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PREFACE 


The Canada Year Book, the official annual compendium of information on 
the institutions and the economic and social development of the nation, presents 
extensive statistical and analytical commentary designed to describe and co-ordinate 
essential elements in the progress of Canada. 


While the regular chapter material has been brought up to date, special feature 
articles of current interest have been introduced in the 1954 edition including the 
following: ‘‘The Barren-Ground Caribou” (pp. 338-36); ‘Crown Corporations” 
(pp. 79-86); ‘International Activities” (pp. 103-117); ‘The National Health Grant 
Program” (pp. 215-223); “Scientific and Industrial Research’ (pp. 341-356); 
_ “Major Developments in Organization and Policy of the Federal Department of 

Agriculture” (pp. 366-370); “Administration of Crown Forests in Canada” (pp. 
458-465); ‘“Developments in Canada’s Mineral Industry” (pp. 482-506); “Canadian 
Crude Petroleum Situation” (pp. 540-544); ‘Review of Canadian Manufacturing” 
(pp. 615-619); ‘Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway” (pp. 830-833); ‘History 
of Pipeline Construction in Canada” (pp. 861-869); “Review of Foreign Trade” 
(pp. 961-967); and ‘Post-War Financial Policy” (pp. 1061-1065). 


The present edition continues the extended analysis of the 1951 Census of 
Canada introduced in the 1952-53 Year Book. A summary of census statistics on 
dwellings, households and families appears in the Population Chapter along with 
other basic demographic material; statistics of the 1951 Census of Agriculture 
relating to farms, farm operators, mechanization, electrification, area, crops and 
live stock appear in the Agriculture Chapter; labour force statistics of the 1951 
Census are given in the Labour Chapter. The 1951 Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments will be analysed in the 1955 edition of the Year Book. 


In addition to the special articles and demographic material mentioned above, 
the current edition introduces other new features in its various chapters. References 
to the Revised Statutes of Canada 1952 have been made throughout the volume 
when citing Acts administered by Federal Departments of Government. Those 
portions of Chapter II, ‘‘Constitution and Government”, dealing with the Executive 
and Legislative branches of the Federal Government have been transferred to 
Appendix I at the close of the volume to permit the publication of data becoming 
available subsequent to the General Election of Aug. 10, 1953. In Appendix II 
are listed the personnel of three provincial governments elected to power during the 
summer months of 1953. Moreover, Canadian citizenship statistics have been 
augmented; the tables of vital statistics have been recast to show the main trends 
since 1921; occupational trends of the labour force have been tabulated on a 
decennial basis since 1901; an extended analysis of capital expenditures on con- 
struction, machinery and equipment has been introduced covering the three years 
1951-53. Numerous new diagrams and maps (listed at p. vii) assist in portraying 
the remarkable economic development of Canada presented in summary for 1952 
and 1953 in the Introduction to the volume (pp. xi-xvili). 


The “Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, 1871-1952” has been 
transferred to Chapter XXVIII, ‘‘Sources of Official Information and Miscellaneous 
Data’’, which includes also a directory of such sources, a reference list of special 
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articles published in former editions of the Year Book, a register of official appoint- 
ments, a list of federal legislation passed during 1952-53, and a Canadian chronology 
of events since 1867. 


A large, folding map of Canada (1953), especially printed for the Year Book, is 
provided in the pocket on the inside back cover of the volume. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments in the preparation of material for the Year Book 
is hereby gratefully acknowledged. Where possible, credit is given to the persons 
and various services concerned by means of footnotes to the respective sections. 


The present volume has been produced in the Information Services Division of 
the Bureau under the editorship of C. C. Lingard, M.A., Ph.D., Director of the 
Division, assisted by Miss Margaret Pink and the Canada Year Book Staff. Charts 
and graphs have been prepared under the direction of J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughts- 
man of the Bureau. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Director welcomes 
information bearing on any errors or omissions that may have escaped notice and 
suggestions respecting methods of treatment. 


fhe least Hatake: 


Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, Jan. 18, 1954. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 
2,000 Ib. is meant. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel Pounds 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 

vy hat eae Sabet ota es gla ae teens 60 Apples, per: barrel..<)..365....<2:. 135 
DR ee te el dee bee 34 FADDIESS. DOTSDOX ic. oe hore 43 
PRR ECa et Si Oe ek SESS A 48 earns: perabusheli xo. 50 
BUM se Pre oe eg ath Sh ae 56 DEA ELERCHCESOR Vga baa Me pt eh Tae 50 
Sravieontt.. ect ee, eee 48 ROT Eas 1 hae © a ie acing Sok 50 
Pmomemeen wehie. Lie testes a ps ea 56 Perce 20 Pete ee 50 
a OSES ee Ce ge ee a 56 Grapes Fed Laas Rib. pst 5-2 Saye Sa GD 50 
WEASOA PAIN «Te odes toda niacin 50 Pears ner Doe e241 sae eat te Sed 42 
MEMASOLS Oe ara naonc hs isan ve 60 Strawberries, per quart......... 1-25 

Raspberries ie Se ah Scenes 1-25 

Loganberries ‘“ his od oh og SA 1-25 


Wheat Flour— 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- 
mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 
in one unit to the other. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. ; 1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
1 United States pint =16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 1 Short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 Barrel crude petroleum = 35 Imperial 
1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial 
Governments ends on March 31. 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are indicated in’ the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY IN 1953* 


Since 1950, Canada’s national output has been increasing at an annual rate of 
about 6 p.c., nearly double the rate of earlier post-war years. The increased level 
of activity began with the broad expansion in demand that accompanied the 
defence build-up in NATO countries following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
The effect on the Canadian economy was to increase the demands on certain end 
products immediately required, to increase exports of basic materials, and to 
accelerate the expansion of defence and defence-supporting industry and resource 
development. These demands, together with a temporary surge of precautionary 
buying on the part of both consumers and business, had an inflationary effect on 
prices that diminished as speculative influences subsided and as production increased. 


By late 1952, defence demands were levelling off, exports, apart from grain 
shipments, had lost their previous buoyancy, and non-defence activity such as 
housing was resuming importance in the capital expenditure program. The high 
and rising level of domestic consumer demand was becoming an increasingly 
important stimulus to the continued growth of the Canadian economy, while the 
level of imports was rising to supplement expanding domestic production. 


Although the nature of the stimuli has been changing, the strong expansionary 
trend of the previous years has continued in 1953. National output in 1953 has 
increased by about 5 p.c., in both value and volume, over that in 1952. Increased 
production has been accompanied by higher employment and income levels. The 
labour force, augmented by a sustained flow of new immigrants, has continued to 
expand. Yet, on the whole, manpower has been fully employed. At the same 
time, prices have remained generally stable with only limited variation in certain 
of the principal price indexes since mid-1952. The General Wholesale Price Index 
held within a range of 1-5 p.c. for a year after September 1952, and except for the 
two extreme months, May and August, the range in that period was 0-5 p.c. The 
Consumer Price Index declined 3-2 p.c. between January 1952 and May 1953, 
then rose very moderately until October when it again turned downward. The 
price index of merchandise exports fluctuated less than 2 p.c. from August to 
August, and the import price index rose 3-5 p.c. in the same period. 


The Consumer Market.—The wave of consumer buying which commenced 
in the latter part of 1950 levelled off early in 1951. The apparent high level of 
personal stocks, resistance to rising prices, the growing realization that shortages 
would not be as severe as first anticipated, increased taxes, and the adoption of 
credit controls were all factors in curtailing consumer demand. During 1952, 
however, most of these influences disappeared. As money incomes continued to 
increase, declining retail prices, especially of foods, were raising real incomes. 
Credit restrictions were suspended in May 1952. 

By the beginning of 1953, therefore, the domestic consumer market had 
strengthened appreciably. This strength was to be one of the dominant features 
of the Canadian economy throughout the year. In the first ten months, for example, 
retail sales reached a total of $9,920,338,000, some 5 p.c. above the level of the 
corresponding period in 1952. This reflected a slightly greater increase in volume, 
since retail prices were lower in the second period. 


* Prepared in the Economics Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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The continuing strength of consumer demand has been caused primarily by 
the first prolonged post-war increase in per capita real income. Increasing employ- 
ment levels, together with high and rising wages, have resulted in a continuing rise in 
labour income. For at least eighteen months the relative movements of wages and 
prices were such that per capita real income was increasing. Although the rate of 
increase slowed during the latter half of 1953, real income continued higher than in 
1952. 


Increases in income have been augmented by the accelerated growth of con- 
sumer credit. Net outstanding consumer credit increased sharply commencing in 
the second quarter of 1952, following removal of the restrictions adopted in 1950 
and 1951. Since mid-1952 the increase in total consumer credit has kept pace with 
the rising value of retail sales, and about one-third of total sales value has been 
credit-financed. The purchase of consumer durables is, of course, responsible 
for the bulk of credit buying, with automobiles by far the largest single category 
affected. 


Since early 1952, therefore, effective domestic consumer demand has increased. 
This rise has been sustained by the continued increase in money incomes and by 
their improved relationship to the retail price level.. Consumer credit is an important 
supplementary element. During 1953 personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services has been absorbing in the neighbourhood of 50 p.c. of final goods and 
services available in Canada. This compares with 48 p.c. in the second quarter of 
1951 and 54 p.c. in 1949. In other words, personal consumption, having given way 
for a time to the more urgent needs of the defence build-up, is again increasing in 
relative importance. 


Defence.—By the latter half of 1952 the growing domestic market began to 
replace the defence build-up as the principal stimulus to expansion in the Canadian 
economy. Preliminary indications are. that total defence expenditure for 1953 
will be very modestly higher than that for 1952, in contrast to a rise of more than 
one-half between 1951 and 1952. This levelling-off in the defence program means 
that it has now taken on the role of a sustaining rather than an expansionary element 
in the economy. 


The nature of defence demands on the country’s resources and output has 
also changed.. In 1950, the immediate requirements of the operations in Korea 
were added to Canada’s commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty. This 
meant not only an increased rate of procurement of end items but also a stepped-up 
rate of defence construction and of industrial production. A major requirement of 
such a program was expansion of industrial capacity. Existing facilities had to be 
adapted and re-tooled, and new facilities constructed not only for defence production 
but also for the production and processing of raw materials and for producing capital 
equipment. With little slack in the economy, resources had to be diverted to these 
ends from other uses. Although some cutting back occurred in non-defence sectors 
of the economy, the shift in resources was achieved principally by controlling the 
direction of expansion. Thus, the importance of defence expenditures in the first 
two years of the defence build-up lay in their stimulus to the expansion of the 
economy and their influence on the direction of its growth. 


Construction of defence installations was well under way by the beginning 
of 1953, both in Canada and in Europe, and expenditures on this phase of defence 
have been declining. Capital expenditures on the conversion and expansion of 
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defence industry were also slowing down by the beginning of the year. The early 
stages of the defence effort absorbed considerable quantities of soft goods, such as 
clothing, footwear and personal gear, as Canada’s Armed Forces expanded both 
for Korean service and to take part in NATO defence in Europe. By 1953 this 
aspect of defence procurement was declining in importance and expenditures on 
soft goods have continued to diminish. There has been, on the other hand, a 
growing volume of production of defence equipment. The items that required 
developmental work or special productive facilities have become increasingly 
available, and a larger proportion of output for defence has been coming from the 
shipbuilding, gun and ammunition, aircraft and electronics industries. 


Capital Investment.—The nature of capital investment in Canada has also ° 
been changing in 19538. In the two previous years, investment was heavily con- 
centrated in resources development, in facilities for processing raw materials and 
in industries producing for defence. New investment in housing and in service 
and business, fields not essential to defence decreased during this period. These 
developments were accelerated by a variety of measures designed both to promote 
the first type of investment and to restrict the second. During this phase the 
annual value of new investment grew from $3,815,000,000 in 1950 to $5,122,000,000 
in 1952, an increase of 20 p.c. in the first year and 12 p.c. in the second. 


By 1953, as stated above, the build-up phase of the defence effort was giving 
way to the phase of sustained high output. Moreover, increasing production both 
of basic materials and of productive equipment was progressively easing the supply 
situation. The principal controls affecting the direction of investment had been 
removed by the beginning of 1953. These developments paved the way for the 
resumption of trends interrupted in 1950, and for catching up during the next 
two years on the secondary development postponed. Surveys of investment plans 
for 1953 showed that, while maintaining the broadening base of resource development 
and heavy industry, Canadian investment is moving back into fields temporarily 
subordinated to the defence build-up. ; 


Total new investment in Canada in 1953, on the basis of preliminary figures, 
is estimated at $5,600,000,000, a 9-p.c. increase over 1952. Comparative stability 
of prices means a roughly similar increase in volume. New housing accounted 
for the largest dollar increase over 1952. The sharpest percentage increases were 
realized in the trade and finance groups. Reflecting the growing importance of the 
‘domestic consumer market, these expenditures represent construction of shopping 
centres and other retail outlets, and of wholesaling and office facilities. The invest- 
ment program also reflects continued expansion in utilities such as electric power 
and telephone service, while railway outlays provide for the modernization of 
rolling-stock as well as for the extension of service to new developments of natural 
resources. During 1953 there has been further large-scale expansion in facilities 
for development and processing of natural resources. Petroleum and base metals 
are important in the mining category as are their processing counterparts in the 
manufacturing field. Several pipeline and refinery. projects have been completed 
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or are in progress. New investment in heavy manufacturing, on the other hand, is 
declining in importance, while industries manufacturing for the domestic consumer 
market are increasing their outlays. New investment by agriculture and the 
construction industry has been on a smaller scale in 1953 than in the previous year. 


Foreign Trade.—The world-wide upsurge in demand commencing in the latter 
part of 1950 had a pronounced effect on a number of Canada’s basic exports, notably 
foodstuffs, metals and wood products. By 1953 much of the urgency previously 
attached to many of these demands had subsided and prices of international com- 
modities had, in general, declined from the peaks reached earlier. Nevertheless, 
the physical movement of goods has shown little tendency to decline. The value of 
Canadian exports has remained at a high level with 1953 totals somewhat lower than 
those of 1952. When allowance is made for lower prices, the volume of export 
trade has not changed significantly. 


Basically, conditions have continued favourable for Canadian exports. Non- 
dollar countries for the most part began 1953 with augmented dollar purchasing 
power and generally have maintained this position during the year with some 
exceptions, of which France and Brazil are the most important. In the United 
States, Canada’s best customer, a high level of activity prevailed throughout the 
year. Asa result, exports to that market have increased moderately, with lumber, 
newsprint and pork products showing significant gains. 


On the other hand, sales in most overseas markets have been lower. In the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere in the Sterling Area, a drawing on stocks in the 
case of some items, together with increased availability of supplies from non-dollar 
sources, has resulted in considerably lower exports to these markets. 


A number of South American countries have encountered increased exchange 
difficulties which by early 1953 were having an adverse effect on their purchases 
in Canada. The decrease in exports to these countries was especially marked in 
the first half of the year by contrast with the same period of 1952. Much of this 
decline was accounted for by lower automobile shipments. These had been unusu- 
ally large during the early part of 1952 as a result of shipments being made from 
Canada on orders normally filled by parent plants in the United States. 


Canadian exports to Western Germany increased but those to other European 
countries declined in the early months of 1953. Except in the case of France, this 
does not appear to have been a direct result of current exchange problems. Canadian 
exports seem to have suffered from the general slowing of economic activity in 
Europe, together with the tendency of European countries to use improved balances 
for increasing reserves rather than imports. Another notable feature of Canada’s 
trade in 1953 has been the continued high level of sales to Japan which in recent 
years has become an important market for Canadian goods. 


The increasing predominance of grains has been a feature of Canada’s export 
trade since early in 1952. A considerable proportion of the subsequent increase in 
exports consisted of grain shipments. Because of poor crops in other important 
exporting countries, large shipments of Canadian wheat went to countries in Europe 
and the Near East normally supplied from other sources. In addition, the Far 
East began importing large quantities of Canadian barley for processing, in order 
to supplement short rice crops. Thus world crop conditions in 1951 and 1952 
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made possible unusually heavy grain shipments that contributed substantially 
to Canadian export totals, and the continuation of these grain shipments in the 
first half of 1953 increased further their share of total exports. However, in the 
latter half of 1953, grain exports, though still high, were below the levels of the 
corresponding period in 1952. r 


Beginning late in 1952, Canada experienced a further upsurge in imports. 
The underlying causes have been the very strong demand for both consumer and 
capital goods together with an apparent improvement in the competitive position 
of foreign producers. Increases in imports have been principally in the consumer 
goods categories, particularly durables and textiles. On the other hand, there 
has been some levelling off in 1953 of imports in the steel, chemicals and fuels 
categories, as Canadian productive capacity increased. 


Increased purchases from the United States and from the United Kingdom 
accounted for nearly all of the higher import values in 1958. Price declines for raw 
materials have whittled the value of imports from the overseas Sterling Area, 
while totals from other areas appear to be changing very little from those of 1952. 


Moderately lower exports and increased imports have resulted in a change 
from a positive trade balance in 1952 to a negative one in 1953. This in turn has 
caused a change from a surplus to a deficit in the international balance of payments 
on current account. However, in the foreign exchange market this deficit on 
current account has tended to be offset by a continued capital inflow, thus main- 
taining the Canadian dollar at a premium over the United States dollar. 


A new International Wheat Agreement, to extend for a three-year period, 
was negotiated during 1953. The price provided for ranges from a maximum of 
$2.05 to a minimum of $1.55 per bu., both prices in U.S. funds basis No. 1 Northern 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Owing to the withdrawal of the 
United Kingdom from the Agreement, the quotas of exporting countries are reduced. 
Canada’s quota under the Agreement amounts to 163,000,000 bu. 


Canada participated in the 1953 meeting of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at which it was agreed to rebind, for an 
18-month period commencing Jan. 1, 1954, the tariff changes previously negotiated 
under the Agreement. 


Industry Conditions.—The continuation of favourable markets in 1953 
has meant generally prosperous conditions throughout Canadian industry. More- 
over, a more stable pattern of demand appears to have resulted in a more even 
balance of activity than had prevailed in the previous two years. In a number of 
lines, however, much of the increase in purchases of finished goods has been met 
through imports and, accordingly, domestic industry has not had the full benefit 
of the rise in final purchases. 


Consumer Goods Industries.—The pick-up in consumer buying during the latter 
part of 1952 had, by the end of the year, brought a substantial improvement in 
consumer goods industries which, in the early part of 1952, had experienced con- 
siderable slack. Continuing strength in this sector has been one of the notable 
features of economic developments in 1953. The increase in consumer sales has 
been widely spread throughout all main consumer groups, including soft as well 
as hard goods. 
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Higher consumer incomes have been strikingly reflected in the consumption 
of food which has risen by 12 p.c. in a two-year period. Thus, per capita consump- 
tion of food has shown a significant rise for the first time since the immediate post- 
war years. The rise in meat consumption has been especially pronounced, beef 
and veal, for example, being up more than 25 p.c. in the first six months of 1953 
compared with the same period in 1952. 


The growth of domestic demand for household durables has also been pro- 
nounced since early 1952. In that period, low consumer buying had resulted in 
much unused capacity in these industries. Conditions improved during the year 
with strengthening of the home market and most durables industries entered 1953 
at increased production levels. Continued high and rising incomes, an expanding 
housing program and a reviving replacement market have helped maintain demand 
for household appliances in 1953. Yet, during most of 1953, both production and 
imports have been running ahead of sales. As a result, toward the end of the year 
there have been signs of excessive accumulation of inventories in some appliance 
lines. 


Sales of new passenger automobiles have shown a substantial increase over the 
previous record established in 1952. Aided by increased consumer credit, sales of 
automobiles, both new and used, have provided one of the best examples of the 
strength of the consumer market in Canada. Partly offsetting this growth of 
domestic sales, however, has been a decrease in 1953 in motor-vehicle exports, 
particularly to South America. Within Canada, while the strong demand has 
continued to attract British and American imports, the bulk of the rise in passenger- 
car sales has been reflected by output of Canadian factories. This, of course, has 
included not only assembly plants but also industries supplying raw materials, 
parts and accessories. 


Rising incomes and the expansion of consumer credit have also been reflected 
in the purchase of clothing in 1953. Increases in retail sales over 1952 levels have 
not resulted in equivalent increases in manufacturing, however, because of a larger 
volume of imports both of textile fabrics and of finished garments. 


Capital Goods Industries—Activity in the capital goods industries has, of 
course, been strongly influenced by the changing nature of the defence and invest- 
ment programs. Sales of agricultural implements and industrial machinery in 
1953 have been below 1952 levels, while building materials, railway rolling-stock 
and office and store equipment have been in increasing demand. Higher ievels 
of capital goods imports arose in part as a result of increasingly competitive offers 
among foreign sellers of mass-produced types of equipment. Perhaps more important 
has been the trend of investment towards industries that normally use imported 
machinery, such as the machine tools for manufacturing transportation equipment, 
and much of the apparatus used in non-ferrous metal manufacturing. At the same 
time, the pulp and paper industry, which uses principally domestically manufactured 
machinery, has been investing at a slower rate in 1953. Meanwhile, export sales 
of Canadian-made agricultural and industrial machinery, and office and store 
equipment have slowed in 1953, while exports of railway rolling-stock have been 
maintained at good levels. 


Minerals, Forest Products and Chemicals ——Production of base metals in Canada 
increased in 1953, although market conditions differed considerably among the 
various metals. Nickel and aluminum have been in strong demand, while softer 
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market conditions have prevailed in the case of copper, lead and zinc. Output of 
the Canadian iron and steel industry has improved to such an extent that imports 
of primary shapes have been lower and exports higher than in 1952. Mineral 
production suffered considerably from the effects of labour disputes in 1953. 


Production of crude petroleum has expanded in 1953 and imports have tended 
to level off. Exploration and development in the petroleum and natural gas 
industries have continued, but the emphasis in these industries has been increasingly 
on processing, transportation and marketing. In the case of natural gas this phase 
has involved complex problems that remain to be solved. 


Partly as a result of the growing popularity of oil and gas as household fuels 
and the increasing use of diesel locomotives, both domestic consumption and 
imports of coal have been declining. This, together with a drop in exports in 1953, 
has reduced output and employment in the coal-mining industry. 


The output of the Canadian chemicals industry also increased in 1953, prin- 
cipally in the first half of the year. This resulted not only from the opening of new 
~ capacity but also from the increased productivity of modernized existing plant. 
A rise in both exports and imports in the first half of the year resulted chiefly from 
sale of soda compounds and fertilizers to the United States and purchase of plastics 
materials from that country. 


During 19538, the Canadian pulp and paper industry has continued to operate 
at a high rate of output. Wood-pulp was produced at a rate above that of 1952 
during a good part of the year, and newsprint output showed somewhat less ex- 
pansion. A heavy increase in the domestic use of newsprint, together with slightly 
greater American buying, more than offset declining exports to other countries. 
The expanding domestic market has also stimulated the increasing output of fine 
papers. During the first half of 1953, Canadian lumber production exceeded the 
1952 rate, although neither domestic nor export sales kept pace during the early 
months of the year. 


Agriculture —Canadian agriculture has, in 1953, experienced another year of 
high production. Grain crops have been again exceptionally large, with wheat 
output estimated at 614,000,000 bu. This is second only to the all-time record set 
in 1952 which, in turn, had followed an unusually good crop in 1951. Despite record 
export sales, bumper crops in three successive years, together with good harvests 
in 1953 in other important grain-producing countries, have greatly increased 
Canada’s available supply of grains. Harvests of fodder, fruit and vegetables 
in 1953 have not been as uniformly favourable as in the case of grains, less than 
average crops having been obtained for certain products particularly in the case 
of certain fruits. 


Cattle marketings have increased substantially in 1953 but prices have been 
lower. In the United States, also, marketings have been heavy, resulting in prices 
too low to attract Canadian beef and cattle. As a result, despite the lifting of the 
United States embargo on live-stock products early in the year, cattle and beef 
exports to that market have been extremely low. On the other hand, hog marketings 
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in Canada have been lower in 1953 and prices have increased. With a firmer market 
prevailing in the United States also, a considerable volume of Canadian pork products 
has been sold in that country. Fluid milk production has been moderately higher 
in 1953 and dairy product prices have in general remained firm. 


Total farm production in 1953 is estimated to be moderately lower than in 
the previous year. With prices of some products also lower, net farm income has 
declined considerably from the unusually high levels of 1951 and 1952 but remains 
well above those of previous years. 


Summary.—Thus, 1953 has been a year of continued growth in the Canadian 
economy. The development of new basic material capacity has proceeded apace 
during the year accompanied by a marked pick-up in the rate of expansion of 
secondary and service facilities. Output and employment levels have increased, 
giving rise, in turn, to significantly higher incomes. A generally high volume of 
activity has prevailed in nearly all segments of Canadian industry. At the same 
time, markets have been more competitive. As a result of the increased flow of 
imports, particularly in manufactured goods lines, activity in some Canadian 
industries has not kept pace with the rising volume of domestic sales. By the end 
of 1953, expansionary trends in the economy were perhaps not quite as pronounced 
as earlier in the year but the over-all level of activity remained high. 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


.. figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

-- amount too small to be expressed or where “‘a trace” is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


r revised figures. * 


ERRATUM 


Page 219, Table 1, Total of Percentage Expended, 65°9 should read 55-9. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


~ Canada comprises the whole northern part of the North American Continent, 
except for the territory of Alaska. The most easterly point is Cape Spear, New- 
foundland, at west longitude 52° 37’, and the most westerly point is Mount St. Elias, 
Yukon Territory, at west longitude 141°.. The southernmost point is Middle Island 
in Lake Erie at north latitude 41° 41’ and northward Canada extends to the North 
Pole and includes the Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait, Baffin Bay and 
the connecting waters northward to and along the 60th meridian on the east and 
the 141st meridian on the west. Thus, Canada covers in all 48° of latitude and 
88° of longitude. It is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and the 1,539-8 
linear miles of Alaskan territory, on the south by the United States, a distance of 
3,986-8 miles, and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, Davis Strait and the dividing 
waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish territory of Greenland. 

Canada is the second largest country in the world, having an area of 3,845,774 
sq. miles. It is exceeded in size only by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
with 8,598,701 sq. miles.t| | Other comparisons are: China 3,759,191 sq. miles, 
continental United States and Alaska 3,608,653 sq. miles, Australia 2,974,471 sq. 
miles,t and the Continent of Europe (excluding the European part of the Soviet 
Union) 1,899,612 sq. miles. t 

The sea-coast of Canada comprises the following estimated mileages:— 

Mainland.—Atlantic 6,111, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay 

3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 17,863 miles. 
Islands.— Atlantic 8,677, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay 2,307, 


Arctic 26,786; total 41,809 miles. 
* Revised by the Geographical Branch and the Editorial and Information Division, Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. : 
+ Taken from the United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1952. 
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Canada’s fresh-water area is extensive, constituting nearly 7 p.c. of the total 
area of the country. Its inland waterways, particularly with respect to transporta- 
tion and the development of electric power, are among the most vital influences 
in the national economy. 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Province 


Norse.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., see p. 20. 
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Percentage 
4 A Fresh 
Province or Territory Land Total fo) 
Water Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 

Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)................-.-005: 147,994 7,370 155,364 4-0 
Prin COORG Wal OelslANs Sac fle recre butramiercieiare Gilets weereereregeere 2,184 -- 2,184 0-1 
IN DoW GIO DE ie 3h ao Reo eae ae orton Sinicarn ole otc 20, 743 825 21,068 0-6 
ING WMS TAINS WACK ce siaee Aa oietoke lave ae So eeayalemiens orcs rhe olerelapare 27,473 512 27,985 0-7 
GGG ey te atic eo Bice a a cattle nibs Bi sie bya ener 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15-5 
DACATIO Cee nn oe ee ea oe ene a Oak Te ay oI 348, 141 64,441 412,582 10-7 
WY ERG) Of he ea ete AACA Eee AE ME GC Ue co's 219,723 26, 788 246, 512 6-4 
RA an PANO ui: ly pease See ee ACB ore ey oc oem Burm pthen pont 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6-6 
INS dirs oor A oe ee Erementar OOO Lads 248, 800 6,485 255,285 6-6 
Brivis biCOlumbiae.. 2 sectes oon vet rate acs heise keer 359,279 6,976" 366, 255 9-5 
BVICONWLOLELLOLY sonics car ovis a, stoners sin lel stone ore ieenoeterenen 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-4 
INGrEHWOStnl CLLILOLICS. + ocics scare se cit eter te ele eiote lenient 1, 253, 4388 51,465 1,304, 903 33°9 
erin dba GHAR rend TOR OED Setabento xe op n'o!c 641,758 7,500 649 , 258 14:3 
[EGE heh ha WR et OEUAE Sh e ReReP RN eon cer sre od Osccin 218,460 39,700 228,160 5-9 
WEA Re VAT Ye A aah ites mG 5 Glos duct 498 , 226 34,265 527,490 13-7 
Canada oo. ove io ee ee eee 359225163 268,611 | 3,845,774 100-0 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Divisions 


Canada divides naturally into four major physiographic regions which are 
differentiated by geological history and structure. They include the Canadian 
Shield, the Appalachian Region, the Interior Plains Region and the Cordilleran 
Region. A fifth division, about which much less is known, includes a belt of folded 
rocks of Paleozoic and Mesozoic age in the northern part of the Arctic Archipelago. 
The following is a short description of these regions from the standpoint of topo- 
graphy and geology. 


The Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is a vast V-shaped area of 
approximately 1,800,000 sq. miles surrounding Hudson Bay and extending from 
the coast of Labrador west to the Interior Plains Region and south to the Inter- 
national Border. It is an area, for the most part, of low relief rarely rising more 
than 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea-level, except in Labrador where altitudes of 
5,000 feet occur. Its surface is hummocky, marked by irregular hills and ridges but 
these, over wide areas, do not rise more than 100 to 200 feet above the adjacent 
lakes and valleys. The numerous lakes and rivers that are everywhere so charac- 
teristic of the Shield—for it is the great lake region of the world, probably con- 
taining more lakes than all the rest of the world put together—were formed as the 


result of erosion and deposition by continental glaciers that covered the region 
during the Pleistocene epoch. 


One of these ice sheets gathered west of Hudson Bay, another in the heart of 


Labrador. From these centres the ice moved out in all directions and in its advance 
scoured off the residual soil, smoothed down the topography, polished and striated 
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rock surfaces and, by scattering debris irregularly, completely disorganized the 
drainage. The result was the formation of thousands of lakes of all sizes and shapes. 
In some of the temporary lakes situated in front of the ice during its retreat, clay 
and other fine stratified deposits accumulated forming what are known as clay 
belts. 


Geologically, the rocks of the Shield are all very old having been formed in 
Precambrian time but include sedimentary, volcanic and intrusive varieties of widely 
different ages. In succeeding eras, the Shield suffered vertical movement at intervals 
but it has been unaffected by folding or mountain-building deformation. The 
Canadian Shield is a great storehouse of mineral wealth, particularly of metals. 
Its gold ores, the copper-zinc-sulphide replacement deposits of Noranda, Flin Flon, 
etc., and many other ore occurrences were formed by mineralizers given off by 
intrusive masses during the late stages of their cooling. In eastern Ontario and west- 
ern Quebec, where granite has intruded limestone and other sediments, there occur 
deposits of mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite and other minerals. 
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Canadian Shield Interior Plains Appalachian Cordilleran (Northern Arctic folded belt) 


The Appalachian Region.—This Region includes the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, the Island of Newfoundland and 
_ that part of Quebec lying south and east of the St. Lawrence River. It is mountain- 

ous or hilly, the highest elevation—4,160 feet—is that of Mount Jacques Cartier 
on Tabletop Mountain, in the Shickshock Range in central Gaspe. 
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The rocks of this Region include sediments, voleanics and intrusives chiefly 
of Paleozoic age with rocks of Precambrian age in local areas on the Island of 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Cape Breton Island and southwestern Quebec. 
Ordovician strata in Newfoundland contain important deposits of iron. Rocks of 
Carboniferous age have large coal deposits and also gypsum. Zine, lead and copper 
are mined at Red Indian Lake in Newfoundland. and other mineral occurrences are 


known. 


The Interior Plains Region.—The Interior Plains are part of the great plains 
region in the interior of the Continent and, in Canada, extend through Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta northwest to the Arctic Ocean.. Other areas, such as 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands stretching from Lake Huron northeasterly to Anticosti 
Island and the Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side of Hudson Bay, are 
regarded as outliers of this Region. 

The Plains of Western Canada fall into three divisions. The most easterly 
division is known as the Manitoba Lowlands and has an elevation of about 500 feet. 
It is underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic strata. The second division consists of hori- 
zontally lying Cretaceous beds. The border where they overlap on the underlying 
Paleozoic sediments is a steep face known as the Manitoba escarpment rising 1,000 
to 2,000 feet above the lowland to the east. West of the escarpment the Plains 
Region rises gradually to an elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 feet in Alberta where the 
flat-lying beds of the plains change into the folded strata of the foothills. The 
third division consists of areas of flat-lying rocks of still younger age such as the 
Wood Mountain Plateau of Tertiary sediments. The steep topographic rise from 
the central Plains Region to their summits is known as the Missouri Couteau. 


Bituminous coal, lignites, petroleum, natural gas and bituminous sands are found 
in the strata of the Plains Region of Alberta and Saskatchewan and gypsum and salt 
in the Paleozoic strata in Manitoba. The oil in the important fields of Alberta 
and Norman Wells in the Mackenzie Valley, N.W.T., is from Devonian beds. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands fall into three subdivisions, the first and most 
westerly includes Manitoulin Island and that part of Ontario facing on Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. It shows a prominent topographical feature, the Niagara Escarpment, 
an abrupt rise of 250 to 300 feet extending from the Niagara River to Bruce Peninsula. 
The second subdivision extends from the east side of the Frontenac axis (a southward 
projection of the Canadian Shield that crosses the St. Lawrence River between 
Kingston and Brockville, Ont.) east to Quebec city, and the third subdivision 
comprises Anticosti Island and the Mingan Islands. 


The strata of the entire belt of the St. Lawrence Lowlands are of Paleozoic age. 
They lie horizontally or with low dips, are mainly of marine origin, and were deposited 
in seas that swept over a large part of the Continent. Vertical movements caused 
these seas to advance and retreat so that the sediments deposited vary considerably. 
On Anticosti Island the rocks are of Upper Ordovician and Silurian age. The 
mineral occurrences in the St. Lawrence Lowlands are petroleum and natural gas, 
salt, gypsum, limestone, dolomite and also clay that can be used for the manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles and cement. 


The Hudson Bay Lowland, the other outlier of the Interior Plains, is under- 
lain by flat-lying rocks mostly of Paleozoic age ranging from Ordovician to Devonian. 
It rises from sea-level with a very gradual gradient to a height of 400 feet. Lignite 
occurs in the Moose River Basin in beds of Upper Jurassic or Lower Cretaceous age 
overlying the Devonian beds. 
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The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous 
country bordering the Pacific Ocean and covers an area of 600,000 sq. miles. It is 
made up of three zones. On the east is the Rocky Mountain Range, on the west 
along the coast is the Coast Range, and between the two is a third belt made up 
of upland and mountainous country. 


The Rocky Mountains have a maximum width of 100 miles and peaks and 
elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. The Coast Range varies in width from 50 
to 100 miles and rises abruptly from the coast to peaks of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 


The northern part of the interior belt, known as the Yukon plateau, is a gently 
rolling upland broken into a series of flat-topped ridges by valleys several thousand 
feet deep; the southern part, in British’'Columbia, rises from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
sea-level. To the east between the upland and the Rocky Mountains are a series of 
mountain ranges, the Selkirks with peaks of 11,000 feet being the most important. 


The geological history of the Cordilleran Region is complex but may be summar- 
ized as follows. In Precambrian time sediments which are now in the form of lime- 
stones, gneisses and schists were deposited in the interior belt. In Yukon, these strata 
are known as the Yukon group and in central British Columbia as the Shuswap group. 
These have been altered by intrusive rocks and included with them are the 
metamorphosed phases of much later rocks. In late Precambrian time argillites 
and related sediments accumulated on the site of the southern Rockies and in the 
region now occupied by the Purcell Mountains which are made up dominantly of 
quartzites of a thickness of over 20,000 feet. Sedimentation progressed during the 
Paleozoic era from Cambrian to Carboniferous time, and also during that of 
Mesozoie. Volcanism, the intrusion of granites, and mountain-building took place 
in the western part of the belt during the Jurassic period giving rise to the Selkirk 
and Coast Ranges. In late Cretaceous time and continuing over into the Tertiary, 
pressure from the west folded the rocks in the eastern part of the region giving rise 
to the Rocky Mountains. 


The Cordilleran Region is a producer of gold (lode and placer), silver, lead 
and zine, and contains deposits of mercury, tungsten and iron. Most of the 
known mineral occurrences are in the western Cordilleran belt and are related to 
late Mesozoic and early Tertiary granitic intrusions. Coal is widespread in the 
foothills of Alberta and oil and natural gas are also found in this area. Fluorite, 
gypsum, magnesite, hydromagnesite phosphate, saline deposits, and limestone 
form other valuable mineral occurrences. 


Further details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 19-29, and the 1951 
edition, pp. 14-26. 


Subsection 2.—Hydrographic Features 


Lakes and Rivers.—Canada’s fresh-water lakes and rivers cover an area of 
268,611 sq. miles. The outstanding lakes are, of course, the Great Lakes, though 
only part of these are in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between 
Canada and the United States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie and Ontario. Details are given in Table 2. 
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2.—Elevations, Areas, and Depths of the Great Lakes 
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: Area on 
Elevation ° : 
Lake Above Length Breadth pes bare Fiekins epg es 
Semlavel ep rea ide of 
Boundary 
ft. miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUpCliOly-e Soh ices cartes cle 602-23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,200 
Michigan (U.S.A.) ......- _. 680-77 321 118 923 22,400 a 
LD POn eee see te ee ae 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
StaO lair seceiceceee oe 575-30 26 24 23 460 270 
JOT) Ae sa oa RONB DOS FIED GOS 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
GNGATION Cee cece ochre 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 3,727 


There are no tides in these Great Lakes although considerable variation in 
water-levels is occasioned by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, 
are Lake Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, 
notable for size, there are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of 
Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately 
mapped, south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 
5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, 
there are 7,500 lakes. 


3.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Norr.—Areas given are for mean water levels. In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which 
two elevations are given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake ress Area Province and Lake ean Area 
EGe sq.miles ft. sq.miles 
Newfoundland— Quebec—concluded 
GOTH hers cee Me eee 12 24 Chibougamaute sce. tele cee. 1, 253 138 
Gan dersres fern .s.o sees 86 49 Clearwater’. =... scene eens 790 410 
Gigi acs chae ieee oben 270 140:\|) -d' Ibervillotee. eee eres ba 260 
Welle Ree Oe ere ied cP Sucre sea-level 1,133 WANS (oni adhvccitaee were sinclonet 612 180 
Michikamatl.\. <ia.ccics cotelere as , 650 Oot) Godlands.nceneeeen nee a ecr 660 125 
UGC ANGIE. oo teiet 2 > se ees 500 65 Indian House eee ee AA 125 
DORE she S86 cst aiden trees 700 15;]|_ Waniapickaits.. ane sanacepecies 1,850 210 
ome AA ce SR PESTS ory BOER CEOS Ae * 
DAWASe cbse semis + Selesiomimetas 9 
Lower, Sealixh S12. eeonencetee 860 130 
Nova Scotia— Manicouaganin. clase nace sere es 110 
Maniulans . Shoe ocuse toes ree Re? 1,340 100 
(Brasdc Oren. recktece fete ee tidal 360) eMaricourtss eo ceeek eee A 110 
Metiaese DEAR PAS GAY 3c, A rere 615 ee 
INCO oS scsiasinet chaser wero tor =i 
; Mistassini....... Se te es eee 1, 243 840 
New Brunswick— AERTS Se Ba eT As! | 1; be 1” 
USE Rock re ec otele Serer toie ccteterens (0) 
GOVAN seers wee elie susiaie oats weiss oie tidal 65:|| Paynes coc one cee eee eee he 230 
Pipmiakanies. concen ote i" 90 
Pletipisc4s cease eee. ite 138 
Quinzés deSsfccna.s tenets a a 55 
Quebec— St. Francis, River St. Law- LW 151 63 
ee rence (total, 83) part. N 153 
ties (total, 350)part.:. 2. 868 Sos Std Ohne. cee tee aeetne ae raae 321 375 
= eee x ' pai ss ; Tae th ae , a a St. Louies! ¥.cc Ge) tea is e \ 57 
Rae od pap ttyee LW 677 St: Pater, i:.c..0t ee enone LW il 130 
eds " 18) Brea We Aa creek on ae Simard wie {26 Aerie te tos coats S 856 59 
urn TULE) SeeeeAa See ; sr - : W 593 
Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka- { HW1, 185 | 66 Timiskaming (total, 110) part { N 584 55 
bonga). LW 1,169 wo Mountains 4..cc.c. 4. ee de 63 
Champlain (total, 360) part.... 95 1S. Wiaswaniplss.. an cece renee 680 75 
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3.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—continued 


Province and Lake Area 
sq.miles 
Ontario— 
Abitibi (total, 350) part........ 295 
VO Toy! ge tir 28 nae SRR a 61 
een Jey ets Ue Se 137 
Erie (total, 9,940) part......... 5,094 
Huron, including Georgian 
Bay (total, 23,010) part...... 13,675 
USGSAV AMI oe Bals oo. ckeaiec 90 
La Conus (total, 55) part........ 25 
LO aR SE 1) See eee ee ee 75 
Manitou, Kenora.............. 60 
Mille Lacs, Lac des............ 102 
Minnitaki Reta Sase Osta mera sinters athe 72 
DUDIDOIE ares’. eon wack eaeete 1,870 
EIDISAIDD ene. bao 330 
Ontario (total, 7,540) part...... 3,727 
Rainy (total, 345) part (reser- 975 
voir). 
ROG etch crticoid eos 69 
St. Clair (total, 460) part....... 270 
St. Francis, River St. Law- 20 
rence (total, 83) part. 
rer ys (oo SA Sa Gea as are 187 
DORN ule ae ck ee 270 
Seul (reservoir)............... { 530 
RIMMOU ter ee eo. hs SS 280 
Stout, Berens River........... 50 
Sturgeon, English River....... 110 
Superior (total, 31,820) part. . 11, 200 
TESGEOK:VERE C29 1h ey aa eng a A 90 
Timiskaming (total, 110) sed 55 
Trout, English River.......... 156 
Trout, Severn River........... 215 
Woods, Lake of the (total, { 953 
1 485)! part (reservoir). 
Manitoba— 
Athapapuskow................ 104 
RUKAIMOW eh ame rian ac eeiii os 112 
1g ane a a ee 70 
WOR ATere Sen eC es ee ve, ete 537 
(COETIOFANES Aces. hone clon 134 
Cross Nelson River............ 274 
BNR ENG nates rae 200 
ORR eRe wee eee 64 
Ue ani 28 
EIB eI eee elateis hare cle te okies 319 
SSOONO ITEP kos. ona. eee. 53 
Granwalloenacy veer. eho cn 181 
eT gens bv hk 550 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.. 30 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part...... 29 
Pa MREROS oss caw'e's Fon ceont 65 
POIBEVGGOPIBU J. 6csicnjs sven doce ae 99 
MIDE. iv't's.s 35 39 5 50-5 <8 (oe 141 
TS a ge oe en a 1,817 
PROMOTES ER DES Sib ck ok Se eS Rs 154 
Wiper SETS Re oe, 525 
Namew (total, 79) part......... 8 
Northern Indian............... 150 
a (total, 336) part....... ie 
Paint SEIN es SE Css RTs 54 
Pelican, west of Lake Winni- 
POR OBIB Se Ph. LASER IO 80 
RV OT OO BTSs « o's eo oy x core’ x 250 
RESON tera eet a cracideeiems om 78 


1 Total includes 463 sq. miles in U.S.A. 


Province and Lake 


Manitoba—concluded 


Red Deer, west of Lake Win- 
RIPOROANIE © 25 «no akia oleh ls 


Winnipeg ® iyi take eee 
WUIDNIDESOSIS. |. hs sete ss ER 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 

1 485. )! part (reservoir). 


Saskatchewan— 


Te ieee eget res 
Athabasca (total, 3,058) part. . 
Wesnarder ke. tne eaten: 


Gan dloeaed eaento ncerrnniele aes 
WanOe MOR at oR oe ene 


Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.. 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part...... 


OCHO RIA ose ha ae 
NMontreAlee bepese oe ests. Leen, 
Namew (total, 79) part........ 
Nemeibent-uen enn. ose 


Ce rd 


er ed 


aon: (total, 99) part......... 
SMOGENSHONE haters 
Snake Bea cols ereh eee als see ene 


Alberta— 


Athabasca (total, 3,058) part. . 
Beaverhi REL mieremc Re aia hese) 


Cold eat L3G) Spartans 
TeseersSlawes euiksies candi puck 
Marin avy s Sectotrdc suse ioe otros 
Peerless tan ater tiie eee 
Primrose (total, 181) part..... 
Sullivan (variable)............ 
Utikumat:ttisos ark eee 
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sq.miles 
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3.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province or Territory and Lake pane Area Territory and Lake eee Area 
ft: sq.miles a ft: q.miles 
British Columbia— Northwest Territories—concl. 
PAGANI. clas lc Ae Fs oe Cee oS 1,334 52 || @Garry.eeeonte cece eee N 980 
Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2, 200 307.1 Fras, “dens fo) See ee cae 1,300 345 
ADING eee icc ee tee Lees 2,330 194 Great) Beant. ..tv ee eeeni ee 391 | 12,000 
ALOIS Raa a Sa Ae 3, 842 15 t Great Slaves.c<. cee ee ee 495 | 11,170 
UESUNS TS as fin ons cade aw hy 2,817 96 Hardisty,,.23 5. corn eres 699 107 
HIPANCOISM oy strc see a oe deicias 2,345 91 Hottaheee in: 32 eee ee 377 
TarriSOnSye teenie Cc ees . 84 87 Kaminuriak..i.cbeveeeeen toes 320 360 
ROCA Ver hc teemaen ceauks 1,741 1687|\=Macdougal’s.2-. 5. ...nee eee be 265 
Kotcho lanai veved and esti- Mackayaives trite ea ee ee eek 1,415 250 
TOACOC) Mme Re nero cinan ats 56 90 || MM aguse ehh) bx eter ey cents. i 540 
OMeLPATTO Wen here a noeek ee 1,379 59 Marian-heoes on. toe eee 495 90 
Okanagane.ct. tetcenc cee ne 1,123 136.) SiMartre la eeae cay oem te He 685 
Dota tere Me ccs kins sue asansele ' 2,666 50 Nueltin (total, 336) part......- ae 260 
ATES raccoon ee SR ea ee 2,000 100 Nutarawit: o .. eo See eee ie 350 
eeneP 5 ADDED ne ee 1,137 120 Rolly 5 Pee. s 2. tae oe ee 331 
SLUAT COM Sete or ie dene ticlon ot 2,225 139"! ROInGs eee sree kee eee 295 
Tagish (cotale138) parte. 2,148 03 Wan Rae tee ements, oe ergs ON 748 74 
Ea es aa tle eos 2,270 1024 MeSchultzinensnce. eee eee eee 115 110 
Teslin (GotaleiGl)) partes 2,250 65) ethoalintoa #2 eee eee ee Ae 160 
Upper row: i. enka. 3: 1,395 88 || Todatara (total, 241) part..... iA 85 
Yathkyeds) so waeeracn eee 300 860 
Northwest Territories— 
Yukon Territory— 
AN ores 6 (312) 1), Se ORE Ae 130 47 
PATEIMOUYOR (08 268 urcsdekwacaen 1,190 207 eeAishi hike. tent sneer eee ne 107 
PA VATIOERG aR ie Wiehe e's sXe a Owibeiste 1, 230 340 |} Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2,200 1 
BAK Green marti eco uete 30 975 Kluane? ee 5 tune eee ee 2,500 184 
Wlmnton=@olden-see re eee ee 1, 226 253 Kusa Waters, ocho eae 2,565 56 
Pub aAwnit mares ee Aewk cineeeere OOS ale COOu meluaibersomery ee yer eee 2,100 87 
LPs Ot CH ee RE 753 163 Tagish (total, 188) part........ 2,148 45 
ranikiineeet acer, eens cen cee i 175 || Teslin (total, 161) part........ 2, 250 96 


The river systems of Canada, excluding those of the Arctic Archipelago, are 
best studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4. 


4.—Drainage Basins 


Nortz.—Classified by the Engineering and Water Resources Branch, Department of Resources and 
Development. 


Drainage Basin wore di Drainage Basin oe 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
PRGIANGIC PROVINCES 3s. 5-460 voi en ccean cae 213,885 | (Great Slave Lake... 2.4) fence ee 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River.. 359,312 i Axctio’. Acad. cack eed ee 559, 676 
SNCS ci aa a er 573,197 otal or: ccc c cheese 930,357 
Pacific Basin 
Hudson Bay Basin Pacific: Rei. 355 sasene ch eee 273,540 
Yukon Riversid 20. sc. eee 127,190 
NortherniQuebets. cis. kca Jann coed. 343, 259 SS 
Southwest Hudson Bay................ 283 ,.997 Total. 3.4, <4. eae Pe 400, 730 
Nelsor Hiverse tere eos bahia eos 20s 368, 182 fa 
Western) Hudson bay.- see tkr aes encene. 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin............. 10,121 
eh OUALY. Fe oat Lee seghd 1,379,160 Area, Canada (less Arctic Archipelago)| 3,310,396 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United 
States territory. 
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In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled system of navigable inland waterways through 
a region rich in natural and industrial resources. From Duluth at the head of Lake 
Superior to Belle Isle at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the distance is 
2,280 miles. The St. Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have 
lakes available for reservoiring, have very large developed and potential power 
resources. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean : 
the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and 
the most settled part of Western Canada, but otherwise the rivers of the West, 
east of the Rockies, run away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt 
waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, 
which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada 
(2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation route through the 
Northwest Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave 
River, large river boats run without any obstruction down to Aklavik on the delta 
of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 5 gives the lengths of the principal 
rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 
s 
Nore.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus, the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


a 
SS ee 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River. : Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concl. 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)...} 1,900 |] N atashqvanty 2402s triste citar Conic 241 
(COREA ZO paces rererie goa geara Spatial tea ae tira eee ee OOGEISMOISIC reeset en ee me ay eee eee 210 
ATHUINOAI, nce ee bats Cet Ric deed bees Zia PELAIML LON enact ee eee oe eee ae 208 
GUSIO VITO ieee oes ele ae oe 20bF | RUxploite seat ace ch cae see eee oe 153 
BENT SOs Bee Aaa a en 15s aSkaupTy ic ose ons Sa ce Ova nia Relay 152 
Ma dawaska fo haere ni ir ce eine eS, 1SO"PCanaimktokum ect ate eee eet terre 139 
PRES SAR AOS STE SPIRE NN) Se te DLS IN Pragles Ae US Cse i RS SHORE Seat 138 
AE TSC) See a Al pean en AOL EL BLira@uCNt tan ets Nees tt he ee 135 
PPM WA Rees see cess een CL Gdns Marguerite riseosteesc es suc heen 130 
OURAN UFO 28 onc tek oan ea RL O0 Ny Grandor sc Ak Jace Soh oie etd e mist te 102 
DONO) ohn. ee eee nt tor tenes 80 
int) 0S A A ee RE oR Se ge Oa 70 Flowing into Hudson Bay 
TMOEED A INALION. (So cc< t,t. fi., we eee. 60 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)......... 475 || Nelson (to head of Bow)..............00. 1,600 
EL DODR Ase SRO. Seni ccitenccahek, wenew: « 280 Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 1,205 
MAS URSOINLS CHa tee occ tea eek oe ot es 185 South Saskatchewan.................. 865 
SUUADMUCKUAN. 4. Leen ns otc ees 165 Re duIDeer.. eircom cae nite «tele hake 385 
GE NPANEICO v-ny0 iors eis rnalnwaie celiac CEE, 325 BOW tact NS «sed ote aan tiene Bee & 315 
MIRECRWET OL Sten’ suet Cee ake ee 100 IBGLEy ste te ake Mee es, ee ken aes 180 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de- North Saskatchewan.................. 760 
ATTA UTD I a a igre ie ge areal ea elie Ra A 310 Red (to head of Sheyenne)............ ~ 48 
WOME ES ee ete os. Bee he PR lee ees 270 FASSINIDOINO Ss ee See hee eee 590 
{EDU EEN 8 ges Re, © nea A eae ea eae 240 DOULIS acite ae nicer hs ies on Honey 4 450 
PCPEEORIONEE = ENRON AI ee crs et, Pa 210 QuyA ppelled tent .ciocoe tion see eae 270 
Serene: Ss chee ar hes Jos 165 Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 475 
Ce SEN TENT et ogee gin Pea 120 Tinglishiee.. oem esc cone ee eet oon sk ~ 330 
Via the Great Lakes— CTULCHINM aR rele Arne eh Ri eee tech 1,000 
French (to head of Sturgeon)......... 180 Bea Ver sce ies reheat abh eee, eek 305 
SSHUEDOGH Ce coc. ee aeide « cha eeenee 110 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 660 
ramet es Mi ti tt) oe ae te 165 Mansaniska is t23..9 68500 sa sits bee cat 575 
PUHaAMes hoy ke core Go en ee 163 || Severn (to head of Black Birch)........... 610 
armies es h Ale st Ae oes Sit Ba 153: || Albany (to head of Cat).......:........6.. 610 
MOB SS oA cB cick actus anise said Aaa 150s) PD ubawntanae becky. Beto ecarr eens 580 
PLISSISSAG Te MOSER heroes ce sietes eae L40N Re Mastaraing senda mace eee Re tae 510 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)...... 130 || Fort George (to Nichicun Lake)........... 480 
LETT rie ed pi i aay a a ee COMPAL Ta waDIskat eee ee dee. soe 465 
MURIONAS Pam ech ee oes olen AOA icazan hes. trem ieven gegen Ma eat e- 213-14. 455 
De NECN Ae Te ah cchavuehin Giars cml oars Ge « 418 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
MMC RE et ci tee Sees cass Sas occcae 270 WES Wallipl meee eaten cern actos cee: 190 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concl. 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)......... 400) | Columbia iGn'@anada)a2.s ce econ ieee 459 
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Ocean Areas and Seas.—A comprehensive description of the ocean areas 
and seas of Canada would include sciences such as oceanography, marine biology 
and meteorology. However, the basic factor in any study of the oceanic-continental 
margin is the physical relief of the sea-floor and the scope of the information pre- 
sented here is, therefore, restricted to this and a few salient features of the Atlantic, 
Arctic and Sub-Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. Further 
details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower 
parts of the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The 
submerged Continental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transi- 
tion from continental to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great 
width and diversity of relief. From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies 
from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson 
Strait), and northward it merges with that of the Polar Sea. The outer edge of 
the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is of varying depths of from 100 to 
200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the steep declivity leading to 
abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental Shelf is slight 
but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands and 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets 
and shoals. Off Nova Scotia, the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from 
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the shore and constitutes the danger line for coastwise shipping. The whole 
floor of the marginal sea appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting 
well into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea-floor are attributed 
to glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are 
carried seaward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore- 
banks washes away enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding 
sea-floor. The conformation of the continental sea-floor is, therefore, constantly 
changing and navigation charts of Canada’s eastern seaboard must be continuously 
revised. 


Arctic and Sub-Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern 
coast of North America is a major part of the Great Continental Shelf surrounding 
the North Polar Sea on which lie all the Arctic Islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland 
and most of those of Europe and Asia. The Polar Shelf develops its maximum 
width on the 80th meridian of west longitude where it extends from the south of 
James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 


_ The floor topography of this continental margin is somewhat hypothetical but 
sufficient has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oceanward 
edge. This steep continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian 
Archipelago and constitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the 
Polar regions. From this declivity, deep well-developed troughs, cut by glaciers, 
enter between the western group of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which 
the depth is about 200 fathoms separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is 
an Inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; 
the greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects 
Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 480 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles 
wide and its greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic 
entrance. Great irregularities of the sea-floor are indicated but, except in inshore 
waters, few navigation hazards have been located. 


Pacific—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other 
marine zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized 
by bold, abrupt relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets 
penetrate the mountainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually 
a mile or two in width and of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. 
From the islet-strewn coast, the Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea- 
miles to its oceanward limit where depths of about 200 fathoms are found. There 
the sea-floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, parts of the western slopes of 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands lying only four miles and one mile, 
respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great detached land-masses are 
the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. Along the whole coast con- 
tinuous navigation is afforded through an inside passage sheltered from the sea 
by a protective barrier of islands. As is to be expected in a region so irregular in 
hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are numerous, necessitating great 
caution in navigation. 
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Subsection 3.—Islands 


The northern and western coasts of Canada are skirted by clusters of islands, 
Those on the north include a very large group within the Arctic Circle. On the 
west coast, Vancouver and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest and most 
important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, 
the Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the 
Province of New Brunswick, Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included 
in the Province of Quebec are the chief islands off the eastern coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island, 1,068 sq. miles 
in area, lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian 
Bay and the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence 
River. 


6.—Islands of Over 2,000 Sq. Miles in Area 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 
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HIIESIMERS Pe A eRe hice ha case 81,430) 7 Cornwallisss: \. feeaooc eee eee 2,630 

Bank wameine tech iui co acdyace cates aeralee 237230) CAMUNG ERIONeS = weeeen ieee eee ene 2,500 

Ree Bee et ee ee ee ot 

ROMEILOLOORD AIS. 5 oc ck.nis te aisle hw sislera ates ; Atlantic Ocean— 

Melville wie isterelslere sis ele le 6 e]eleisieleysisieieneisleisielele iby 870 Newfoundland PS OIRN Ren Bot Wi, 42, 734 

Southampton WeDo eS SEC IGE tn OOO TO OE 15, 700 Cape Breton ee ee 3970 

Be a pitelesig. Ul iesashy Ante eater we P33) | Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence)........ 3,043 

Rea ines ei aes aaa Prince, Mdward 22. «sg. Oey (eo oni 2,184 

eninceseatriCkessve rt ao. .cke eee eee 6,000 

RAC OUTSE So se rte neta et cir ee RC a 6,000 

GEA RANEROS. 6. oss oo ewe sce cadeeaae te 5,130 ||Pacific Ocean— 

STOVE ed aR 4,870 1 sVancouvericnt acs oe een eee 12,408 


Subsection 4.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the Rocky Mountain 
System. The named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are listed in Table 7. 


7.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Province and 
Mountain Range 
Norz.—The highest elevations of Eastern Canada are peaks of the Torngats in Labrador which reach 


about 5,000 feet and Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop Mountain in the Shickshock Range of 
the Gaspe District, Que., which rises to 4,160 feet. 


Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation 


ft: ib. 
Alberta Alberta—continued 

Rocky Mountains— Temple, .ocF Wea. autre ce eee 11, 636 
@oltnibratay sees Shee fort a 12,294 Kitehener... chs cciet cts acter 11,500 
IBPAZCAU Rates sett on ak. hee eceek co re ne Lyelll ee. eae, ee eee ee eee 11,495 

. 2,08 Bunga bee! ince, an See ree tee eee 11,457 

The Twins.....-1...sseeeeeeeee ees { 11675 Athabasca’: 40) i. 21 ene 11,452 
Hor bes tt eces® <2 seas ea ee 11,902 King Edward?) ii iic Sete ee eee 11,400 
Alberta eee Me eee ce ee 11,874 Victoriale. 330,08: once ee 11,365 
FASSINi WOM) Soseeera tas teats Caan 11,870 Snow Domel...2. Meum. ee ae 11,340 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 13. 
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CANADA 


(Exclusive of Northern Regions) 
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ELEVATIONS OF RAILWAY STATIONS IN CITIES AND TOWNS WITH OVER 5,000 INHABITANTS 
(Census of 1951) 
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7.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Province and 
Mountain Range—concluded 


Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Range and Peak | Elevation 


ae | eee 


hts rite 
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Rocky Mountains—concluded 11,320 ||Rocky Mountains—concluded 
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1 This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 2 This 
peak is on the boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 3 All the listed peaks are on or near 


the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


Section 2.—Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America 
Act, 1867, and its amendments, and as new provinces have been organized they 
have been granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. 
The Yukon and Northwest Territories, with their present boundaries, are adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. The chief physical and economic features 
of each of the provinces and of the territories are reviewed below. Details of 
resources and their development are given in later chapters. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland, once the oldest colony of the British Empire, 
is the newest and most easterly province of Canada. It comprises the Coast of 
Labrador, an area of 112,630 sq. miles on the mainland, and the Island of New- 
foundland. Separating the two portions is the Strait of Belle Isle, 93 miles in width 
at its narrowest point. From Nova Scotia across Cabot Strait the distance is 70 
miles. The Island is triangular in shape, the three sides each being about 320 miles 
long, and it has an area of 42,734 sq. miles. The climate of the Island is temperate, 
with cool summers and mild winters. Climatic conditions in Labrador are more severe. 
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The Island has low, rolling relief, with its highest elevations in the west where 
summits in the Long Range Mountains exceed 2,500 feet. Much of the surface 
is barren and rocky with innumerable ponds and swamps, and most of the land is 
unsuitable for farming. The river valleys and the west coast are thickly forested 
and support a thriving wood-pulp industry. The deeply indented coast line has 
many harbours providing safe anchorage for the fishing vessels that support the 
important fishing industry. Fishing, mainly for cod, is carried on along the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador and on the Grand Banks. The Province of New- 
foundland has extensive mineral deposits. Iron ore is mined from the huge Wabana 
deposits on Bell Island and production of iron ore from the large hematite deposits 
in the Labrador-Quebec region is expected to commence in 1954 following com- 
pletion of the 360-mile railway to connect the deposits with the port of Seven 
Islands. Lead-zinc-copper ore is mined at Buchans in the interior of the Island. 
The vast water-power resources of Labrador are in the first stages of development. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of Canada, is about 
120 miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles and an area of 2,184 sq. 
miles. Prince Edward Island lies 10 to 20 miles off the mainland, east of New 
Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia, and is separated from these Provinces by 
Northumberland Strait. 


The Island attains an altitude of about 450 feet above sea-level and is almost 
trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay and by the mouth of the 
Hillsborough River, which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its 
rich, red soil and red sandstone formations are distinctive features. The climate 
is tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and, combined 
with fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits 
of agriculture and fishing. The Province is noted for its production of seed potatoes, 
its lobster canneries, oyster beds and fur farms. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 
to 105 miles in width and has an area of 21,068 sq. miles almost surrounded by 
the Bay of Fundy, the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The mainland 
is connected with the Province of New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto. 
The Island of Cape Breton, forming the northeast portion of the Province, is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso and includes the famous salt- 
water Bras d’Or Lakes. On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and 
open to the sweep of Atlantic storms; it is extensively indented and has numerous 
harbours providing safety for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing 
industry of the Province. The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence are sheltered from the Atlantic by low ridges not exceeding an altitude 
of 1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast 
to the rocky Atlantic side, they present fertile plains and river valleys especially 
adapted by climate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. 


Nova Scotia is one of the leading provinces in the production of good-quality 
bituminous coal suitable for the production of coke and excellent for domestic 
use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief coalfields are in the Sydney and 
Inverness areas on Cape Breton Island, and in Pictou and Cumberland Counties 
on the mainland. Nova Scotia is also an important producer of salt, gypsum and 
barite. 
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New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape with an 
area of 27,985 sq. miles. The Bay of Chaleur on the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Northumberland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on the south, and 
Passamaquoddy Bay on the southwest, provide the Province with a very extensive 
sea-coast. It adjoins the United States on the west and the Province of Quebec 
on the north and northwest. 

The surface of New Brunswick is mostly undulating, its highest elevation of 
2,690 feet being in the vicinity of Grand Falls, on the St. John River. In the north- 
eastern half of the Province extensive areas of Crown lands carry valuable stands of 
merchantable timber and numerous rivers provide access to the lumbering areas. 
The Province is watered to the west and south by the St. John River, which, in its 
course of 400 miles, runs through country famed for its beauty. 


Economically, the forest resources are of first importance followed by the 
fisheries, although large areas of rich agricultural land are found in the numerous 
river valleys, especially that of the lower St. John, and in the broad plains along the 
Bay of Fundy coast. The mineral resources of the Province include moderate 
amounts of coal, natural gas and petroleum. A development of exceptional importance 
occurred early in 1953 when announcement was made of the discovery of a lead-zinc- 
silver-pyrite deposit near Bathurst. Drilling has since outlined what appears to be 
a lead-zine-copper deposit of substantial tonnage. The Federal Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys carried out an aeromagnetic survey over the area in 
March 1950, and the anomalies shown on the resultant map and on other aeromag- 
netic maps of the district have been staked over an area 70 miles north-south by 
40 miles east-west. 


Quebec.—Quebec, the largest province of Canada, lies east and southeast of 
Hudson Bay; adjoining it on the south are the United States and New Brunswick; 
with Ontario on the west. It has an area of 594,860 sq. miles, and most of the surface 
is made up of Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield. North of the St. Lawrence 
is the broken rim of the Canadian Shield, rising sharply to the Height of Land 
(varying from 1,000 to 3,000 feet) from which it descends gently to sea-level at 
Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. The Gulf of St. Lawrence and the River St. 
Lawrence penetrate the entire width of Quebec and divide the Eastern Townships 
and the Gaspe Peninsula to the south from the larger area of the Province to the 
north. 

With the exception of the treeless zone, extending north of latitude 58°, most 
of the Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in 
the southwest to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive 
timber limits, which form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry, Quebec 
is the foremost of the provinces in the development of hydro-electric power and 
has available water-power resources, at ordinary minimum flow, almost equal to 
those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Quebec has made exceptionally rapid 
progress in the development of its mineral resources and ranks next to Ontario in 
annual value of mineral output. The Province produces about 70 p.c. of the 
world output of asbestos and is a leading Canadian producer of copper, gold and 
zinc. In the Quebec-Labrador region are huge deposits of hematite from which pro- 
duction is expected to commence in 1954. Also, important discoveries of iron ore 
have been made on the west side of Ungava Bay. At Allard Lake in eastern 
Quebec are large deposits of ilmenite, an ore of titanium and iron, output from which 
is shipped to Sorel for treatment. The fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and 
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Gulf are important and inland waters abound in game fish. The climate and soil 
of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and of the Eastern Townships are well suited to 
general farming operations, including dairying and the production of vegetables 
and maple products. . 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, 
Ontario has an area of 412,582 sq. miles and is usually regarded as an inland province 
but its southern boundary has a fresh-water shore line of 2,362 miles on the Great 
Lakes while its northern limits have a salt-water shore line of 680 miles on Hudson 
and James Bays. - 


The surface of Ontario is characteristic of the Canadian Shield, except in the 
southern triangle lying between the lower lakes and the Ottawa River where the 
surface is undulating to rolling, being higher to the west of the Niagara Escarpment, 
northwest of which the highest elevations are obtained. The highest point in 
Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the northeastern corner of Lake Superior. 
Northwest from the Height of Land, the slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay 
where a large marginal strip (the Hudson Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above 
sea-level. 


Ontario has long been Canada’s leading producer of minerals and accounts for 
practically all the Canadian production of nickel and for about 95 p.c. of the world 
output of this metal. It is a leading world source of copper and the platinum metals 
and, mainly as a result of developments in the Steep Rock and Michipicoten areas, 
it is rapidly gaining prominence as a source of iron ore. Ontario also produces © 
several of the industrial minerals, a fairly recent addition to the list being asbestos 
from the Matheson area. The Province produces substantial quantities of natural 
gas and relatively small amounts of crude petroleum. 


. The Great. Lakes waterways system permits economic international trans- 
portation of iron ore and coal for Ontario’s basic iron and steel industries. This 
advantage, together with an abundance of natural resources, has made Ontario 
the foremost manufacturing province of Canada. Vast forest resources in proximity 
to hydro-electric power form the basis of a large pulp and paper industry, while the 
forests of the north are a rich fur preserve. 


The lands along the St. Lawrence and the lower lakes possess excellent soil and 
constitute a highly productive farming district catering to the needs of a large urban 
population. In the Niagara Peninsula fruit farming has been scientifically developed 
into a highly specialized industry. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, covering 246,512 sq. miles, is the most central of the 
provinces. With the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, it constitutes the 
Interior or Prairie Plains section of Canada—world-renowned for the quality of its 
wheat. 


Manitoba is a land of wide diversity, combining 400 miles of sea-coast along its 
northeastern boundary bordering Hudson Bay, great areas of mixed forests, large 
lakes and rivers covering an area of 26,789 sq. miles, a belt of treeless prairie extending 
to the southeastern corner of the Province, and patches of open prairie underlain 
by very fertile soil of great depth. The average elevation of the Province is between 
500 and 1,000 feet. The greatest height of 2,727 feet is Duck Mountain, northwest 
of Lake Dauphin. 
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Most of that part of Manitoba lying north and east of Lake Winnipeg is under- 
lain by rocks of the Canadian Shield. Within this area are numerous deposits of 
base metals and gold and from the mines in this area Manitoba obtains all its metal 
output. The largest operation is at Flin Flon where copper-zine deposits are located. 
These deposits straddle the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary and, for a number of 
years, most of the output has come from the Saskatchewan portion. Large copper- 
nickel deposits are being developed at Lynn Lake. 


Most of the southern portion of the Province forms part of the great plains 
region and from this area Manitoba obtains its output of several non-metallic 
minerals. Crude petroleum was discovered in the Virden district a few years ago 
and a number of wells are now in production in this general area, the present rate 
of output being in excess of 1,000 bbl. a day. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan, 251,700 sq. miles in area, lies in the centre 
of the Prairie Plains between Manitoba and Alberta and extends, as do those Prov- 
inces, from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th parallel of latitude 
on the north. The Canadian Shield extends over the northern third of the Province. 
This portion is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and is generally of low 
relief. It is rich in timber resources and from it comes Saskatchewan’s metal 
output which is practically all obtained from the large copper-zinc deposits straddling 
the Saskatchewan-Manitoba boundary. ‘The discovery of deposits of uranium ore 
in the Beaverlodge area north of Lake Athabasca has brought Saskatchewan promin- 
ently to the forefront as a potential world source of this ore; production in this area 
commenced in April 1953. 


The southern two-thirds of the Province forms part of the great plains region 
and is generally fertile, with soil of great depth. Normally, there is sufficient 
moisture for rapid growth and the abundant sunshine during the long summer season 
in this northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. This portion of Saskatchewan 
is rich in non-metallic minerals, including the fuels, and is the source of all of Canada’s 
output of sodium sulphate. During the past few years extensive exploration for 
crude petroleum and natural gas has been conducted here with increasingly successful 
results. 


a 


Alberta.—This Province covers 255,285 sq. miles and lies between Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia. ‘The southern part of the Province is dry, treeless 
prairie, changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open 
prairie, and giving way to mixed forests. The Canadian Shield extends only into 
the northeast corner of Alberta so that, excepting the fringe of mountainous country 
on its western border, practically the whole of the Province is underlain by arable 
soil of great depth. Alberta has three marked physical features—the plains, the 
foothills, and the portion of the Rocky Mountains within its boundaries. Overlying 
these is the marked difference in vegetation of the arid southwest and the more 
humid parklands of the remainder of the Province which merges with mixed and 
coniferous forest. Permanent agricultural settlement reaches its farthest northern 
point in Canada in the Peace River Valley of Alberta. The southern half of the 
Province, rising towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet but, in the northern half, the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 
feet are reached at Lake Athabasca in the northwest corner. 
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Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any of the provinces and, follow- 
ing the discovery of the Leduc oil field, about 20 miles southwest of Edmonton, in 
1947, it is rapidly becoming a major world source of crude petroleum. Huge 
reserves of natural gas have been disclosed, mostly as a result of oil-drilling opera- 
tions, and prospects are bright for further large discoveries of petroleum and natural 
gas. These resources provide the basis of Alberta’s industrial development. Lum- 
bering is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, and 
ranching is carried on in the dry sections of the south and west. In some southern 
prairie areas the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation make per- 
manent agriculture precarious and a number of large irrigation projects have been 
developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in the mountains that form 
the western boundary of the Province. The climate of Alberta is a particularly 
pleasant one, cooler in summer than the more eastern parts of the country and 
tempered in winter by the chinook winds, particularly in the south. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, 366,255 sq. miles in area, is the 
third largest and the most westerly province of Canada. It includes many islands 
of the Pacific, notably-Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands, the area, 
of the former being 12,408 sq. miles. 


The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains 
that cover all except the northeast corner resulting in a set of parallel linear valleys. 
Many of these are extremely fertile with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Generally, the agricultural areas of these valleys are 
relatively small and broken. Two large areas in the Peace River Block and the 
Stuart Lake District have great agricultural possibilities. The shore-line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets that are ideal for harbourage. 


The wealth of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper 
industries and places British Columbia first among the provinces in the production 
of lumber and timber. The Province excels in fishery products, chiefly on account 
of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for their variety 
and wealth. Production of lead, zine, silver, gold and, to a lesser extent, copper has 
played an important role in the economic life of the Province since its early days, 
while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver Island and at Crowsnest and Fernie 
in the interior have been worked for many years. The Province is one of the 
chief sources of tungsten ore in the free world and asbestos has been recently added 
to the list of minerals produced. Huge supplies of natural gas have been disclosed 
in the Peace River section of the Province. In water-power resources, British 
Columbia ranks second in Canada. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—These vast northern territories 
extend over an area of 1,511,979 sq. miles, from the 60th parallel of latitude to the 
northernmost limits. They comprise about 39 p.c. of the surface of Canada. 


The Territories are areas of contrast and extremes in topographical character- 
istics, flora and fauna, and climate. Surface features vary from the treeless plains 
of the far north, the rolling hills of the Canadian Shield in the east, and the forested 
valley of the Mackenzie River, to some of Canada’s highest mountain peaks in the 
west; from small streams and lakes to the longest rivers in Canada—the Mackenzie, 
which is over 2,600 miles in length, and the Yukon, which is approximately 2,000 
miles long, and Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, both of which are over 11,000 sq. 
miles in area. 
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Since the Klondike gold rush near the close of the nineteenth century, the Yukon 
Territory has been an important producer of placer gold. Rich deposits of lead-zinc- 
silver ore occur in the Mayo area from which a substantial production of these 
metals is obtained. Interest in the mineral possibilities of the Yukon has been 
increasing steadily in recent years. 

Mineral production in the Northwest Territories is still relatively small con- 
sidering the size of the region but the prospects for a substantial increase seem to be 
bright. Oil from the Norman Wells area, pitchblende products from deposits at 
Port Radium on the east shore of Great Bear Lake, and gold from the Yellowknife 
area are the chief minerals produced. 

The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the extension into 
the Mackenzie Valley of the central plains of the Prairie Provinces and crops are 
confined to vegetable gardens. In the northern regions the flora and fauna have 
their own peculiar patterns. There are immense areas of lichens, which at first 
sight appear to be stretches of broken greyish rock. These, along with sedges, 
grasses, crowber!ries, ground-willow, etc., provide food for the caribou and muskoxen. 

The winters along the Mackenzie River are bitterly cold, averaging 16° to 25° 
below zero, but in Yukon they are surprisingly mild and vary from 2° below to 21° 
below zero. 

Hunting of caribou, seals, walrus and whales and fishing and trapping form the 
principal basis of existence for the native Eskimos, providing food and hides for 
the manufacture of clothing, sleeping bags, etc. The introduction of reindeer by 
the Federal Government in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories has 
provided an important local industry to serve the people’s needs. 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 
Section 1.—Land Resources 


Extensive areas of arable and forested land, together with vast water-power 
resources, are the basis of Canada’s industrial and commercial life. Agricultural 
land has been developed on a substantial scale and is well distributed from east 
to west. It is characterized by a diversity of contour, soil and climate and is 
thus capable of producing a great variety of crops in a volume well beyond domestic 
requirements. Of the total land area, 15-5 p.c. is estimated as suitable for culti- 
vation and of this area a little less than 50 p.c. is, at present, occupied. Most of the 
unoccupied land considered potentially suitable for agriculture is now under forest. 
Altogether, about 37 p.c. of the total land area of the country is forested. This vast 
extent is of immense importance, not only in the production of lumber, pulpwood 
and fuel, but also in tempering the climate and conserving the water supply. 

This Section of the Year Book is concerned only with those summary phases 
of the subject that can be regarded as falling under the definition of physiography 
used in its wider interpretation. Detailed information regarding individual natural 
resources and their development will be found in later chapters, together with data 
concerning the efforts directed to conservation of those resources. 

Table 1 classifies the land resources as agricultural, forested or unproductive. 
Duplication is unavoidable between the totals of present and potential agricultural 
jand and the totals of forested land to the extent of agricultural lands under forest. 
The figures of agricultural lands are based on the 1951 Census; those on forested 
land are obtained from the Department of Resources and Development while those 
for total land area of Canada and the provinces are supplied by the Surveyor General. 
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Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2, classifying the land area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3 and 4 are 
obtained from Federal Government sources and items 1, 5 and 6 from Provincial 
Government sources. 


2.—Land Area classified by Tenure, by Province, (circa) 1953 


Item N’f’ld. i Seed OI N.S. NUE: Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles’| sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Alienated from the Crown or in process 
OiAliOnAslON Ne. tact c oe ake ate 6, 681 2,173 15,619 16,438 36,000 41,013 
2. Federal lands other than National 
Parks and Indian reserves.......... 2 — 13 476 2,067! 1,126 
PINS TVONAL PALES Me cach soc cis crests 6 eis — 7h 390 80 2 12 
APeIN Gian MEOSCEVES sent cern sco cals brie 0.8 _ 4 30 59 281 2,437 
5. Provincial lands, including leased lands 
and forest reserves but not Provin- 
Glalabarksee ia weeks ac ciel ooo oes 141,269 — 4,691 10,420 465, 486 298,341 
ETO VANCLALS DALES crerccl cco evecisisiara,s70's. 0 oo 42 — — — 20,026 5, 212 
Totals, Land Area............. 147,994 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 523,860 348,141 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta B.C and Canada 
N.W.T 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


. Alienated from the Crown or in process 


1 : 
OMA TIENALION ke tsi. tesa eae teu 44,727 | 104,413 78,377 19,695 67 365, 203 
2. Federal lands other than National 
Parks and Indian reserves.......... 2 51 11,671 161 |1,455,083 5 1,470, 652 
MN ATION AUP AL KB: ccoc's Sait \e,ete sesasctersoe « 1,148 1,496 20, 7184 1,671 3, 6255 29,147 
a ndian reserves. :. des ess cscs ccs hess 819 1,881 2,370 1, 283 9 9,173 
5. Provincial lands, including leased lands 
and forest reserves but not Provin- 
CialeAT Seach lake one Cre outils c 173,027 | 110,656 | 185,555 | 322,388 — 1,661, 833 
GLO MINGT AMAT KS a accords Bonide «ibe viele — 1, 6856 109 14,081 = 41,155 
Totals, Land Area............. 219,723 | 220,182 | 248,800 | 359,279 |1,458,784 || 3,577,163 


a 


1 Includes the Gatineau Park (70 sq. miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0:36 sq. miles) which 
are under federal jurisdiction but which are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than 1 sq. mile. 
3 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians 
and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in which hunting and trapping is otherwise forbidden, and as 


reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 4 Includes Wood Buffalo 
Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, although reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered as a 
National Park. 5 That portion of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 6 Includes 1,392 sq. miles of 


unsurveyed lands—Provincial Park areas. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands 
in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Experi- 
ment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public 
lands held by the several Departments of the Federal Government for various 
purposes connected with federal administration. The Dominion Lands Act (R.S8.C. 
1927, c. 113) and the Ordnance and Admiralty Lands Act (R.S.C.,. 1927, c. 58) 
were repealed in 1950, while the Territorial Lands Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 263) and the 
Public Lands Grants Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 224) were enacted to replace them and 
became effective June 1, 1950. 
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The largest land areas under federal administration are the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon Territory amounting to about 1,458,784 sq. miles or 41 p.c. of the 
land surface of Canada. This part of the national domain, which is all north of the 
60th parallel of latitude, is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Development. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered 
since Confederation by the Provincial Governments. In 1930, the Federal Govern- 
ment transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to their respective 
Governments, and all lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except 6,681 sq. miles 
of alienated land and 2 sq. miles of federal land, became provincial public lands 
under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. 

All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been alienated except 
11 sq. miles under federal administration. 

Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
respective provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter 
XXVIII, under ‘‘Landsy’’.) 

Certain areas in most of the provinces have been set aside for parks and reserves; 
these are dealt with in Subsection 3. 


Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided 
for by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks. Many of these Parks 
are easily accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation 
from camping facilities to palatial hotels and cosy cabins. A wide variety of summer 
and winter recreational attractions are available in mountain, lakeland, woodland 
and seaside areas of exceptional scenic beauty. 

The areas of the Parks are given in Table 3; location, year of establishment 
and main characteristics are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


3.—Land Area of National and Provincial Parks, by Province, 1953 


Province or Territory National Provincial Total 

; sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Newloundlandiciiccenasnanee he eo eee haere este _ 42-00 42-00 
Princesa ward ISlands 1. s.e cose ere celeste cine cte cheers 7-00 — 7-00 
INOVeiSGotia ls: Sek. ee ears Seite eee eee eae anléve so eigavelte Sete 390-61 _— 390-61 
INewebBruns wicks: ct. Actin sere ates ate lovato incre ters 79-63 — 79-63 
Quebec esos Soe oak Petra UP She Gide os oe aR ete 331 20,026-10 20, 026-431 
(On hg le? Geer c ME ER er Re emer casein et ORGAN Res cm eee 11-74 5, 212° 1% 5, 223-91 
MSI EO Da eee re tine wes ao ore se reem ie aites OL ee ROME tees minke here ree oes 1, 148-09 2 1, 148-09 
Saskatehe wan oe 5.tracg xia <etes te tee Ae Ere eo haadln muon otek 1,496-05 1, 685-133 3, 181-18 
AT ert: et Riorele ccs ate clr n ee senc ce Ser ee nT Reece Grote aer ee 20, 718-00 109-09 20, 827-09 
Britisht@olumbias Se iesc oss ones Sree roto as seeks Rie 1, 671-00 14, 081-00 15, 752-00 
Yukonand) Northwest Territories: )-.4 esac o-siece sede te 3, 625-00 — 3, 625-00 
Camadae ren ie Neds ee ceed oe tlle 29, 147-46 41,155-49 70,302 -94 
1 Not including area of Gatineau Park, 70 sq. miles in extent (see p. 32). 2 Provincial park develop- 
ment is being carried out in some of Manitoba’s forest reserves. 3 Includes Nipawin and Lac La Ronge 


unsurveyed lands, 1,392 sq. miles in extent. 
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National Parks.—From 1885, when the first National Park was established 


around the mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., until 1953, 28 areas covering more 
than 29,000 sq. miles have been set aside as National Parks. 


These Parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of 
their flora, fauna and natural phenomena, for the preservation of their scenic 
beauty and interest and, in come cases, the marking of their historical significance 
in the building of the nation. They are supervised by the National Parks Branch, 
Department of Resources and Development, and are developed and maintained in 
such a manner as to provide perpetual inspiration, education and healthful 
recreation for present and future generations. 


The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. Accom- 
modation in privately owned hotels, bungalow cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages 
is available, and modern cabins have been built in several of the Parks by the 
National Parks Administration to afford low-rental accommodation to Park visitors. 
Recreational facilities include heated outdoor swimming pools with dressing-room 
buildings; equipped camp-grounds, some with trailer-park facilities; golf courses 
in superb scenic settings; tennis courts; bowling greens; well-equipped children’s 
playgrounds; athletic fields; horseshoe pitches; outdoor checker-boards; and, in 
some of the Parks, amphitheatres where plays, concerts and film shows are held in 
the open. For winter sports there are down-hill and slalom ski courses, ski Jumps, 
ski tows and a chairlift. 


A park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant 
vigilance for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish 
in order to improve angling opportunities in Park waters are carried out extensively 
and successfully; fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National 
Parks. (A special article on Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks is given in the 
1952-53 Year Book, pp. 34-36.) Two of the National Parks are largely big-game 
preserves where herds of buffalo and other animals find sanctuary. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks, Canada has 
eleven national historic parks. The National Parks and Historic Sites Service of 
the Department of Resources and Development is also responsible for the marking, 
preservation and restoration of places of great historic interest in Canada. More 
than 450 such sites have been marked on the recommendation of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. The most important recent additions to 
the list of historic places transferred to National Parks Administration are Lower 
Fort Garry in Manitoba, Fort Battleford in Saskatchewan, and the Citadel at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
LL 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 
Recreational Parks 
Bete och Gie's stoctele oe ia Western Alberta, on| 1885 2,564-0 |Magnificent scenic recreational area; noted 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Min- 
ies. eral hot springs; summer and winter 


sports. Accessible by rail, highway and 
air. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
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4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


‘ 


Year 
Park Location Estab- | Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 

Scenic and Recrea- 

tional Parks—con. 

‘VOnOn eres tee sare Eastern British Col-| 1886 507-0 |Lofty peaks, ak rae waterfalls, colour- 
umbia, on west ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
slope of Rockies. Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 

Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds 

Glacients. sce: wax cane Southeastern British} 1886 521-0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
Columbia, on sum- glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
mit of the Selkirk only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Range. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, | 1895 204-0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 

Z adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
Park in Montana, ground with spectacular peaks and beau- 
U.S.A. tiful lakes. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

VASDOLACIe ereteooiee winks Western Alberta, 1907 4,200:0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
on east slope of sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice-fields, 
Rockies. beautiful lakes and famous _ resort, 

Jasper. Mineral hot springs, summer 
and winter sports. Accessible by rail, 
highway and air. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 

Mount Revelstoke... .|Southeastern British} 1914 100-0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
Columbia,on west alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
slope of Selkirks. highway. Summer accommodation in 

Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp-grounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands./In St. Lawrence | 1914 189-4 |Mainland area and 13 islands among Thous- 
River between (acres) | and Islands. Recreational and camping 
Morrisburg and area. Accessible by highway: by boat 
Kingston, Ont. from nearby mainland points. 

IRointieeleet.e acess Southern Ontario, 1918 6-0 |Recreational area. Remarkable beaches, 
on Lake Erie. southern flora. Resting place for mi- 

gratory. birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

Kootenay 0.02 stasecl Southeastern British} 1920 543-0 |Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Columbia, on west Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
slope of Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 

springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped — camp- 
grounds. 

Prince Albert........ Central Saskat-| 1927 1,496-0 |Forested. region dotted with lakes and 
chewan, north of interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
Prince Albert. ground and recreational area. Accessible 

by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds.’ 

Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 1,148-0 |Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
toba, west of Lake summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Winnipeg. Accessible by highway. Hotel and 

bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp-grounds. 

Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay,| 1929 5-4 |Recreational and camping area. Unique 
north of Midland, pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
Ont. by boat from nearby mainland points. 


Equipped camp-grounds and _ annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 
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4,—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded 


Year 
Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 


Location 


sq. miles 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—concl. 
Cape Breton High- |Northern part of | 1936 390-0 |Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
lands. Cape Breton Is- background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
land, N.S. tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 
Prince Edward Island|North shore of 1937 7-0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Prince Edward St. Lawrence. JRecreational area, fine 
Island. bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
TRY Riga pine Siemens On Bay of Fundy | 1948 79-5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
between Moncton region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
and Saint John in Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
New Brunswick. ped camp-grounds. 
Wild Animal Parks 
mikWsland eo)... Central Alberta, 1913 75-0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
near Edmonton. buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Pop- 
ular recreational area. Accessible by 
highway. Bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion and equipped camp-grounds. 
Wood Buffalo!........ Partly in Alberta | 1922 17,300-0 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 


Home of largest remaining herd of bison 


and partly in 
on the Continent. Other wildlife abund- 


Northwest Terri- 


tories, between ant. 
Athabasca and 
Slave Rivers. 

Historic Parks acres 

HortiAnne..'..:.... 06 Nova Scotia, at An-| 1917 31-0 |Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
napolis Royal. and well-preserved earthworks. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 1926 81-3 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 18th 
near Sackville. century. Museum. 

Fortress of Louis- |Cape Breton Island,| 1941 339-5 |Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 

bourg. N.S., 25 miles 1720-40. Interesting excavations. Mus- 
from Sydney. eum. 

Port Royal...........|Port Royal, N.S.,| 1941 17-0 |Restoration of ‘‘Habitation”’ or first fort 
8 miles from An- built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts 
napolis Royal. and Poutrincourt. 

Fort Chambly....... Chambly, Que...... 1941 9.5 |French fort on Richelieu River, first built 

in 1665. Museum. 

Fort Lennox.......... Tle-aux-Noix, Que.,| 1941 210-0 |Site of early French fort built in 1759. 
near St. Johns. 

Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ont....... 1941 8-5 |Defence post built 1812-18. Museum. 

Fort Malden......... Amherstburg, Ont..| 1941 5-0 |Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 

Fort Prince of Wales..| Northern Manitoba,| 1941 50-0 |Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
near Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 

Lower Fort Garry....|Manitoba, 20 miles 1950 12-8 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
north of Winnipeg. Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 

Fort Battleford...... Saskatchewan, 4] 1951 36-7 |North West Mounted Police post built in 


miles south of 1876. 


North Battleford. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and 
Development. 
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Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. These Parks, as in the case of 
the National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest maintained for the 
benefit of the public. The Provincial Parks are administered by the Provincial 
Governments concerned and, in most cases, have not yet reached the degree of 
development that marks the National Parks. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick there are no Provincial Parks. In Manitoba, provincial 
park development is carried out in certain of the province’s forest reserves, particu- 
larly in Whiteshell Reserve and Cormorant Reserve. 


5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks 


Year 

Province and Park Location Ghee) Area Characteristics 

ishe 
acres 

Newfoundland— 

Serpentine......... South of Humber Arm,} 1939 26,880 | Undeveloped. 
west coast. 

Quebec— 

Laurentides....... 25 miles north of Quebec] 1895 /2,312,100 |Altitude 3,000 ft. Numerous lakes, 
city, on both sides of tumultuous rivers. Speckled trout, 
Quebec-Chicoutimi moose, deer, black bears, wolves, 
highway. etc. No hunting. Three hotels and 

50 fishing camps. 

Trembling 80 miles north of Montreal,| 1895 782,720 |Famous resort area, summer and 

Mountain. Mont Tremblant Village winter. Ski school and lifts, 40 miles 
close to the southern of ski trails, 9 ski slopes. Lac Trem- 
section of Park. blant 750 ft. above sea-level. High- 

est peak Mont Tremblant, 3,100 ft. 

Gaspesian......... Gaspe Peninsula.......... 1937 328,960 |Established to preserve caribou and 

: wildlife on south side of St. Lawrence. 
Accessible from Ste. Anne des Monts, 
Gaspe. Speckled trout, 5 fishing 
camps. One hotel at Ste. Anne des 
Monts. Includes the highest peaks 
of the Shickshock Mountains. High- 
est peak Mount Jacques-Cartier, 
4,160 ft. 
Mount Orford..... On Orford Mountain, 15] 1938 9,970 |Altitude 2,860 ft. Skiing and golfing. 


miles westof Sherbrooke. 


La Vérendrye..... In western part of Province} 1939 |3,038,000 |Altitude 1,200 ft. Numerous lakes and 


140 miles northwest of rivers. Trout, pike, pickerel and 

Montreal on both sides bass. Tourist accommodation and 

of Montreal-Abitibi stopping place. Twelve fishing 

highway. camps maintained by Dept. of Fish 
and Game. 

Chibougamau Fish|30 miles west of Lake St.} 1946 |2,176,000 |Altitude 1,300 ft. Numerous lakes and 
and Game Re-| John. Strip 80 miles long rivers. Trout, pike and pickerel. 
serve. on both sides of Lake Five fishing camps and one camping 

Chibougamau highway. ground maintained by Dept. of 


Fish and Game. 


Shick Shocks’ Fish|Adjacent to and complet-| 1949 200,960 |See ‘‘Gaspesian’’ above. 
and Game Re-| ing Gaspesian Park. 


serve. 
Kipawa Lake Fish|Approximately 8 miles} 1950 640,000 |Altitude 1,000 ft. Numerous lakes and 
and Game Re- northeast of Timiska- rivers. Trout, pike and pickerel. 
serve. ming. 

Mistassini Fish and “4 1953 {3,328,000 |Altitude 1,300 ft. Numerous large 

Game Reserve. lakes. Speckled trout, grey trout, 
pike and pickerel. 
Ontario— 

Algonquin...... ...|In southeastern Ontario in} 1893 |1,754,240 |Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
the District of Nipissing Hotels, summer cottage sites, camp- 
and the County of Hali- ing facilities, canoe trips, fishing, 
burton, 141 miles north bathing. 


of Toronto, 105 miles 
west of Ottawa. 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—con. 


Province and Park 


Ontario—concl. 

Rondeau.........- In southwestern Ontario 
in the County of Kent, 
20 miles southeast of 
Chatham, 70 miles east 
of Windsor. 

QuctiCo: .. ss. osey- In northwestern Ontario 


in the Rainy River dis- 
trict. Southern boundary 
adjoins the International 
Boundary midway be- 
tween Port Arthur and 
Fort Frances. 


Ipperwash Beach. |In southwestern Ontario in 
the County of Lambton, 
on Lake MHuron, 100 
miles north of Windsor, 
50 miles north of Chat- 
ham. 


In northeastern Ontario in 
the District of Algoma, 
on Lake Superior, about 
70 miles north of Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


In northwestern Ontario in 
the Thunder Bay dis- 
trict. On north shore of 
Lake Superior, 40 miles 
northeast of Port Arthur 
and Fort William. 


Saskatchewan— 
Cypress Hills..... South of Maple Creek near 


International Boundary. 


15 miles northeast of Kam- 
sack. 


Duck Mountain... 


Good Spirit Lake.|20 miles west of Canora... 


Greenwater Lake.|North of Kelvington..... 


Lake Katepwa....|In Qu’Appelle Valley, 14 
miles north of Trans- 
Canada Highway from 
Indian Head. 

Little Manito..... On Manitou Lake......... 

Moose Mountain...|15 miles north of Carlyle. . 

INADA WANs, sicid, 016 «2% 35 miles northwest of 
Nipawin. 

Lac La Ronge..... 190 miles north of Prince 

lbert. 

Alberta— 

Aspen Beach...... On shore of Gull Lake, 
west of Lacombe. 

Park Lake..:...,... North and west of Leth- 


bridge. 


1894 


1913 


1937 


1944 


1944 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1934 


1939 


1930 


1930 


1,190,400 


109 


345, 600 


40,320 


10,880 
51,840 

3,827 
22, 240 


17 


238 
98,560 
161, 280 


729 , 600 


186 


Characteristics 


Partly cultivated, fine timber stands. 
Enclosed and wild animals. Fishing, 
duck - hunting, camping facilities, 
summer cottage sites, restaurant, 
store, dance pavilion, other recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Wilderness area, 
Camping 
hing. 


1, wildlife preserve. 
facilities, canoe trips, 


Sand beach, woodland area. Fishing, 
camping facilities, bathing. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
Fishing. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 


Forest area. Bungalow, lodge and 
cabin accommodation, auto camp. 


Forest and lake area. Beaches. Fish 
and wild life. 


Camp and picnic grounds. Fishing, 
swimming. 
Forest and lake area. Swimming, 


fishing. 


Lake area, camping, fishing, swim- 
ming, playground activities. 


Medicinal waters. Chateau, cabin 


and tourist accommodation. 


Lake area. Poplar and white birch 
stands. Fishing. 


Lodgepole pine stands. Camping, trout 
fishing. 


Lake area. Spruce and poplar stands. 


Tourist accommodation, trout fish- 
ing. 
Summer village, lake front. Recrea- 


tional and picnic facilities. 


Recreational and picnic facilities. 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—con. 


Year 
Province and Park Location Estab- 
lished 
Alberta—concl. 
Saskatoon ; 
Mountain........ In Grande Prairie district.} 1930 
Sylvan Lake...... On shore of Sylvan Lake,} 1930 
11 miles west of Red 
Deer. 
Writing-On-Stone..}On Milk River east and| 1930 
north of Coutts. 
Gooseberry Lake.| North of Consort......... 1931 
Rochon Sands..... 7 miles west, 9 miles north} 1931 
of Stettler on Buffalo 
Lake. 
Lundbreck........ West of Macleod on Crows-| 1932 
nest Pass Highway. 
Saskatoon Island..|West of Grande Prairie....| 1932 
Dillberry Lake...|On Alberta-Saskatchewan] 1933 
boundary near Chauvin. 
Hommy OC OIaS NeartAl brightens e 1935 
Wapiti River...... 10 miles south of Grande} 1936 
Prairie. 
aber. ae 1 mile west, 1 mile north} 1938 
of Taber on south shore 
of Oldman River. 
Crimson Lake..... 9 miles northwest of] 1948 
Rocky Mountain House. 
Red Lodge........ 9 miles west of Bowden on| 1948 
Little Red Deer River. 
Woolford eso. 6 miles east of Cardston.| 1948 
Island in St. Mary’s 
River. ; 
Kainbroolcaeeeeeee Island in Lake Newell, 9] 1949 
miles south of Brooks, 
joined to mainland by a 
causeway. 
Beauvais Lake....|12 miles southwest of Pin-| 1952 
cher Creek. 
Cypress Hills..... 40 miles south of Medicine] 1952 
Hat. 
Drumheller Pro- |Near Munson Ferry....... 1952 
tected Area. 
Garner Lake...... 6 miles north of Spedden...| 1952 
Vermilion....:....|Near Vermilion........... 1952 
Gaetz Lake....... Red’ Weer cee. eo ea: 1952 


Area 


7,834 


90 


68 


96 


530 


49,453 


5,517 


2,278 
1, 600 
198 


Characteristics 


Scenic view. Park closed at present. 


Picnic and parking facilities for tran- 
sient trade to the summer resort of 
Sylvan Lake. 


Natural obelisks and undeciphered 
hieroglyphics. Recreational and 
picnic facilities. 

Private summer cottages. Recrea- 

tional and picnic facilities. 


Recreational and picnic facilities. 


Scenic area adjacent to Lundbreck 
Fallen#s 

Summer cottages. Recreational and 

picnic facilities. 


Private summer cottages. Recreation- 
al and picnic facilities. 


Recreational and picnic facilities. 


Picnic facilities. 


Recreational and picnic facilities. 


Private summer cottages. Recrea- 


tional and picnic facilities. 


Recreational and picnic facilities. 
Recreational and picnic facilities. 


Surveyed for private summer cottages. 
Recreational and picnic facilities. 


Private summer cottages. Recrea- 
tional and picnic facilities. Excellent 
fishing. 


Scenic. Strange formation of terrain 
containing rare specimens of pre- 
glacial plant, insect and animal life, 
some species of which are found only 
in sub-tropical areas. Private sum- 
mer cottages, tourist camp. Recrea- 
tional and picnic facilities. 


Fossilized remains of pre-historic ani- 
mals of the dinosaur type. A second- 
ary road extends through the valley 
from Drumheller but the fossil beds 
can be reached only on foot. Inter- 
esting valley formations. 


Recreational and picnic facilities. 
Recreational and picnic facilities. 


Sanctuary for game birds and animals. 
Ideal for nature study. 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—con. 


Year 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
" lished 
acres 
British 

Columbia—! 

Strathcona........ Campbell River, Van-| 1911 529,920 |Oldest B.C. Provincial Park, situated 
couver Island. in the rugged centre of Vancouver 

Island. Contains many glaciers, 
alpine meadows and lakes. Della 
Falls, one of the world’s highest falls. 
Undeveloped and mostly inacces- 
sible. 

Mt. Robson....... Mt. Robson, adjacent to} 1913 513,920 |Rocky Mountain park featuring Mt. 

: Jasper Park. Robson, highest peak in the Cana- 

dian Rockies, Berg Lake and im- 
pressive glaciers. Access to Berg 
Lake Camp by horse trail. 

Jobn Dean s.0:ra</- Sidney, near Victoria, Van-| 1921 98 |Mountain viewpoint overlooking the 

couver Island. Saanich Peninsula and Gulf Islands. 
Features primeval forests and wild 
flowers. Picnic grounds and hiking 
trails. Accessible by road. 

Kokanee Glacier..| Near Nelson.............. 1922 64,000 |High mountain park featuring Kokanee 

Glacier and several scenic lakes. 
Fishing, mountaineering and skiing. 
Poor road and trail access. y 
Mt. Assiniboine...|South of Banff............ 1922 12,800 |Outstanding area of Rocky Mountain 
scenery, features Mt. Assiniboine and 
small lakes. Hiking, riding, fishing, 
skiing. Access by horse trail. 

Nakusp Hot Nakusp, Arrow Lake,| 1925 127 |Hot springs. Access by eight miles 

Spring. ; southeast B.C. of trail. 

Salt Lake......... Prince nUupeibescs oe sle acre 1925 87 |Community swimming and picnic 

area. Access by ferry from Prince 
Rupert. 

Garibaldr..<. 2.2. Haney - Squamish, lower| 1927 612,615 |Outstanding scenic park with moun- 
mainland, north of Van- tain lakes, peaks and glaciers, flower 
couver. meadows and interesting geological 

features. Potential winter sports 
area. Access by trail from several 
points on the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 

Mt. Seymour...... North Vancouver main-| 1936 9,156 |Mountain, winter-sport park with sum- 
land. mer hiking, swimming and berry- 

picking. Highway under construc- 
tion. 

Crescent Beach...|Crescent Beach, lower] 1938 237 |Ocean beach. Accessible by road. 
mainland near Interna- 
tional Boundary. 

Tweedsmuir...... Bella Coola, Burns Lake ..| 1938 |3,456,000 |One of the larger wilderness areas in 

North America. Scenic boat tours 
and trail rides. Fishing and hunting. 

Peace Arch........ White Rock, B.C., and} 1939 16 |Landsecaped international park featur- 
Blaine, Washington, In- ing Peace Arch. Picnic grounds. 
ternational Boundary. King George VI Highway. 

Wells Grays uct North of Kamloops....... 1939 {1,165,005 | Undeveloped lake and mountain park. 


Fishing and hunting. Accessible by 
poor road and trail. 


1 Excludes 31 parks which are mainly of local interest (see pp. 27-30 of the 1950 Year Book). 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—concl. 


Year 

Province and Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 

lished 
acres 
British 

Columbia—concl. 

Ghasmiicceede ccs Clinton, central B.C....... 1940 315 |Outstanding geological feature — a 
great chasm in the Interior Plateau 
adjacent to the Caribou Highway. 

SIE SB ALIS Sec tesis aie Campbell River, east) 1940 2,558 |Series of cascades and falls on Camp- 

coast, Vancouver Island. bell River. Stand of giant firs. 

Englishman River|Parksville................ 1940 240 |Forest area, picturesque river contain- 

Falls. ing falls and canyons. Picnicking, 
swimming, camping and _ hiking. 

Accessible by highway. 
Little Qualicum {Qualicum Beach, adjacent} 1940 207 |Forest area, picturesque river contain- 
Falls. to Parksville - Alberni ing falls and canyons. Picnicking, 
highway. swimming, camping and _ hiking. 

Accessible by highway. 

Premier Lake..... Cranbrook, Canal Flats,| 1940 165 |Mostly local use. Fishing, picnicking, 

southeast B.C. swimming. Poor road access. 

Silver Star........ Vernon, Okanagan, south} 1940 21,888 |Interior mountain park, alpine scenery, 

central B.C. berry-picking, skiing. Accessible by 
poor road. 

Stamp Falls...... Alberni, Vancouver Island.}| 1940 424 |Popular forest park with river falls, 
fish ladder and swimming pool. 
Picnicking, camping. Road access. 

amber. acer: Big Bend Highway. Park} 1941 {2,481,960 |Undeveloped forest and mountain area 

adjoins Jasper and Banff. bordering easterly portion of Big 
Bend Highway. 
Manning=s...-eeee Hope-Princeton Highway,| 1941 179,313 |Mountain park featuring alpine flower 
south central B.C. near meadows and scenic fishing lakes. 
International Boundary. Wildlife sanctuary. Accessible by 
highway. 

Darke Lake...... Summerland, south Okan-| 1943 5,472 |Scenic group of interior mountain lakes. 

agan. Fishing, hunting and boating. 

McMillan......... Cameron Lake, Vancouver| 1944 337 |World-famous stand of virgin west- 

Island. coast forest. Accessible by Alberni- 

Parksville highway. 
Memory Island...|Shawnigan Lake, south} 1945 2 {Small undeveloped island in recrea- 
Vancouver Island. tional area. Swimming, fishing, 

adjacent to highway. 

Petroglyph....... Nanaimo, east coast, Van-| 1948 4 |Site of ancient rock carvings of un- 

couver Island. known origin. Accessible by road. 

Cultus Lake...... Chilliwack, Fraser Valley,| 1948 950 |Summer park. Swimming, picnicking, 

lower mainland. fishing. 

Ivy Green........ pe ECE, Vancouver - 1949 51 |Community park and picnic ground. 

sland. 

Cameron Lake....}Cameron Lake............ 1950 733 |Attractive lakeside area in an unspoiled 
rugged mountain valley adjacent to 
Parksville-Alberni highway. 

Miracle Beach..... Oyster River, north Van-| 1950 142 |Ocean beach with outstanding vista 


couver Island. over the Gulf Islands. 
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Subsection 4.—The National Capital Plan* 


The Master Plan to guide the long-range development of Ottawa and the 
National Capital District, and to creat a Capital in keeping with Canada’s achieve- 
ments and status as a nation, was completed at the end of 1948. The final report 
on the Plan was forwarded to the Government by the National Capital Planning 
Committee and the Federal District Commission} and tabled in the House of Com- 
mons on May 22, 1951. Details of the Plan are given in the 1950 Year Book, 
pp. 18-20, and progress made is outlined in subsequent editions. 

The most important new project undertaken during 1953 was the rebuilding of 
Sussex Street, a main artery on which are located several national institutions, 
including the National Archives, the Royal Canadian Mint, the National Research 
Council, the permanent residence for Canada’s Prime Minister, and the residence 
of the Governor General. Plans call for the removal of the present street-car 
tracks (motor-buses will be used on the route in future) and overhead wiring is to 
be placed underground. The project is being carried out jointly by the City of 
Ottawa and the Federal District Commission. 

A project for the improvement of the Hull approach to the Chaudiére bridges 
was also decided upon by the FDC after consultation with the cities of Ottawa and 
Hull and the Federal Department of Public Works. 

Good progress continued on the installation of new railway facilities in accord- 
ance with long-range plans to remove the present trackage from central Ottawa and 
Hull to the urban outskirts, and, subsequently, to use the rights-of-way thus released 
for arterial roads. Land was acquired along the new rail belt for the relocation of 
industries requiring rail services. The signal system is being installed in new yards 
for the use of the Canadian National Railways along the rail belt at the southern 
edge of Ottawa. When the installations are complete the CNR will transfer its 
operations from the crosstown tracks and yards that bisect the Capital along 
Catherine Street. The FDC is acquiring extra land to widen and link up this cross- 
town right-of-way to permit construction of an east-west traffic artery which will 
join with Highway 17 east and west of Ottawa. A new rail Junction west of the 
Capital linking two CNR lines and diverting rail traffic to the new rail belt is now 
in operation, and seven miles of trackage has been lifted preparatory to construction 
of the western end of the new traffic artery. 

The Commission continued its policy of using part of the National Capital 
Fund, which receives an annual parliamentary grant of $2,500,000, to share in the 
costs of extending municipal water and sewage services in conformity with the 
Master Plan. Progress also continues on the acquisition of land for the new eastern 
and western parkways, which will run in a broad are south from the vicinity of 
Rockcliffe Airport, cross the Rideau River near Hog’s Back, and continue west and 
north to the Ottawa River near Britannia. 

Since the inception of the National Capital Plan, the Commission, on the 
advice of the National Capital Planning Committee, has approved plans of various 
Federal Government departments for 12 major site developments and 92 buildings. 
Several of the new buildings, including the head office for Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation on the Montreal Road and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at Tunney’s Pasture, have been completed and occupied. Others nearing com- 
pletion are the Department of Veterans Affairs building on Wellington street and 
the Government Printing Bureau in Hull. Approval has been given for the con- 


* Revised by the Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 
J? The Commission is the federal agency responsible for the implementation of the Plan. See also p. 84. 
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struction of a National Library of Canada building on the high ground overlooking 
the Ottawa River west of the Supreme Court. The site is at present partly occupied 
by No. 1 Temporary Building, which is to be removed. Plans for the restoration 
of the Library of Parliament, which was damaged by fire last year, have also been 
approved. 

Work continued on a variety of other buildings and projects throughout the 
Capital area. Among these is an overpass on the Montreal Road designed and 
built by the Commission to provide a controlled entrance to the National Research 
Council establishment. Removal of the Aylmer building permitted completion 
of the western approach to the Mackenzie King Bridge. The bridge, which was the 
first completed project in the National Capital Plan, opens up an east-west traffic 
artery over the Rideau Canal in Confederation Park. Work was also begun by the 
Commission on the development of the Hog’s Back-Mooney’s Bay Park. When 
completed this area will provide a much-needed and very attractive addition to 
the Commission’s park system in the National Capital. 

Gatineau Park.—The development of Gatineau Park, located in the wooded 
hill-and-lake country of the Laurentians north of the city of Hull and about eight 
miles from the Capital, was begun by the FDC in 1939. Itis the summer and winter 
playground of the National Capital, and is well-provided with hiking trails and 
picnic and camping spots. Swimming, boating and fishing are enjoyed in its many 
lakes and, in the winter, it is the skiing centre of the district. 

“Kingsmere’”’, the large country estate bequeathed to the nation by the late 
Rt. Hon. Wm. Lyon Mackenzie King and placed in the care of the Commission, is 
located on Kingsmere Lake at the south end of the Park. Land acquisitions by the 
Commission have increased the area of the Park to about 45,000 acres, and plans 
call for its ultimate development to about 80,000 acres. Access to the Park will be 
considerably improved with the completion of a new road running from Val Tetreau 
on the Ottawa River west of Hull to the Kingsmere area. About four miles of this 
road is under construction. Eventually, it will be extended to provide a 50-mile 
scenic route through the Park. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service of the 
National Parks Branch, Department of Resources and Development, is responsible 
for attending to wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, except those within the purview of the National Museum and certain 
activities closely related to Indian affairs. 

Its functions include acting in an advisory capacity with regard to conservation 
and management of wildlife in the Northwest Territories; advising and co-operating 
with the National Parks and Historic Sites Division regarding fish and wildlife 
problems in the National Parks; and administration of the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act, in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in 
co-operation with the provincial game authorities. The Canadian Wildlife Service 
also handles national and international problems relating to Canada’s wildlife 
resources, and co-operates with governmental and other agencies having similar 
interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 

The Service issues permits for bird-banding in Canada and is the Canadian 
clearing-house for bird-banding information. It issues permits to qualified persons 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa. 
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to take migratory birds for scientific purposes; to take and possess migratory birds 
for propagating purposes; to collect eiderdown; to use firearms or other equipment 
for the control of migratory birds causing damage to agricultural, fishing or other 
interests; and to engage in the business of taxidermy. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service plans and carries out scientific investigations 
concerning numbers, food, shelter, migration, reproduction, diseases, parasites, 
predators, competitors and uses of wild creatures in Canada. In certain of such 
investigations, e.g., the mid-winter waterfowl inventory, it works in close co-operation 
with United States authorities conducting parallel studies. 


The Service is responsible for the establishment and administration of bird 
sanctuaries under the Migratory Birds Convention Act. On Dee. 31, 1952, there 
were 90 bird sanctuaries with a total area of more than 1,800 sq. miles. 


The Limnology Section of the Service concerns itself with the maintenance 
and improvement of sport fishing, the control of aquatic and semi-aquatic insects, 
the control of alge, and other biological problems that arise in regard to water 
areas in the National Parks. It also acts in an advisory capacity to the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch in connection with aquatic biological matters. 


A series of special articles with relation to the wildlife resources of Canada are 
being carried in the Year Book. Articles on “Migratory Bird Protection in Canada’ 
and ‘‘Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks” were carried in the 1951 and 1952-53 
editions, respectively. The following article deals with the barren-ground caribou, 
the most important single natural resource in vast areas of northern Canada. 


THE BARREN-GROUND CARIBOU 


A subject receiving close study by administrators and game-management 
officers in the Northwest Territories is the management of the barren-ground caribou. 
Over a vast area, the scattered native and white population is dependent, to a 
large extent, on these animals for supplies of fresh meat and materials for Arctic 
clothing. Hunting restrictions and a vigorous educational program directed towards 
the white and the native hunters are among the control measures designed to preserve 
the barren-ground caribou so as to ensure their availability for use by this and future 
generations. In recent years, extensive investigations by the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Department of Resources and Development, have added much to the 
knowledge of the status of these animals, and the investigations are continuing from 


year to year. 


Barren-ground caribou inhabit an area of about 600,000 sq. miles in the North- 
west Territories and in the northern parts of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Ontario. These large, rangy members of the deer family travel in loose herds of 
from several hundred to 100,000 or more. Their broad, concave hoofs enable them 
to travel over crusted snow and help them to keep their footing on ice surfaces. 
Their long coats of dense, light hair protect them from winter temperatures which, 
in some sections of their range, may fall as low as 60° below zero. 


The summer coat of the caribou is a general rich clove-brown colour, with dark 
brown on the chest and legs and white markings around each foot, inside the hind 
legs, on the rump, and on the tail. A light grey strip extends down the neck and 
along the shoulder to the flank. During the winter months this coat wears down, 
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exposing the white bases of the hairs. Because of this, by late winter or early spring 
the animals appear greyish-white and are almost invisible against the snow. The 
hair is shed once a year, in July. 


Barren-ground caribou are migratory animals. Their summer range is mainly 
in the unforested parts of Mackenzie and Keewatin Districts of the Northwest 
Territories, from the west side of Hudson Bay and Melville Peninsula west to the 
lower Mackenzie Valley and north to the southern fringe of the islands lying off the 
Arctic coast. In autumn there is a general migration southward to areas within 
the tree-line. Some small bands of caribou, however, remain all year on the Arctic 
tundra. 


Caribou migrations occur at three distinct periods of the year—in spring, in 
mid-summer and in autumn. Studies have revealed that during the spring migra- 
tion, in April and May, there is a movement of the large herds from the wooded 
areas, where they have wintered, to the tundra summer range. The mid-summer 
migration begins in mid-July or early August when there is a general retracing of 
routes towards the tree-line, followed in September, just before the breeding season, 
by a swing northward away from the forested areas. After the breeding season 
ends, usually in October or early November, the autumn migration towards the 
forested areas begins. If the weather is rigorous, the great columns of caribou gen- 
erally move swiftly towards their winter ranges but if the weather is moderate the 
pace slows down. 


During these migrations it is usual for caribou to follow well-beaten trails in 
single file. Sometimes there may be several files parallel to each other; at other 
times the caribou may bunch together. The parallel trails are usually from one to 
three feet apart and from six to twelve inches wide. Repeated use over a period of 
many years has worn these trails to a depth of as much as four inches below the level 
of the tundra surface. Investigators have reported counting as many as twelve 
parallel trails on one migration route. 


Spring migration routes generally follow waterways, the caribou herds travelling 

upon the frozen lakes and rivers towards the tundra. During the summer and 

autumn migrations the animals tend to follow heights of land and to cross the water- 
ways at their narrowest or easiest crossing points. 


Calves are usually born in June, during the period known as “spring break-up’. 
Within a few hours they are able to follow their mothers and keep up with the rest 
of the herd. An adult bull caribou weighs well over 200 pounds and carries an 
impressive set of antlers; the length of beam of the antlers is often greater than the 
shoulder height of the animal. An adult cow weighs approximately 150 pounds 
and has a much smaller antler development. Antlers are shed once a year. 


Caribou rely almost entirely on their keen sense of smell to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger. In comparison with other animals their eyesight is poor, and 
it is possible to approach within 150 yards of them in open country without being 
seen. As a rule they are docile and can rarely be goaded into an aggressive act. 
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The high degree of curiosity of the caribou is well known to white and native hunters, 
who can attract the animal within easy killing range by almost any kind of unusual 
behaviour. 


As a result of studies made during 1948, 1949 and 1950, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service has estimated the barren-ground caribou population in Canada at 670,000. * 
There has been a great reduction in numbers since 1900, when the population was 
probably about 1,750,000. Indiscriminate slaughter of caribou by members of 
early whaling expeditions and the acquisition of modern weapons by the natives of 
the North have been major causes of rapid reduction of the caribou population. 
The following quotation indicates the extent of the slaughter that took place about 
the turn of the century: “One winter fifteen vessels wintered at Herschel Island 
and I am reliably informed that these vessels each used from 10,000 pounds to 20,000 
pounds of caribou meat an aggregate of over 300,000 pounds in one winter, princi- 
pally the saddles; at the head of Franklin Bay, in the winter of 1897-98, four ships 
used of the same kind of meat about 90,000 pounds, and at Cape Bathurst, in 1898-99, 
one vessel used in the neighbourhood of 40,000 pounds.” 


Caribou are an important source of fresh, nutritious meat to the native and 
white populations of the remote areas of the North. Their hides, particularly the 
softer, finer-furred hides of calves and yearlings, are used as material for making a 
superior type of Arctic clothing; for this purpose many calves and yearlings are 
selectively killed during August and September, when the hides are considered to 
be prime. 


It has been estimated that a complete clothing outfit for an Eskimo man (inner 
and outer parkas, inner and outer trousers, mittens, socks and moccasins) requires 
about 12 hides. About 25 hides would be required annually to provide satisfactory 
clothing for a family of two adults and two children. In modern times, however, 
some of the traditional items of Eskimo clothing have been replaced by imported 
textile garments—at least in the vicinity of trading posts. Caribou hides are also 
used for making sleeping robes and other types of covering, and for insulating log 
houses and tents. Strips of tanned hide serve as cords or ropes. The sinews from 
along the spine of the caribou are used by the natives for sewing. 


With the aid of provincial and territorial game authorities, the Canadian 
Wildlife Service has, since 1947, carried out extensive studies of all phases of the 
environment, habits, life cycle, breeding and mortality of the barren-ground caribou. 
These studies are continuing. They involve aerial surveys and investigations on the 
ground, as well as the analysis of data supplied by hunters and trappers and obtained 
from the reports of field officers of the Provincial Governments of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba. From 1932 to 1949, by means of native game returns com- 
pleted by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police after interviewing the native hunters, 


* Banfield, Dr. A. W. F., Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Resources and Development, 
The Barren-Ground Caribou (Ottawa, 1951). 


+ Stone, A. J., ‘Some results of a natural history journey to Northern British Columbia, Alaska, and the 
Northwest Territories in the interest of the American Museum of Natural History’’, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. (1900) 13:31-62. 
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and since 1949 by means of returned licences, the Northwest Territories Adminis- 
tration has collected statistics of game and fur-bearing animals and birds taken. 
The returns, although by no means completely accurate, provide an important basis 
for determining relative numbers of caribou killed in different years. 


At present, non-residents are forbidden to hunt caribou in the Northwest 
Territories, and residents, who may kill caribou if they hold a general hunting licence, 
are restricted both in the use they may make of the meat and in the period of the 


year in which they may hunt. 


The development of mineral resources in the Northwest Territories, with the 
resultant influx of workers has, as yet, made no appreciable change in caribou range 
or movements. Forest fires have wiped out some sections of the winter range and 
are, at present, perhaps the most important factor influencing caribou habitat. 


Wastage by humans is believed to have been the most serious cause of reduction 
in the numbers of caribou. Management measures are now aimed at controlling 
the number of animals killed annually and at educating the native population along 
conservation lines. ‘There is reason to hope that the legislation passed in recent 
years will prevent avoidable wastage, reduce hunting pressure to a rational level, 
and eliminate the danger of serious depletion of the present herds of barren-ground 
caribou. ; 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate 


A comprehensive discussion of the climatic regions of Canada is available in the 
1948-49 Year Book, pp. 41-62, while detailed tabulations of climatic factors cover- 
ing 36 meteorological stations located mostly at well-known or populous centres 
are given in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 35-70. Other articles appearing in previous 
editions are listed under ‘‘Climate and Meteorology” in Chapter XXVIII of this 
volume. : 


Table 1 gives long-term temperature and precipitation data for 35 represent- 
ative Canadian stations; Tables 2 and 3 provide monthly temperature and 
precipitation data during 1952 for these same stations. These are mostly well- 
-known or populous places with climates fairly representative of a considerable 
area. The figures given under “Temperatures” are, of course, averages obtained 
over the period of observation in each case. Under ‘‘Precipitation’’, in calculating 
the annual total, inches of rain is considered the total depth of water accumulated 
on a hypothetical horizontal impervious surface without evaporation. Similarly, 
the depth of snow given is that which falls on a horizontal surface, without settling, 
melting or sublimation. Since the depth of water obtained from melting newly 
fallen snow is roughly one-tenth of the depth of the snow, the total precipitation is 
obtained by adding together the total rainfall and one-tenth of the depth of the 
newly fallen snow. A day with rain is, for the purpose of these tables, one on which 
1/100 of an inch or more falls and a day with snow is one with at least 1/10 of an 
inch of newly fallen snow. Whenever the temperature four feet above the ground 
falls to 32°F. or lower, the day is counted as a day with frost. The average date 
of the last spring frost and of the first frost in autumn marks the approximate 
period continuously free from frost. 
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2.—Temperature Data for 35 Weather Stations, by Month, 1952 
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Section 2.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, 
D.C., in 1884, sets the number of times in the world at 24, each time zone extending 
over one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory 
between two meridians 15° longitude apart. Standard time is Greenwich time, all 
other time zones being a definite number of hours either in advance of or behind 
Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard 
time, three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich mean time. In the west, 
Pacific standard time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest 
Territories, is eight hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used 
throughout the Yukon Territory, is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some munici- 
palities adopt the time used by the local railways which, in certain cases, differs from 
the standard. ‘There are also villages that adopt such time as seems best to suit 
their convenience, but, in general, the legal boundaries of the different time zones 
are actually in use. The boundaries of the time zones in Canada are shown in the 
following map. 


STANDARD TIME ZONES 
a: CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed in hours 
after Greenwich 
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Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was 
active propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use of an earlier time, usually 
referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time, during the 
summer months. It was considered, from the economic as well as from the health 
point of view, that people in industrial towns and cities would gain by having 
longer periods of sunlight at their disposal for recreation. Canada adopted daylight 
saving time in 1918, but the Canadian Act lapsed at the end of that year. Since 
that date, however, various towns and cities have adopted daylight-saving by-laws 
for varying periods in the summer months. 
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Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in 
Canada concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures 
and the Northwest Territories Council. The exceptions include: the Daylight 
Saving Act of 1918; an Order in Council (P.C. 4994) issued in 1940 requiring the 
continuation, for an additional period, of daylight saving time in a number of 
places in Ontario and Quebec where it had already been in force for the summer; 
and an Order in Council in 1942 (P.C. 547) making daylight saving time nation-wide, 
and later revoked by Order in Council (P.C. 6102), ending the observance on 
Sept. 30, 1945. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regulates 
such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law 
courts, post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for game, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


PART IV.—ASTROPHYSICS 


_ The science of astrophysics is carried on by three Canadian institutions: the 
-Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, 
Victoria, B.C. (operated: by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys), 
and the David Dunlap Observatory, associated with the University of Toronto. 
Of the two Government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa has 
specialized mainly in the astronomy of position in solar physics and in various 
branches of geophysical work, while the major effort in astrophysics has been con- 
centrated at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. The David 
Dunlap Observatory was founded in 1935 and is equipped with very fine astro- 
physical equipment of a kind similar to that in use at Victoria. It performs not only 
the function of a privately financed and administrated research institution but is 
also the nucleus of a university department of astronomy. A special article dealing 
specifically with the work of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, 
B.C., appears in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 63-71. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America Act, 
1867, which united the three British North American provinces of Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into four provinces, namely, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British Columbia entered the 
Union in 1871 and Prince Edward Island in 1873. The Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were created out of portions of the territories formerly 
held by the Hudson’s Bay Company and admitted to the Union in 1870, and New- 
foundland entered the Union in 1949. At the present time, therefore, Canada 
consists of ten provinces and the remaining territories, not included in any province, 
now known as the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


The British North America Act of 1867 divided legislative and executive 
authority between Canada on the one hand and the provinces on the other. Judicial 
authority was not similarly divided, provincial and federal courts having juris- 
diction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


While the British North America Act of 1867 together with its subsequent 
amendments is popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, it is not an 
exhaustive statement of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The 
Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other statutes of the United 
Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the Statute of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the demise 
of the Crown, the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, electoral 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, 
Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected and Present Areas 


Present Area 


Province, Date of (sq. miles) 
atiatd or papietn Legislative Process APRA peamiarake Bok 7 
istrict or Creation res. 
Land Water Total 
MIDEATION Ss oo 5,oohe of.0 at July 1, 1867})Act of Imperial Parliament — The({} 348, 141 64,441) 412,582 
MONE DCG*. acc. sees ccs July 1, 1867|| British North America Act, 1867]| 523,860) 71,000} 594,860 
Nova Scotia.......... July 1, 1867 (30-81 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,743 325) 21,068 
New Brunswick...... July 1, 1867}} Order in Council, May 22, 1867. 27,473 512) 27,985 
RIANILODESS «a siecs <6 ss July 15, 1870)Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
INYAV remeeeots Ok Doce a earache A ee Ne aoe 219,723| 26,789) 246,512 
British Columbia....|July 20, 1871)/Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 
DSTI et Re pe weleinee eevee: 359, 279 6,976} 366,255 
Prince Edward Island|July 1, 1873)Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 
LS Jib eer ee eats rane ieee eters one ersacl ston 2,184 2° 2,184 
Saskatchewan!....... Sept. 1, 1905)Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
CON A2) Rae ets arate te cei oe oicrem wee eee ok 220, 182 31,518} 251,700 
UD Orbate tars drlesins ns Sept. 1, 1905)/Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3)..] 248,800 6,485} 255,285 
Newfoundland........ Mar. 31, 1949|The British North America Act, 1949 
(22138 Geoa V IX CA22 err ree eer, 147,994 7,370) 155,364 
Northwest 
Territories5...... July 15, 1870)Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 


Land Act, 1868 (31-32 Vict., c. 105), 
and Imperial Order in Council, 


TUNOZS ESM etearctiee ec oe Creations aes 1,253,438}  51,465]1,304, 903 

Mackenzie’......... Jan. 1, 1920 498,2265| 384,265) 627,490 

Keewatin®.......... Jan. 1, 1920)>Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218, 460 9,700| 228,160 

Fran kimS! 955. P ae Jan. 1, 1920 641,753 7,600| 649,253 
Yukon Territory’..... June 138, 1898) Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 

cnet) Ree ae ee Ho CORES A oaate Seat 205,346 1,730) 207,076 

Canad egress accra tere ee. 3,577,163] 268,611/3,845, 774 


1 The-area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished Mar. 1, 1927, 
in consequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council, whereby approxim- 
ately 112,000 sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 

3 Extended by the Extension Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881, and the Manitoba Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ce. 82). 

4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the 
provisional Districts of Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by 
minute of Canadian Privy Council, concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870, pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 
(31-32 Vict., c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the 
North-Western Territory were transferred to Canada, effective July 15, 1870. These territories were 
designated as the North-West Territories by the Act of 32-33 Vict., c. 3, and as the Northwest Territories 
by R.S.C. 1906, ¢. 62. By Imperial Order in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British 
territories and possessions in North America not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent 
thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada, 
and these additional territories were formally included in the North-West Territories by 4-5 Edw. VII, 
c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by the Manitoba Act, 1870 
(33 Vict., ec. 3), and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by 44 Vict., c. 14. The Provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905, and in 1912 other portions 
were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

6 By 39 Vict., c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and 
provision was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come intoforce by proc- 
lamation. It provided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories 
by proclamation; in 1886 a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed, and in 1905 the entire 
Keewatin District was re-annexed. The Act of 39 Vict. was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of 
May 8, 1882, the provisional districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca were created 
for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, the further 
provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were created. The boundaries of these 
provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Subsequently the Yukon 
Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other portions of the 
territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council, dated Mar. 16, 1918 
(effective Jan. 1, 1920), the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three pro- 
visional districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

7 The provisional district of Yukon, established in 1895, was created a judicial district of the North- . 
West Territories by proclamation issued pursuant to section 51 of the North-West Territories Act (R.S.C. 
—— 50) on August 16, 1897, and by the Yukon Territory Act (61 Vict., c. 6) was declared to be a separate 
territory. 
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districts, elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also statutes of provincial legislatures 
relating to provincial government and provincial legislative assemblies. Other 
written instruments, such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, early instructions to 
Governors, letters patent creating the offices of Governors and Governors General, 
and Orders in Council passed pursuant to the British North America Act, also form 
part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition, the Constitution of 
Canada includes well-established usages and conventions. The preamble to the 
British North America Act states that it was the desire of the original provinces to 
be united ‘with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom” 
and accordingly many of the usages and conventions of government that have been 
developed in the United Kingdom over the centuries are followed in Canada. For 
example, the Cabinet system of responsible government as developed in the United 
Kingdom obtains in Canada although no mention thereof is made in the British 
North America Act. : 


No provision was made in the British North America Act, 1867, for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada, but both the Parliament of Canada 
and the provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to 
some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of 
Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts 
and election laws, and the privileges and immunities of members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend 
the constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 
By an amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority 
of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was 
considerably enlarged, and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except 
as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the rights and privileges of 
provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the English or French 
language, and the duration of the House of Commons. 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth of Nations.*—The several stages 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in 
the reports of successive Imperial Conferences, including that held at London in 
1926 which defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions as ‘autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
‘of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion ‘‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain’’, and that ‘“‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
nations. Membership in the League of Nations and, more recently, in the United 


* See also Canada’s Growth in International Status, in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 
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_ Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and the establishment of separate 
diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries have characterized this 
phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the 
principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom 
and the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its 
government advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters 
relating to Canada. Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its 
own treaties; appoints its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; 
levies its own taxes; makes its own laws which are executed by a government 
dependent on the will of a majority of the people; and maintains its own military, 
naval and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic 
nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Subsections 1 and 2 of this Section, dealing, respectively, with the Executive 

and the Legislative branches of the Federal Government, are being carried as 
_ Appendix I to this volume in order that data becoming available following the 
General Election of Aug. 10, 1953, may be included. 


. Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 
The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North 
America Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of 
any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under 
this provision, Parliament has established the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
Exchequer Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now 
governed by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 259), consists of a chief 
justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The 
chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and 
they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the Governor General 
on address of the Senate and House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon 
attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and exercises general 
appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal cases. The Court 
is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by the Governor 
in Council and it may also advise the Senate or House of Commons on Private Bills 
referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or the House of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final 
resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in con- 
troversy exceeds the sum of $2,000: An appeal may be brought from any other 
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final judgment with leave of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such 
court refuses to grant leave, the Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to 
appeal. The Supreme Court may grant leave to appeal from any judgment, whether 
final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable offences are regulated by the Criminal] 
Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated by the statute establishing 
such courts. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in all cases is final and conclusive. 


1.— Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1953 
(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 

Appointment 
The Rt. Hon. Chief Justice THIBAUDEAU RINFRET..........scccsceccecereeccccerecers Jan. 8, 1944 
The Hon. Justice ParRicK K@RWIN. 20... 06 .ccces ee ccvsctscccveccecoresseves see teeeeee July 20, 1935 
The Hon. Justice RoBERT TASCHEREAU......... es eceeeeccee eee e eee e eee eee eenecennn ees Feb. 9, 1940 
The Hon: Justice Eak@e re UANDiterec eeciteciee CeeerPtaes oi cre cielo asisieie dior cleteisio ecteiesrte rs chais Apr. 22, 1943 
The Hon, Justice Rov. : KBLLocK.. ccc tion as niente oietare viceieialolets einai waiees leave sieeve oder Oct. 3, 1944 
The! Hon; Justice JAS. Wor WSThY sis ence is comin cele voted os ae Sividoh + nim hone entree Oct. 6, 1944 
The Hon: Justice’ Caarnums FH. Locke. Face. cew cee sie oeeoletiews opie sev eg es dieseeet® acts June 3, 1947 
The Hon, Justice JOHN R. CARTWRIGHT. .2. 0c 5. Gis oon tices temec cs cue ess miceae fees lege Dec. 23, 1949 
The Hon. Justice:J...H..GmRauD PAUTBUS.S...5 1. 500 pre e250 or csnlen's cinev's hae os 0.0 sides = Dec. 23, 1949 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 
1875 as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed 
by the Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president 
and four puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president 
and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by 
the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They 
cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa 
_and also at any other place in Canada for which sittings may be fixed by the Court. 
The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims are made by or against 
the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition 
of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 210). 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also 
lies with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy 
does not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. Admir- 
alty jurisdiction was first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., 
c. 29) and the admiralty jurisdiction is now governed by the Admiralty Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 1). Under this Statute the Exchequer Court is continued as a Court of 
Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court exercise 
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admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed 
for each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the 
president or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in 
the Exchequer Court Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a 
district judge in admiralty either to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 234) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of 
record; by the Transport Act, 1938 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 271), the name was changed to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises juri- 
diction with respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given juris- 
diction to vary any order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the 
Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of para. 21 of Sect. 91 of the British North America 
Act, 1867, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy 
and insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1952, ec. 14) the superior courts of 
the provinces are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the trial courts and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts 
of the provinces. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 111), the county or district courts of the provinces 
are established as courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the 
provinces are given appellate jurisdiction. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—By the Income Tax Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 148) an 
Appeal Board is established, consisting of a chairman and not less than two or more 
than four members, with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. 


Provincial Judiciaries 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern, to some extent, 
the provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province may 
exclusively make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General 
in Council shall appoint the judges of the superior, district and county courts in 
each province, except those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pensions of judges 
of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts of probate in Nova 
- Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of Canada 
and these are set out in the Judges Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 157). Under Sect. 99 the 
judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as 
being during good behaviour and their residence within the county or union of 
counties for which the court is established. 
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Newfoundland.—Supreme Court [Consolidated Statutes (Third Series) c. 83].— 
The Supreme Court of Newfoundland consists of a chief justice and two other 
judges, appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court has original 
and appellate jurisdiction. 


District Courts [the District Courts Act, 1949 (the Act No. 96 of 1949, Statutes 
of Newfoundland)].—Under the District Courts Act, 1949, district courts were 
set up. A district court judge has civil jurisdiction where the amount involved 
does not exceed $1,000 and on the criminal side he has the same jurisdiction as a 
county court judge. 


Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices of the Peace [the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1950 (the Act No. 50 of 1950, Statutes of Newfoundland)].—Stipendiary 
magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed for the Province and have 
limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Prince Edward Island.—Supreme Court (R.S.P.E.J. 1951, c. 79).— The 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island consists of a chief justice, who is known as 
the Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, and two other judges, all appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction. 


Court of Chancery (R.S.P.E.I. 1961, c. 21).—The Court of Chancery consists of a 
chancellor, a vice-chancellor and the master of the rolls. The chancellor is the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the vice-chancellor is one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the master of the rolls is one of the other judges of the Supreme Court. The 
Court has original jurisdiction in chancery matters. : 


County Courts (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, c. 85).—There are three counties in the Province 
with a county court and judge for each county. Each court has criminal jurisdiction 
and also civil jurisdiction generally in actions up to $500, but has no jurisdiction 
in cases involving title to or possession of land. 


Probate Court (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, c. 124).—The Probate Court has one judge, 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Court has jurisdiction 
in probate and guardianship matters. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, c. 89).—Magistrates 
and justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
They have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Nova Scotia.—Supreme Court (S.N.S. 1919, c. 82).—The Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia consists of a chief justice and six other judges appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction in 
civil and in criminal cases. Sitting individually, the judges act as trial division 
judges and sitting en banc they act as appeal judges. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.S., Third Series, c. 126).— 
This Court was established by a pre-Confederation statute and has divorce juris- 
diction only. The judges of the Supreme Court are also appointed judges of this 
Court. 
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County Courts (S.N.S. 1945, c. &).—There are seven county court districts 
in Nova Scotia and a county court and judge for each district. The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each court has criminal juris- 
diction and jurisdiction in civil cases up to $1,000,-but no jurisdiction where any 
devise or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Courts (R.S. N.S. 1928, c. 217).—By the Probate Act, the county court 
judges are ex officio judges in probate. Probate matters are decided in the first 
instance by a registrar of probate and appeals may be taken to the probate judges. 
A registrar of probate is appointed for each county. 


Magistrates.—There are 48 stipendiary magistrates and nine provincial magis- 
trates, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited 
criminal jurisdiction and civil jurisdiction up to $100. 


Minor Courts of Civil Jurisdiction.—These consist of courts established pursuant 
to city charters, municipal courts and justices courts. The city and municipal 
courts have jurisdiction up to $100 and justices courts have jurisdiction up to 
$20 singly or up to $80 when two justices are sitting. 


Juvenile Courts (S.N.S. 1950, c. 2).—The Child Welfare Act provides for the 
establishment of juvenile courts and the appointment of juvenile court judges. 
The courts exercise jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial statutes and 
are also juvenile courts under the, federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. There are 
seven juvenile court judges. 


New Brunswick.—Supreme Court (R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 120).—The Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick has three divisions, namely, an Appeal Division, a 
Chancery. Division and a Queen’s Bench Division. The Appeal Division consists 
of a chief justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of New Brunswick, and two 
other judges. The Chancery Division consists of three judges who are the judges 
of the Appeal Division. The Queen’s Bench Division consists of a chief justice 
and three other judges. The Appeal Division has general appellate jurisdiction 
throughout the Province and the Queen’s Bench Division has unlimited original 
jurisdiction, throughout the Province, in civil and criminal matters except in chancery. 
All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 63).—This Court 
was established by a pre-Confederation statute which has continued in force to 
date. It has divorce jurisdiction only. There is one judge who is appointed by 
the Governor General in Council. 


County Courts (R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 45).—The Province is divided into counties 
with a county court for each county or group of counties. There are six county 
court judges, appointed by the Governor General in Council. These courts have 
criminal jurisdiction, jurisdiction in contracts up to $1,000 and jurisdiction in 
damage actions up to $500. They have no jurisdiction where title to land is brought 
in question or the validity of any devise or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Courts (R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 175).—A Probate Court is established by 
provincial Act for each county and each such court is presided over by a judge 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have jurisdiction over 
estates. 


£ 
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Juvenile Courts (R.S.N.B. 1962, c. 123).—The Juvenile Courts Act provides 
for the establishment of a juvenile court for each place where the federal Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is in force. Five judges have been appointed, one for Saint John, 
one for Fredericton, one for the County of Westmorland, one for the County of 
Gloucester and one for the County of Restigouche. These courts have jurisdiction in 
juvenile matters under provincial statutes and are also juvenile courts under the 
federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Magistrates.—Magistrates appointed under the County Magistrates Act 
(R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 46) exercise their jurisdiction over the county for which they are 
appointed and may sit anywhere in the county. They have jurisdiction up to $200 

in contract and $100 in tort. They have absolute criminal jurisdiction. Nine of 
the 15 counties have county magistrates. 


Magistrates appointed under the Local Magistrates Act (R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 137) 
are appointed for a city, town, village or district, and their jurisdiction is limited to 
same. They have jurisdiction up to $80 in contract and $32 in tort. Only in 
cities do such magistrates have absolute criminal jurisdiction. In a few cases, 
magistrates are also appointed under city or town charters. ' 


Quebec.—Court of Queen’s Bench.—This Court, established under the Quebec 
Courts of Justice Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 15), has two appellate jurisdictions and one 
original jurisdiction. It is composed of 12 judges appointed by the Governor 
General in Council, including a chief justice called the Chief Justice of the Province of 
Quebec, and has appellate jurisdiction in the civil matters mentioned in Sect. 42 ff. 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, and appellate jurisdiction concerning convictions on 
indictments (Sect. 1012 ff. of the Criminal Code). 


Presided over by a judge of the Superior Court, the Court of Queen’s Bench has 
original jurisdiction in criminal matters when the accused is committed to stand 
a trial on an indictment, and appellate jurisdiction in accordance with the provisions 
of Sect. 749 ff. of the Criminal Code relating to the appeal against summary 
conviction or against the dismissal of a complaint. 


Superior Court——The Superior Court is a court of record and is composed of 
a chief justice, an associate chief justice and 40 puisne judges, all of whom are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. This Court has general original 
Jurisdiction in all suits or actions that are not exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the Circuit Court, the Magistrate’s Court or the Exchequer Court of Canada 
and it has exclusive original jurisdiction in cases of petition of right (Sect. 48 ff. 
of the Code of Civil Procedure). . 


Magistrate’s Courts —The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, by procla- 
mation, establish one or more magistrate’s courts in and for each judicial district or 
electoral district or in and for any place in the Province. These courts are courts 
of record and, in civil matters, have jurisdiction determined by Sect. 61 ff. 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. To preside over the said courts, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may appoint 33 magistrates including a Chief District 
Magistrate and an Associate Chief District Magistrate. 


Social Welfare Courts.—Such courts are established for four districts including 
Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers and St. Francis. Nine judges, one of whom is a 
Chief Justice and all of whom have been appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, preside over the courts. The courts are authorized to take cognizance 
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of cases of juvenile delinquents within the meaning of the federal Juvenile Delinquents 
- Act, and their jurisdiction also extends to those portions of such provincial Acts 
as the Youth Protection Schools Act, the Quebec Public Charities Act, the Lunatic 
Asylums Act and the Adoption Act relating to the protection of children. 


Court of the Sessions of the Peace—This Court is a court of record and is com- 
posed of a number of judges, not exceeding 25, including one chief justice with 
residence at Montreal and one chief justice with residence at Quebec. These 
judges are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, besides presiding 
over the court of the sessions of the peace, they exercise, in criminal and penal 
matters, such powers as are conferred on them by federal Acts as well as by 
provincial. Acts. 


Recorder’s Courts—These courts are municipal courts and are established 
under the authority of by-laws adopted, as the case may be, by the city or town 
councils. The recorders are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Commissioners’ Courts.—These courts are established by provincial authority. 
Their original jurisdiction is limited to the matters mentioned in Sect. 59 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. 


Justices of the Peace —The justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and, as such, they have the powers conferred upon them by 
the Criminal Code and other federal laws and also by the Quebec Summary Con- 
viction Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 29) and other provincial Acts. 


Ontario.—Supreme Court (R.S.O. 1950, c. 190).—The Supreme Court of 
Ontario has two divisions, one of which is known as the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario and the other as the High Court of Justice for Ontario. The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief J ustice of Ontario, and nine 
other judges. The High Court of Justice consists of a chief justice, who is known 
as the Chief Justice of the High Court, and 16 other judges. All judges are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Court of Appeal has general appellate 
jurisdiction throughout the Province and the High Court of Justice has unlimited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


County and District Courts (R.S.O. 1950, c. 75).—The Province is divided into 
48 counties and districts with a county or district court for each county or district 
and one or more judges for each court. There are 62 judges in all, and they are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. These courts have no criminal 
jurisdiction except on appeal from the decision of magistrates and justices of the 
peace in summary conviction cases. They have jurisdiction in contracts where 
the amount claimed does not exceed $1,200 and jurisdiction in personal property 
actions where the amount claimed does not exceed $1,000. 


General Sessions of the Peace (R.S.O. 1950, c. 188).—There is a court of general 
sessions of the peace for each county and district in the Province. In the Counties 
of York and Wentworth the sittings are held quarterly and in the other counties 
and districts, semi-annually. The courts are presided over by the Judge of the 
County Court acting as chairman. They sit with a jury and have jurisdiction to 
try any indictable offence except those set out in Sect. 583 of the Criminal Code 
which are within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. 
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The County Court Judges Criminal Courts (R.S.O. 1950, c. 74).—These are 
criminal courts held in every county and district in the Province for the speedy 
trial of indictable offences under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code. They are 
presided over by the county or district court judge sitting without a jury. They 
have jurisdiction to try, on the election of the accused, any indictable offence except 
those set out in Sect. 583 of the Criminal Code. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.O. 1950, c. 380).—There is a surrogate court for each 
county or district. The court has jurisdiction to deal with probate and adminis-. 
tration matters and is presided over by the county or district court judge. 


Division Courts (R.S.0. 1950, c. 106).—There are 248 division courts throughout 
the Province. These are presided over by the county or district court judge who 
sits in the jurisdiction where the particular division court is located. Jurisdiction 
is limited to cases up to $200 except where there is a written contract or a promise 
in which case jurisdiction extends to $400. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.0. 1950, c. 193).—The juvenile courts for Ontario have 
jurisdiction in juvenile cases under provincial legislation; in addition they are 
juvenile courts for the purposes of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. The 
judges are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; sometimes the county 
or district Judge is appointed, sometimes the local magistrate and sometimes a 
person is appointed specially for the purpose of acting as a juvenile court judge. 


Magistrates (R.S.O. 1950, c. 219).—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction and are 
ex officio justices of the peace. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.O. 1950, c. 192).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. 


Manitoba.—Court of Appeal (R.S.M. 1940, c. 40).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Manitoba, and four 
other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The 
Court has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 


Court of Queen’s Bench (R.S.M. 1940, c. 84).—The Court consists of a chief 
justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and five other 
‘judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court 

has unlimited original jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases throughout the 
Province. , ; 


County Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 42).—The Province is divided into six judicial 
districts and a number of county courts are established for each district. There 
are five judges for the Eastern Judicial District and each of the other districts has 
one judge. A judge has jurisdiction over all county courts within the judicial 
district to which he is appointed. These courts have criminal jurisdiction and also 
jurisdiction, generally, in claims not exceeding $800 but have no jurisdiction in 
certain types of actions such as recovery of land. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 45).—There is a surrogate court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the county court 
judge in each judicial district is to be the judge of the surrogate court of that district. 
These courts have jurisdiction and authority in relation to testamentary matters. 
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Juvenile Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 32).—The juvenile courts are established 
under the Child Welfare Act and the territorial jurisdiction of each court is set 
out in the Order in Council establishing the court and appointing the judges. There 
are a number of judges appointed in each district one of whom is designated the 
senior judge. The courts have power to deal with cases involving children under 
the Child Welfare Act and other provincial statutes and are also juvenile courts 
for the purposes of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Police Magistrates (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Police magistrates are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, in addition to criminal jurisdiction, 
they have jurisdiction to try actions for debt where the amount does not exceed 
~ $100. An appeal lies to a county court judge. There are 41 police magistrates 
in the Province. : 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited criminal jurisdiction 
and also small-debt jurisdiction up to $100. 


Saskatchewan.—Court of Appeal (R.S.S. 1958, c. 66).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Saskatchewan, and 
four other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
The Court has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 


Court of Queen’s Bench (R.S.S. 1953, c. 67).—The Court of Queen’s Bench 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and 
six other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The 
Court has unlimited original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters through- 
out the Province. 


District Courts (R.S.S. 1958, c. 68).—The Province is divided into 21 judicial 
districts and there is a district court for each judicial district. The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each court has jurisdiction 
generally in all cases where the claim does not exceed $1,200, but jurisdiction does 
not include cases where title to land is brought in question or where the validity 
of any devise or bequest is disputed. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain personal 
actions such as malicious prosecution, malicious arrest, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander and breach of promise of marriage. The courts also have criminal 
jurisdiction. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.S. 1953, c. 69).—There is a surrogate court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the judge of the district 
court shall be the judge of the surrogate court. The court has jurisdiction in 
probate matters. < 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.S. 1953, c. 241).—Under the Corrections Act, a juvenile 
court for the Province is established within the meaning of the federal Juvenile 
Delinquents Act for the purpose of dealing with juvenile delinquents and all causes 
and matters arising under part of the Corrections Act. 


The chief probation officer for boys and the chief probation officer for girls 
are ex officio judges of the juvenile court and, on the recommendation of the Minister, 
the Lieutenant-Governor may appoint additional judges of the juvenile court. 
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Magistrates’ Courts (R.S.S. 1953, c. 104).—Magistrates are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. There are eight full-time and eight part-time 
magistrates. The magistrates exercise criminal jurisdiction and are ex officio 
justices of the peace and accordingly have the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace 
in civil cases. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.S. 1953, c. 105).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, in addition to WE 8 criminal juris- 
diction, have jurisdiction in civil cases up to $100. 


_Alberta.—Supreme Court (R.S.A. 1942, c. 129).—The Supreme Court of 
Alberta consists of two branches or divisions; one is designated the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and the other is designated the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. The Appellate Division consists of a 
chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Alberta, and four other judges. The 
Trial Division consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the Trial 
Division, and five other judges. All judges of the Supreme Court are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Appellate Division exercises general 
appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province and the Trial Division has unlimited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


District Courts (R.S.A. 1942, c. 121).—There are two district court districts 
in Alberta, namely, the District of Northern Alberta and the District of Southern 
Alberta, each with a district court. The Court of the District of Northern Alberta 
consists of a chief judge and five other judges and the Court of the District of 
Southern Alberta consists of a chief judge and four other judges. All judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The district courts, generally, 
have jurisdiction in all cases where the claim does not exceed $1,000 and in criminal, 
probate and guardianship matters. 


Juvenile Courts (S.A. 1944, c. 8)—The Child Welfare Act provides for the 
establishment of a Juvenile Court and every judge of the Supreme Court, every 
judge of a district court and every police magistrate is ex officio a judge thereof. 
In addition, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint other persons to be 
judges of the juvenile courts; 11 such judges have been appointed. <A juvenile court 
has jurisdiction to hear and determine offences charged against children under any 
statute of the Province and, in addition, is a juvenile court for the purposes of the 
federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Family Courts (S.A. 1952, c. 82).—The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, by 
order, may establish a Family Court in any municipality or area within the Province 
and may appoint, under the provisions of the Magistrates and Justices Act, one 
or more police magistrates as judges of such court. 


Police Magistrates (R.S.A. 1942, c. 184).—Police magistrates have criminal 
jurisdiction and also jurisdiction in actions for debt not exceeding $100 and wage 
claims not exceeding six months wages. One hundred and eighteen police magis- 
trates have been appointed. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.A. 1942, c. 184).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. Two hundred and sixty-one justices of the peace have been appointed. 
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British Columbia.—Court of Appeal (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 74).—The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of British Columbia, 
and four other judges who are called Justices of Appeal. All are appointed by the 
Governor Genera] in Council. The Court exercises general appellate jurisdiction. 


Supreme Court (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 73).—This Court consists of a chief justice, 
who is called the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and seven other judges who 
are called Judges of the Supreme Court. All are appointed by the Governor General 
in Council. The Court has unlimited original jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
matters throughout the Province. 


County Courts (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 75).—There are eight counties in the Province 
with a county court for each county and one or more judges for each county court. 
All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each county court 
has jurisdiction up to $1,000 generally and in some cases up to $2,500 and has 
jurisdiction in criminal and probate matters. The courts have no jurisdiction in 
certain types of personal actions such as libel, slander or breach of promise of 
marriage. 


Small Debts Courts (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 79).—The Small Debts Court Act provides 
that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint any stipendiary magistrate, 
police magistrate or any two justices of the peace to exercise small-debt jurisdiction 
within the territorial limits for which he or they have been appointed. There 
are 97 small debts court magistrates. Jurisdiction is limited to $100 and an appeal 
lies to the nearest county court judge or Supreme Court judge. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 195).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 77).—Judges of the Juvenile Court are ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have jurisdiction for the 
purposes of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act, and also under the following 
provincial statutes: Protection of Children Act, the Industrial School for Girls 
Act and the Industrial School for Boys Act. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts 
on the advice and with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is 
responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence 
of that body. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there 
is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five 
years but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the advice of the Premier of the province. 


* The information on the governments of the different provinces given in Subsections 1 to 10 of this 
Section is brought up to Mar. 31, 1953. Provincial elections held between that date and the date of going 
to press are covered in Appendix II of this volume. 
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The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (380-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under 
Sect. 92 of the Act, the Legislature of each province may make laws exclusively 
in relation to the following matters: amendment of the constitution of the province 
except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of 
provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the manage- 
ment and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber and 
wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial 
or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings, other than interprovincial or 
international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, 
though wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the 
incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage 
in the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration of 
justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of 
provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid 
subjects; generally, all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under Sect. 93, make 
laws exclusively in relation to education, subject to certain restrictions relating to 
the establishment of schools by religious minorities. These powers, with similar 
restrictions, were conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their 
inclusion as units in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws, under Sect. 95, in relation to 
agriculture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in 
relation to these subjects. / 


Provincial Franchise.—The main qualifications for persons entitled to be 
registered as voters in provincial elections are given below and apply, with modi- 
fications, to voters in all provinces:— 


Every person, male or female, at the age of 21 years, who is a Canadian citizen 
and was resident in the province of registration 12 months prior to the election date 
and with two months residence in the electoral district of polling, and who does not 
fall under any statutory disqualifications, is entitled to be registered as a voter. 


The principal exception to the above gives voting privileges to persons in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta at the age of 18 and 19 years, respectively. 


Residence required in the Province of Quebec for provincial elections is two. 
years and in British Columbia six months. In Manitoba a residence period of 
three months in the electoral district is necessary for registration. Further details 
connected with disqualifications, etc., may be found in the Election Act of each of 
the provinces. 
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Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Colonel the Honourable Sir 
Leonard Outerbridge is the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province; he was 
commissioned on Aug. 17, 1949. 


The Legislative Assembly has 28 members elected for a term of five years. 


The Premier and each Cabinet Minister receives a salary of $7,000 per annum 
plus a sessional indemnity of $3,000. Hach Member of the House of Assembly 
receives a sessional indemnity of $3,000. An additional allowance of $2,000 is 
made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


2.—Legislatures of Newfoundland since Confederation and Ministry as at 
Mar. 31, 1953 
Legislatures, 1949-53 


Ln 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
May 27, 1949 |ist General Assembly............0+.-++++- 4 July 13, 1949 | Nov. 3, 1951 
Nov. 26, 1951 |2nd General Assembly..............++-00- A Mar. 12, 1952 1 


i enc» 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


First Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, ees 26, ns 22 Liberals; 4 Progressive Conservatives; 
vacant. 


Norr.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 
erent ee EE 
0 ——————————————————————— EEE 


Date of Date of 
Office “Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic 


Mevelopmentids oie acer ese eer: Hon. J. R. SMALLWOOD........... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
AT tOLNe ya Generale ctee ac cies -rciererecel= Hone le Re CURTISt se feet ares Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare........... Hon.!He VAR Ortingsesss.aee Apr. 4, 1949 | Apr. ~4, 1949 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-oper- 

ATW CM Ait: Baa nt hy iolote aoe eb Hon.. W. J. KEouGe. .. 5.02... July 29, 1949 | July 29, 1949 
Minister of Public Works............ ie ELOMey uc se SPENCER py sretess 1s gisigie uly 29, 1949 | July 29, 1949 
Minister of Education............... Ona Vin CHALKE Rake crit ts wtererag: Apr. 4, 1950 | Dec. 23, 1952 
MENISECT Of dua DOUL .c 5 <0: ce 08s ss 0 o's lone © see gE ATIEAM se -ncherersese stele Apr. 4, 1950 | Apr. 4, 1950 
MiIdIsterOt Lea tM vec. scecpemueier serrate HOR APE SHORSE Y2s casters toisiererecs July 29, 1950 | Dec. 23, 1952 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and 

SUTOOEZ: sc8 ts SURE OIOOO Oe Se oaerO bt Hon. S. J. HEFFERTON........... July 29, 1949 | Dec. 23, 1952 
Minister of Finance.............+++: Hon. GreGcory J. PoWER........ Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Provincial Affairs....... Hon. Myurs P. Murray......... Dee. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Natural Resources....... onto We ROWisr. ce cetrctctyertacers May 21, 1952 | May 21, 1952 
Minister without portfolio........... 1B teed eral pai Moonoe cocooas Bac Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 


Ee SS ee 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable T. W. L. Prowse, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the 


Province, was commissioned to office on Oct. 4, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors 
since Confederation are cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 86. 
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The General Assembly elected Apr. 26, 1951, is the 47th in the history of 
Prince Edward Island Legislatures and the 22nd since Confederation. It has 30 
members who serve for a statutory term of five years, 15 of whom are elected on a 
basis of adult suffrage and the other 15 elected by property holders only. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and the salaries of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters are as follows: Attorney and Advocate General and Provincial Treasurer, $4,500; 
Minister of Health and Welfare, Minister of Public Works and Highways, Minister 
of Industry and Natural Resources, Minister of Agriculture, $4,000 each; Minister 
of Education and Provincial Secretary, $3,000 each. Each Member of the Assembly 
is paid the sum of $1,000 for each session attended by him and an additional amount 
of $500, tax free, as indemnity for expenses incurred. The Speaker is paid an 
additional sum of $400 and a further additional amount of $200, tax free, as an 
indemnity and the Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional sum of $800 and 
a further additional amount of $200, tax free, for indemnity incurred by him in 
relation to his official duties. 


Legislatures and Premiers of Prince Edward Island, 1935-53, and Ministry 


3 
as at Mar. 31, 1953 
Legislatures, 1935-53! 
Date of 3 Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


OO + | OO |S | 


July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly.................. 5 Sept. 25, 1935 | Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly.................- 4 Mar. 20, 1940 | Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly................2 4 Feb. 15, 1944 | Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 | 2ist General. Assembly.............0.... 5 Feb. 24, 1948 | Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 | 22nd General Assembly.:...............- 2 Oct. 238, 1951 2 


1The Ministries from 1935-53 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon 
W. J. P. MacMillan; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry, sworn in 
see ot od under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at 
ar, 31, ; 


Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 26, 1951: 24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


Notg.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown at the date of original appomtment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Date of 
appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Executive 


Council and Minister of Education.}| Hon. J. Waurer Jonzs........... May 11, 1943 | Feb. 9, 1944 
Minister of Health and Welfare...... Hon. AurxaANpDER W. Marueson..| May 11, 1943 | Mar. 12, 1948 
Attorney and Advocate General and 

Provincial gireasurers pes ore oan Hon. Watter E. Darsy.......... Oct. 13, 1949 | Oct. 13, 1949 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. C. CurvetaAnp BAKER...... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 13, 1949 
Minister of Industry and Natural 

Resour cesiicar ee ta iieeits oo. ae Hon. Eucense Cunurn........... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 13, 1949 
Minister of Public Works and High- 

WAYS. Chee eee et en ee he te Hon. Dovcatp MacKrnnon....| Sept. 16, 1939 | June 16, 1951 
ProvineialiSecretaryesncenen ne nee. Hon. J. Wmarrip ARSENAULT..... Feb. 12, 1948 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Minister without portfolio........... lon S niR: CrARIG weer eee June 16, 1951 | June 16, 1951 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon, J. Brenton Sr. Jouwn....... June 16, 1951 | June 16, 1951 


- 
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Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of the Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, 
_an Executive Council and a House of Assembly. 


The Honourable Alistair Fraser, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com- 
missioned to office Sept. 1, 1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are 
cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 87. 


The General Assembly has 37 members elected for five years, the maximum 
duration of its existence. The Assembly elected June 9, 1949, was the 44th in Nova 
Scotia’s history and the 21st since Confederation. 


The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $9,000 per annum and each 
Cabinet Minister a salary of $8,000 per annum. Each Member of the House of 
Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $1,600 and an allowance of $800 for 
expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


4.—Legislatures and Premiers of Nova Scotia, 1933-53, and Ministry as 
at Mar. 31, 1953 


Legislatures, 1933-531 


Date of 9 Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly................-+ 4 Mar. 1, 1934 | May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General Assembly..............-4-- 4 Mar. 1, 1938 | Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly...............--- 4 Feb. 19, 1942 | Sept. 12, 1945 
Met. ».23.) 19452 20th, General Assembly... :2<..... 6.00% 4 Mar. 14, 1946 | Apr. 27, 1949 
June 9, 1949 | 21st General Assembly................-- 4 Mar. 21, 1950 2 


pes ee ee ee ee ee ee aa. a>» 


1 The Ministries from 1933-53 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
Angus L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald. 2 Life of 
Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1949: 27 Liberals, 8 Progressive 
Conservatives and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 3. 


Office 


Premier, President of Council 
and Provincial Treasurer. 


Attorney General............. 

Minister of Highways and 
Pablic WOEKS hoes vee s ses 

Minister of Agriculture and 
Marketing and Minister of 
Lands and Forests. 


Minister of Public Health and 
Minister of Public Welfare... 
Minister of Mines and Minister 


Minister of Municipal Affairs. . 
Minister without portfolio (in 
charge of administration of 
Nova Scotia Liquor Control 
lL NORDG SS Sok Be eae ae ae 
Minister of Trade and Industry 
Provincial Secretary.......... 


Name 


Hon. Aneus L. MacpoNnaLp. 


Hon. Matcoum A, PATTERSON. 


Hon. M. D. RAwDING......- 
Hon. A. W. MAcKENZIE...... 


Hon. Haroutp CoNNOLLY..... 


Hon. A. H. McKINnNon...... 
Hon. Henry D. Hicks...... 
Hon. Ronatp M, Fievpina.. 


on. GEOFFREY STEVENS..... 
iW. Lf. DAUPHINER... 2. 
on. A. B. DEWOLTFE........ 


Date of First 


Appointment 


Sept. 38, 1933 


10, 1947 


1947 
1945 


June 


July 
Sept. 8, 


Date of Present 
Appointment 


Premier—Sept. 8, 1945 

Provincial Treasurer— 
June 10, 1947 

Nov. 22, 1949 


July 31, 1947 


Agriculture and Market- 


ing—Sept. 8, 1945 
Lands and Forests— 
Oct. 3, 1947 


Aug. 31, 1950 


Dee. 30, 1949 
Sept. 29, 1949 
Dec. 7, 1949 


Apr. 4, 1946 
31, 1950 


g. 
July 21, 1951 


I ee ee eee 
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Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. 


The Honourable David Laurence MacLaren, the present Lieutenant-Governor, 
was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 1945. Lieutenant-Governors since Confeder- 
ation are cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 89. 


The General Assembly elected Sept. 22, 1952, is the 42nd in New Brunswick’s 
history and the 15th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for 
a statutory term of five years. 


The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other 
portfolio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $5,000, the amount 
paid as indemnity to each Member of the House of Assembly is $1,500, and the 
Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $2,000. An allowance of $1,000, 
in addition to the regular indemnity, is made to the Speaker. 


5.—Legislatures and Premiers of New Brunswick, 1935-53, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Legislatures, 1935-53! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly.................- 4 Mar... 5, 1936.) Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly.................. 5 Apr. 4, 1940 | July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 18th General Assembly.................- 4 Feb. 20, 1945 | May 18, 1948 
June 28, 1948 | 14th General Assembly................-- 4 Mar. 8, 1949 | July 16, 1952 
Sept. 22, 1952 | 15th General Assembly.................- 2 Feb. 12, 1953 


1 The Ministries from 1935-53 were: 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. 
A. A. Dysart; 21st Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair; 22nd Min- 
istry, sworn in Oct. 8, 1952, under the leadership of Hon. H. J. Flemming. 2 Life of Legislature not 
expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 22, 1952: 36 Conservatives, 16 Liberals.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Public 


Works: seston tenn. aa eee oa Hon. Hueco Joun Firemmine....| Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Attormey, General astra pees on. Hon. Wiuiam J. WEstT............ Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer......| Hon. D. D. Parrerson.......... Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. C. B. SHeRwoop........... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Health and Social 

Services 2s, & nee eee eet Hon. J. F. McINerney........... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Mines........ Hon, N. B: BUCHANAN)... 52. «.s Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Education and Municipal 

Adtairs > Boat Sey anor ce Raat ie Hon. Cuaupe D. Taynor........ Oct. —8, 1952 | Oet.. 8, 1952 
Minister of Wabour seas eee ee Hon. ARTHUR E. SKALING....... Oct. ~ 8) 1952) |nOcts 801952 
Minister of Industry and Develop- 

WOO shinee, Ma teeta Tran St oe Hon. J. RoGer Picuerrs......... Oct W8h51952. HOcts #8052 
Minister without portfolio and Presi- ¥ 

dent of the Executive Council..... Hon. T. Bassirr PARLEE..... won| Octa #8, 19525) Oct. 8.21052 
Minister without portfolio and 

Chairman of the New Brunswick 

Electric Power Commission....... Hon. EpGAR FouURNIER.......... Oct. 8, -1952:| Oct. _ 8, 1952 
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Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council, and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. 


The Honourable Gaspard Fauteux, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was 
commissioned to office Oct. 3, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
are cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 90. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 92 elected members and, like 
the Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and 
administrative matters and to the amendment or repeal of laws that already exist. 
A Bill, to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, must have received the assent 
of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring 
the expenditure of public money. The maximum life of a Legislature is five years. 


Salaries and allowances of the Premier, Members of the Executive Council, 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to R.8.Q. 1941, 
c. 4, as amended by 1-2 Eliz. II, as follows: all Members of the Legislative Assembly 
and Legislative Council receive $4,000 per annum as salary and $2,000 by way 
of allowances; in addition, the Premier receives $10,000 as salary, $4,000 allowances 
and $2,000 for lodging allowance; Ministers with portfolio an additional $8,000 
as salary and $2,000 allowances; Ministers without portfolio an additional $3,000 
salary and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly an additional $6,000 salary, $2,000 allowances and $2,000 for lodging 
allowance; and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Council an additional 
$5,000 salary and $2,000 allowances. 


6.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec, 1935-53, the Ministry and Members 
of the Legislative Council as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Legislatures, 1935-53! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly...............6-- 1 

Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly.................. 4 

Oct; 25, 1939 | 21st General Assembly y......02.5.....06. 5 Feb. 20, 1940 | June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly.................. 4 

July 28, 1948 | 23rd General Assembly.................. 4 

July 16, 1952:|-24th General Assembly. ...:......05.0005 2 Nov. 12, 1952 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-53 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 
Ministry, sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in 
Novy. 10, 1939, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the 
leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 
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6.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec, 1935-53, the Ministry and Members 
of the Legislative Council as at Mar. 31, 1953—concluded 


Twentieth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, July 16, 1952: 67 Union Nationale, 22 Liberals, 
1 Independent and 2 vacancies. ) 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 3. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the 


Bxecutiver Council a.s455 domecane ae Hon. Maurice L. DupLEssis..... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Pimante...c20.5..0.0e60% oe Hon. ONESIME GAGNON.......... Oct. 6, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Forests and 

of Hydraulic Resources........... Hon. Jonn S. BourQueE.......... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister/of.Healthit.see seer ee Hon. J. H. Anpiny PAQUETTE..... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Bona DUSSAULT............ Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Colonization............. Hon. I eDABeGIineis tne Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.......... on vAINTONIOy LLIN ee Aug. 24, 1986 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. LAURENT BARRE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
IManister OL ROadS ean ee cio eels Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Labourds. 2-21 se cock weet Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE....... ‘..| Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Game and Fisheries..... Hon CANILEn LOULIOL means Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Romto LORRAIN............ Aug. 30, 1944} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and of 

PY Girt ie see eee te ee eke eens Hon. JEAN-PAUL SAUVE.......... Sept. 18, 1946 | Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister of Trade and Commerce...| Hon. PAut BEAULIEU............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Secretary................ Hons@Omer Cote te coe o4 tse Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Ministeriol Minestirsssccms sees tee ote Hon. C. DANIEL FRENCH......... Dec. 15, 1948 | Dec. 15, 1948 
SolicitoriGenerality eee | ee ee Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD........... Dec. 15, 1948 | Apr. 12, 1950 
Minister without portfolio.......... Hon. TANCREDE LABBE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.......... Hon. ARTHUR LECLERC........... July 28, 1952 | July 238, 1952 
Minister without portfolio.......... Hon. Jacgurs MIQUELON......... July 23, 1952 | July 23, 1952 
Minister without portfolio.......... Hon. WILFRED LABBE............ July 23, 1952 | July 238, 1952 


Legislative Council 
(According to seniority) 


Name Division inte 

PSR a Og oR WMBLAY .i.cte na id teres fet et eee Oe Dorel: tracts ee co Cee dae ae Jan. 38, 1925 
De Salaberry : 1927 

Kennebec = 1929 

‘BedtOrd emer. cone oe oe heeaeaerenttoe : 1929 

Dea RacHTO LM! AAS Ron Ara acces 6 OCG : 1932 

MontanyallGtca. cc.ctee tee tee eres Dec. 2, 1932 

STAGACON Aina Menciivicin toe ee ee July 23, 1934 

FH MYEW UM ORBEA Ui .cc sis-c siete tos ose FeO ene Gor MU GUZON See his eto nPols oicet etree eee June 6, 1935 
ALPHONSE RAYMOND...........0. ES Beer er De: Lorimieris.2 soc hs tase eee eee Aug. 28, 1936 
Jere BARIBE AUS (OPeAKer) asa erence oni Shawiniganccaasenadeee Hae Jan. 14, 1938 
IRAIEIPP OPES RAIS 8 cccieee wick ae Seine Poin eee tee Grand vallee aro eee eee ee Feb. 16, 1940 
JULESEE RIGUANT 5 conic Wiki iiekel<ccce st ne eee cere Golfefoke Fics fon Ae Oe cee Jan. 14, 1942 
FP RANKClH CONNORS tetas oes See eee MillesIsleg. <tc - 2 tee nasser eee Jan. 14, 1942 
FVOBER THRU IE SStar 6 cos oe coms Sarcuetee biden ae ce InkerMans.ccs «Gtuse dee eee Jan. 14, 1942 
WAEERIDEB OVE cons crs bce eh oe ee ee Rougemont: ccackeee cee ees See Feb. 12, 1942 
HBnrxd Migssnan seeeics ees toate hate tee eee De Lanaudieres: eens eee Feb. 12, 1942 
TE DOUARDEASSENUNGE IAS ghee a Se Oe ee toes ae eee Wellington:.2..cce aes Sena eee Jan. 23, 1946 
GEOl DM HOSTOR Spe tact tiene asinine Rare See ee WVICLOPIAR HR ieee Cees eee Aug. 22, 1946 
GERALDEMAR TINEA Uieitcet acl cate. neice verte es Tauren tidesal cat aoe eaten aioe Aug. 22, 1946 
JAOLIERRENAUD eRe eee ree sino e ce aee Thre eites PNW 0: peycoas Men WBC Ba aot SERRA Pa pS Aug. 22, 1946 
J AMMUAROCHEDUDE Sree rotten meus os ce iclas cereale Tit Salles cit Serene oa eee late eae Dec. 29, 1948 
IPATRICE UDAR DIN Seperate etter oe nice ono ceee DevlaeViallieres tn. ck ae ea ee ie July 20, 1952 
JOSEPH BOULANGER RE Retr ae. tates eae ona aeee DevlatDuranta yes cee See eee Oct. 8, 1952 
ESDOTARD MIASSO Nowe reer heicssstolet oak ean thaic micron: FVEPENEIONY: cates. crooner ates aoe Mar. .12,°1953 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Executive 
Council and the House of Assembly. The Honourable Louis O. Breithaupt, LL.D., 
the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, was commissioned to office Jan. 24, 
1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the Year Book 1951, 
p. 92. 
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The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is 
composed of 90 members elected for a statutory term of five years on an adult- 
suffrage basis. 

Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
the Ontario Northland Transportation Commission, the Liquor Control Board and 
the Liquor Licence Board have been created. 

Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 202, as 
amended 1952, c. 51), each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of 
$2,600 and an allowance for expenses of $1,300. In addition, the Speaker receives 
a special indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; 
_ the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate 
of $1,000 and the Leader of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an 
annual allowance of $2,000 for expenses. Each Member of the Cabinet receives 
the ordinary indemnity as a Member of the Legislature of $2,600 plus the $1,300 
expense allowance in addition to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary 
provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $14,000 and for a 
Cabinet Minister $10,000. 


7.— Legislatures and Premiers of Ontario, 1934-53, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1953 
Legislatures, 1934-53! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly.................. 3 Feb, 20, 1935 | Apr. 9, 1936 
Met: -.6.45 1937. |e 20th) Generali: Assembly, s:. -.6.d's vcs oe ass 8 Dec. 1, 1937 | June 30, 1948 
Aug. 4, 1948 | 21st General Assembly................... 2 Feb. 22, 1944 | Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly................0. 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27, 1948 
June 7, 1948 | 28rd General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 10, 1949 | Oct. 6, 1951 
Nov. 22, 1951.| 24th General Assembly.................. 2 Feb. 21, 1952 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-53 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
1943, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 10, 1948, under the leader- 
ship of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 16th Ministry, sworn in May 4, 1949, under the leadership of Hon. Leslie 
M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Sixteenth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 22, 1951: 79 Progressive Conservatives, 8 Liberals, 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour-Progressive. ) 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 3. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council 

and Provincial Treasurer.......... Hon. Less M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1948 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Highways............... Hon. Grorce H. Dovucert....... Aug. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1943 
ULLormoey, Generals... ses sl.cias soll « Hone DANAvEO PORTHRG.: chown es May 8, 1944] May 4, 1949 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Grorce H. CHALuigs....... July 31, 1931 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Grorce H. DunBaAR....... Aug. 17, 1948} Aug. 17, 1943 
Mianisperiol Uabourscn:.... a) h<.-sens-: Hon: CHARLESSDALBY: 52 .. ee Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1948 
» Provincial Secretary and Registrar.| Hon. G. ArtHUR WELSH......... Jan. 7, 1945 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare........... Hon. Wimu11am A. GoopFreLtow...| Jan 7, 1945 | Jan. 7, 1945 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. WILLIAM GRIESINGER....... Apr. 15, 1946 | Jan. 20, 1953 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Haroun R. Scorr.......... Noy. 28, 1946 | June 3, 1952 
Minister of Travel and Publicity....| Hon. Louis P. Cecmm............ Oct. 19, 1948 | Oct. 19, 1948 
Minister of Lands and Forests....... Hon. WELLAND S. GEMMELL...... May 4, 1949} June 3, 1952 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Wriuu1am E. Hamimton...... July 15, 1949 | Nov. 16, 1950 
MAMMISPCTI OF FLCSI tH... . sis. si00ce 0 00:0 ese Hon. MAcKINNON PHILLIPS....... Aug. 8, 1950} Aug. 8, 1950 
Minister of Reform Institutions..... Hon: JouN W. Foor. .)..-2.'..... Nov. 16, 1950 | Nov. 16, 1950 
Minister of Education............... Hon. Wiuu1aM J. DUNLOoP......... Oct. “2;°1951-|-Octs — 2; 1951 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. FurtcHer 8S. THOMAS....... Oct. 2, 1951 | Jan. 20, 1953 
BAOISLOD Of MINCE 2 coonca 's is nic eee © ALON ee CTE TPL Lew cE Vines ore theta e June 38, 1952 | June 38, 1952 

Minister of Planning and Develop- 
RSNA ret ois ror tetaror erat erervnerore, casi ee Hon. Wiu1am K. WaRRENDER...| Jan. 20, 1953 | Jan. 20, 1953 
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pe ee OE 
Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides its Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has a Provincial Executive com- 
posed of 10 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members, elected for a 
statutory term of five years. The Honourable Roland Fairbairn McWilliams, the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 
1940. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the Year Book 


1951, p. 94. 


The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $8,000 per annum and each of 
the other Members of the Cabinet $6,000. Members of the Legislature are each 
paid an indemnity of $1,670 and an expense allowance of $830. The Leader of 
the Opposition is paid an additional amount of $2,000 and the Speaker of the 
Legislature an additional amount of $2,500. 


8.—Legislatures and Premiers of Manitoba, 1932-53, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1953 
Legislatures, 1932-53! 


ee OOS SS 
Date of Number Date of Date of 


Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 16, 1932 | 19th General Assembly.............+-0+- 4 Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 
July 27, 1936 | 20th General Assembly.............+.4+- 5 Feb. 18, 1937 | Mar. 18, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 | 21st General Assembly...............0+ 5 Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct. 155 1945°| 22nd ‘General*Assembly... << ss... sc0 ees 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 | 23rd General Assembly..............00+- a Feb. 14, 1950 2 


Be ig Pica UID aL iE bale EO Me are ee eA Cells Beh Ree to Taal oh eet te ce NS Se 

1 The Ministries from 1932-53 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 13, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of 
Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Fourteenth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 10, 1949: 43 Coalition [30 Liberal-Progressive, 
9 Progressive Conservative, 4 Independent], 14 Anti-Coalition [7 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
6 Independent, 1 Labour-Progressive].) 
Norz.—See headnote to Table 3. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, 
Minister of Dominion - Provincial 


Relations... cece cr snack Hon. Dovetas L. CAMPBELL..... Sept. 21, 1936 | Nov. 18, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture and Immi- 

PTAvION. sneer re eee Ree ees Hon. Ronatp D. Roserrson..... Nov. 7, 1952 | Nov. 7, 1952 
Minister of Labour and Provincial 

Secretaryion, wc ee meee eeeelaniee se Hon. Cuas. E. GREENDAY........ Feb. 15, 1946 | Dec. 14, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. E>pMOND PREFONTAINE...... Dec. 1, 1951 | Apr. 20, 1953 
Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 

BOUTGES..0icc, eked coe nie eee Hon. Joun 8S. McD1armip........ May 27, 1932 | May 27, 1932 
Attorney General: ito. ...-.cce-++ ne Elon, [VAN SCHULTZ ...uic eee ee Sept. 21, 1986 | Nov. 7, 1952 
Minister of Publie Utilities.......... Hon. WiuttAM Morton........... Nov. 22, 1939 | Dec. 14, 1948 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Wiriu1am Morton........... Nov. 22, 1939 | Aug. 19, 1950 
Minister of Health and Public 

Welfare: 3 nazstiosatc pt ane Hons WRANGTS C2. BELL sc. secre: Dec. 14, 1948 | Nov. 7, 1952 
Minister of Education............... Hon. WaAutace C, MILLER........ Feb. 15, 1946 | Aug. 16, 1950 


‘ProvincialePreasurery.. cc e ener Hon. Ronatp Davin TurRNER....| Dec. 1, 1951 | Dec. 1, 1951 
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Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable W. J. Patterson, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com- 
missioned to office July 4, 1951. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are 
cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 95. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 53, elected 
for a maximum term of five years. 


As of Apr. 1, 1953, the Premier receives $8,500 and each Cabinet Minister 
$7,000 annually in addition to the sessional indemnity, while the Leader of the 
Opposition, the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker receive $4,000, $2,000 and $1,000, 
respectively. The annual salary of a Member of the Legislature is $2,000 together 
with an expense allowance of $1,000. 


9.—Legislatures and Premiers of Saskatchewan, 1934-53, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Legislatures, 1934-53! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 19384 | 8th General Assembly.................. 4 Nov. 15, 1934 | May 14, 1938 
June 8, 1938 9th General Assembly ©. os. c.c ode eis oie. ere 6 Jan. 19, 1939 | May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 | 10th General Assembly.................. 5 Oct. 19, 1944} May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 | 11th General Assembly..............0... 2 Feb. 10, 1949 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-53 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson: 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 
not expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Kighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June at 1952: 42 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
1 Liberal.) 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 3. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council | Hon. T. C. Dovetas..... July 10, 1944 | Premier and President— 

and Minister of Co-operation and : July 10, 1944 

Co-operative Development. Se eee ar 14, 
Provincial. Preasurer <2. .0.%.. 2.3% Hon. C. M. FInss....... July 10, 1944} July 10, 1944 
Attorney: General. ¥.24 5202. 2. /0-. Hon. J. W. CorMAN...... July 10, 1944} July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources, and| Hon. J. H. BrocketBank | July 10, 1944 | Natural Resources— 

Minister of Mineral Resources. Aug. 4, 1948 

Mineral Resources— 
Apr. 1, 1953 
Minister of Highways and Trans- 

RROTUALICNNAR <P. Ara. cits ctia@en. inks Hon. J.T. DowaGnaAs....: July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Education............. Hon. W. 8; Lioyp....... July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and 

Foeiabitationee.. oh... .wbesses Hon. J. H. Srurpy...... July 10, 1944) Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs...... Hon. L. F. McInrosu....| July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Ramster Or cabOUur...62 occ oeecees Hon. C. C. WimtiaMs..... July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture............ Hon: 2:-C. Nonnet... 3. : Feb. 26, 1945 | Feb. 26, 1945 
Minister of Public Works.......... Hon. J. A. DARLING..... Aug. 4, 1948 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Public Health......... Hon. T. J. Bentiry......| Nov. 14, 1949 | Nov. 14, 1949 
Minister of Telephones............ Hon. A. G. Kuztak...... Oct. 24, 1952 | Oct. 24, 1952 
Provincial Secretary.............. Honsd. Ws BURTON: ».2.. Oct. 24, 1952 | Oct. 24, 1952 


74570—5 


“- 
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Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable John J. Bowlen, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com- 
missioned to office Feb. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are 
cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 96. 


There are 61 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a maxi- 
mum period of five years. 


The salary of the President of the Executive Council is $11,000 and of a Cabinet 
Minister $8,500. A special allowance of $1,500 is paid to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The sessional indemnity for each Member of the Legislative Assembly is 
$2,000 plus an expense allowance of $1,000. 


10.— Legislatures and Premiers of Alberta, 1935-53, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1953 
Legislatures, 1935-531 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1935 StheGeneralvAssembliy..-.... 40.4 eee 9 Feb. 6, 1936 | Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940] 9th General Assembly................. 4 Feb. 20, 1941 | July 7, 1944 
Aug. ~8,°1944) ||) 10th General Assembly. ....%.0c202 5. .c20. 5 Feb. 22, 1945 | July 16, 1948 
‘Aug. 17,-1948)| Vith General Assembly... .22 02:0: sees ee 5 Feb. 17, 1949 | June 28, 1952 
AU Orel Ooomimicti General Assent liye rr err eamene etre 2 Feb. 19, 1958 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-53 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
R. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry, 
sworn in May 31, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not 
expired at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 5, 1952: 52 Social Credit, 4 Liberal, 2 Progressive Conserva- 
tives, 2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Independent Social Credit.) 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 3. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and Provineial Treasurer........ Hon. Ernest C. MANNING.| Sept. 3, 1985 | May 31, 1943 
Attorney Generalitat. acess oe oo. ete ns Hon. Lucien Maynarp....| May 12, 1936 | June 1, 1948 
MinistenoiHiducationthe- seis: cee. oes Hon. ANDERS O. AatporG..| Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Mines and Minerals............ Hon. Ernest C, MANNING.| Sept. 16, 1952 | Sept. 16, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests............. Hone livia CASH Yo aeccceer Sept. 9, 1952 |} Sept. 9, 1952: 
Minister of Public. Works) week. css. Jean. Hon. Atrrep J. Hooke..... Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Health nee 2 eer atk ties. Hon. W. W. Cross./....... Sept. 3, 1935 | Sept. 3, 1935 
Minister of Public Welfare................. Hon. Leonarp C. 
HICEMRAS? Sepsis: Jan. 33, 4953 dante os 
Minister of Economic Affairs.............. Hon. Atrrep J. Hooke..... Apr. 20, 1945 | Apr. 20, 1945 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial 
Secretaly were. stoke eee a Hon. C. E. GERHART...... June 1, 1943 | May 8, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture’. s. seeeeeee eeee Hons D PAU RE Ree on May 8, 1948 | May 8, 1948 
Minister of Industries and Labour......... Hon. J. L. Ropinson....... May 8, 1948 | May 8, 1948 
Minister of Railways and Telephones...... Hon. Gorpon HE. Taytor..| Dec. 27, 1950 | Dec. 27, 1950 
Minister ottighways.-. rene eee Hon. Gorpon E. Tayitor..| May 1, 1951 | May 1, 1951 
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Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


Colonel the Honourable Clarence Wallace, the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province, was commissioned to office Oct. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors 
since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 98. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 48 
members. 

Members of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly each receive 
sessional allowances of $2,000 and $1,000 for expenses. In addition, the Premier 


receives a salary of $9,000 and each Member of the Executive Council $7,500. The 


Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $2,000 and the Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker receive allowances of $1,800 and $500, respectively. 


11.—Legislatures and Premiers of British Columbia, 1933-53, and Ministry 


as at Mar. 31, 1953 
Legislatures, 1933-531 


Date of 


: Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 

Nov. 2, 19832) 18th General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 20, 1934 | Apr. 15, 1937 
June b 1937 | 19th General Assembly.................. 5 Oct. 26, 1937 | July 22, 1941 
Ost. 21; 1941 \-20th General Assembly... ........0..---: 4 Dec , 1941 | Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 | 21st General Assembly.................. 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
June 15, 1949 | 22nd General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 10, 1952 

MEN Ed hasta cet aietc: 1 Feb , 1953 | Mar. 27, 1953 


June 12, 1952 | 23rd General Assembly 


1 The Ministries from 1933-53 were: 22nd ee sworn in Nov. 15, 1933, under the leadership of 
Hon, T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th 
Ministry, sworn in Dec. 29, 1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson; 25th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 18 
1952, under the leadership of Hon. W. A. C. Bennett. 2 Owing to the death of a candidate, polling 
day was delayed in the Electoral Districts of Vancouver Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 27, 1933. 


Twenty-Fifth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 12, 1952: 19 Social Credit, 18 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 6 Liberal, 41 Progressive Conservative, 1 Labour.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
; Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council] Hon. Wim.1am ANDREW CECIL 


HS ENNEIET oeteas. titers ar cnet oe ore Aug. 1, 1952') Aug. 1, 1952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister 
olMunicipalAtiairss. > icicles. 6 Hon. Westey Drewert Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Aitomey-General ot 2.1%. s/s stews eee sis Hon. Ropert WittiaM Bonner..| Aug. 1, 1952} Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests and 
Minister of Manes) 2s) <iorelbeusi, bosses Hon. Rospert Ep warp Sommers.| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
LETATS er te) ail Je 152120: ee Hon. E1nAan MAYNARD GUNDER- 
SON ee hee a ere AUG ele 1952s Auge «1, 11952 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. WintiAM KENNETH KIERNAN] Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Pome ArTtHUR GaGcuARDI.| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Railways, Minister of | Hon. Wimuram RawteH Ta.por 
Trade and Industry and Minister SEW LIND Met aco ioe is eens Auge. 19520) Auger 11, 21952 
of Fisheries. 
MISE Ola DOU ds. s siestess oases Hons LiviepVWiCK Seen act mmenn che Augie leet9o2 4 Augs 1, 1952 
Minister of Education............... Hon. Tuy Jean RoustTon....... Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Health and Welfare...... Hon. Eric CHARLES FITZGERALD 
MUAR TING et care cue ctnisnit tate Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 


1 Since the General Election, 2 Progressive Conservative Members have ae leaving two vacant 
seats in the Legislative Assembly as at Mar. 31, 1953. 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 
1898. Provision is made for a local Government composed of a Chief Executive, 
styled Commissioner, and an elective Legislative Council of five members with a 
three-year tenure of office. The Commissioner administers the Government under 
instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Resources and Develop- 
ment. ‘The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with 
the imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of 
territorial offices, maintenance of prisons and municipal institutions, issue of licences, 
incorporation of companies, solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, 
administration of justice, and generally all matters of a local nature in the Territory. 
The seat of local government is at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 


(Five members elected 1952, for three years) 


Da wSolisetecc tivecke serie ares V. C. MELLER Whitehorse East........... J. L. PHEtrs 
May Onaeesnirosne steers A. F. Berry Whitehorse West........... F. D. Locks 
Carmacksimeteccue ccs cnr A. R. Hayzs © 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS 


Commissioner (Whitehorse) scccms ss tmce s+ ce ree nalnescac ests ecco W. G. BRown 
Superintendent of Works and Buildings...............sceecesecererecees B. G. Harvey 
Registrar offV ital Statistics. 2i3 . aeuc ewes ees 80 we waly See laeiionoane eet M. MunrRor 
Legal Adviser.........cssesssecsceeeesceccceeeestcesecnscetetcarecces F. G. Smita 


The Director of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Resources and Development, is directly responsible for the general administration _ 
of the Territory under the Yukon Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 298), and that Department 
has five lands and mining officials stationed in the Territory. Other Departments 
of the Federal Government, including Justice, National Revenue, Transport, Post 
Office, etc., also maintain officials in the Yukon Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories as reconstituted on 
Sept. 1, 1905, comprise: 
(1) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of North Latitude, except 


the portions thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and 
Newfoundland, and 


(2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


For administrative purposes, the Territories were divided into the provisional 
districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin by Order in Council of Mar. 16, 1918. 
The Northwest Territories Act, 1905, as amended, provides for the Government of 
the Territories by a Commissioner (who is Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Resources and Development) under instructions given from time to time by the 
Governor in Council or the Minister of Resources and Development. There is a 
council of eight members, three of whom are elected, and five appointed by the 
Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances 
for the Government of the Territories relating to subjects designated by the Governor 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government Departments serving the Yukon 
Territory may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Resources and Development, Ottawa. 
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in Council, subject to any Act of the Parliament of Canada applying to the Ter- 
ritories, respecting such matters as direct taxation within the Territories to raise 
revenue, establishment and tenure of territorial offices, maintenance of municipal 
institutions, licences, administration of civil justice, education, public health and 
generally all matters of a local nature. The administration of the Territories 
under the Northwest Territories Act and the ordinances passed by the Commissioner 
in Council is carried on by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the 
Department of Resources and Development. A federal Administrative Officer 
serves at each of the following Territorial centres: Fort Smith, Aklavik, Hay River 
and Yellowknife. The seat of government is at Ottawa. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at Mar. 31, 1953) 


Commissioner................. Masor-Generat Hucu A. Youne, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Deputy Commissioner.......... F. J. G. CUNNINGHAM 
Members of the Council— 
Ampointeds tren sich. san sae + Lovis pz tA C. Auperrs, W. I. Cirements, D. M. MacKay, 
F, J. G. Cunnineuam, L. H. NicHouson 
DPN EO UE Ces we erate Crass sey ers ole tape 70 James Bropiz, FRANK CARMICHAEL, MervyN Harpiz 
Officers of the Council— 
SIOELOLAIV ig. eee atic deen ainiecs R. BoucHarD 


egal Advisers itis tee weit Wm. Nason 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The earliest local government in Canada was carried out by the seigneurs of 
New France who bore, along with military command and the administration of 
justice, the responsibilities of appointing justices of the peace and clerks of roads. 
Some of these officers were soon replaced by a ‘syndic’ elected by the people, the 
first in 1644, though a mayor and two aldermen had held office briefly in the city 
of Quebec in 1643. When the syndics fell into disuse, such powers were delegated 
by the Governor to officials. The City of Quebec was incorporated in 1832, and 
the system of local government for the province decreed in 1840 was later remodelled 


- by Acts of 1845, 1847, 1850 and 1860. 


In the Atlantic Provinces, Saint John, N.B., had attained the distinction of 
becoming Canada’s first incorporated city in 1785. Incorporation of Halifax, N.S., 
came in 1841 and Charlottetown, P.E.I., in 1855. In Newfoundland, St. John’s 
was created a town in 1888. 


The Ontario Parish and Town Officers Act of 1793 provided for an annual 
meeting in a parish or township to appoint local officers responsible to Parliament 
and the courts, but the meetings had no law-making powers. Brockville, in 1832, 
gained from the Governor in Council some local powers that had previously been 
exercised through the courts. In 1834, York was incorporated as the self-governing 
city of Toronto. The Municipal Act of 1849 became the foundation of the local 
government in Ontario and later provided a model for the western provinces. 
Subsequently, Acts have been passed in all provinces governing aspects of municipal 
incorporation, powers and duties. Constitutional provision that jurisdiction over 
municipal affairs would rest with the provinces has resulted, quite naturally, in 
dissimilarity in the organization of local government across the country. This 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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stems not only from the difference in beginnings and subsequent independent 
growth in each province, but also from variations in requirements arising out of 
geographical and population differences. 


The situation remains in a state of flux, with constant amendment of provincial 
Acts and charters in an attempt to solve old problems and to meet new ones. Just 
as the call for new and additional services has enlarged the scope of federal and 
provincial activities, the municipalities have had to assume responsibilities unheard 
of a few decades ago, or considered beyond their sphere of activity. As a result, 
amendments to Acts have varied from those enlarging the powers and the boundaries of 
municipalities, to those establishing closer provincial control and greater financial aid. 


An outline of municipal organization at the end of 1952 in each of the provinces 
of Canada is given in the following paragraphs.* 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland has only one city, St. John’s. The remainder 
of the population is mostly dispersed in small settlements along the coast, and only 
since 1937 have a few of the larger of these been set up individually with local councils 
as towns or, where two or three are close together, as rural districts (36 in 1953). 
These latter are not rural municipalities but merely towns consisting of two or more 
settlements. Local affairs in the remainder of the Province are administered by the 
Provincial Government. In 1949, the Local Government Act was passed to facilitate 
incorporations. Thirty of the towns and two of the rural districts are now incor- 
porated under the Act. There are two local government communities with lesser 
powers of government. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Province has one city, Charlottetown, and 
seven towns all incorporated by special Acts. They include less than one-half of 
one percent of the area of the Island and only about a quarter of its population. 
The Village Service Act, 1951, provides for the incorporation of villages. The 
remaining area of the Province is not organized municipally, the three counties 
being provincial administrative. units only. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of 
the Province. Halifax and Sydney are the only cities and they operate under 
special charters; the latter is also governed by certain special legislation. 'Towns, 
which number 40, operate under the Town Incorporation Act. There are no muni- 
cipalities incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. 
The rural area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent 
units of local government. However, 12 of these counties each comprise one 
municipality, and the other six comprise two municipalities each, making a total of 
24 rural municipalities. 


New Brunswick.—The Province is divided into 15 counties which are incor- 
porated municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in the rural 
areas. In effect, therefore, they are rural municipalities. In most cases certain 
of their powers apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The four cities of 
Saint John, Fredericton, Moncton and Edmundston have special charters, and the 
19 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation Act. There are also three villages 
and 37 local improvement district areas within the counties but outside the 
cities, towns and villages that have been incorporated for the provision of limited 
municipal services. 


* Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 72. 
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Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled 
areas comprising about one-third of the Province, the remainder being governed 
by the Province as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 76 county 
municipalities, which are divided again into local municipalities under the Municipal 
Code and designated as village, township or parish municipalities or simply as 
municipalities. The counties, as such, have no direct powers of taxation. Funds 
to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the munici- 
palities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into 
incorporated units of local government, being in outlying districts with little or no 
population. There are 331 villages and 1,109 townships and parishes. A small 
number of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of 
the 35 cities, a few have special charters. The remainder, along with the 131 towns, 
are governed by the Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 
organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. 
The older section of the Province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united 
with others for administrative purposes. Although an incorporated municipality, 
each county is comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its 
borders, which provide its revenue. There are 29 cities, 151 towns, 156 villages, 
572 townships and 16 improvement districts. Some of each are located in the 
northern districts of the Province, which are not organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of Manitoba, comprising 
less than one-eighth of the area, is organized for local self-government. As in the 
other three western provinces, there is no county organization and all municipalities 
are independent, except of provincial control. There are four cities, three with 
special charters and one governed by a number of special Acts. General Acts 
govern the 33 towns, 39 villages, 109 rural municipalities and five suburban muni- 
cipalities. An Act of 1944 (amended January 1945) authorizes organization of 
local government districts in unorganized or disorganized territory, and 12 such 
districts have been set up. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers 
from general Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. 
There are eight cities, 91 towns, 388 villages and 298 rural municipalities. The 
area so organized consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the Province. The 
remainder of this portion is administered for local purposes by the Province in 
unincorporated local improvement districts. The northern three-fifths 1s sparsely 
populated and without local government, though some municipal services are 
provided by the Province through operation of the Northern Administrative Area. 


Alberta.—In Alberta there are cities, towns, villages and rural municipalities 
known as municipal districts. The latter three classes come under general Acts. 
Until 1951 each of the seven cities had its own charter, but these have been super- 
seded by the City Act of 1951. There are 72 towns, 137 villages and 57 municipal 
districts, but less than one-fifth of the Province is so organized. There are also 
some unincorporated improvement districts administered by the Province in less 
densely settled areas. Three county municipalities have been set up. These are 
not counties as they exist in Ontario but municipalities in which the council admin- 
isters education and municipal hospitals. They are included with the municipal 
districts mentioned above and in Table 12 on p. 72. 
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British Columbia.—Less than 0-5 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to 
require administration of local activities by the Provincial Government. There 
are 35 cities, 49 villages and 28 districts. The latter are chiefly rural municipalities, 
except for those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, which 
are largely urban in character. It should be emphazised, however, that the applica- 
tion of the name “‘city’”’ is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning 
in that several of them have populations of less than 1,000 and perhaps one-half 
or more would not normally be incorporated as cities in another province. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities and one town 
in the Yukon Territory and two local administrative districts in the Northwest 
Territories, all of which provide some municipal services to their local areas. These 
are not shown in Table 12. 


1%.—Municipalities, by Official Designation,! and by Statistical Classification,” 
by Province, 1952 


(Number in existence as at Mar. 31, 1953, for Newfoundland; Dec. 31, 1952, for remainder) 


Item N’f'ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 

Official Designation: No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. 
Cities) 3.0... ee eee 1 1 2 4 35 29 4 8 @ 35 126 
DOWNS. ne ee 328 ff 40 19 131 151 33 91 12} — 576 
Villages -2.2°%: anpanseeeee a 4 = 3 331 156 39 388 137 49 || 1,108 
Lotals, Urbatl jose oes cae 33 8 42 26 497 336 76 487 216 84 || 1,805 
Rabalbsoahe sees oes ten elie 4 = 24 15 | 1,109} 5886 1147) 2988 579 28 || 2,237 
Totals, Local Municipalities. 37 8 66 4110) 1,606} 924] 190 | 785 | 273 | 112 || 4,042 
Quebec and Ontario counties....| ... aw ee aes 76 Bist || aes Se ae ie 114 

Totals, Incorporated 

Municipalities............ 37 8 66 41 |1,682 | 962 190 | 785 298 112 || 4,156 


Statistical Classification? 


Municipalities in Metropolitan 


Areas—11 
Urbante met ee hae tk ee 1 — 2 2 54 24 5] — 6 6 100 
Rural se Sern os, 3 .ude et — — 1 2 2D 17 8) — 4 11 69 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas. . 1; — 3 4 79 41 14); — 10 17 169 
Otter Urban esc. ty eke, 32 8 40 24 440 ole 71 487 210 78 || 1,703 
Other Rural— 
Seniicurbanweeaee eres — — a — — 11 — — — — 11 
Other earn ge ee le 4}; — 23 13 | 1,087 |} 559 105 | 298 53 Vall 2el 59 
Totals; Other Rural........ 4} — 23 13 | 1,087] 570] 105] 298 53 17 || 2,170 
Totals, Urban and Rural.... 37 8 66 41 11,606 | 924 190 | 785 | 273 112 || 4,042 
Quebec and Ontario counties...| ... Ne en ib 76 Souiteees Ben as ae 114 
Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities............ 37 8 66 41 11,682 | 962 | 190 | 785 | 273 | 112 ll 4,156 


1 This section of the table groups the municipalities according to their official nomenclature which is 
roughly indicative of size and nature. See footnote 5. * This section of the table groups the muni- 
cipalities under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial Conferences on Municipal Statistics, 
the Classification being designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presenta- 
tion. 3 Includes two local government communities. 4 See text on p. 70. 5 Rural 
municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 6 Includes 16 local 
improvement districts. 7 Includes 5 units of self-government known as ‘‘Suburban Municipalities”’. 
Does not include local government districts. 8 Excludes 20 improvement districts. ® Includes 
3 county municipalities. Excludes 55 improvement districts. 10 Hixcludes 37 local improvement dis- 
tricts. 11 Municipalities shown wholly or partly in metropolitan areas by the 1951 Census of Canada. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions.*—There were no Federal Royal Commissions 
established in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1953. Commissions appointed back 
to 1870 are listed in previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition, pp. 1108- 
1110. 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—Only those Royal Commissions estab- 
lished in 1952-53 are reported here, this list being in continuance of those in previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 edition, pp. 1222-1223 :— 


Newfoundland.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the operation 
- of the Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases. Aug. 16, 1952. Commissioner: 
C. E. Hunt, Q.C. 


Nova Scotia.—Royal Commission appointed to examine into and concerning 
matters relating to the financial support of education in the Province. Mar. 2, 1953. 
Commissioner: Mr. Justice V. J. Pottier. 


Royal Commission appointed to examine into the affairs of certain security 
companies in the Province, being the National Thrift Corporation and allied 
companies, and generally to examine into the administration of the Capital Securities 
Act. Mar. 9, 1953. Commissioner: Judge J. G. A. Robertson. 


New Brunswick.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report 
upon certain irregularities relating to the Engineering Service Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with reference to improper use of facilities of that Branch by 
David M. Gilchrist, Dept. of Agriculture. June 4, 1952. Commissioner: Hon. 
Reginald D. Kierstead. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and submit a report concerning 
Public Works Contract on the Broad Road re A. W. Mason Limited. June 7, 1952. 
Commissioner: Hon. G. F. Gregory Bridges. 


Quebec.—Royal Commission appointed to- submit findings, advice and recom- 
mendations as to the safeguarding of the rights of the Province, municipalities 
and the school corporations. Feb. 19, 1953. Chairman: Justice Thomas Tremblay. 
Commissioners: Esdras Minville, Honore Parent, Q.C., Rev. Father Richard 
Ares, 8.J., John P. Rowat and Paul-Henri Guimont. 


Saskatchewan.—Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, appointed 
Oct. 3, 1952, to investigate and make recommendations regarding the requirements 
for the maintenance of a sound farm economy and the improvement of social 
conditions and amenities in rural Saskatchewan. Chairman: Prof. W. B. Baker. 
Commissioners: Mrs. Nancy. Adams, T. H. Bourassa, H. L. Fowler, C. W. Gibbings, 
and J. L. Phelps. 


British Columbia.—Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the facts 
relating to the distribution, sale and consumption of spirituous, vinous and malt 
liquors within the Province. Sept. 12, 1952. Chairman: Hon. H. H. Stevens. 
Commissioners: Very Rev. Dean Cecil Swanson and George Home. Report printed, 
31 pp. 


* Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 
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PART IIJI.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work 
of government. 


While it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in 
this Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all the depart- 
ments, the main branches are given along with those services that differ in some 
quality from the larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of 
many of these departments is given in‘detail in later Chapters of this volume. 
The Index will be useful in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (30 Vict., c. 53) 
and conducts the concerns of all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are 
carried out by the Science Service and the Experimental Farms Service; the maintenance 
of standards and protection of products by the Production Service and Marketing Service; 
reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration; while security and price stability 
policies are administered under the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Prices Support Board. The results of work in these various fields and information 
on the policies of the Department in general are made available to the public through the 
Information Service. 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department came into 
existence on Jan. 18, 1950, under the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. It comprises 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch, the 
Immigration Branch and the Indian Affairs Branch. 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies 
engaged or interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in 
making Canadians conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. 


The Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship 
Act and is the custodian of all records under that Act and all Naturalization Acts previously 
in force. 


The Immigration Branch administers the Immigration Act and Regulations and is 
responsible for the selection, examination and transportation of immigrants, the exclusion 
or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of immigrants in Canada. 


The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all Indian affairs. 
Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory staff, 
and 87 local agencies in the field. 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible to Parliament for the 
National Film Board and for the National Gallery of Canada which is governed by a 
Board of Trustees. 


The Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates 
from the Civil Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsi- 
bility of applying, as far as possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling 
permanent positions within departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the 

“inside service” 


The Civil Sines Act of 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to 
cover the outside as well as the inside service and temporary as well as permanent 
appointments. It made the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organi- 
zation and classification that would secure uniformity in the staffing of the various depart- 
ments and in the salaries paid for work of equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 


The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Government 
and to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive of Crown corporations. 


The Civil Service Commission consists of three members, one of whom serves as 
Chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council for 
a term of 10 years, and each has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Com- 
mission has a staff of approximately 580 persons working under its direction and located 
in the headquarters office at Ottawa and in district offices at St. John’s, N’f’ld., Halifax, 
N.S., Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C 
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The Department of Defence Production.—The Department of Defence Production 
was established on Apr. 1, 1951, under the provisions of the Defence Production Act, 1951, 
which gave the Department a statutory life of five years. Under the Defence Production 
Act the powers, duties and functions that were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, and the Defence Supplies 
Act, 1950, were transferred to the Minister of Defence Production. The Defence Pe Rpagean 
Act repealed the Essential Materials (Defence) Act, 1950-51. 


Briefly, its task is to co-ordinate the effort required of the Canadian economy in pro- 
ducing armaments necessary to implement the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty and to 
co-ordinate the production and purchasing of the requirements of the Armed Forces. The 
four main units are the Production Branch, the General Purchasing Branch, the Materials 
Branch and the Aircraft Division. Supporting them are various administrative and 
service units such as the Economic and Statistics, Legal, Administration, and Comptroller’s 
Branches, the Financial Adviser’s Office and Small Industries Division. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 


Production: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, Defence 


Construction (1951) Limited, Polymer Corporation Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, Northern Transportation Company Limited, and Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration. 


_ The Department of External Affairs.—The main function of this Department is the 
protection and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. 


The Department is headed by the Secretary of State for External Affairs. At the head 


‘of the staff is the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, with a Deputy Under- 


Secretary and three Assistant Under-Secretaries. They are assisted by Foreign Service 
Officers, formally designated Counsellors, and First, Second and Third Secretaries. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is carried on through the following Divisions: 
the geographical Divisions are the Commonwealth, European, American and Far Eastern; 
the functional Divisions are the Consular, Defence Liaison, Economic, Information, Legal, 
Protocol, and United Nations; the ‘‘housekeeping’’ Divisions are Establishments and 
Organization, Finance, and Personnel. There are two related special sections, Supplies 
and Properties, and International Conferences. The archives and departmental library 
are incorporated in a Historical Reséarch and Reports Section and a Press Office arranges 
press conferences and issues press releases. 


The Department of Finance.—The Department of Finance, created in June 1868, is 
under the authority of the Minister of Finance. The Department is responsible for the 
financial administration of Canada. It is responsible for the raising of the money required 
for the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller 
of the Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all Government disburse- 
ments. 


The work of the Department is organized in six principal Divisions: Administration, 
Accounting, Treasury Board, Taxation, Economic Policy, and the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the Department and the Inspector 
General of Banks is an officer of the Department. 


The Tariff Board and the Canadian Farm Loan Board are responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized 
under a Minister of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were 
maintained by the former Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The 
provinces, under various arrangements, have certain administrative responsibilities in the 
fisheries but the legislative authority for the regulations of coastal and fresh-water fisheries 
is with the Federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries 
through the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish-culture establishments, 
management and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection 
of fish products for quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; 
promotion of the greatest utilization of fishery products and a proper public understanding 
of the resource and the industry. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is also represented on the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, the International Fisheries Com- 
mission (Halibut), the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries and 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 


The Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the 
Department of Insurance which originated in 1875. Under the Superintendent of Insurance, 
the Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and 
loan companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated 
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insurance companies registered with the Department; British and foreign insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada; small loans companies and money-lenders; and Civil Service 
insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines provincial trust 
companies in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


A Fire Prevention Branch was organized in 1919 with respons, for the administra- 
tion of Sect. 515 of the Criminal Code. It maintains fire-loss records, makes inspections, 
reports on fire-prevention legislation and protection methods and endeavours to extend and 
co-ordinate fire-prevention work in Canada. 


The Department of Justice.—This Department provides legal services to the Govern- 
ment and the various government departments, including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal, regulating and conducting 
litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and prosecu- 
tions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administers federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and provides administration services for the Supreme Court 
of Canada and the Exchequer Court. 


Ree Department also superintends the penitentiaries.and ad qiininears the prison system 
of Canada. 


The Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 
by Act of Parliament (63-64 Vict., c. 24). The Department administers, under the Minister 
of Labour, legislation dealing with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair 
employment practices; the regulation of fair wages and hours of labour; government annu- 
ities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation;- vocational 
training; publication. of the Labour Gazette, as well as bulletins giving information on 
industrial and related subjects. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission and National Employment Service is also 
under the direction of the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board and 
the National Advisory Council on Manpower also act on behalf of the Minister of Labour. 
The Department is also the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and 
the International Labour Organization. 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created 
by an Act of Parliament (13 Geo. VI, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. 
Its establishment resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments into an 
integrated organization whose primary function is to provide technological’ assistance in 
the development of Canada’s mineral resources through investigations, studies and research 
in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy, and topographic, geodetic and 
other surveys. The Department is under the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
and is divided into five branches, namely: the Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Geological 
naa of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories and the Geographical 

ranch, 


The Department also administers the Explosives Act which regulates manufacture, 
testing, sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance Act which provides cost-aid to the gold industry. 


Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Dominion 
Coal Board; Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; International Boundary 
Commission and Interprovincial Boundary Commissions. 


The Department of National Defemce.—Created on Jan. 1, 1923, by the National 
Defence Act, 1922, the Department of National Defence was originally an amalgamation 
of the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. 


In 1940, the Department of National Defence was separated into three departments, 
one for each of the Armed Services, and continued under this organization until the cessation 
of hostilities. In order to afford the maximum possible degree of co-ordination, the three 
Services were again brought into one departmental organization in 1946. 


In 1947, the Defence Research Board was formed to carry out research projects for 
defence. It is responsible to the Minister of National Defence for this function and for 
advising him on the effect of scientific, technical and other research on national defence. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare was established in October 1944. Under the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department, which is composed of three branches (Health, Welfare and 
Administration), is administered through the Deputy Ministers of National Health and 
National Welfare. 
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The Health Branch is divided into three directorates: Health Insurance Studies, 
Food and Drugs, and Indian Health Services. In the Health Branch are 14 Divisions active 
in a number of public health fields. Administratively they fall into three groups: advisory 
medical, environmental sanitation and research development. The Welfare Branch is 
made up of the Divisions of Family Allowances, Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance 
and Physical Fitness. The Department is also responsible for federal civil defence planning, 
with the Civil Defence Co-ordinator reporting to both Deputy Ministers. The Adminis- 
tration Branch includes divisions where activities cover both health and welfare fields such 
as research, information, legal and library services as well as administrative personnel and 
purchasing and supply services. 


National Museum of Canada.—The National Museum illustrates the natural history 
of Canada — its geology, biology and anthropology. It was formerly part of the Geo- 
logical Survey which was founded in 1842 but was separated in 1920, and is now part 
of the Department of Resources and Development. The Museum carries out field investi- 
gations in botany, zoology, vertebrate paleontology, archeology and ethnology including 
studies of folk-lore and folk-songs, publishes the results of its research and carries out an 
extensive educational program. 


The Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, 
customs and inland revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that 
date they were amalgamated under one Minister as the Departments of Customs and Inland 
Revenue. In 1921, the name was changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In 
April 1924, collection of income taxes was placed under the Minister of National Revenue 
and under the Department of National Revenue Act, 1927, the Department became known 
as the Department of National Revenue. 


Besides the assessment and collection of customs and excise duty, taxes and revenues 
and other services by ports and outports, the Department is responsible for the assessment 
and collection of income taxes and succession duties. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax 
Appeal Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Post Office Department.—Operations of the Post Office Department under a Post- 
master General include: air, land, steamboat and railway mail services; international and 
domestic mail; postage stamps, money orders and parcel post business. The Department 
is responsible for the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered by 
the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy Minister and is responsible to the 
Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a compre- 
hensive collection of historical source material relating to the history of Canada. Major 
emphasis is placed upon official records of the Government, and the personal papers of 
political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, 
a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established 
in 1886 and is in the charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery 
to and the audit of all accounts for advertising of Parliament and Departments of the 
Canadian Government; the free distribution and sale of all public documents or papers to 
the public; the publication of the Statutes of Canada, the Canada Gazette, and all depart- 
ae yore, papers, etc., required to be published by authority of the Governor General 
in Council. 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and is 
responsible for the management, charge and direction of the public works of Canada and, 
except as specifically provided in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging. 
The Department maintains architectural and engineering staffs in each province in addition 
to i Administrative, Architectural, Engineering and Purchasing and Stores Branches 
at Ottawa. 


The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and for federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Department of Resources and Development.—The Department of Resources and 
Development was established in January 1950, and comprises sections of the former Depart- 
ments of Mines and Resources and Reconstruction and Supply. The Department is divided 
into five branches besides Administration Services: the National Parks Branch administers 
the National Parks of Canada, historic sites and federal interests in the conservation and 
protection of wildlife and has charge of the National Museum of Canada; the Engineering 
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and Water Resources Branch has charge of construction works for all other branches, the 
measure and record of stream flow, and the investigation of water-power resources; the 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch deals with business concerning the local gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territories and of Yukon Territory and administers lands, 
timber, minerals and other resources of the Territories; the Forestry Branch conducts 
investigations in the protection and utilization of the forest resources of Canada, maintains 
forest experiment stations and forest products laboratories and administers federal assistance 
to the provinces under the Canada Forestry Act; the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
promotes the tourist industry by encouraging tourist travel from abroad and interprovincial 
travel in Canada. 


The Minister of Resources and Development is also responsible to Parliament for the 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northwest Territories Power Commission, 
the National Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, and the 
Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Department of the Secretary of State 
was constituted in its present form in 1873. The Secretary of State is the official spokesman 
of the Federal Government as well as the medium of communication between the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Governments being con- 
ducted through his Department with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is the custodian of 
the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal of the Governor General as well as being the 
channel through which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is the Registrar General of Canada, registering all proclamations, 
commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the Great Seal 
and certain instruments issued under the Privy Seal. He is responsible for the collection 
and tabling of parliamentary returns. 


The Secretary of State also deals with the organization and administration of the Office 
of the Custodian of Enemy Property. The Civil Service Commission, the Department of 
Public Printing and Stationery, the Public Archives, and the Chief Electoral Office are 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State, but each of the three Civil Service Com- 
missioners, the Queen’s Printer, the Public Archivist and the Chief Electoral Officer has 
the rank of a Deputy Minister. 


The Department of the Secretary of State deals with correspondence concerning the 
Copyright Appeal Board, the Awards Co-ordination Committee, the Public Records 
Committee and the Inter-departmental Committee on the use of Parliament Hill. The 
Special Division deals with domestic protocol, government hospitality and related matters. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce 
was established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dee. 5, 
1892, when an Order in Council to this effect was passed. Prior to its creation, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s foreign trade was provided by five Canadian Commercial 
Agents, who served on a part-time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. 
On Jan. 1, 1895, a Canadian Commercial Agent was appointed at Sydney, Australia, on 
a full-time basis. He thus became the first Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
in the present meaning of the term. 


The Canadian Commercial Agency Service was renamed the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner Service in 1907, as the term agent created the impression that an officer so designated 
had something to buy or sell. Officers devoting all their time to the promotion of Canadian 
trade, and on salary, were thus termed Canadian Trade Commissioners, while those receiv- 
ing an honorarium were still known as Commercial Agents. The following vear, the position 
of Superintendent of Commercial Agencies was abolished, and a Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce was appointed on Aug. 1, 1908. Forty-nine offices in 39 countries were 
maintained in 1953. In addition to trade commissioners and assistant trade commissioners, 
the foreign service officers included eight agricultural specialists, three fisheries specialists 
and one timber specialist. Where trade commissioners are members of a mission main- 
tained by the Department of External Affairs, they are given diplomatic status and are 
known as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial Secretaries. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce was expanded in 1945 to provide a wide range 
of additional services to Canadian businessmen, and now comprises the following Branches 
and Divisions: Canadian Trade Commissioner Service, Commodities Branch, Agriculture 
and Fisheries Branch, International Trade Relations Branch, Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission, International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division 
(responsible for administration of the Colombo Plan), Information Branch, Industrial 
Development Division, Standards Branch, Capital Cost Allowance Division and Economics 
Division. 

The following boards, commissions, Crown companies and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce: Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Board of Grain Commissioners, Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited, Canadian Wheat Board, Export Credits Insurance Corporation, National 
Research Council and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics. —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by 
statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). In 1948, 
this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 190), was 
repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257). 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish 
statistical information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general 
condition of the people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada at 
ten-year intervals. 


The Bureau is the principal publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects 
of the reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The Bureau reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Department of Transport.—The Department of Transport was created on Nov. 2, 
1936, from the former Departments of Marine, Railways and Canals and the Civil Aviation 
Branch of Department of National Defence. 


The work of the Department consists of four main Services: Marine, Air, Canals and 
Railways. The work of the Marine Service includes aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage 
services, marine agencies, steamship inspection and floating equipment and direct super- 
vision over 300 public harbours; seven other harbours come under supervision of the Depart- 
-ment but are administered by Commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil 
aviation, meteorological and telecommunication divisions. The latter includes the admin- 
istration and regulation of radar, radio marine and radio aeronautical aids to navigation 
and communication by wire and by government telegraph and telephone. The Canal 
Service has jurisdiction over the canals and canalized waterways of Canada. These include 
the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes and a number of 
subsidiary or secondary canals. 


Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned com- 
panies: the Canadian National Railways, Hudson Bay Railway, Canadian Government 
Railway, Canadian National (West Indies) Steamship Service and the Prince Edward 
Island Ferry and Terminals. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards and 
commissions: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian 
Maritime Commission; Steamship Inspection Board; National Harbours Board; Park 
Steamship Company Limited; and Canadian National Railway Securities Trust. The 
Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944, is con- 
cerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and includes medical, dental and welfare 
services, land settlement and prosthetic services and insurance. The Veterans’ Bureau 
assists veterans in the preparation and presentation of pension claims. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs is also responsible for the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission and the War Veterans Allowance Board. The Department has administrative 
offices in all the larger cities across Canada and at London, England. 


Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organiza- 
tion in Canada but, in recent years, as the work of government has become more 
complex, greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for 
administering and managing many public services in which business enterprise 
and public accountability must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the 
development of economic resources and the provision of public services with the 
pursuit of commercial and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many 
different forms and formule of management. The most usual practice has been to 
set up a corporation under the provisions of a special Act of Parliament which 
defines its purpose and sets forth its powers and responsibilities. However, during 
World War II, the Minister of Munitions and Supply was authorized to procure 
the incorporation of companies under the federal Companies Act, 1934, or under 
any provincial companies Act, to which he might delegate any of the powers 
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conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or any Order 
in Council. Under this legislation, some 28 companies were created to serve a wide 
variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 

Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the 
Companies Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating 
powers were granted by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been 
incorporated in the Atomic Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 

In 1946, the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate 
the operation of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was 
applicable only to a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish 
a more uniform system of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, 
auditing and reporting for Crown corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial 
Administration Act was enacted in 1951 and brought into operation by proclamation 
on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment, the financial provisions of the Government 
Companies Operation Act, which were covered by similar provisions in the new 
Act, were repealed. 

One of the more interesting features of the new legislation is the attempt that 
has been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a 
Crown corporation as a corporation that is ultimately accountable through a 
Minister to Parliament for the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes 
of corporation: departmental, agency, and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations.—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is 
responsible for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental 
nature. ‘Ten departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the manage- 
ment of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis, or for the manage- 
ment of procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty 
in right of Canada. Schedule C to the Financial Administration Act lists the 
following as agency corporations:— 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Federal District Commission 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Harbours Board 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For 
example, the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development 
Bank, because of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from the operations of the Crown cor- 
porations Part of the Act and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation, as are such joint enter- 
prises of the Federal and Provincial Governments as the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board 
and the Halifax Relief Commission. 
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Since the proclamation of the Financial Administration Act, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited has been added to the agency grouping, and two corporations, 
Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Commodity Prices Stabili- 
zation Corporation Limited, have discontinued operations and have surrendered 
their charters. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial 
operations, or for the management of commercial or industrial operations involving 
the production of or dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, 
and (2) is ordinarily required to conduct its operations without Parliamentary 
appropriations. Twelve such corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act:— 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Northwest Territories Power Commission 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial 
Administration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and 
proprietary corporations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown cor- 
porations Part of the Act, although, if there is any inconsistency between the pro- 
visions of that Part and those of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act 
provides that the latter prevail. There is provision in the Part for the control and 
regulation of such matters as corporation budgets and bank accounts, the turning 
over to the Receiver General of surplus money, limited loans for working-capital 
purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment of reserves, the keeping 
and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial statements and reports 
and their submission through the appropriate Minister to Parliament. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to 
vote financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, 
capital may be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may 
subsequently be converted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the 
issue of capital stock to be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the 
sale of bonds either to the Government or the public. Ina few instances, corporations 
have financed all or a portion of their requirements from their own resources or 
earnings. A special financing arrangement recently adopted has been the allocation 
of the 15-p.c. excise tax charged on radio and television sets and their parts and 
accessories to the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. How- 
ever, the Minister of Finance announced in the 1952 Budget that the Income Tax 
Act would be amended so that proprietary Crown corporations would pay such 
taxes on income earned in respect of financial years commencing after Jan. 1, 1952, 
in the same manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result 
of this amendment will be to make the financial statements of these Crown 
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companies more comparable with those of private industry with which, in some 
instances, they are in competition and thus make it easier to assess the relative 
efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the 
following paragraphs. In a number of cases, further details are included in the - 
Chapters dealing with the subjects concerned; locations are available in the Index. 


Agricultural Prices Support Board.—The Board was established in 1944 to assist 
in stabilizing the prices of agricultural products. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—In December 1946, by Act of Parliament, all matters 
concerning atomic energy in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control Board. 
From Feb. 1, 1947, to Apr. 1, 1952, the National Research Council operated the Chalk 
River project as an agent of the Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown Company was incorporated in 
February 1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946, to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952, the operation of the Chalk River project on behalf of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. The main functions of the Company are the operation of 
atomic reactors, research into many aspects of atomic energy and the extraction, processing 
and marketing of the by-products of the reactors. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Bank of Canada.—C. 438 of the Statutes of 1934 provides for the establishment of a 
central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control 
and protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, 
trade, prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. 
The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt 
and has the sole right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a 
Board of Directors appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy 
Governor and 12 Directors, the Deputy Minister of Finance being a member of the Board. 
The Bank is governed by its own Act of incorporation. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.— Under the Canada Grain Act 1930 and its amend- 
ments, the Board of Grain Commissioners, comprising a Chief Commissioner, two Com- 
missioners and four Assistant Grain Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any 
matter relating to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, 
deterioration of any grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation 
of a grain elevator, etc. The Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This Company was set up in September 1945 to take 
over Crown-owned plant and equipment. Among the items it now manufactures are pro- 
pellants and explosives, small arms, radars and a wide range of ammunition and components. 
Its Divisions are as follows, tegether with the location of their plants: Dominion Arsenals 
Division (Quebec, Que., Valcartier, Que., Riviere-du-Loup, Que.); Explosives Division 
(Valleyfield, Que., Shawinigan Falls, Que., and storage depot at St. Dominique, Que.); 
Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.); Gun Ammunition Division (Lindsay, Ont.); 
Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.); Instrument and Radar Division (Leaside, 
Ont.); Gun Division (facilities at Longueuil, Que., leased to another company). The 
Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
provides that there shall be a corporation, to be known as the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, which shall consist of a board of nine governors appointed by the Governor 
in Council and chosen to give representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada. 
An amendment to the Act (Dec. 13, 1951) provided for the appointment of two more governors 
to give further representation in the Prairie Provinces and in Newfoundland. These appoint- 
ments have since been made. The Board of Governors determines CBC policy, and the 
Chairman of the Board is required to devote the whole of his time to the performance of 
his duties under the Act. 


The General Manager is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and directs the opera- 
tions and activities of the Corporation as well as the application of CBC policy as determined 
by the Board of Governors. Under the General Manager the organization of the CBC 
consists of the following principal Divisions: Program, International Service, Engineering, 
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Commercial, Press and Information, Broadcast Regulations, Station Relations, Personnel 
and Administration, and Treasury. Regional Representatives are appointed for New- 
foundland, the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia. 


The Corporation reports to a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of National 
Revenue) who is responsible for dealing with CBC operations when under consideration 
in Parliament. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was set up in 1946 to assist 


in the development of trade. Its functions were expanded in 1947 to cover the purchase of 


munitions and supplies for the Department of National Defence. In 1951, under the terms of 
the Defence Production Act, the Company was made responsible to the Minister of Defence 
Production. The Corporation operates very closely with the Department, all its directors 
being departmental officials. 


The Corporation’s main function now is to handle defence orders placed in Canada by 
other governments. It has ordered civilian types of commodities on behalf of certain 
international organizations, and also civilian goods and services required by the Canadian 
Government for supply to under-developed countries under the Colombo Plan. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—The Board was organized in 1929 to make loans to 
farmers secured by mortgage. Later operations extended loans to fishermen secured 
ag on real estate. The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
of Finance. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Commission was created in 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 38) to consider and recommend policies and measures necessary for the operation, main- 
tenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship- 
repairing industry. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of 
Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—Operating under an Act to incorporate the Canadian 
National Railway Company (1919), brought into effect by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 
1923, the Canadian National Railways comprised at that time the old Intercolonial Railway 
and various eastern branch lines (all embraced in the Canadian Government Railways 
which were turned over to the Canadian National board for management and operation), 
the Canadian Northern Railway (1918) and the Grand Trunk Pacific (1923). The Hudson 
Bay Railway has been operated by the Canadian National Railways for the Canadian 
Government since 1935 and a separate accounting is made. Additional lines have been 


built or acquired and are operated by the Canadian National Railways. The C.N.R. is 


controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors and is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—Through the medium of 
this Crown Company, the Federal Government provides direct steamship services to the 
West Indies in conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926. The 
Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown Company 
was created by Act of Parliament (Dec. 10, 1949) to acquire for public operation all external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agree- 
ment, signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation 
and strengthening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. 
The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Incorporated under an amendment 
to the Research Council Act, passed in 1946, the primary purpose of Canadian Patents and 
Development Limited is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
the inventions and new processes developed by the scientific workers of the National 
Research Council. The Board of Directors is composed of representatives from industry, 
from the universities, and from the National Research Council. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—Incorporated under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, 
to market, in interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in Canada, the Board is em- 
powered to purchase, store, transfer, sell, ship or otherwise dispose of wheat, oats and 
barley. Established to liquidate accumulated surpluses of wheat and to stabilize the 
market, it remains the controlling marketing instrument for these grains. The Board 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated 
by Act of Parliament in 1945 to administer the National Housing Act, 1944, and earlier 
housing Acts, to provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages for lending institutions 
and to co-ordinate activities of the Federal Government in the housing field. Since 1948, 
the Corporation has administered the functions of Wartime Housing Limited and since 
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1950 has provided management and supervisory services to Defence Construction Limited 
which is entrusted with carrying out the construction of defence projects required by the 
Department of National Defence. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation was set up in June 1944 
under the name of War Assets Corporation; the name was changed by statute in December 
1949. It succeeded War Assets Corporation Limited, which was set up in December 1943. 
The Corporation’s function is to dispose of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This Company was set up in 1951 to carry out 
all defence construction, with the exception of married quarters and runways, replacing the 
former Crown company, Defence Construction Limited, which was set up in November 
1950. The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The 
Director of Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942, and in either capacity is legally a corporate soul. For administrative 
purposes, however, the programs carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the 
services provided by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board was created in October 1947 for the purpose of 
implementing the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal. Its duties include 
research and investigation regarding problems and techniques of production, marketing 
and distribution and other related matters. The Board reports to.Parliament through the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under 
the Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act, which authorized an agreement 
between the Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection 
and conservation of the forests of that area of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
which forms part of the watershed of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the 
Board is to plan, supervise and undertake construction, operation and maintenance of 
projects and facilities that are necessary for the proper protection of the forests of the 
area with a view to obtaining the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan 
River and its tributaries. The Board is composed of a Chairman and one member ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government and one member appointed by the Government of 
the Province of Alberta. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—The Company was set up in 1944 under 
the name of Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited. The name was changed in 
. June 1952. The Company’s business is that of prospecting for, mining and refining uranium 
ores in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—Commencing operations in 1945, under 
the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, and comprised of a Board of Directors (including 
the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of Finance and the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada) and an Advisory Council, this Crown Company insures 
Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political 
risks involved in foreign trade. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Federal District Commission.—This Commission had its genesis in the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission, established by Parliament in 1899 to improve and beautify the 
National Capital by the development and construction of parks and driveways and to 
co-operate with the City of Ottawa in local improvement and conservation. Its member- 
ship is honorary in character and appointed by the Governor in Council, and it reports to 
the Prime Minister. In 1927, the organization’s name was changed to the Federal District 
Commission, its scope of operations widened to include adjacent areas, and its membership 
increased to ten. Under the F.D.C. Act, the mayors of Ottawa and Hull are included in 
its membership. 


The Commission maintains the grounds of all federal buildings in the National Capital 
area and landscapes the grounds of new government buildings. In the Ottawa-Hull area 
(exclusive of Gatineau Park), where it administers 1,878 acres, it has developed 18 parks 
and 22 miles of scenic driveways. 


In 1946 the Commission became the federal agency responsible for carrying out the 
National Capital Plan. The membership was further increased to permit the appointment 
of a commissioner resident in each of the provinces and a separate honorary committee was 
established by the Commission to advise on the development of Gatineau Park. The 
National Capital Fund, to which Parliament has made annual grants of $2,500,000 since its 
inception in 1948, was made available to the Commission to execute the work of the National 
Capital Plan, and a National Capital Planning Committee was appointed to act as a per- 
manent honorary advisory body to the Commission on the implementation of the Plan 
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Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend 
to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board 
functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of an Acting Chairman, 
who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private 
and co-operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery: products 
and to sell or otherwise dispose of them, or to pay producers the difference between a price 
prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Halifax Relief Commission.—The Commission, a joint enterprise of the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia (Statutes of N.S., 1918, c. 61) and the Parliament of Canada (Statutes of 
Canada, 1918, c. 24), was incorporated to administer relief funds contributed for the assistance 
of sufferers in consequence of the disastrous explosion at Halifax, Dec. 17, 1917. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, 
was incorporated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not 
available through recognized lending organizations. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of 
Parliament in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commis- 
sion is composed of nine members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government 
and one each by the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by 
an annual statutory grant from the Federal Government and is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Resources and Development. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board was established in 1939 and the 
National Film Act, 1950, provides for a Board of Governors of nine members—a Govern- 
ment Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of the 


‘Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside 


the public service. The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister of 
the Crown (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is respons- 
ible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce 
and distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret 
Canada to Canadians and to other nations’. 


National Gallery.—The National Gallery was founded in 1880. By Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1951 it was placed under the management of a Board of.Trustees appointed by 
the Governor General in Council, and is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of 
the Crown (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of national art 
collections. Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from 
abroad and from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good 
industrial design, and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions 
for econ purposes, lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and 
art films. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 
1936. It is responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of Halifax, 
Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill. The 
Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council.—In 1917, the Research Council Act was passed and 
in 1928, laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National 
Research Council now has laboratories for divisions of pure and applied chemistry, building 
research, mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, physics, applied biology 
and medical research, and also has workshop services. Regional laboratories have been 
established at Saskatoon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 


Processes and improvements developed by the Council are made available under licence 
to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, and 
any profits derived from the licensing arrangements are used for further research and 
development. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce, as Chairman of the Privy Council Committee 
eo eect and Industrial Research, is responsible to Parliament for the National Research 
ouncil. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 
1947 under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the name being 
changed in 1952. It was previously a company chartered under an Alberta Statute. It 
has been a wholly owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that 
Crown company was established, and it carries out the business of a common carrier in the 
Mackenzie River watershed. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the 
Minister of Defence Production. 
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Northwest Territories Power Commission.—The Commission was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. The Act 
was amended in 1950 to give authority to the Commission to provide similar services in 
the Yukon Territory. The Commission is composed of a Chairman and two members 
appointed by the Governor in Council; it operates hydro-electric plants on the Snare 
River in the Northwest Territories and on the Mayo River in Yukon Territory and a 
diesel electric plant at Fort Smith, N.W.T. The Minister of Resources and Development 
reports to Parliament for the Commission. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II, this Company acted as 
an agent for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of 
Government war-built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available 
to carry out any appropriate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being 
done by the staff of the Canadian Maritime Commission. The Company reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—The Corporation was established in 1942 for the pur- 
pose of constructing and operating a synthetic rubber plant, which now turns out a variety 
of synthetic rubber products. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Defence Production. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to 
provide for the development of a government-controlled scheduled transcontinental air 
service. Transatlantic air services, which were inaugurated by the Department of Transport 
during World War II, were later turned over to TCA. TCA now provides service for 
passenger, mail and commodity traffic over nation-wide routes and also service to the 
United States and over overseas routes touching at England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 
24, 1940, under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, for the purpose of 
administering the Act. It is composed of three Commissioners: a Chief Commissioner, 
a Commissioner appointed after consultation with organizations representative of workers, 
and another after consultation with organizations representative of employers. The Chief 
Commissioner holds office for ten years and each of the other Commissioners for five years. 
The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada 


Notre.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at prices of from 10 cents to $1:50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications 
of certain Acts appear in the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter and Chapter 
Agriculture— Agriculture—concl. 
IRS Oy, TP 36 |Criminal Code, Sect. 235,]) R.S.C. 1952 155 |Inspection and Sale. ~ 
Race-Track Betting. 167 |Live Stock and Live Stock 
R.S.C. 1952 3 |Agricultural Prices Support. Products. 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-oper- 168 |Live Stock Pedigree. 
ative Marketing. 172 |Maple Products Industry. 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases. 175 |Maritime Marshland Reha- 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products. bilitation. 
47 |Cheese and Cheese Factory r 177 |Meat and Canned Foods. 
Improvement. 209 |Pest Control Products. 
52, 313 |Cold Storage. 213 |Prairie Farm Assistance. 
66 |Department of Agriculture. 214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation. 
81 |Destructive Insect and Pest. 248 |Seeds. 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations. 294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing. 
113 | Feeding Stuffs. 
115 |Fertilizers. Auditor General— 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey. || R.S.C. 1952 116 | Financial Administration. 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection. 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—continued 


ae eee 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 
Citizenship and 
Immigration— 
1927 37 
1934 29 
1943 19 
R.8.C. 1952 33 
67 
146 
149 
186 
325 
External Affairs— 
R.S.C. 1952 68 
Finance— 
1947 58 
1951 20 
46 
R-S.C. 1952 12 
13 
15 
36, 309 
37 
110 
iil 
116 
131 
151, 326 
156 
182 
183 
204 
221 
232 
245 
246 
261, 336 
296 
315 
1952-53 47 
Fisheries— 
1938 39 
R.S.C. 1952 61 


Name of Act 


St. Regis Indian Reservation. 

Caughnawaga Indian Reserve. 

British Columbia Indian Re- 
serves Mineral Resources. 

Canadian Citizenship. 

Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

Immigration Aid Societies. 

Indian. 

National Gallery. 

Immigration. 


Department of External Af- 
fairs. 


Canadian National Railways 
Financing and Guarantee 
(Annual). 

Appropriation (Annual). 

Dominion — Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements. 

Prairie Grain Producers In- 
terim Financing. 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding. 

Bank. 

Bank of Canada. 

Bills of Exchange. 

Canadian Farm Loan. 

Canadian Fisherman’s Loan. 

Farm Improvement Loans, 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment. 

Financial Administration. 

Gold Export. 

Industrial Development Bank. 

Interest. 

Municipal Grants. 

Municipal Improvements As- 
sistance. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Provincial Subsidies. 

Quebec Savings Banks. 

Satisfied Securities. 

Savings Deposits Returns. 

Tariff Board. 

Winding-up. 

Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund. 

Public Service Superannuation. 


Pelagic Sealing (Convention). 
Deep Sea Fisheries. 
Department of Fisheries. 
Fish Inspection. 
Fisheries. 
Fisheries Prices Support. 
Fisheries Research Board. 
Meat and Canned Foods. 
Navigable Waters’ Protection 
Northern Pacific Halibut 
Fishery (Convention). 
Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 
Agreement). 


Department, 
ear 
and Chapter 


Fisheries—concl. 
R.8.C. 1952 244 


252 


29 
15 
44 


1952-53 


Insurance— 


R.8.C. 1952 31 


Justice— 
R.S.C. 1927 
1940 
R.S.C. 1952 


217, 


259, 


1952-53 


Labour— 


R.8.C: 1927 


1931 
1935 


1936 4 


1939 


Name of Act 


Salt Fish Board. 
Sockeye Salmon Fisheries 
(Convention). 


3 |Whaling Convention. 


Coastal Fisheries Protection. 
North Pacific Fisheries Con- 
vention. 


Canadian and British Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Civil Service Insurance. 

Department of Insurance. 

Excise Tax. 

Foreign Insurance Companies. 

Loan Companies. 

Money Lenders. 

Small Loans. 

Trust Companies. 

Winding-up. 


Criminal Code. 

Treachery. 

Bankruptcy. 

Department of Justice. 

Exchequer Court. 

Expropriation. 

Financial Administration. 

Fugitive Offenders. 

Identification of Criminals. 

Inquiries. 

Interpretation. 

Judges. 

Juvenile Delinquents. 

Official Secrets. 

Penitentiary. 

Petition of Right. 

Prisons and Reformatories. 

Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

Solicitor General. 

Supreme Court. 

Ticket of Leave. 

Yukon Administration of Jus- 
tice. 

Canada Evidence. 

Combines Investigation. 

Extradition. 

Crown Liability. 


Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance (Annual). 
Conciliation and Labour. 


Technical Education Ex- 
tension. ; 

Vocational Education. 

Weekly Rest. in Industrial 
Undertakings. 


Minimum Wages. 

Limitation of Hours of Work. 

National Employment Com- 
mission. 

Unemployment Relief and As- 
sistance. 

Youth Training. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Name of Act 


Labour—concl. 
Rass. 1952 72 
108 


132 
134 


152 
178 
236 
273, 337 
286 


Department of Labour. 

Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour. 

Government Annuities. 

Government Employees Com- 
pensation. 

Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation. 

Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion. 

Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

Rca Training Co-ordina- 


295 White Phosphorous Matches. 


Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys— 
R.S.C. 1952 26 |Canada Lands Surveys. 
73 |Department of Mines 
Technical Surveys. 
95, 318 |Emergency Gold Mining As- 
102 


and 


sistance. 
Explosives. 


National Defence— 
1950 2 |Canadian Forces. 
R.8.C. 1952 63 |Defence Services Pension. 
184 | National Defence. 
283 | Visiting Forces (British Com- 
monwealth). 
284 


285 


tic Treaty). 
Visiting Forces (United States 
of America). 


National Health 
and Welfare— 
R.S.C. 1952 74 |Department of National 


Health and Welfare. 


National Health— 

R.8.C. 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, 
Sick Mariners and Marine 
Hospitals). 

Food and Drugs (in part). 

Leprosy. 

Opium and Narcotic Drug. 


123 
165 
201 


220 |Proprietary or Patent Med- 
icine. 
229 |Public Works Health. 
231 |Quarantine. 
Welfare— 
R.S.C. 1927 156 |Old Age Pensions. 
R.S.C. 1952 , 17 |Blind Persons. 


Family Allowances. 
National Physical Fitness. 
Old Age Assistance. 

Old Age Security. 


National Revenue— 
2 |War Exchange Conservation. 
32 |Excess Profits ax: 
21 | United States Tax Convention. 
38 |Canada - United Kingdom In- 
come Tax Agreement. 


1943 
1946 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


National Revenue— 


concl. 
1946 39 
1948 34 


1951 42 


R.8.C. 1952 58 
59 


60, 316 
7 


89 
99, 319 
100, 320 
102 
103 
104, 321 


114 |F 


123 
131 
147 


148 
215 


Post Office— 
R.S.C. 1952 100, oe 
1 


Public Archiyes— 
Visiting Forces (North Atlan-|| R.S.C. 1952 


Public Printing and 
Stationery— 
R.S.C. 1952 226 


230 


Public Works— 
1934 59 
R.S.C. 1952 91 
106 
114 
135 


138 
193 


228 
234 
216 
324 


Resources and 
Development— 
R.S.C. 1908 57, 58 


R.8.C. 1927 87 


88 
116 


1927 51 


Name of Act 


Suecession Duty Agreement. 

Canada-New Zealand Income 
Tax Agreement. 

Canada-Sweden Income ‘Tax 
Agreement. 

Customs. 

Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
tection. 

Customs Tariff. 


5 |Department of National Rev- 


enue. 

Dominion Succession Duty. 

Excise. 

Excise Tax. 

Explosives. 

Export. 

Export and Import Permits. 

erries. 

Food and Drugs. 

Gold Export. 

Importation of 
Liquors. 

Income Tax. 

Precious Metals Marking. 


Intoxicating 


Excise Tax. 


2 |Post Office. 


222 |Public Archives. 


Public Printing and Stationery. 
Publication of Statutes. 


Public Works Construction. 

Dry Docks Subsidies. 

Expropriation. 

Ferries. 

Government Harbours 
Piers. 

Government Works Tolls. 

Navigable Waters Protection, 
Ranta 

Public Works. 

Railway. 

Prime Minister’s Residence. 

Government Property Traffic. 


and 


National Battlefields at Que- 
bee. 

Seed Grain. 

Seed Grain Sureties. 


Railway Belt. 

Manitoba Supplementary Pro- 
visions. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Roads. 

Railway Belt Water. 


Respecting certain debts due 
the Crown. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year 


and Chapter 


Resources and 


Development— 


concl. 
1928 
1930 


1932 


1937 
1939 
1947 
R.8.C. 1952 


Secretary of State— 
RS. 


C. 1927 
1929 
1947 


1948 


R.8.C. 1952 


36 
55 
24 
71 


18 


Name of Act 


Lae Seul Conservation. 

Alberta Natural Resources. 

Manitoba Natural Resources. 

Railway Belt and Peace 
River Block. 

pee aa Natural Re- 
soure 

Refunds 3 (N atural Resources). 

Waterton Glacier International 
Peace Park. 

Home Improvement Loans 
Guarantee. 


Department, 


Year 


and Chapter 


Secretary of State— 


concl. 


R.S.C. 1952 


Rainy Lake Watershed -—Em-]|Trade and 


ergency Control. 

Eastern Rocky Mountain For- 
est Conservation. 

Canada Forestry. 

Central Mortgage and Housing. 

Department of Resources and 
Development. 

Dominion Water Power. 

Game Export. 

Land Titles. 

Migratory Birds Convention. 

National Film Board. 

National Housing. 

National Parks. 

National Wild Life Week. 

Northwest Territories. 

Northwest Territories Power 
Commission. 

Public Lands Grants. 

Territorial Lands. 

Trans-Canada Highway. 

Yukon. 

Yukon Administration of Jus- 
tice. 

Yukon Placer Mining. 

Yukon Quartz Mining. 


Criminal Code. 

Reparation Payment. 

Trading with the Enemy 
(Transitional Powers). 

Italy, Rumania, Hungary and 


Finland Treaties of Peace. 

Boards of Trade. 

Canada Elections. 

Canada Medical. 

Canada Temperance. 

Companies. 

Companies Creditors Arrange- 
ment. 

Copyright. 

Defence Production. 

Department of State. 

Disfranchising. 

Dominion Controverted Elec- 
tions. 

Indian. 

Northwest Territories. 

Patent. 

Pension Fund Societies. 

Public Documents. 

Public Officers. 

Railway. 


Commerce— 


235 
247 
250 
263 
264 
265 
267 
270 
274 
295 
298 
307 


R.8.C. 1952 25,308 


Transport— 


R.S.C. 1927 


1929 


1931 


1937 
1940 
1945 
1947 
1947 


44 
78 


92 
93 


105 
129 
140 
153 
164 
191 


215 
239 
257 
292 


Name of Act 


Regulations. 

Seals. 

Shop Cards Registration. 
Territorial Lands. 
Ticket of Leave. 

Timber Marking. 

Trade Unions. 
Translation Bureau. 
Unfair Competition. 
White Phosphorous Matches. 
‘Yukon. 

Canada Evidence. 


Canada Grain. 

Canadian Wheat Board. 

Department of Trade and 
Commere 

Electrical 
Units. 

Electricity and Fluid Ex- 
portation. 


ce. 
and Photometric 


94 |Electricity Inspection. 
104, 321 


Export and Import Permits. 

Export Credits Insurance. 

Gas Inspection. 

Grain Futures. 

Inland Water Freight Rates. 

Length and Mass Units. 

National Trade Mark and 
True Labelling. 

Precious Metals Marking. 

Research Council. 

Statistics. 

Weights and Measures. 


Canadian National Railways 
Financing and Guarantee 
(Annual). 

Auditors for National Rail- 
ways (Annual). 

Canadian National (West In- 
dies) Steamship Company. 
Three Rivers Harbours Com- 

missioners. 

Railway Belt Water. 

Canadian National Railways 
Pensions. 

Canadian National Refunding. 

Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals. 

Northern Alberta Railways. 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power. ~ 

New Westminster 
Loan. 

Department of Transport 
Stores. 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power. 

National Emergency ‘Transi- 
tional Powers. 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power. 

Port Alberni Harbour Com- 
missioners. 


Harbour 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter and Chapter 
Transport—con. Transport—concl. 
1948 10 |New Westminister Harbour] R.S.C. 1952 271 |Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners Refunding. Commissioners). 
1950 1 |Maintenance of Railway Oper- 276 | United States Wreckers. 
ation. 291 |Water Carriage of Goods. 
R.8.C. 1952 2,302 |Aeronautics. 311 |Canadian National Railways 
. 16 |Bills of Lading. Capital Revision. 
20 | Bridges. 
29 |Canada Shipping. Veterans A ffairs— 
32 |Canadian Broadcasting. R.S.C. 1927 188 |Soldier Settlement. 
38 |Canadian Maritime Commis- 1936 47 |Veterans’ Assistance Com- 
sion mission. 
39 |Canadian National—Canadian 1951 59 |Returned Soldiers’ Insurance. 
Pacific. 62 | Veterans Benefit. 
40 |Canadian National Railways. || R.S.C. 1952 8 |Allied Veterans Benefits. 
42 |Canadian Overseas Telecom- 51 |Civilian War Pensions and 
munication Corporation. Allowances. ~ 
45 |Carriage by Air 80 |Department of Veterans Af- 
79 |Department of Transport. fairs. 
135 |Government Harbours and 117 |Fire Fighters War Service 
Piers. Benefits. 
136 |Government Railways. 207, 332 | Pension. 
137 |Government Vessels Discip- 256 |Special Operators War Service 
line. Benefits. 
153 |Inland Water Freight Rates. 258 |Supervisors War Service Bene- 
168 |Live Stock Shipping. fits. 
174 |Maritime Freight Rates. 279, 338 | Veterans Insurance. 
187 | National Harbours Board. 280 | Veterans’ Land. 
193 | Navigable Waters Protection. 281 | Veterans Rehabilitation. 
202 |Passenger Tickets. 289 |War Service Grants. 
211 |Pipe Lines. 297 |Women’s Royal Naval Serv- 
233 | Radio. ices and the South African 
234 | Railway. Military Nursing Service 
262 |Telegraphs. (Benefits). 
268 |Trans-Canada Air Lines. 340 |War Veterans Allowances. 


PART IV.—THE CIVIL SERVICE OF CANADA* 


The Federal Civil Service comprises, in the widest sense, all servants of the 
Crown—other than those holding political or judicial ofice—who are employed in a 
civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly from moneys 
voted by Parliament. Collectively, they form the staffs of the various departments, 
commissions, boards, bureaux and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service. A few 
civil servants are appointed by either or both Houses of Parliament directly, a 
number by departments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions of 
certain statutes, generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council, 
and the remainder—by far the majority—are selected and appointed by the Civil 
Service Commission of Canada. 


The Civil Service Commission, as the central personnel agency of the Federal 
Government, is the custodian of the ‘merit principle” in respect of both initial 
appointments and promotions. The steps by which the Commission, in its present 
form, came to be constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which 
began a year after Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service 
Act of 1918. 


* Text revised by M. M. Maclean, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of Canada, and statistics 
prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of 
open competitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete 
for positions in the service of his country. 


Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements of the public 
service dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions open 
at Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be residents of the locality in 
which the vacancy occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the 
press and through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, 
offices of the National Employment Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, 
public libraries and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, a demon- 
stration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in 
order of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally 
announced by publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or 


-. unsuccessful—is advised of his standing. As required, appointments are made 


at; 


from the eligible lists, which usually remain valid for one year. 


_ Statutory preference applicable to veterans of World War I and World War II 
has been extended to persons who have served in the Korean theatre of operations. 
Since 1918, upwards of 110,000 veterans have been appointed to the public service, 
of whom approximately 75,000 have been appointed within the past seven years. 
The 110,000 figure includes 11,000 disabled veterans who were accorded an additional 
preference in appointment. 


In recent years, the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations 
and now has ten district offices and four sub-offices across the country. The Com- 
mission is granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these 
offices to permit more efficient service to field agencies. They now conduct certain 
examinations that qualify for permanent as well as temporary employment. 


Staff Training.—In 1947, the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to 
promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training scheme, 
sponsored by the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with 
Federal Government departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. 
The Commission’s Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agent. It promotes 
and organizes activities, trains departmental instructors in the presentation of 
courses, prepares and, in some cases, gives courses of general application to all 
departments, publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments in 
developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as a general clearing-house 
for the exchange of information on training matters. 


Promotion.—It is a prime objective of the Civil Service Act to create a career 
service. The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on 
merit and a sound promotion system is developing. The present procedure involves 
the consideration of three factors: seniority or length of service; efficiency of candi- 
dates in their present positions; and fitness for the vacant positions. An automatic 
rating on seniority is given by the Commission and ratings on efficiency and fitness 
are provided by the department concerned. Appeal machinery, under Commission 
jurisdiction, has been set up for those employees who feel that their qualifications 
have not been properly assessed. 
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Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the 
Civil Service Act for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system 
of position-classification was instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and 
responsibilities were classified alike and remunerated equally. Each position has 
a title, a set of tasks or duties which are proper to it in the organization in which it. 
occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of qualifications appropriate for their 
performance. Positions with duties of similar kind are grouped together under a 
common title to form a class, and grades within the class reflect the level of 
responsibility. 


The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing 
responsibility of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted 
constantly. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary 
function of recruitment, involving the fixing of standards of qualification for each 
class of position. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing 
awareness of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption 
of modern management techniques and devices. In 1948, the Commission set up 
an Organization and Methods Service to study problems of management in collabora- 
tion with officials directly responsible for‘major areas of administration. Briefly, 
this Service affords practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of structure, operations, pro- 
cedures and work methods. Its growing facilities are offered, free of charge, to 
all departments. 


Civil Service Statistics—Monthly returns of personnel and salaries are 
made by each department of the Federal Government to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between departments and 
continuity in point of time. 


From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board, 
were also created during this period. In January 1920, 47,1383 persons were 
employed; this number was the highest reached prior to January 1940, when 
employees numbered 49,739. 


Between March 1939 and March 1952, there was an increase of 85,540 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. 


The departmental distribution accounting for 79-5 p.c. of the total increase 
is: National Defence 26-6, Veterans Affairs 13-4, Post Office 8-2, National Revenue 
7-9, Labour (Unemployment Insurance Commission) 7-9, Agriculture 4-4, Trans- 
port 3-9, Public Works 3-6 and Finance (Comptroller of the Treasury) 3-6. 


The proportion of permanent employees to total classified employees for 
March 1952 was 40-6 p.c., unchanged from March 1951. 
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1.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees, Month of March, 1939-52 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-88 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 1141. 

Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 

oi P.C Grand Mons - ; Grand 
March—| Total | of | Total | of | 7°t@! |’ March—| Total |. of | Total | of | 7ot#! 
Total Total otal Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
CE ae 32,132 | 69-7 13,974 | 30:3 46,106 || 1946....) 31,088 | 25-8 89,469 | 74-2 | 120,557 
1940...... 30,948 | 62-2 18,791 | 37-8 49,789 || 1947....] 29,787 | 23-8 95,550 | 76-2 | 125,337 
104 30,149 | 45-0,! 36,777 | 55-0 66,926 |} 1948....| 838,662 | 28-4 84,708 | 71-6 | 118,370 
$982). o's o's 29,524 | 35-2 54,257 | 64-8 83,781 |} 1949....| 387,909 | 30-6 86,015 | 69-4 | 123,924 
W048 cs 28,708 | 27-6 75,347 | 72-4 |\104,055 |] 1950....] 45,259 | 35:6 81,937 | 64-4 | 127,196 
1944 So. 29,343 | 26-0 83,315 | 74-0 | 112,658 || 1951....| 50,551 | 40-6 74,029 | 59-4 | 124,580 
1945 30,240 | 26-1 85,668 | 73-9 | 115,908 || 1952....] 53,514 | 40-6 78,132 | 59-4 | 131,646 


2._Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-52 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-38 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 1141. 


Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
Year — Sang Year oY Gea 
Ended Pao. : Total ||, Ended AB PCa loraent 
Mar. 31—| Total of Total of oval Mar. 31—| Total of Total of a 
: otal Total Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
‘Meet ieee 56,264 | 80-8 13,357 | 19-2 | 69,621 || 1946. 66,440 | 34-8 | 124,388 | 65-2 | 190,828 
BOAO ere 57,154 | 78-1 16,044 | 21-9 | 73,198 |] 1947. 70,985 | 81-7 | 152,792 | 68-3 | 223,777 
HOdE OS. 56,108 | 66-0 | 28,857 | 34-0 | 84,965 |] 1948. 78,495 | 34-6 | 148,295 | 65-4 | 226,790 
ROAD. 3s 57,609 | 53-1 50,815 | 46-9 | 108,424 || 1949. 99,671 | 37-9 | 163,309 | 62-1 | 262,980 
NGA se cc 58,747 | 41-5 | 82,955 | 58-5 | 141,702 |] 1950. 119,840 | 42-2 | 163,816 | 57-8 | 283,656 
WOAAy oe 60,358 | 35-9 | 107,614 | 64:1 | 167,972 || 1951 141,069 | 47-2 | 157,908 | 52-8 | 298,977 
OG eae 64,189 | 35-6 | 115,959 | 64-4 | 180,148 |) 1952 168,135 | 49-4 | 171,910] 50:6 | 340,045 


3.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Month of March, 1939-52 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-38 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 1142. 


Permanent Temporary 
| P.C,. of 1K Oe of Grand 
Month of March— P.C. of | P.C. of | Total PAC poe Ce Obleebotal Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 7 
leg Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. | and 
Temp. Temp. 
No No. No. 

ee sieek cto. taki tos role 7,564 63-8 23-5 16-4 4,284 36-2 30-7 9-3 11,848 
1 AOS eR eee eee 7,507 53-5 Helos) 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 14,020 
LOE Was, as ae Pes 7,419 37-9 24-6 11-1 12,174 62-1 33-1 18-2 19,593 
VA 3s eee oe 1,22. 26-9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73-1 36-2 23-4 26, 835 
VE. a eee 6,829 21-4 23-8 6-6 25,108 78-6 33°3 24-1 31,937 
EA oe le aaa eo 6, 765 20-3 23-1 6-0 26,564 79-7 31-9 23-6 33,329 
2 TES a sane O,inr 19°5 22-4 5-8 27,963 80°5 32-6 24-1 34,740 
“ons 2 eee eee 6,772 20-2 21-8 5-6 26,835 79-8 30-0 22-3 33, 607 
Lt 0 eee ee ae 6, 582 22-0 22-1 5-3 23,276 78-0 24-4 18-6 29, 858 
[OLE De IS 6 os Se 6, 835 24-8 20-3 5-8 20,772 75-2 24-5 17°5 27,607 
RU Pie c21© b.6 chars 9:0 en 7,738 26-5 20-4 6-2 21,434 73°5 24-9 17-3 29,172 
Oe easly s.z°s > «.dieve 8,935 30-0 19-7 7-0 20,836 70-0 25-4 16-4 29,771 
LSS 36 on 10,799 35-9 21-4 8-7 19,270 64-1 26-0 15-5 30, 069 
1 USA a 12,027 36-8 22-5 9-1 20,662 63-2 26-4 15-7 32, 689 
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4.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1939-52. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-38 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 1142. 


Year Ended 
Mar. 31— 

Total 

$’000 
LOSON nee aera 15,175 
1940b.. ace ee e220 
Oe We eS ONS ee 15,318 
1940s, Oe Sosa. 15,589 
1943.6 see ee eee 15,724 
mY Fi eT eM 15,910 
LOAD se trae ee eoetecns 16,036 
L946 are ee eres 16,333 
POAT Serge es. eee ee 17,180 
TOA. Sate a tneeerees 18,893 
1OAQ Rss eee tants. § 22,699 
195 On A nies esses tee 26, 850 
1951 eae eee 31, 832 
1052 Sierra ae toc 40,104 


Permanent 
PAG rot 
PiC. of | P:C. of | Total 
Total | Total | Perm 
H.Q. | Perm. and 
Temp 
77-7 27-0 21-8 
73°5 26-6 20-8 
58-6 27-3 18-0 
46-6 Del 14-4 
34-9 26-8 11-1 
31-0 26-4 9-5 
29-5 25-0 8-9 
29-3 24-6 8-6 
30-2 24-2 7:7 
34-5 24-1 8-3 
36-1 22-8 8-6 
39-1 22-4 9°5 
43-7 22-6 10-7 
46 +3 23-9 11-8 


Total 


Temporary 


le 
P.C. of | P.C. of 


Total | Total 
H.Q. | Temp. 


crs bo 


COW WNH WwW WHS 
HOAaNOAROCOWNWANN 


bo bo bo th bY bw 
NADP PDR WH Or 


Re re ee bho hb he et 
WWREININORPRPOONWAIS 
ST SI AI C9 00 00 GD WO HIT O00 Cr bo 


Grand 
Total 


$000 


19,522 
20,719 
26,161 
33,471 
45,016 
51,278 
54,356 
55, 699 
56, 883 
54,707 
62, 901 
68,598 
72,900 
86, 684 


5.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, 
Month of March, 1939-52 . 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-38 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 1143. 
(March 1925=100) 


Departmental 
Headquarters 
Month of March— 
Total | Perm. | Temp. 

1OSO eaten Motels cease are eet 117 117 119 
PGA DNs ties as sesycasies ede tedesegekers 139 116 180 
TOA. he oie satires a oie = 194 115 337 
N9AD SA shipee eats Rese csiscpene os 266 TH 543 
1943's 2/20) Sem eee eee he 316 105 695 
LO 44S ie poe cae cy te etal 330 104 735 
1945 Se a eee ieee 344 105 774 
1946 ers 2 MRR wera aah oe 388 105 743 
1947 ec Ace ened eens 296 102 644 
1948 Oi Rion ctemaa Meroe eeteca 274 106 575 
1949 Meh A ome Sn etek Geta 289 119 593 
1OSO Ss. oboe eee rete ere 295 138 577 
TOSL ER. Sacidte ce nee eee eae 298 167 533 
1952327'.3. Beer eee 324 186 572 


Employed at 


Employed other than 
at Departmental 


Headquarters 
Total | Perm. | Temp. 
119 129 99 
124 123 125 
164 119 251 
197 ine 353 
250 115 512 
275 119 579 
281 123 588 
301 128 639 
331 122 Go 
315 141 652 
328 158 658 
338 191 623 
328 209 558 
348 218 586 


Total 


Total 
Employed 

Perm. | Temp. 
126 104 
121 140 
118 274 
116 404 
112 561 
115 621 
118 638 
122 667 
117 712 
132 631 
149 641 
177 610 
198 552 
210 582 


geet 
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6.—Index Numbers of Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-52 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-38 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 1148, 
(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


Employed at 

Departmental 

Headquarters 
Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Total | Perm. Temp. 


CO Soe Aer Beer 123 127 112 
BN Riche 5s visis 9.5.0 Bara.0. weiss ° 131 128 141 
LALA SRR Gack Retire: Seer ae 165 128 279 
OES a ee anette Je 212 131 460 
MEAD accede gs auals «set 285 132 754 
REP choice es aioe we ate 324 133 910 
ta Pe ree, «ik tae sa pS tare es 5 ae= shar 343 134 986 
Otis, aavsrain neh? AataiP alays 352 137 1,013 
a ee cc ciel 0 2 eejauars oto 360 144 1,022 
MSEC the ws clnie Gis, auibsereisis Sees 346 158 922 
BOM as i alclnc grab vt a cE & 398 190 1,035 
Teton cf. 82 Bees, Stare ati o's 434 225 1,075 
DEE icfoi § <a Ei nibs « vieiea 461 .| 267 1,057 
Sarto rars woul eos 6 Ga %0 8 shes 548 336 1,198 


Employed other than 
at Departmental 


Headquarters 
Total | Perm. | Temp. 
122 142 75 
128 145 87 
143 149 
183 145 273 
236 149 444 
285 154 598 
307 166 643 
330 173 704 
407 186 936 
420 206 931 
488 266 1,019 
525 1,011 
551 378 967 
618 443 1,038 


Total 


Employed 


Total 


123 
129 
150 
191 
249 
296 
317 
336 
394 
399 
463 
499 
526 
599 


Perm. | Temp. 


138 84 
140 101 
137 181 
141 318 
144 520 
148 674 
157 726 
163 779 
174 957 
192 929 
244 1,023 
293 1,026 
345 989 
412 1,077 


7 -— Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Department and 
Principal Branch, March 1951 and March 1952 


Note.—The number of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes”’ 


but their compensation is included under ‘‘Salaries and 


Wages’’. 


is not included under ‘‘Employees’’, 


— 


Department and Branch 


March 1951 


March 1952 


Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ 
Agriculture— 
Departmental Administration................+2505 164 48 , 636 156 42,669 
Wark ening Services aiid: tials Miata caw si bles 912 308, 506 888 243, 326 
era ICLLONE SCENIC fai Mick eats cya oboe halk Me os ahalleiefaiwietels bok 559, 648 1, 656 465, 334 
SPECIMEN TALE ALIAS of fate ois joi on cho's Sitwie o' re ee 1,722 423,124 1,583 432,423 
SAP CE SCEMICCEE Rate Nee ote etal S5 ds CSRs b's ah tone 1,376 434,724 1, 434 396, 541 
erminie PALIT SVeOSDIIGAbLOME ook ae cefei cle ose ss erste « 1,204 198,107 998 202,533 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act... ...... 0-02 s5- sees cece 88 19, 283 86 16,070 
Agricultural Prices Support Act..................-. 14 5,086 12 3,841 
Maritime Marshlands Acti f...6 02% 5 dee gle ces ccs oa a's 67 14, 956 75 17 "680 
MoOtals eA PTICULGUTC Sis Abia ce enmeptvi- tad okt ee eset 7,078 2,012,070 6, 888 1,820, 4171 
momic Pmergy Control’ Board’ ... . is. je.nnc-ncse doors “ 2,917 6 2,183 
PAN GORE OUELA Lc ee oma wr on .< ae a ehale sroininnistare «ieee ekoah » 163 58,676 158 48, 346 
MOI Salore WOMICET Mts causenlesae ges siovnaiai x evn ines » 14 4,621 21 5,308 
Citizenship and Jmmigration— 
EMHGTINISEAtI VG DrAnGh : os ose ce deg: fe wie al tics. 39 13,182 62 16,641 
Ganadian Citizenship Branch. ...)..2....2-..020-4 2 9,583 29 8,692 
Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch.......... 81 19, 063 78 15,554 
MAAR L LOTS tal Phos hones oe ie tiesto sete siete 1,659 464,799 1,783 391,900 
POL OMA E AIT AP tts i, oh aviire, vin ace eos ateusimjal ernie ayers ere Wee 1,109 273,499 1,143 290,741 
Totals, Citizenship and Immigration......... 2,917 780,126 3,095 723, 5282 
avi Service Commission, Vos be decease sede es coe. 536 154,342 544 132,379 
pamrmissioner. of Penitentiaries. .... 2.6. .icseee ecenes 1,509 457,503 1,508 461, 203 
RTT OCLC LIOIY = oe. Aboais Dreve.cidvetelackw HUE Gow dlaaleso.s. _ — 1,488 368, 661 


1 Includes salary adjustments of $31,686 for December and January. 


ments of $4,031 for December and January. 


2 Includes salary adjust- 
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%.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Department and 
Principal Branch, March 1951 and March 1952—continued 


March 1951 March 1952 


Department and Branch 


Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees | and Wages ployees and Wages 
* No. $ No. $ 
External! A ffairs— 

INATAVOISCES TOM te artiveice iter se Gisuaceheeeterettese werecetereiaccretomess §42 164,195 530 135, 167 
Passport OUIGCH.o. 5 cet L7 ei. ead os eee oie 57 13, 493 66 11,797 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, England...... 91 26, 475} 95 27, 453} 
High Commissioner's Office, Canberra, Australia... 14 3, 886} 14 5, 9221 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, N.Z....... 14 4,035! 14 3, 800! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 9 2,6591 10 2, fao2 
High Commissioner’s Office, Delhi, India.......... 24 6,900! 26 7,304! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Karachi, Pakistan. ... 15 3,596! 15 4,0321 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 18 7,310! 15 8,775! 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A............ 68 29,135! (2 30,1381 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico........... 18 6,085! 18 5,370! 
Canadian Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S.R............. 17 oleae iT 6,950! 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile................ 11 5,443! 11 4,1141 
Canadian. Embassy, Paris; Hrance a... elas sce seis 52 Dieozo: 55 23,1931 
Canadian Embassy, Nanking, China............... 8 1,281 1 143 
Canadianvemibscsy) Wisma Clete aetevclersrel-ssves 8 4,725} 11 3,675! 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium............. 19 7,407} 20 8,401! 
Canadian Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 16 7,887} 15 3,949! 
Canadian Embassy, Athens, Greece..............-- 21 5, 9231 17 4, 7451 
Canadian Embassy, Ankara, Turkey............... 15 4,696! 15 4,303! 
Canadian Embassy, The Hague, The Netherlands. 17 6, 4051 17 6,797} 
Canadian Embassy, Rome, Italy.................-- 24 8,155! 20 6,317} 
Canadian Embassy, Dublin, Ireland................ 13 3, 2421 12 3,2271 
Canadian Embassy, Havana, Cuba............0...- 11 4,317} 11 4,336! 
Canadian Embassy, Belgrade, Yugoslavia........\. —- — 14 4,231! 
Canadian Embassy, lokyo, Japan! .:..:...:.-.-.'.- — — 30 4,516! 
Canadian Embassy, Bonn, Germany............... —_ — 20 8, 418} 
Canadian Legation, Oslo, Norway............-....- 13 3,949} Tei 3, 8531 
Canadian Legation, Prague, Czechoslovakia........ 14 4, 2601 12 4,568} 
Canadian Legation, Stockholm, Sweden............ 11 4, 1451 11 4,301! 
Canadian Legation, Berne, Switzerland............. 11 4, 6371 10 4, 2851 
Canadian Legation, Belgrade, Yugoslavia........... 12 4,6341 — — 
Canadian Legation, Copenhagen, Denmark......... 10 2,184! 10 2,696} 
Canadian Legation, Warsaw, Poland...............-. 8 3, 800! shut 6,347! 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, New 

Wop cl FRE LUE SIAN is aie hat ots Mickel mae cas BaP Reco aiken eae Ce 12 8, 2421 12 6,322! 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, Geneva, 

SIOZerI ANG wee tata Pic ok ce actaines Go hee wean en 5 Qe 7 ie 7 3, 8101 
Consular Services, New York, U.S.A............... 28 13,7081 26 12,5911 
Consular Services, Portland, U.S.A............-+--- 1 209 1 375 
Consular Services, Boston, U.S.A..........-..--.-- Uf 8, 8441 8 4,5671 
Consular Services, Chicago, ULS.A...........-...-- 10 5,341! 10 4, 8511 
Consular serwices) Deurott. Uso Aue yer aenidan ans oer 6 2,911! 4 1, 2821 
Consular Services, San Francisco, U.S.A............ 11 5, 2351 10 3,551! 
Consular Services, Frankfurt, Germany............. 12 3,872! 3 1,170! 
Consular Services, Shanghai, China................ 6 2,184 2, 1,085! 
Consular Services, Caracas, Venezuela.............. 5 4,382} 6 4,545 
Consular Services, Sa6 Paulo, Brazil................ — — 1 6091 
Canadian Military Mission, Berlin, Germany....... 2 575 2 71ui 
Canadian Iiaison Misgion, Japan.........2.5-+25-.-- 24 5, 1761 — _ 
Canadian Mission, Bonn, Germany..............--. 18 6,571! — —_~ 
Organization to the European Economic Co-opera- 

PLOT ALISs MUTAN CO eer tre saat t t.Nate elmo aria uci ounce 8 6,325 7 4,116! 
Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on 

T) GLEN CE. Ceee etre cotta etre lalate cape evaus a Nee ea ri _- — 1 625 
SPeciih NLSSseUUETOn, we.ey vcamiis aay tatiana ss ees seks 6 1, 2101 _ 

‘TotalaalextermmalcAiiaiws. .2..naq-c: savene eee 1,342 455,260 1,327 416,068 
Finance— 
Main Departimentinns sear active «4 tte taaiie ssc. 0 seb 602 172,393 606 148, 250 
Comptrollenriohsbreasuryeenesn sessile. saree 4,034 1,098,326 4,111 922,826 
Roowal Cameras iit 0 acer erase sercsst- x ciensnades satersnofornis i siocce 222 71,000 224 59, 483 
fParitt Oana ten. Si oae ei thesc occ ck hese ae aly 6, 896 18 7,536 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board..................- 260 108,308 — _ 
Totale @Hinan cel metrettrs hoc « cauetete sites aescieanis 5,135 1,456, 923 4,959 1,138,095 
ISH CTIOS. cr. fr coset nee oe Ce esLecke itrale oot ove mrettenadctensss 962 420,553 1,031 394, 694 
Governor General’s Secretary, «2... ss. o+-- sete eles 10 4,380 13 4,258 
House of (Commons: pera ee asa fels eaeca eos See cineca 662 138,138 663 Rye Ry 
Trisurance: - Seer eee eed en aiers steis et logit ap sie 82 30,001 83 27,789 
International JombiCommisstonieeesccsie = o-oo seins eit Wit 4,694 12 4,317 


1 Includes living allowances. 2 Salaries of aides-de-camp are included but not their number. 
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”¥.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Department and 
Principal Branch, March 1951 and March 1952—continued 


March 1951 
Department and Branch ae Salutes 
ployees and Wages 
No. $ 
Justice— 
Erp RA) OE PLeGTANOTAG , ah dot ties diets: sows Oe wiles) exe tauere oo ee See 74 25,730 
PER TAAS IOI NSEL Vil CO aasins teres aterseva eeioi eee tae vo ts ots Reauoretsoee 24 7,945 
RAIGEGUAG: COUTUNEA. Ae os Noes HO Rit s SPR OX Seas ah 10,715 
RCM CIOL OULU eee 4 tele tace.situreteisasieisiteoncueismionniensious 17 5, 662 
omibpines: IN VeStiZatlOMn. oa .c shies eer wh.anelele ese eereies 31 11,491 
“RAE NOHO” Bs e.c95 ola > BESO RL Oe DSO Oana reer Soe 10 3,600 
Commission under Revision of Criminal Code...... 4 1,808 
Commission under Revision of Public Statutes...... 9 3,039 
Ramco DELrivOrvai-© OULL...ecisice soe. cle tyelesole cls wette hs 2 759 
Totals, TILA TORE Biko bioctO oO es ROROE Len 204 70,749 
Labour— 
NEARED ODATUMMEIt. ex cementite ieee tie sheteiaiss clesteens 635 240, 187 
Unemployment, NSuFAaNnces so. hades. cs feck ce ede os 7,051 1,994, 388! 
aE Cotesia INL OUT Ht sce ster cseiejaloisic « ateue Give t+ < ocerste.n'e 7,686 2, 234,575 
Bcary Or eri AMen Gaerne so 5 ecrein ci etaiein otetalerecel shai ste.o/> 36 12,760 
Manes ang LeChiniCal SULVECYS: nics 6s. coe vice 0ssigjs secs 1,720 570, 521 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration................+655 1,057 265,531 
ANB TIRe SIAC Se tind BOtG Pn ONO BOO dane ene cars 7,119 2,510, 652 
IN ay ASOT VICES. Bec wate arereils Be ores « oheie lotsa slelevers 4,119 1,702,645 
ENE AS RISES De NG ee ie ne Teen een 4,121 1,197,907 
Merence wresearcl DoOatds.c. as. cece ces sehen eens ces 1,341 440,514 
“votals, National Defences. <2... «vice ois os on « 17,757 6,117, 249 
Neath terre ithe gS Yeysno ll 245, Wale na bonasaapomtics aoe coccone 565 180, 166 
National Health and Welfare— 
Departmental Administration.............sseeeeee- 257 68, 751 
Be Feasyl fae eee ee ee A ae a5 ay aseans aati pi susdeialeerOrekausuensvelia 880 290,794 
RVSLEAT Conte BER eee reer cieecae ocle oeianlel eves voter skeve Bele ocopereye 733 189,034 
Miaclianekeal bhie SerViCeSt non creer o scie terol isceio-eisiehereve 1,084 205, 004 
Totals, National Health and Welfare......... 2,954 753, 583 
Nerrrona eevescarch, Council). 2 <-c.cris.0.0 se vnitisisierior.o(e neat, 1,891 624,563 
National Revenue— 
MustoOms AanGsOxcise: DiviSiON. sce t~% alcleiels viele o/s sielwa exe 6,194 2,087, 859 
MGA O Tex ED UASTON IS Aavendose.s os, 010 aveletlete ce svaisletstatoiclate.c 7,011 2,229,992 
Totals National IeCVenUC.4...cc<l ae Aes clsiecss 13, 205 4,317,851 
Post Office—? 
Ferrie vermmentastentis occ. oddone censese ace 1,003 291,047 
NOTHING GEFVICG. .. coe ces wen as ce alls cceees oe shtveete 18,475 12, 008, 285 
Mo tAise OSE OMICS res cc costes sles cic siciecssieee' 19,478 12, 299, 332 
Mere Minister's Office....... 02. 0. o0 sso be cnc cllnee cece 37 12,502 
Prime Minister’s Residence............sse+seeeceeee —_— == 
PPR PCIE) alent oe tec ciesns aim her cues os eine vay e e.0ine © 48 16,532 
REN GENT CN EV OSs Oye: beret as Gis oer oe oisiet i -rersy ars (73 ye oe" 59 19, 456 
Bibliographic Centre (National library)...........- 6 1,679 
Public Printing and Stationery..............eeeeeeee 1,041 335, 186 


1 Includes living allowances. 
earning less than $3,000 a year. 
receipts from the public. 
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March 1952 
Em- Salaries 
ployees | and Wages 

No. $ 
78 25,619 
24 7,264 
33 10,171 
18 5, 863 
32 10, 867 
10 3, 263 
2 642 
8 2,567 
i] 272 
206 66, 528 
601 213, 453 
6, 885 1,698, 0701 
7,486 OM 523 
36 12,452 
1,746 537, 874 
1,966 464,717 
9,841 3,429,371 
4,738 2,067,945 
5,948 1,781,333 
1,682 540, 828 
24,175 8,284, 194 
579 193,778 
265 62,278 
922 298,930 
923 217,357 
1,129 236, 667 
3,239 815, 232 
2,046 577, 408 
6,275 1,751, 764 
6, 265 1,595,375 
12,540 3,347,139 
983 241,289 
18,527 12,049, 003 
19,510 12,290, 292 
37 10,619 
ul 825 
46 18,199 
59 17, 4768 
8 1, 852 
19132 370, 828 


2 Statistics do not include the number of revenue postmasters 
It should also be noted that Post» Office expenditures are balanced by 
3 Includes salary adjustments of $390. 
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7.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Department and 
Principal Branch, March 1951 and March 1952-—concluded 


“i 
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March 1951 March 1952 
Department and Branch Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No $ No. $ 
Public Works— 
Gr Oviernimentt 654 ae osiias lteatenn a svarelocstels tems ateoias 413 128, 507 381 105,128 
OUTSIGONSELVA CE ice 2 sce aieee siecueierers 00 oss SEN ater 6, 818 Oooo 6, 802 1,146, 404 
Totalswbublic Works. 4.he eee ene ee ee 7,231 1,285, 862 TASS 1,251,532 
Resources and Development— 
Main, Department ne cane camnc orem aie ateiae 1,296 417,553 1,310 400,541 
Engineering and Water Resources Branch........... 65 26,440 80 29,479 
Water Resources Division and Engineering and ¥ 
Avehitectural 1ivision sass ce imtetios reise ils 328 98,216 281 80,728 
Totals, Resources and Development.......... 1,689 542,209 1,671 510, 748 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...................0-- : 622 2,332, 058 828 1,390, 603 
Secretanyzol otatesnest asters re Secs Soccer on 491 160, 256 498 135, 624 
Ofiiceck the Castodian oer. oat. Ose ciow tees Oras 97 25,711 81 30, 403 
Senate a trcec ete eee a ee ie asta niercicek une 159 45,099 156 34, 415 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 1,374 433,728 1,195 343,213 
Board/of Grain Commissioners. ......4..+-..0--.06: 779 167,963 880 217,254 
Dominion) Bureau Statistics. eee seis once se 1,398 381, 822 1,320 413,613 
Canadian Government Elevators.............002005 169 46,475 291 57,201 
Totals, Trade and Commerce................-. 3,720 1,029,988 3,686 1,031,281 
Transport— 
Mariel) epartineniternc cet coe caren ati as- co OR ee octet 9,056 2,861,531 8, 839 2,554, 161 
AREAnsports © OMUMISSLONErSrait, sasha eee mice as ce ote 158 59,781 154 bos D20 
NAT MUL ANS HOLE OBUCU merce eri ate cicicin cis ele sie cccettcteels 54 19,056 |}. 52 18, 288 
Canadian Maritime Commiission................000- By 12,979 28 10, 689 
Royal Commission on Transportation............... 1 654 — — 
otal heansporte casa ta: sose ce eat hs eee 9,301 2,954, 001 9,073 2,636, 658 
Veterans A ffairs— 
MaMmpOenartinentaan sermccr. cone ees car alee les ec estore 12,931 3,336, 615 12,672 2,788,725 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act......... 1,224 409,778 Vega Wa, 316, 006 
ROtAlSeVGlLeLAns#A (lalrs scence een. oer 14,155 3,746,393 13, 822 3,104, 731 
Grands Totals ce. cc ickcese ne es 124,580 45,668,4852 || 131,646 44,267, 3918 


1 Salaries for this office are paid out of its administration funds and not out of parliamentary funds. 
2 Includes $8,469,000 salary adjustments retroactive to Dee. 1, 1950. 3 Includes $36,107 salary 
adjustments retroactive to Dee. 1, 1951. 

The above data pertaining to Federal Government employment for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1952, are the last to be published from the series ‘‘Federal Civil 
Service Employment and Payrolls’”. Data from the new series ‘““Government of 
Canada Employment and Payrolls” are to be presented in the 1955 Year Book 
and subsequent editions. 

The new series has been designed to comprehend all classes of employees 
(numbers and gross earnings) for all governmental services including employees of 
boards and commissions. Data for Crown companies are also included. 

The basic data for this series of statistics are supplied to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on a monthly basis by the Treasury Board from individual records 
and special returns. Information for Crown companies and other government 
enterprises is available from reports made to the Bureau. 
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_ The statistics published monthly* commencing April 1952, include numbers 
- and earnings for five categories of government employees, e.g., permanent, temporary, 
prevailing rate, ship crews and casuals, classified according to departments and 

_ principal branches of the government service. 


* See DBS Special Compilation, Government of Canada Employment and Payrolls, with an ‘‘Explan- 
atory Memorandum’’. 


. PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


rd The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development 
_ of the Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and develop- 
ment of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Apr. 30, 1953 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 
Country Date 
% and Year Present Status of Mel dren Present Letter of 
2 Representation Representative Representative Credence 


, Established 


Bartolome Mitre, 


m Argentina.:...... 
Buenos Aires. 


N. L. R. LaFLiacue, 
D.S.O. 


Presented 


478, se - GENERAL THE! Aug. 19, 
oO 


1952 


me Australia.:.....: 1939| High Commissioner|State Circle, Canberra..|Mr. W. A. Inwin.......|(nominated) 
oe Austria.........- AO DUM NISEOI s<cispelaxt chee Nerauchanese 1, Vienna..|Mr. Victor Dor, Sept. 9, 
C.M.G. 1952 
me Belsium......... 1939] Ambassador,....... 35, rue de la Science, |LmUTENANT - GENERAL | Aug. 3, 
Brussels. ee Porn, s€.B:, 1950 
Lg: Val er 1941] Ambassador........ Avenida President Wil-/Dr. E. H. Corrman,| Dec. 4, 
son, 165, 7th Floor, Rio] C.M.G., Q.C. 1951 
‘ de Janeiro. 
meeC@oylon..........% 1953| High Commissioner|Colombo............... Win ae Je Hugtey, (nominated) 
MiChile.....<...... 1942|Ambassador........ Avenida General Bulnes|Mr. Lton Mayranp....| May 17, 
129, Santiago. 1951 
Colombia... ssc. 1953) Ambassador........ Bogotaeen.cuaou tors Mr. E. Turcorte....... oe 
19 
3 COLD ae ae 1945|Ambassador........ No. 16 Avenida de Meno-|/Mr. H. A. Scort........ Jan. 15, 
; cal Esquina a 23, Edi- 1952 
a ficio Amber - Motor 
¥ Vedado, Havana. 
Czechoslovakia. .1942|Chargé d’Affaires |Krakowska 22, Prague, 2)/Mr.J.M.TEaKuzs..... Aug. 10, 
3 ad interim. 1952! 
' Denmark........ 1946) Minister...........5 Osterbrogade 26, Copen-|Mr. E. D. McGreer...| Apr. 7, 
hagen. 1952 
metinland.......... 1949|Minister............ Borgmistarbrinken Mr. W. D. MartrHews..| Oct. 29, 
3-C.32, Helsinki. 1952 
me Prance........... 1928|Ambassador........ 72 avenue Foch, Paris|Masor-GENERAL GEORGE] Dec. 20, 
+ XVI. VANIER, D.S.O., 1944 
Germany........ 1951) Ambassador........ Se Strasse 22,|Hon. T. C. Davis, Q.C. ane. 18, 
onn 


1 Date of assumption of duties. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country ; Date 
and Year Present Status of Address Present Letter of 
Representation Representative Representative Credence 
Established Presented 
Greece. « s528 face 1943) Ambassador........ 31 Queen Sofia Boule-|Mr. George L. Macann| Nov. 23, 
vard, Athens. 1949 


Teelandeene-carns 1949] Minister............ c/o Canadian Legation,|Mr.J.B.C. WatKINs... 
Fridtjof Nansens Plass 
5, Oslo, Norway. 


TNS ene eee 1946] High Commissioner|4 Aurangzeb Road, New|Mr. E. Ruip........... Nov. 14, 
Delhi. 19521 

Indonesian. tee. 1953|Ambassador........ Diakartatvec. nie eae R. C. HeasMan,| (nominated) 

ireland presser. 1940; Ambassador........ 92 Merrian Square West,|Hon. W. F. A. July 17, 
Dublin. TURGEON, Q.C. 1950 

Ttaky, octane ose 1947} Ambassador........ Via Saverio Mercadante|Mr. P. Dupuy, C.M.G..| June 18, 
15, Rome. 1952 

UGTA Gan on aaetac 1952) Ambassador........ 16 Omote - Machi, 3/Tue Hon. R. W. May-} Jan. 15, 
Chrome, Minato - Ku,| Hew, P.C. 1953 
Tokyo. 

Luxembourg..... 1945)Minister............ c/o Canadian Embassy,|LIzuTENANT - GENERAL | July 28, 


35, rue de la Science,| Maurice Porn, C.B., 1950 
Brussels, Belgium. M.C. 


Mexico...........1944/Ambassador........ Edificio Internacional,|Mr. C. P. Hésert..... Feb. 24, 
Paseo de la Reforma, 1949 
No 1, Mexico City. 

Netherlands, The 1939|Ambassador........ Sophialaan 1A, The Mr. T. A. STONE ..... Sept. 15, 
Hague. 1952 

New Zealand... .1940) High Commissioner|Government Life Insur-|Mr. E. H. Norman ....|(nominated) 


ance Bldg., Customs 
Quay, Wellington. 


INORWHYctsecte tere 1943|Minister............ |Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5,|Mr. J. B. C. WaTKINS...| Oct. 16, 
Oslo. 1952 
Balkistanwcesc sie 1949| High Commissioner|Metropole Hotel, Vic-|Mr. K. P. Ktrxwoop..| Jan. 10, 
toria Road, Karachi. 1952! 
IROTU Stee rcictsre sees 1944|Ambassador........ Edificio Boza, Plaza San|Mr. E. Vamuancourt...| Sept. 27, 
Martin, Lima. 1950 
Rolandaeeneceee 1942|Chargé d’Affairs |31 Ulica Katowicka, Mr. T. LeM. Carter...| Apr. 17, 
ad interim. Saska Kepa, Warsaw. 19521 
Portucalee. ae. ne 1952 |(Ministerse.cesmecee Avenida da Praia da|/Hon.W.F.A.TurRag£on,| Feb. 6, 
Vitoria No. 48 - 1°, D°,| Q.C. 1952 
Lisbon. 
SweGden\eas tes 194 7|Minister. ass ocmae.s Strandvagen 7-C, Mr. W. D. MartHews..| Nov. 8, 
Stockholm. 1952 
Switzerland...... 1947)Minister............ Thunstrasse 95, Berne...|Mr. V. Dorr, C.M.G...| June 20, 
1950 
MRurkeyinaes seve tice 1947|Ambassador........ Miidafaayi Milliye Cad-|Mr. H. O. Moran...... Dec. 30, 
desi, No. 19, Cankaya, 1952 
Ankara. 
Union of South 1940)High Commissioner|24 Barclays Bank Bldg.,,;Mr. T. W. L. Mac- | Oct. 6, 
Africa. Church Square, Pre-| Dermot. 19501 
toria. 
Union of Soviet 1942)Chargé d’Affairs 23 Starokonyushny Ma. RAS DD Forbes. 
Socialist Republics. | ad interim. Pereulok, Moscow. 


1 Date of assumption of duties. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country Date 
and Year Present Status of Mati reas Present Letter of 
Representation Representative Representative Credence 
Established Presented 
United 1880| High Commissioner|Canada House, Trafalgar|Mr. N. A. Ropertson..} June 1, 
Kingdom. Square, London, 8.W.1. 19521 
United States 1927;Ambassador........ 1746 Massachusetts Av-|Mr. H. H. Wronae...... Nov. 8 
of America. enue, Washington, D.C. 1946 
MUTUPURY..... 5.0 1952)|Ambassador........ Montevideo............. Masor - GEenerAL THE] Jan. 9, 


Hon. L. R. LaF itcHe, 1953 
DiS.O8 


Venezuela........ 1952) Ambassador........ Edificio Pan-American,|Mr. H. G. Norman....| Jan. 15, 
Puente Urapal, Cande- 1953 
laria, Caracas. 

- Yugoslavia......1943/Ambassador........ Proliterskin brigada 69,|Mr.J.S.Macpona.p....| Oct. 23, 
; Belgrade. 1951 


MILITARY AND LIAISON MISSIONS 


Germany.. Nee: 1945] Head of Mission....|Lancaster House, Fehr-}Hon. T. C. Davis, Q.C. rane 22, 
bellinen Platz, Wilmers- 1950 
dorf, Berlin. 


CONSULATES 
STAI os cae occ so 1947)\Consuleas. os occa es Rua 7 de Abril 252, Saé|Mr. J. C. Van TiGHEM. 
Paulo. 
United States of 1948)/Consul General..... 532 Little Bldg., 80/Mr.G.S8S. Patrerson. 
America. Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 
~ 1947|/Consul General..... Suite 800, Daily News|Mr. D. S. Coxz. 


Bldg., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


e 19SS (Consul eh. casei 1035. Penobscot Bldg.,|Mr. B. C. Butter. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
vs 1953] Vice-Consul in Charge] Associated Realty Bldg.|Mr. W. K. WARDROPER. 
of Consulate Gen-| Los Angeles. 
eral. 
ss TORZ EC onsul rad cracls 201 International Trade|/Mr. G. A. Newman. 
Mart Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La. 
se 1943|Consul General..... 620 Fifth Ave., New|/Hon. Ray Lawson, 
Viorka Nay. O.B.E. 
ae 1945|Honorary Vice 443 Congress St., Port-|Mr. A. Larieur. 
, Consul. land, Maine. 
ie 1948}Consul General..... 400 Montgomery Street,|Mr. C. C. Esrrts. 
. | San Francisco 4, Cal. 


Republic ofthe 1949/Consul General..... Ayala Bldg., Juan Luna |Mr. F. H. Paumer, M.C. 
Philippines. St., Manila. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year Present Status 
Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 
Argentina......... 1941|Ambassador........ 193 Sparks Street, Ottawa ...|H1s Excernuency Dr. Lucas 
Mario GALIGNIANA. 
Australias 20.65% o: 1940| High Commissioner|100 Sparks Street, Ottawa ...|H1s Excertency Tue Rr. Hon, 
Francis M. Forps, P.C. 
ANISUDIatea sere 1952|Ministersaee. as cdeer 136 Queen Street, Ottawa..... His Excennency Dr. Max 
LoEWENTHAL-CHLUMECKY. 
Beleiimess.-eeee 1937|Ambassador........ 170 Laurier Avenue East,|His Excrntency FrrRNAND 
Ottawa. Mut.s (nominated). 
Brazilivene care 1941|Ambassador........ 111 Sparks Street, Ottawa...|His Excertency Herror Lyra, 
Chiloms meres ce 1942|Ambassador........ Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street,|His Excetnency TEODORO 
Ottawa. Ruiz Diez. . 
China -4.ceenerce 1942; Ambassador........ 201 Wurtemburg Street, His Excenrnency Liv CHiH. 
Ottawa. 
Cuba eae 1945|Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excettency Denrin H. 
Ottawa. Puro Y PROENZA. 
Czechoslovakia. ..1942/Chargé d’Affaires |171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. .|Mr. ZDENEK RosKor. 
ad interim. 
Denmarky..sene 1O4G)MamIster ss mere sec 451 Daly Avenue, Ottawa ....|H1s Excetuency O. SEHESTED. 
Hinlande srs sees 1948|Chargé d’Affaires...|140 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|Mr. H. R. Marrora, 
Han Cees nee S 1928|Ambassador........ 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa...... His ExcenteNncy Husert 
; GUERIN. 
Germany.........1951;/Ambassador........ 580-582 Chapel Street, Ottawa. |His Excettency Dr. WERNER 
DANKWORT. 
Greeces fs. cc.cene 1942} Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His ExcettENcy Raout Brsica- 
Ottawa. Rosetti. 
Tceland icy cacdein’ 1948|Minister............|Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excetnency THOR THORS. 
Ottawa. 
nia weet fee 1947| High Commissioner|200 McLaren Street, Ottawa...|His Excernency R. R. 
SAKSENA. 
Wndonesiaeasen.. 1953) Ambassador........ Ae His Excertency Dr. Aut 
SAaSTROAMIDJOJO (nominated). 
ibrelandteaenanane 1939|Ambassador........ 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|His Excexnency SraN MuRPHY 
Italy~ seeders an 1947; Ambassador........ 384 Laurier Avenue Hast, |His Excennency CorRADO 
Ottawa. BALDONI. 
Japanleesn ten eee 1952|Ambassador........ 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa....|His Excetbency Sapao IGucuI. 
Luxembourg...... HOLD MamIster ve one. cle Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excetnency Hueuss Li 
Ottawa. GALLAIS. 
IMexicomeeen.. sua 1944|Ambassador........ 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa....|His Excernency Dr. Juan 
Manure, Atvarez Det Cas- 
TILLO. 
Netherlands, The.1939]Ambassador........ 168 Laurier Avenue East, |His Excernency A. H. J. 
Ottawa. LOVINK. 
New Zealand..... 1943| High Commissioner|107 Wurtemburg Street, His Excenmency T. C. A. 
Ottawa. Histor, C.M.G. 
INO WaY renee LOL UVIDISLCT Wee canine 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|H1s Excettency Daniei STEEN. 
Pakistan’... sack 1949| High Commissioner|499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa...|His Excentency MOHAMMED. 
IKRAMULLAH. 
Pers eit: See 1944|Ambassador........ 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa|H1s ExcetnbeENcy GERMAN 


FERNANDEZ-CONCHA. 


i 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 
Country and Year Present Status 
Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 
LOCA: ee 1942)Chargé d’Affaires ..|183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa...|Mr. E. MarKowsSkI. 
Portugal:......... 1952| Minister. ©. ....%..... 285 Harmer Avenue, Ottawa..|His Excretnency Dr. Luis 
EstEvVES FERNANDES. 
Es wc.g's Sau ny 4 1953; Ambassador........ te His Excertency MARIANO DE 
YUTURRALDE Y ORBEGOSO 
(nominated), 
me) Sweden........5.- 943i Ninistersn:. woe. 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe]His Excennency Dr. Kuias 
. Park. B6ox. 
Switzerland...... 1946] Minister............ 5 Marlborough Avenue, His Excetnency Dr. Vicror 
Ottawa. NEr. 
BUR K OY... ose ees 1944]Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excetnency AHMET CaAvat 
Ottawa. Usttn. 
Union of South  1938|High Commissioner|9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa....... His Excernency ALFRED 
Africa. ADRIAN Roserts, Q.C. 


Union of Soviet 1942|/Chargé d’Affaires |285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa..|Mr. Leonrip F. Trpnov. 
Socialist Republics. | ad interim. 


United Kingdom. 1928}High Commissioner|Earnscliffe, Ottawa........... His Excentnency Lirut.-Gen- 
ERAL Sir ARcHIBALD N yes, 
G.C.8.I., G.C.M.G:, G.C.LE., 
K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. 


United States of 1927|Chargé d’Affaires |100 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|Mr. D.C. Briss. 
America. ad interim. 


WOTUSURY.. «dae. cis8 1948|Chargé d’Affaires |36 Marlborough Avenue, Mr. Luis A. Soro. 
ad interim. Ottawa. 
Venezuela........ 1953); Ambassador........ Bs His Excetnency FERNANDO 
: Paz CASTILLO (nominated). 
Yugoslavia....... 1942}Ambassador........ 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa.|His Excenuency Dr. Rasxo 
DJERMANOVIC. 


Section 2.—International Activities* 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations, 1950-537} 


Developments in Commonwealth relations from the end of the year 1950 to 
mid-1953 were unspectacular in comparison with the period immediately preceding, 
which saw such remarkable events as the acceptance of the Republic of India as 
a continuing member of the Commonwealth, the withdrawal of the Republic of 
Ireland from the measure of association with the Commonwealth that it had 
maintained up to that time, and the union of Newfoundland with Canada. During 
the period 1950-53 the members of the Commonwealth maintained their existing 
system of consultation and co-operation and were chiefly concerned with develop- 
ments in the outside world. 

The tense international situation resulting from the attitude taken by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites and from the behaviour of the communist régime 
in China during the past three years was one of the principal subjects of discussion 
both by correspondence and at formal or informal meetings, among the Common- 
wealth group of nations. Both the Commonwealth Meeting on Foreign Affairs 
held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950 and the Meeting of Commonwealth 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
{7 Brought up to May 31, 1953. 3 
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Prime Ministers held at London, England, in January 1951, devoted much time 
and attention to the above situation and the problems arising from it. In particular, 
developments in Asia, where the smaller non-communist countries have been 
exposed to communist infiltration or open invasion, called for the most careful 
consideration not only by the Commonwealth countries in that area but also by 
all members of the Commonwealth, whose ideals of freedom and democracy might 
be endangered by successful aggression. 


It was clear that the backward agricultural and industrial condition of many 
countries of south and southeast Asia, along with the destruction and impoverish- 
ment in that area which had resulted from operations during World War II, would, 
if ignored, undermine any hope that these countries would have a healthy and 
continuous development along democratic lines. The 1950 Colombo Conference 
was greatly concerned with this situation and for that reason, among others, urged 
the necessity of assistance to the nations of south and southeast Asia from the 
more industrially advanced countries in the Commonwealth and elsewhere. The 
Colombo Plan (see pp. 116-117), which was fashioned at this meeting and in which 
Canada is participating, is one of the most promising contributions towards building 
up the free world and enabling it to stand against totalitarianism. 


Another subject that engaged the attention of both the 1950 Commonwealth 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the 1951 Commonwealth Meeting of Prime 
Ministers was the question of peace settlements, particularly with Japan, and the 
allied question of security inthe Pacific area. While the discussions were helpful 
in smoothing over some differences of opinion on the Japanese settlement, they did 
not result in all Commonwealth members reaching a common decision in this 
matter. The Government of India eventually decided to negotiate a separate 
treaty with Japan, while the other Commonwealth governments, including Canada, 
joined the United States and other interested countries in signing a Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco, on Sept. 8, 1951. At the same time the position of the 
more exposed Commonwealth countries in the Pacific area was safeguarded by the 
signature of a Security Treaty by the United States, Australia and New Zealand. 


Developments in China also were among the matters discussed at both meetings. 
In regard to recognition of the Chinese Communist Government, as in all matters 
of concern to Commonwealth nations, it was understood that each government 
must take the responsibility of making its own decision. Until mid-1952, the 
Chinese Communist Government had been recognized by the three Asian members 
of the Commonwealth and by the United Kingdom, while the other members of 
the Commonwealth, including Canada, continued to refrain from recognition. 


A new and very serious problem in northeast Asia was created by the invasion 
of South Korea on June 25, 1950, by North Korean communists. Canada and the 
other countries of the Commonwealth that were also members of the United 
Nations supported the action taken by the Security Council to assist South Korean 
resistance. Most of them, including Canada, contributed armed forces for this 
purpose. A Commonwealth Division, consisting of United Kingdom, Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand combat forces and a medical unit from India, was 
organized as part of the United Nations forces, and has acquitted itself with dis- 
tinction. ‘The nations of the Commonwealth, like many other members of the | 
United Nations, have been gravely concerned over the destruction to life and 
property in Korea, and are contributing to relief and rehabilitation. 
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Canada gave its full support to a resolution for resolving the prisoner-of-war 
question, introduced by India and adopted by the United Nations General Assembly, 
in December 1952. 

The 1951 Meeting of Prime Ministers gave careful attention to the discussions 
on the Korean problem in particular, and on a Far East settlement in general, 
which were simultaneously being carried on at the’General Assembly of the United 
_ Nations at. New York, and exchanged views on the means by which their repre- 
sentatives at New York could best assist in these discussions. Close liaison was 
maintained with the United Nations Assembly. 

In a declaration issued at the close of the 1951 Meeting, the Prime Ministers, 
in addition to urging speedy settlements with Germany and Japan, stated they would 
welcome any feasible arrangement for a frank exchange of views with Stalin or with 
Mao Tse-tung, and insisted that they did not seek to interfere in the affairs of the 
Soviet Union, China or any other country. The Commonwealth countries, it 
was declared, did not regard themselves as an exclusive body, but welcomed co- 
operation with other nations. It was recognized, however, that so long as the fear 
of aggression existed the Commonwealth countries would have to strengthen their 
defences. Continued support of the United Nations and of the Colombo Plan was 
affirmed. 

Both the 1950 Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the 1951 Meeting of Prime 
Ministers recognized the influence of economic problems upon the international 
situation, and gave consideration to these important questions. 

One economic problem that was becoming acute in 1951 was the shortage 
of raw materials, and the consequent maldistribution of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods. The Meeting of Prime Ministers felt that, im these circum- 
stances, it would be desirable to have closer and more regular consultation among 
Commonwealth countries on all questions of supply and production. One result of 
their examination of this problem was the calling of a meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers concerned with supply matters. The meeting opened at London, on 
Sept. 24, 1951, and made arrangements to increase the exchange of information 
both on raw materials and on finished goods, and to facilitate deliveries of manu- 
factured articles to countries of the Commonwealth that might require them. 

The deterioration in the United Kingdom’s financial situation that took 
place in the autumn of 1951, and the continuing difficulties of the Sterling Area in 
general, raised urgent problems for all members of the Commonwealth, not 
excepting Canada, the only non-sterling member. A meeting of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers accordingly took place at London in January 1952 at which 
measures that might be taken to meet the situation were discussed; important steps 
were later taken by the countries concerned to arrest further deterioration in their 
own positions. It was felt that further exchanges of news might be useful and the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries met at London in November 1952 to 
review the position and outlook and consider what further measures might be taken 
to strengthen the economic position of the Sterling Area Commonwealth countries 
and what could be done to achieve an effective multilateral system of trade and 
payments. A plan for a collective approach to freer trade and payments was 
formulated and this plan has since been discussed with the United States and 
Western European Governments. 

International tension, besides adversely affecting the world’s economic develop- 
ment during the past three years, also made it necessary to devote to strengthening 
the defences of Commonwealth countries resources that would normally have 
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been used to increase trade and prosperity. In general, the distribution of the 
Commonwealth countries through all parts of the world has made it essential to 
organize their defences on a regional basis providing for full co-operation with 
friendly foreign countries. As regards North Atlantic defence, for example, Canada 
and the United Kingdom, as members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
have worked together in co-operation with the other members of NATO, while the 
United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia have consulted 
with other countries interested in the defence of Africa. A Conference of the 
Defence Ministers of the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, at which Canada was represented by observers, 
was held at London in June 1951 to consider defence problems arising in the Middle 
East and other regions of common concern. ’ 


A number of conferences were held to discuss special problems of an economic, 
scientific or technical character. These included a conference to review the work 
of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux; meetings on air transport and aero- 
nautical research; gatherings of survey officers, statisticians, auditors-general, and 
scientists in various special fields; a British Commonwealth Scientific Conference; 
a British Commonwealth Forestry Conference; and a Conference of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association. The last two conferences were held at Ottawa. 


In addition, Canada is represented on such standing bodies as the Executive 
Council of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux; the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee; the Commonwealth Shipping Committee; the Commonwealth Tele- 
communications Board; the Commonwealth Air Transport Council; the Common- 
wealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council; the Commonwealth Liaison 
Committee; the Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology; 
the Imperial Institute; and the Imperial War Graves Commission. 


All but one of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux are bodies that collect 
and distribute information on agricultural research and are located in the United 
' Kingdom. The work of the one in Canada, known as the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Biological Control is of a somewhat different nature; it undertakes to control the 
spread of noxious insects and plants by such means as the collection and distribution 
of parasites. The work of these Bureaux was reviewed by the Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux Review Conference held at London in June 1950, which made 
various recommendations for increasing the usefulness of the Bureaux and ensuring 
co-operation with United Nations organizations and with interested foreign govern- 
ments. The Canadian Government is represented on the Executive Council of 
the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux by Mr. J. G. Robertson of the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 


The Commonwealth Economic Committee issues annual statistics on world 
production and trade in certain commodities, including dairy produce, meat, fruit 
and grain crops, and monthly intelligence bulletins on some of these. It has also, 
from time to time, undertaken special studies on economic questions of interest to 
Commonwealth governments. The Canadian representative is Mr. F. Hudd of 
the High Commissioner’s Office at London, England. 


The Commonwealth Shipping Committee was established in 1920 for the 
purpose of making special investigations relating to the co-ordination and improve- 
ment of ocean-shipping facilities. It includes representatives of industry as well 
as of governments. The High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom 
represents the Canadian Government. 
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The Commonwealth Telecommunications Board, which operates under the 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement of 1948, is charged with the duty of making 
recommendations to Commonwealth governments on joint telecommunications 
policy, co-ordination of cable and wireless systems, and other telecommunications 
questions. Canada is represented by Mr. J. H. Tudhope of the High Commissioner’s 
Office at London. 


The Commonwealth Air Transport Council is a consultative body for the 
discussion of civil aviation questions. It issues a quarterly news-letter and holds 
occasional meetings as required, the latest of which took place at London, England, 
in June 1953. Mr. J. H. Tudhope is the Canadian member. Canada also parti- 
cipates in an auxiliary regional association, the South Pacific Air Transport Council, 


which includes the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and Fiji. A meeting 


of this body was held at Nadi, Fiji Islands, in May 1953. Canada was represented 
by Mr. L. Glass of the High Commissioner’s office in New Zealand. 


The Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council is an organization 
for the promotion of acronautical research and for discussion and exchange of 


 jnformation on questions of aeronautics. Canadian representatives are Air Vice- 


Marshal D. M. Smith of the Department of National Defence and Mr. R. J. 
Brearley of the High Commissioner’s Office, London. A meeting of this body took 
place at Ottawa in September 1950. 


The Commonwealth Liaison Committee originated very informally as a means 
by which United Kingdom government departments could keep the London missions 
of other Commonwealth countries in touch with developments under the European 
Recovery Program. Its scope has since been extended to cover other economic 
matters of mutual interest. 


The Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology was set 
up as a result of a recommendation by the Royal Society Empire Scientific Con- 
ference of 1946, which was endorsed by the British Commonwealth Scientific 
Official Conference of that year and further developed by the Specialist Conference 


on Geology and Mineral Resources held in 1948. Its purpose is to promote collabora- 


tion and exchange of information on the investigation of geology and mineral 
resources throughout the Commonwealth. Dr. G. 8S. Hume of the Department of 


- Mines and Technical Surveys represents the Canadian Government. 


The Imperial War Graves Commission was founded in 1917 for the purpose of 
permanently commemorating those members of His Majesty’s Forces who lost their 
lives in World War I. Its powers were later extended to cover World War II. 
Its chief duty is the establishment and maintenance of cemeteries and memorials. 
There is a Canadian Agency of the Commission at Ottawa; Mr. N. A. Robertson, 
the High Commissioner for Canada at London is the Canadian representative 


~on the Commission. 


Bodies such as these form a useful means of exchanging information and views 
on special economic, scientific or technical questions and of working out recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the governments concerned. 


Two controversies between Commonwealth governments, both of which arose 
before 1950, have continued unsolved: the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir and other matters, and the dispute between India and Pakistan on 
the one hand and the Union of South Africa on the other respecting the treatment 


in South Africa of persons of Indian origin. Both disputes are before the United 
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Nations, and the Canadian Government and other Commonwealth governments 
which are members of the United Nations have continued to endeavour, in co- — 
operation with other members of that body, to bring about some solution. In 
addition, an opportunity was taken during the Meeting of Prime Ministers in 1951 
to have informal talks on the Kashmir question by the Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
and India along with some of the other Prime Ministers, including the Prime 
Minister of Canada. While these talks had no decisive effect, they did assist in 
clarifying the position and suggesting possible lines that might He explored in 
working towards a settlement. 

A question considered by the Prime Ministers, at London in November 1952, 
was the revision of the Royal Style and Titles. It was agreed that the 
Queen’s title might vary according to the country concerned, though retaining a 
common element. The title adopted for Canada is “Elizabeth II, by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other Realms and Territories Queen, 
Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’. 


Canada sent an official delegation, headed by the Prime Minister, to attend 
the Queen’s Coronation on June 2, 1953. A meeting of Prime Ministers took place 
immediately after the Coronation. 


Despite difficulties and problems, the Commonwealth association has, during 
the period covered by this survey, continued to serve as one of the most effective 
means of international discussion and co-operation, based in large measure on 
common traditions, similar political institutions and common ideals. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


The early history of the United Nations and of Canada’s part therein is given 
in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 82-86. Additional material appeared in the 1948-49 
edition, pp. 122-125, the 1950 edition, pp. 134-1389, and the 1952-53 edition, pp. 
113-118. The following material brings the record of Canada and the United 
Nations up to Apr. 28, 1958, the date of the adjournment of the seventh session of 
the General Assembly. 


The Interim Committee of the General Assembly did not meet during the 
period under review. The seventh regular session of the General Assembly opened 
at New York on Oct. 14, 1952, and recessed from Dec. 22, 1952, to Feb. 23, 1953. 
It dealt with the remaining items on its agenda in a resumed session which lasted 
from Feb. 24 to Apr. 23 and then adjourned subject to call if an armistice should 
be concluded in Korea, or if, in the opinion of a majority of members, other develop- 
ments in Korea should require it. 


The Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
who was chairman of the Canadian Delegation to the seventh regular session, was 
alected President of the General Assembly and the vice-chairman, the Hon. Paul 
Martin, Canada’s Minister of National Health and Welfare, consequently acted as 
chairman of the delegation during the seventh session. 


Canada has not been a member of the Security Council since Dec. 31, 1949, 
and completed a three-year term on the Economic and Social Council on Dee. 31, 
1952. Canada is a member of all the Specialized Agencies and of the following 
functional commissions of the Economic and Social Council: the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs (indefinite term); the Social Commission to Dec. 21, 1953; the 
Fiscal Commission to Dec. 31, 1955; and the Statistical Commission to Dec. 31, 
1955. 
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Admission of New Members.—No new members have been admitted to the 
United Nations since 1950, when the Republic of Indonesia became a member. 
There are, at present, twenty-one applications outstanding but the Security Council, 
which held a number of meetings during June, July and September 1952 for the 
purpose of considering this question, was unable to make any recommendations. 
In accordance with a resolution adopted at the seventh session, a Special Committee 
of representatives from nineteen member states, including Canada, was set up to 
examine the proposals and suggestions that have been made in the General Assembly 
and its committees, or that may be submitted to the Special Committee by any 
member of the United Nations. The Committee will report to the eighth regular 
session of the General Assembly. 


The Korean Conflict.—The cease-fire negotiations, which began between 
representatives of the opposing forces in Korea on July 10, 1951, continued until 
Oct. 8, 1952, on which date, having reached a state of deadlock on the issue of 
repatriation of prisoners of war, they were recessed. After long and difficult debate, 
the seventh session of the General Assembly on Dec. 3, 1952, adopted a resolution 
on the prisoner-of-war question which was sponsored by India and received fifty- 
four favourable votes, including Canada, out of sixty. It provided that, at the 
end of a period of ninety days after the armistice agreement had been signed, the 
question of disposition of the prisoners who did not wish to return home would be 
referred to the political conference provided for in the Draft Armistice Agreement. 
If the political conference could not reach a decision within thirty days, it was 
provided that the responsibility for the care and maintenance and for the subsequent 
disposition of the remaining prisoners should be transferred to the United Nations. 
Both Communist China and North Korea rejected the Assembly’s proposals and 
there was no further progress until, in a letter of Feb. 22, 1953, the United Nations 
Command in Korea proposed an exchange of sick and wounded prisoners. This 
proposal was accepted by the Communist command on Mar. 28 and the ex- 
change began on Apr. 20. Meanwhile, on Mar. 30, the Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Communist Government issued the following public statement: “The 
Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Government of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea propose that both parties to the negotiations 
should undertake to repatriate immediately after the cessation of hostilities all - 
those prisoners of war in their custody who insist upon repatriation and to hand 
over the remaining prisoners of war to a neutral state so as to insure a just solution 
to the question of their repatriation’. Full-scale negotiations for the purpose of 
considering this proposal were resumed on Apr. 26. 


The military situation in Korea has remained comparatively stable with the 
opposing forces at approximately the 38th parallel. The United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) was established in 1950 for the relief of suffering 
in Korea caused by the conflict, and for the reconstruction of the country when 
circumstances might permit. The continuation of military activity prevented the 
Agency from engaging in large-scale operations until recently, when the stabilization 
of the front has permitted it to inaugurate its first long-term rehabilitation projects. 
Up to the present time (May 31, 1953), Canada has been the second largest paid-up 
contributor to UNKRA. 


Collective Measures and Disarmament.—The Collective Measures Com- 
mittee, which consists of fourteen members, including Canada, was set up by a 
General Assembly resolution of Nov. 3, 1950 (the ‘Uniting for Peace” resolution) 
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and was instructed “‘to study and report on the measures, including political, 
economic and military measures, which the United Nations might use to maintain 
and strengthen international peace and security”. During the period under review 
the Committee studied the problems involved in implementing the clauses of the 
Uniting for Peace resolution which recommended that member and non-member 


states determine how they might appropriately carry out the economic and financial - 


measures and the military measures that might be required for participation in 
United Nations collective action. The General Assembly noted this second report, 
expressed appreciation of the constructive work done by the Committee, requested 
it to continue its work for the maintenance and strengthening of the United Nations 
security system, and instructed it to report to the ninth session. 


The Disarmament Commission, of which Canada is a member, was established 
on Jan. 11, 1952, to replace the Atomic Energy Commission and the Conventional 
Armaments Commission, and to prepare proposals to be embodied in a universal 
agreement for the regulation and balanced reduction of all armaments, for the 
prohibition of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, including atomic 
weapons, and for the effective control of atomic energy. Neither of the two reports 
submitted by the Commission in 1952 contained any recommendations or con- 
clusions, as it had not been possible to reconcile the differences of view between the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union. 


Palestine.—At the seventh session of the General Assembly, the Arab States 
requested a review of the work of the Palestine Conciliation Commission on the 
grounds that it had not fulfilled its mandate to bring about agreement between 
Israel and its neighbours. By virtue of the temporary territorial arrangements 
made under the 1949 armistice agreements, Israel controls roughly three-fourths 
of the former mandated territory of Palestine while, in 1947, the General Assembly 
recommended that it be shared on a fifty-fifty basis with the Arab States. The 
Arab States were anxious that any future discussions between the parties should be 
on the basis of the relevant Assembly resolutions, while Israel wished that negotia- 
tions should be without reference to previous decisions taken by the United Nations. 
It proved impossible to reconcile these opposing points of view and no resolution 
on Palestine was adopted at the seventh session. 


The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWAPR) continued its work, which so far has primarily been that of relief for 
some 850,000 Palestinian Arabs who fled from their homes following the setting up 
of the State of Israel. The rehabilitation program has gone more slowly but 
negotiations regarding agreements on long-term projects are now proceeding with 
the Arab governments concerned. Canada made a substantial contribution to 
UNRWAPR in the autumn of 1952. 


Tunisia and Morocco.—National unrest and agitation against French rule 
in Tunisia and Morocco led to several attempts by Arab and African States during 
1951 and 1952 to have one or the other question considered by the Security Council 
or the General Assembly. Both matters were on the agenda of the seventh session 


and both were fully debated. Substantially similar resolutions were adopted urging - 


the parties to continue negotiations and to refrain from acts likely to aggravate the 
present tension. There was a sharp division at the Assembly between those who 
wished to have these questions examined and those who maintained that the United 
Nations was not competent to do so. On the grounds that the United Nations was 
incompetent, the representative of France did not participate in the discussion. 
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Race Conflict in South Africa.—Upon the initiative of a group of Arab 
and Asian States, “‘the question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa” was placed 
on the agenda of the seventh session of the General Assembly. Though the repre- 
sentative of South Africa argued that the United Nations was not competent to 
examine the question, which he claimed was a matter of domestic Jurisdiction solely, 
the Assembly proceeded to discuss it and adopted a resolution setting up a three- 
man commission to study the racial situation in the Union of South Africa and 
report thereon to the eighth session. Another resolution called upon all member 
states to bring their policies into conformity with their obligations under the 
Charter to promote the observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


Secretariat Problems.—During the first part of the seventh session of the 
General Assembly in the autumn of 1952, personnel policy in the United Nations 
Secretariat became a matter of major public interest and discussion. The Secretary- 
General had announced on Oct. 20, 1952, the appointment of a Commission of 
Jurists to advise him on some issues arising out of hearings of the United States 
Senate Sub-Committee on Internal Security. It was asked to advise on certain 
issues of law and policy regarding the conduct required of international civil servants 
and the position of the United Nations with respect to official inquiries by member 
governments. There was no time to debate this matter at the first part of the 
session but, at the request of the Secretary-General, an item was placed on the 
agenda of the resumed session. After a debate in which representatives of member 
states, including Canada, emphasized the necessity of reconciling the rights and 
freedoms of United Nations employees and the security of the State in which they 
serve, the Assembly on Apr. 1, 1953, adopted a resolution citing Articles 100 and 101 
of the Charter, expressing confidence that the Secretary-General would conduct 
personnel policy with these Articles in mind, and requesting him to make a progress 
report to the next session. 


Appointment of a New Secretary-General.—The original term of office 
of the first Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, expired on Feb. 1, 1951. At the 
fifth session in 1950, the Security Council was unable to make a nomination and the 
Assembly, accordingly, extended Mr. Lie’s term for a further three years (until 
Feb. 1, 1954). On Nov. 10, 1952, Mr. Lie announced his wish to resign, provided 
a successor could be found, giving as his reason a hope that a new Secretary-General 
who was the unanimous choice of the five great powers, the Security Council and 
the General Assembly might be more helpful than he could be. At a number of 
meetings during February and March, 1953, the Security Council considered and 
rejected four candidates. Of these, the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, received nine favourable votes but was not nomin- 
ated owing to the negative vote of a permanent member, the Soviet Union. On 
Mar. 31, 1953, however, the concurring votes of all five permanent members made 
possible the nomination of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden. On Apr. 7, 1953, 
he was elected by the General Assembly by a vote of fifty-seven in favour, one against 


_and one abstention, and took up office on Apr. 10. 


The Economic and Social Council.—During 1952, the Economic and Social 
Council and its functional commissions were engaged chiefly in further work 
on projects already initiated. The question of helping the economically under- 
developed countries of the world to help themselves continued to engage a large 
share of attention. The General Assembly confirmed the Council’s proposal 
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that, for 1953, the goal of the expanded program of technical assistance should be 
$25,000,000. A total of about $2,000,000 has so far been pledged, considerably 
more than for any previous program. ‘The Canadian contribution was $800,000. 
The group of experts who studied the possibility of establishing a United Nations 
development fund for the purpose of making long-term low-interest loans for 
development projects issued a report in March and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is giving further study to the suggestion of 
establishing an international finance corporation to increase the flow of private 
capital to under-developed areas. Both these questions received some discussion 
at the seventh session of the General Assembly and will be on the agenda of the 
eighth session. 


In the social field, a Convention on the Political Rights of Women, prepared 
by the Commission on the Status of Women, was opened for signature at the seventh 
session. ‘T'wenty-one countries so far have signed. At its sixth session, the General 
Assembly asked the Commission on Human Rights to draft two Covenants on 
Human Rights, one to include the traditional civil liberties, the other economic, 
social and cultural rights. The Commission drafted the substantive articles of 
both Covenants at its session in 1952 and commenced working on measures of 
application, that is, on the procedural articles relating to implementation, reserva- 
tions, a federal state clause, etc. The Social Commission is holding a session in 1953 
specially for the purpose of preparing recommendations on a program of concerted 
action in the social field designed to co-ordinate the activities of the Specialized 
Agencies and other authorities concerned in social welfare and related matters. 


Specialized Agencies.—An eleventh specialized agency of the United Nations, 
the World Meteorological Organization, started functioning in 1951. The Inter- 
national Refugee Organization came to an end early in 1952. Continuing problems 
in connection with refugees will be the concern of the Office of the United Nations 
- High Commissioner for Refugees, which was established by the General Assembly 
in December 1950. The proposed International Trade Organization and the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization have not yet come into 
existence. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty 


Within less than two years of the signing at San Francisco, U.S.A., of the 
Charter of the United Nations in 1945, the hopes of people everywhere for universal 
peace had given piace to growing anxiety. The Security Council, which had been 
given primary responsibility for the maintenance of security, was already ham- 
strung by the deliberate tactics of the Soviet representatives. The encouragement 
of communist régimes in countries under control of the Red Army, and activities 
in other countries, particularly in Western Europe, provided ample evidence of 
the imperialistic designs of the Soviet Union. Under these circumstances, nations 
that found themselves in common danger of aggression were driven to seek security 
by special co-operation in defensive measures. 


A major step in the search for security by Western nations was taken in the 
spring of 1948 when the United Kingdom, France, The Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg signed a treaty, at Brussels, providing for their collective self-defence. 
In the months that followed there were many signs that determined efforts by 
Western European nations to co-operate for defence would find a ready response 
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in North America. Beginning with the summer of 1948, the Ambassadors of the 
Brussels Treaty Powers and Canada began holding informatory and exploratory 
talks at Washington with representatives of the United States. Representatives 
of other North Atlantic countries were invited to the discussions at a later stage 
and, on Apr. 4, 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed by twelve nations— 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, 
The Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States. The Treaty was 
accepted by all major groups of opinion in Canada, and it was passed without a 
single dissenting vote in Parliament. . 


In 1952, two important steps were taken to extend the coverage of the Treaty. 
_ Greece and Turkey were admitted to membership and their territories were thereby 
included in the area guaranteed by the Treaty. A plan was also approved for the 
association of German forces with Western defence through membership of the 
German Federal Republic in a European Defence Community and by the exchange 
of mutual guarantees between that Community and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. In May 1952, the European Defence Community Treaty was signed 
at Paris by Belgium, rance, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and The Netherlands. 
At the same time, contractual agreements between Germany and the three Occupying 
Powers were signed at Bonn. When these interdependent agreements are ratified, 
a European Army is to be established which will include German forces and which 
will be under NATO command. An Interim Committee has been set up at Paris 
to study the technical problems connected with the establishment of the European 
Army. 


The Treaty.—The North Atlantic Treaty in its preamble reaffirms the faith 
of the Parties in the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and declares that the Parties ‘‘are determined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage and civilization of their people, founded on the principle of democracy 
individual liberty and the rule of law’. Article I makes clear that the Treaty does 
not conflict with the United Nations Charter but rather supplements it. 


The primary objective of the Treaty is the preservation of- peace and security 
in the North Atlantic area. ‘The defence measures required for this are defined 
in Articles 3, 4 and 5. Article 3 provides that “the Parties, separately and jointly, 
by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack”. Article 4 
provides that ‘“‘the Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of 
them, the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the 
Parties is threatened”. By Article 5, the Parties agree that an armed attack against 
any of them shall be deemed an attack against all, and that, in the event of such an 
attack, each will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking, individually 
and in concert with the others, ‘such action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area,”’, 


The Parties have also recognized that both the support of military forces and 
the maintenance of the will to resist depend, in the long run, on promoting the 
stability and well-being of the North Atlantic area. This objective is embodied 
in Article 2, the inclusion of which in the Treaty was strongly urged by Canada. 
This Article declares: 
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“The Parties will contribute toward the further development of peaceful 
and friendly international relations by strengthening their free institutions, 
by bringing about a better understanding of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well- 
being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of them.” 


The Treaty Organization (NATO).—Unlike the United Nations Charter, 
the North Atlantic Treaty has little to say about organization. Article 9 of the 
Treaty provides merely for the establishment of a Council ‘‘to consider matters 
concerning the implementation of this Treaty’, and empowers the Council to set 
up such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary to achieve the purposes of the Treaty. 
Under this very general provision the Council has been free to adapt the organization 
to meet the needs as they arise. 


The Council is the supreme governing body. The chairmanship rotates annually 
in alphabetical order of member countries, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, having been Chairman during 1951-52. 
Originally, the Council consisted of the Foreign Ministers of the Parties to the 
Treaty. There were also a committee of Defence Ministers, a committee of Finance 
Ministers and a number of subordinate civilian and military bodies. The Council 
and the ministerial committees met as occasion required in various national capitals. 
This rather unwieldy structure has since undergone a number of changes. In 1950, 
the Council Deputies were established at London to provide supervision and direction 
of the Organization between sessions of the Council itself. In 1951, as a result of 
a Canadian proposal, the ministerial committees were amalgamated to form a 
single Council of governments. 


At the Lisbon meeting of the Council in February 1952 a further re-organization 
was adopted in order to ensure more continuous and effective consultation between 
- member governments on all aspects of the alliance. The Council now meets in 
permanent session, with headquarters at Paris, where member governments are 
represented by Permanent Representatives. Mr. A. D. P. Heeney is Permanent 
Representative of Canada. The Council is assisted by an International Secretariat 
under Lord Ismay, the Secretary General, who is, at the same time, Vice-Chairman 
of the Council and presides over meetings of the Permanent Representatives. 
Periodically, ministerial sessions of the Council are held at which Foreign, Defence 
and Finance Ministers have an opportunity to review the work of the Organization 
and approve future plans. Ministerial sessions were held at Paris in December 
1952 and in April 1953. 


Subordinate to the Council are both civilian and military bodies. On the civilian 
side there are committees and working groups to deal with such aspects of the 
Organization’s work as the annual review of member countries’ defence plans, the 
construction of fixed military installations for the common use of the NATO forces 
(called “infrastructure”), budgetary control, emergency planning and Article 2 
matters. 


On the military side, the senior organ is the Military Committee, which is 
responsible for providing the Council with military advice and which receives from 
the Council political guidance. Member countries are represented on the Military 
Committee by their Chiefs of Staff. The Chairmanship, as in the case of the Council, 
rotates annually in alphabetical order of the NATO countries. The Standing 
Group is the permanent executive body of the Military Committee, responsible 
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- for passing strategic and political guidance to the NATO Supreme Commanders. 


It is located at Washington, D.C., and is composed of the Chiefs of Staff (or their 
representatives) of the three major contributors to NATO, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France. The other members of NATO are in continuous 
association with the work of the Standing Group by means of the Military Repre- 
sentatives Committee, which consists of representatives of the national military 
authorities. Direct military command of the NATO forces has been delegated to 
the Supreme Commanders. The Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR), is 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, U.S.A., who succeeded General Matthew B. Ridgway 
in 1953. He is responsible for the defence of Western Europe which, for this purpose, 
is divided into a number of subordinate naval, army and air commands. His 


~ headquarters (SHAPE) is located near Paris. Admiral L. D. McCormick, U.S.N., 


is Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT), responsible for the defence 
of the lines of communication across the Atlantic Ocean, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. Each of these commands has an integrated staff to which Canadian 
officers have been appointed. 


Annual Review.—An important feature of NATO since the Lisbon meeting 
of the Council has been the development of procedures for reconciling military 
requirements with national economic and political capabilities. Useful groundwork 
for this task was provided by the review of defence plans carried out for the Lisbon 
meeting by the Temporary Council Committee set up at Ottawa in September 1951. 
It was, therefore, decided at Lisbon that, in future, the build-up of N ATO forces 
should be approved after annual reviews of member countries’ defence programs 
which would take account of the various economic and financial factors affecting 
each country’s defence effort. The review for 1952 was undertaken by the Council 
of Permanent Representatives, with the assistance of the International Secretariat 
and the NATO military agencies, and was completed at the Ministerial session of 
the Council in April 1953. 


Canada’s Contributions to NATO.—The NATO countries have taken the 
almost unprecedented step of establishing, in peacetime, combined forces and military 
commands. Canada’s contribution to these NATO forces include units of all 
three services. During 1953, 42 ships of the Royal Canadian Navy will become 
fighting units committed to NATO or required for the defence of coastal 
waters. The 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, which had gone to Europe 


‘before the end of 1951, is stationed in Germany under SACEUR’s command. 


By 1954, the Canadian air contribution will be complete with an air division of 
four wings, comprising twelve squadrons of Sabre jet aircraft. By the end of April 
1953, two of these wings had been assigned to SACEUR at the airfields constructed 
for them at Grostenquin in France and Zweibruecken in Germany. 


Canada’s prime responsibility is, of course, the immediate defence of Canada 
and North America from direct attack. The Canadian forces allocated for this 
purpose have not been assigned to a NATO command because there is, for the North 
American region, a NATO planning body, called the Canada-United States Regional 
Planning Group, but no NATO command. Since Canada is expressly included 
in the territory of the North Atlantic Treaty, however, all Canadian forces and all 
expenditures on defence by Canada, with the exception of those involved in Canada’s 
part in the United Nations action in Korea, are in support of NATO. The bulk of 
Canada’s three-year defence program of over $5,000,000,000 for 1951-54 can, 
consequently, be regarded as representing Canada’s contribution to NATO. 
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In addition to actual forces, Canada has contributed—as has the United 
States—considerable assistance to the defence efforts of other NATO countries 
in the form of Mutual Aid programs, under which substantial quantities of arms 
and ancillary equipment have been supplied. In 1950 and 1951, a total of 
$361,000,000 was appropriated for the Mutual Aid program. In 1952, the Canadian 
Parliament approved an appropriation of $324,000,000 for this purpose and a 
further appropriation of the same amount in 1953. This aid has taken the form 
of the training of airmen from other NATO countries in Canada, the transfer of 
new equipment from Canadian defence production and transfers of equipment from 
stocks held by the Canadian forces. Arrangements have been made to train up to 
1,400 aircrew each year in Canada. The equipment and training facilities have 
been allocated to other NATO countries in accordance with recommendations from 
the appropriate NATO bodies. 

Canada has also made contributions to the NATO infrastructure programs 
of fixed military installations, to the military budgets of the Supreme Commanders 
and to the civilian budget of the International Secretariat, paying portions of these 
out of the Mutual Aid appropriations. Up to April 1953, the total Canadian share 
of approved infrastructure programs was $53,000,000. At the Ministerial meeting 
of the Council held in April, a further three-year infrastructure program was ap- 
proved; Canada’s share of this was to be $63,000,000. The Canadian contribution 
to the military budget in 1953 was approximately $1,750,000 and to the civilian 
budget approximately $370,000. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting on Foreign Affairs 
held at Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Further meetings were held during the 
same year and in October a report on the Colombo Plan was published which gave 
_a comprehensive picture of the economic requirements and potential resources of 
the region and the need for external assistance. 


Although the Colombo Plan was initiated by Commonwealth governments, 
it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is designed to assist in the 
economic development of all countries and territories in the general area of south 
and southeast Asia. 


The Consultative Committee, an intergovernmental body which meets from 
time to time to review the progress of the Colombo Plan and to consider policy 
matters in connection with its implementation, now counts as members Australia, 
Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom (and its territories in the area, such as Malaya, Singapore 
and Sarawak) and Viet-Nam, as well as the United States which is also engaged in 
a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


The Canadian Parliament approved a contribution of $25,000,000 for capital 
assistance to governments in south and southeast Asia during 1951-52 and a similar 
amount for 1952-53. Until Mar. 31, 1953, expenditures had been made, or com- 
mitments had been given, to the Asian governments against these capital assistance 
votes for the following purposes and in the amounts indicated :— 


India.—For 1951-52, $10,000,000 for wheat; $4,500,000 for trucks and buses 
for the improvement and extension of the Bombay state transport system; and 
$500,000 for capital equipment for an irrigation and hydro-electric project. 


es 
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Pakistan.—For 1951-52, $5,000,000 for a cement plant in the Thal area where 
the Pakistan Government is carrying out a large-scale refugee colonization scheme; 
$2,800,000 for railway ties; $2,000,000 for an aerial and geological survey of Pakistan’s 
resources; and $200,000 for agricultural machinery and related equipment for a 
model live-stock farm in the Thal area. (This is a joint Canadian-Australian-New 
Zealand project.) 


India.—For 1952-538, $5,000,000 for wheat; $3,000,000 for equipment for a 
hydro-electric project; and $2,200,000 for locomotive boilers. 

Pakistan.—For 1952-53, $5,000,000 for wheat; $3,400,000 for equipment for 
a hydro-electric project; $170,000 for three aircraft fitted with special equipment 
for use in the locust control program; and $500,000 to cover remaining costs of the 


-cement-plant project undertaken during the previous year. 


Ceylon.—For 1952-53, $1,000,000 for fishing vessels, cold storage plant and 
technical personnel for a fisheries research and development project. 

- Several of these projects will yield revenue in local currency (counterpart funds) 
which will, in turn, be used by the government concerned, in consultation with the 
Canadian Government, to finance further economic development in those countries. 

Another important aspect of the Colombo Plan is the provision of technical 
assistance to governments in the area. To develop this side of the program, a 
Council for Technical Co-operation has been set up at Colombo to which Canada 
has appointed a permanent representative. The Technical Co-operation Program, 
though an integral part of the Colombo Plan, is designed to supplement the technical 
assistance activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies in the area. 

For each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1951, 1952 and 1953, Parliament authorized 
appropriations of $400,000 for technical co-operation under the Colombo Plan. 
Because of the inevitable delays in the early stages of a program of this kind, the 
amounts available for the first years were not fully used. 

Up to Mar. 31, 1953, about 100 persons had been received for training in Canada 
in a great variety of technical fields and experts had been supplied by Canada to 
the Asian countries in such fields as fisheries, refrigeration, marine biology, agri- 
culture, soil erosion, and the maintenance of tractors and agricultural machinery. 

The Consultative Committee on the Colombo Plan held its fourth meeting at 
Karachi, Pakistan, in March 1952, which was attended by a Canadian delegation 
led by the Hon. George J. MclIlraith, M.P. The Committee’s main task was to 
prepare a report on the achievements of the Plan during 1951-52. This Report* 
outlines the progress made and the plans for 1952-53, and it contains separate 
sections describing the activities of each member of the Colombo Plan, whether a 
contributing or a receiving country. 

The annual Policy Session of the Council for Technical Co-operation was held 
at Colombo during February 1953. The Canadian delegation was headed by Mr. 
P. Sykes, the Canadian Government Trade Commissioner in Ceylon. The Council 
reviewed progress and issued a report on technical assistance activities during 1952. 

For the year 1953-54, the Canadian Parliament has approved a combined 
appropriation of $25,400,000 for both capital and technical assistance. It also 
established a Colombo Plan Fund to which the current and any subsequent appro- 
priations, together with the unexpended portions of the appropriations for the 
previous year, will be credited. In this way, unspent funds will not lapse at the 
end of each fiscal year but will remain available until required. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Norsz.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada since Con- 
federation in 1867 to the latest census, 1951, make a valuable contribution to 
the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has added to 
the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the numerous 
monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography and 
agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of accom- 
plishment and progress. An outline of the history of the census is given in the 
Year Book 1947, pp. 96-97. | 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons; this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see Appendix I). The payment of 
provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population esti- 
mated from census data. In view of this, each person is counted as belonging to 
- the locality of his regular domicile rather than to the place where he may be at 
the date of enumeration. 


The modern nation-wide census, however important this redistribution purpose, 
has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data collected 
directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress of 
the country and can, therefore, be used in the regulation and general administration 
of public affairs, social security and rehabilitation programs, etc. 


Basic figures from the 1951 Census have been summarized under the respective 
headings of this Chapter. More detailed information and extended analyses may 
be obtained from Census publications. 


Section 1.—Growth of the Population 


The population history of Canada, from the first census in 1666 when 3,215 
persons were enumerated to the Census of 1951 when the figure was 14,009,429, 
reveals an outstanding rate of population growth. Each decade, of course, con- 
tributed to this growth but the ten-year periods 1901-11, 1911-21 and 1941-51 
merit particular mention. In the decade 1901-11, Canada’s population increased 
by 34-2 p.c., the largest growth in the nation’s history. Immigration was the main 
factor in this gain, 1,900.000 persons having entered the country during the period. 


* This Chapter has been revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Despite World War I with its accompanying population losses through casualties, 
emigration and the wartime influenza epidemic, Canada’s population increased by 


21-9 p.c. in the 1911-21 decade. This was the largest gain shown by any modern 
country in the period with the exception of Australia where an increase of 22.0 p.c. 


was recorded. 

The Census of 1951 showed the population of Canada to be 14,009,429, repre- 
senting an increase of 2,502,774 or 21-8 p.c. over the 1941 figure of 11,506,655. 
Newfoundland’s entry into Confederation accounted for 361,416 of this increase. 
Excluding Newfoundland, the population in 1951 totalled 13,648,013, an increase 
of 2,141,358 or 18-6 p.c. over the 1941 population of the nine provinces and the 
territories. ‘This numerical increase was the largest on record and the percentage 


- inerease was exceeded only in the 1901-11 and 1911-21 decades. The population 


increase in the 1941-51 decade is all the more remarkable when consideration is 
given to the fact that immigration was greatly restricted during the war years. 
With the resumption of immigration in the post-war years, however, Canada gained 


about 424,000 in population through immigrant arrivals over the decade. The 


period was characterized also by high birth rates, and the natural increase was just 
under 2,000,000 for the ten-year period. 


1.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population, by Province, 
Decennial Census Years 1871-1951 


Nortsz.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown in the 1951 
Year Book, p. 131. Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, 
p. 141; from 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; from 1932-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and from 1942-53 
in Table 9, p. 129, of the present edition. 
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Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911. 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Territory : 
NumMERIcAL DIstRisUTION 
LN [4d ne eer 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 361,416 
ee Tye g syncs. 94,021) 108,891} 109,078] ° 103,259] 93,728) 88,615 88,038 95,047 98,429 
INE Ona codes 387,800) 440,572) 450,396) 459,574) 492,338) 523,837) 512,846} 577,962) 642,584 
Nil oA ae ee 285,594} 321,233) 321,263) 331,120) 351,889) 387,876 408,219 457,401 515,697 
ONG. teehee 1, 191,516/1,359,027/1, 488, 535/1, 648, 898/2, 005, 776|2,360,510| 2,874,662) 3,331,882) 4,055, 681 
RO eee fosaytoud ostciane 1, 620, 851/1, 926, 922/2, 114,321/2, 182, 947/2, 527, 292/2, 933, 662} 3,431,683) 3,787,655) 4,597,542 
Marie <cc.ct * 25,228) 62,260) 152,506) 255,211) 461,394) 610,118) 700,139} 729,744) 776,541 
SOC ee ie i tats 91,279] 492,432) 757,510} 921,785} 895,992} 831,728 
SE oe se ee 73,022) 374,295) 588,454) 731,605) . 796,169) 939,501 
1 Oe 36,247, 49,459) 98,173] 178,657) 392,480] 524,582) 694,263) 817,861] 1,165,210 
RVKON ! 6.450%? 4. F2 Dare 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 
INIA 48,000} 56,446} 98,967) 20,129 6,507 8,148 9,316 12,028 16,004 
Canada. .. .|3, 689, 257'4,324, 810|4,833, 23915, 371, 315! 7, 206, 643/8,787,9497| 10,376, 786\11, 506, 655/14, 009, 429 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


ht ee Bios Bee bij ar Set Fie wess oa 2-58 
So, ee 2-55 2°52 2°25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 0-83 0-70 
OE eee 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 5:02 4-59 
BRE isicia a pias 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-94 3°97 3-68 
MUGHHO.. . os. wes 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27°83 26-86 27-70 28-96 28-95 
SES Secs «os 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-39 33-07 32-92 32-82 
a 0-68 1-44 3°16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6°75 6-34 5-54 
ee mate eve ae 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 7-79 5°94 
dees a Ae 1-36 5-19 6-70 7-05 6:92 6:71 
i re 0-98 1-14 2-03 3°33 6-45 5:97 6-69 7-11 8-32 
Megkon;...... as a ao 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-06 
Os 1-30 1-30 2°05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-11 
Canada.... 100-00; 100-00; 100-00; 100-00; 100-00; 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (which was not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1871, 152,500 (estimated); 
1881, 186,500 (estimated); 1891, 202,040; 1901, 222,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 1931, 281,500 (estimated); 
1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy 
recorded separately in 1921. 
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2.—Numerical and Percentage Increase of Population, by Province, 
Decennial Census Years 1871-1951 


Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Territory 
NuMERICAL INCREASE OVER PRECEDING CENSUS 

NuBl decry. az Se ae Aes Bate ey a Axe ee 361,416 
Pan pliees. Pees. nee 14,870 187} —5,819| —9,531] —5,113 —577 7,009 3,382 
INES eieaee eny, Bae 52: Ue 9,824 9,178 32,764 31,499} —10,991 65,116 64, 622 
INAS ee Aas 35, 639 30 9, 857 20,769! 35,987 20,343 49,182 58, 296 
Cuetec. ae 167,511] 129,508} 160,363) 356,878) 354,734 514, 152 457, 220 723,799 
Onitey wees Bos 306,071) 187,399 68,626] 344,345} 406,370 498,021 355,972 809, 887 
Mans sseees ce: +e 37,032 90,246} 102,705) 206,183} 148,724 90,021 29, 605 46,797 
asksacsc cuuzecs ae aoe ae 91,279] 401,153} 265,078 164,275} —25,793)| —64,264 
Altar emoncccies ee pt Ree 73,022) 301,273} 214,159 143,151 64, 564 143, 332 
Bier. 4 1se2l2 48,714 80,484] 213,823) 132,102 169, 681 123,598 347,349 
Vokonane ae axe oe 27,219] —18,707| —4,355 Ue 684 4,182 

Ap Bera ete is 8,446} 42,521) —78,838) —13,622 1,636 live: 2rale 3,976 


Canada.... Fis 635,553! 508,429| 538, 07611, 835,328! 1,581,306!| 1,588,837! 1,129,869| 2,502,774 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PRECEDING CENSUS 


IND IOA tact Bros Pats ae: rete ee dine di ie cnt sare 
Pol. Aveo ar 15-82 0-17; —5-33) —9-23) —5-46 —0-65 7-96 3-56 
ING Saws see eee slays 13-61 2-23 2-04 7°13 6-40 —2-10 12-70 11-18 
IN. Buse coeine Sar 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-23 5-24 12-05 12-75 
Oiled .t6 nce Sao 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-69} ° 21-78 15-91 21-72 
Onto ns craw ae are 18-88 9-73 3°25 15-77 16-08 16-98 10-37 21-38 
Mans. cuter: S60 146-79} 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 14-75 4-23 6-41 
Sask. .a¢rwh ae siace ae ete 300 439-48 53°83 21-69 —2-80 —7-17 
Altate:s sawide $0.6 ieee SUNG rs 412-58 57-22 24-33 8-82 18-00 
ok Oa gr athe 36-45 98-49 81:98} 119-68 33-66 32-35 17-80 42-47 
Walkonie cass Sie ee noe nee —68°73} —51-16 1-76 16-17 85-10 
ING Wedcpacen en aera 17-60 75-33] —79-66) —67-67 25°14 14-41 29-11 33-06 
Canada.... at 17-23 11-76 12-13 34-17 21-94 18-08 10-89 21-75 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by provinces 
in Table 3 for the census years 1921-51. It will be noted that the figures for 1951 
include the Province of Newfoundland, and this fact should be kept in mind in 
comparisons with earlier censuses. 


3.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1921-51 


Population, 1921 | Population, 1931 | Population, 1941) Population, 1951 


Province Land = |__| 

or Area in Per Per ' Per Per 

Territory Sq. Miles|} Tetal Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile Mile Mile 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland!......... 147,994 rts na ace Ree eee Ae 361,416} 2-44 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,184 88,615) 40-57 88,038} 40-31 95,047) 43-52 98,429} 45-07 
INCOM BYISTHON ones cbocenas 20,748 523,837) 25-25 512,846) 24-72 577, 962| 27-86 642,584! 30-98 
New Brunswick........ 27,473 387,876) 14-12 408,219) 14-86 457,401) 16-65 515,697| 18-77 
Ouebeee esta 523,860! 2,360,510] 4-51) 2,874,662! 5-49) 3,331,882] 6-36] 4,055,681) 7-74 
OutaTioss cere eee 348,141! 2,933,662] 8-43] 3,431,683] 9-86] 3,787,655) 10-88} 4,597,542) 13-21 
Manitobatceernnin. so care 219,723 610,118} 2-78 700,139} 3-19 729,744) 3-32 776,541) 3-53 
Saskatchewan.......... 220, 182 757,510} 3-44 921,785} 4-19 895,992} 4-07 831,728] 3-78 
‘All bertaic” ernie oo cen 248, 800 588,454! 2-37 731,605} 2-94 796,169) 3-20 939,501) 3-78 
British Columbia....... 359,279]| 524,582) 1-46} 694,263] 1-93} 817,861) 2-28) 1,165,210) 3-24 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)....| 2,118,379] 8,775,164] 4-142/10,363,240| 4-892)11,489, 713} 5-427/13,984,329! 6-603 


Yukoo) Lerritony.... ce 205,346 4,157| 0-02 4,230) 0-02 4,914; 0-02 9,096} 0-04 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 8,143} 0-01 9,316} 9-01 12,028) 0-01 16,004} 0-01 


Canada ns .sccssasees 3,577,163! 8,787,9494| 2-465/10,376, 786, 2-905|11,506,655| 3-225114,009,429| 3-928 


1 Includes Labrador. 2 Calculated on the basis of 2,003,319 sq. miles which excludes the land 
area of Newfoundland. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4 Total includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 5 Calculated on the basis of 3,462,103 sq. miles 
which excludes the land area of Newfoundland. 
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MAN | | | 
MONTREAL “ oe | 
TORONTO Rare | CANADA = 100 | 
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GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 121 


Population totals for counties and census divisions for census years 1901-51 
are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 137-141. 


The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 from 1941 to 
1951, together with the years of their incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 4. 
All incorporated cities, towns and villages having populations of 1,000 or over in 
1951 are listed in Table 7. 


4.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of over 30,000 at the 1951 Census and 
Comparable Data for 1941 


Note.—Incorporated cities in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those 
in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (t)- 


0 ET 


Year 


hea Population of Population 
City and Province Incor- |_| City and Province Incor- 
poration poration 
Bs City 1941 1951 an City 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
*Brantford, Ont......... 1877 31,948] 36,727] *Regina, Sask........... 1903 58,245} 71,319 
e@aloany eAltaen) joes: 1893 88,904| 129,060) tSt. Catharines, Ont..... 1876 30,275| 37,984 
tEdmonton, Alta........ 1904 93,817} 159,631] *Saint John, N.B........ 1785 51,741] 50,779 
+Fort William, Ont..... 1907 30,585} 34,947] *St. John’s, N’f’ld....... 1888 44,6031] 52,873 
PET AliaAxe Nias <1 sees: 1841 70,488] 85,589]) Sarnia, Ont............. 1914 18,734| 34,697 
+Hamilton, Ont......... 1846 | 166,337] 208,321) *Saskatoon, Sask........ 1906 43,027| 53,268 
Fetal, Que. s52-5 405052 1875 32,947| 43,483|| {Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...| 1912 25,794! 32,452 
7Kingston, Ont.......... 1846 30,126] 33,459] tSherbrooke, Que........ 1875 35,965} 50,543 
*Kitchener, Ont......... 1912 35,657| 44,867|| *Sudbury, Ont........... 1930 32,203} 42,410 
Hicondon,Ont.. ...... >. 1855 78,134) 95,343|| *Sydney, N.S............ 1904 28,305} 31,317 
*;+Montreal, Que.......... 1832 | 903,007/1,021,520 tT'hree Rivers, Que...... 1857 42,007} 46,074 
tOshawa, Ont........... 1924 26,813) 41,545] *Toronto, Ont........... 1834 | 667,457] 675,754 
POLE WA TONEs hose oe. 1854 | 154,951| 202,045]) *Vancouver, B.C.........| 1886 275,353} 344, 833 
Outremont, Que........ 1915 30,751] 30,057|) tVerdun, Que............ 1912 67,349| 77,391 
tPeterborough, Ont.....| 1905 25,350| 38,272] t Victoria, B.C........... 1862 44,068} 51,331 
{Port Arthur, Ont....... 1907 24,426 31,161!) tWindsor, Ont........... 1892 | 105,311} 120,049 
*Quepeo, Que. .......-. 1832 | 150,757! 164,016|| *Winnipeg, Man.......... 1873 | 221,960) 235,710 


ee eT 


1 Census taken by Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figure not available. 


For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established for groups of 
urban communities that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. 
The total population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1951, with the 
comparable figure from the 1941 Census covering the same area as 1951, is shown 
in Table 5. In this table the metropolitan area has been named after the largest 
city of each urban group. 


5.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, compared with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1941 


ee S00u“RDSSaaaao=_—=™™—" 


Population Population 
Metropolitan Area Metropolitan Area 

1941 1951 1941 1951 

No. No. No. No. 
eaeary, Alta. 5 oss ecs ae 93,021 139,105 || Saint John, N.B......... 70, 927 78,337 
Edmonton, Alta........... 97, 842 N7SRO75 HU SteJohnis, Net 1ders.. «ci a 67,749 
AAT KIUIN ec 2s < o,o.0is's ese" 98, 636 19359315 || Loronto,,Ontae:. 05... 909, 928 1,117,470 
Piamilton, Ontss.... . i 0. 197,732 259,685 || Vancouver, B.C........-- 377, 447 530, 728 
HEOBADA ONG. o.0 vc ccc ees 91,024 ROM SIGUE Victoriag ts. Crn ce occa eters 75,560 104, 303 
MOnErOA!, QUel.c. 2's oi oes 1,145, 282 1,395,400 || Windsor, Ont............ 123,973 157,672 
ROGpAwa;y Onto... scien s _ 226,290 281,908 || Winnipeg, Man........... 299,937 354, 069 
MTEIEC OOUG IH... 6.2 occ ees 224,756 274, 827 
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The distribution of the population of incorporated urban centres in Canada by 
size groups is given in Table 6 for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


6.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages, by Size, Census 
Years 1931-51 


19311 19411 1951 
IO; EEE PCy 
Group Po 

pu- Popu- of Popu- of 

Places | Jation | Total || Pl@¢es| jation | Total || Places| jation | Total 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Over 500,000........ 2 | 1,449,784 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 13-65 2 | 1,697,274 12-11 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000 — — _ —_ —_— — —_ — — 
300,000 and 400,000 —_ — — _— — -~ 1 344, 833 2-46 
200,000 and 300,000 2 465,378 4-48 2 497,313 4-32 3 646,076 4-61 
100,000 and 200,000 3 413,013 3°98 4 577,356 5-02 4 572,756 4-09 
50,000 and 100,000 7 470,443 4-53 7 508, 808 4-42 9 588, 436 4-20 
25,000 and 50,000 10 339,521 Or2e 19 605, 805 5-26 24 802,380 5-73 
15,000 and 25,000 AR 457, 292 4-4] 20 877,505 3-28 34 636, 713 4-54 
10,000 and 15,000 23 275,944 2-66 24 296, 195 2°57 29 347,410 2-48 
5,000 and 10,000 68 458,784 4-42 74 510, 429 4-44 100 720,077 5-14 
3,000 and 5,000 71 273,276 2°63 91 348,709 3:03 119 457,492 3°27 
1,000 and 3,000 324 557, 466 5°37 337 561,019 4-88 409 698, 092 4-98 
Under 1000535... -2 1,072 411,157 3°96 1,060 398, 813 3°47 1,049 429, 683 3°07 
Totals (e042 755 1,605 | 5,572,058 53°70 1,640 | 6,252,416 54-34 1,783 | 7,941,222 56-68 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


Of the 1,783 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the latest 
Census, June 1, 1951, 734 had a population of 1,000 or over. These are listed 
alphabetically by province in Table 7, with their 1951 populations and comparative 
figures for 1941. 


¢.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941 


Province and Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1945} 1951 Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— 
Ione TRO) os Hicis AGAR ESA as Heo 2 15.222 A miNerstag.. tact ece eee 8, 620 9,870 
War bonGareern ence te cos x8 3,351 Antivonishiy..e eens ee 2,157 3,196 
Channel-Port aux Basques. . a 2,634 Berwick. 30,59: eee ae 962 1,045 
Corner Brook East......... ie 8,445 Bridgetown. ei0...caena Oe 1,020 1,038 
Corner Brook West......... 5, 464 6, 831 Bridgewater. oe eee 3,445 4,010 
WurlineReer nen tee eee ek = 3,559 Cansei eid, Beanie & ee 1,418 eos 
Dper take enrn musa ly. be 2,655 Clark/s#blarbours. 5. cece 887 1,020 
HOO sere ro, TAC ne Sa a's Me , 4,078 Dartmouth ss ..<. teh once 10, 847 15,037 
GrandsBankcseene alk ws 2,329 2,148 Dig Diver erred wasnt 1,657 2,047 
Harbour Graceiea. cs. 46.4. 2,065 Desa DOMINION se co ee eee 3,279 3,143 
OWIGPOGbOMe ec scs nods on ae 1,218 GlaceiBayaeett otk ccc ponae 25,147 25,586 
Stew Anthonyameeracerce os 1,109 1,380 Ae EeWbh (ch ce eee nes Serer. 70,488 | 85,589 
StaVohn see sews ae sk 44,603 52, 873 Hantsportian. tees seen 907 1,131 
Stebawrencesest eee ve 1,451 ETV.GIMOSSieneceterachoremnrereeoe 2,975 2,360 
Wabana enn nna. 5 As 6,460 Kentvalletsticets ss eee 3,928 4,240 
Wesleywvilles ese. ceeicns sous 968 1,304 Jeivierpoolte. sete ene 3,170 31.030 
Wand Sort Peenree be isaac 2,772 3,674 ILoGKepOrtseen he. <a. scusee 1,084 1225 
Se eee eh IC OUES DU me ieee Gee nena 1,012 1,120 
1941 1951 Bunenbure een este 2,856 2,816 
re eel MEN ape BE aS oeeanakaeo: 1,025 1,019 
Prince Edward Island— Mid@leton tm <tiis sarc cna.: 1,172 1,506 
Charlottetown)....-..¢.:+.. 14, 821 15,887 Mulordiviel Bepapke..2 <4 aces 1,057 1242 
Mortagual, 9880; Ssscnsc: 769 1,068 New Glasgow’ 28% «<2 sic =e 9,210 9,933 
BOUTS fa sot ack ee aie 1,114 1,183 INew Waterfords =...) 9,302 10, 423 
DOUMIMErSING,. > tc. ace, 5,034 6,547 North Sydney.............- 6, 836 7,354 


1 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figures not available. 
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3 ‘ POPULATIONS OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
i ee 
%.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
5 by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 
of Arvida. 4 Berthier in 1941. 


2 8t. Benoit-Joseph-Labre in 1941. 


Province and 


5 St. Evariste Station in 1941. 


Incorporated Centre Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. 

Nova Scotia—concluded Quebec—continued 
REO Se RIGS 5 os Slaegsisis ie, OUrIaAWINGUO oo seer scstrn a 1,545 2,460 
ATS DOLO ae ules se etosvies, enue Bromptonville.............. 1,672 2,025 
” | OLS TE eo ae a ie eee IBTOWDSDUNE) Ges alcrarcie scent 3,105 3,238 
Port Hawkesbury.......... Buckinehamieene. sess 080 4,516 6,129 
GL DULEO seh ce pivin oyai0.'s one's Gabanosneittcccs «dao acadeee 2,031 2,594 
Shoat tea | a eis Serio Cadilaceyierh..sscos suites 989 1,514 
SSESU ALONG Gerke as cleiais; «0 's.s:0;0 Warn Chat wer ono clecks sors ae erat 1,329 1,642 
ROMA C KO MER. clo ctric.caie'0or0.0' Cap de la Madeleine........ 11,961 18, 667 
SACI (ASO Se Oe RRO ee (Wasa psCalen . «cc. he sateen aes 1,545 2,609 
SVGUOV TIMES is. 66 dive, 2ye/0.015 00s @hambly Bassin: .s0. 06.4... - 1,423 2,160 
PULOTIUOUMs Sete a> oe Date ores Silos @hamblyiC anton... tes 44s 1,185 1,636 
BUGSLINE) Seok mel che eaths 5.6 ts. oS. asvecers< Ghambordiercncco. occas: 1,029 1,070 
DVGSL VIO cerned isicisinereeiaths WHANGIOT Shs ee srerctars greeters 1,858 2,326 
WET ASOD cis ceo latencies @harlemapner....csc80s 5 1,150 1,856 
Veli lll Cis Sas ee eC Gharlesboures: os c.5 cr eer 2,789 5,734 
BYP INIOUIGLE Wie ccs..t ee ote, oneieisnumieds arn yews os tes cs Senses 2,831 3,300 
Gheteauciayee cscs es vans: 1,425 2,240 
New Brunswick— Chicoutinahy . 02 tosses esc 16,040 28 Air 
MEAL UTED aie cbt se cscs s.s,c.ss6 GlermMOntie toscana sree a 03 1,318 2,027 
AG TAMOEII EON so s.0.s.0:0-4,01<01550 GWOaticoOkie es cance uses 4,414 6, 341 
(CRT am coe ee ROB eRe COntrOccslis- mic cose. res secless 1,048 1,435 
AD ALT OUSIC MACS «0-5 alafare. sors 04,0 Goolkshire wee. ca. cea eles 877 1,209 
TONS RE Be acre: @dte-Steliuertes. saan cae ~ 776 1,083 
CM UNCSTOR. ois 6.6 04 6 <0 stele @ourvillesetnd estou ees 2,011 3,138 
MTredOriGlOlan.. snc deo. ewes Gowansvalley sedate coe 3,486 4,431 
CerrandeHalise. << os ce alsves oes Wan villonuee tos ccncenye es 1,332 2,092 
ERA Aric eos <P oe eR Es BYES eg) 3 Seats Cre 816 1,194 
Mary SVRION? 3.55 -.550.55 oiele oe Deschaillons-sur-St. Laurent 1,078 1,185 
POLY LO WIN eas deco ole ois Hel oretais Desehénesiws fos asec mae cee 284 1,169 
MONCEOM. tek skew ewasneaes israclil Seek Neen ca esares 1,338 2,145 
IN GMICAR ULC RE eh sco rare, tials 210.0! WDolb Ca Needs oes oa awe cee 2,847 4,307 
ii AMICI OWS) Fo teuat nas «8 Donnaconare $s... cess. cose: 3,064 3, 663 
; PRG COLCON abe acls cere ase «= DOLION ere eh ct tinets cele ys 1,292 2,413 
PU MIMCOUAEUM 2 Seca chars sine sineis DD ORVales Meokseen ones Pesce os 2,048 5, 293 
UO LED CMRI 6 cart ees Deere Drummondville............ 10,555 14,341 
Sackville..... 4 ene ce ee Drummondville W......... 1 1,275 
Ibe) OL he oe co slezaccreks te: WDupardtethid. «rtadow cases 1,384 1,485 
SGOT Wes Sones cise SE BASU HAM PUIG Ih ce eae Youre eiciees 3,501 8,714 
HIPNSPAM oi <:e.0' «0 = shecia stelersl de Wamnbary cee mae ae tic ete 4,055 4,926 
SMM ISTAOM oS. a ieciacae clas Berme-Neuve. . 2... 0% 811 1,660 
SHISGEX seem of clea) ols, a siete aie Fort Coulonge... . css <0 1,072 1,431 
NVIOOUSLOCKE cli s's < 4'staietaie cela (SASDO nLite w eakoline vob 924 1,692 
CFOLINCAU Mtoe th occa te cite sich: 2,822 5,771 
Quebec— Guar Sateen... Caches Owcreroes 4,909 8,097 
BHT VEGLONE he als baie ois ses c 82s rand Vii, feels « sedan 14,197 | 21,989 
PRANVOS eee te Paitl es est ois.0 alsa ¢:° « Grand Mére fis... canes cceese 8,608 11,089 
UNTORT ee tye SOR a aera Greenfield Park. ........:.- 1,819 3,379 
PATER DASKA) oa cas saws oles (Grenville uc tastes ce ou 1,069 
PMT AG Ay eae occ hoe és sae. s's Hampsteddie.: nsec ses es 1,974 3,260 
BAITIOS HOS ahiiste-c is. 5 wt cle widiebeleisele Hébertville Station......... 950 1,038 
BAGUATINOTE lato iecsnsiioh.« Sete «ware ane HET WCSOME eee ese ote siete cet 731 1,283 
ear OUVALO Mis Mac. tac. ciate os Lil merece, See see kee a ane oe ale 32,947 43, 483 
BatGCOMCAW to. .c...2 s-c0tees PAU NGINE GONE aac ne cio, tors ke 1,952 2,806 
Baie de Shawinigan......... ier allo taerncict ote e's 6 oe a 3,454 5,185 
Ley ihe eel ot 0 Gra ere e eee Jacques-Cartier...........+. 1 22, 450 
TSCACOUSHCIA. SY. oo c.55 5 sic. sic SOWETO S Mat ae ood ane See ve 12,749 16,064 
BSCAUCOVILLO Ph oss cde ss 0:8 bie FONGUIOEGRIA: toe o> ne cue ae ee 13,769 21,618 
WeORUGCE VALE Uh... Loss cesses NSENOCAMUIN We ae tease oa6 cies 6,579 9,895 
MOU ATHOIS os: 0:65 ace dsr a ,002 TIO WLLOMEMED oe ss Lee te eres. ate 972 1,094 
PSCAUIOUE eters: -c.eclae o Se.00 o's ia belle jms cole. osicce steis sks 709 1,003 
PSST OLG iit. 3 5 5:0: o.sis.0 aese.e'e i’ Abord-4-Plouffe:......+.- 1,773 4,604 
ERG ee, esa ode. oa eels Weac-all-SaMmnOMes was nciste scle 1,703 1,622 
‘on LN ELEY ee Hbachine nes dss cntrecset et 20,051 275773 
CDSN aol) 2 ie WiaChute. sane es. aac ae 5,310 6,179 
POPE Mracs 2 PEs, 6:4 8-40, 0 eats Weacolle se G. scon-cewese sere s 874 1,055 
BROMMNOLVALIC..\....°.. j<spoeie' sos « Wa G St: RLOUIST tae rae ee emi 819 1,300 
ISOEEHICL VAIO? 502+ <s0cae ss La Guadeloupe’............. 627 1,321 
I PP a as o< dove spssa cess ee Mia aOth ia. or.s dive sue ecste oe 2,324 2,466 
Lh CUS TO ee Sr Ea VEOr ad Ones cxclet are atone tare 1,014 seer la lh 
MSOMCHETVUIC....0..sc000c0e5 MRA DLAIT Ibe, eric cor size seem 2,936 4,058 


3 Racine annexed to town 
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7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941: continued 


Province and 


Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. : No. No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
MasProvadencee: 2. ve seit 1,924 2,693 Riviére-du-Moulin.......... 1,561 2, 685r 
MASA HO eho ot on snarttersretns 4,651 11, 633 Roberval ween a. cob tere 3,220 4,897 
HA ATT OCR Ee ou aictererct nota 2,167 2,744 Rock /Ishind 890s weno 1,395 1, 646 
VASSOMpLlONn.. seeee at 1,829 2,688 FOUN. Poker oe ee ee 8, 808 14, 633 
Pa ARGU ae. cs scone 7,919 9,538 Ste. A peitheed eek Monts...... 3,30 5,169 
AUTO tI GS -.cece Cte 1,342 1,465 St. Alexis -de - la - Grande - 
NGROZON se Sets echeacto cel stenie eee 7,877 9,643 Baie. © Maas. dearer 2,230 2,974 
Laval-des-Rapides......... 3, 242 4,998 St. Ambroise. ».... ee 458 1,032 
EA al sWis Wererctss Dotto Ween vecetete 542 1,935 Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré....... 1,783 1,827 
Ie Moyne sess ceiirs 1 4,078 Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue...... 3,006 3,342 
ennox-valles. ch ascciteoaeaee 2,150 2,895 Ste. Anne-de-Chicoutimi... 1,540 3,966 
HOPE Dip hAntOsyes eters 1,941 2,462 Stbasileisouth «sya e 1 oad 
IUEVIS. 7, eon tre oes one ats 11,991 13,162 Sos CASTENGE AL 5.00 leat tee 1,307 1,334 
TONGUCUU raya. ot Seat dcet 7,087 11,103 Dt. CGaniroaret \.) hie ieee 1, 209 1, 658 
Morettevillencs. te oe 2,564 4,382 St. Coeur-de-Marie...:...... 661 1,061 
owsevillowtee oo scs cco 3,542 4,088 Stet Crowe rnnci eee 841 1,080 
Ioucevillesret.- ns cee 701 1,059 St. Oy rillewe wc. em eee 723 1,189 
MaiCaMIC sere nrrke acts ote ae 645 1et23 St: Emilientees tonne 1,018 1,651 
i 1 6, 494 St.tHustachows. psy 1,564 2,615 
9,034 12, 423 St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac..... 1,472 By PAll 
2,895 5, 983 Ste elictenmee = serene ee 1,603 2,656 
2,320 3, 835 St. Felix-de-Valois.......... 1,130 1,201 
2,394 Salll7 Ste Toye eet 2 5, 236 
1,226 1,475 St. GabreieBanin Bane 1, 632 2,661 
4,633 6,345 Ste. Geneviéve-de-Pierre- 
1,097 1,509 LONCS sh Senn cn. cee ee tae 489 1,322 
IM6pan tic waren. as soe ite 4,560 6, 164 St. Georges (Champlain Co.) 753 1,143 
INIStaSSiN Ikepraccs .cteey meee 1,294 2,298 St. Georges (Beauce Co.).. 1,945 2,657 
Montebelloternce aotnaae: 1,266 1eoou St. Georges W.(Beauce Co. 3 1,945 2,691 
Mont Solitaire cits os crcere te 3,033 4,938 St iblilairese tet, 1 4c tee e 686 1, 436 
Mont UAUrieT tee acess erste 2,661 4,701 tse yacinthow. sere 17,798 20,236 
Miontmarniveass .n acon. 4,585 5, 844 StxJacquesenehian “> juteek 1,634 1,729 
Montmorencysn ase ec cee 5,39 5, 817 tw Cal eenee «oc ohktrs cade 13, 646 19,305 
Montreal Sync ts5 hate. 903,007 | 1,021,520 St. Jean-de-Boischatel...... 882 1,297 
Montrealebineerascsacsercos 2ya00 4,513 St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co.) 1,469 1,480 
Montreale Na. «cates aven 6, 152 14,081 St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.) 11,329 17, 685 
Montreal’ S ack eth actoice ae nels 1,441 4,214 St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)..... 1,892 2,417 
MontrealnWitie. so cose hoe es 3,474 Saivel St. Joseph (Drummond Co.) 5,556 6,576 
IMounteloyallitec..c caters 4,888 115352 St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe 
INapiervalloveccee: 1. ane ues 990 L356" Cone eeee.. oe a ee 1,021 2,122 
Naud villewees co, eee ce 1 1,430 St. Tome WAN Ma see 2. se 6,449 7,975 
BNSCOlOU A. Sites oS ads ov cae onto 4,084 St. J ee eee Hees 
INGOT ANd aeractae see sce ake ce 4,576 95672)" BLUE were ee enn eee 1,082 1,334 
Normand ines eers ate saee. 1,029 1,678 St. Tee de-Sorel#......... 2,207 3,349 
Notre-Dame-d’ Hébertville . 1,025 1,285 Stavovitewwe. <eqcn ances 1,059 1,453 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette.... 1 2,516 DteLAmbertsee sc ok a 6,417 8,615 
Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf. . LFOLS 1,144 Staliqurenteus os. anor 6, 242 20,426 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac........ 1 1,364 St. Mare-des-Carriéres...... 2,118 QoL 
@Ormstownepeass sons ece lanes 887 1, 233 StemMariogy ven ssasaeiscse 1,736 2,431 
Outremontae teats deoaene oN 30,751 30,057 St. Michel (Montreal Island) 2,956 10,539 
Rapinesmvilles tec. cen - 1,023 1,024 St seACOme eae ee ae 1,254 1,197 
Parent teeter ele ie ae se i 1,255 Stiebasca eee sen. cee 1,265 1,736 
IRierrovilleseradscciens tacsck:. 1,302 1,448 Stele, kee cen hee 1,009 1,182 
IPAGSSISVillomsew ss carne cee: 3,022 5,094 St. Pierre (Montreal Island) 4,061 4,976 
Pointe-A-Gatineau.......... 2,230 3, 874 SGA yINOnGa des eens 2,157 3,139 
OMte-AUs IG ae a ee 1,083 1,105 St hemiges = 6. aso 1,431 1,845 
Pointe-aux-Trembles........ 4,314 8, 241 Stow Osalioe tas anes 1 1,038 
iRointe @lairesas.casesn ace 4,536 8,753 Stes Rosasten cs. eee ie 2,292 3, 660 
Ronteougon. ts acetate 1,865 2,413 St. Sauveur-des-Monts...... 595 1,066 
ONG Viale cnn cre eee 1,342 5,129 Str Simeonsae not te cakeme 858 1,103 
Bore Alired ton. cox ores as 3, 243 3,937 Ste, oh eclow.c .tt agee 904 1,468 
IPLICO.. seas. mee eee 2,021 2,810 Sten LHOreso.4 uc. eons cree 4,659 7,038 
Brinceyillewseenccsn otros 1,14 1,967 Ste biter emis. oa se tee 2,385 2,856 
UGHEC free es oe ence eee 150,757 164,016 DAVADCOu NS ee Uae eae 2,115 2,220 
Wueboc Wrasse 72s skhas seek 3,619 7,295 Scotstowlimnrn: co. sae a ee 12 1,350 
ARAWCUOM a bet ac dec noes 1, 236 1,912 Demneserres sic... eee veedaen 1,686 
Richelicuses tte eee seer 773 1,129 Septellés Wee, . oe eee 1 1,866 
Rich monte se. Solids oc ders 3,082 3,471 Shawinigan Falls........... 20,325 26,903 
ORI OEE weer a cle sites 15222 1,579 Shawinigan-South.......... 1 6, 637 
FAIIMOUSK Ee aan. hoe oss ces < 7,009 11,565 haw villosa: aoe ee 892 1,159 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 8,713 9,425 Sherbrooke + sne eee 35, 965 50,543 


1 Not incorporated i in 1941. 


1941. 


4 St. Joseph in 1941. 


Province and 


2 Ste. Foy Rural Municipality in 1941. 


2St. Georges E. in 


oe 
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7.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 


by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 


Province and 


Incorporated Centre 1941 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 

TUS TTS RS AR ena 1 
Sin Ses. oe Ree 12,251 
ET Ferree Mi, hie RN hae a aa , 118 
RREROLINNA C8 atest e's sie cv wee ces 766 
SCMISGATMINSS. .. See u sce ce 2,168 
MSIMOIELONG sss... cces ss sass 949 
MraPLOOONNG SF. cic cssceek ces 2,209 
Sehetiord Mines:...........<.%. 12,716 
pRDTES URIVEIS...... ccs. cee oe 42,007 
BABTETITSO Ge Ses Sb Ses 8 aes 1,295 
PRC HISISTOLES falas css 2 2,176 
“Wallsch@}ee,.4s 8) Saat ene 4,385 
Vallée Jonction?............. Dolish 
Valleyfield (Salaberry-de-) 17,052 
WAECHN CS eel te Se os occ crscc.e sieves 781 
BOTOMELES IRL cies dsc s-ccs ne 906 
ODI Set as a aareie sso ove 67,349 
WACTOFIBVILLG. Gas fe cebc svcd 8,516 
TO= PATIO Si. icles vs ose 1,001 
PYRE MIC Kt tegaeote rains icclocee oeces 1,504 
okie 
844 
599 
WeRUIMOUND I. fac ccce casas ns 26,047 
AVAIL SOU GMM ciao s siafeccre os 8 ore’ 3,368 

Ontario— 

PNCLOIACHVIE IR icc socks bela oes 2,063 
PMLOXANGMIR Ns Gite ctegee ec ss cas 2,175 
PINISLONE te rec cls cee eee iiss 
PMITOMEC ete es be chas aera 2,543 
PAIMNNETStOULE ssc: ce cect esse 2, 853 
LALOR 4 5 hee 3, 895 
BAe hai Ne csc dee sesh ees 937 
PAMINOLE te eas cies wee ec 2,726 
Aylmer...... aaa 2,478 
IBSTICHONL teen a c+ ale ceialee ee ss 1,094 
HAATTIGH ee crt rac aurin asic chs 9,725 
BSAUEV SUBAY ace cess oe ele ts 1,198 
Beams villen io. s,oda<s sess ses 1,309 
CAVELUON trie ttt ecco 934 
ISellOtIRDVGl ecu cise ce ess oe 999 
Heellovilleses. 6 5..: wesc. cas ce. 155710 
PStCR HOLM ae cc ets ages aoe obs 1,952 
LEE Eh e¥e Mel 241 2) Qane ee ae eP 2,619 
ODER YLECON. a. i05% vo csc ne ccs 1,002 
BOWMANVING..«...0c.eseece 4,113 
MSTA CODTICL Oa. ge cece s cic ca secs 2,341 
BSEROTOL (a. Sots ec ciciste averessiete's 1,033 
EXERT GON Aiea lo.s dco ce sie s0 6.8 6,020 
Evin diets Se Sees - eae 31,948 

TEN SG IRS) 00) diana ee 3 
LEE GLU NES, 5 oe See ee 1,651 
MSBOGK VELLORE, oc cree dares oben 11,342 
ASHEN LONOE, Hoo sks sccsce eer 3,815 

Burlington Beach‘*.......... a 
AU ANCCOMID cfc c osehc.clels sa pis's 1,401 
PaMpPOClOra |... 2s ss cease 3,018 
RE ADECOM Ie ccscet sles ve ae 1, 641 
CPigC I tS es sae 1,645 
Warleton Place:..........'... 4,305 
VERO Ae 102 
“CORSTIDENT DS a ae 17,369 
OlNG Lats te) fe (ae ee a 905 
ES CTA Re 1,701 
SE HPSCOP VIG... 6 cs ccc sean. 1,067 
COTS ONGIS OARS ee 1,385 
ISITONL ee Ss i. os ds sce soe se 1,896 
COR Ore. SO) a i 2,376 
COTE) a a rr 5,973 


1Sillery Rural Municipality in 1941. 
1941, 4 Park Commission. 


1951 Incorporated Centre 
No. 
Ontario—continued 
10,376 CoGhranes. bate oc aceite ee oie 
14.961 @olborneWe.e te aoe one os 
1,389 Collmewoodi van acces oa 
1,064 WOnISEOM, ete nee oes sae 
2,787 Gopper Chit cos. pens tte 
LAT. CWoriwe ll Press ase thee 
3, 200 Crystal Beaen occ. soeeee: 
15,095 Mein eee cee oo oe 
46,074 WOOSerONtOs Mace... de ce awe ou 
1,973 HD TESGECD Stee te cicicers s os ce a 
Bend MDEVGCDS tices wets ee coe caste 
8, 685 INGAAS) tein. eee oe on 
1,279 DOV IL CRE erties sre ere orcie 
22,414 PUTNAM s roe saeco as 
1,104 ASU VICW.n thease s osae oui ees 
1,201 isanvallGmernes sore ccc ne 
77,391 LON Ba ohh eek Ne, He an APN emeaig rere 
13,124 OLR eran athens anoles 3 
1,316 Hnglehartwearue «access sec cee 
2,094 SSEX Face dent este dene ee sees 
4,054 UXecter etd tence once 
1, 205 Menelon Hallsie...3..<ssonne 
1,066 ON GUS sk eee aeks 6 oe aevecieee as 
25, 222 Hon tivilliowere de. scaces atone 
4,714 ONES OTL ee ees 
HoTesty Eide ae oce ina. 
Hort Eiriewamt cot acerc tenner 
2,880 Hortsirancesn. na cece cess 
2,204 Morte villain tas. co. cases oe 
1, 987 Kran kiordieenad.c decom. coe 
2,672 (CENT aN: hig O56 buh errers niron 
3,638 Gananoque. sasae saves sre 
4,381 Georzetowntee. cass sscece es 
1,088 Geraldtonaaadiccieceos «2 oe se 
3,358 Goderichien acc adsceaec ne: 
3,483 Gravenhurst: scot.ce. com 
1,334 Grimsby tose. Nec ccce nes 
12,514 (uel pits fee era cnet erates 
1,218 Hagersvillegagn ss sacn ccc lee 
1,712 Harley buryened...csocecmcons 
1,048 ERA tone ee ecco. eects se 
1,431 TaN OVCr! Weteiais ces cee cleteie cists 
19,519 Harristole ye coe vee ss oe 
2,459 AAT TOW? Gane ee ewes ot 
2,512 law eloCktee cw sccerecace te 
1,207 ELA WKESDUPY. 0k oceans teres 
5,430 VCATS tian eek tee «o Seestioencs 
2,684 Wespeler seerits occeee ea eet 
1,483 Eljimiberstones....2.c.sees o: 
8,389 Jekiionrcpialll ope Op Be See oeathees cats 
36, 727 MHrersoll esos. Season sees 
1,137 TPOCUOIS Mt cco ee ae ces 
1,967 TrOMUOIS Ballsincs se ocace sce 
12,301 Kapuskasing tric ce aes ie = cis 
6,017 Keewatinkiodcct cor ccsb esis 
2,827 NCemipt villowogan. canines see's 
1,681 UXCNOLA Pee coos vee e sce 
37200 WKINCATGING day duae los deeleee 
2,002 ASIN GStOMs eahiis isd cscs se ei eies 
1,782 ISIN SS VILL Na Mero cite lee oosle ee 
4,725 ITCH ONeE Mea ve caerse cetera s 
1,158 Wea ketreldeergacrnen cede fase 
21,218 WatSallerae er coc csctens 
1,210 IFEXIMING CONG aes. sence cece se 
1,672 WICASIU ON St aa ce dear ea nes 
1,094 WGC V ACK OMe ewomatiokis ces 
1,762 MINASR Vion ceo ekeree ace 
2,547 ETSEOW. OL WAL S. ccoke hates cee 
2,230 Wnttle; Current. aca. se cos 
7,470 OUCON eee ore eee eeee s 


2 T,’Enfant Jesus in 1941. 


1941 1951 

No No. 
2,844 3,401 
994 1,108 
6, 270 7,413 
2,245 2,292 
ByvAy 3,974 
14,117 16, 899 
61 1, 204 
2,062 QROLT 
1,261 179522 
1,662 2,052 
1,641 2,627 
5,276 6, 846 
4,028 4,478 
1,700 1,839 
7,966 13,799 
1,088 1,326 
2,012 2,589 
1, 247 1,348 
1,262 1,585 
1,935 2,741 
1,589 2,547 
1,158 1,304 
2,832 3,387 
1,000 1,412 
1,570 1,790 
115757 15,305 
6,595 7,572 
5, 897 8,038 
30,585 34, 947 
1,144 1,393 
15,346 19, 207 
4,044 4,572 
2.562 3,452 
2,979 3,227 
4,557 4,934 
DES GH 3,005 
2,331 2,773 
23, 273 27,386 
1,455 1,746 
2,268 2,346 
166,337 | 208,321 
3,290 3,533 
1,305 1,494 
1,166 1,519 
1,113 15132 
6, 263 7,194 
995 1723 
3,058 3, 862 
2,963 3,895 
2,800 3, 286 
5,782 6,524 
956 1,086 
1,302 1,342 
3,431 4,687 
1,481 1, 634 
1, 232 1,488 
7,745 8, 695 
2,507 2,672 
30, 126 33,459 
2.317 2,631 
35, 657 44, 867 
1,349 1,710 
951 1, 854 
5, 858 6, 950 
6,183 16, 233 
895 1, 833 
8,403 9, 603 
3,013 3,469 
1,088 1,397 
78,134 95,343 


3 Not incorporated in 
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POPULATION 


7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
OHM TATION teers <telers, eerste aie 
INES Wey Cee 8 rer Snes Ree 


VETITICOWE mete ticles te seertcrevaton 


MOrriSbUNnC ere ciate 
Mounts Horestuncccriadss cies 
INSPAMee: oe nech octet ceerer nee 
New Lam puresensn eeteee 
INew. Miskeardl =: sccsee eee ae 
INewmarkete rnin iesom ence 
Newel Orontow. + ceases oe 
INT SPAT EE rere ine ote ofeethes ct tion ot 
INaagaraptallls arse nes see eae 
INOFENUB A Ymeee co ab cae eee 
INOrwichemectt occ acces as 
Oak valle cle demas 
Orangeville kit aec.c ns cerns 
Orillia se eaeces sects ee eta 


atl y pOOUDGase. aeclnen eo eee 
IPembrokere esses tice. 
Penetanguishene............ 
Perth each nee ce 
Peter bOrougiaes nc ericson 
POtrolia rae teeta teat ee oe 
IPTCCONE eee Liceternee & nicts 


HOP tKCOlDOENO Meee als selere cones 
IBOGh Credither fic cero aa 
PorteDalhousiey..nindene sad 
LOM DOVCES aa ie ene 
IBOLG MU Sipe cee tere ao ne a 
POLE ELOPOtee cd cen css vs «fae 
ROLUAeErVemer ence v eee cae 
IROLESINOULMR ER Eee cee stoe: 
EOE SRITIKER oe Seem eieoen. 
IPrESCOtur eta eed see cee 
IPFESTOMM et a ine cases 4s 


RCHIFE Wiese cone ate. 


PRLOZOLOW Me ridee 2 sae dgiee oes 
RIV CSIC OPP ei cee aern cere 


SteeMary suaateces so etioess: 


SMIco Ss Pallshen: 24s te cree 
Smooth Rock Falls......... 
NOULHAIMNLON sce nee aes 
Stayner sansa aut east 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 


1941 


Province and 
1951 Incorporated Centre 1941 
No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
8,727 Stinling-§ Svs creed ese 990 
1,240 Stoney GreekMe raises harews 1,007 
1,007 Stout villowedescs ae aseee ewe 1/253 
1,606 SULALLOLel Mere was 5 «enone eee 17,038 
Vat W ScrathrGyee wen aot ance ees 3,016 
3.097 Strestsville fice ee se roast 709 
3,178 Sturgeon Halisigs. 3. gees cece 4.576 
4,714 Sudbury, ees saad sere B2n205 
7,206 SUbtOls We eaa css en aera 1,051 
2,451 SWATSCR. Meter cc ates aattae 6, 988 
1,055 (Pavistoc eermces © 0 teeters ae 1,066 
115342 HNecunischene, 2 eee te ne ean 2,412 
1,979 PHYOSSALONMR eicthis. 5 craletarn a Ae aee foliG 
1,858 AEH OLOlGe eee eis cata stent 5,305 
2,291 sDilbury eee ne ..s <ce are oer 2,155 
3,897 Enillsonburewerseess «sree avere dt ae 4,002 
1,738 PICU MINS AEN es Aine ee eee 28,790 
4,215 LPORONTOM NERY: oso essbs eae 667, 457 
5,356 AEGENCOM Sta e2 aon 5 oe Be Oe 8,323 
11,194 EL WeGG Sr cater. cies: tas noe 20 bt 1,343 
2,108 Wxbridgetyen: . 2s tessa ieee 1,406 
22, 874 Vankleek sei ic 20s aeracies 1,485 
17,944 Wialkertonneancse scene ecirets 2,679 
1,439 Wallacebureie. 2.2% ye ease 4,986 
6,910 Water dowiiee ss cee ane oar 910 
3,249 Wiaterlordmae, cvs mittee ase 1,342 
12,110 Waterlootene.ccnchenk ses 9,025 
41,545 Wiatlordeer sac estos saletee eee 1,076 
202,045 Wellandm tries oc cece eee 12,500 
16,423 West LOR) .scicn cea wee ae 728 
1,573 WEStONS, etek secre aaletea 5,740 
5, 249 Wheatley srrite.ict.i. ctrtate eters 785 
5,183 Wii t hiya eae. veteran stots 5,904 
12,704 Wiad Trtons ceeeccercee antennae 1,749 
4,949 IW ineCMesterey ven wre sate leer 1,049 
5,034 Wit SOEk Gaceiiact ace oe Melchert oct LOS 31 
38, 272 Wingham Seren. .cs esses ee. 2,030 
3,105 Wood brid soe ree ac acon. 1,044 
4,287 Woodstock oe otause sees ae 12,461 
1, 838 
31,161 ||Manitoba— 
8,27 Altonany see ch cS Peewee. 1 
3, 648 Beausejounceenn © fares cee 1,161 
2,616 IBGISSOV AINE as tet rene earner 817 
2,440 BLANC One seen ae eo aeioure cateoe 17,383 
1,558 Brooklands wtaatasee eee 2,240 
6,548 Carman waaay ona te dees 1,455 
tet Dauphinwesisetcesard aaa ces 4,662 
3,411 MIN RE] ON eae, oe scene as 1 
1,491 (Gimli ye Bese os Saas ae 853 
3,518 IK llarney eee. oot ares ees 1,051 
7,619 IMimnédosatoecsacdesanaedes 1,636 
1,348 Mordens: Sagaaie os aeoae canto 1,427 
7,360 Wiley wart oclak Boies eGak cite o.6 953 
2,164 INGepal Warsi ok ia tien 2,292 
2,365 Portage la Prairie.......... 7,187 
9,214 IPOWCLVICW eae te ceed 1 
1,595 RI VOI eta rae Oe Sa Stee ees 802 
2,348 FRO DLN fetes oo heres tee: 765 
37,984 Russel heels oe ona ee ware 783 
3,995 DEM BONUACE Aeetaid leo ne ales: 18,157 
18,173 Selkirk wae se: oc ten oer 4,915 
34, 697 SOULISW ate osies sans oe eee 1,346 
32,452 Steimnbachwwe. sacese cme: 1 
2,118 Stonewalliincs.<s: dscns sees 1,020 
1,184 Swol Rivera. asoee tees 1,129 
7,269 PHO" PSS RPh snd oe oan Ree 3,181 
2,364 cDranstonaneccdss. 5 dvcat rere 5,495 
8,441 SRORCOO Horeh eee cco stave ores 735 
1,102 War Genre vase we end ache 1,619 
1,700 Winkler #2 o oy ee i er 957 
1,280 Winnipeg’s:.<4/+ «0% siecn. teewes 221,960 


1,438 
1,376 
1,015 
20,598 


1,331 © 


235,710 


- ee 


i, 2 


oy oe. 2 ae 
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7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or over, 
by Province, Census 1951 compared with 1941—concluded 


Province and 


1951 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Incorporated Centre 1941 
No. 
Saskatchewan— 
“SSUES ae ee 1,349 
PRELDUIOLOL Chie suidti cw hi s.cre7e Sie s 13317 
LEN es SRP eee 1,930 
POMAIOTE AS cs he te canoe cee 1,200 
EO VAN el ot sie Selena tei k Fes 2,774 
BRTRSTI ERI ci co aire cs aa, 5 foros. 2 726 
era vVelbOure:. Sy. ves di esas 1,130 
PRTOIIOU Me c2n hie nse coe es sic 857 
PIRTESOMT BY oe. sieetc oa wees 547 
TGADIIOLO Garis « Scio tiana sorcerers 1,767 
Reaae CAG OS Sicees vc cae es 1,349 
LAU PLAN EEG) IR er ee a 1,792 
HSI CORSLO WY ¢ Lukes 8.6 dase es 990 
Boydminster!.....0. c.0s.cee 1,624 
Maple Creek. ........0002-. 1,085 
MEMES ANS CIM eTAGaU ING Srorericteorerase Orson 971 
PRIOR G cee ote he, tele e atx 2,005 
BPCEVIEON EE hc Cs cloths so 2 sa 4,011 
ISOS SEW ck roti Hvis eos 20,753 
PEGSOMIING oo. os eee ore ck els 1,096 
DUS 2 oS NER RRGar 1,344 
Nortin Batileforderic. f..... 4,745 
Pearsnee AN UDCCbS: Jonke. oe e's cle 12,508 
GET S6-einn Gace 58, 245 
BOSE LO WI aa tie os chee cla S sien 1,470 
Presbnein: 2k totes vos sw one 1,149 
SXEELR OY 05 le (a Ape ale ea 43,027 
REPLI VOM. wie atte + oss aie 1,603 
BAIODIATIG 221s, eer. ses s.n'e ete 888 
a iplOligWeul ies. Seren ae 5,594 
LETS EGS ila “se eae ie oe PRY! 
“Un Voy oe cee Wt 2 a a a 682 
OTE at ae oan eae 679 
DUR GROUSE oct Porte «ok cas 1,138 
DENTIN recede alors for oes cheigiets 6,179 
RVMTKGG eo end Mee tide boos ae 1,232 
WivnVAaATOs... ck Bee cate os 1,080 
BIGEICEDTA Bb psa tetttetitece’ «bias irs 5,577 
_ Alberta— 
Peat DASCR Seay ator e ac os A: 578 
iS fie CCK: Ree ee 399 
Br BEY s a! Sancti oo as torsie Gos 981 
Black Diamond............ 890 
ISIQIPNOTO Ys). oes d cede Cae 1,731 
PSOMDRVILIO se. Seas. je owe ce ve 603 
BOWNESS... 00s Sut ote 
MSEUOMS tote ie ute iiss balds loo 88 
BE IAT Wear aie «i sjsue s hinscis tis 88, 904 
US TET R ESTES sors seamen 2 Mien Asta tape 2,598 
MAT OUBUON sues dele Ads. Soe bare 1,864 
ME TAVES NOUN. © oss 5 caves wns 1,265 
MEGLONIOT 2: cy tires Oates 5 oe 1,870 
UAE) CE ea ee ee 892 
melrumheller. 6. 40065 0.804 2,748 
EATON GOS 0-1 ots oc) ove.ccis se 93,817 
“i: RIOT ah ees ee i 1,499 
Morest Lawn. seta cee. wee ces 899 
Fort Saskatchewan......... 903 
Grande Prairies (v5... 1,724 
PRESS eS eae ae eee 1,622 
Meee ETRiTiC.........5 2. 2 
US CRE RG) 1,430 
Mame PUH eee U0. ra. 5 sc ccpeis ae 0.0 teas 
PAS POR IAGO Si). ns cles Se eetd o's 2 
MPO chile locehc ods ba.aia0 > 1, 603 
ESIC ROR ers ee rea 871 
Eepthbridge,:........2..05.. 14, 612 
IOI ES ak clase 2s neis's 0.06 4 1,912 
UGS OS ee pe 1,207 


1 Located partly in Alberta. 


McLennan Kigtten Ariane aos oO 


see eee w were reer ee reoene 


PONOKS oat eramnetee Role ote take 


IVC CWa tern aay scacee eee eer 
Rocky Mountain House..... 
Sty Alberts vec. waa de ies 
SE OLAUUR Lee eed 


Weere ville giict...tcs coasts. % 
VOTH TON ee peiese alata croeac arene cae 
Vinlea ne RGree vente tes oss srchecdusse 
Wisinwrighters.snaccce cect s 
West ock 


see weer ero eee eee see 


British Columbia— 
Al bernivee ace Sears che cee 
FATINSULONS aeiecrohroarieel eee 
Campbell River..........;. 
Castlorane witervntckeevr 
CWhilliwackwerm acitas os snk oer 
SOUTCEN AI: Heist «sar trerecoiotor ots tate 
Cranberry Lake’ . iv... 4..5: 
G@ranbrook trata sercreeivo ere 
CLrestOn eee sie ene ee 


Duncan SARI ROTO ee Tee 


18 Pay ifey ek eae Cpe ae eee 


Kel O wn Atagersteh cen -oetchee i naictosys 
eM berlewatie conc tes 
madvsmith es tees ore ees 
Lake Cowichan............. 
DMLGRiGl 22 vas anes as hy Ms be oe oe 


INANaAIMO ew. so echt oe 
INGISON Seems cette 


SNorth Kamloopsines.. ansecn 
North Vancouver........... 


Port: Coquitlam... 
Porte Moody,.Mé act. cca 
Prmce: George sce. coscn ssc 
Princes upergs oe se eee > oe 
Ques Gl ehh os eed ness oceropee vie. ces 
HV OVEISLO RG sass crite ee 


DLA bettas cok ot OS cee he tox aoe 


WEIGH Ss eis sas atin ces 


Yukon Territory— 
Wihitehorseias genes ee oe. 


2 Not incorporated in 1941. 


1941 1951 
No. No 
2 1,074 
10,571 16,364 
Lego 1,617 
873 1,672 
994 1,456 
1,306 2,574 
2,089 2,279 
1,111 1,538 
2,924 7,575 
2 1,306 
800 1,147 
697 1,129 
1,018 1,407 
1,295 2,442 
1,331 3,042 
706 1,026 
1,696 Q2e00 
1,408 1,982 
732 1,040 
980 1,996 
590 1,111 


1,807 3,323 
977 1,126 
1,986 

2 1,329 
3,675 5, 663 
1,737 2,553 
2 1,350 
2,568 3,621 
1,153 1,626 
518 3,589 
2,189 2,784 
2,545 2,551 
1,259 1,646 
515 1, 668 
5,959 8,099 
5,118 8,517 
3 5,933 
1,706 2,094 
2 1, 628 
940 1,251 
1,957 2,668 
6, 635 7,196 
5,912 6,772 
21, 967 28, 639 
2 1,979 
8,914 15, 687 
3 1,000 
2 10,548 
4,584 7,845 
1,539 3, 232 
1,512 2,246 
2,027 4,703 
6,714 8,546 
2 1,587 
2,106 2,917 
3,657 4,604 
836 1,201 
759 1,204 
9,392 11,430 
275,353 | 344,833 
5, 209 7,822 
44, 068 51,331 
3,507 

754 2,594 
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Section 2.—Movement of Population 


The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent 
from east to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics for recent years. 
The most spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British 
Columbia. The three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 people 
between 1931 and 1941 and somewhat more from 1941 to 1951. British Columbia 
gained at the rate of about 8,000 a year during the 1930’s and at about 23,000 a 
year during the 1940’s. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more people than 
British Columbia but in relation to its larger population this growth was only 
one-third as important. Quebec’s net change was negligible relative to its popu-— 
lation. Nova Scotia gained during the 1930’s but lost in the 1940’s, the Maritime 
Provinces as a whole losing considerably over the two decades. 


8.—Numerical Changes in the Populations of the Provinces, 1931 to 1941 
and 1941 to 1951 


Province oe ot 

1941 1951 

| No. No 
Prince Edward Island.........ssccsccccccescsccccccssccncessecccssccceeses —3,000 —12,000 
IN COLIR Tes v c.cd do <sssieyowlew aieideustas synthe ties Weide sielelepnisre ama so = SOE ar eee ep +8, 000 —39,000 
New Brunswick... coo seccc0cccensecenccdleivesigne® + sSceray ree = rar noeles 20s: —10,000 —42,000 
CQUEDEON.. 2 Sd oo Be -ele bin onisiesien valee cunm neice Meena ie sie eines ae halen clement + —3,000 —4,000 
MVNEATIO Y's Fee as « sie rwidieGieiesetieie alain mye mee ats Sie oh tat Pas ale ee ates Gee > = © <2 ot +78, 000 +305, 000 
Manitoba tikes «cde ccle-t ocicncwwler soins sieiswieqdedviasiecisew envc'sles.argrinais 6s 518 —48,000 —60,000 
GaskAatCHOWAN. cess tc scicics cic eu oe du vices culg ade cs eowlewegiss sen enne sie eee as —158,000 — 200,000 
A GEEA Sg Cassese seieine cle seisinniey aes oc pancsdileniin er acanseneerrorrianasent es —42,000 —7,000 
British Columbia... .....<-+-+- PAS nes ots: Sens +82,000 | -++231,000 


eS eee 


Section 3.—Intercensal Estimates of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population have many uses. They constitute a 
base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other 
analyses. More recently, they have proved useful for estimates of labour force 
and other population characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada 
and for each province. It is a requirement that these be made available about the 
date to which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of 
population changes are not ready at that date, the numbers of births, deaths and 
immigrants are partly filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is 
secured for the June to May interval. To avoid a cumulative error the calculation, 
in effect, starts anew with the latest preceding census for each year’s estimates and 
uses the most up-to-date figures then available. To the census figures are added the 
births of the intervening years and the deaths are subtracted. Immigrants are 
added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this calculation there is 
least information; it is possible to ascertain from United States immigration figures 
the number of Canadians entering the United States and sometimes the number of 
those going to the United Kingdom but data are not available for other countries, 


| LSE eee sie 95} 578)  457| 3,332) 3,788) 730/ 896) 796) 818 
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The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect 


of each year: one based on preliminary materials, as described above, necessarily 


involving an extrapolation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other 
on final figures subject to no further change. The latter can be made available 
only when the last item of information has been secured and this last item is the 
succeeding decennial census. With the release of the 1951 Census totals, the 
estimates were revised for the decade 1941-51. 


Since estimates for successive years are independently calculated back to the 


latest census, the best estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained 
_ by subtracting the figure for one year from that for the year following. Much 


interest attaches to the year-to-year balance and the following statement is 
included, which gives all available data on that point. 


Calendar- Year Data 


Pei bg cherie Pa Dee qe 
. : atura mmi- opulation 
Year Births Deaths Increase gration as at June 11 
GAD dep tedass cect. 255,224 114,500 140,724 9,325 11,490,000 
Se oarecccrrats whe setrrs'e 6 272,184 112, 848 159, 336 7,576 11, 637,000 
OA See ata re soar opahal atesa s ncaiorake 283, 423 118,531 164, 892 8,502 11,778,000 
OA Aepvoonectncrce eae bs 284, 220 116,052 168,168 12,793 11,929,000 
VODs cetera hacsle fo ‘ase atternis ote 288,730 113,414 175,316 22,711 12,055,000 
HO Ace wcesiare sees arcvaceanekaatare 330,732 114,931 215,801 71,691 12,268,000 
NQATE treteehies ois arerciehe toctue 359,094 Liv, (20 241,369 64, 127 12,527,000 
GAS reer be arslockals oes 347, 307 119,384 227 , 923 125,414 12,799,000 
Serer rere tee cot aneiet she 366, 139 124,047 242,092 95,217 13,423,000 
MOE AE eri 2s ete, hSecl cxosaye << 371,071 123,789 247 , 282 73,912 13, 688,000 
18 I coke ea ene ane 380,101 125,454 254,647 194,391 13,984, 000 
OR OMe terrresthcis: ohaseicnstar sassy 395, 0248 124, 4563 270, 5683 164, 498 14, 405, 0003 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


3 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


9.—Estimates of Population, by Province, Intercensal Years 1941-53 


Norz.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to 
the newly recorded population figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141, 
for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127, and for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143. Figures for all provinces 
for 1941 and 1951 and for the Prairie Provinces for 1946 are census figures. 


N. 
Year N’f’ld|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta.| B.C. | Yukon bf Canadal 


000 | 7000 | 000 | °000 | 000 | ’000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 "000 


5 12|| 11,507 
BED coedeta es id a/e)0' 2 eee 90/ 591} 464] 3,390] 3,884] 724) 848) 776) 870 5 12)| 11,654 
Re fsa qa tis.» Sie 91{ 606} 463] 3,457] 3,915} 723) 838) 785) 900 5 12) 11,795 
ee alae 91) 611| 461] 3,500) 3,963} 727| 836) 808) 932 5 12) 11,946 
AO ntrs ales «6's « ae 92} 619}  467| 3,560} 4,000] 727) 833) 808) 949 5 12) 12,072 
RAR fe sacs 3 3 Rae 94 608] 478] 3,629] 4,093] 727) 833) 803) 1,003 8 16|| 12,292 
GS a dete 94) 615} 488) 3,710} 4,176] 739] 836; 825) 1,044 8 16) 12,551 
ee Sess sce. ayate 93} 625] 498] 3,788] 4,275] 746) 838) 854) 1,082 8 16)) 12,823 
Dailey o's cies: 345 94, 629} 508] 3,882) 4,378] 757; 832) 885) 1,113 8 16} 13,447 
6 ee 351 96} 638] 512) 3,969} 4,471] 768] 833) 918) 1,137 8 16] 13,712 
lS ae 361 98) 643] 516) 4,056) 4,598] 776] 832) 939) 1,165 9 16 14,009 
eae 3741 103]  653| - 526) 4,174| 4,766] 798} 843) 970) 1,198 9 16) 14,430 
oy 383| 106) 663) 536] 4,269] 4,897} 809] 861) 1,002) 1,230 9 16| 14,781 


1 Estimates for Newfoundland prior to union with Canada, which took place on Mar. 31, 1949, are not 


- included in Canada totals. 
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Section 4.—Rural and Urban Population 


Prior to 1951, the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated 
cities, towns and villages of a province was classified as urban and the remainder 
as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among provinces there was 
no uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population throughout 
Canada. In the 1951 Census, the aggregate size of population within a given area 
rather than provincial legal status was the main criterion for the rural-urban classifi- 
cation. The population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or over, 
whether incorporated or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of 
census metropolitan areas was defined as urban and that outside such localities 
as rural. 

Table 10 presents the rural and urban population, by province or territory, 
for the years 1941 and 1951. For comparative purposes the rural and urban popu- 
lation has been tabulated by both the 1941 and 1951 rural-urban definitions. The 
rural is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and the urban by size of 
locality in Table 11. 


10.—Rural and Urban Population, by Province, 1941 and 1951 


1941 Definition! ‘1951 Definition! 
Province —_--————__—-- - rc 
or Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Territory - | | 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland.... 262,509) 257,039 59,310} 104,377) 202,820} 206,621 118,999 154,795 
Pbiislandsss. 4 70,707 70,807 24,340 27, 622 74,078 73,744 20,969 24, 685 
Nova Scotia...... 310,422) 344,865} 267,540) 297,719] 288,900) 297,753) 289,062} 344,831 
New Brunswick... 313,978} 348,185 143, 423 167,512) 282,290) 300,686; 175,111 215,011 
Quebe@tnn..- a... 1,222,198) 1,326,883) 2,109,684] 2,728,798) 1,274,935] 1,358,363) 2,056,947] 2,697,318 
Ontarionescscte. 1,449,022) 1,844,316) 2,338,633] 2,753,226) 1,196,161] 1,346,443] 2,591,494] 3,251,099 
Manitoba......... 407,871) 392,112} 321,873) 384,429] 870,066) 336,961) 359,678! 439,580 
Saskatchewan..... 600,846} 461,047) 295,146] 370,681 703,710} 579,258} 192,282) 252,470 
“All bertar. = -eeer.. 489,583} 451,313) 306,586) 488,188] 530,640} 489,826) 265,529] 449,675 
British Columbia..| 374,467} 550,158! 443,394) 615,052] 268,607) 371,739) 549,254] 793,471 
Yukon Territory... 3,117 5,478 1,797 3,618 3, 871 6,502 1,043 2,594 
IN GWE is. c aioe 12,028 16,004 —_ — 10, 618 13, 280 1,410 2,724 
Canada......... 5,254,2397| 6,068, 207| 6,252,4162| 7,941,222] 5,003,8762| 5,381,176] 6,502,7792| 8,628,253 
1 Wor differences in the definition of ‘‘rural’’ and ‘‘urban’’ as used in the 1941 and 1951 Censuses, see 
text above. 2 Totals for Canada do not include Newfoundland; figures shown for that Province are 


from the 1945 Census of Newfoundland. 


aig ae: ape 


11.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-Farm, and Urban Population 


classified by Size Group, by Province, 1951 


Rural Urban 
Province 
or Non: 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! tas Total to to to or Total? 
9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
: No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No, 
Newfoundland.... 15,456} 191,165} 206,621 100,375 — 52,873 — 154,795 
Reeisland. «ot 46,757 26, 987 73,744 8,798 15, 887 — — 24, 685 
Nova Scotia...... 112,135 185, 618 297, 753 166, 121 61, 802 116,906 —_— 344, 831 
New Brunswick... 145,771 154,915 300, 686 86, 906 76, 430 50,779 — 215,011 
Québec, Sets aces: 766,910} 591,453] 1,358,363] 750,486) 504,523} 247,548) 1,185,536] 2,697,318 
Ontarios so... aeee 678,043} 668,400) 1,346,443] 714,343) 463,404) 764,448) 1,307,751] 3,251,099 
Manitoba.:.....¢.. 214, 435 122,526 336, 961 93,965 109,036 _— 235,710 439,580 
Saskatchewan..... 398, 279 180,979 579,258 86,379 41,504 124, 587 —_ 252.470 
Alberta secant eee 339, 955 149, 871 489, 826 120,700 39,311 —_ 288,691 449, 675 
British Columbia..} 109,919} 261,820} 871,789] 157,333) 180,240} 109,707| 344,833] 793,471 
eee gS ee | = |S ae 
RD Widubrar, Wace cece etre yao , (2,724 —_ a — : 
Se re a ne 
Canada. nase 2,827, 732| 2,553,444! 5,381,176 25290, 674 1,492,137! 1,466,848] 3,362,521| 8,628,253 
1 Exclusive of 84,264 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 2 Includes a few 


metropolitan area parts with fewer than 1,000 population. 
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Section 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 
greatly modified in more recent years. In 1666, during the early years of settlement 
by French immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784, when 
British immigration to Canada was commencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 
females and by the middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 
440,294 females in Lower Canada and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the 
more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation, the newer sections of 


i -Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the greatest excess of males. 


—— 


From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas, for Western Canada it varied 
between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. By 1951, however, the proportion of males to the 


total population had dropped to 50-6 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 


12.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census Years 1921-51 


+: Gecaitialageataa for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, 
p. 150. 


; 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Province 
or | 
Territory 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No No. No No No 
ie. 

Newfoundland.... ane cae ave Soe sre Bae 185,143 176, 273 
PH. Island..;:.... 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49 , 228 45,819 50,218 48,211 
Nova Scotia...... 266,472 257,365 263,104 249,742 296,044 281,918 324, 955 317, 629 
New Brunswick... 197,351 190,525 208, 620 199,599 234,097 223,304 259,211 256, 486 
PITBDOG. wk ccksss 1,179,651] 1,180,859) 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982) 1,658,900) 2,022,127) 2,033,554 
MOHPATION © 2 icsic’es 1,481,890} 1,451,772) 1,748,844} 1,682,839] 1,921,201) 1,866,454) 2,314,170} 2,283,372 
Se Manitoba... ...... 320, 567 289,551 368,065 332,074 378,079 351, 665 394,818 381,723 
Saskatchewan..... 413,700 343,810 499,935 421,850 477,563 418,429 434,568 397,160 
JN toa ar 324, 208 264, 246 400,199 331,406 426,458 369,711 492,192 447,309 
British Columbia.. 293,409 231,173 885, 219 809,044 435,031 382, 830 596, 961 568, 249 
VA 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 Sloe 1,761 5,457 3,639 
eee 4,204 3,939 5,012 4,304 6,700 5,328 9,053 6,951 
Canada......... 4,529,6431| 4,258,306) 5,374,541 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119} 7,088,873) 6,920,556 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


Asge.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, 
other analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and 
death rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and 
activities that are of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but it 
immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
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very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175-9 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in the 
age group 20-29 years and 131-3 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years; a decade 
later, 190-7 per 1,000 were in the former group and 142-8 in the latter. Since 
immigration slowed down very decidedly after the outbreak of war in 1914, the 
influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the upper 
age groups year by year until it has now reached those of the population in their 
‘fifties’. 


Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population is 
shown owing to practically non-existent immigration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921, the number per 1,000 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183; it was 201 in 1931 
and 209 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 84 in 1931 and no less than 102 per 1,000 in 1941. 


In 1951, there were 203-2 persons per 1,000 of total population between 40 and — 


59 years of age and 113-7 in the group 60 years of age or over. However, there 
were 222-7 persons per 1,000 of total population in the under 10 years of age group 
in 1951 as compared with 182-3 in 1941, 212-7 in 1931 and 240-0 in 1921. 


Table 13 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and 
sex for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. The provincial distribution from the 
1951 Census, by specified age groups, is shown in Table 14. 


13.—Male and Female Populations by Age Group, Census Years 1931-51 
e 


19311 1941 1951 
Age Group — 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No 

O= Aly Carsten. ccs iiss 543, 299 531, 293 533, 903 517,951 879,063 843 , 046 
1a eRe ts Noe eee 572,648 560, 296 529,092 516,728 713,873 683, 952 
UT ep ae es nae A ERECTED 543, 067 Dole ie 556, 304 544,573 575, 122 555. 661 
Ve eG AD a ee Lag eats 525,536 514,474 565, 212 654, 823 532,180 525, 792 
T= 2 An em bet ys cress reve slots a6 es 463,978 447 , 584 517,956 514,470 537,535 551, 106 
Da 20 me aac eas eee cle ete ec 410, 220 376, 407 488, 340 478, 650 552, Slonim 578, 403 
£21 (EY Vand i Se Ne cone 368,346 340, 792 431,591 412, 255 512,557 530,177 
SAFES Os GEE a ee MRO 359,318 329,474 396, 453 363,101 503,571 495, 562 
A (44 CCIE eR aS oe, hs 347, 989 298, 416 348, 616 327,929 445, 800 422,767 
AREA Bila te Fan) Sievatas's dicta deka ® 821,749 263,770 332, 503 302, 643 387,708 356,971 
BOK Oa meee cree Soteciec oe Lvwees 267, 526 221,408 315, 866 275, 838 340, 461 322,195 
D5=DO eee Lees. Sei ne 199, 296 167,910 275, 234 231, 658 292,564 278,126 
GOSOdMRE Ss rcs Ao oe peers 157,019 Levau2e 218,557 188,594 264,324 241, 828 
G5=60 eae Eh ee 120,770 110, 467 162.517 145, 207 228,076 205,421 
Dh SOE a eRe Ae Se at ace 88, 630 83,040 111, 152 105,949 160,398 154, 674 
CFD ee See ore 50,046 48, 624 67, 200 68, 495 94,130 94,261 
SOe8emee fos eR See 23,891 25, 300 34,083 37,431 45,963 50, 828 
SH aSO me a datee meters he apce aes 8,670 10,469 12,62) 15,015 17,539 22,060 
90 years or OVer............ 2,543 3, 626 3,336 4,809 5,197 7,726 
Totalsie2 ssimeese- 5,374,541 | 5,002,245 | 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 6,920,556 


1 Persons whose ages were not stated have been pro-rated over the various age groups. 
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14.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, 1951 


Province or Territory 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
No No No No. No No 
INEWPOUN GIANG «0.0: > sive os 58, 831 46, 433 36, 126 30, 403 26,718 48,871 
Prince Edward Island...... 13,213 10, 358 9,294 8,296 6,557 12,739 
SPO Se 82.540 68,816 58, 131 ol, daa 46,275 93,276 
New Brunswick............ 74, 869 59,504 49,541 42,850 36,559 72,167 
PURER ee eas esis ts aya Baict 541,524 463,444 361,140 337,501 340, 902 629,310 
ULATED Ue Te 8 te ig ia Bo a 514,722 399, 292 325 , 300 315, 685 352, 360 738, 282 
1ST Tve! gs ee en pe 89,977 72,594 60, 143 57,188 58,752 120,780 
BHSKATCHOWEAN (ccc c cect cc 99, 855 81,782 73,615 68,482 62,613 122,602 
DNR Osis cde ese oe toys hele oink 116, 846 93, 063 76, 897 73,941 75,527 148, 666 
British Columbia........... 125, 886 99, 892 78, 609 70, 230 79, 824 182, 370 
Sakon Lerritory © o<ci. see 1,319 809 526 435 934 2,115 
Northwest Territories...... 2,527 1,838 1,461 1,428 1,620 2 7 
OTT Ea) SOR aa 1,722,109 | 1,897,825 | 1,130,783 | 1,057,972 | 1,088,641 2,173,949 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland.............. 41,417 27, 883 21, 244 9,071 14,419 361,416 
Prince Edward Island...... 11,641 8,985 7,639 3,268 6,439 98,429 
NOVA SCOLIR..ic.es Poe. ee o's 82,912 57, 822 46,354 19,440 35,485 642,584 
New Brunswick............ 61,576 44,147 35,451 14, 286 24.747 515, 697 
OOD NORE ange ee 2 a 518, 290 375, 657 255, 816 93,161 138,936 4,055. 681 
PRU BTIO Mao oe Ss ch eek sa cels 643,139 515, 607 392,792 155,097 245, 266 4,597,542 
LEE TFS] 05 ia Sea een 105, 984 78, 852 66, 803 27,347 38,121 776,541 
Saskatchewan.............. 107,217 79,188 69,161 29,103 38,110 831,728 
AUSTELL 123,480 92,480 | 71, 658 29,439 37,504 939.501 
irinish @olimbia-......<s.«. 168,819 124, 693 108, 750 52,927 73, 210 1,165,210 
akon Lerritory...<...c.ss 1,313 750 428 186 281 9,096 
Northwest Territories...... 1,912 1,271 746 172 258 16,004 
MUANAGR. hee fotos cece sce 1,867,790 1, 407,335 1,076,842 433,497 652,776 14,009,429 


Section 6.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status 
is probably most fundamental from a vital, economic and social viewpoint. The 
number of married females between 15 and 45 years of age is a most significant 
factor in the fertility of a population; if the proportion of females in this group is 
small, the expected proportion of births will also be small. In 1951, 64-0 p.e. 
of all married females were in the age group 15-44 as compared with 61-6 p.c. in 
1941 and 63-5 p.c. in 19381. This indicates a resumption of conditions favourable 


to the birth rate that prevailed from 1871 to 1921 but was arrested temporarily 


during the period of world-wide depression. 


15.—Marital Status of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, 
Census Years 1911-51 


Note.—Persons whose marital status was not stated have been pro-rated and assigned to the various 
categories shown in this table. 


Census Year 


Bn.Soe Single Married ' Widowed Divorced Total 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. 

[a M 1,182,167 | 45-12) 1,345,386 | 51-35 90,121 | 3-44 2,1431) 0-08 2,619, 817 
F. 770,174 | 34-85) 1,256,909 | 56-87) 180,910 | 8-18 2, 2831) 0-10 2,210,276 

YO ae M. 1,177,952 | 39-21) 1,702,526 | 56-67} 120,020 | 4-00 3,6751| 0-12 3,004,173 
Fr 884,568 | 32-04) 1,635,009 |; 59-23) 237,112 | 8-59 38,7361) 0-14 2,760,425 

Mees Pers e's cts « M 1,522,491 | 40-98} 2,039,9181) 54-90) 149,063 | 4-01 4,055 | 0-11 Sooo d 
: 1,149,329 | 34-01} 1,938,094!) 57-25) 288,668 | 8-54 3,392 | 0-10 3,379, 483 

AAA yo i... M. 1,703,795 | 39-80} 2,400,1001| 56-06) 170,773 | 3-99 6,569 | 0-15 4,281, 237 
F. 1,328,529 | 32-99} 2,336,4851) 58-02) 354,390 | 8-80 7,463 | 0-19 4,026, 867 

As M. 1,579,351 | 32-09} 3,141,754!) 63-85) 186,595 | 3-79 13,115 | 0-27 4,920,815 
F 1,242,437 | 25-68! 3,119,8241| 64-49| 456,753 | 9-44 18,883 | 0:39 4,837,897 


1 Includes legally separated. 
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Although Canada has more single than married citizens, information from 
the 1951 Census shows that the nation’s married population grew more than twice 
as fast as the single population in the decade between 1941 and 1951. With a total 
population increase of nearly 22 p.c., the number of single persons in Canada in- 
creased by 13-5 p.c., married by 32-2 p.c., widowed by 22-5 p.c. and divorced by 
128-0 p.c. The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation accounted for 3-3 p.c. 
of the increase in single persons, 2:9 p.c. in married and widowed persons and 
0-5 p.c. in divorced persons. Other striking statistics of marital status are the excess 
of married males over married females, the great preponderance of widows compared 
with widowers and the large and increasing number of divorced persons. 

16.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, 1951 
Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No No ~ No. No No 
RaREr LD. VCRIS oot ss «01s ack Peace: M. | 2,168,058 — - — 2,168,058 
F. 2,082, 659 _ — — 2,082, 659 
ALY? 4,250,717 == == _ 4,250,717 
15 - 19 SS See eRSC Ir te co RENCE ROIS M. 526, 909 5, 255 15 1 532, 180 
BF. 484,056 41,633 83 20 525, 792 
AU 1,010, 965 46, 888 98 21 1,057,972 
20 - 24 ie ne AAS Ae Ae Mn eR Rd eniaS M. 400, 136 137, 054 197 148 537,535 
18, 267, 409 282, 290 823 584 551, 106 
Ae 667, 545 419,344 1,020 732 1,088, 641 
25 — 34 eee Saleen he isk ees M. 294,318 766, 504 2,409 2,138 1,065,369 
2 192,921 901,073 9,496 5,090 || 1,108,580 
Ts 487 , 239 1,667,577 11,905 7,228 2,173,949 
35 — 44 SCM cane ats cctote taccaneetate Cotter M. 134, 409 803,711 7,481 3, 820 949,371 
Ey 113,554 771,939 26,086 6, 750 918,329 
Ags 247, 963 1,575, 650 33,517 10,570 1,867,700 
45 — 54 Se ee akee vtaae sited orrecceatonens M. 93, 992 613,008 17,637 3,532 728,169 
18 76,738 539, 854 58, 437 4,137 | 679, 166 
a 170, 730 1,152, 862 76,074 7, 669 1,407,335 
55 — 64 SUR Morera al ae lretone ee reat M. 64,748 453,977 36,041 2,122 556, 888 
F. 52,010 360. 651 105, 626 1,667 | 519,954 
Ate 116, 758 814, 628 141, 667 3, 789 1,076, 842 
65 - 69 SSIES II Bia Sass na ase ote oreteneieee M. 27,706 170,043 29,641 686 228,076 
le 19,717 115, 574 69,783 347 205, 421 
ite 47,423 285, 617 99,424 1,033 433,497 
HD) SHEETEHOROVAE EOS Go neap Soa eewe OOOGAC M. 37,133 192, 202 93, 224 668 323, 227 
F. 36, 032 106,810 186,419 288 329,549 _ 
We 73,165 299,012 279, 643 956 652,776 
AW ASOS oo bctieae ss tama ons © M. | 3,747,409 | 3,141,754 186,595 13,115 7,088,873 
F. | 3,825,096 | 3,119,824 456,753 18,883 6,920,556 
= T. | 7,072,505 | 6,261,578 643,348 31,998 || 14,009,429 
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Section 7.— Origins 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 


historically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the Census 


of 1921, has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


. For purposes of the census, a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through 

his father. For example, if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian, 
the origin is entered as ““German”’. Wherever possible, the origin of a person is 
- established by asking the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor 
when he first came to Canada. 


Table 17 shows the population of Canada for the census years 1931, 1941 and 
1951 classified by origins, while Table 18 presents the 1951 provincial distribution 
based on a classification of the numerically largest origins in Canada. 


17.— Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931-51 


Nortr.—Figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 154. 


Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 


No No No No. No No 
S-British............ §,381,071 |5, 715,904 |6,709,685 |Other Kuropean— 
LOCAL eee 2,741,419 |2,958,402 |3, 630,344 concluded 
LOTS ea ao 1,230,808 |1,267,702 |1,439, 635 Norwegian....... 93, 243 100,718 119, 266 
Sie) nate 1,346,350 |1,403,974 |1,547,470 POlSWshae teers tee 145,503 167, 485 219, 845 
RDEROE ic. %s Ona es 62,494 75, 826 92, 236 Roumanian....... 29,056 24,689 23,601 
FRUSSIANAL 3 .0d.c)elece 88,148 83, 708 91,279 
DWECISN 0. ssc. es 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Ukrainian....3... 225, 113 305, 929 395,043 
: : itis OSIR VIC oe see 16,174 21,214 21,404 
Other European. .|4,753,242 |5,526,964 |6,872,889 || Other............ 9,392 9,787 35, 616 
: PUPAE cs. .0.0.4.0.0-0'< 2,927,990 |3,483,038 |4,319, 167 
PANSETIAN ccie.c «3. <e 48,639 37,715 32,231 
Belgian.......... 27,585 29,711 35,148 |Astatic............. 84,548 74, 064 72,827 
Czech and. G@hineses «2k os. o 46,519 34, 627 32,528 
IOWA 205 6s o's 30,401 42,912 63,959 Japanese.......... 23 , 342 23,149 21,663 
Manish 2... 3<s.. 34,118 37.439 42,671 Other incsok ec 14, 687 16, 288 18,636 
Panwtish . oss. sc. 43 , 885 41,683 43,745 
ierman........ 473,544 464, 682 619,995 
‘Cd 9,444 11, 692 13,966 |Other Origins. .... 157,925 | 189,723 354, 028 
Hungarian....... 40,582 |_ 54,598 60,460 || Native Indian and 
Icelandic........ 19,382 21,050 23,307 FISKIMO.+. ohicek.< 128,890 125,521 165, 607 
A 98,173 112,625 152,245 Neo ron Wer es 19,456 22,174 18,020 
ye 156,726 | 170,241 181,670 || Other and not 
Lithuanian....... 5,876 7,789 16, 224 statedews oso 9,579 42,0282 170,401 


Netherlanders ...| 148,962 | 212,863 | 264,267 a ae Ede a i fa ee eld F 
Totals......... 10,376,786 |11,506,655 | 14,009,429 


1Includes Asiatic Russian. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 
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18.— Origins of the Population, by Province, 1951 


s * Sh ; : Nether- 
Province or Territory British French German Italian Jewish landen 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.............- 337,780 9,841 368 103 214 176 
Prince Edward Island...... 80, 669 15,477 317 56 21 677 
INOVAISCOLIAG sa. Ae ceric aes 482,571 73,760 28,751 2,494 2,053 20,819 
New Brunswick............ 294 , 694 197,631 2,623 635 1,095 5,920 
QuebeGen nse k cebu aes ee 491,818 Boyles w te: 12,249 34, 165 73,019 8,129 
fa TATION Soe Mes erin cite note teas 3,081,919 477,677 222,028 87, 622 74,920 98,373 
MianiboWnas cence ak 362,550 66,020 54,251 2, 882 18, 840° 42,341 
Saskatchewan.............. 351, 862 51,930 135, 584 1,028 2,702 29,818 
Aiberta mes cetera tee 451,709 56,185 107,985 5,996 3,935 29,385 
British Columbia sea. eee 766, 189 41,919 55,307 17, 207 4,858 33,088 
Yukon and Northwest 
PLCLTitOLrles Sow oe ep Aeeee ee 7,924 1,599 532 57 13 241 
Canada: oascaccun ee 6,709,685 | 4,319,167 619,995 152,245 181, 670 264, 267 
Polish Russian Pores Ukrainian tare Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newloundland=?s.s2..0.-..: 79 79 569 20 15127 361,416 
Prince Edward Island...... 54 12 253 47 257 98,429 
INO VAR SCObIA Gos satan coerce 2,364 699 3,193 1,235 2,720 642,584 
New Brunswick............ 340 220 3,367 129 2 250 515, 697 
@Muebece tascese ee eee 16,998 7,909 5,390 12,921 16, 620 4,055, 681 
Ontariouwers.) Vea 89, 825 16, 885 37,430 93,595 37,388 4,597,542 
Miami to baer ccsictcvachicta me 87,933 8,463 82,921 98,753. 21,050 776,541 
Saskatchewan tanner cie: 26,034 19,453 62,439 78,399 22,200 831,728 
PA Dertan the acne ae 29,661 15,353 70,929 86,957 21.210 939,501 
Britishy@olumbia jesse ee 16,301 Pad 1S) 65,612 22,613 28,504 1,165,210 
Yukon and Northwest 
PL'CETILOTICS: te nonce te 256 93 921 374 128223 25,100 
Canadayo5..c-.. os 219,845 91,279 283, 024 395, 043 165,607 || 14,009,429 


1 Includes ‘‘ others’’ and ‘‘not stated’’. 


Section 8.—Religious Denominations 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, 
as reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of 
the principal denominations as at the Censuses of 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in 
Table 19, and the 1951 provincial distribution is presented in less detail in Table 20. 


19.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1931-51 
Norre.—More detailed figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, 


p. 155. 
Religious 
Denom- 1931 1941 1951 
ination 
No. No. No. 

Adventist. .. 16,058 18,485 21,398 
Baptist...... 443,944 | 484,465 | 519,585 
Christian 

Science..... 18,499 20,261 20,795 
Church o 

England in 

Canada..... 1,639,075 |1, 754,368 |2,060, 720 
Evangelica 

Church?.2. 22,239 37,064 50,900 
Greek 

Orthodox...} 102,529 | 139,845 172,271 

ewishi essen 155,766 | 168,585 | 204,836 
Lutheran....| 894,920 | 401,886 | 444,923 
Mennonite... 88, 837 111,554 125,938 
Mormon..... 22,041 25,328 32, 888 


1 Includes ‘‘ Hutterite’’. 


Religious 
Denom- 1931 1941 1951 
ination : 
p.c. No. No. No. DeGe 
0-2 ||Pentecostal.. 26, 349 57,742 95,131 0-7 
3-7 |\Presbyterian| 872,428 830,597 781,747 5-6 
Roman 
0-1 |) Catholic....}4, 102,960 |4,806,431 |6,069,496 | 43-3 
Salvation 
PATSTVaree 30,773 33, 609 70,275 0-5 
14-7 || Ukrainian 
Greek) 
0-4 || Catholic....| 186,879 185,948 190,831 1-4 
United 
1-2 || Church of 
1-5 || Canada..... 2,021,065 |2,208,658 |2, 867,271 20-5 
Fe Othensaysee 232,424 | 221,879 | 280,424 2:0. 
0-2 Totals... .|10,376,786 |11,506,655 |14,009,429 | 100-0 
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20.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, by Province, 1951 


. ; F Church of Circcke 
Province or Territory Baptist Baca Orthodox Jewish Lutheran | Mennonite! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.............. 249 109,090 16 264 202 3 
Prince Edward Island...... 5,319 6,119 30 26 43 6 
Nova Scotia 94,103 117, 602 450 2,201 9,743 23 
New Brunswick 90,681 59, 847 161 1,269 1,016 30 
DEH ec n.c oi cc ge ess oie es: 12,950 166, 761 13, 831 82,701 9,390 220 
TIO Ree. Clee Shs <b vis%s Saws 212, 467 936, 002 48, 684 85, 467 135,581 25,796 
LSU) 0}: ie 13,483 120, 690 23,338 19, 282 48,744 44, 667 
Saskatchewan 15,606 95,476 34,506 3,017 91,454 26, 270 
0 Ee eee 34, 720 122,980 40,199 4,626 87,364 13,528 
British Columbia........... 39,445 315,469 10, 892 5, 969 60, 641 15,387 
Yukon and Northwest 
MPP OITIGONICS...-.. 000s sa0% 562 10, 684 164 14 745 8 
Canada............ 519,585 | 2,060,720 172,271 204,836 444,923 125,938 
Ukrainian United 
Presby- Roman (Greek) | Church of Oth 
: er Total 
terian oe Catholic Canada 
No. No, No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.............. 1,914 121,544 8 85,571 42,555 361, 416 
Prince Edward Island...... 13,383 44, 802 1 25,969 2,731 98,429 
PMERUSSCOUID 0. oS cies « sce o ce 42,422 217,978 666 141,152 16, 244 642,584 
New Brunswick............ 13, 3238 260,742 20 71,879 16,729 515, 697 
“Sb SR Sea ee eee 50,410 3,563,951 Doak 129,219 20,591 4,055, 681 
CDG ae «aCe 439.072 1,142,140 39,531 1,320, 366 212,436 4,597,542 
RE UTEVEOSON SS eas acclccc sais ob nie > 34, 686 156, 283 63,617 224,554 27,197 776, 541 
Saskatchewan.............. 33, 290 199, 424 37, 205 247,345 48,135 831,728 
ca SS he Se 55,004 186,312 37,514 276,551 80, 703 939,501 
British Columbia 2 Se ean etre 97,151 168,016 6,516 341,914 103,810 1,165,210 
Yukon and Northwest 
MRT GOTO wc ters esate se ti 1,092 8,304 96 275k 680 25,100 
Canada............ 781, 747 | 6,069,496 190,831 2,867,271 571,811 14,009, 429 


1 Includes ‘‘ Hutterite”’. 
Section 9.—Countries of Birth 


The census collects information on both country of birth of immigrant arrivals 
in Canada and province of birth of the native-born. For persons born outside of 
Canada the country of birth, as constituted at the date of the census, is recorded. 
Table 21 gives the total population by country of birth for the census years 1931, 
1941 and 1951. 


21.—Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931-51 
Nore.—Figures for the Decennial Censuses 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 158. 


Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Europe—concl. 
ORNL ws se ss 8,069,261 |9,487,808 |11,949,518] Union of Soviet . 
United Kingdom. .|1,138,9421} 960,1251| 912,482)) Socialist Repub- 
Other Common- LIGS? Sree e eee 133, 869 124, 402 188, 292 
wealth. .0....... 45, 888 43, 644 20,567) Scandinavian 
MOODCKE «ccs s ssc: 714, 462 653, 705 801,618) countries®......... 90,042 72,473 64, 522 
Belrium:......... 17,033 14,773 17, 251} Central European 
LONI 0s (a 30,354 24,387 22,035 ‘countries*.-.... 317,350 309,360 305, 192 
LD 16,756 13,795 15,650) Other Europe...... 11,002 9,810 38,143 
ermany......... 39.168 28,479 A2*GOSTASIA® cn coeme te hee. 60, 608 44443 37,145 
egGOCe..... 2055... 5,579 5, 871 8,594) United States...... 344, 574 312,473 282,010 
Maml ss 2,25... 42,578 40, 432 57,789||\Other countries..... 3,051 3,512 6,089 
Netherlands, The. 10, 736 9,923 41,457 ———— SS 
Totalsiz =<, 10,376, 786|11,506,6555|14, 009, 429 
1 Includes the 26 counties of Eire in 1931 and 1941. 2 Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 In- 


cludes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Roumania. 
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‘Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
5 Includes ‘‘ birthplace not stated’’. 
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Section 10.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official language is not to be confused with mother tongue. Mother tongue 
is the language a person first spoke in childhood and still understands; official 
language (a term used herein for census purposes) refers only to the English and 
French languages. The numbers of persons speaking one, both or neither of the 
official languages are given in Table 22, classified by origin. 


22.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages, by 
Origin, 1951 


Nors.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Population Speaking— 


oe Neither 
Origin English | French | English | English Total 
Only Only and French nor 
French 
No. No. No No. No. 
IB TICis lists! Cater Shere rose ence tei 6,431,396 24,519 253, 262 508 6, 709, 685 
Pb (ante) Ne Se as oe A ne cs Oe OE 291, 252 2,688,063 1,339,118 734 4,319, 167 
OpherpWuropeanecw. ce... cohiahec see. as daete Pee TON 20,177 117,533 101, 285 2,003, ¢20 
(GiGEMan eee ie ek Sone ries kas de aoe 597, 229 2,096 10,0438 10, 627 619,995 
WS ReUMaeTA enero Ghee > ccs, ol Sue Micke. tore sicho ee 108, 280 7,420 23, 878 12, 667 152, 245 
RV Weaks Nee ees Raion stete nis ove cadre Saree Siete eet 147,350 VER 28, 237 5,352 181, 670 
INGE Mera nd ey de tpac wis sects ceteris oe 247,049 456 4,652 12,110 264, 267 
TRUR PSY ae? coed ee Seon batts erent date ha 196, 407 1,562 8,920 12,956 219, 845 
IEUUISBIGIY endorse, prec. ors oie tices SOS ae Ge 81,798 533 3,962 4,986 91,279 
Mi SCANGINA WISN os ote coc cls peers et ates 277,046 1 654 4,026 1,398 283,024 
Ulcer eee. ol aces eee oe ee 360,304 1,901 Taalo 25,523 395,043 
OLE csc oan ouaeen cise hee 299, 264 4,924 26,500 15, 666 346, 354 
PASTEL Cart FORE RE cok I eee 59, 180 1,034 5,051 7,562 72,827 
Native Indian and Eskimo.............. 115,531 3,814 3,917 42,345 165, 607 
Othemandnotistated +. stsacie side ere oes 175,309 4,205 8,566 341 188,421 
TOC AIS 4 ae ie ee 9,387,395 | 2,741,812 | 1,727,447 152,775 || 14,009,429 
1 Includes English, Scottish, Irish, Welsh and Manx. 2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian 


and Swedish. 


Mother tongue spoken is dealt with in Table 23, which shows that 1,659,770 
persons had neither English nor French as mother tongue. 


23.—Mother Tongues of the Population, 1951 


Norr.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Percent- Percent- 
Mother Tongue Number age of Mother Tongue Number age of 
Total : Total 
English. .¢2 2. PRE EE 8, 280, 809 LES BURRS Bl BYE A Wath chest Mtge RE anh ee 12,307 0-09 
PUFONC Me eeres tre tec arcto re 4,068, 850 29-04 Mia cnyariey teas sets cron te cise 42,402 0-30 
Chinese. see eete oe ee 28, 289 0-20 Netherland erss.). tse acs eae 87,935 0-63 
ID ENTE Oe Ba ean eae 15,714 0-11 INORWeo1aliens a. oc, 5 etree 43, 831 0-31 
ESTONIAN ate. site oa ees 8,784 0-06 POLISH yt Pe aera oc eee 129, 238 0-92 
IBTIAIS Hee Mee ctineeiscte tates Sileaiieal 0-23 FVOUMANIAN seis ccs miei 10,105 0-07 
HilSmash aes wee oS: 12, 623 0-09 RVUSSIAN. 2 Sues Baan ee 39, 223 0-28 
Gacliom..tsciicsier ns elder oer 13,974 0-10 Serbo-Croatian...........- 11,031 0-08 
GLOLIMAN Sea. Mate, oc aeee 329 , 302 2-35 Lowa Shee. Moe eee 45,516 0-32 
(OECORB Ls PORE. tok peer yee 8,036 0-06 Swedish... sva..o0 cee nee 36,096 0-26 
Weelandic Agee a. ac..iate fa 11, 207 0-08 || Syrian and Arabic......... 5,475 0-04 
Indian and Eskimo..... See 144, 787 1-03 rainita ners sah 0 seeds 352,323 2-51 
italian ey fala Bont tres . eee 92,244 0-66 Middish p60 .n6e cee eee 103,593 0:74 
JAPANESE psoas eras nanowires 17,589 Q-12 Opi Orson cee 19,356 0-14 
Netitishi ss atestns sete aa ee 7,019 0-05 


Totals sc.ictnive Ee 14,009,429 | 100-00 
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Section 11.—Dwellings, Households and Families 


Included in this Section is a summary of the principal statistics on dwellings, 
households and families recorded at the Census of 1951. More detailed information 
may be found in Volume III of the 1951 Census. 


Dwellings and Households.*—The 1941 Census of Housing was based on a 
10-p.c. sample of dwellings situated within the nine provinces. For the 1951 Census, 
the size of the sample was increased to 20 p.c. and the coverage included Newfound- 
land but, as in 1941, did not extend to the Yukon and Northwest Territories. For 
comparison purposes, Newfoundland is omitted from the 1951 figures in Tables 24 
and 25. 


Table 24 shows that the increase in the number of dwellings during the 1941-51 
decade was 11 p.c. higher than the increase in population, thus reducing the number 
of persons per dwelling from 4-3 to 4-0. Definitional changes between 1941 and 
1951 are partly responsible for the relatively larger increase in dwellings, particu- 
larly of the apartment and flat type. Since owned dwellings increased by 49-1 p.c. 
and rented dwellings by only 4-2 p.c., it would appear that many people who were 
tenants in 1941 have since bought homes, and that most new homes were built for 
owners rather than for tenant occupancy. 


24.—Dwelling Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Ttem 1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
No. No. No. p.c. 
RUEMANEE MOM MM. SR ier fe reis oR aiosa, le nce 6 1G « Adios ars ie bale. ns 11,489,713 | 13,622,913 2,133, 200 18-6 
COST LD Gace ee a er 2,575,744 3,338,315 762,571 29-6 
SONS fe GKOUUING Unei6 INNS oak it Rae Oe 1,853,454 | 2,216,275 362, 821 19-6 
A UPIEEETRCSDVS 1h 0X6 00 eee ae 533,034 881, 245 348, 211 65-3 
“Sughd SHH IS eyeye Heese Be oe ee a A ae Oe a Tea 189, 256 240,7952 51,539 27-2 
ES eA ne a ets carseaes 1,459, 357 2,175,415 716,058 49-1 
Snel s3 GO ee eee Saha as oe 1,116,387 1,162,900 46,513 4-2 
PPmOTAS Or CWEING . sins oa aes Soutaarvadcie Neale Ts hele ats 5:5 5:3 ae ods 
Persons per dwelling..... ce Se OnED  teee, Sra riper ean eka) 4.3 4-0 i aes 
1 Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps, etc. 2 Includes auto-trailers, houseboats, tents and 


other miscellaneous types. 


The statistics of Table 25 reflect the high level of prosperity throughout the 
decade in both urban and rural areas. In 1951 a higher percentage of homes had 
indoor plumbing, electricity and furnace heating, and had such conveniences as 
mechanical refrigerators, electric vacuum cleaners, telephones, radios and passenger 
automobiles. There was a sharp drop in the number of homes needing major 


* 1951 Census definitions are briefly as follows: DwrLuincs.—A Dwelling is defined as a structurally 
separate set of living premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway 
or stairway inside. A Single Detached Dwelling, commonly called a single house, is a house containing 
one dwelling unit and completely separated on all sides from any other building or structure. Apartments 
and Flats include dwelling units in apartment blocks, suites in duplexes or triplexes, suites in structurally 
converted houses, living quarters located in business premises, janitor’s quarters in schools, etc. In deter- 
mining the number of Rooms i in a dwelling, only those used or suitable for living purposes, including rooms 
occupied by servants, lodgers, or members of lodging families, are counted. Houstne.—A Household is 
@ person or group of persons occupying one dwelling unit, the ‘number of households thus equalling the 
number of occupied dwellings. Every person must be a member of some household, whether it consists 
of afamily group with or without servants, lodgers, etc., a group of unrelated persons sharing a dwelling, 
or one person living alone. A dwelling is classed i in need of Major Repair if it possesses any one of the fol- 
lowing defects: sagging or rotting foundations indicated by cracked or leaning walls; faulty roof or chimney; 
unsafe outside steps or stairways; interior badly in need of repair. A Crowded Dwelling (or Household) 
is defined as one in which the number of persons exceeds the number of rooms occupied. 
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repair. Washing machines are not shown in Table 25 because there are no com- 
parable 1941 figures but, in 1951, 72-5 p.c. of the dwellings possessed a powered 
type of washing machine. While much of this advance may be attributed to general 
prosperity, part of the explanation of the trend is to be found in the increasing 
urbanization of the Canadian population and the availability of modern con- 
veniences to rural areas. 


25.—Housing Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
Characteristics | 
1A 12 40% 
No of No of No PGs 
Total Total 
Occupied Dwellings— 
Enimecdcof, MAIOMTEPAIl.. avec. oe cre cee = 695,736 | 27-0 450, 625 13-5 —245,111 |—28-4 
Crowdediawellings! i002. cecil 148,418 | 18-4 175,995 | 16-0 PATE SYA al\ ee Leste 
Dwellings with— 
Blectriceiehtine jem eke secre 1,780,667 | 69-1 2,929,450 | 87-8 1,148,783 | 64-5 
Hurnace: neatingaae. nectar tee 997,588 | 38-7 1,632,275 | 48-9 634, 687 63-6 
RUNNIN AWOL co. ce eee eee 1,558,586 | 60-5 2,503,080 | 75-0 944,494 | 60-6 
Mltishetowetesa. > cis oni Go.8 ee oe eee 1,342,198 | 52-1 2,170,815 | 65-0 828,617 | 61-7 
Ba thronsnowere scene 1,169,760 | 45-4 1,926,455 | 57-7 756,695 | 64-7 
PeCEEICLON ZAG TANGO. a. on gece ee ele ieee 1,019,421 39-6 1,696,130 | 50-8 676,709 66-4 
Electric or gas refrigeration........... 538,535 20-9 1,589, 625 47 +6 1,C51,090 | 195-2 
Electric vacuum cleaner.............. 624,178 24-2 1,409,090 42-2 784,912 | 125-8 
Melephione wesc. cee ee et. oe: 1,027,298 | 40-3 2,013,640 | 60-3 |. 976,342 | 94-1 
ERA CIO eas eis ore eell ees are 2,002,889 | 77-8 3,086,695 | 92-5 1,083,806 | 54-1 
Passenger automobile................. 944,591 36:7 1,435,925 43-0 491,334 | 52-0 
Owner-occupied non-farm dwellings re- 
porting 4 mortease. waren see eee eee 275, 623 31-2 515,035 30°9 239,412 86-9 
Monthly Rent of Tenant-occupiecd Non- 
farm Dwellings— 
Winder S30 We as cae dele teloas tse me 738,294 | 75-1 501,540 | 45-5 —236,754 |—32-1 
S305359 Seen cote a a oes 221,189 | 22-5 437,815 | 39-8 216,626 | 97-9 
SGQOmOVEI eee oe iteente lees 24,034 | ~ 2-4 162,265 | 14-7 138,231 | 575-1 
1¥For cities of 30,000 or over only. 2 For exclusive use of household. 3 Includes ‘‘rent- 


free’ dwellings. 


Of the 3,409,295 occupied dwellings in 1951 (including Newfoundland but 
excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories), 18-9 p.c. were farm dwellings, 
of which more than 90 p.c. were owner-occupied. In comparison, 59-8 p.c. of the 
2,765,005 non-farm dwellings were owner-occupied. Among the provinces, New- 
foundland had the largest proportion of owner-occupied non-farm dwellings with 
86-2 p.c., followed by Nova Scotia with 72-3 p.c. Quebec had the smallest pro- 
portion with 39-8 p.c. Of the total owner-occupied non-farm homes in Canada, 
40-4 p.c. were in Ontario and 17-4 p.c. in Quebec. A mortgage was reported by 
31-3 p.c. of the owner-occupied non-farm dwellings. In this respect, Ontario was 
highest with 40-1 p.c., followed by Quebec with 32-6 p.c. and British Columbia 
with 30-7 p.c. Newfoundland reported the lowest percentage with 3-4 p.c. The 
median rent for non-farm dwellings was also highest in Ontario at $38 and lowest 
in Newfoundland at $24. 
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26.—Occupied Dwellings by Tenure, Farm and Non-farm, showing, for Non-farm 
Dwellings, Reported Mortgages and Median Rents, by Province, 1951 


Owned Rented 
=a iw ae Total 
Province e Non-farm aah Non-farm Occupied 
arm ‘ Farm -_ || Dwellings 
Reporting Median 
Total Mortgage Total Pieht 
No. No. No. No. No. $ No. 
WNowioundland...:... 0.6.0.2. 3,415 58,125 1,970 100 9,340 24 70,980 
Prince Edward Island........ 10,330 7,975 1/755 370 3,780 33 22,455 
PO WAMSCOLIG sh uios . <sccccs ce ele 24, 830 89,115 16,435 1,430 34, 180 27 149,555 
ivtew brunswick: ......3.... 6. 27,615 53,595 8,505 1,085 31,715 26 114,010 
MABE RG tes 52.) wis 2 ale aves 128,385 288,575 94,145 4,830 436,995 32 858,785 
TEPAQ Cie eae «ciao eae ke 152,710 668, 625 267,955 | 18,915 340, 875 38 1,181,125 
PERAMLOUHS sctaecss rev 6 os sees 46,550 98,095 28,765 5,355 52,400 36 202,400 
BASKALTCHOWAN «0/06 «tc ihe clels 85,375 79,425 8,905 | 14,730 41,925 27 221,455 
_ OOVETRLE ENS es are eee arene 74,785 104, 270 Aires WS al la @ Un A5) 60, 420 34 250,750 
Brmish Columbia. 6.....0..0- 28,915 206, 245 63,395 3,290 99,330 35 337,780 
Canada!............. 582,910 | 1,654,045 | 517,005 | 61,380 | 1,110,960 34 || 3,409,295 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Table 27 shows that 66-7 p.c. of the occupied dwellings were of the single 
detached type, 26 p.c. apartments and flats and 7 p.c. single attached. The per- 
centage of single detached dwellings was highest in Saskatchewan with 86-7 p.c. 
and lowest in Quebec with 39-7 p.c. The single attached type was highest in 
Ontario with 11-3 p.c. and lowest in Alberta with 3-1 p.c. Quebec had by far the 
largest percentage of apartments and flats, 55-9 p.c. of its occupied dwellings 
being in that category. 


27.—Occupied Dwellings by Type, with Average Number of Rooms per Dwelling, 
Persons per Dwelling, and Persons per Room, by Province, 1951 


Type Average Number of— 
ee ata pace Sricoias | EP Acans, arises | Dortntee 
Province : : part- ooms ersons ersons ccupie 
oer d eae re q |ments and per per per Dwellings 
Flats Dwelling} Dwelling) Room 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
59,340 7,210 4,320 5-6 5-0 0:9 70,980 
18,790 1,890 1,730 6-6 4-3 0-7 22,455 
117, 245 12, 260 19, 800 6-0 4-2 0:7 149,555 
83, 220 9,200 21,380 6-0 4-4 0:7 114,010 
341,310 35, 870 480,215 5:5 4-6 0:8 858,785 
823, 930 133, 855 219,360 5:7 3:8 0:7 1,181,125 
158,615 7,300 36,090 4-7 3-7 0:8 202, 400 
192,100 8,815 19,705 4-6 3-7 0-8 221,455 
204,000 7,850 87,085 4-5 3:6 0:8 250, 750 
277 , 065 13,405 45, 880 4-6 3:3 0-7 337, 780 
Canada!........... 252705615 | 237,655 | 885,565 5°3 4-0 0-7 || 3,409,295 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Canadian homes, on the whole, were well equipped with household facilities. 
Among the provinces, a higher percentage of Ontario dwellings contained each of 
the listed facilities except radios, of which Quebec had a slightly higher percentage; 
Newfoundland showed the lowest percentage. 
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28. Household Facilities in Occupied Dwellings, by Province, 1951 


SL a LF 


Electric py te Powered | Electric Passenger|| Total 
Province or Gas R, f 2S | Washing | Vacuum |Telephone| Radio Auto- || Occupied 
Range elrlg- | Machine | Cleaner mobile || Dwellings 

erator 

No. No. No. No. ~No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.... 3,310 5,355 18,570 4,520 14,810 56, 860 6, 670 70,980 
PsHelsland st... 1,875 4,285 9,635 3, 895 9,005 20, 150 8, 665 22,455 
Nova Scotia...... 20, 650 45,565 96,870 41,890 76,770 | 185,125 | 47,525 149,555 
New Brunswick... 18, 260 29,710 74,375 29,940 52,495 100,975 35, 880 114,010 
@uewecs. ss sac. 385, 330 401,020 645,075 283,335 499,565 802,540 231,940 858,785 
OWMbAHIO e mostes oes: 879, 660 728, 670 927,390 648,035 864,580 |1,098, 480 640,135 || 1,181,125 
Manitoba.:..5 6. = 106,095 94,675 140,160 83,305 111,425 186,890 86,915 202,400 
Saskatchewan..... 40,995 48,995'| 147,930 56,325 108, 560 203, 955 110, 205 221,455 
PAT DOEUS oS ooh dines 121, 835 87, 230 177,140 92,115 99,070 230, 260 1215335 250,750 
British Columbia..| 121,430 149,475 234,330 170, 250 192,170 308,320 153,325 337, 780 
Canada!l...... 1,699,440 |1,594,980 [2,471,475 11,413,610 [2,028,450 13,143,555 1,442,595 || 3,409,295 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


The proportion of dwellings with furnace heating ranged from 62-9 p.c. in 
Ontario to 7-6 p.c. in Newfoundland. In the case of running water, Quebec led 
all provinces with 89-5 p.c., while Saskatchewan was lowest with 26-7 p.c. Quebec 
had also the highest proportion of dwellings with flush toilets (81-6 p.c.) and 
Saskatchewan the lowest with 19-1 p.c. In the case of dwellings reporting a 
bath or shower, British Columbia showed the highest percentage with 74-8 and 
Newfoundland the lowest with 16-4. 


Wood and brick (or brick veneer) were the two principal exterior materials 
used in dwellings across Canada. Wood predominated in the Atlantic and western 
provinces but in Ontario and Quebee brick or brick veneer ranked first. A fairly 
high percentage of stucco was used in the western provinces, running from 24:2 p.c. 
in British Columbia to 13-9 p.c. in Manitoba, while 13-3 p.c. of the dwellings in 
Ontario and Quebec were of imitation brick or other sidings. 


29,—Heating and Plumbing Facilities in Occupied Dwellings, Exterior Material, and 
Dwellings in Need of Major Repair, by Province, 1951 


i a sting es Exterior Material Dw ellings rae 
Province urna’ upRIeS us ath or Brick or | 1 ~*©£° || Occupied 
Heating Water Toilet! | Shower! Wood Bo ee pa he Dwellings 
~ Veneer 1 } 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland.... 5,410 20,525 16, 210 11, 640 69,070 365 6,945 70,980 
Pe Ee sland 3.2... 6,710 9,685 7,460 6, 760 20, 840 310 2,885 22,455 
Nova Scotia...... 57,480 97,075 73,540 63, 245 138,735 2,500 19,505 149,555 
New Brunswick... 36,475 68, 330 55,480 46,115 98,335 4,365 22,350 114,010. 
CemeG ee. ae es 989,375 | 768,830 | 700,385 | 525,690 | 288,635 | 373,540 136,035 858,785 
Ontario cans: 743,240 | 970,980 | 846,760 805,035 | 339,680 | 553,630 115,350 || 1,181,125 
Manitoba......... 119,705 110,385 90, 425 87, 625 132,320 23,400 27,440 202, 400 
Saskatchewan..... 86, 675 59,180 42,395 44,010 | 159,810 15,470 45,325 221,455 
IA Derta oe 2 kstee se I Be 124,495 96,475 95,355 173,795 12,465 48, 205 250, 750 
British Columbia..| 175,300 | 294,120 | 257,895 | 252,620 | 234,745 7,990 33,530 337,780 

Canada?...... 1,637,685 |2,523,605 |2,187,025 11,938,095 11,655,915 | 994,035 | 457,570 3,409,295 

1 For exclusive use of household. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Housing data for 15 large metropolitan areas show some striking variations. 
The proportion of single detached dwellings was highest in Victoria with 76:6 p.c. 
followed closely by Vancouver with 74-4 p.c. The lowest proportion was shown 
in Montreal with 11-4 p.c. followed by Quebec with 20-7 p.c. As might be ex- 
pected, the positions were reversed for apartments and flats. The proportion of 
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owner-occupied dwellings was highest in Toronto with 70-8 p.c., followed by Victoria 
with 69-6 p.c. and Vancouver with 68-5 p.c._ In Montreal, 75-6 p.c. of the dwellings 
were tenant-occupied, in Quebec 63-8 p.c. and in Saint John 62-1 p.c. Median 
monthly rents ranged from a high of $53 in Toronto, $46 in London and $44 in 
Ottawa, to a low of $26 in Saint John, $28 in St. John’s and $33 in Quebec. 


30.—Dwelling Characteristics, by Census Metropolitan Area, 1951 


Norse.—Numbers of rooms and persons per dwelling and numbers of crowded dwellings for these areas 
are given in Vol. III of the Census of 1951. 


Owner-occupied Tenant-occupied 
M 1 A Popul Occupied a R ss Gat SS d ee 
etropolitan Area | Population fF eporting etache 

Dwellings Total a Total og ete Dwellings me 

Mortgage pst 

No. No, No. No. No. $ No. No. 
Calgary, Alta....... 139, 105 40, 235 24,135 8,980 16, 100 39 24,300 15, 250 
Edmonton, Alta.....}| 173,075 46,395 28, 880 11, 420 17,515 41 31,700 13,390 
DINE Ge\ (a 133,931 29, 640 16, 230 7,595 13,410 37 16, 640 10,130 
Hamilton, Ont...... 259, 685 68, 640 46, 655 23, 055 21,985 41 47,320 16,145 
London, Ont......... 121,516 32, 835 21,170 9,745 11, 665 46 22,400 9,115 
Montreal, Que....... 1,395,400 | 334,705 81,570 40,875 | 253,135 37 38, 155 280,470 
me Ottawa, Ont... .... 0. 281,908 66, 265 29,895 13,910 36,370 44 28, 830 28, 430 
Quebec, Que......... 274, 827 54,930 19,910 6,730 35,020 Bo 11,345 41,800 
Saint John, N.B..... Tosoot 19,735 7,480 1,855 125255 26 6,170 11, 665 
St. John’s, N’f’ld.... 67,749 12,995 8,565 1,665 4,430 28 5,670 2,800 
oronto; Ont........ 1,117,470 | 273,200 | 193,405 | 111,095 79,795 53 142,385 60,340 
Vancouver, B.C.....| 530,728 | 153,975 | 105,445 41,165 48,530 41 114,510 32,320 
Victoria, B.C........| 104,303 31,620 22,010 7,615 9,610 43 24, 225 5, 865 
Windsor, Ont... ...% 157,672 41,595 25, 605 9,890 15,990 39 28,790 10,185 
354,069 95, 955 58,770 25,155 37,185 39 62,995 30, 220 


Winnipeg, Man...... 


F Electric 
Electric 
: Furnace Flush Bath or or Gas 
Metropolitan Area Heating Toilet1 Shower! R be Refriger- 

& ator 

No. No. No. No. No. 
BPE AT AAR NEG 5 3. stave stn cuoveiese%2be0t (rerere, djelevavere 32,135 30,365 29,405 38,730 23, 030 
PMO PON PA TGA. fo lsc ars eesti 28 Cie sloouse's 36, 830 33, 580 32,500 42,530 24,125 
LP RUD CSS ee ee eee ee 16,990 22,115 20, 120 10, 220 13,155 
Biromiiton. Ont...) ee Solas enon 54,530 59,750 58, 080 66,185 51,270 
aC Getic: fois ie. Bec ojo ahs Saw gw an Alo 27,095 29, 835 28,415 31,945 22,790 
PPPOE EEOC ore eet auhen enix dnsidce anes 148, 685 318, 670 288, 665 280,385 207,495 
IE CUM MMO Titan coo Pee as ore cb is.cal chee here cid « 46, 820 58,645 51, 460 54,120 45,160 
Der Oe Se ee ee Eee 20,895 52,945 38,335 24,535 28,535 
BOT Ns rox <8 coiotwwese sek steno, 6, 260 16, 805 12,940 4,885 6, 640 
Gis SSIS TESS lg 3 (6 ERR Nt cr 2,430 9,150 6,010 1,605 2,545 
Beem Ont ei ye resto Ast sdaeieise os 254, 700 247, 420 244, 365 265, 750 196,125 
PUN OVER ELD EN Cee Se See ay Lan ne 112,380 138, 430 135, 710 83,510 80,045 
SE AMIE Cee 8 coct<.ccassastbostanety ovoce ovens 22,665 29,040 28, 600 14,315 14,985 
Windsor, COORG bal RU SA, Sones i aera a a 26,745 38, 100 36, 520 40,655 27,560 
Winnipeg, ERE Oe a Se ee can ae eon 79, 420 76,445 72,335 82,885 61, 630 

Powered Electric 

Washing Vacuum | Telephone Radio re ati 

Machine Cleaner Ys 

No. No. No. No. No. 
MUDD AU Gates vost ss eve mols e eevee b b.00.s 0% 3 30, 860 26, 430 26,745 39,025 19, 360 
Berominmen ita... olacel hk ede eh eo 36,735 26, 080 23, 285 44,235 20,850 
Halifax, OAT RR Set eas Se 19,285 11,315 22,730 27,400 10, 100 
MM ONG rs. kk 8807 Th ee 52,580 42,740 53,950 65, 420 36, 625 
London, eee 26,065 21,650 25, 235 31,565 18, 205 
a Se re ee ee a eae 230,030 155, 430 256, 230 322,275 89,300 
Ottawa, Nae nies: 51,195 34,115 53,100 63, 085 29,200 
Quebec, THOU ONE Hoe Ie te ce ee ie 42,075 19, 475 40,920 53,485 14,130 
MTOR IY. Boo occ le cece cccccecs 12, 440 7,685 12,780 18,365 6, 600 
0, DOLnUS Ni i Fe i ele ne 7,019 2,495 8,465 11,920 3,140 
Toronto, a Oe a re 211,075 184, 625 231,060 259,940 140,175 
(i SST OR a a a 110, 650 91,220 110, 925 144, 440 69, 900 
Victoria, MEM eS oe. eS 20,490 21,015 23,315 30, 280 16, 335 
Windsor, | CT Pd ec a can 35, 270 27,400 29, 020 39,125 21,970 
ene an I) 0k wk eS oe ee 70, 225 56, 855 68,125 92,550 35, 295 
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Families.*—The number of families increased at a greater rate during the 
1941-51 decade than the general population, with the result that the average number 
of persons per family dropped from 3-9 to 3:7. Table 32 shows that families with 
no children or with one or two children increased proportionately at the expense 
of families with three or more children. It is also interesting to note that the increase 
in number of families was greater than the increase in the number of children in 
families. This does not necessarily indicate a trend in the birth rate. Other 
factors have an important bearing, such as the ageing of the population, the great 
increase in the marriage rate during the years just prior to the 1951 Census, and 
the tendency for young people to leave the family home for employment elsewhere. 


32.—Family Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 


(Excluding Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Increase 1941-51 


Item 1941 1951 
No. p.c. 
IPopulavionseeeee cs eee eee ek oe inlets sees No.| 11,489,713 | 13,622,913 |} 2,133,200 18-6 
HVA TTATITOS | Roe ea a, sia,tuteseros, sie e Fee maIe wxwlonetotere eleate ve No.| 2,525,299 | 3,207,587 682,288 27-0 
IPersonsppersamnily pent wccteey erctaies co omtereeeiste ce rs 3-9 3-7 — — 
@hildrenunttamilies-2.... 00. see ces steerer este < ee 4,692,571 | 5,357,344 664,773 14-2 


Percentage of families with— 


INozchildrencatshome: aas.4 ir coe oe. eerie p.c. 31-2 82°5 — — 
OT Ghildren scence cca kee es. dace Nersoeee erase: =: 41-1 43-4 ~ — 
SAH AT OMe heceic teenie see ei eats ater. ae s 17-0 16-5 — — 
Dionsmore childrens. a were esis tee eae se 10-7 7:6 a — 


In Canada, 90-2 p.c. of the families were reported as maintaining their own 
households; Saskatchewan was the highest with 94-8 p.c. and Newfoundland the 
lowest with 86-8 p.c. Of the total family heads, 60-6 p.c. were reported as wage- 
earners or salary-earners; Ontario was highest with 67-5 p.c., followed by British 
Columbia with 63-7 p.c. and Saskatchewan was the lowest with 33-2 p.c. followed by 
Prince Edward Island with 36-8 p.c. Ontario showed the highest median earnings 
of family head followed by British Columbia and Alberta. Prince Edward Island 
showed the lowest median earnings. 


Of the 778,238 children in the 14-17 age group for Canada, 66-0 p.c. were at 
school in 1951, 21-5 p.c. were in the labour force and 12-5 p.c. were in neither the 
labour force nor at school. British Columbia had 79-4 p.c. at school, Alberta 77:7 
p.c., and Saskatchewan 76-2 p.c. The percentage at school in Quebec, 52-5, was the 
lowest among the provinces. In the 18-24 age group for Canada, 13-2 p.c. were 
at school, 73-9 p.c. were in the labour force and 12-9 p.c. were in neither. British 
Columbia again was high with 19-5 p.c. at school, followed by Alberta with 18-3 p.c. 
Newfoundland was the lowest with 8-0 p.c. at school and Quebec followed with 
9-4 p.c. 


* For census purposes, a Family consists of husband and wife (with or without children) or a parent with » 
an unmarried child (or children) living together in the same dwelling. Unmarried sons and daughters 
under 25 years of age and living with their parents are classed as Children as well as wards and guardianship 
children under 21 years of age. Unmarried sons and daughters, 25 years of age or over, living with their 
parents are counted as family members but not as children. 
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33.—Size and Type of Families together with Median Earnings of Head of 
Wage-Earner Families, by Province, 1951 


Type of Family Wage-Earner 


Average N ioe Families 
ot Maintaining 

Province Total Persons Maintain- Own Household = |——————_- 

Families F ce ing Own |——_ Median 

amily Household Belated Not Total Earnings 

Related of Head 

No. No No No. No. No $ 

Newfoundland......... 74, 858 4-4 64,957 8,525 1,376 41,180 1,573 
er AGIAN... w «ioe ces 21,381 4-0 19,354 1,686 341 7,872 1,564 
Nova Scotia........... 145, 127 3°9 129,036 11,503 4,588 88,091 2,026 
New Brunswick........ 111, 639 4-1 100, 962 8,935 1,742 63,948 1, 886 
EBT DEG, ais's lie usisce oss 856, 041 4-2 776, 665 57,061 22,315 538,216 2,238 
OLAESSU 0 ae ee 1,162,772 3°4 1,020,152 78,045 64, 575 785, 162 2,504 
MIAIGODE «ce ooo ce.core < s 191,268 3-6 , 703 8,577 5,988 100, 855 2,291 
Saskatchewan......... 196,188 3-7 186, 063 6, 543 3,582 65,124 2,160 
IAEBOLUN Secrest oars ees 223,326 3°7 209 , 226 8, 443 5,657 107, 042 2,346 
British Columbia...... 299, 845 3:3 278, 850 11,872 9,123 190,998 2,466 
Canada!....... 3,287,384 3-7 2,966,739 | 201,283 | 119,362 | 1,990,559 2,345 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


34.—Age and Activity of Children 24 Years of Age or Under at Home, by Province, 1951 


14-17 Years 18-24 Years 
: .Under 
Province 6-13 years In In Total 
6 years S at 1 Labour] Total Sg a 1 Labour| Total 
¢n00! | Force choo! | Force 
Newfoundland...... 69, 861 63,973 | 15,880 3,945 | 23,290 1,583 | 14,435 | 19,904 177,028 
12 Oa Ce 15,397 15,310 4,412 1, 403 6,539 633 3, 866 5,322 42,568 
Nova Scotia........ 96,305 99,446 | 29,280 5,790 | 39,312 4,421 | 22,951 | 32,046 267,109 
New Brunswick.... 87,541 85,841 | 22,558 6,134 | 32,917 3,171 | 19,749 | 27,184 233, 483 
MCD CE sae foe cis ees 638, 004 644,939 |130,803 | 71,549 |249,140 | 27,732 |219,187 |295,952 || 1,828,035 
OWbATIONS: os. sisieces 593,180 564,276 |157,259 | 48,638 |225,315 | 34,752 |169,569 |219,627 || 1,602,398 
Manitoba......-2. 3. 105, 415 105,217 | 29,897 7,492 | 41,837 5,495 | 29,575 | 39,860 292,329 
Saskatchewan...... 117, 093 122,821 | 40,034 7,459 | 52,572 6,961 | 28,560 | 42,167 334, 653 
PATIDCLED .. Fu. ore oe 136,155 134,542 | 41,912 7,448 | 53,974 8,113 | 30,731 | 44,412 369, 083 


British Columbia...| 146,340 | 141,555 | 41,464 6,820 52,226 | 9,297 | 33,722 | 47,565 387, 686 


Canada!. . . (2,009,730 {1,981,360 [513,766 |167,034 |778,238 (102,189 [572,781 |774,851 || 5,544,179 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 35 shows the population and the number of families in 15 large metro- 
politan areas, as well as the average size of family and median annual earnings of 
wage-earner family heads. 


35.—Family Characteristics, by Census Metropolitan Area, 1951 - 


Wage-earner Families 


Average 

Metropolitan Area Population | Families Felare Median 

en Total Earnings 

Family of Head 

No. No. No. No $ 

NL os no 5. gle &: Sinre. ns i apse, wis 139, 105 36, 429 3-2 26,675 2,495 
BEUIMONUOUS A LUA. ccs). fac coe sdewisaiee sles s > 173,075 43,548 3-4 32,665 2,440 
BINS ce o0Fs wd va ciatsveleicceeetelalotee oo 133,931 30, 327 3-6 23,705 2,253 
BRL G52 6 oto ic5 2 o.5,s:hs caoeyens syaie Sere 259, 685 68, 820 3-2 54, 376 2,675 
PSION Gs. oi hora cere ce Fed ga cies 121,516 rok Leal en 3-2 24,106 2,522 
Montreal, COUP waite ciate ciate sete te Aieiere uate 1,395, 400 334, 967 3°6 251,418 2,420 
Ottawa, Ont ERA relays cl rs teks nseta'ahsleForerave.loyets 281,908 67,017 3°6 52,799 2,484 
Quebec, GOT ae Ga Rae Oe ae ere SPs 274, 827 54,076 4-3 39,168 2,165 
CEES RES ts). os Sy ind oe 78,337 18,414 3:6 13,579 2,099 
BMS CHENTASRPONG PALCL «cca s cate cistoieiclete c'clesd we oie’ 67,749 13, 964 4-2 9,957 2,076 
Toronto, Ont 25.8 SAS GSN aS BEERS Ab Oe Sec ae 1,117,470 302,381 3-1 230, 607 2,653 
eS Apes a 530, 728 141,939 3-1 97,723 2,506 
Victoria, B Oe er te BO er Tne ree 104, 303 27,988 3-0 17,759 2,454 
Windsor, ‘CNT a RS eee eeenee 157, 672 40,729 3-4 33, 232 2,701 
SNETMNS freS, 5 db ck-a bem ode dle's v'els'c 354, 069 94,321 3-2 70,711 2,369 
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Section 12.—The Blind and Deaf Population 


Information was obtained in the 1951 Census for totally blind or deaf persons. 
Persons blind in one eye, for example, were not recorded as blind and partially deaf 
persons, such as those able to hear with the help of a mechanical aid, were not in- 


so 


cluded. Table 36 shows the number and proportion of blind and deaf persons per 


10,000 population in each province and territory, while Table 37 classifies the blind 
and deaf population of Canada by age groups. More detailed information on this 
subject is contained in Volume II of the 1951 Census. 
36.—Number of Blind and Deaf Persons and Proportion per 10,099 Population, 
by Province, 1951 


Number Number per 10,000 Population 
Province or Territory P Blind ; Bind 
Blind Deaf atdens Blind Deaf and Beat 
Newfoundland ss ccct ser mec cock ce we oie 513 ~ 497 27 14-2 13-8 0-7 
PrincesWdiward sland: ot. at-% 6 sclas 104 88 4 10-6 8-9 0-4 
INONGUSCOLIAT emi etsin eae ee ie ce inert 943 747 43 ||. 14-7 11-6 0-7 
DREN WLCK 5 tecaeacle ol desea isos eaendredtee 744 554 33 14-4 10-7 0-6 
(avs SEES ai the I eee eT 3,734 5, 139 199 9-2 12-7 0-5 
COME ATIO ee ye Na coe hs ah oa nin orate ee 4,173 3,897 200 9-1 8-5 0-4 
Manitoba sieeist cobekel tee eta eee 712 596 32 9-2 7:7 0-4 
DASUULCHOWAD 0.5 Joni twinlele's cuauietes forces 590 628 29 7-1 7-6 0-3 
Alberta te aw. « Saud ecee Seen gas oe 613 556 21 6-5 5-9 0-2 
BritishaColumbiace-cereee mete. «dees 972 907 68 8:3 7-8 0-6 
MERON ITIGONY ascetics ote cee tee eats 8 4 — 8-8 4-4 ee 
Northwest Territories.............0.06¢ 18 3 _ 11-2 1-9 — 
Canadar de ee an ee 13,124 13,616 656 9-4 9-7 0-5 
37.—Blind and Deaf Persons, by Age Group, 1951 
Blind Deaf Blind and Deaf 
Age Group | S| 
No. p.c¢. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
(ed viears ciyniaie weicwerche te eioaes ctoues, desester ole 123 0-9 193 1-4 8) 1-4 
OMEE See INn. ok 5 coeie ae ee Rays oe be 186 1-4 680 5-0 14 2-1 
Ore AS sae Seiten, » cistectte tote Nore cia 271 2-1 875 6-4 14 2-1 
BSL ON ee Ren i Sei rdh Ooee es aes eek ss 302 2-3 740 5-4 13 2-0 
a eae Mae per ae eR cae eesti oaa crete we atetote es 302 2-3 Ove 4-9 11 1-7 
PASS hte 3 Sale ae OA e ay eararee 809 6-2 1,301 9-6 20 3-0 
B54 d Sees epee ee. Se ataen teeter meee 1,022 7:8 1,347 9-9 30 4-6 
"Tai, Sets) iat aricicmocd cause 1,301 9-9 1,330 9-8 40 6-1 
BGA SSR 2 Rartectenav a Prete are eee Soe 2,076 , 15-8 1,545 11-3 68 10-4 
GO= CO er corr oben attain oti arabe Gv stole ttre tec 1,490 11-4 1,059 7-8 56 8-5 
BOTOPIOMEE Tee ieee ea eas stems ale tierra Hake 5, 242 39°9 3, 875 28-5 381 58-1 
Totals, All Ages ............... 13,124 100-0 13, 616 100-0 656 100-0 


‘ 


Section 13.—Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 (replaced 
by the Statistics Act, 1948) provided for a census of population and agriculture for 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and every 
tenth year thereafter, in addition to the nation-wide decennial census. 

The latest Prairie Province census was taken as of June 1, 1946, and the results 
are summarized in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 162-171, and in the Year Book 1951, 


pp. 130-132. More detailed information may be obtained in the census volumes of 
the 1946 Census of the Prairie Provinces. 
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Section 14.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


- The Indians.*—Entry of native tribes into North America probably began as 


. early as 15,000 years ago, according to the findings of archeologists. It is believed 


that roving bands of hunters, driven from their lands in northeastern Asia, crossed 
into North America by way of the Bering Strait. Ethnic origins of the Indians 
appear to have varied. Differences in language were many and, though they 


- yvaried somewhat from tribe to tribe, religious background and traditions seemed 


to stem from practically the same source. 


There are ten linguistic groups of Indians in Canada, of which four are east 
of the Rocky Mountains—Algonkian, Athapaskan, Iroquoian and Siouan—and 


six are west of the Rockies—Kootenayan, Salishan, Wakashan, Tsimshian, Haida, 


and Tlinkit. Indians of Algonkian stock are the most numerous and are scattered 
throughout the area from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky Mountains. Included 
in the Algonkian stock are such tribes as the Micmacs of the Maritimes, the 
Montagnais of Quebec and the Ojibwas, Crees and Blackfeet who live in the Prairie 


— Provinces. The Iroquoian stock, which includes the Hurons, is found mainly in 


Ontario and Quebec, while tribes. of Sioux are located in the Prairie Provinces. 
The Northwest and Yukon Territories are the usual homelands of the Athapaskan. 


According to the 1951 Census, there were 155,874 persons of Indian origin in 
Canada, distributed by provinces and sex as follows:— 


Province Male Female Total Province Male Female Total 
Newfoundland...... 184 174 358 Saskatchewan...... 11,265 10,985 22,250 
Pe nvisland ca. eee loo 121 257 Al bertase:. 4.8, ah 10,743 10,420 21,163 
Nova Scotia........ BSI AL) MOR RRO ele British Columbia...14,602 13,876 28,478 
New Brunswick.... 1,164 1,091 2,255 arlcont ie eae aye 734 799 1,583 
HODOC Aus aes uses 7,050 00,075) 14, 631 NEW i TER roti ee s. 2 1-013 mavl U2okeor coo 
OMtaViO-. see es: 19,025 18,345 37,370 a —— 
MEBTITEOD Biase Gu ¢ sree 10,642 10,382 21,024 GOAN AAS eee 79,343 76,5381 155,874 


These figures include all persons with a paternal ancestor of Indian race, many of 
whom have long been assimilated and have lost their identity as Indians. The 
number of persons considered. as Indians under Indian legislation is placed at 
136,407. They are divided into about 600 bands and live on 2,200 or more reserves 
set aside for their use and benefit. 


The Indian Act.—First enunciation of the Crown’s policy with regard to 
Indians was the Proclamation of 1763, which confirmed the practice already being 
followed of recognizing the title of Indians to the lands they occupied and making 
compensation for the surrender of their aboriginal interest in the soil. The first 
office devoted solely to Indian affairs was set up in 1755 under Sir William Johnson 


and in 1860 Indian administration, formerly under the jurisdiction of the Imperial 


Government, became the responsibility of the Province of Canada and was placed 
under the Crown Lands Department. 


The administration of Indians and Indian lands was made a federal responsi- 
bility by the British North America Act. Immediately following Confederation 
in 1867, Indian Affairs was attached to the Department of the Secretary of State 
and in 1873 was transferred to the newly created Department of the Interior. In 
1880, under the provisions of the Indian Act, the Indian Affairs Branch became a 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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separate department and remained so until Dec. 1, 1936, when it became a branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources. Since Jan. 18, 1950, Indian Affairs 
has been a branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Following Confederation, the Parliament of Canada enacted legislation con- 
cerning Indians which was first consolidated in the Indian Act of 1876. This Act, 
under which Indian administration was conducted, contained nearly all the Canadian 
law dealing expressly with Indians and was further revised and consolidated in 
1880. It remained in effect, as amended from time to time, until Sept. 4, 1951, when 
the new Indian Act was proclaimed. The new Act was drafted following a complete 
review of the old Act and inquiry into Indian affairs by a Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and the House of Commons during 1946, 1947 and 1948. Proposed 
legislation was widely circulated among the Indians and others interested in their 
welfare, and many representations were received suggesting improvements to the 
various provisions. Before the passing of the Act, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration discussed the proposed legislation with representative Indian groups 
at Ottawa and in other parts of Canada. 


Administration.—The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch, under 
the Citizenship and Immigration Act and the Indian Act, is to administer the affairs 
of the Indians of Canada in a manner that will enable them to become increasingly 
self-supporting and independent. The functions of the Branch include the manage- 
ment of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, trust funds, welfare projects, relief, 
family allowances, education, descent of property, rehabilitation of Indian veterans 
on reserves, Indian treaty obligations, enfranchisement of Indians and other matters. 


The Indian Act provides a measure of self-government on reserves through 
Band councils chosen according to tribal custom or under an elective system of 
- secret ballot. The various expenditures of Band funds, with few exceptions, require 
the consent of the Band council, comprising a chief and councillors. The right to 
vote in Band elections and other votes is extended to all members of a Band, men 
and women, who have reached the age of twenty-one years. A number of Indian 
women have been elected to office since the new Act came into force. Secrecy 
of voting has been provided under election regulations. The powers of Band 
councils to make by-laws correspond in a general way with those exercised by 
councils in a rural municipality. 


Indians who are veterans of the First or Second World War and their wives 
may vote in federal elections. Indians who live off the reserve, under certain cir- 
cumstances, also have the right to vote, while Indians who live on the reserve may 
vote if they waive exemption to taxation on personal property such as earnings or 
other incomes received on the reserve. Indians may sue and be sued, subject to 
provisions of the Indian Act exempting from seizure real and personal property 
held on the reserve. 


Enfranchisement, the removal of all legal distinction between Indians and other 
members of the community, is provided for under the Indian Act. An enfranchised 
Indian is no longer subject to the provisions of the Act. In order to facilitate 


enfranchisement of Indian Bands, agreements may be entered into with provincial 


or municipal authorities to provide financial assistance to indigent, infirm, or aged 
members of the enfranchised Band. 
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The nomadic existence followed by Bands of Indian hunters is gradually giving 
way to a more stable way of life. Many Indians are profitably engaged in the 
fishing industry on the British Columbia coast; Indians across Canada are being 
encouraged to engage in agricultural pursuits and are prominent in many other 
trades and occupations. For example, the reputation of the Indians from the Caugh- 
nawaga Reserve, near Montreal, as skilful structural steel workers is known through- 
out North America, providing a profitable source of steady employment for these 
Indians. 


The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indian population under their 
jurisdiction at five-year intervals. The figures for 1949 given in Tables 38 and 39 
are the latest available. 


38.—Indian Population, classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
Departmental Census, 1949 


| 
Under 7 Years and |}16 Years and|21 Years and! 70 Years or | 


Province or 7 Years Under 16 Under 21 Under 70 Over Totals 


‘Territory Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe 

Male riente Male ‘ale Male Snle Male mate Male nls Male tanto 

No. | No No No No No. | No No No No No No 
Prince Edward Island.. 24 20 33 33 16 9 68 58 6 6 147 126 
NOVA OCOLIA..c.:-...... 273) 2438) 292) 302 123 132} 635} 544 50 47|| 1,373] 1,268 
New Brunswick........ 230), 2287 25a. 240 102 111} 479} 414 33 26|| 1,106] 1,033 
RE IRC ec oa su ees 1,587} 1,642) 1,611] 1,655} 844 839| 3,832) 3,407) 2938] 260! 8,167| 7,803 
PO AIO eG ce es eels 3,347| 3,351] 3,323! 3,346) 1,758] 1,745) 8,274| 7,996) - 711 720)|17,413]17, 158 
TATTOOS... f..ce ose ces es 2,023) 1,992] 1,963} 2,024] 9438 832) 3,823) 3,349] 295) 305) 9,047) 8,502 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,853] 1,869} 1,795) 1,866 854 811) 3,416] 3,347 246 2511 8,164) 8,144 
LOST 1,681] 1,708} 1,626) 1,570] 693 675| 2,844) 2,541 201 266]| 7,045] 6,760 
British Columbia....... 3,147| 3,144] 3,003} 3,149) 1,423] 1,412] 6,332) 5,245) 550) 531)14,455)13,481 
poukon-Lerritory.......< 158 U7 147 163 67 7B) BEBE ATR 25 20) 730) 713 
Northwest Territories. . 396) 338] 375} 393 189 181 923 842 63 72|| 1,946] 1,826 
OURS. .5.00.06 ce wes 14, 728) 14, 715)14, 421/14, 746| 7,012) 6,820/30, 959/28, 029) 2,473) 2,504/69, 593) 66, 814 


_ 39.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, Departmental Census, 1949 


Church : Other | Abori- 
Province or Territory of Baptist he ater: Se . ene Christian| ginal Totals 
England Let ees atholle | Beliefs | Beliefs 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island..... — — — — 273 — 273 
IOWA SCOUMA. Wi cs osc csc. — oa —— — 2,641 — — 2,641 
New Brunswick........... _ — — — 2,139 —_— _ 2,139 
BID D EGR cS eS obs aie a.0's 3,100 — 451 — 12,120 152 147 15,970 
BUAGATIORS act. bo esl eae 10,529 1,514 6,436 611 12,065 1,110 2,306 34,571 
CAGE) en ee Davo 12 4,586 76M 6, 251 118 116 17,549 
Saskatchewan............. 4,980 —_— 1,682 184 8,402 25 1,035 16,308 
UNG Sn oe 1,963 127 1,708 —_ 9,768 _ 239 13, 805 
British Columbia......... 5,561 _ 5, 623 — 15,977 775 — 27,936 
faikoniDerritory.......... 1,191 —_ -~ oa 210 18 24 1,443 
Northwest Territories..... 668 — — — 3,104 o — See 
UMTS [Sean ea 33, 727 1,653 | 20,486 1,526 | 72,950 2,198 3,867 || 136,407 


Information on Indian lands and property is secured each year and is given 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, in Tables 40 and 41. 
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49.—Indian Lands and Property, by Class and Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


SN ———————————— EEE 
Land Property 
Province Un- Cleared tinder Total 
or Territory cleared | but not | Gyti- Area of |/Private|Church-| Council) Saw- 
and Un- | Culti- ahTGK Re- Houses es Houses} mills 
-leultivated| vated serves! 
acres acres acres acres No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island..... WPA 820 200 2,741 50 1 1 — 
ING VANOCObIA: or neat cee 22,677 1,463 786 19,492 509 10 1 2 
New Brunswick........... 33, 158 1, 122 288 SHETO 409 6 2 1 
CNTOIC Gi meter a: siersasiehedeearienes 138,461 11516 5,658 179,619 2,057 23 4 2. 
OTPAEION O: ace re etic careers 1,194,691 105, 897 38,849 | 1,559,349 5,564 113 52 28 
Manitobases> cxeciactdes tee 308, 969 156, 700 Psp AWS) 524,346 3,728 73 16 13 
SaskatGhewalia.cccmice selene 469,363 605, 800 150,518 | 1,203,953 3,189 58 17 3 
TAB OLbakic: Seicnientes eee 545,783 767, 841 148,766 | 1,516,654 ono 30 19 4 
British) Columbian. sees 474,212 | 243,569 39,075 | 821,090 || 6,848 165 91 20 
Northwest and Yukon 
NerritOLies yee cei er 8,538 45 15 5, 620 161 2 1 — 
Totalse sect ee teeta: 3,192,573 | 1,894,273 | 409,328 | 5,870,591 || 25,651 486 204 73 
A TG ri PS DET Ea aN Ty se ee 
1 Includes areas under water and waste land. ei 
41.—Live Stock Owned by Indians, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 
Dy gO areca de 2b dt a a ee eee 
Horses Cattle 
Province or Territory Geldings : 
Stallions and Foals Bulls Steers ee gece 
Mares ows toc 
No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island........ — 9 — 1 7 7 3 
INOVALSCOtLam ons seisosin nurs — 57 — g —_ 62 31 
ING WA CULG WACK. beieiveierene — 28 — —_ — 6 ii 
Quebece.c meus oteueee saree 1 334 39 23 53 833 427 
Ontario. 2 eee eee 32 1,786 61 85 320 2,797 1,331 
WNanitO ste vscmeticis me ciesieke srenetcrec 3 1,667 44 21 PAS: 758 384 
Saskatchewan aeccsiieiierascticcs 2 4,793 134 65 720 1,791 1,008 
Jl OYS5ia RD de ein ah ee ie ae ae Res 143 6, 685 629 240 1, 836 7,987 6,090 
Bcifisho Column iam seten te. cet 107 5,283 539 . 209 3, 880 5,ol3 3,383 
Northwest and Yukon 
PROEEICOMeS tarts shefel ccsanre terete i 18 — _ — —_ — 
Totalse see ees ae 289 20,660 1,446 653 7,089 19, 554 12, 658 


Education.—The proportion of Indians who have become satisfactorily adjusted — 
to modern conditions is, of course, greater among those who have taken full advantage 
of the Federal Government’s educational program. Residential schools are available 7 


ae 


to Indian children from broken homes, orphans or those who, because of isolation | 
or the nomadic way of life of their parents, would otherwise be unable to attend 
school. For children who can live at home, the Federal Government operates day 
schools in Indian communities. Alternatively, where conditions are favourable, 
arrangements are made with local educational authorities for Indian children to 
attend non-Indian schools. An increasing number of Indian children in the ele- 
mentary grades have been admitted to schools where other children are enrolled 
and the majority of Indian children attending secondary school and college classes 
are educated in association with non-Indians. The Federal Government pays the — 
charges for school fees and books, necessary transportation and, for some students 
who must live away from home, part or all of the cost of room and board. ‘ 
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_ Similar assistance is given to Indian young people to encourage them to obtain 
vocational and professional training. Of those who have qualified as school teachers, 
more than 40 are now serving in Indian schools. Indians have qualified in medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, agriculture and other professions. Preference in appointment 
to positions in the Indian service is given to qualified Indians. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, there were 456 Indian schools in operation, 

comprising 67 residential schools, 347 regular day schools, 30 seasonal schools and 

12 hospital schools. The enrolment in residential schools was 10,112 and in all 
_ other schools, 15,837. Enrolment by province was: P.E.I., 52; N.S., 605; N.B., 388; 

Que., 2,426; Ont., 5,861; Man., 3,562; Sask., 3,609; Alta., 3,272; B.C., 5,447; 
_Y.T., 284; and N.W.T., 443. 


42.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-53 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 


Viewty S i Attendance 
verage verage ——-———_——___——- 

Se carted Wego ey Attend Pee P.C. of 

ance ance No. Enrol- 

ment 

LIS oR es Se eee 8,729 7,902 7,858 5,355 16,587 13,257 79-9 
Op 2 Sa dee Oe eet er 8, 865 8,006 Unive 5,159 16,438 13,165 80-1 
UND A Aan Eee ae 9,149 8, 264 9, 656 6,779 18, 805 15,043 80-0 
ai AS Gee ae 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19, 622 15, 641 79-7 
eae Pi leaks ec eae ns Sista 8, 986 7,863 lS 8,296 20,101 16,159 80-3 
iE Scot Toe eae 9,368 8,345 12,615 10,414 21,983 18,759 85-3 
UM Sen ee 0 ae og  a 9,316 8,593 14,093 12,060 23,409 20, 653 88-2 
SPRAINS Ak ct 5 >. BS ecce bc 9,357 8,779 15,514 13,526 24,871 22,305 89-7 
LL Gut RS Ges linet Sraprrtaaemae 9,844 9,175 15,746 13, 673 25,590 22, 848 89-3 
ete Mee ro si ft da arable 5 bone as 10,112 9,309 15, 837 13, 826 25,949 oeleo 89-2 


In addition to pupils in Indian schools there were 2,082 Indian children enrolled 
in elementary grades in provincial schools and 702 in secondary provincial schools, 
making a total enrolment of Indians in educational classes of 28,739. In the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1953, there were 1,347 Indians receiving secondary and higher 
education. 


. Welfare—During 1952, 20,713 Indian families received $3,721,164 in family 
- allowances on behalf of 60,747 children. These payments have helped the Indians 
to give their children a better-balanced diet’ and to keep them longer at school. 
Approximately $3,000,000 is given annually to Indians through old age security 

_ and old age assistance payments and blind persons allowances. 

In cases of necessity, the Government gives direct assistance in the form of 
food, fuel, clothing, household equipment and care to individuals or groups of 
individuals. The food ration to destitute Indians has recently been increased and 
extended welfare services are available to the various reserves through the employ- 
ment of a number of qualified social workers. 

Improvement in housing conditions has been achieved in recent years through 
the efforts of the Indians themselves, as a result of expenditures from appropriation 

_ of Indian Band funds, and through Veterans’ Land Act benefits. Costs of house 
~ repairs during the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, amounted to approximately $166,085 
and the value of new houses built on the various reserves was estimated at $736,987. 
Revolving Fund loans are available for the purchase of farm machinery, implements, 
gas and oil, fencing materials, seed grain, live stock and similar essentials, and also 
for payment of wages and repairs to buildings and vehicles. 
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Fur Conservation.—During 1952 the fur-development program, undertaken 
in co-operation with the various provinces, was continued. Beaver production in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario increased, approximately 143,500 pelts, 
with an estimated value of $1,200,000, being taken. In addition, about 621,000 
muskrats, having a value of $835,000, were trapped in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Indian participation in the three provinces from the trapping of these fur-bearers 
was valued at about $1,290,000. In the Province of Quebec, nine fur preserves 
with a total area of approximately 150,000 sq. miles are set aside exclusively for 
Indian trappers under joint management by the Indian Affairs Branch and the 
Quebec Department of Fish and Game. Five reserves are in production and one 
in partial production. During 1952, these areas produced over 138,300 beaver, 
which brought more than $235,000 to the Indian trappers. 


Hight full-time supervisors are employed across Canada to assist the Indians 
to derive the fullest possible benefits from hunting and trapping. 


The Eskimos.*—The Eskimos are only a fragment of the total population of 
Canada, numbering, according to the 1951 Census, only 9,733 persons. However, 
they are part of the human resources of the country and as such are entitled to the 
benefits of Canadian citizenship and to assistance in adapting themselves to changing 
conditions. They, together with the Indians, represent the original inhabitants 
of Canada and their ingenuity and resourcefulness is illustrated by the fact that they 
have maintained their existence against a harsh unrelenting climate in a region 
where food, being almost entirely fish or animal, requires great skill to obtain and 
is most unpredictable in its availability. Advancing civilization has, however, 
brought many problems to Canada’s northernmost citizens, who have been literally 
translated from the Stone Age to the Atomic Age in a period of 40 to 50 years, and 
to these problems the Federal Government has been giving increasing attention. 


The Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of 
Resources and Development is responsible for the administration of Eskimo affairs. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare is responsible for health and 
medical services. Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments throughout the 
north undertake field duties for both Departments. In fact, the problems involved 
in looking after a sparse Eskimo population scattered over about 900,000 sq. miles 
of territory requires the continuous co-operation of all northern inhabitants— 
teachers, missionaries, traders, doctors, nurses, radio operators and weather- 
station personnel. Administrative contact is maintained by radio and through 
the Eastern Arctic Patrol which carries representatives of the Administration and 
other government departments on an annual inspection tour. Officers of the Ad- 
ministration also visit Arctic posts periodically by air. . 


Family allowances are paid to Eskimos in kind from a list designed to sup- — 
plement rather than to supplant the normal native diet. Eskimos also enjoy the 
full benefits of old age security and old age assistance payments and of allowances 
for blind persons. 

Missions, assisted by Government grants, operate hospitals at Aklavik, 
Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung, and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare has nursing stations at Coppermine, Fort Chimo, Coral Harbour, Port 
Harrison, Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour. Tuberculosis and other medical 
surveys are carried out from year to year and treatment, where necessary, is. 
provided either at the hospitals within the territory or at larger institutions outside. 


5 *Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Resources and Development, 
ttawa. 
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To supplement the work of the missions, which operate schools in a number 
of settlements assisted by Government grants, the Government has, since the end 
of the Second World War, built eight schools primarily for Eskimo children. These 
schools are spread across the top of the continent from the Mackenzie Delta to 
northern Quebec—at Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, 
Coral Harbour, Cape Dorset, Port Harrison and Fort Chimo. Missions are also 
assisted in the operation of two industrial homes, one at Chesterfield Inlet and the 
other at Pangnirtung, where aged and physically handicapped Eskimos are cared 
for. Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the conservation 
of the wildlife resources upon which the Eskimo depends for his livelihood. Game 
preserves have been established where only natives may hunt and trap and encour- 
agement is given to the observance of hunting practices designed to conserve the 
supply of game and fish. 


To help clarify and co-ordinate thinking on Eskimo problems, a round-table 
conference was held in May 1952 of all organizations, government and private, 
concerned with the Eskimos. Represented were the Departments of Resources 
and Development, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Health and Welfare, 


- Transport, National Defence, and Public Works, as well as the R.C.M.P., the 


Church of England and Roman Catholic missions, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
individuals with special knowledge of or interest in Eskimos. As a result of this con- 
ference a continuing committee was established to study the problems of the 
Eskimos, with a sub-committee to give special attention to educational problems. 
The first meeting of the committee was held in October 1952. In matters of health 
it was decided to establish two convalescent or rehabilitation centres for Eskimos 
who have recovered from tuberculosis and are returning again to the rigours of 
northern life. These centres will be located at Driftpile, Alta., and Frobisher Bay, 
southern Baffin Island. 


In the education field, it is proposed to extend the present school system (see 
also pp. 319-320) to provide hostels at schools for Eskimo children who live away 
from the settlements. Many of these children could attend school during the 
spring and summer months without interfering too much with their normal, nomadic 
way of life. Plans are also under way to provide higher education and technical 
training for those who show particular aptitude. Eskimos with the necessary 
qualifications will be assisted to prepare themselves for work as teachers, nurses 
or artisans, either among their own people or in settlements in or out of the Arctic. 
An eight-room school to include high-school classes will be erected at Aklavik, 
N.W.T., and the existing school there will be converted into a vocational training 
centre. 


An Eskimo Research Unit was established by the Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Development to study Eskimo 
problems and to work in conjunction with the continuing committee. Efforts 
will be made to encourage self-sufficiency of the Eskimo by better utilization of 
the existing resources of the country and the development of small local industries 
such as whaling, fishing, boat-building, manufacture of clothing, eiderdown col- 
lecting and art handicrafts. Eskimos in over-populated or depleted areas will be 
encouraged and assisted to move to areas where game is more plentiful or where 
employment may be found. A fund has been established from which loans may 
be made to assist Eskimos to carry out approved projects for the betterment of 
their economy. 
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Section 15.—Statistics of World Population 


The figures in the following table are from the United Nations Statistical é 
Year Book 1952 and, except where otherwise indicated, are official mid-year 
estimates for 1951. 


43.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1951 : 
Continent and Country Area Population || Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles "000 
Africa Africa—concl. 
Self-Governing Trust Territories—concl, 7 
Territories— Ruanda-Urundi (Belg. 
Dey piss. cae ase ne 386, 101 20,729 Adm aie Fro 20,916 3, 8352 
IE ADIODIA. eee eee ns 409 , 267 15, 000 Somaliland (Ital. Adm.) 198, 276 1, 247 
Liberian eetee ere ce A 43, 000 1, 6481 Tanganyika (Br. Adm.) 362,675 7,827 
EiDyas eee tee ee 679,360 1,124 Togoland (Br. Adm.)... 13,041 404 - 
Union of South Africa.... 472, 667 12, 683 Togoland (Fr. Adm.)... 21, 236 1,014 . 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- Former Mandated Terri- r 
ritories and Depend- tory (Un. of S. Afr.)— 
eae South-West Africa....... 317,713 416 
Belgium— 
7 2 
Belgian Congo.......... 904,994 11, 463 Military, OE RI 
Peat halen a ania g g30%l citebat ae hove tle 47,877 1, 1047 
Comoro Islands......... 834 165 
French EquatorialAfrica| 969,114 4,484 |\;Condominium— 
French Somaliland...... 8,378 55 || Anglo-Egyptian Sudan... 967, 453 8,740 
orn West Africa..... Lee 17,208 
ACALASCAD. ssc os ee eres 227,738 4,333 ; 
Moroceo.......0s0ece00 150, 888 EMT if al aoe ee ee 
TOWMION. Sar nee eo erie ea a 969 263 || Tangier 135 172 
ALUNISIA we do seeiee teen 60,166 37 5003s eee tr fa Ee ee i 
Portugal— 
Ang olattaneeters tne os ae 481,352 4,130 
Cape Verde Islands..... io 150 i 
Mozambique............ 297,732 5, 781 America, North : 
Portuguese Guinea...... 13,948 517 3 
S30 Tomé and Principe.. 372 60 |Self-Governing 
Territories— 
Spain— Canada. . aS ee SAT ee 3,845,144 14, 0095 % 
Moroccan Protectorate: Oosta Rita. orete. esa. 19, 695 825 . 
Northern Zone......... 7,589 1,0714 | Cuba,......-.-..0..- 00s. 44,218 5, 469 
Southern Zone®. «s.- hc: 10, 0004 134 || Dominican Republic..... 19,129 2,167 
Possessions in North : HiLeSalvadoriey.cse.. eee 13,176 1,920 
ALT CA Ieee, si ee Ge 824 1424 || Guatemala.............. 42,042 2,887 
Spanish Guinea. ........ 10,831 ig esen Betas Sie eoaig ety ee oe 
j 4 |) ELONGUTAS........ Sah eleueh sheave ’ ’ 
Spanish West Africa..... 108,919 81 Mexico 3s Secret 760) 875 - 96" 532 
United Kingdom— FCATAGUA 5 slop viele «cee seis pbkO os] 1, 088 
Basutoland............. 11,715 578 || Panama, .............+-. 28,575 817 
Bechuanaland.......,... 274,981 290 || United States............ 3,022,275 154, 353° 
Gambia Llerstcocr 7. 5 4,003 279 
Gola ;@oast: ets eae 78,799 3,929 ||Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
BS GOVA, etree: 6 Ss eciols a 224,952 5, 680 ritories and Depend- 
Mauritius and encies— 
dependencies........... 809 5004 || Denmark— 
INSU QO ERS Seep co 338, 580 25,000 Greenland 25 6. cates ae 840, 0019 23 
pens igs ee 290,309 12 ore 
VASAIANC: wctee ese are 44,581 2,401 
OU LClOR Asean aes vs os 81 5 eer 687 2924 
pour eres). gs L sols || Martinique. . Bees 425 2764 
1erl a wueONG a... 1s aie ; , i j 
Somaliland Protectorate 67,997 500 St. Pierre and Miquelon. e 2 
Southern Rhodesia...... 150,327 2,158 
WAZ eee yearn orcas. 6,704 200 || Netherlands, The— 
Deandalekee. orci: 93,977 5,187 || Netherlands Antilles.... 366 166 
Zanzibar and Pemba.... 1, 020 272 
United Kingdom— 
Trust Territories— Bermiudantacs: satan: 3 21 383 - 
Cameroons (Br. Adm.).. 34, 080 1,000 British Honduras....... 8, 867 70 
Cameroons (Fr. Adm.).. 169, 498 3,125 British West Indies..... 12, 498 2, 7834 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 156. 
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43.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1951—continued 


Continent and Country 


America, North—concl. 


Non - Self - Governing 
Territories and De- 
pendencies—concl. 
United States— 


America, South 


~ Self-Governing 
Territories— 


te heh ee sog svat t > 


MP NCUBCOL |< 6... axe ees es 


MRE OUR Soe ce Sos ecules 
IWEMeTUCLA ..c0s.ds.ek es. 


_ Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
ritories and Depend- 
encies— 

France— _. 
French Guiana.......... 


United Kingdom— 
British Guiana.......... 


Asia 


Self-Governing 

Territories— 
Mrohanistan......-,-..--«- 
MISS0TOIN, .0 5.6.2.5. e sees 


Mongolian People’s 
Republic 
Muscat and Oman........ 


Ce 


BRR aralieV67aie. Aci: si) sie,e.0:9-0 


Population 


Continent and Country 


Area 


Population 


— | | | J Sf 


586,378 
553 
38,435 
133 


1,084,362 
424,163 
3,288,050 
286, 397 
439, 520 
106,178 
157, 047 
482, 259 
72,172 
352,143 


35, 135 
55, 144 


82,997 
4,618 


251, 0004 


626, 0004 
82, 008 
54, 054 

365, 894 

115, 600 

8, 5004 
70, 014 
197, 659 
5,792 

287,118 

75,290 


1404,10 
4910 

2, 25310 
974,10 


17,644 


264 
223 


431 
2 


12,000 
110 
3004 

18,674 

7,742 
463, 500 
356, 8295 

30, 0004 

76,500 

19,140 

5, 1007 


Asia—concl. 


Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
ritories and Depend- 
encies— 

France— 
French India............ 


Netherlands, The— 
New Guinea. . «chin. ei 


Portugal— 


Portuguese India........ 
Portuguese Timor....... 


United Kingdom— 
Aden Colonynccn otis. das 
Aden Protectorate...... 
Coe Botnedte. cobs 
Hederalion of Malaya... 
Hong 


ee? 


Former Mandated 
Territory (U.K.)— 
Palestine te. cincasce stone 


Military Government 
(U.S.)— 
Bonin: Islands: 5\...cs<0. 0+. 


Europe 


Self-Governing 
Territories— 


Ireland, Republic of...... 
falyomecn tee eee 
Ihiechtensteimn’ . 35... 2. - 
PuxcMmboure nse. sar 
MOnaCO Mee ee 


INGrWavne cia cee ene 


TORCUBAIT iia rad te aants 


os (in Europe)...... 
United Kingdom2!....... 
England and Wales..... 
Northern Ireland...... 
Scotland's, sos. cise 
Wabicani@itye. ac spars acs 
WGUTOSIA VIN mem tats cine ae 


sq. miles 


193 


159,375 


40 
1,291 


19 


12, 50520 
125, 182 
120,359 

35, 414 

91,700 

244 

194, 232 
169,932 
15,944 
9, 068 
94,209 
58, 341 
5, 459 
30, 410 


2 
99,182 


337 
1,020 


188 
639 
450 


100 
650 
953 
492 
5,337 
2, 0138 


85 
1,045 
2914 


1487 
929 


16,340 
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43.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1951—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population || Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles *000 sq. miles 000 
Europe—concl. Oceania—concl. 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
ritories and Depend- ritories and Depend- 
encies— encies—concl. 
Norway— United Kingdom— 
Svalbard and Jan Mayen British Solomon Islands 11,500 1014 
anid conse forces ete 24,122 22 ijl slands ee Agee a eae 7,040 298 
Gilbert and Ellice 
United Kingdom— Tslandstere tress tose 369 39 
Channel Islands......... 75 103 Pitcairndcmierncrisctenccs 2 1307 
Gibraltar. .osscece se 2 238 Abajo ines as CR ARO RICMEEE 269 49 
TslevofeVianwowsaees ese 221 55 
Malta and Gozo......... 122 3133 
United States— 
International American Samoa........ 76 1910 
dministration— Guiamee eect Aseria. 206 604,10 
Trieste (Br.-U.S. Zone of TA Wallner taeaee eG 6, 423 5004.10 
Free Territory)......... 86 292 
Oceania Trust Territories— 
Nauru (Aust., N.Z. and 
Self-Governing Bretdim.) sree one 8 3 
Territories— New Guinea (Aust. 
PATS ETI © tea sieves ore uote: re NCIS) eae ees Tae 93, 05020 1,103 
INewaZealand i actccrtecter os 2,974,471 8,43123 || Pacific Islands (U.S. 
103,469 1,947 IN GTIVS) Seetickets 661 56 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- Western Samoa (N.Z 
ritories and Depend- NI: see ete ates 1,130 83 
encies— 
Australia— 
Norfolk Island.......... Condominium— 
IRN Bs s.otie aoeemeatcut 14 1 New Hebrides........... 5, 700 494 
90,537 369 
France— 
French Oceania......... 1,544 63 
New Caledonia......... 7, 202 65 U.S.S.R. 
New Zealand— Union of Soviet Socialist 
Cook slands#ack.sctese 100 15 Reepubliestcenteerier aia 8,598,701 193, 00024 
INTO ere oe atest 100 54 || Byelorussian 8.8.R.%.... 80,155 5, 56824 
Mokelaw wee mads saeco 4 2 Ukrainian S.S.R.%....... 222,626 30, 96026 


11949 estimate. 2 Native population only. 3 Civilian population only. 4 Un- 
official estimate. 5 De jure population. 6 Eritrea became an autonomous state in federation 
with Ethiopia on Sept. 11, 1952. 71950 estimate. 8 De jure population but excludes civilian 
citizens outside continental U.S. for an extended period. 9 Area of ice-free portion, 131,931 sq. miles. 
10 De jure population but includes U.S. armed forces stationed in area. 11 Excludes tribal Indians 
estimated at 105,120 in 1950. 12 Includes islands of Taiwan (Formosa) and the Pescodores. 13 In- 
cludes Hyderabad (area 82,165 sq. miles, population at 1951 census 18,700,000). 14 Excludes nomads, 
estimated at 288,400 in 1945. 15 ‘Gaza Strip” (i.e., the part of Palestine not included in Israel or 
Jordan), currently under Egyptian administration. 16 Ex¢ludes Faeroe Islands (540 sq. miles), 
which had a de jure population estimated at 31,000 in 1950. 17 Excludes the Saar (991 sq. miles), 
which had a de jure population estimated at 954,000 in 1951, and small border areas (273 sq. miles) ceded 
by Italy in 1947. 18 Includes allowances of 300,000 for armed forces and 6,000 for merchant seamen 
outside country. 19 Less than 0-5 sq. miles. 20 Land area only. 21 Excludes Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man, shown separately. 22 Inhabited only during winter season. Population, 
estimated at 1,164, included with Norway. 23 Mxcludes full-blooded aborigines, estimated at 
eee in 1944. 24 1946 estimate. 25 Included in totals for Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
2 census. - 
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Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
Section 1.—Immigration 


Immigration to Canada since early times has been spasmodic, being high in 
periods of rapid development and prosperity and dropping off during wars and in 
periods of economic depression. A brief summary of the history of immigration 
is given in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 172-173. 


Subsection 1.—Immi¢gration Policy and Administration* 


Policy.—The present policy of the Federal Government is to foster the growth 
of the population of Canada by the encouragement of immigration and, by necessary 
legislation and vigorous administration, to ensure the careful selection and permanent 
settlement of such numbers of immigrants as can be absorbed advantageously in 
the national economy. In line with this policy,| admissible classes include—in 
addition to certain British subjects, citizens of France, citizens of the United States, 
and non-immigrants who served in the Canadian Armed Forces—any European 
immigrant who complies with immigration regulations and can satisfy the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration that he is a suitable immigrant, having regard to 
the climatic, social, educational, industrial, labour or other conditions or require- 
ments of Canada, and that he is not undesirable owing to his probable inability 
to become readily adapted and integrated into the life of a Canadian community 
and to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time after 
his entry. 


The regulations governing admission to Canada were widened on July 1, 1950, 
and from that date to the end of December 1952 the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, through its Immigration Branch, effected the entry of 395,515 


5 * Revised in the Immigration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration,;Ottawa. 
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immigrants. The number entering in the post-war period, 1946 to 1952, amounted 
to 789,278. British immigrants from overseas countries led in this post-war influx, 
with a total of 245,885, while the highly successful movement to Canada of people 


from The Netherlands accounted for 71,036 immigrants. Other ethnic groups — 
were: German, 76,265; Italian, 66,021; Ukrainian, 32,223; and French, 15,978. — 


Occupationally, the main groups were: farmers, 102,989; skilled workers, 99,908; 


and unskilled workers, 94,181. Of the total, 321,846 were adult males, 274,607 — 


adult females and 192,825 children. 


The most important factor responsible for the upswing in immigration in the :: 


post-war period was, of course, the buoyant Canadian economy which was capable — 


of absorbing the influx of workers and which is, day by day, creating additional 


opportunities for new Canadians. To meet Canada’s need for people, it was neces- 
sary for the Department of Citizenship and Immigration to increase its overseas " 
staff, open new offices and make larger supplies of informational material available — 


for prospective immigrants. Urgently needed immigrants, who cannot afford the 


cost of the ocean voyage, benefit from the provisions of the Assisted Passage Loan , 


Scheme that was put into effect on Feb. 1, 1951. Interest-free loans are allowed to 
single persons and heads of families to pay part or all of the cost of ocean trans- 


portation and inland rail fare, including meals en route, to destination in Canada. 


Repayment is required within 24 months after arrival in Canada. 


Administration.—The responsibility for all immigration matters under the ; 


provisions of the Immigration Act rests with the Minister of Citizenship and 


Immigration. The Immigration Branch, one of the four branches comprising the — 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration, administers this Act. Headquarters 4 


of the Immigration Branch is at Ottawa. 


A primary objective of administration is to assist immigrants to become quickly : 


and satisfactorily settled in the Canadian community. The Federal Government 


continues its interest in them through the work of the Immigration Branch Settle-_ 


ment Service, the Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizenship — 
and Immigration and the National Employment Service of the Department of © 
Labour. Liaison is maintained between the Federal Government and provincial - 
authorities and private organizations with a view to co-ordinating the efforts in ~ 


this field, filling gaps and eliminating duplication. 


Immigration Services.—Immigration services in Canada and overseas 


operate under the supervision of the Director of Immigration. In Canada there are— 
five districts—Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Western and Pacific—each under the — 
supervision of a Superintendent. There are 324 ports of entry along the Canadian- — 


United States border and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and the admissibility 
of every person who enters Canada is established by an Immigration Officer at one 


S 


of these ports. At inland offices, located at strategic points throughout the country, é 
applications for the admission of immigrants are investigated and deportation 


proceedings conducted. 
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a 
Immigration offices in the-United Kingdom are located at London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Belfast. To facilitate compliance with immigration medical require- 
ments, approved British medical practitioners make it possible for British immi- 
grants to undergo medical examination within a short distance of their place of 
residence. Immigration offices are also in operation at Dublin, Paris, Brussels, 


The Hague, Stockholm, Berne, Rome, Athens, Oslo, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Hanover, 
Linz and Karlsruhe. 


For the past twenty-five years, a system of preliminary examination of immi- 
_ grants from Continental Europe has been in effect. This examination is intended 
_ to establish, before they embark, the admissibility of persons wishing to settle 
‘in Canada in order to avoid the hardship that would ensue from rejection at the 
Canadian port of entry and subsequent deportation. 


The Settlement Service has staffs in all provinces of Canada and in the British 
Isles. The Settlement Officers in Canada locate and develop opportunities for 
! immigrants in accordance with the needs of the areas under their supervision, 
enlist the co-operation of provincial and municipal authorities, and advise voluntary 
organizations that take an active interest in the establishment of immigrants. 
It is the responsibility of Settlement Officers overseas to locate suitable immigrants 
to fill the needs ascertained and the opportunities developed by the Canadian 
section of the Settlement Service. A continuous two-way flow of up-to-date 
information exists between the officers of the Settlement Service in Canada and those 
overseas. 


Subsection 2.—Immigration Statistics 


Table 1 presents statistics of immigration to Canada from 1908 to 1952. 
_ Analyses showing country of last permanent residence, sex, age, marital status, birth- 
place, origin, nationality, destination and occupation for recent years are given 
in Tables 2 to 8. 


1.—_Immigrant Arrivals, 1998-52 


oe Norte eee for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1907 in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 175 


Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals Year | Arrivals 
Bcc Tortie ae | cle woe ate Bo oa Poe 

~ 1908....) 143,326 || 1917..... 72,910 || 1926..... 135,982 || 1935..... 11,277 || 1944..... 12,801 
1909... 173,694 || 1918..... 41,845 || 1927..... 158,886 || 1936..... 11,643 || 1945..... 22,722 
avl0.... 286,839 || 1919..... 107,698 || 1928..... 166,783 || 1987..... 15,101 || 1946..... 71,719 
“1911... 331,288 || 1920..... 138, 824 || 1929..... 164,993 || 1938..... 17,244 || 1947..... 64,127 
1912... 375,756 || 1921..... Sie 28u1930. 104,806 || 1939..... 16,994 || 1948..... 125,414 
ee 400,870 || 1922..... 64,224 | 1931..... 27,530 |} 1940..... 11,324 || 1949..... 95,217 
1914... 150, 484 |} 1923..... 133,729 || 19382..... 20,591 || 1941..... 9,329 || 1950..... 73,912 
“1915... 36,665 || 1924..... 124,164 || 1938..... 14,382 || 1942..... 7,576 || 1951..... 194,391 
mols... 55,914 || 1925..... 84,907 || 1934..... 12,476 || 1943. .'... 8,504 || 1952..... 164, 498 
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2._Immigrant Admissions, by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1948-52 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1946 and 1947 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 1438, and figures in 
less detail for 1939-45 in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


ee —————————————e——oeeeeeeeeSSOOOS—o&TwTwreron0S———"—— 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No No No. No No 
British Isles— 
Eiteland socio c. .. dle ovetes chee oe gain oleate aoe 30, 450 14, 414 9,077 21,155 31,776 
Northern Lrelands cactaccle ieletrletarsierrcrs snetene «1s, toc 1,576 1,058 626 1,154 2,671 
SCOtLATIG soe nen fone ole tren certialee eietemsisistciertere’s «isienraiors 9, 886 4,926 2,802 8, 885 10,025 
Wiles mtd cic teint Sees eioaiere etter sieloietelonsitic(s) o/s. 683 339 164 365 588 
Other Commonwealth yes cccteclce sits stele ers ols «0 olalie- 5,549 2,301 2,211 3,494 3,473 
Totals, Commonwealth..........+eeeeeeees 48,144 23,038 14, 880 35, 053 48, 533 
Republic of Ireland............seeeeeseeeeeeneeeees 1,044 927 452 640 947 
Continental Europe— 
@rechoslovalclane cle teri cveerrsiaste ev orsieolersctelonete 1,898 2,815 1,698 3,385 514 
EUPANI CEP Rie ie ete Sor ielonsioleisisioisc's.c'e's elujele ¥ exe 1,326 1,163 1,399 8,279 5,395 
(GERUIAR Vie cee cities sites ctapetale olan lescisissiolsieieielsi= 2,475 2,941 3,815 29,196 25,716 
PAL cee a ieee aos sre Sole ob eine sav is islet 3, 204 7,728 8,993 23, 426 20,651 
Narienea ds A io ae Saye Pine Ons cradlo Goto: 6,997 6, 828 7,169 19, 266 21, 068 
Ger eee ac aes iain ekeral sce eres eieisrorsiovaus ete 27,741 20,091 9,747 14,245 3,358 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics!............ 13, 445 9,578 5, 467 10,155 1,969 
Other European countrieS........+++seseeeeeees 10,705 10,593 9,626 37, 430 19, 253 
Watbedustateszinencc: cele cee ele ose eioisiclnioiels|« vleleieleietereere 7,393 TatoOu leet oal 7, (55 9,333 
OtWereCOUNtriess:rcircs <colciile sale «lelerelolerejeisre wlsieleleleleiorsis 1,042 1,759 2,845 5,561 7,761 
Totals, All Countries.............+.--++: 125,414 95,217 73,912 194,391 164,498 
1 In both Europe and Asia; includes Estonia, Latvia and. Lithuania. 2 Includes U.S.A. citizens on 


permit but applying for permanent residence. 
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Sex, Age and Marital Status.—Of the total immigrants 18 years of age or 
over entering Canada in 1952, 55 p.c. were males. Before 1931, adult male immi- 
grants normally exceeded females in number, but from 1931 to,1946 female immi- 
grants out-numbered male immigrants almost consistently, particularly in 1945 
and 1946 when the wives of Canadian service men were coming in. From 1947 to 
1950 adult males again exceeded females by from 10 to 27 p.c., in 1951 by 80 p.c. 
and in 1952 by 24 p.c. 


Throughout the years the sex distribution of persons under 18 years of age 
has been fairly even. .In 1952, of the 44,972 immigrants in this class, 39,655 or 
88 p.c. were under 15 years of age. 


Of the total male immigrants in 1952, 39 p.c. were married and 59 p.c. single, 


the remainder being widowed or divorced; the percentage for married and single 
female immigrants was 47 in each case. . 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and 
Children, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1930-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 183. 


Adult Adult Under 18 Years 
Year Males Remaleses| mens all ree Total 
Males Females 
No No No. No No 
PE EER Jee ai, oo Shee, Ase eos Sis bes Dalila 4,064 i IW/7/ 1,150 8,504 
HLL | 0 ORR SMR cg Coen Ie rene TERT EE ree 2,391 6, 253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
ADLER SSS SRS arene 4,259 11,620 3,442 3,401 DD fogs 
BEEMAN As roe VIC, cos Siena h, Oho s Sihs edie vole rate 9,934 40,818 10,549 10, 418 71,719 
OATALE a sia an Gn SS SEG eee a 27,281 24,787 6,154 5,905 64,127 
Pre ON Sa x ge or oy a gahnelsr sts shoot d 52,986 45,191 14,104 13133 125, 414 
OSTA oe Pee el ee eel CLS ee CIC cee ree en ee 39, 044 32,957 12,118 11,098 95,217 
“OSU, aaa EOE SOA ise SER ae 30,700 24,172 10,287 8,753 73,912 
| GOL 55 GO aa DB Ob Oe ce ae ae Dee 95,818 53, 239 24, 348 20,986 194,391 
Eee ET Pin te chev Aap 5 fois Se Soa ic pions hares 66, 083 53, 443 23, 766 21,206 164, 498 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Group, 1951 and 1952 


Males Females 
goes = oN ae ee oe 
ge Group : : i- i- : ' i- i- 
Single | Married Aawan | worced Total || Single | Married PRE Sia bese ed Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1951 
0-14 years...... 20, 700 — — — 20,700 || 18,774 _— _ — 18,774 
Ge ae 8,793 52 — 3 | 8,848] 3,818 600 1 1 4,420 
OD NR aa 18,991 3, 098 1 29 | 22,119 |] 4,204 | 5,875 18 46 10,143 
Tint) ran 12,792 | 10,799 oil 138 | 23,760 2,764 9,652 82 174 12,672 
3) ee 7,045 | 19,556 156 410 | 27,167 1,900 | 11,766 367 397 14, 430 
“240 HETART | IO. 7Ant 220 71 ia an 8) Ws) 735 Gr2dl 658 346 8,010 
BURD0e << Ae wte oe 231 2, 862 167 61 Soc! 283 2,229 933 145 3,590 
60 years or over.. 76 968 276 16-| 15336 197 G30n ols 41 2,186 
Totals, 1951...| 70,340 | 48,046 851 929 | 120,166 || 32,675 | 37,028 | 3,372 | 1,150 | 74,225 
1952 
0-14 years....... 20,743 — — — 20,743 || 18,911 1 — — 18,912 
tsk) re 6, 093 41 —_ — 6,134 3,981 456 1 1 4,439 
VT a ae 11,584 1,745 5 OR ses 4aallmeowty 2) le OND 11 33 10,281 
Bee ak... 8,811 7,414 25 Wi eGo 3,608 9,159 59 138 12,964 
Jos) 4,542 | 14,175 78 234 | 19,029 || 2,261 | 11,786 298 372 14,717 
mecveeeee | s.| 1,105 | 8,445 132 179 | 9,861 818 | 6,034 536 341 UAE 
SUA 2 ae eae 221 2,696 149 50 | 3,116 265 | 2,159 876 174 3,474 
60 years or over.. 82 925 269 26 1,302 167 625 | 1,293 48 2133 


Totals, 1952....| 53,181 | 35,441 658 569 | 89,849 || 35,183 | 35,285 | 3,074 | 1,107] 74,649 
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Birthplace.—British-born immigrants to Canada in 1952 numbered 44,942 
and made up 27 p.c. of the total immigration; the increase over 1951 amounted to 
31 p.c. Immigrants born in Continental Europe totalled 105,532, constituting a 
decrease of 29 p.c. from the previous year. They accounted for 64 p.c. of the immi- 
gration compared with 76 p.c. in 1951. Of the 105,532, 19-8 p.c. were born in 
Italy, 19-7 p.c. in The Netherlands, 19-4 p.c. in Germany and 8-4 p.c. in Poland. 
The number of United States-born immigrants in 1952 was slightly higher than in 
1951, accounting for 5 p.c. of the total as compared with 3 p.c. in the previous year. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1950-52 


Nors.—Figures for 1942-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1948-49 edition. 


ee 
———————$$<$<€<€€€=<*EC*UO@haaSeS=S=S=SaEee=eEeSaSa_____ ll ———— e.g 


Country of Birth 1950 1951 1952 Country of Birth 1950 1951 1952 
No No No No. No No 
Commonwealth— Continent of Asia— 

British Isles— @hinaitieiin ates 1,873 | 2,967 } 2,510 
England incerta cere: 8,419 | 18,723 | 26,221 Tsrach. Pee. i teers — — 539 
Northern Ireland...... 680 CUAL), PPG || eV sucd voeanddadsedne 18 19 34 
SCOGLAMG ee aioe eiaceeloie 3, 032 9,199 | 10,611 Other. cleeesk s bee exer 214 714 539 
Wilese tee rse siden cm siete 287 635 1,049 
Wesser islesse. ste cee se 38 99 137 

Other Commonwealth— Continent of Europe— 

Africa (British)........ 93 196 830) || SeAustriaan mee aereee es re 754 | 4,091} 3,112 
WA TIStT ALIA ee ac ee eta 317 462 667 Belgian: tenance ates 706 4,235 1,941 
Gandia citane ome oie as 878 719 795 || Czechoslovakia........ 1,848 | 4,401 1,893 
Unda ec aeeres oe 199 369 AGS |leeDenmmark. eee rena — — 2, 030 
New Zealand.......... 194 199 227 inkanG eee sesh ions — — 2,276 
West Indies (British)... 326 584 673i] sebrancoteaeseseess care 1,238 | 7,198 | 4,505 
Other fein ee a cote 938 1,754 938 Gierinianiy tay erstseretaree 3,918 | 24,257 | 20,423 
(GLEE CE pocecte syoltnt aieeiwe's 828 | 2,758 1,542 
Republic of Ireland..... 614 938 | 1,516 fun garyat ce ree as 1,947 | 5,099 1,999 
Ttalliyeatcecmer nc toe er 9,004 | 23,806 | 20,930 
Didtviteeme sie cae aor 1,580 | -2,679 1,545 
Continent of Africa : Raithusniaes | meee ea 973 1,519 898 
(other than British).... 104 234 287 Netherlands, The...... 7,125 | 18,781 | 20,850 
INOT WAY cceeceee ane | 237 925 } 1,193 
Poland ena tke cce tee 9,944 | 17,907 | 8,839 
Continent of North Roumanianeenac. closet 1,212 | 2,930 | 2,057 
America— Switzer anceser enacts 482 L337 Tors 
Central America....... 22 20 31 Union of Soviet Social- 
MexiGotecncottiscs steiaset 16 38 121 ist Republics!........ 2,043 | 4,489 | 2,769 
United States.......... 5,909 | 5,982} 7,603 || Yugoslavia............. 1,558 | 5,651.) 3,106 
ORDOCEP eee aioe halos 54 98 109 Others one sen tore ae 3,932 | 16,417 2,106 


Continent of South 


AIM CLIC fascia occ te 254 ; 350 501 Grand Totals..... 73,9122!) 194,3913| 164,4984 
1JIn both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes 6 born at sea and 98 others not stated. 3 Includes 
8 born at sea and 302 others not stated. 4 Includes 4 born at sea and 230 others not stated. 


Origin.—Of the 47,872 immigrants of British stock entering Canada in 1952, 
61 p.c. were English, 25 p.c. Scottish, 12 p.c. Irish and 2 p.c. Welsh. Immigrants 
of Continental European stocks, who together numbered 113,461 and accounted 
for 69 p.c. of the total, were 25-9 p.c. German, 19-0 p.c. Italian, 19-0 p.c. Nether- 
landers, 5-0 p.c. Jewish, 5-0 p.c. Polish, 4-4 p.c. French and 2-5 p.c. Ukrainian. 
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6.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1950-52 


: Norr.—Figures for 1926-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
_ the 1939 edition. 


Origin 1950 1951 
No. No. 
British— 
MEER HISI ncn nace aed ck 11,068 | 21,348 
MEY 2 0. Aly cial cases Aste 2,022 o,o10 
SERS IS} ae Get ee re 8,928 | 10,002 
east 5. cack tee w therate cies eso, 638 
Totals, British....... 17,645 | 35,361 | 47,872 
Continental European- 

aD ANIAN oS icck seks © 30 56 
BPOUPERNE (0 occ caeee cate 472 2,655 
BUPA TAT Sco sey eich sperepenicis 85 362 
CUS ngs a eee 1,498 3,199 
BESUOHIAIN SS was w<inere's ec 1,961 4,599 
BeAIAT SINS ers ois hidec ots ete: 504 4,158 
PUES] TS aS ee 1,929 6,949 
SPETATIATL. Fel acts t ek oa ee 6,642 | 33,234 
Cea FIRS ER ns eit pe 913 2,918 
SR VETAN PO AE Sais acc arses 9,246 | 24,532 
“| SECAIG] OS ee oe el 3,006 7,167 
| Ry ee Coen 1,791 2,846 
ME MUANIAN,.....6 00502 979 1,351 
CUD nee 1,645 4,421 
MBPLCCSO So aioe wk Soest onc 845 1,604 
Netherlanders......... 7,635 | 19,405 
ates erie shes noes xf Oy foe | 13,078 
Portuguese.-........... 104 166 
HUOUMANIAN. 2. .,.55...2% 400 1,000 
PERT STAN St Sieve cReicte ey « evesoiane 653 2,305 
Scandinavian— 

MB AMISIVE A. les oe Se as 967 | 4,663 

MEGIANGIC. shcce cok. ss LZ 20 


1952 


No. 


29,341 
5,901 

11, 693 
937 


1 Includes a small number of minor groups. 
of the constituent races such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


Origin 


Continental European- 
concl. ~ 
Scandinavian—concl. 


Totals, Continental 
KEuropean......... 


Other— 


Indian (American)..... 
JAPANESE.cee ec. ns anes 
IMexI Calin mye s setts ao tees 


Totals, Other....... 
Grand Totals..... 


1950 


No. 


2,198 
73,912 | 194,391 | 164,498 


1951 1952 
No. No. 
1,036 1,371 
949 686 
701 356 
1,096 1,314 
6,949 2,859 
4,175 | ‘2,205 


52 73 
86 77 
2,708 | 2,320 
09 172 
26 20 
3 7 
17 12 
165 163 
7 11 
229 242 
19 19 
22 49 


3,433 | 3,165 


2 Reported as ‘‘Swiss’’ origin but are evidently one 


Nationality.—The nationalities of immigrants entering Canada during the 
years 1950, 1951 and 1952 are shown in Table 7. 


7.— Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals, 1950-52 
Norre.—Figures for 1930-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1936 edition. 


Nationality 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. 

African (not British)..... 35 42 63 
er 32 58 Yi 
PATPONVINIAN. ...6.-..006us 9 20 57 
BE TUTATE Ane lo o's < « ciecsiecsise & 5 9 i 
IAT et. so sxe vis ace.s 395 8,628 2,867 
nn 669 | 3,086 | 1,477 
S77 Cy 26 ili 28 
BRIS ey. kec ease e's « 15,399 | 34,790 | 45,685 
BRIS ATIAN ¢ occ ee co 95 395 120 
Central American........ 14 16 20 
a 6 9 11 
ore NS ee iol 2,689 2,269 
Czechoslovakian......... 1,840 | 3,905 1,180 
GN Se 905 4,666 2,040 
miewadorian....:.:....... 2 4 
STOR es 2,026 4,748 883 
oki 444 8,949 2,212 
eee 1,209 6, 811 4 DA 
MTNA oes. vine sees css 1,772 | 25,813 | 24,410 
i) Se 845 |} 2,802} 1,619 
MUMMIRTING ..55..-..0.2.. 1,970 | 5,210} 1,542 
MetmSdio,. 8... 8... i... f°) ily 33 
Trish Republican......... 425 669 | 1,138 
SL a 103 333 1,385 
oo hl Se 8,939 | 23,4382 | 20,851 
Ses 42, 5 os 12 4 4 
UT a 1,828 | 2,880 1, 433 


Nationality 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. 

Tithuantanyetein.c en secs 1,081 {P33 TONG 
IMExi Camas tes oo 30 58 
Netherlanders.......... espa | > iden ke Bi Rey pe Cea ea) 
NOrwegian st. .iaits aon 239 916 1,202 
Paraguayan sci. kale: 13 16 33 
Perstanisiy:tmncgreae esate — 18 15 
PELUVIAN eh cae oe oe 3 3 
Polisi Faeroe 12,075 | 20,408 7,709 
PRortuewesehsa-snees ase - 11 42 82 
oumanianiaeeciereeces 1,163 2,344 15127 
RUSSIAN Uecemein eee a eae 1,515 | 38,744 1,487 
South American, n.e.s... 17 40 46 
Spamisio.s ones ce ts cons 20 552 152 
Siwedishon wcreaeeee. 155 796 511 
SWISSee ce Sake wee aan 475 1267 1,515 
SOTA ES Ht eet Sar’ ee a eatin ee 98 263 252 
ACURRISH dae ceet ey. sos stare 13 54 56 
Uiktainiane cer oes 120 705 557 
United States........... 7,186 6,904 8,638 
WITUSIS VAN co eee teaes see 2 3 
Wenezuclan es... ce 8 9 38 
West Indian (not British) 18 48 40 
eX UP OSLAWA Cer eeeinic Mats , 702 5,018 2, 880 
OTST ICN Reet wiecte ol: 82 183 309 

Motals e920... 73,912 | 194,391 | 164,498 
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Intended Destination and Occupation.—Experience has shown that not 
all immigrants reach the province of intended destination or follow intended occu- 
pation. Table 8 gives intended destination and occupation as stated by the immi- 
grants entering Canada in 1952. Of the total immigrants, 45 p.c. were dependent 
wives and children, 10 p.c. were classed as farm workers, 13 p.c. as skilled workers 
and 12 p.c. as unskilled workers, while 11 p.c. were in the clerical, professional and 
merchant classes. 


Of the total female immigrants, aside from dependent wives and children 
who accounted for 69 p.c., domestic servants comprised the largest occupational 
class followed by the clerical and professional classes. Only 3 p.c. were classed as 
skilled workers. 


Rejections and Deportations.—The Immigration Act provides for the 
rejection and deportation of immigrants belonging to prohibited classes, and also 
for the deportation of those who become undesirables within five years after legal 
entry. The results of the operation of these regulations are shown in Table 9. 


9.—Rejections and Deportations of Immigrants and Others, by Cause and 
Nationality, 1930-52 , 


Norr.—Figures for 1903-39 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books; those for 
1940-49 are given in the 1951 edition, p. 150. 


Rejections Deportations 
Cause and Nationality —_ Cause and Nationality —_—---—_— 

1950 | 1951 |) 1952 1950 | 1951 | 1952 

No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 

From Overseas— CAUSE 

CAUSE Medicale yt eicta ines tenets ose 47 40 54 
Medicalivency.. anc eros 23 15 86: Pabliciehangéeste) ices tee eee 31 14 23 
Gityal San. Oe er token ere SUG 2696 a4 (Sale rina Ub yee Sets eetetiede eters 100 85 102 


Misrepresentation and stealth..| 176 | 286; 330 


Other canses: A: 7. is. c'aceoeee 33 36 70 
: Se chee Accompanying deported persons a eheD ae s 
IB ricishierme gets e ecccts ke essere 110 7. 103 | 134 NATIONALITY 
Oth ery eters ses as eae eee 229 181 SSOn ls Britishmasn we aeons eer: 154 190 215 
Totals from Overseas....... 339 | 284 | 514 || United States..............086- 108 | 70] 82 
From United States.......... 7,513. 4,829. 3.600.) Other senesnetmailereerise cere 1300/7208 283 


Grand Totals, Rejections. .| 7,852 | 5,113 | 4,114 || Grand Totals, Deportations..| 392 | 461 580 


ee eee 


Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians who returned to Canada 
during the years 1947 to 1952 after having resided in the United States were as follows: 
1947, 8,970; 1948, 5,678; 1949, 4,050; 1950, 3,518; 1951, 3,635; and 1952, 4,707. 


Section 2.—Emigration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset both present 
and past immigration activities. The movement to the United States of native- 
born Canadians as well as of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada 
attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The figures of Table 10, - 
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showing the numbers of persons entering the United States from Canada during 
the years 1943-52, were obtained from the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of Justice. No Canadian statistics on emigration 
‘are available. 


10.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, 1943-52 
eo 


Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons 
Year Aliens from Returning Deported Total 
Canada from Canada | from Canada 
No No. No No 

MMMM TTT s eee fac Weiss ue G16,'0'sie Aisielace.d ccecle-ge ale'§ 9,571 4,892 78 14,541 
REMIT fe Sees s io 6.s.s'> ale ors G Qstate ¥ Savvis 9,821 4,743 69 14, 633 
EN slot vote fino) 0) s.arascieieiel gave sielede oo cadteccteire« 11,079 5,138 188 16, 405 
(Ds (aS SER er 20, 434 6,769 414 Old 
oF jane! 4.6.06): ce are on ee i 23, 467 5, 003 589 29, 059 
— 28 Dau igo Sa 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 
I TIEN hh clei oe cick ci sie ce inne eaet Ge kis 25, 156 5, 787 425 31,368 
PR ee Shan sce else bo ceidsie varied ae ONO bon 21,885 3, 859 476 26, 220 
eM Ye ad. iota la acclares aise chess waigeerares. acs 25, 880 4,303 315 30, 498 
I OS ofc cic.a sos e ood oe nbceceecccin 33, 354 4,012 343 37,709 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


An outline of early naturalization procedure and events leading to the passing 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act is given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose 
being to give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and to provide an underlying 
community of status for all the people of Canada, helping to bind them together as 
Canadians. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian citizenship has 
been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. The 
provisions of the Act with the changes occasioned by the 1950 and 1951 amend- 
ments are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens.—The Act defines the status of natural- 
. born Canadians before and after the coming into force of the Act, including persons 
born in and outside of Canada and those born on a Canadian ship or aircraft. A 
person born outside of Canada out of wedlock is a Canadian citizen if his mother 
was born in Canada, or on a Canadian ship or aircraft, or was a British subject 
with Canadian domicile, and had not become an alien. A person born outside of 
Canada of a Canadian parent before Jan. 1, 1947, is not a Canadian citizen unless, 
at the commencement of the Act, he had been admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence, or was a minor. If he was born after Jan. 1, 1947, he is not a Canadian 
citizen unless, within a two-year period following his birth, or within such extended 
period as may be authorized in special cases by the Minister, his birth is registered 
with an official Canadian representative abroad, or with the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration. In addition, a Canadian born outside of Canada before or after 
Jan. 1, 1947, ceases to be a Canadian citizen unless, within one year of age 21 (or 


* Prepared in the Canadian Citizenship Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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within such longer period as may be authorized), he files a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship and, in the case of dual nationality, a declaration renouncing 
the other nationality or citizenship. A Canadian citizen, whether he is abroad or 
at home, may obtain a certificate of proof of his Canadian citizenship upon payment 
of a fee of $1. 


British Subjects, Commonwealth Citizens, Citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland, and Canadian Citizens.—The Citizenship Act states that a Canadian 
citizen is a British subject. Before the passage of the Act, he could not, officially, 
describe himself as a Canadian citizen because the official designation for Common- 
wealth citizens was British subject. Now, he may officially call himself a Canadian. 
The authority for this procedure is found in Sect. 3 of the Act, which reads:— 

‘Where a person is required to state or declare his national status, any person who is 
a Canadian citizen under this Act shall state or declare himself to be a Canadian citizen 


and his statement or declaration to that effect shall be a good and sufficient compliance 
with such requirement.”’ 


Non-Canadian British subjects continue to have the right to vote in federal, 
provincial and municipal elections, but they are not Canadian citizens until they 
have lived five years in Canada. Those who had that residence (Canadian domicile) 
on Jan. 1, 1947, are Canadian citizens, and those who attain it after that date must 
apply for certificates of citizenship before being granted the status of Canadian 
citizens. Citizens of the Republic of Ireland, who are not British subjects, have the 
same rights, in Canada, as a British subject. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Under the Act, persons 
naturalized in Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, and British subjects who had Canadian 
domicile at the commencement of the Act are Canadian citizens. The Act also 
defines the status as Canadian citizens of women and children, other than natural- 
born, and the manner in which they would have acquired Canadian citizenship. 


Reinstatement of Persons of Canadian Origin Naturalized Outside cf 
Canada.—By the amendment of July 20, 1950, the Minister may, in his discretion, 
grant a certificate of citizenship to a person who was a natural-born Canadian, 
or who was a British subject of Canadian origin, and who lost such status by natural- 
ization outside of Canada or for any reason other than marriage. The qualifications 
include continuous residence in Canada for a period of one year immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the application as well as certain other requirements. 


Status and Procedure of Non-Canadians to Canadian Citizenship.— 
Any person who is not a Canadian citizen or is not otherwise a British subject, and 
is a resident of Canada, may take the first step towards citizenship at any time 
after his admission to Canada and after he has attained the age of 18 years by filing 
a Declaration of Intention in the office of the clerk of the court of the district in 
which he resides. He must then wait not less than one year, and not more than 
five, before filing with the court his application for citizenship, provided he has 
reached age 21. He must satisfy the court that he has resided in Canada for one 
year immediately preceding the date of his application, and a further period of 
four years in Canada during the six years immediately preceding the date of the 
application, making a total residence of five years. If he served outside of Canada 
in the Armed Forces of Canada during time of war, or if the applicant is the wife 
of and resides in Canada with a Canadian citizen, the residence of one year im- 
mediately preceding the date of the application is all that is required. Additional 
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requirements are lawful admission to Canada for permanent residence, good character, 
an adequate knowledge of English or French (such knowledge not required if he 
has resided continuously in Canada for more than 20 years), an adequate knowledge 
of the responsibilities and privileges of Canadian citizenship, and an intention, if 
his application is granted, either to reside permanently in Canada or to enter or 
contifue in the public service of Canada or of a province thereof. 


When the judge has given his decision, the papers and the decision are forwarded 
to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration who may, in his discretion, grant 
a certificate of citizenship. When a certificate is granted, it is forwarded to the 
clerk of the court, who then notifies the applicant to appear in court for the purpose 
of taking the Oath of Allegiance and Declaration of Renunciation of Foreign 
- Allegiance and receiving his certificate of citizenship. 


If the application is rejected by the court or by the Minister, the applicant must 
wait two years before filing a new application. 


Status of Married Women.—A Canadian woman does not lose Canadian 
citizenship upon marriage to an alien, and a non-Canadian woman does not become 
_a Canadian citizen upon marriage to a Canadian citizen. In the former case, she 
may file with the Minister a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian citizenship 
if she has acquired her husband’s nationality, and she thereupon ceases to be a 
Canadian citizen. In the latter case, a non-Canadian woman must apply to the 
court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another Commonwealth 
country, she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to qualifi- 
cations is a residence of only one year in Canada. 


A woman of Canadian origin who ceased to be a British subject by reason only 
of her marriage to an alien prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may regain her status and be granted 
a certificate of citizenship upon application direct to the Department. She need 
not be a resident of Canada and no special qualifications are required. 


Status of Minors, Foundlings, Posthumous Births, etc.—The Minister 
may grant a special certificate of citizenship to a minor child of a person to whom a 
certificate of citizenship is or has been granted under the Act, on the application 
of that person if the person is the responsible parent, provided the child was born 
before the date of the grant of the certificate and has been admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence. The Minister may also grant a certificate to a minor in any 
special case whether or not the conditions required by the Act have been complied 
with. Every foundling, who is or was first found as a deserted infant in Canada, 
shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to have been born in Canada. Where 
a child is born after the death of his father, the child shall, for the purposes of 
definition of natural-born Canadian citizens, be deemed to have been born im- 
mediately before the death of the father. 


Children of Diplomatic Representatives in Canada.—The amendment 
of July 20, 1950 (effective Jan. 1, 1947), excludes from the status of natural-born 
Canadian citizens the children born in Canada of parents who, at the time of the 
birth, are the diplomatic or consular representatives of foreign countries in Canada, 
or who are employees in the service of such representatives. 


Adopted or Legitimated Persons.—FEffective July 20, 1950, the Act provides 
that certificates of Canadian citizenship may be granted to adopted or legitimated 
persons who have been admitted to Canada for permanent residence if the adopter, 
or the legally recognized father, is a Canadian citizen. 

74570—12 
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Certificate in Case of Doubt.—A certificate may be granted for the purpose 
of removing any doubts as to whether the person to whom it is granted is a Canadian 
citizen, and it is specifically provided that the granting of the certificate shall not 
be deemed to establish that the person to whom it is granted was not previously a 
Canadian citizen. 


Protection of Status Prior to the Canadian Citizenship Act.—Sect. 44 
of the Act provides that, notwithstanding the repeal of the Naturalization Act 
and the Canadian Nationals Act, the Canadian Citizenship Act is not to be con- 
strued or interpreted as depriving any person who is a Canadian national, a British 
subject or an alien as defined in the said Acts, or in any other law in force in Canada, 
of the national status he possesses at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost for the 
following reasons :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who, when outside of Canada and not under disability 
(minor, lunatic or idiot), acquires, by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage, 
the nationality or citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not 
apply if that country is at war with Canada at the time of acquisition but, in such 
a case, the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian citizen. The pur- 
pose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


(2) A Canadian citizen who, under the law of another country, is a national 
or citizen of such country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when 
it is at war with Canada. This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a 
national or citizen of such country when it was at war with Canada. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who, when in Canada, acquires voluntarily the citizen- 
ship of a foreign country (other than by marriage) may be deprived of his Canadian 
citizenship by Order of the Governor in Council, on recommendation of the Minister. 


(4) A Canadian citizen, other than natural-born or one who has served in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war, who resides outside of Canada for six con- 
secutive years without maintaining substantial connection with Canada, loses his 
citizenship automatically, but the period of absence may, upon application, be 
extended beyond the six years for good and sufficient cause. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable Only to Naturalized Persons.— 
The citizenship of a Canadian citizen, other than a natural-born Canadian citizen, 
may be revoked by the Governor in Council for such reasons as trading or com- 
municating with an enemy country during time of war; disaffection or disloyalty 
while out of Canada or who, while in Canada, has, by a court of competent juris- 
diction, been convicted of any offence involving disaffection or disloyalty; obtaining 
a certificate of naturalization or Canadian citizenship by false representation or 
fraud; residence outside of Canada for not less than six years (without maintenance 
of substantial connection) since becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized 
in Canada; residence for not less than two years (without maintenance of substantial 
connection) in a foreign country of which he was a national or citizen at any time 
prior to his becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized in Canada. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable to Both Natural-Born and Natural- 
ized Persons.—The Governor in Council may, in his discretion, order that any 
person shall cease to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of 
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Citizenship and Immigration, he is satisfied that such person has, when not under 
a disability, (1) taken or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance 
to a foreign country, or (2) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Loss of Citizenship in Relation to Women.—In the case of marriage, a woman 
who is a Canadian citizen does not lose the status of a Canadian citizen unless, 
having on marriage acquired her husband’s nationality, she makes a declaration 
renouncing her Canadian citizenship. * 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Citizenship of the Total Population.—Results of the 1951 Census show 
that 96-8 p.c. of all the people in Canada were Canadian citizens while 0-7 p.c. 
were citizens of other Commonwealth countries, 1-7 p.c. of European countries, 
0-1 p.c. of Asiatic countries, 0-5 p.c. of the United States and 0-1 p.c. of other 
countries. Table 1 shows the 1951 population classified by country of allegiance 
and origin. According to this table, 98-0 p.c. of the persons of British Isles origins 
and 99-7 p.c. of those of French origin owed allegiance to Canada. Corresponding 
percentages for other European and Asiatic origins were 89-3 p.c. and 78-7 p.c., 
respectively. 


1.—Population classified by Country of Allegiance and Origin, 1951 


Country of Allegiance 


ws Other 
Origin Canada Common- United European Other Total 
wealth States Countries | Countries! 
Countries 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Brribistt Isl6s2. on... ceec ss 6,577, 849 95,567 34, 229 1,524 516 6,709, 685 
cance ee 4,304,972 763 8,370 4,896 166 4,319, 167 
Other European............. 2,279,704 6, 609 22,025 229,311 16,073 Dao aoe 
SU 586, 597 631 8, 203 21,739 2,825 619,995 
LOIS DS i 126, 767 1,640 878 Pate laly? 248 152,245 
“Dns ee 161, 968 1,475 2,811 12,305 sean 181,670 
Netherlanders............ 22, Oe 312 Qr32n 33, 032 1,044 264, 267 
dl ee 179,960 661 845 36, 890 1,489 219,845 
_ STRSTT, igsle  r 83, 643 181 459 6,451 545 91,279 
Scandinavian?............. 268,904 sila 4,218 9, 426 165 283, 024 
RPBSTATB ION ec oe. 5 oe css é 366, 160 225 305 25,069 3, 284 395, 043 
BUDD eee ee ins ac okies 278,153 13173 1,979 61, 687 3,362 346, 354 
a 57,325 417 220 104 14, 761 72,827 
Native Indian and Eskimo.. 165,359 45 169 17 Seat 165,607 
Other and not stated........ 182,730 670 3,987 638 396 188, 421 
Totals, All Origins....| 13,567,939 104, 071 69, 000 236,490 31,929 || 14,009,429 
1Jncludes persons reported as “‘stateless’’. 2 Includes English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh and 

anx, 3 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1952, 20,506 Canadian Citizenship 
Certificates were issued, 20,135 in English and 371 in French. Corresponding 
figures for 1951 were 20,937 Certificates, 20,423 in English and 514 in French. 


ig The foreign countries, under the laws of which a woman does not acquire the citizenship of such 
countries on marriage, are: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Morocco, Palestine, 
Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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During 1952, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 1,563 
certificates of registration of births abroad, 13,323 declarations of intention filed 
with the courts, 143 declarations of retention of citizenship, and 76 declarations of 
resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons who have 
had active military service numbered 1,646. Corresponding figures for 1951 were 
1,261 registrations of births abroad, 8,653 declarations of intention, 91 declarations 
of retention of citizenship, 49 declarations of resumption of citizenship and 591 
Certificates issued free to persons who have had active military service. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1950-52 


SH Classification 1950 1951 1952 


Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 


C@anadianicibizensiby: DIrthy waa en tee eee eee 1,697 ab weal 2,630 
By naturalization under former Acts..................--+02- SOOO MMORO+S 3,420 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947....| 1,857 1,647 2,208 
\Wiorancin, Ware idal MeROOENRS A worm ocd ona dawn cous brdnweers bin me iL Play 1 Billy 1,495 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947....... 431 841 1,941 
Sect. 10 (1) AUTEN Meer tes Resta che ort cacy oe. Pn te en a ee eg Sees 8,931 | 9,359 6,275 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates......... 636 1,067 1,614 
Sect. 11 (8) Minors under special circumstances.............-.-++-.++..+0% 62 39 37 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through 
VIDA TTA Cee nee waren eth oe ye sd OR ee LE aT ERIE Rel a 486 1,006 678 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside 
OEE TENGG Fe yeseht Sts Ree aoe a et gE A ee ee EA 84 227 Lie 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who have been now awarded Certificates...... 11 6 4 
Sect. 11 (2) Adoptedsand legitimated persouss saree eee nena ne 7 14 27 
Totals. 46% eek ho ee eee ee 19,409 | 20,937 | 20,506 


Characteristics of Aliens* Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952.— 
In 1952, for the first time since the Canadian Citizenship Act of 1947 has been in 
effect, detailed statistics have become available with respect to such characteristics 
as age, marital status, occupation, period of immigration, residence, ‘as well as 
previous nationality of aliens granted Certificates of Canadian Citizenship. 


Just over 77 p.c. of the aliens granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952 resided 
in urban centres as compared with 62 p.c. of the total population at the 1951 Census. 
Regionally, these new Canadians were distributed as follows: 2-2 p.c. in the Atlan- 
tic Provinces, 9-9 p.c. in Quebec, 37-5 p.c..in Ontario, 27-0 p.c. in the Prairie 
Provinces, and 23-3 p.c. in British Columbia. 


Almost one-third (31-5 p.c.) of the aliens naturalized in 1952 had immigrated 
to Canada since the end of World War II. On the other hand, 52 p.c. had immi- 
grated to Canada prior to 1931. Of the post-war immigrant aliens who became 
Canadian citizens in 1952, slightly over half were Chinese. 


Over three-fifths of the aliens naturalized in 1952 were males. Young persons 
under 20 years of age constituted 18 p.c. of the males but only 6 p.c. of the females. 
The percentage of both sexes combined who were 20 to 44 years of age was 37, 
while the percentage 45 to 64 years was 42, and over 65 years, eight. 


One-third of all aliens naturalized in 1952 were Chinese and about two-fifths 
of these Chinese were children recently arrived in Canada. Persons reporting 
Poland as country of former allegiance were the next largest group, accounting for 
17 p.c. of the total. 

* Includes all aliens granted Certificates in 1952. In addition to those classified under Sect. 10 (1) of 


the Citizenship Act 1947, as shown in Table 2, they include the totals shown in Sects. 10 (3) and 10 (4), and 
a number of those in Sects 10 (5), 11 (1) and 11 (3). 
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One-fifth of the male aliens granted Citizenship Certificates were employed in 
agricultural occupations, while a similar proportion were engaged in service fields. 
Proprietary and managerial occupations and manufacturing occupations each 
accounted for 11 p.c. of the males. About 75 p.c. of the females were homemakers. 


3.—Aliens Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952, classified by Period of 
Immigration to Canada and by Province of Residence 


CC EE a ae a ee 
LL _ —————eeeeeeEeE———_ 
Period of Immigration 


Before] 1921- | 1931- | 1941- ) 1951- | i? 
1921 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1952 |Canada! 


Residence 


Residing in Canada— 


Sie waSiive Es Sa a 2 13 6 4 — -— 25 
ermce Haward Island... ....05.cee.. eee. 5 2, 1 1 — oo 9 
BARS COLIN Te ce 5 ai /cceicretircls a Pale see 23 23 11 49 4 9 119 
ME MEN EIS WICK So cic ss aisrerc ceive wm oeieierrcgas 9 3 3 19 6 2 42 
wo SEP 20s cong eee ae! 156 264 94 176 123 88 901 
TLIRE EO 0.0 0 tO SER 580 994 397 954 345 124 3,394 
“CEE EOT ERY Wipe tenet NE ca a 159 292 73 85 723) 75 70 
Breen HOWenr ne hie i a Ld 175 233 38 77 83 42 648 
GL) DREN, OS 8 a ea ele ee 249 433 114 127 122 48 1,093 
Berne OMWINDIA. ..<... +s cscs ce dcee ek les 659 457 113 316 482 88 2,115 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........ — 5 1 2 1 — 9 
Totals, Residing in Canada........... Ps VIE ||) Pg AKG, 851 1,810 1,188 476 9,061 
Residing Outside of Canada................ il — ~— — — 41 42 
Totals, Naturalized Aliens.......... 2,018 | 2,719 851 | 1,810] 1,188 517 9,103 


1 Canadian-born who lost their citizenship by marriage; this can apply only to females. 


4.—Aliens Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952, by Sex and Age Group 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 
L> GER ee 46 14 45-49 years. ..4. 5. .n0.0 694 513 
Dee SV OS Ge A ae 21 Ale lie 0042 beter ee seen a2 665 388 
CUA SS re 131 SOP asOOTOO), eee Sen 553 294 
fail) SS ree 847 LTO | OC O264 oRereR ait feeb 509 176 
AT Se SN 466 USS e || KGOSOO oe wane ee eee 338 113 
rail) OR i an 292 Baye TAI EYE Cohasset es Pee 150 48 
TES en ee 310 ZO Fell 10 =) teen Me ene oe A 53 26 
MRED iss oy cee 262 320 | 
cost 487 450 Totals, All Ages...... 5,824 35279 


Se ee ee ee eee 


5.—Aliens Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952, by Sex and Occupation 


Occupation - Male |Female Occupation Male |Female 
No No. No No 
Proprietary and managerial....... 624 POW COUBLEUCHION nc eae tear ncace! 235 1 
Ss eee 144 56 || Labourers, not in primary in- 
ccc eene 79 75 dustriesiae eset oc) seems 442 il 
Transportation and communica- omemakerswasvin seen. eee us 2,490 
a 174 4 || No occupation (including students, 
Commercial and financial......... 104 18 TELIFEd! ELCs) acme aaa en. 167 115 
SS Se see 823 Tea Childrenunder 4)... 4.--45- eee 134 59 
2 ra 807 TeAINOMSEALOd? se coee teens oe re 1,268 157 
ishing, trapping and logging...... 122 — er 
UL SoA il en 95 — 
Manufacturing and mechanical..... 606 100 Totals, All Occupations....... 5,824 | 3,279 


tne ee ee Ne 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
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6.—Aliens Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952, by Sex and Country of Birth 


Country of Birth Male |Female | Total Country of Birth Male | Female| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Wanadanwr. cleanness 91 680 Ti EROUIMANI: oe eee sei 99 70 169 
Brivishtlelestie ssc. «aenck 12 52 GARI AS WECEDitdsaate eee nt niet: 73 34 107 
Siwabzerlarcl serscren t-te , AT 32 79 
Unitedustates..< csc ss. = 256 92 SAS USS: Re ae enereere ore 158 189 347 
Wuroslaviae vtec ter 106 95 201 
NUS ULLAT oetes siainlorste lc taiatetens 98 64 162 || Other European countries 32 30 62 
Ee loieniiaieneay eetanusron sane. 70 67 Ved 
@zechoslovakias..c...e oss 176 213 FSO MN Ohtt a, wen eee ce ere eerie tere 2,746 238 | 2,984 
Denman kta. ar.s cickente ons 69 47 LUG Hadia pants vasetmersneteeee ce eee 84 72 156 
inland se. tees New 5 eens 130 98 228 || Other Asiatic countries. . 19 15 34 
FIPANC OU. cane eto retiree 41 GAR 64 
Glermanyaeente ne eee ee 137 141 278 || South America.......... 5 3 8 
(GTreGcGine cra ee ee 49 56 LOSAeWestlncheson cree ercner 1 3 4 
| Gibayedsneaia ey AaeeAe AAG cicacie ae 130 123 253) | Other countries. 2... -6.- 8 5 13 
tal yearns. cra eae tne: 94 127 DOT GAT Same dtiane oath e ra — 1 1 
Derthuaniasyeicc cts eee 35 29 G47 BUNKNOWD: saacreieee ruses 1 — 1 
Netherlands, The........ 91 84 175 — a 
INOrWayeen. oemuir tee cere: 81 4} 122 Totals, AH. Countries| 5,824 | 3,279 | 9,103 
olan dees visemes 885 555 1,440 


et 


7.—Aliens Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1952, by Country of Former 


Allegiance 
Country of Country of Country of 
Former No. Former No. Former No. 
Allegiance Allegiance Allegiance 

Argentinacpee toc sttr 1 (Greece ties. ee mee 119 INOEWAY:Scasgeeumieneee 157 
AUS tLe cepa ene: rate ar 1 OCP SER eth emereen eraser ree Or Boland... n aati nee 7d 
Bel crm eee oe ates 157 tun Sayer ieee 271 ROU aa eee coe 154 
Bul ganiawmewvacrn sere ct 11 Leeland \.ceu cee ae 13 Spalne cca nee ales 
@hiileshweens Gee asec ects 2 Indonesia’ 2 eect 1 Siwedent...c. oceans 137 
(Oi oubcksle eels ae ee 8,021 rani, cautaesan yiededa ere 1 Switzerland eee 100 
@olombigneset ee cen Tsrael seer eee et 2 VILA aes oe ee oe 6 
@ostanRicaseeena ho: 1 tally Aen aes ceptions PAM on I Wad Bas (aren ioea mavlaiyton ac bic AOC 1 
(Cuba ee kee: 1 Jaipaties aces os ee 193 Turkey pranctar 10 
Czechoslovakia....... 391 ativia seen eee 1S United States... 2... 646 
Denmark were esa. 140 ebanonaecee race 12 WES SaR. 7 cere 300 
Dominican Republic... 1 Leichtenstein.......... 2 Venezuela.............. 1 
Matoniakejee oes nee co: 13 IDLH EVER nano onomce 72 NWaugoslaiviaa. meen ee 195 
Peril ancien tae Stee cc Ge 238 uxem Dourgee oc.eee 1 tateless4..- eds wees 13 
irance ware aneertc hk sek ff Mexico eee ee eee 1 Wniknownts.i.scee seen 1 
Germany awe meee es 390 Netherlands, The...... 224 — 

All Countries...... 9,103 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book, pp. 185-188. This Chapter of the Year Book is intended 
to provide a broad summary of the main trends in Canadian vital statistics during 
the last 30 years, to compare the principal Canadian rates with those for other 
countries and to provide lay readers and students of demography, public health, 
sociology and other related fields with basic Canadian vital statistics data. Detailed 
data are available from regular DBS annual and quarterly reports, notably Vital 
Statistics (Preliminary Report) and Vital Statistics of Canada. Certain unpublished 
data are also available on request. 


Births and deaths are classified by place of residence (in the case of births, 
according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of 
Canada for the years since 1921 when the system of collection of national statistics 
was initiated. 


In comparing the birth, death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is 
important to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to 
differences in the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes 
in these rates may be due partly to changes in this distribution. These remarks 
apply also to international comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1921-51 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Natural Infant Maternal 


Live : 
Births Deaths Increase Mortality? | Mortality | Marriages 


Province and Year 


No. |Rate1| No. |Rate1] No. |Rate1) No. |Rate*%! No. |Rate3} No. |Rate! 
Newfoundland— 

Viel ool —Zome rae 6,986} 26-7] 3,665) 14-0) 3,321] 12-7) .. me 50 Vel T48i 5+7 
es 1926-30..2.. 2. 6,756) 25-1) 3,684) 18-7) 3,072) 11-4 779 115 33 4-9} 1,632 6-1 
See OS oe aes 6,686] 23-4] 3,642} 12-8) 38,044) 10-6 782 italy 34 5-0} 1,708 6-0 
s© 1936—-40....5.- 7,638] 25-8] 3,681] 12-4} 38,957) 13-4 754 99 40 5-3} 2,208 7-5 
SC 194145. oo. 9,292) 29-8] 3,681] 11-8} 5,611; 18-0 852 92 39 4-2) 2,967 9-5 
£6 1946250)..5...5:.: 127 352eGe2 | old 9-3] 9,173) 26-9 754 61 25 Ole ald 8-0 

OA Ger. A ciecis.« 12,033] 36-5} 3,427) 10-4] 8,606) 26-1 887 74 27 2-2) 3,067 9-3 

OAT ee oes eee 125646) “3/-5\| os020 9-9} 9,321) 27-6 790 62 29 Mos) PAB 8-7 

O48 Seen ares 11,634} 33-8 3 108| 9-0} 8,526] 24-8 685 59 Wipe 1-9} 2,610 7:6 

MOE ick ctisiy ce chen orn 12,281) 35-6) 2,868 8-3] 9,413] 27-3 651 53 24 2-0} 2,445 71 

OD entrees sores IBA! av/O5I) “Gipallates 9-0} 9,996) 28-5 758 58 21 1-6} 2,515 (iors 

HOD re yceaa ets ete evels 11,738} 32-5] 3,004 8-3] 8,734) 24-2 637 54 25 Zell ono td 7:0 

P. E. Island— 
Vall 20% as os 1,965) 22-6] 1,085) 12-5 880} 10-1 152 77 9 4-6 473 5-4 
<5 1926-300 ane Lie Ue 969} 11-0 766 8-7 22 70 8 4-6 473 5+4 
SMERLOS I= OO eres ats 1,961} 21-8} 1,001] 11-1 960| 10-7 131 67 10 5-1 496 5-5 
Se 936-40. dee 2,054) 21-9] 1,080) 11-5 974) 10-4 142 69 10 4-9 623 6-6 
me OAG 4 cra 5 2,180} 23-7 964} 10-5} 1,216] 13-2 114 52 9 3°9 686 7:5 
co 1946-50)... .. 2,869) 30-5 922 9-8) 1,947} 20-7 114 40 4 1-3 677 132 

GAG Re eevassteaie.sace.: 2,793] 29-7 874 9-3) 1,919} 20-4 97 35 6 2-1 837 8-9 

Oy (oe aais Olean ee 2,992} 31-8) 1,020) 10-9} 1,972} 20-9 135 45 6 2-0 676 7-2 

OAS hci cteeisevece as. 2,842} 30-6 887 9-5) 1,955) 21-1 97 34 3 1-1 635 6-8 

OA Oe te css 2,831| 30-1 924 9-8} 1,907) 20-3 135 48 1 0-4 619 6-6 

LOD O Repke hte terve ee 2,885] 30-1 903 9-4; 1,982} 20-7 105 36 3 1-0 616 6-4 

NOS TAerare encase Py (spill Payal 904 9-2) 1,747) 17-9 90 34 1 0-4 583 5-9 

Nova Scotia— 

Avan 1921=25. 2... 12,119} 23-4! 6,519] 12-6] 5,600) 10-8) 1,139 94 70 5-8} 3,186 6-1 
O26 OU noeltes 11,016} 21-4) 6,362} 12-4] 4,653 9-0 934 85 61 5°5| 3,224 6-3 
me OSs Ones 2 11,486} 21-9} 6,073} 11-6} 5,414] 10-3 840 73 59 Oslinrearous 6-7 
commen 96-40 eae 12,060} 21-7) 6,126) 11-0} 5,934] 10-7 782 65 48 4-0] 4,796 8-6 
S941 —Ab ees 15,146} 25-2) 6,326] 10-5) 8,820) 14-7 870 57 41 2-7| 6,302} 10-5 
SS 1946-50820... 17,994} 28-9) 6,042 9-7| 11,952} 19-2 760 42 22 1-21= 55525 8-9 

TOA Gee rr roney aces 17,914} 29-5) 6,046 9-9} 11,868] 19-6 822 46 28 1-6] 6,549) 10-8 

NO ener natcrte act 19,265} 31-3] 6,009 9-8} 13,256] 21-5 840 “44 20 1:0) 5,861 9-5 

OAS ate ciarecicNs 17,791} 28-5) 6,097 9-8) 11,694] 18-7 695 39 19 1-1} 5,093 8-1 

TNO 6 SOLS GS ORORISEE 17,739} 28-2! 5,980 9-5| 11,759} 18-7 750 42 20 1-1) 5,058 8-0 

LOS Oepreeie racrices Ie PAPAL Parola. (yas 9-5] 11,184} 17-6 693 40 21 1-2} 5,065 7-9 

INO ken eres ceca See 17125) e266 leebas le 9-0] 11,313] 17-6 594 35 12 0-7| 5,094 7:9 

New Brunswick— 

AN O21= 2556 oes 11,080} 28-4] 5,093) 18-1] 5,987| 15-4! 1,164 105 51 4-6| 2,953 7-6 
C2 GRAN BAD Sian oe 10,327} 25-8|} 5,019) 12-5} 5,308] 138-2) 1,040 101 64 6-2} 2,970 7-4 
SPOS 135 aes: 10,440} 24-9} 4,710) 11-3] 5,730} 138-6 857 82 57 5-5) 25737 6-5 
"1936-4007. 11,105) 25-1) 5,040} 11-4) 6,065) 138-7 913 82 54 4-9) 3,801 8-6 
 1941=45%.. 0. 13,037} 28-2) 5,050} 10-9! 7,987) 17-3 960 74 42 3-2} 4,433 9-6 
Ge YSN), 5 Soe 16,878} 34-0} 4,886 9-8} 11,992} 24-2) 1,015 60 23 1-4) 4,864 9-8 

TOAG Commit sete ess he 16,274] 34-0} 4,866} 10-2} 11,408} 23-8] 1,066 66 34 2-1) 5,866} 12:3 

NO 4: [pees eS yeeros 17,771| 36-4) 4,832 9-9} 12,939} 26-5) 1,041 59 25 1-4} 5,189} 10-6 

QAR ose facie oi siets 17,279| 34-7] 4,959} 10-0} 12,320) 24-7) 1,047 61 23 1-3} 4,640 9°3 

MQ AGS erctietate cists 16,673] 32-8) 4,876 9-6] 11,797} 23-2 993 60 18 1-1) 4,251 8-4 

LO SOM erate ae siete 16,393} 382-0} 4,895 9-6} 11,498] 22-4 927 lind 195 0-9) 4,376 8-5 

AOD le roma crepe ce 16,075) 31-2) 4,878 9-4) 11,202) 21-8 835 52 iis 0-7) 4,386 8:5 

Quebec— 

Av. 1921-25...... 87,032] 35-5) 33,339] 13-6] 538,693} 21-9/10, 834 124 338 3°9| 17,529 71 
a LO26—O0 eee 82,771| 30-5) 36,645} 13-5) 46,126] 17-0/10,518 127 433 §-2| 18,731 6-9 
OE 031-35 ene 78,888] 26-6] 32,796] 11-0} 46,092} 15-6] 7,75 98 405 5-1} 17,089 5°8 
SOLO G4 Oem 78,509) 24-6] 33,221) 10-4) 45,288) 14-2! 6,470 82 400 Dobleed klk 8-5 
ee TOA beeen. 97,906} 28-4] 34,273 9-9] 63,633] 18-5) 6,690 68 318 3:2] 33,126 9-6 
SS 1946-508 see 115,496] 30-4) 33,723 8-9| 81,773} 21-5) 6,205 54 227 2-0) 34, 874 9-2 

OA GN eee enacts 111,825) 30-7] 33,690 9-3] 77,595| 21-4] 6,110 55 229 2-1} 36,650} 10-1 

OAT er. eee 115,553| 31-1) 33,708 9-1] 81,845] 22-0] 6,583 57 259 2-2) 35,494 9-6 

TO 4B eed ace 114,709} 30-3] 33,603 8-9] 81,106) 21-4] 6,211 54 Zoe 2-0) 34, 646 9-1 

DAY: A [eee ee aa Be 116,824} 30-1} 34,107 8-8] 82,717] 21-3] 6,031 52 234 2-0} 33,485 8-6 

OBO eee eee 119,111) 30-0} 33,507 8-4] 85,604} 21-6) 6,091 51 182 1-5} 34,093 8-6 

LOG ae eee ae 120,930] 29-8| 34,900 8-6| 86,030} 21-2] 5,821 48 180 1-5| 35,704 8-8 


1Per 1,000 population. 2 Under one year of age. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 


SUMMARY OF VITAL STATISTICS aE 
1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1921-51—continued 
Live Natural Infant Maternal A 
twinks and’ Year Births Deaths Increase Mortality? _ Mortality eee 
No. |Rate! Rate1| No. |Rate! Rate’! No. |Rate’} No. )Rate! 
Ontario— 
ve AES Ee 71,454| 23-7 11-3} 37,20 12-3 83 386 5-4] 24,037 8-0 
eee 926-0002... 68, 704 -0 11-2} 32,054 9-8 74 398 5-8} 25,449 7-8 
AO CREE 65,000 “5 10-2] 29,218 8-3 61 344 5-3} 24,260 6-9 
fAOS6-40. 2 .... 64, 461 a5) 10-3] 26,668) .7-2 50 291 4-5) 32,719 8-9 
ceeerOtI—45).. 5... R38 ae) 10-2] 38,000 9-7 42 197 2-5) 38,042 9-7 
1946-50)... 105,161 6 9-9! 62,947} 14-7 36 129 1-2] 44,084] 10-3 

‘OCR S Ge 97,446 oe) 9-7] 57,688) 14-1 37 160 1-6} 46,073} 11-3 

LORY. 2 ns 108, 853 “1 10-0] 67,234] 16-1 36 129 1-2} 44,056} 10-5 

Pee ievacdlais.e) 0,8 104,195 “4 9-9) 61,831] 14-5 30 125 1-2) 48,242] 10-1 

EM a 106, 601 3 9-9] 63,222) 14-4 37 134 1-3] 438,304 9-9 

eerie ates e datos 0.6 108, 708 3 9-8} 64,760} 14-5 35 97 0-9} 43,744 9-8 

als Se Saree 114, 827 ‘0 9-6] 70,846} 15-4 31 97 0-8] 45,198 9-8 

Manitoba— 
LO DI —20..%.0s 6s 16,590 8 8-6] 11,242) 18-1 84 87 5-2| 4,634 7:5 
2 1926-30...<.. 14, 392 7 8-3] 8,885] 13-4 72 81 5-6] 4,951 7:5 
SE LOSI—OD). cic <0 13,690 “4 orl Sori! A lGr 61 60 4-4) 5,015 7-1 
pa 9oG—40..... 13,515 8 8-5} 7,379] 10:3 Od 54 4-0; 6,931 9-6 
1941-45. ..... 15, 831 8 9-1] 9,198} 12-7 51 41 2-6| 7,295} 10-0 
« 1946-50...... 19,325 “9 9-0} 12,623] 16-9 42 24 1-3} 7,605) 10-2 

BAPE Beale fod oie o\ 4 ey 18,794 -9 9-0} 12,257) 16-9 47 32 1-7| 8,594} 11-8 

LAY) ee i 20, 409 -6 9-2} 13,638} 18-4 46 23 ed Serie Os 

En 2 18,870 3 8-9) 12,195] 16-4 41 28 15) 325 9-8 

LNCA aie a eaeo 19,292 “5 9-1} 12,373} 16-4 41 25 1:3) 7,265 9-6 

Sea RNMC Ne ets i ose. cix 2 19, 261 “1 8-6] 12,651} 16-5 35 14 0-7) 7,128 9-3 

TOES [4 Ae a ee 19,942 7 8-7] 18,207} 17-0 33 22 1-1] 7,366 9-5 

Saskatchewan— 
We 921-25... 2. 21,580 “7 7-5} 15,721] 20-2 83 127 5-9} 4,982 6-4 
creel 926-30... 21,298 ‘7 7-3) 15,042} 17-5 73 126 5:9] 6,036 7-0 
PT OSL —3), «<0 20,325 “9 6-5] 14,288] 15-4 62 91 4-5) 5,680 6-1 
mel O36—40") 5.2% « 18,675 “4 7-0} 12,310} 13-4 55 68 8-6] 6,599 7-2 
see tO41—45,. 02. 18, 444 7 7-6] 12,007) 14-1 47 52 2-8] 6,541 7:7 
“  1946-50...... 21,907 3 7-8) 15,434) 18-5 40 29 1-3} 7,413 8-9 

NOAG Me tistc sce ces 21, 433 ‘7 Getmlor Ole +1820 47 36 1-7} 8,279 9-9 

LOW oe 23,334 9 7-9| 16,724} 20-0 44 38 1-6} 7,674 9-2 

OGRE ease occ eval os 21,562 7 7-8] 15,066] 17-9 40 22 1-0) SoA 8-6 

MGA OBR race lofsechs soils 21,662 0) 7-9} 15,066} 18-1 39 27 1-2! 7,037 8-5 

OOOO Bosc caiele ge. 21,546} 25-9 7-5| 15,303] 18-4 32 PA 1-0] 6,904 8-3 

OD teks rere uae 21,733) 26-1 7-7| 15,293) 18-4 31 ee 1-0} 6,805 8:2 

Alberta— 

Av. 1921-25...... 15, 461 -0 8-3} 10,508) 17-7 86 97 6-3) 4,313 7:3 
cae 1926-30..0.2 15,924 -2 8-4] 10,393] 15-8 75 105 6-6) 5,265 8-0 
> GES eae 16,557 “1 7-3] 11,110} 14-8 60 75 4-5) 5,530 7:4 
> 1936-40...... 16, 282 8 7-7| 10,228) 13-1 53 73 4-5) 7,192 9-2 
poe 194 1—45).. oo. 18, 845 “7 8-0} 12,490} 15-7 44 46 2-4| 7,977) 10-0 
oo 1946-50... 2... 24, 290 -4 8-0] 17,476] 20-4 Om 25 1-0} 9,090} 10-6 

PO ROPE Re oe sc c's oe 22,184 “6 8-2] 15,583] 19-4 43 By 1-4! 9,478} 11-8 

INK, Sera te ea 24,631 9 7-9} 18,088} 22-0 37 22 0-9} 8,797] 10-7 
OE! 3 Ss ene 24,075 2 8-2} 17,088} 20-0 39 29 1-2} 8,844) 10-4 

I) ee 24,935 2 8-0} 17,852] 20-2 Be 25 1-0) 9,037} 10-2 
ORO ee 25,625 +1 7-5} 18,769} 20-6 32 19 0-7} 9,294} 10-2 
US 336 27,003 8 7-6] 19,836} 21-2 33 10s 0-6} 9,305 9-9 

British Columbia— 
ven 1921-25025... 10, 256 “4 8-7) 5,444 9-8 61 61 5-9! 3,971 7-1 
bat 926-30........ 10,355 2 9-3] 4,369 6-8 55 63 6-1) 4,786 7°5 
“ §1931-35...... 10, 005 -0 8-9| 3,661 5-1 46 53 Hest 4267 6-0 
=) 1936440...... 12,106 6 9-9) 4,408 5-7 44 46 3-8} 7,053 9-1 
1941-45. ..... 17,705 -8 10-5} 8,337 9-3 39 46 2-6] 9,535} 10-7 
“ 1946-50...... 25, 859 -0 10-2} 14,867) 13-9 34 31 1-2) 11,564] 10-7 

A ee 22,609 5 10-1) 12,472) 12-4 38 38 1-7} 11,762} 11-7 
EN 26, 286 -2 10-2) 15,673] 15-0 36 32 Leo iteso2n- Wied. 
BONER r ee 8 0 4, 25,984 -0 10-5) 14,668} 13-5 33 29 1-1} 11,718} 10-8 
UE ee 27,001 “5 10-2] 15,986} 14-3 anil 28 1-0} 11,376} 10-2 
LU ee 27,116 oe) 1ORZI La OpDiaelos6 30 Pail 1-0} 11,110 9-8 
hae eee 28,077 “1 10-0] 16,439! 14-1 30 20 Oe7ielil 272 9-7 


1 Per 1,000 population. 


2 Under one year of age. 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1921-51—conclided 


Live Natural Infant Maternal 
Births Deaths Increase Mortality? | Mortality 


No. |Rate!] No. |Rate1] No. |Rate!| No. |Rate?} No. |Rate3} No. |Rate1 


Marriages 
Province and Year 


Canada— 

Ay. 1921=-25...... 247,538) 27-4/101,260| 11-2/146,277| 16-2/24,337 98} 1,226) 5-0) 66,078) 7-3 
1926-30...... 236,521, 24-1/108,925| 11-1/127,596) 13-0/22,063 93| 1,339) 5-7) 71,886) 7:3 

deep a ths CRY pee 228,352| 21-5/103,602| 9-8/124,750) 11-7/17,101 75| 1,153) 5-0) 68,594) 6-5 
« 1936-40...... 228,767) 20-5|/109,514| 9-8/119,253| 10-7/14,701 64| 1,043) 4-6] 96,824) 8-7 
 1941-45...... 276,832| 23-5|115,144| 9-8/161,688} 13-7/15,093 55} 791] =. 2-9} 118,936) 9-7 
“ -1946-50...... 354,869] 27-4/119,975) 9-3/234,894) 18-1)15, 620 44} 523) 1-5/126,687) 9-8 
OSG eae cts. cis, os 330,732| 27-0/114,931) 9-4)215,801) 17-6)15,434 47| 595) 1-8/134,088) 10-9 
VATED ise eon aie ar one 359,094| 28-7/117,725| 9-4/241,369) 19-3/16,336 45} 534) 1-5 127,311 10-2 
OAS erie itesiues 347,307] 27-1/119,384| 9-3/227,923| 17-8)15,164 44| 510) 1-5/123,314) 9-6 
GAO rr te hens « 366,139} 27-3]124,047| 9-2/242,092) 18-1)15,843 43) 536) 1-5 123,877 9-2 
1 LS ans see ek eee 371,071] 27-1)123,789| 9-0/247,282) 18-1)15,324 44} 420} = 1-1/124,845) 9-1 
1 LES beset id Sin 380,101) 27-2/125,454| 9-0/254,647) 18-2)14,584 88} 405) 1-1/128,230) 9-2 
1 Per 1,000 population. 2 Under one year of age. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 4 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included for 1949-51 only. 


Section 2.—Births 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 2. 


2.—Birth Rates per 1,600 Population of Various Countries compared with Canada 
and the Provinces, 1951 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Country Birth Country Birth Birth 
or Province Rate or Province Rate Country Rate 
Wenezuelat ae aes cics <iesieres: 44-3 |\Camada—concluded Netherlands, The....... 22-3 
IMIGXI COM etc tie wee oie cloves 44.2 Ontarioncosy eee see ior 25-0 || Ireland, Republic of.....| 21-2 
Coy lone ern ona oicnite’s 87-3 British Columbia...... 24-1 Northern Ireland seenecnte 20-7 
Chilemer nc tes Cress 32-4 Span a ekoece remem eels 20-1 
Hirange?: 0 co hean ceieter 19-4 
ADAM setae cee 25-6 INOEWAYtae cn sects ee 18-5 
Canad ar oe cece os ois ces 27-2 || Union of South Africa 25:5 > lWtaly cm os see aueer 18-1 
Newfoundland......... S25 a eleereeer ein ceh era ime 25-3 Denmarie--. seroma 17-8 
New Brunswick........ Olle Div iadNG Take eter a a rates ree 25-07 Nascotland acdee ass cet: Wigs 
Quebec eee ve aaron 29-8 WUnitedStates jes. ote 24-5 SWitZelland.osseeaue eee 17-2 
PA pertains pete Neth siete 28-8 New Zealand .s. cae. < PH POW RYE) ean DRE werArnG Or 8 coco: Sic 16-4 
Prince Edward Island 27-1 iPortugalienemccecece ee 24-2 Western Germany....... 15-7 
INOValSGOllauee.cce. << 26-5 Banlancen nm aeriee aie PRONE | See eins 6 oAa hapa dee ox 15-6 
Saskatchewan.......... 26-1 NUSUEAUA ao itemise 22-9 England and Wales...... 15-5 
Manito pacers issj-eictaie.- 25:7 |) Czechoslovakia...... 22! 92.- || WAUISERIA aaaaetee ciate | 14-9 

1 Registration area only. 2 1950. 3 Excluding infants born alive but who died before 


registration of birth. 


Canadian Births.—In Canada, the birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000, 
Since a rate of 35 per 1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization 
the Canadian birth rate had probably not fallen far or for long before then. It 
fell continuously until 1937 when it was 20 per 1,000 but then, owing to economie 
recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, to 24 in 1943 and reached its highest 
point in 1947 at 28-7. As was the case in most other countries, there was a slight 
decline in 1948 and the Canadian rate has remained remarkably steady at just over 
27 for the four years 1948-51. The birth rates in the provinces followed the same 
general trend, but in the Maritimes the fall stopped before 1930. 
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Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they 
have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of 
this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless, it is so much of an accepted statistical 
fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada 
in 1941-51 varied between 1,051 and 1,067. In 1951 there were 1,058 males born 
for every 1,000 females. Variations in the provincial sex ratios are due to chance 
variation because of the relatively small number of births involved. The smaller 
the total number of births, the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from 
year to year. 


3.—Sex Ratio of Live Births, by Province, 1921-51 


—eoooeoeoewoeDw™*g?evw—“—"—sOsO8hnhSnaS=—oO0"SaDoOSSSSSSSSSS Sy”: oo 


; Males Males 
Province Male | Female|to 1,000 Province Male | Female|}to 1,000 
Females - Females 
No No No No No No 
Newfoundland....... 1949] 6,255 | 6,026 | 1,038 |Manitoba............ 1921} 9,455 | 9,023 | 1,048 
1950} 6,853 | 6,311 | 1,086 1931) -7,255.| 7,121 | “1,019 
1951] 5,984 | 5,754] 1,040 1941] 7,616 | 7,196 | 1,058 
P, E. Isiand.......... i921] 1,073} 1,083] 991]. Tobe opel sre thoes 
1931, 998 | 881. | 1,132 1951] 10,374 | 9,568] 1,084 
1941] 1,078 O71 11,110 
1949] 1,457 | 1,374] 1,060 
1950} 1,442 1, 443 999 |\Saskatchewan........ 1921} 11,620 | 10,873 1,069 
1951] 1,373 | 1,278 | 1,074 1931] 10,942 | 10,389 | 1,053 
, 1941] 9,472 | 8,992} 1,053 
Nova Scotia......... 1921] 6,695 | 6,326] 1,058 1949] 11,179 | 10,483 | 1,066 
1931] 5,931 | 5,684] 1,043 1950] 11,027 | 10,519 | 1,048 
1941} 7,074 | 6,829} 1,036 1951} 11,107 | 10,626 | 1,045 


1951} 8,842} 8,283 | (1,067 JAlberta,...........5. 1921} 8,493 | 8,068} 1,053 

1931} 8,938 |} 8,314] 1,075 

New Brunswick...... 1921} 5,942 | 5,523 | 1,076 1941; 8,882 | 8,426 | 1,054 
1931] 5,548 | 5,253 | 1,056 1949} 12,783 | 12,152 | 1,052 

1941} 6,200} 6,072] 1,021 1950} 13,1388 | 12,487 | 1,052 

1949} 8,603 | 8,070] 1,066 1951} 13,760 | 138,243 | 1,039 


British Columbia. ...1921} 5,549 | 5,104 | 1,087 


0 1921| 46,705 | 42,044 | 1,111 1931] 5,350 | 5,054 | 1,059 
1931] 43,051 | 40,555 | 1,062 1941} 7,694 | 7,344] 1,048 
1941) 45,905 | 43,304 | 1,060 1949} 13,957 | 13,344 | 1,046 
1949} 60,153 | 56,671 | 1,061 1950) 13,887 | 13,229 | 1,050 
1950) 61,333 | 57,778 | 1,062 1951) 14,418 | 13,659 | 1,056 
1951} 62,160 | 58,770} 1,058 Aa ees (Gee CATS 
LS ee 1921] 38,307 | 35,845 | 1,069 |i\Canada (Exclusive 1921] 133,839 | 123,889 | 1,080 
1931} 35,609 | 33,600 | 1,060 || of the Territories) 1931} 123,622 | 116,851] 1,058 
1941} 37,254 | 35,008 | 1,064 1941) 131,175 | 124,142 | 1,057 
1949| 54,784 | 51,817 | 1,057 1949} 188,339 | 177,800 | 1,059 
1950) 55,911 | 52,797 | 1,059 1950) 190,908 | 180,163 | 1,060 
1951] 59,220 | 55,607 | 1,065 : 1951) 195,428 | 184,673 | 1,058 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1951 over 79 p.c. of Canadian births occurred in 
hospital. Although the proportions of hospitalized births have increased steadily 
since 1921 in all provinces, these proportions still vary widely. The existence 
of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, maternity or medical-care plans in 
some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities, particularly in remote 
rural areas, in others, and preference for home delivery in some local areas are 
among the factors accounting for provincial variations in this respect. 
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4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-51 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 
Year LIBS |) INES N.B Que. Ont Man Sask Alta B.C. || Canada 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p-c. 
1931 Coat 11-2 19-0 12-1 7:3 38-2 43-6 32:5 47-8 65-0 26°8 
[Qa retert rcs sive 32-7 50-4 30-8 17-6 67-5 73:6 63-2 77-1 87-3 48-9 
Od OP Sesepraters eiass sve 81-2 82-2 66-4 44.4 89-2 89-9 93-9 95-6 96-7 74:3 
IE) 3 pcccomne oete 84-3 84-9 67-8 47-8 90-4 91-1 94-6 95-8 96-9 76-0 
LOD Ree ricieseewccie's 88-3 87-2 70-7 53-0 93-1 93-1 95-2 93-6 97-3 79-1 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 5 shows the number of births, regardless 
of where they occurred, to resident mothers of urban centres of over 10,000 popu- 


lation. 


5.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 
Average 1946-50 and 1951 


Province and Urban Centre 


Newfoundland— 
Ga Olas ere eee ane ae to tars loves 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown aces one: 


Nova Secotia— 
ID EWEULTIYOUE HL NG sp ope OU ReeRED OSA Ee 
(GHEGS BRP s 05 Se eS SEBO otaae 
lB BALLEEb eS God 5 hs Se ee eee 


New Brunswick— 
GIMUNGSLOMMee mane chiens oe 
ihirederietousyar terete. seer. 
Moncton ‘kh Sta ONAN COREE EE oe 


i 


vida 
Can de la Madeleine............ 
Chicoutimi. “019 B68 Bee Aare 


Granby cere tee 
Grands Greterncn. eco te ce a 
Hull 
dEKero WSSA CEN IRS gu SHooeonaduaeus 
Joliettenreen weer wie wre Pacite Ae 
JONGUIErE wrt hee et cients 
Lachine s mee eee cer ence 


Ce 


WIG ita) Oe Bes SA. ce 6 Seer Bm 


1 ee at the 1951 Census. 


Average 
1946-50 


1951 


No. 


Province and Urban Centre phere 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 

@Outremontaaseeesccc eee 835 
CQniebec Fat We. ee mee ee 4,275 
UII O US Ki eee eee ens Reem sess 381 
IOUVIM Senne eee eee eee 455 
Dbreklyacinthe qe: nao tere cite 530 
Sb s8) Gri Seer ee oe a eee 500 
SUPIErOMe ene ee res es 560 
Plt BENMIReM ends an moera raat ed 380 
StmMicheleeess te ete er nes.e 214 
Shawinig@anwhallsencren eens oe 883 
Sherbrooke, .ce ace oe tee ee 1,459 

Sillety tee tate ee eee - 
OLE LSS Ne eihe cuit tet tee eee ere 470 
‘ihetiord Mines eee eee 449 
ihvee sRiverseee sae eee eee 1,300 
Valléyfield tain saccas ean eae 677 
Verdund, sec: sate eer ion 15701 
Wactoriavalllo se aaace ne enn or 409 
Westmount oer ere ee eee 292 

Ontario— 

BALhiGs eh ete as eee ae: 324 
Belleville ne Pere: satase serine come 483 
Brantiord- ee a. Aegean 972 
Brockyille sempre a eee 336 
Chatham. ...)<e secon eee 518 
512 
409 
193 
918 
436 
Guielp hiews.cts eee eee ee 650 
Hamiltong ee ec ee eee 4,548 
Kingstone ein. oe eee ee ee 953 
KKitchenerss eee ene 1,032 
TSG aside’: tee ie. oe eee eee 310 
Thondontsse hen crus ae 2,279 
MimiCorees soc titen cee ee 252 
News oronto 2 tesserae 207 
Niagara Balist a cure mec caer 620 
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5.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 
Average 1946-50 and 1951—concluded 


SS ee ee ae a ee ee 
8 —————E—E—E—E—E—E—EEEEEEEEE 


Province and Urban Centre eee 1951 Provinee and Urban Centre Ae 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba— 

BNEMIMAMB IESE alc e feiss ide vlc erie cc 480 ZOG Ele SLANG ON rawae vere eee, Peo ae: 442 459 
LEAILIITES ca rel hey ee oe 336 SS2 TOC OUIACCs ee ee ue eee 657 720 
AAU Saraihe ie coke vista ais beienwae 727 OLIVA i peg ae.. ee wera ie ets. ao cteee 5,200 | 5,823 
MUR WLR cere ens det Sar Phas Ab pve |i eta) bil 
MV ENGS OUR... 7 csiak 6 < wi sagen stctodis 418 406 |Saskatchewan— 
REET EO KOs os foare fe obs oe eae hw x 361 899 MOOS a Weneanaa yd te eee 613 614 
PSU Soe Ca ae eee ee 1,031 1,071 Prince: Allbertisandue «eee ee 481 533 
PDE GMAT ONUI oc fhe raids tn sv neker 786 826 IRE gins on ee a ae ee: 1,665 1,803 
‘Siis (CER B eYCh gt Vos eee a 874 857 Saskatoonmeee a mess aoe: 1,393 1,534 
RtMeISOIMNAS fs). io ccc ee hawk cleo Oa 423 444 Albert 
SIPTDTTEN. Bie SMe Ace ene a 620 937 erta— 

: Cal gar yeeros eee ate nee ek 2,968 | 3,649 
Baultote. Marie. oo. ..c0.seeccss 849 891 Pomona Loree 4'122 | 5/089 
“SESE EO) leo fA A la a ga 420 437 Rethbrideck tin. ie es 567 701 
RRL Voce ooo oie Stes ids Gules aac 1,344 | 1,550} Medicine Hat................... 397 399 
BURRIS he eects yshlore.aec Kes eis 0s Seek 867 814 ve ; 
ED Dp rn i ie 14,344 | 14,033 202 doe aan conte iy ge a He 

ew Westiminstersassscenese en 
ROT MT a aati 343 331 NoisiLNncouten ek 512 569 
BP RUEL OOM einia vacae ecco kak § eleahr 262 293 Pant 
CNULICEON atti, Aas oekeernoe sie ccien c we of 

Welland.................seeeeeee 391 PoE rales ea er 349 404 
RM Bodie hen dae as Sas he p90 (kd LOS HED) Van GoUver Got. 2. cs fo cee 7,367 | 7,456 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 


Illegitimacy.—Less than 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada are illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with many countries of the world. In the five-year 
period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c., whereas the average of the ten years 1941-51 was just 
over 4 p.c. The apparent increase was due partly to the more complete registration 
of illegitimate births brought about by the co-operation of provincial registration 
officials and social welfare agencies. 


6.—Ilegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 
1921-51 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Canadal 
Iuieairimate Live Birtus 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

vento Ons. ....; a2 46 457 245, moe 1,658 407 291 321 152 = 

me 1926-305 2 168 42 558 299 | 2,334 | 2,196 501 489 479 240 7,138 

1931-35. ...... 205 74 652 O13) | 92,4316) 2,707 501 651 613 330 8, 333 

mer 1936-40. 6: ... 246 83 766 415 | 2,539 | 2,939 506 663 643 475 9,030 

ba 1941-45... c. 406 107 | 1,074 OMI OOS Teil 597 67 852 889 || 11,536 

 1946-50....... 44] 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 || 14,375 
VA 507 149 | 1,288 diario, 051>| 4165 750 959 | 1,218 | 1,262 || 13,595 
EC 374 149 | 1,325 TAGE | Bi, UBS || Ces 744 961 | 1,159 | 1,502 || 14,538 
UE 3 Sea 377 134 | 1,250 797 | 3,439 | 4,795 786 917 | 1,222 | 1,585 || 14,925 
LM) Gee 484 1G1y ele 72 (ASN EO nODON ones Hie} 835 | 1,224 | 1,639 || 14,390 
“ 462 165 | 1,184 687 | 3,700 | 3,772 778 899 | 1,185 | 1,593 || 14, 425 
on 3 ee 417 138 | 1,147 643 | 3,650 | 3,807 Cal 971 | 1,272 | 1,683 "| 14,449 


Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-51 only. 
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6. oe Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 
1921-51—- concluded 


Year N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |(Canada! 
PERCENTAGES oF TotaL Live Brirtus 
Av. 1921-255... we 2-3 3:8 2-2 ae 2-3 2-5 1-3 2-1 1-5 ae 
LO ZG=O0eee ar: 2-5 2-4 5-1 2-9 2°8 3-2 3:5 2-3 3-0 2-3 3-0 
Se LOGIL=S Deere & 3-1 3-8 5-7 3°6 3e1 4.2 Hei 3-2 3:7 3°3 3-6 
SF 1936=40.6 oes 3-2 4-0 6-4 3-7 3-2 4-6 3-7 3-6 3-9 3-9 3°9 
peme O4t 4 eee aa 4-4 4-9 7-1 4-5 3-1 4-8 3-8 3:6 4-5 5-0 4-2 
ml O2G=DUc ne. ca 3-6 5:3 6-9 4-5 2-9 4-0 4-0 4-2 4-9 5-9 4-1 
OA Ba weet ata ictes Si oo 4-2 5-3 7-2 4-7 2-7 4-3 4-0 4-5 5-5 5-6 4-1 
HQ Aerie nee a es 6 oe 3-0 5-0 6-9 4-3 2:8 4-4 3°6 4-] 4-7 5-7 4-0 
OAR Meee ve eratt cisco 3:2 4-7 7-0 4-6 3-0 4-6 4-2 4-3 5-1 6-1 4-3 
{AQT narrate < ccc 3-9 Died 6-6 4-5 3-0 3:6 4-0 3-9 4-9 6-0 3-9 
NOS OMe oer ics) «5s 3°5 5-7 6-9 4-2 3-1 3-5 4-0 4-2 4-6 5-9 3-9 
Oar ere, oc 3:6 5-2 6-7 4-0 3-0 3:3 3:9 4-5 4-7 5-8 3-8 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-51 only. 


Stillbirths.—The rate of stillbirths has been falling since 1926, though not 
equally in all provinces. The rate of stillbirths to unmarried mothers has always 
been considerably higher than that for married mothers, and consequently higher 
than the over-all rate. 


7.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,600 Live Births, by Province, 1921-51 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Born to Un- 
Born to All Mothers married 
Mothers’ 
Year Ss | 
Re 
° wrrta [P81 N.S..| N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |Canada1 No. of 
Total 
STILLFIRTHS 
IN MOpA ayes sll Be od 457| 288) 2,659] 3,083 546 601 418i 295\" 48; 403i a02, Ai 
"1926-30;.... 128 43 365) 283] 2,212] 2,761 479 551 467 297 7,458 356] 4-77 
SOS oomene 141 67 401 302), 25337) 27284) 383 488 421 247 6,930) 381] 5-50 
Se lO3G—-40 eee 162 61 334| 282] 2,386) 2,008} 340) 393) 359 248 6,410) 337] 5-26 
« 1941-45.... 191 50| 388] 295] 2,786] 1,988} 345} 348] 327) 309 6,838] °355)) 75520 
“ 1946-50.... 215 54| 858] . 320) 2,898] 2,020) 349} 350) 385] 352 7,177) 343) 4-85 
1O5t atest 189 56] 319) 298] 2,768] 1,975) 340) 303 402} 365 7,010) 3827) 4-79 
Per 1,000 
Rates Per 1,000 Live Brrtus Illegitimate 
Live Births? 
At 1921 = Donel rer 29-1 | 37-7 | 26-0 | 30-5 | 43-1 | 32-9 | 27-9 | 27-0 | 28-7 33:9 fi 
“ 1996-30....| 19-0 | 24-8 | 33-1 | 27-4 | 26-7 | 40-2 | 33-3 | 25-9 | 29-3 | 28-7 31:5 49-9 
“ 1931-35....| 21-1 | 34-2 | 34-9 | 28-9 | 29-6 | 35-1 | 28-0 | 24-0 | 25-4 | 24-7 30-3 45-7 
CUTOSH—A0Ee oe oe 298 Ml 2c el 2oe4elesO- 4111 Ot bea as Ole Oeics OM le20 sp 28-0 37-3 
“ 1941-45....| 20-5 | 22-8 | 25-6 | 22-6 | 28-5] 25-6 | 21-8 | 18-9 | 17-4 | 17-5 24-7 30-8 
“  1946-50....| 17-4 | 18-9 | 19-9 | 19-0 | 25-1 | 19-2 | 18-1 | 16-0 | 15-9 | 13-6 20-2 24-2 
NOD Thos Sees eager 16-1 | 21-1 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 22-9 | 17-2 | 17-0 | 18-9 | 14-9 | 138-0 18-4 23°3 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-51 only. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
in the birth of more than one child. In the period 1926-51 there have been 82,431 
such confinements, of which 81,680 were twins and 741 were triplets. There have 
been nine sets of quadruplets. The Dionne quintuplets were born in 1934. 

The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among single births. 
It is about twice as high for twins and between three and five times as high for 
triplets. 

8.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1949-51 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


ee SO ee Ve en A eg 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births na Se 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
Confinements— : 
| elle lt lig So iota 364, 955 369,578 378, 246 98-9 98-8 98-8 
TEL SCs eee 4,169 4,285 4,377 1-1 1-1 1-1 
1 CTA SoH ale Pe 39 34 37 -- -- -- 
PEIDIOG (ha pice Shas aed ice ok oes 1 ~= — -- as — 
Totals, Confinements....... 369, 164 373,897 382, 660 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Births— 
Single— 
Mtn, ooo oe, 358, 087 362,712 371,539 98-1 98-1 98-2 
EM ie lol cutie a Pony. 6, 868 6, 866 6,707 1-9 1-9 1-8 
win— 
DRS ae ee 7,940 8, 261 8,458 95-2 96-4 96-6 
PERRI Oise ca cain wu Sn 398 3809 296 4-8 3°6 3°5 
riplet— 
CS Oe a 108 98 104 92-3 96-1 93-7 
DEMERS TSS cc ce & 9 4 if 7-7 3-9 6-3 
Quadruplet— 
EN Se ods bcc wis se csnicen 4 = oa 100-0 me -- 
IOI hc — — — _— —_ = 
Totals, Births............... 373,414 378, 250 387,111 100-0 100-0 100-0 
| 2 SS 366, 139 371,071 380, 101 98-1 98-1 98-2 
De ee 7,275 7,179 7,010 1-9 1-9 1-8 
a a Ee 


Fertility Rates.—Sex and age distribution of the population is an important 
factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more than 95 p.c. 
of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, differences in the 
_ proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause differences 
in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though the fertility of women 
at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the 
sex and age distribution of the population have, therefore, been devised. The best 
known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction rates. 


Further details on this subject may be found in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 153-154, 
or in the DBS report, Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada and the Provinces. 


Ages of Parents.—Ages of the parents is an important variable in any analysis 
of birth statistics. The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births by the ages of the parents is given for each decennium from 1931 in Table 9, 
of illegitimate live births by the age of the mother in Table 10, and of stillbirths 
by the age of the mother in Table 11, as well as the average ages of the parents for 
each year shown. 

Besides the fertility rates at each age, three other factors help, in the main, 
to determine the average age of parents having children: firstly, the average age of 
potential parents, at any point in time, that is, of the population between the ages 
of 15 and 50; secondly, the average age of couples at marriage; and thirdly, the 
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proportions of first and second births to the total. Other things being equal, a high 
proportion of first and second births will result in a lower average age of parents. In 
1930-32, first and second births were 43 p.c. of the total births. By the period 1945-48, 
first and second births together were 57 p.c. of the total. These changes are very 
great and account for the lower average age of parents in recent years. However, 
by 1951 the proportion of first and second births had declined to about 53 p.c. 


These tables illustrate other significant facts: that the average age of fathers 
of legitimate children is about four years higher than the average age of mothers; 
that the average age of mothers of illegitimate children is four to five years lower 
than the average age of mothers of legitimate children—in 1930-32 the difference 
was six years (the fact that over 70 p.c. of illegitimate children are born to mothers 
under 25 years of age accounts for this difference); and that the average age of 
mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of the live born. Further, Table 11 
shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases with the age of the 
mother. It is almost three times as high among mothers of 40-44 years as it is 
among mothers at the ages of 20-24, and over four times as high among mothers 
of 45-49 years. 


9.—Legitimate Live Births, by Age of Parent, 1931, 1941 and 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Fathers Mothers 
Age Group a nee UEEEEEEPSEEEENSSUUENENEner 
1931 1941 1951 1931 1941 1951 
No. | p.c.}| No. | p.c.| No. | p.c.} No. | p.c No. | p.¢2)| Nosalope 
WUinrderi20 hvearsacc <-.) 986) 0-4] 1,203] 0-5] 2,874) 0-8] 12,544) 5-4) 14,185] 5-8 19,930) 5-6 
PA ea 6 a a er os 25,977] 11-2] 29,857] 12-2] 51,458] 14-6 58,307| 25-1] 67,185] 27-4] 96,058) 27-1 
25 - 29 S00 LAR OOme 57,507| 24-8] 69,184] 28-2]102,368| 29-0) 64,509} 27-8 74,461] 30-4/109, 850} 31-0 
eee | eet 55,945] 24-1] 63,436] 25-9] 86,981] 24-7] 48,724) 21-0 49,484] 20-2] 73,554) 20-8 
i © OO aa erceerr 43,769| 18-9] 42,508] 17-4] 59,690} 16-9] 33,440) 14-4 28,507) 11-6] 41,170) 11-6 
AQ ead Se ee sciey. 98,400] 12-3] 22,711] 9-3] 31,243] 8-9|| 12,933] 5-6 10,163} 4-1] 12,551) 3-5 
45 - 49 SEER aro adhe 13,206] 5-7| 10,567} 4-3] 12,459) 3-5) 1,366) 0-6] 1,049 0-4] 1,015} 0-3 
SORVeaTs OL OVE... 1 + 6,042) 2-6] 5,515} 2-3) 5,469] 1-6 22) -- 19} -- 8} -- 
Totals, Stated Ages. .|231,832|100- 0/244, 981/100 - 0/352, 542|100-0)/231, 845 100-0) 245, 053) 100- 0/354, 156/ 100-0 
Ages not stated......... 276)... 235 lee 1 Sol eee 200) meee 163 tee 175 
Totals, Ali Ages...... 232, 108] 100- 0/245, 216|100- 0/354, 331) 100-0232, 108] 100 - 0/245, 216/100. 0/354, 331 100-0 
Average Ages........... 33°6 32-7 32-1 29-2 28-5 28-4 
10.—Illegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1931, 1941 and 1951 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 
0 
Age Group of Mother 1931 1941 1951 
j No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
Une PO) SHEE. gs ca congnoduase coonooo ec 2,750 38-8 2,762 29-9 4, 463 33-0 
Vai Se HAR ero nOORToO VOno on adic 2,669 387-7 3, 666 39-7 4,984 36-9 
25 - 29 SE rae eis icteltietassla Sioce ame eae, 934 13-2 1, 633 17-7 2,265 16°8 
30 - 34 RMN SHON kA of al scalasere ie cae abe 401 5-7 661 7:2 1,061 7°8 
35 — 39 I ee cock AIO EESTI OFC 243 3-4 _ 368 4-0 557 4-1 
A, Ti oS ann Dale Oo lon Hobo cr 75 1-1 124 1-3 173 1:3 
45 — 49 SC REAR ve hee a Guests te ayaa 10 0-1 16 0-2 15 0-1 
VALENTINE Na. noon ooanddDoGONoaDocdOe == _— 1 -- 1 -+ 
Totals, Stated Ages................ 7,082 100-0 9,231 100-0 13,519 100-0 
Agee NOt Stated nas a5 yee se ves eens sane = 1, 283 sas 870 Aas 513 
Totalss AVA SCS... neces ees 8,365 100-0 10,101 100-0 14, 032 100-0 


Average Ages of Mothers.............--. 23-1 23-9 23°8 
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11.—Stillbirths, by Age of the Mother, together with Rates per 1,000 Live ees 
1931, 1941 and 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Rates per 1,000 


Stillbirths * : 
Age Group of Mother Tivo Births 
1931 1941 1951 1931 1941 1951 
No p.c. No p.c. No. p.c. 

Under 20 VeaTS.. ++... 20. 489 6-5 383 5-6 412 6-1 32-0 22-6 16-9 
TU = VAS GA ee ibtovell 22-3 1, 486 21-8 1,485 21-9 27-4 21-0 14-7 
25 - 29 ie So ae 1,744 23-3 1,862 27°3 1,714 25-3 26-6 24-5 15-3 
50) SSS ge See re 1,543 20-6 1,442 21-1 1,405 20-7 31-4 28-8 18-8 
35 — 39 SI Oe reece rae 1,281 ilyfoal 1,081 15-8 1,192 17-6 88-0 37-4 28-6 
US Ce Ae elena ean 675 9-0 496 ifr: 503 7-4 51-9 48-2 89-5 
45 - 49 ee ate 82 1-1 74 1-1 63 0-9 59-6 69-5 61-2 
50 years or over.......... 1 -- 3 -- 1 -- -- -- -- 

Totals, Stated Ages....| 7,486 | 100-0 | 6,827 | 100-0] 6,775 | 100-0 
Ages not stated........... 133 oa 55 re 46 

Totals, All Ages........ 7,619 100-0 6,882 100-0 6,821 100-0 31-7 27-0 18-5 
Average Ages of Mothers.. 30-1 29-9 30-0 


Order of Birth.—Table 12 shows the order of birth of legitimate and illegitimate 
live-born children according to the age of the mother. About 27 p.c. of the legitimate 
live-born children in 1951 were the first child, whereas 70 p.c. of the illegitimate 
children were the first-born. ‘ 

12. Order of Birth of Legitimate and Wiegitimate Live-Born Children, by Age 
of Mother, 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Age of Mother 


_ Order of | 

Birth of Child ae 45 Ree 

15 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 or Not |All Ages 
; Over | Stated 
LEGITIMATE 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

LSTA elev Re Cae ene 19 | 14,806 | 42,603 | 24,555 8,791 By Ys 657 49 49 94,681 
2G) Pi —_ 4,253 | 31,279 | 33,158 | 15,891 5, 762 1,024 38 42 91,442 
0 | es i —_ 755 | 14,119 | 23,642 | 15,573 6, 882 1,336 58 25 62,390 
‘alo 7 tn — 91 0,589 | 13,442 | 11,142 5,980 eat 69 19 37,679 
Hie er — 6 ibe P33 7,402 7,519 4,484 1,176 63 11 22,392 
Mi fi t.6 eos. — _— 522 4,040 5,078 3,529 1etG: 72 5 14,362 
| — — 161 2,039 3,696 2.091 938 68 4 9,697 
BEER 1k fee 2 tt. —_— _— 42 957 2,432 2,301 840 71 4 6, 647 
Cn) — _— 8 384 1,549 1, 867 759 88 3 4,658 
JT A an —_— _ 2 144 922 1, 460 700 73 — 3,301 
lic a — — _ 59 524 1,134 670 70 il 2,458 
Tl a — — — 19 235 784 579 64 — 1,681 
170, ACS aan — _ _— 6 127 430 466 69 1 1,099 
ir i —_— — _ 4 45 295 852 54 —_ 750 
Uh i — — —_— 3 13 165 242 43 —_— 466 
Sino (a = — — — 9 89 153 29 — 280 
UT — _— — _ 4 38) 83 29 —_ 149 
it ae = _— — — 2 17 45 13 — We 
acy eae —_— — _— _— 1 12 32 8 — 53 
20th or over..... — — — — a 2 35 15 —_— 52 
Not stated....... == _— 2 1 1 1 1 — 11 17 
Motals.... 02.22. 19 | 19,911 | 96,058 | 109,850 | 73,554 | 41,170 | 12,551 1,043 175 || 354,331 


SS 
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12.— Order of Birth of Legitimate and Illegitimate Live-Born Children, by Age 
of Mother, 1951—concluded 


Age of Mother 


ns Order oats rf ee 
ee Ch Pacer 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | or | Not AlLAgs 

Over | Stated 

ILLEGITIMATE 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tstwenild= >... 81 3,948 YRS 1,106 411 176 49 4. 472 9,782 
Dndees teas. cr _— 387 918 450 145 74 13 — 20 2,007 
SUC MAES oes _ 43 325 PAv I le alii) 62 17 — 2 870 
re eS cela ae 4 145 181 108 48 8 1 4 499 
iilix oe: GR ee = _ 38 126 75 50 15 2 2 308 
Gtheecete ct. ae — = 15 58 50 35 12 4 — 174 
Thao ED ae eae = ss 6 41 50 24 15 2 — 138 
Stineeecbirs tes care — == —_— 5 48 28 12 — 1 94 
Ot nee re. tan — — 1 6 Pipe 20 12 1 1 63 
NOt gee sapeee cise os = —_ — _— 12 ifs) 2 1 —_ 28 
PEG Wetec ocos = = _ _— 6 8 10 — ~ 24 
NOCH wets aon + os == = = = : : 2 1 — - 

(<4 es 4 — ae 1 ery pian 
THe ree | ee eee aaa Se ee 5 
sob eat — == _— 1 1 — 2 — — 4 
aS aot a — — = — = = 1Glcbaes oe 1 
yada oe ee eae = = a ss at 2 = — _— 2 
US Fl ai Rae ae aaa = a — ae — 1 a — _ 1 

AO tier alee esis = = ==> == = — —— _ — — 

20th or over..... = = _— — _ 1 — — —_ 1 
Not stated....... — — 1 — — —_ — -- 11 12 
Totals....... 81 4,382 4,984 25269 1,061 557 173 16 513 14, 032 
Dr Ito etches Gila a Aah sal i Am aa ene PETA A ESS Bube e S ee AS ABT ae 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 13 shows the numbers and percentages of 
children whose parents were born in Canada and other countries. Increased im- 
migration in recent years has resulted in higher proportions of children being born 
to foreign-born parents. 


13.—Live Births, by Nativity of Parents, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Numbers Percentages 
Country of Birth of Parents Se co ae ote LE re a ees Se 
and Year Father | Mother Pe ae Father | Mother ae 
Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland 19211} 93,216 95,549 77,298 55-2 56-5 45-7 
and the Territories) 1931 | 164,263 | 177,197 | 148,886 68-3 73°7 61-9 
1941 | 205,234 | 226,346 | 198,256 80-4 88-7 75°7 
1951 | 315,495 | 332,337 | 296,530 85-6 90-2 80-5 
Commonwealth (other than 19211} 34,800 36,619 19, 352 20-6 21-7 11-5 
Canada) 1931 28,119 26, 409 11,701 11-7 11-0 4-9 
1941 16, 208 11,461 Bea ilal 6-3 4-5 1-1 
1951 12, 428 14,172 2,174 3-4 3°8 0-6 
(United s States an .aeiscce > sw nemiataetee 19211] 11,397 12,668 iealilis 6-7 7:5 3-0 
1931 10,712 11,366 33 PP 4-5 4-7 1-3 
1941 7,495 6,501 1,314 2-9 2-5 0-5 
1951 6,217 6, 038 713 1-7 1-6 0-2 
Other foreign countries............. 19211} 24,107 21,286 16, 858 14-3 12-6 10-0 
1931 28,695 24,018 18, 454 11-9 10-0 77 
1941 16,122 10,335 6,394 6-4 4-0 2-5 
1951 18,159 14,921 8, 207 4-9 4-1 2-2 
Wnspeciiedit tame icceisarci-ig selaeeiee se 19211 5, 459 2,857 2,088 3-2 1:7 1-2 
1931 8, 684 1, 483 165 3°6 0-6 0-1 
1941 10, 258 674 78 4-0 0-3 -- 
1951 16, 064 895 106 4-4 0-2 -- 
Mo tales cepts acwenc cass tie 19211) 168,979 | 168,979 | 120,7112]) 100-0 100-0 71-42 
1931 | 240,473 | 240,473 | 182,428) 100-0 100-0 75-92 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 208,7532) 100-0 100-0 79-82 
1951 | 368,363 | 368,363 | 307,7302 100-0 100-0 83-52 
a ae FS re Es a a Ne ARR © 
1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 2 These figures or percentages are of the children whose 


fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure and the total 
number of births represents the number of children whose parents were born in different countries. 


y 
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Ethnic Origins of Parents.—A person’s origin is usually traced through the 
father. For example, if the father is English and the mother French, the person’s 
origin is said to be English. Illegitimate children, however, are usually classified 
by the origin of the mother since the particulars of the father are seldom known. 

Table 14 shows that about 60 p.c. of Canadian children born in 1951 were born 


to parents of the same ethnic origin, whereas in 1931 over 72 p.c. were born to 
parents of the same origin. 


14.—Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 
SR ei ES eee ES INL es NS at Re ae 


Numbers Percentages 
estan ge Parents aS ESSE GA ee $A 

an ear ? ot Both 

Father | Mother Parcots Father | Mother Percike 
SEPT RESO See ae oe Sire oa are 4 19211) 56,662 59, 180 43, 348 33-5 35-0 25-7 
1931 49,772 52,741 34, 106 20-7 21-9 14-2 
1941 51, 470 54, 073 30,393 20-2 21-2 11-9 
1951 73, 502 79,901 40, 698 20-0 21-7 11-0 
UNIS 38 GAG Go BORG eee 19211 18,924 17,738 8,761 11-2 10-5 5-2 
1931 21,729 20, 898 9, 284 9-0 8-7 3:9 
1941 23,413 23, 185 7, 864 9-2 9-1 3-1 
1951 35, 538 35,616 10,708 9-6 9-7 2-9 
BEGG ERA fotos <8 ccs hc bi obs ngtacsleue-ere's 19211} 22,284 22 AS 11,326 13-2 13-1 6-7 
1931 22,516 22,797 9,884 9-4 9-5 4-] 
1941 24,146 24,184 8,134 9-5 9-5 3-2 
A 1951 36,779 36,615 1265 10-0 9-9 3°0 
Eames ate retorts Fil ed ictal as iu Cicvousseleners 19211 17,908 18, 858 15,205 10-6 11-2 9-0 
1931 90, 500 93, 904 85, 962 37-6 39-0 |* 35-7 
1941 98,946 103,772 92,362 38-8 40-6 36-2 
1951 133, 256 138, 876 120, 641 36-2 37°7 32-8 
Oper. 2.2. Ses Gee Ae eer aeree 19211) 31,628 31,319 24,125 18-7 18-5 14-3 
1931 47,039 48, 299 34, 769 19-6 21-0 14°5 
1941 46,811 49,151 27,993 18-2 19-2 10-9 
1951 73,681 76,730 387,315 20-0 20-8 10-1 
DE CITICU ite ere cists onset cel LOQUT OE 573 19,766 17,328 12-8 11-7 10:3 
1931 8,917 1,834 404 3-7 0-8 0-2 
1941 10,531 952 196 4-1 0-4 0-1 

1951 15, 607 625 46 4-2 0-2 =e 

CACO LIN [Si sere ins aan 8 ea ie 19211; 168,979 | 168,979 | 120,0932] 100-0 100-0 71-12 

1931 | 240,473 | 240,473 | 174,4092] 1060-0 100-0 72-52 

1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 166,9422)) 100-0 100-0 65-42 

1951 | 368,363 | 368,363 | 220,5332] 100-0 100-0 59-92 

1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 2 These figures or percentages are of children whose fathers 


and mothers are of the same origin. The difference between this figure and the total number of births 
represents the number of children whose parents are of different origins. 


Section 3.—Deaths 


Declines in the death rate have been recorded in many countries during the past 
twenty years. Crude death rates should be used with caution in comparing the 
mortality levels of different populations, for they are affected by differences in the age 
composition of the population as well as by differences in the levels of mortality. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the death rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 15. It will be 
noted that the Canadian death rate is among the lowest in the world and that most 
of the provinces have lower rates than most other countries. 
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15.—Death Rates per 1,600 Population of Various Countries compared with 
Canada and the Provinces, 1951 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Country Death Death Death 

or Province Rate Country Rate Country Rate 

Netherlands, The........ Bob NP RObds ck waren: weeteernt DF Cevdonarscs antettscterottteast: 11-6 

INOEWaVe mes ares tenis 8-3 Union of South Africa Gnait kc ce eee 11-6 

Denmiarler.. i... aces es 8-8 Ra oe Bee Portiigalt: S47 hssteee 12-3 

ewe caland meena . 

Ganndat te ota 9:0: |i Astral eee ea eee and Wales...... a 
Alberta tect afcce irae.’ 7-6 || United States........... g-7 | Belgium............++-. 6 
Saskatchewan.......... Vite Wiewedene. ga emis bee 9-9 || Austria............0+0+ 12-7 
Newfoundland......... 8-3>) | binlan digseeserie cece rate 10-0 Northern Ireland........ 12-8 
Quebec............++5-. 8:6 “i apange a seme es doe eee 10-041 Scotlands. S35 ae 12-9 
Manitoba, .......-++++- S70) heal As each eee 10°3)))); France?) 220 s-a eto cle oe 13-2 
Nova Scotia........... 9:0) Wee odland 10:5 || Indias 14-2 
Prince Edward Island... 9-2 oe 80 006.9b 6 Cer Re NR i ENE SEY a Oe © EO Cee Spee eae 
Newibirunawick.o..o0.. 9.4 || Western Germany....... 10-5 || Ireland, Republic of....| 14:3 
Orting eee oooere. Ma | Weerqielhes ooo ockdcouloadec ikea |KO over Soak te uAcecoodonat 15-7 
British Columbia...... 10-0 || Czechoslovakia......... PMA Tale MiexlCO eck ck retro 17-2 

1 1950. 2 Excludes infants born alive who died before registration of birth. 3 Registra- 


tion area only. 


Canadian Mortality.—Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated 
between 10-3 and 9-0 per 1,000 of the population, declining slightly in recent years 
and reaching a record low of 9-0 in 1950 and 1951. As shown in Table 1, pp. 176-178, 
this decline has been apparent in all provinces but in varying degrees. The generally 
low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly due to their younger average population 
while the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is due to the increasing pro- 
portion of people in the older age groups. 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mortality 
over the past 25 or 30 years, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in 
any other single year. Of the 107,000 deaths occurring in 1926, 31,000 or almost 
30 p.c. were children under five years of age, and three-quarters of those were 
children under one year of age. In 1951, of the 125,000 deaths, about 17,000 or less 
than 14 p.c. were children under five years and five-sixths of those were under one 
year. Most of the reduction took place among children over one month of age 
but there was a notable decrease as well in the childhood ages up to five years. 


Tremendous reductions took place in the mortality pattern since the early 
1920’s, with the most important reductions in the childhood and early adult ages. 
In 1926, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths were of persons five to 45 years of age; in 
1951, these accounted for only 11 p.c. of total deaths. The reduction in mortality 
among females in this age group is still more remarkable, dropping from 22 p.c. to 
10 p.c. Thus, death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly halved during 
the past 25 years while those for females, in the same ages, have been reduced as 
much as three to four times. 

These reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have, 
of course, had the effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups 
and of raising the average age of the population as a whole. Asa natural conse- 
quence, much larger proportions of deaths are now occurring at the older ages. 
Further, the reductions in rates will eventually raise the average age at death. 
In 1921, the average age at death of males was 39-0 years and of females 41-1 years; 
by 1951 this had advanced to 56-4 and 58-8, respectively. 
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16.— Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951 
ooo 


19211 1931 1941 1951 
Age Group —_--——__]—___—_ ——_— ] 
Male | Female| Male | Female| Male | Female] Male | Female 
. NUMBER 

io en ES REE: Th IR hace SE NE, Wi SEI lie NS lacie eee 

MPMReSD GRO VCATS 5)5 cre bet bocce alae bh cviec 10,827 | 8,303 | 14,511 | 11,226 | 10,666 | 8,014] 9,722 7,390 
- 9 se Stack eed eannes yhimacw tera 1,166 979 | 1,241 963 888 670 698 458 
10 - 14 ST A eee 674 611 821 806 787 536 451 276 
15 - 19 MEERA ieee eR as 866 (aS Veedooll ie toto |. 1.118 823 714 449 
20 - 24 ee PEE Res coun barren 947 946 | 1,502'| 1,458} 1,382 | 1,039] 1,000 543 
25 - 29 POPU T Node GSS sacdccc 1,046 | 1,035 |> 1,888 |. 1,414 | 1,317 | 1,173 983 654 
30 - 34 OME tec ns eee Fein 1,002 1,051 1,301 1, 432 1,211 1,148 1,062 772 
35 - 39 > alle fel dl ES Sei aly See! 1,263 | 1,223) 1,512} 1,574] 1,497] 1,242] 1,279] 1,011 
40 - 44 ace ks hiect eee 1,254 | 1,073 | 1,888] 1,493] 1,744] 1,464] 1,751 | 1,259 
45 - 49 SPT oltre Si ois ie ak 1,345 | 1,066 | 2,314] 1,738 | 2,416] 1,817] 2,452] 1,603 
50 - 54 CR 28 Sn A ie, RU OIE 1,492 | 1,288 | 2,855 | 1,993 | 3,355 | 2,227| 3,517| 2,076 
55 -— 59 PML aorirs « Aloe fragt 1,727 | 1,337) 3,057 | 2,246 | 4,304] 2,851] 4,732] 2,898 
60 - 64 a by hay HAC Ane ame aaa 2,121 | 1,652] 3,583 | 2,855] 5,288 | 3,483] 6,454] 3,896 
65 - 69 Pie 6 ok. Oa ee eee 2,204 1,976 4,249 3,348 6, 057 4,412 7,999 6,113 
70 - 74 UF yO HO ene 2,550 | 2,184] 4,867] 4,073 | 6,495 | 4,981] 8,736] 6,433 
75 - 79 eh ayis, RES Se 2,378 | 2,185 | 4,368] 4,029] 6,421] 5,461] 8,248] 6,901 
80 - 84 “WS 5 AAS tA so 1,833 | 1,799) 3,206 | 3,215 | 5,020] 4,906| 6,226| 6,124 
BORVCATS OF OVED... cv. oe dees cc Ou. 1,643 | 1,912 | 2,555] 2,998 | 3,846] 4,540] 5,329] 6,315 
Totals, All Ages.............. 36,411 | 31,311 | 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 71,353 54,101 

PERCENTAGE 
pe ee i a Ee 8 oS 
Minderro VATS. 6 occa del aceeceays 29-8 26-5 25-7 23-4 16-7 15-8 13-6 13-7 
PRO MMEAT isch te eee hte ee 3-2 Boll 2-2 2-0 1-4 1:3 1-0 0-8 
EBM NT eos iain sucess 1-9 2-0 1-5 fier 1-2 1-1 0-6 0-5 
Te OMNI. ode c vise kice ean 2-4 2-4 2-3 2-4 1-8 1-6 1-0 0-8 
A Ra rete oI. IL cca craraterooatcoece ote a 2-6 3-0 eM 3-0 2-1 2-0 1-4 1-0 
ER OR) (A GR ee ate eae ae 2-9 3-3 2-5 2-9 2-1 2-3 1-4 1-2 
il) oo Bibs ORES Sa ae ane i 2-7 3-4 2-3 3-0 1-9 2-3 1-5 1-4 
DE = Be SN ae Ae ene 3°5 3-9 2-7 3°3 2-3 2-4 1-8 1-9 
GA) =, GLANS Enea 3-4 3°4 3°3 3-1 2-7 2-9 2-5 2-3 
ah = 4) ene eee ee ee 3-7 3-4 4-1 3°6 3°8 3:6 3-4 3:0 
AD = GES CAs eae ee een 4-] 4-1 5-0 4-2 5-3 4-4 4.9 3-8 
3S = 3) See Bee eee en 4-7 4-3 5-4 4-7 6-9 5-6 6-6 5-2 
aD = (4 SONNE Ee pecan eee 5-8 5-3 6-3 5-9 8-3 6-9 9-0 7-2 
ROOM aint oie ges ond oo c Were vd Gee 6-2 6-3 7:5 7-0 9-5 8-7 11-2 9-4 
Ll = Gf ee Ree ee ee ea 7:0 7-0 8-6 8-5 10-2 9-8 12-2 11-9 
Mie ks eg e ce vat ds nce 6:5 6-8 7:7 8-4 10-1 10-7 11-6 12-8 
el, => (Sih: SONS eae ee eek ares eee te 5-0 5-7 5-7 6:7 7:9 9-7 8-7 11-3 
BDRVCATSIOL® OVEL «cd cc sci ceceesecck 4-5 6-1 4-5 6-2 6-0 8-9 7-5 11-7 
Totais, All Ages.............. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0! 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0! 100-0 
pee eae 2 te Tie 2S Ee i See ee CNT Lae eS are 
Rate PER 1,000 Porunation 

ante Me aS Se ee BAe! Ae, CE Ee epee ON yal Se 

OE 28-9 22-7 26-8 21-2 20-0 15-5 11-1 8-8 
2 = 1D. 2 Se earns 3-1 2-7 2-2 1-7 1-7 1-3 1-0 0-7 
oS eee ee 2-1 1-9 1-5 1-5 1-4 1-0 0-8 0-5 
it Cae A AR SSS Si a laa 3-1 2-7 2-5 2-2 2-0 1-5 1-3 0-9 
EN eR, 85.5 Sadie 6a bd ola 3-7 3-7 3-2 3-2 2-6 2-0 1-9 1-0 
ae, BTSs A ere nena! 4-0 4-1 3-4 3-8 2-7 2-5 1-8 1-1 
DM re och ec ceeaeseces 3°8 4-5 3°5 4-2 2-8 2-8 2-1 1-5 
oS oo os ok Soc bae 4-7 5-5 4-2 4-8 3°8 3-4 2-5 2-0 
kc ikedvssces : 5-6 5-9 5-4 5-0 5-0 4-5 3-9 3-0 
0 rr 7:3 (il 7-2 6-6 7:3 6-0 6-3 4-5 
go ci woe cce os 9-8 10-2 10-7 9-0 10-6 8-1 10-3 6-4 
ES hla ae aa 15-2 | 13-5 | 15-4 |. 13-41 16-0]. 12-3} 16-2 | 10-2 
eens 21-9 19-7 22-9 20-7 24-2 18-5 24-4 16-1 
Te os ocx nw a rid ace 33-4 33-2 35-2 30°3 37-3 30-4 35-1 24-9 
ee ne 56-9 52-8 55-0 49-1 58-5 47-0 54-5 41-6 
Se oe sees beabet ee 89-4 80-9 87-4 82-9 95-7 79-7 87-7 73°3 
Ae ene 133-8 | 122-4] 134-1] 127-1] 147-6] 131-2 | 135-6 | 120-6 
Meeveurs OF OVver................... 228-2 | 224-9 | 228-1] 212-6 | 241-9] 229-3] 934-8] 211-9 
Totals, All Ages.............. 10-9 10-2 10-5 9-6 10-8 9-1 10-1 7-8 
Average Age at Death............. 39-0 41-1 43-1 44.8 51-5 53-4 56-4 58-8 
ce ee ee 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 
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Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 17, deaths are classified by place of 
residence of the decedent. Death rates in urban centres vary only slightly from 
those of their respective provinces. However, owing to the influx of young people 
from the rural areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often 
more favourable to a low death rate than that of the province as a whole. 


17.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 
Average 1946-50 and 1951 


ee 


Province and 


Average 1951 Province and 
Urban Centre 


Average 
1946-50 Urban Centre 1951 


1946-50 


ere immer | ener nn ee | aera see eee a 


No. No. 
Newfoundland— Quebec—concl. a a 
Bir sOWW Seis sees ee es dente,s 2 541 St, Pi yacinthe:. 2c. cates !ucvere 253 270 
Shc Jean ete arr ion steneeee 143 187 
Prince Edward Island— St: JerOMetere aecnis seciciccses 134 137 
GharlosretowMer lcs cece acres 205 190 St. Laurentie: a. sec nlahs acecerste 105 161 
StrMichelsssssesesces ones 36 62 
Shawinigan Falls............ 181 191 
Nova Scotia— Sherbrooke os. unok eka 434 497 
Dartmouth........++-+++++- 109 O00 NS Sillery cen de Ame ene cee b; 
Glace BAY...6-sesecseoesees 226 209 Ore ligettectes coke oistere con casieterettets 153 143 
Halifax.....-sseseseeereees 749 676 -| Thetford Mines...........+- 142 133 
New Waterford..........+-.- o4 93 || Three Rivers..........0000. 411 436 
Sydney 22> -serereee eer scr: 307 283 || Valleyfield.,........0ss000+- 170 183 
LM a i da 104 TOS Ts Wary ecchumte ees hia ese 566 572 
Wictoriawilleasccs: cesses 108 142 
New Brunswick— IW eStMTOUNE . siamveriinoteiiclcere 294 294 
Widmivindston.4... . sss ssnw-ces 70 79 
Fredericton 2. sics. ovsleasn os 140 163 
Montane Riewise ssn x 0<e= 219 254 |iontario— 
Saint John........++seeeeeee 638 539 IBATTIGs secs oe coat sinker 125 143 
iBellevalletacarices stent wine 202 193 
Quebec— IBrantlord scmaaie wee hes ends 405 . 422 
AarOq tetera cial c Aun es 46 36 Brockayille® racers eee ene ee 155 139 
Cap de la Madeleine........ 115 140 @hathanieeeiccesiciarecteeiet 218 224 
Ghicoutiminee eco eee ees 195 204 (Crore cis onnorcuadooceds 183 199 
Drummondville............ 103 153 UASEVACNYc os tite clon wrote a oeenrne 82 80 
GTATIOY Ree orien ons ws es Sais 154 158 Forest: Bullet. cosa ens 93 104 
Grandnvrereaasn.ee cers cris foci 82 90 Kort Willamin..cseceotase 299 347 
TEI soi 2 ee 359 OTT a Gal bees de Cee ee cm cetcemir sis 191 185 
Jacques-Cartier............. Ly Ag Girelplitesecs cceitine serlteeioe: 277 287 
lie Eee ve imc ok is vo ae cet 162 182 Ti ataitton & ais oe re ae anaee 1,837 | 1,990 
DONQUICHO) V nat ne eiven acne os 145 163 Kingston ves deci snes 396 420 
TL AGHING one eared kis tereioterstars s 213 219 WaAtChenet ste sc wc oelercelle se 366 344 
asallomcr cee cassettes 59 81 Teaside sku ea canenaera aaa 69 96 
Ibanck HO LGaadoodononeooooere 127 132 Tond Onaeaie cin sence oe ttre 1,006 1,033 
Tongue ei be hee s ses Vee 89 91 IM mICOs Genes hosel c note eers 81 100 
MAGUS on Galen ree ck ace ame 104 88 INew -LOVOntOueeteeeee sane es 64 77 
Miontrenlonncnicc sew e es ccteereite 9,877 10,115 Niagara. ballsace cis eae ae 237 242 
Montreal nice sce siccc..-s.ctePrcioaes 70 88 INortit Bay -seiie ecco sues 171 190 
Mounteboyalaves cee cs <0 clk ee 42 69 Orillia 2322. cckapoken anaes 130 157 
Quiremontiee cose «cite +s tee 279 256 Osha wales .m nace eee eres 258 320 
Quebec. siese errs erat ewes 1,709 1,720 OGL WE detect beeen ces asters 1,764 1,946 
RAITVOUSICI Se sere cleidie cre iors oe os 93 89 Owen Sound]... avoccve se 174 234 
ROU Us seieiersietelcts ste larercisrs laters 80 92 Pemibrokeaesseir. serves srctore 132 111 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 2 Not available for one year of the period. 
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17.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 
Average 1946-50 and 1951—concluded 
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Province and Average 1951 Province and Average 1951 
Urban Centre 1946-50 Urban Centre 1946-50 
No No No. No 
Ontario—concl. Saskatchewan— 

PeOPPOTOURD : oo... ke ices oa. 359 370 Nowe Faw ey ee Zor 292 
. 304 331 Primes A Iertecks «cae gece Bee 134 122 
St. Catharines.............. 345 358 TAR eee Usted ake 493 545 
oy ete 239 238 DaBkatoon. kin oo. 65 hc oid 435 488 
CDi T RS eles tea 229 248 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 289 285 
SOLAS LEG lena gh eve an a 241 215 ||Alberta— 
SE ee aa 294 307 LQ a: ist te Sn OO eae a 1,094 1,146 
UE 202 220 FMOnvOn 2.55 daw ta veces 1,037 1,152 
J) or U0 eel arte it ae 7,820 7,700 Lethbridge ss: s<0is5 S23% 167 184 
“UNS 1001 a a 99 90 Medicine Hat..........¢.... 139 140 
INO cs CO asec io « «os 88 97 
oe ia ae a 134 110 
Eee 1,047 1,093 |British Columbia— 
UPOMEOCK oo... ase ce cc's 157 162 New Westminster........... 257 238 

North Vancouver............ 184 214 

Manitoba— Pentictone cas, cay eel est ae oe 

METRO Clo ahs aglas's civ eles 195 210 Trail... se... sees sees ee ee, 69 70 
Meutionitace,.......6....... 179 189 VARCOUVER, ORs ocak wages eb 3,903 3,975 
Ee 2,254 2,346 NEGUOIIAL enn ac eniha rise fas 749 750 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 


Causes of Death.—Table 18 shows the deaths in Canada, grouped according 
to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. are due to the 
following groups of causes: diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases — tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
influenza — and nephritis. 


The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 188). Causes 
of death that affect children and young adults mainly have declined. Diphtheria, 
for example, has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths 
from certain causes that affect older people. Thus, cancer and the diseases of the 
cardio-vascular-renal systems now account for a substantially larger proportion of 
all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by 
health authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have 
constituted such a great hazard in the younger and early adult years of life. They 
have similarly served to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative 
conditions of later life as the targets towards which the public health programs of 
the future will be directed. In effect, Canada has shared the experience of most 
western nations in exchanging a high mortality in younger life for high morbidity in 
older age groups. 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


International Comparisons.—The completeness of registration of live 
births and infant deaths varies from country to country and there is some evidence 
that the under-registration of deaths is proportionately greater for infants than for 
other ages. The reliability of the basic data should, therefore, be kept in mind 
when comparing the rates. Despite these variations, the Canadian rate as well as 
the rates for some of the provinces appear to be considerably higher than those for 
many other countries of the world. 


19.—Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries compared with 
Canada and the Provinces, 1951 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Infant Infant Infant 
Country Mortality|| Country or Province |Mortality Country Mortality 
Rate Rate ; Rate 
Swedeneeney ao dieccvecee' 21 Canadare eo... 38 TANCE? scan ce eee 46 
Newavealand= 2... 23 British Columbia.... 30 Belgium 282 8eie ees 50 
A UIBETANIAT fen crue 25 OntaMoc ee ace ot Western Germany..... ao 
Netherlands, The...... 27 Saskatchewan........ 31 ROSE tpn sc hea 57 
INGRWAVEE cues ost oat oie 281 Albekba Ss tase. % ganteee 33 Austria. 2 30 anes 62 
WD GHINEE see its cee eee 29 Manitobacton.s sae 33 Italy seer eee nee 67 
United States.......... 29 Prince Edward Island 34 Spain scisreesewretarentieeeey 68 
England and Wales..... 30 Nova Scotia......... 35 Czechoslovakia....... 781 
Switzerland: 23.70.0055 30 Quebec. sa 82.2 Soe 48 Cey lone ie Perera 88 
Union of South Africa New Brunswick...... 52 Portigal caer 89 
CWihites)iaent-ctocs ance 4 Newfoundland....... 54 Mexico secu cae ee 100 
Thy fen | ee ie aa ie ier roe 35 Northern Ireland...... 41 In ditaig so. jncuectereaees 1371 
Scotland ress sacse cc 37 Ireland, Republic of... 45 Chile -s..c.. hance aes 148 
11950. 2 Excludes infants born alive but who died before registration of birth. 3 Registra- 


tion area only. 


Canadian Infant Mortality.—Table 1, pp. 176-178, shows the striking im- 
provement that has taken place in the rate of infant mortality during the past 25 
years. Of the children born in 1946-50, approximately 87,000 lived to their first 
birthday who would have died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 


As illustrated in Table 20, infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than 
that of females for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual 
provinces. As pointed out earlier, there were between 1,051 and 1,067 males born 
to every 1,000 females in the 1941-51 period. Because male infant mortality is 
higher, the excess of males is reduced drastically by the end of the first year. For 
example, in 1940-42, 397,038 male children were born compared with 347,908 
female children, an excess of 22,130 or 5-9 p.c.; 25,024 male children died during 
their first year compared with 18,646 female children, that is 6,378 more. The 
excess of males at one year of age is thus reduced to 15,752, or 4-4 p.c. 


o 


As indicated in Tables 1 and 19, infant mortality rates vary considerably from 
province to province. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to 
be the different proportions of births that take place in hospital or under proper 
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medical care, as pointed out previously on p. 179. Along with increased hospitali- 
zation has come better and more widespread pre-natal and post-natal care. Other 
factors, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation and the 
pasteurization of milk, have also been important. 


20.— Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Sex and Province, 
1921, 1931, 1941 and 1949-51 


Rate Rate Rate Rate 
per per er per 
Fe- | 1,000 | 1,000 Fe- | 1.000 | 1,000 
Province and Year Males ae Male te Province and Year | Males panies Wale ie 
ive . lve . 
; Live F Live 
Births! pi ths Births! pi ths 
Newfoundland....... 1949} 363} 288] 58]!  48lManitoba............ 1921] 868} 665} 92] 74 
1950} 408} 350] 60] 55 1931] 535} 389] 74) 55 
1951} 361] 276] 60! 48 1941] 447| 341] 59/ 47 
1949] 451] 343] 451 37 
erm tiland......... 1921} 95] 85] so] 78! 1950| 394} 279] 40! 30 
1931) =) 78°50) SPO: BF 1951) 369} 289] 361 30 
1941] 102] 61 95 63 
1 
aes Mi ny fe sf Saskatchewan....... 1921] 1,048 766 90 70 
1951 60 30 44 23 1931 851 612 78 59 
1941] 531 415 56} 46 
testes - 1921 "573} 110 1 1949) 456 8; 41} 836 
ee i931 5i0 104 86 71 1950} 391) 299/35) 28 
1941] 545] 363] 77| 53 1951) 353) 323/32) 30 
1949] 434 316 a7 37 
1950| 396] 29 4 35 
FOBT Gaal ce SHIA GGh Rg CPAIDETEA...+ 40 as 4ssb 1921 808 583 95 ie 
New Brunswick.....1921] 740] 559 125) 101 gtd sear llarse hd PRE Tce 
1931] 565} 379! 1021 79 19501 470/ 361/ 361 99 
ot ieee Cote ed RL 1951} 531} 358] 39) 27 


1951} 472) 363 58 46)|British Columbia....1921] 343] - 259 62 51 
1931} 292} 222 55 44 


(OO ae 1931] 5,417} 4,026) 126 99 1941; 316) 236 41 32 
1941) 3,916} 2,854 85 66 1949} 516) 342 37 26 

1949) 3,474] 2,557 58 45 1950} 460) 345 33 26 

1950} 3,456} 2,635 56 46 1951) 487} 352 34). 26 

1951] 3,335] 2,486 54 42 a a er 

OA ee 1921) 3,918) 2,845} 102 79\Canada (exclusive 19211] 8,558] 6,335 98 77 
1931] 2,744] 2,089 77 62) ofthe Territories) 1931/11, 667] 8,693 94 74 
1941} 1,910} 1,384 51 40 1941| 8,788) 6,448 67 52 

1949} 2,237) 1,737 41 34 1949} 9,075| 6,768 48 38 

1950} 2,211} 1,540 40 29 1950} 8,773) 6,551 46 36 

1951} 2,010} 1,535 34 28 1951) 8,322) 6,262 43 34 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 

Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small 
numbers of infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres 
usually vary widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 21, many cities 
and towns have, however, maintained consistently low rates as compared with the 
national rate or the rates for the province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the 14,584 infant deaths in 1951, almost 15 p.c. 
were due to immaturity; 14 p.c. to congenital malformations; over 10 p.c. each to 
pheumonia among infants over four weeks of age and injury at birth ; and about 
8 p.c. to post-natal asphyxia and atelectasis. These specific causes accounted for 
57 p.c. of the total infant deaths. 
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21.—Deaths and Death Rates of Infants Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths) in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,’ 1941 and 1951 


Rates Rates 
Infant per 1,000 Infant per 1,000 
Province and Deaths Live Province and Deaths Live 
Urban Centre Births Urban Centre Births 
1941 | 1951 | 1941 | 1951 1941 | 1951 | 1941 | 1951 
No. | No. No. | No. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
Sted OHNIS ts. seers ote 113 76 102 AGi Brockvalle> ses. crates 17 11 81 39 
Chathainn. Jeatneer a. 18 15 43 26 
Cornwalliesse. 5 seeker 40 19 88 37 
Prince Edward Island— IH ASt VIC Wika oe accteteier eo .s'ats 9 9 44 18 
Charlottetown......... 24 9 73 Sale Orest Ebtlye. secrete ret I 4 6 19 
org) Willaims. cee 34 20 60 21 
Call Gas Seater 10 5 35 i) 
Nova Scotia— Guelphiseiae Seater 22 26 51 37 
HDAC LMAO WU Messen ote telns 15 8 49 14 Hamil tontanedes.she 96 164 33 32 
Glace: Baynes i crises: 57 a8} He 49 Kingstone a seeetre en 38 41 54 45 
lEliglifaxtateect oc crete 87 63 48 28a Kabehenersnacn ste cee 22 23 32 20 
New Waterford........ 31 14! 107 SO: Leasidexsnes ck «tam... 4 8 27 25 
Sy dneyawe os cere ane 48 35 58 $3 ullgeluondonsasemie -.ccae 44 54 29 23 
MEP LIT Orsersreahotee ciate Siete 2 6 72 21 Mimiconesna eee ane 4 8 29 27 
NewLOrontod.<ebien es 12 5 79 23 
Niagarackallse ce seeiea: 21 24 44 44 
New Brunswick— North Bay. 404s ce ne 21 24 63 48 
Edmundston........... 16 13 69 SS Orillia eae Co) sccpeedcik 14 0) 68 24 
rederictoniaes..4. chen. > 9 15 51 S46 Oshawa suc. teteevens 20 33 38 35 
IMOnChONS tees. oo toes 35 31 67 ASN Ot bana ee wet seer ies 167 137 54 27 
Saintulobnoren 2. qe een 78 Bi 62 OTe OWL OOUN GM ae Ere. Le 18 54 44 
Pembrokewes. sine. 22 19 77 48 
Peterborough.......... 22 38 39 35 
Quebec— Port: Aréhut~ scsckere cer 28 18 53 22 
INT VIC aie weet pee e i 32 ‘| St. Catharines......... 16 17 26 20 
Cap dela Madeleine... 18 32 51 49 Dts hoMmas sa, 4 ner 20 6 58 14 
@hicoutimiter.. sate 55 49 81 51 Sarnia: £0 4-nrp cone 14 31 37 33 
Drummondville....... 18 37 54 69 Sault Ste. Marie....... 27 22 41 25 
Granbyaratedor jhe sees 19 26 41 34 Strattordaaemet ene 11 13 39 30 
Grand’ Meéress.... cate 11 13 45 Gilles SUC DUDA rm eiet.. eetero es 61 53 46 34 
NAIL, <a et  Hiae eee 70 73 66 49 SPIMAINIDS vacate eects 42 35 43 43 
Jacques-Cartier........ pa an +, se SLOLONtON \temeencohbiek 343 | 363 36 26 
TOHEETC Eee os, os aeeee 34 26 97 543 ey Prenton: exe sa eee ce 14 20 54 60 
JONGUICrE Saal. «tite = 45 54 70 60 || Waterloo.......... otis ats 5 8 33 27 
ache seems. brace 33 19 76 OT We Welland:cts.ce. a. trentosr 14 14 52 34 
TD ASAN Cee Me, cic tate ces ec =: 8 “ye Dloiiga WIN GSOR ease heeriele ae 71 | 104 32 33 
dBase ar eR pee 20 17 74 53, Woodstock... 20%). .a5. 14 5 62 15 
Wongueull jesi.cte cctes ak 8 14 52 41 
Ma POR ree tr. wot ieee 1 8 60 18 
iMonbrealteecen. steues oe 1,292 | 940 69 36 |Manitoba— 
Montrealy Nias sh) mune oe 5 19 40 AD Nice Sranclon mame ae exten 13 11 48 24 
Mount Royal.......... 7 31 St: Boniface. aos. cue on 12 19 32 26 
Qutremontoe. sh ass «- 11 8 39 QT Ae Winntper. perean se aeerer 148 | 124 41 23 
QuiebeCrnsaio oe ee: 458 | 288) 115 6 
IRIMOUSIK eerste 15 30 58 7 
FROUy Ie sees aime cies 25 27 65 45 |\Saskatchewan— 
St. Hyaginthe eh otal ee 34 21 89 36 || Moose Jaw............- 18 14 47 23 
Strdeanhereris cue: ss 10 29 27 53 Prince/Albert..<.2-<.2% 12 aft 40 21 
Sted OrOnle ser octiieress ere 24 30 72 50 Reginaes ac kaisiee oe 32 Ad i> 2229 25 
St Lbaurenthiwns.cicc ww 4 22 31 3071*Saskatoonss).c. 65.5% 18 45 24 29 
Ste Micheltaety.imenceice we 9 e 27 
Shawinigan Falls...... 54 34 78 40 
Sherbrooke............ 57 94 59 55 |Alberta— 
Slulenyrrmaetitirece cred on : Caleiryice s. ocn ae cee 66 92 37 25 
Orel ies HRs dae Cre ce 42 30 117 Giolla claim ontonk sic sees 61 117 32 23 
Thetford Mines........ 32 26 73 48 IecWeth brid ges wt .t'. oe eras 15 22 57 31 
hreepRivers... teats 91 94 71 65 Medicine Hat.......... 9 10 40 | 25 
Matleyfeldiasce. ¢. cue = 43 37 75 51 
WVerdunnercatisn ssn eons 40 40 31 23 
Victoriaville........... 25 48 80 107 
Westmountesrs..... 05. 6 8 34 31 British Columbia— 
New Westminster...... 25 7 52 13 
North Vancouver...... 9 11 52 19 
Ontario— Penticton. bce see eae a nae a me 
Barriesecsaaes cca 14 6 50 18 ATO sa. ee ae nee oe ates D 10 15 25 - 
Belleville. ees 20 17 67 33 VanCouvers.. ct sens ees 119 173 27 23 
Brantiordestayae es eas 36 25 53 27 (Victorian. iets cn 11 24 14 22 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 
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Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 176-178, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced in recent years. Although the number of 
births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths has 
declined steadily since about 1930 (when there were 1,215 deaths and a rate of 
almost five deaths for every 1,000 live births) to 380 in 1951. Since 1945, the rate 
of maternal mortality has dropped below two per 1,000 live births and was just 
over one per 1,000 live births in 1951. Mortality among unmarried mothers is 
higher than among married mothers. 7 


Age at Death.—Table 23 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age 


. groups and average age at death. The latter is slightly more than two years higher 


than the average age of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000 
live births by age groups show that age is a most important factor in maternal 
mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than they used to be, the in- 
equalities between the age groups remain. The rate at 30-34 years is almost twice 
as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and at 40-44 years it is about five times as high. 
The higher rate for the “‘under 20” age group, compared with the age group 20-24, 
is due to the high proportion of illegitimate children born to young mothers. 


.23.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 
1931, 1941 and 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Rates per 1,000 
Maternal Deaths - ee 
Age Group Live Births 
1931 1941 1951 1931 1941 1951 
No p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Under 20 years........... 70 5-8 47 5-2 18 4-7 4-58 2-77 0-74 
BEM tre 193 15-9 160 17-8 68 17-9 3°17 2-26 0-67 
yy ae: COL Salen A 254 20-9 217 24-1 81 21-3 3°88 2°85 0-72 
Jl). Sa, WS Ra hl ee 270 22°2 203 22-5 78 20-5 5-50 4-05 1-05 
LP Ca 10S Ane eae 265 21-8 184 20-4 83 21-8 7-87 6-37 1-99 
ADS Sa SP ae ne 142 11-7 82 9-1 42 11-1 10-92 7-97 3°30 
eee AO be Bk 21 1-7 7 0-8 if i-8 15-26 6-57 6-80 

50 years or over........... _— —~ 1 0-1 3 0-8 a -- -- 
Totals, All Ages........ 1,215 | 100-0 901 | 100-0 380 | 100-0 5-05 3-53 1-03 

Average Age at Death.... 31-6 30-9 31-6 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 24 shows, by cause, the numbers and 
rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until a decade ago, puerperal 
Sepsis and toxzemias of pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since 
1936, the rate for puerperal sepsis has been reduced by almost 95 p.c. owing in large 
measure to the use of sulpha and other antibiotics. Although there has been a 
reduction of over 70 p.c. since 1936 in the maternal death rate from toxzemias of 
pregnancy, this still remains the second major cause of maternal deaths, after 
complications of delivery. 
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GRAPHIG RECORD OF VITAL STATISTICS IN CANADA 1931-52 


POPULATION OF CANADA BY SEX BIRTH,DEATH AND NATURAL INCREASE RATES INFANT MORTALITY MATERNAL MORTALITY 

AND QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS eee NO! Sa etan es AT EACH AGE PERIOD FROM CERTAIN GROUPS OF CAUSES 
ii)25)| — IIIs Rates per 100,000 Live Births Rates per 100,000 Live Births 
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Section 4.—Natural Increase 


In 1926-30, the rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) 
was 13 per 1,000 population. Owing partly to the depression, the birth rate declined 
more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9-7 in 1937. Since 
then the rate increased to 12-6 in 1940-42, 14-6 in 1945, 17-6 in 1946 and 19-3 in 
1947. The rates of 17-8 in 1948, 18-1 in 1949, 18-1 in 1950 and 18-2 in 1951 were 
lower owing to increases in total deaths in recent years. | 


Table 25 shows that the rates of natural increase in the provinces followed 
generally the rate for Canada asa whole. In earlier years, Saskatchewan and Quebec 


had the highest. rates. The high rates in all the Prairie Provinces were due partly 


to their relatively younger populations and consequent low death rates. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined steadily since. 
Owing to high birth rates, Newfoundland and New Brunswick have had the highest 
rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years. 


The rates are generally higher for females than for males for the reason that 
death rates for males are higher than for females. In the western. provinces 
particularly, the fact that the ratio of males to females in the total population is 
higher than in other parts of Canada tends to lower the rate of natural increase. 


In a country such as Canada with a fairly young population and where immigra- 
tion has been large, an excess of males is to be expected but the higher rate of natural 
increase for females will gradually reduce this excess. The trend is towards an 
eventual excess of females in the total population as there now is in most European 
countries. 


25.—Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and Province, 
1921, 1931, 1941 and 1949-51 


Males Females 
Excess Rate ; 
® of per 
Province and Year * Births 1,000 
ver Popu- Rate Rate 
Deaths lation || Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Males Females 
Biewioundiand sso... f eco eee 1949 9,413 2 4,659 26-4 4,754 28-2 
1950 9,996 28-5 5,079 28°3 4,917 28-7 
1951 8,734 24-2 4,369 23-6 4,365 24-8 
Prince Edward Island...........-- 1921 947 10-7 454 10-1 493 11-3 
1931 967 10-9 517 11-4 450 10-6 
1941 915 9-6 483 9-8 432 . 94 
1949 1,907 20:3 926 19-0 981 21-7 
1950 1,982 20-7 978 19-8 1,004 21-5 
1951 1,747 17-9 872 17-4 875 18-2 
BURMEEODEIAL. oc. ...0...cecccedssen 1921 6,601 12-6 3,323 12-5 3,278 12-7 
1931 5, 647 11-0 2,836 10-8 2,811 11-3 
1941 6,989 12-1 3,335 11-3 3, 654 13-0 
1949 11,759 18-7 5,898 18-5 5, 861 18-9 
1950 11,184 17-6 5,499 17-0 5, 685 18-1 
1951-|,.:11,313 17-6 5,596 17-2 5, 717 18-0 - 
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25.—Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and Province, 
1921, 1931, 1941 and 1949-51—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Females 
O per $$ | 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
New: Brine wicks sonata eee 1921 6,055 15-9 3, 084 16-0 2,971 15-9 
1931 6,157 15-1 3,099 14-9 3,058 15-3 
1941 7,088 15-5 3,396 14-5 3,692 16-5 
1949 11,797 23-2 5,931 23-0 5,866 23-5 
1950 11,498 22-4 5, 782 22-3 5,716 22-6 
1951 11,202 21-8 5,522 21-3 5, 680 22-1 
QuShGe. Aree eae ee « 1921 | 55,316 23-4 29,431 24-9 25, 885 21-9 
1931 | 49,119 17-1 24,984 17-3 24,135 16-9 
1941 54, 871 16°5 27,561 16-5 27,310 16-5 
1949 82,717 21-3 41,445 21:3 41,272 21-3 
1950 | 85,604 21-6 42,937 21-6 42, 667 21-5 
1951 86, 030 21-2 42,961 21-2 43, 069 21-2 
Ontario. cw. seers Stas ktles 1921 | 39,601 13-5 20,245 13-7 19,356 13:3 
1931 33,504 9-8 16, 472 9-4 17, 032 10-1 
1941 | 33,036 8-7 15,705 8-2 WEBER 9-3 
1949 63, 222 14-4 30,661 13-9 32,561 15-0 
1950 64, 760 14-5 31,409 14-0 33,351 15-0 
1951 70, 846 15-4 34, 737 15-0 36, 109 15-8 
Manitoba: csc os bee tet tees vietensis shots 1921 13,090 21-5 6,491 20-2 6,599 22-8 
1931 9, 057 12-9 4,239 11-5 4,818 14:5 
1941 8,317 11-4 3, 834 10-1 4, 483 12-7 
1949 12,373 16-4 5,941 15-4 6, 432 17-3 
1950 } 12,651 16-5 6, 046 15-4 6, 605 17:6 
1951 13,207 17-0 6, 388 16-2 6,819 17-9 
Gaskatchewalteran emetic caer cares 1921 16, 897 22-3 8, 542 20-6 8,355 24-3 
1931 15,265. |<) 16-5 7,499 15-0 7,766 18-4 
1941 12, 006 134 5,651 11-8 6, 355 15-2 
1949 15, 066 18-1 vieraley 16-5 7,849 19-9 
1950 | 15,303 18-4 7,206 16-5 8, 097 20°5 
1951 15, 293 18-4 7,192 16-6 8,101 20-4 
Alberta. acas con roe tereiste Re tnaiole os 1921 | 11,621 19-7 5, 6385 17-4 5, 986 22-6 
1931 11,950 16°4 5, 843 14-6 6, 107 18-4 
1941 10, 923 13-7 5,016 11-8 5,907 16-0 
1949 17, 852 20-2 8, 433 18-2 9,419 22-4 
1950 18,769 20-6 8,949 18-7 9,820 22-6 
1951 19, 836 21-1 9,331 19-0 10,505 23-5 
British Columbia. ae dener seek. 1921 6, 445 12-3 2,949 10-1 3,496 15-1. 
1931 4,290 6-2 1,604 4-2 2,686 — 8-7 
1941 6,533 8-0 2,342 5-4 4,191 10-9 
1949 | 15,986 14-3 6, 857 11-9 9,129 17-0 
1950 | 15,535 13-6 6, 683 11-4 8, 852 16-0 
1951 16, 439 14-1 7,107 11-9 9,332 16°4 
Canada (exclusive of the 1921 | 156,573 17-8 80,154 17-7 76,419 18-0 
Territories). 1931 | 135,956 13-1 67,093 12-5 68,863 13-8 
1941 | 140,678 12-2 67,323 11-4 73,355 13-1 
1949 | 242,092 18-1 117,968 17-3 124,124 17-8 
1950 | 247,282 18-1 120,568 17-4 126,714 18-8 
1951 | 254,647 18-2 124,075 17-5 130,572 18-9 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
by place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the popula- 
tion of urban centres; the figures are given in Table 26. 
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26.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,' 
1946-50 and 1951 


Province and Average 1951 Province and Average 


Urban Centre 1946-50 Urban Centre 1946-50 1951 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
BOPPPE BLAIS cos cic’ <iscsudiescae s ¢ 2 1,105 Bréckvallew se Paseo: 181 144 
Chathamsis sa eae 300 363 
COTnWallE hadi: Wt 389 315 
ENASUMICM NCE ai oa etek 327 412 
Prince Edward Island— Horesb Elitl oat. corto fee 100 105 
harlovtetOwn. .........6008 292 271 Hort William 20 cs. hanes. s 619 604 
Galina cele st aeeete,. tes 245 269 
Gale pas ens es hee Pet 373 411 
Ieanalbone matte & Wek een bipeyl 3,112 
_ Nova Scotia— Kingstonauhettki bu 557 493 
Meartniguth: ..0.....<2-s-us% 391 494 Matehener. 32.8% othdibe's 3.2. 666 814 
2b SONS eee ee 556 462 Leasiderick?.. OP. dtes hice 241 220 
26S nerds 5 sos Kpanhors 1,617 1,566 UP ERE "ee Ge ae 1,273 1,320 
PAV ACTION .-..<.< s.<% > cusveisce 260 264 MaMICON Oe eadeh halos 171 200 
LOS 7 ae Se erie eae 704 765 New. EOrontp. 5.2: 2ic5 <5... 143 137 
OT eee 229 189 Nisgara Halls. o ooo. ss ks 383 299 
WNonthiBayie eS i eet 309 306 
Ortigas secs Ade conte ss 206 225 
Osha wat tenn o0:5 tee ks 469 621 
New Brunswick— Ott Wars. coe toss 2,568 3, 065 
Bidmundston. 0.0. 6.2. ewes 315 311 Owen, Sound’. 5 Gate. ook. 244 172 
Fredericton “7302 274 Pembroke ven ih fh oee sh ss 229 288 
OTE 5 a Aree 550 469 Peterborough............... 672 701 
PUNO TONE Sers. Sere ect eee 957 856 Port-Arthurt’: fission. So 482 495 
St- Catharines... . 2.02.4... 529 499 
Stu Phomaswt. 5. ct" at 184 206 
Samii. Se ei SQRi es 391 689 
Quebec—_ Sault Ste. Marie............. 560 606 
Oe Se: 2 ll Ie le 342 334 Stratiord eee ee eee 179 222 
Cap de la Madeleine......... 403 508 Sudjonrys htt oto = ee! 1,050 1, 243 
REPT COUUIN co cs o'c oss up ws 777 754 eLIINING:;, AE ec tke 665 594 
Drummondville............ 368 383 LOrOnto eke, aoe es! 6,524 6, 333 
Ee Oe 529 600 SLECHtON Eee teh se eet ee 244 241 
Cogiins Lh G2 247 273 Waterloo aint en 174 196 
Ni ls OR cies aad 1,031 Be) Wiellandlt, ker iit ey © ae Fy 257 301 
Jacques-Cartier............. ay a3 Windsor. 02 Sit {ca day Bon. 1,898 2,065 
EIGUUON IES fhe os bee oe 274 301 WOOdStOC Kies he tee fe ker 177 180 
MOUTRET ORS os: onic 51s Sie iets 688 736 : 
CHINO Gers os, sas ec vee «0 444 473 
gg * bape e he 5 8 Li Renae oak sed — 
V1s.. ne teen ee ee ee ee eens Manitoba— 
Longueuil................... 223 251 DBPRNGOWS, cain oh oh air nates t . 247 249 
BROE-- eee creer sence ec ees 303 355 St. Boniface... esd. 50. , 478 531 
Me Fog 5 ioe Seog e ste oe 14, 658 16,324 Winnipeg 2.946 2.977 
Montreal Nit... 2062.00.05. 235 Soler Gy hkate eee ea el ; ; 
Biointemovele ot. ss 5 112 157 
NORSPOIMONG) 8. Over el. ce 56 39 
aie BMGT Ricco ciatectt ae cies 2 2, we Sdckatihewan2: 
2 ee a ea 375 510 Moose Tawse. 2234.5 hoi oe 376 322 
St yacinthe jac Dad, Bie agglaeely 277 317 FPTMoeuTIbertsees ee 347 411 
Bee eet bree tts: 357 356 Regingtehe his) Sea, Saree TH72 1,258 
rrr 426 458 Saskatoons mere sone: 958 1,046 
en 275. 561 
7 en 178 269 
Shawinigan Falls............ 702, 669 
Or DTOOKG@.4.....<-...5- 1,025 1,222 ||Alberta— 
ol i ais Ee CAP AT yA Che act ance 1,874 2,503 
es S17 306 TOU MOnboneeks. Mee. see 3,085 3,937 
Thetford Mines............. 307 408 Bethbridgez, ... $<. cases ao 400 517 
mutes HIVers:, |: ........... 889 1,007 Medicine THatiweh.s.coe oe 258 259 
Te) 507 541 
MM Pe ois. cect ess 1, 205 1, 158 
Mictoriawville. .............. 301 308 
Meeetmiount...2............. —2 —40 ||British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... - 330 285 
North Vancouver............ 328 355 
Pentictonan eect cnet een -e a 
Ontario— Terral ive tte eay 2 Sh 8 ork 280 334 
| 199 185 VANCOUVER. cri. be aoe ccc. 3, 464 3,481 
EE 281 322 'VACtOTrIAnis. ate sa ae ae ee 399 334 
MMMMGIOTG,......0.0...:..... 567 514 


1As at the 1951 Census. 2 Not available for one year of the period. 
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Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


International Comparisons.—Table 27 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. 


27.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries compared with Canada 
and the Provinces, 1951 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain cases 
final figures are not available and provisional data are used. ) 
EE ——————_—__ TEI 


Country Marriage _ Country Marriage Coante Marriage 
or Province Rate or Province Rate y Rate 
United States.......... 10-6 |\Canada—concluded 8-0 
Czechoslovakia.......- 10-41 New Brunswick...... 8-5 7-9 
tmnparysreeee: see eer 10-41 Saskatchewan........ 8-2 7°8 
Western Germany...... 10-3 Nova Scotia......... 7-9 eit 
Union of South Africa Newfoundland....... 7-0 7-6 
CW HIbES) ooh pe orale avere berets 10-2 Prince Edward Island 5-9 7-5 
Australia els on cies teer 9-2 WMGIStria teen sce ee 9-1 7:5 
Netherlands, The..... 8-8 6-9 
Osiad "es th Zealand......... ae Thaly eis see eee se 6-9 
AMAA. bse oan tee OLWAY eet eben . 3 
tAliperta’ baec sins sere 9-9 England and Wales.... 8-2 pegs Irelands so 4 
Ontario) tee 9°8--l -Beloium’ 305.4. 5.20» 8-1 PRIGO se ceetieee ee 
British Columbia.... 9-7 Denmark 0; eccteee 8-1 Ireland, Republic of... 5-4 
Manttobance op eet 9-5 Scotland?2..2..e ose 8-1 Venezuela.....+.+008 + 4-9 
uebec:eereenwneets 8-8 umilein Ceres eaters 8-0 Peruite ean s es ene 2-6 
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As a rule, marriage rates vary with the level of economic prosperity. In 
Canada, England and the United States, the number of marriages was exceptionally 
high in 1940-42, decreased in 1943 and 1944 but increased in 1945 and 1946, reaching 
peak rates in the immediate post-war years. 


Canadian Marriages.—Table 28 shows the number of marriages and the 
marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and the provinces. Percentages 
of brides and bridegrooms, according to place of birth, are also given. In 1951, for 
the country as a whole, about 85 p.c. of the grooms were born in Canada—70 p.c. in 
the province in which they were married. Almost 90 p.c. of the brides were born 
in Canada—over 75 p.c. in the province in which they were married. However, 
there are wide variations from this pattern as between provinces; as might be 
expected, in the older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency 
to marry native and/or province-born partners than in the other provinces. 


28.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Province, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951 


nn 


Rate Born Born Born 
: Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year AMarrin 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
: £8) Pony |_--—_________________|_______ 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms}| Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. pc. p.c. D.C. 
INewioundland:s- e-em 1951 2.517 7-0 85-21 96-71 2-41 1-91 12-41 1-41 
Prince Edward Island...... 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5-0 1-9 2-7 3:5 
1931 490 5-6 89-4 91-8 5-1 4-1 5-5 4-1 
1941 673 7-1 78-8 86-6 15-0 9-4 6-2 4-0 
1951 583 5-9 82-3 91-1 12-9 6-0 4-8 2-9 
ING WARS COULD terre icteccene ss 1921 3,550 6-8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4-5 17-3 14-2 
1931 3,394 6-6 80-3 86-7 5-4 3-6 14-3 9-7 
1941 6,596 11-4 73°2 83-8 16-8 9-5 10-0 6-7 
1951 5,094 7:9 78-2 86-7 15-9 9-0 6-0 4-3 


1 Excludes “‘not stated”’ birthplace. 
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28.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Province, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951—concluded 


KE®_ROFFFFOe OTA Il8O500O0OHeOOORRRMh—Sa“$<“—aaOSCas(>—“—M“— a. A a —M—M—NW—dMa——wn_—r 


Rate Born Born Born.- 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year ; 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
TPT LE: 2) SSN OLAS Rae an Cay OREM RRRNN aceite SSSI 
lation Grooms Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
New Brunswick............ 1921 3,173 8-4 73°4 78°0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-6 
1931 2,544 6-2 77-7 81-8 10-1 9-2 12-2 9-0 
1941 4,941 10-8 78:5 84-4 13-3 9-7 8-2 5:9 
1951 4,386 8-5 80-0 86-9 10-1 6-7 9-8 6-4 
Ds cea vcich canes ahac 1931 16,783 5-8 79-7 83-4 4-2 3-7 16-0 13-0 
1941 32, 782 9-8 86-1 89-3 6-7 5-9 7:2 4-8 
1951 | 35,704 8-8 86-7 89-5 6-1 5°5 7-2 5-0 
PRESTO Rete oo. vic oe cies onsle 1921 | 24,871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30-8 28-6 
1931%=| 23). 774 6-9 57-4 63-4 7:7 7:7 34-9 28-8 
1941 43, 270 11-4 89-2 89-0 4-2 4-5 6-7 6°5 
1951 | 45,198 9-8 65-9 72°4 14-6 12-2 19-5 15-4 
Manitoba Se eae 3 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48-7 
1931 4, 888 7:0 41-6 55-7 10-9 9-2 47-5 35-1 
1941 8,305 11-4 63-0 73°7 17-4 15-0 19-6 11-4 
1951 7,366 9-5 67-9 75-1 15-4 13-3 16-8 11-6 
Saskatchewan.............. 1921 5,101 6-7 7-1 15-6 31-4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
Ben Sam 1931 5,700 6-2 27-6 48-3 22-5 16-9 49-9 34-7 
1941 7,036 7-9 64-7 79-1 16-1 10-0 19-1 10-9 
1951 6, 805 8-2 78-3 86-4 10-7 6-4 11-1 7:2 
PCL EM Mneir rosie ass cba he 1921 4,661 7-9 7-0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66-8 60-7 
; 1931 5,142 7:0- 22-1 38°5 19-4 17-6 58-5 43-9 
1941 8,470 10-6 50-0 63-4 23-9 19-9 26-2 16-8 
1951 9,305 9-9 56-0 67-4 25-7 19-6 18-3 13-0 


1951 | 11,272 35-5 41-6 43-1 43-0 21-3 
Canada (exclusive of the 19211) 51,073 8-0 46-9 52-0 13-0 11-3 40-1 36-7 
Territories). 1931 | 66,591 6-4 56-7 64-9 10-0 9-2 33°39 26-0 
; 1941 | 121,842 10-6 76-8 81-5 11-4 10-1 11-7 8-4 
1951 | 128,230 9-2 70-52 | 76-52 | 15-12 | 12-82 | 14-52 | 10-6? 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 2 See note 1, 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Over 91 p.c. of 
the marriages in 1951 were between persons who had not previously been married; 
5 p.c. of the brides and grooms had been widowed, while almost 4 p.c. of the mar- 
riages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors is less 
than 27 years and that of spinsters less than 24. The average age of widowers and 
widows at the time of re-marriage is almost double that of bachelors and spinsters. 
Nine out of ten spinsters married in 1951 were less than 30 years of age—7 out of 10 
below 25 years—while 8 out of 10 bachelors were less than 30 and about one-half 
of the total were below 25 years of age. 
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29.—Numbers and Percentages of Bridegrooms and Brides, by Age and Marital 


Status, 1951 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 
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BRIDEGROOMS 
pooh Oconee eh ne ne en Se ae Be eR Se 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Bach- Wid- Di- Bach- Wid- Di- 
elors owers | vorced Total elors owers | vorced Total 
Under 20 years: ./..5.°...%- 6,663 _- 1 6, 664 5-7 —- -- 5-2 
204 A oe ete 54,277 51 132 | 54,460 46-2 0-8 3-0 42-5 
Pe MRE ore io BREW Wes) 201 668 | 34,647 28-8 3-1 15-3 27-0 
30 hae 2 34m Aon ee andes 12,295 362 965 | 138,622 10-5 5-6 22-1 10-6 
Biv 80. Woes. decease. 5, 202 526 915 6, 643 4-4 8-2 21-0 5-2 
40 = 44 GG oss eee 2,440 585 676 3,701 2-1 9-1 15-5 2-9 
45 C= "49h Ste ce eee 1,340 668 499 2,507 1-1 10-4 11-5 2-0 
50 54° Water oy teeecnc 715 825 263 1,803 0-6 12-8 6-0 1-4 
55 59) aa ee eens 363 866 157 1,386 0:3 13-4 3°6 1-1 
60: 64> Sie Re eiow saat 188 862 48 1,098 0-2 13-4 1-1 0-9 
65 years OF OVer...5.87- 5. 151 1,499 34 1, 684 0-1 23-3 0-8 1-3 
Totals, Stated Ages....| 117,412 6,445 4,358 | 128,215 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 12 3 — 15 -- -- _ -- 
Totals, All Ages........ 117,424 6,448 4,358 | 128,230 91-6 5-0 3-4 100-0 
Average ages..s.-s6-e>.-=- 26-6 53-8 38°5 28-3 
BRIDES 
par “et cea ac Ae SL le il St SE ied ite seeped eB | Saki eae BS 
Numbers Percentages 
Spin- Wid- Di- Spin- Wid- Di- 
sters ows vorced Total sters ows vorced Total 
Under 20 yearsicnnoe selec 31, 733 15 1d} 31,759 27-0 0-2 0:3 24-8 
D0 ag D4. ° EI Se cmeedenete, cree: 54, 559 176 367 55, 102 46-4 2-7 9-0 43-0 
25. = 720) i ee See teaiee 5 ee 19,296 515 980 | 20,791 16-4 8-0 24-0 16-2 
30: 2 84. pee aS eet eee 6,355 740 1,041 8,136 5-4 11-5 25-5 6-3 
35> —- 89) 9 Oe. ee eee 2, 836 741 715 4,292 2-4 11-5 17-5 3°3 
AQ 4d | 1 eee 1, 456 763 505 2,724 1-2 11-8 12-4 2-1 
AS S440 (no ste aeios 759 852 234 1,845 0-6 13-2 5-7 1-4 
BO — BA 9 en reretenetasstets 355 802 143 1,300 0-3 12-4 3-5 1-0 
Lema 3! Meaty Mane 4a cen 169 690 55 914 0-1 10-7 1-3 0-7 
GOH 64 = Se aeteies 94 500 18 612 0-1 7:°7 0-4 0-5 
65 years or over 58 668 11 NBT -- 10:3 0-3 0-6 
Totals, Stated Ages....| 117,670 6,462 4,080 | 128,212 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
A ges notistated ... «meses 17 1 —_ 18 -- -- — -- 
Totals, All Ages......... 117,687 6,463 4,080 | 128,230 91-8 5-0 3-2 100-0 
IACVETALE ALES Ass cle ais clesiels 23-8 46-9 34-6 25-3 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution 
of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that 


for the population as a whole. 


Table 30 shows the very strong influence that 
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religion has on marriage. About 70 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of 
the same religious denomination; among those of Jewish faith, it was 95 p.c. in 
1951; among Roman Catholics 89 p.c.; United Church 62 p.c.; and Eastern 
Orthodox 55 p.c. 


30.—Marriages, by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1951 
(Exclusive of the Territories) 


—wWWos—>—————waoawaonma$gwmaoaqaeqea=aqa>#?#n@»>@3#3aaRo9To0a9aS SE ”™”=IEIXSYSL_—_—_—_—om 


Denomination of Bride 


Denomination of |Church East- 

: Pres- | Roman : Mar- || cent- 
Bridegroom of Bap-| ern | Jew- | Luth- United| Other} Not | 

eat tist el ish | eran byter-) Cath- Church] Sects | Stated| T28°S |} age 

an odox 


Te, eR ecm DRUESUE aap ieseamnecims (mecrcee (oe eee (oe ee ee ee |S te ee 


jan olict 


Church of 

England....... 8,503} 693) 119 6} 402 944) 1,804). 3,914 539 4! 16,928] 13-2 
SeaDeISG, «... 4... 708} 2,139 30 at 219 212 405 959 266, — 4,845] 3-8 
EasternOrthodox 125 23) 1,020 1 82 26 384 156 63 1) 1,881) 1-5 
ae 27 7 3} 1,838 il 11 Ad 27 13) — 1,981) 1-5 
Lutheran........ 405} 109 69 2} 2,354 151 584 743 252 1) 4,670] 3-6 
Presbyterian..... 1,138) 264 40 3} ~ 158} 2,284 704) 1,467 196} — 6,254] 4-9 
Roman Catholic!| 1,643] 350) 343 14; 612 482) 51,398] 1,885 730 4] 57,461} 44-8 
United Church. .| 3,858} 861} 154 6} 660} 1,188} 2,001) 15,727 824 2| 25,281] 19-7 
Other sects...... 616} 221 55 14, 275 191 871 924) 5,787 2} 8,906) 6-9 
Not stated...... 2) — 2) — — — 6 3 3 7 23|| = - 
Totals...........] 17,025] 4,667] 1,835| 1,891] 4,673| 5,489] 58,201| 25,805| 8,623, 211128,2301 100-0 
Percentages...... 13-3 W930 TPA Ble 3-00). dal Poag-4l) F904 GPT a= 100-0! 71-02 

1 Includes Greek Catholic. * Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same 


religious denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces granted in Canada 
were small. There were fewer than 20 divorces in every year before 1900, 21 in 1903, 
51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of 
the yearly number of marriages. 


The end of World War I in 1918 saw an increase in the number of divorces. 
The generally unsettled conditions and the long separation of men on Active 
Service from their wives may have eontributed to this increase. Changes in law 
and procedure may also have been a further factor—at present, Quebec and New- 
foundland are the only provinces in which applicants for divorce must secure a 
private Act of Parliament. The number of divorces had increased to 114 in 1918; 
608 in 1926; 700 in 1931; 1,570 in 1936; and 2,369 in 1940. From 1940, the number 
increased annually to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, declining gradually since that year 
until in 1951 they were 5,263 or 36 p.c. lower than in 1947. The number rose to 
5,562 in 1952. 
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31.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1900-52 


PEL aeycl NB. |S Quel |sOnee | Mian] 2 Northwest“ hepree | Canada 


Territories 
No No. No. No. No. No No. No. No 
— 1 1 1 2 1 1 4 11 
a 10 — _ 2 — — 7 19 
_ 9 1 — 2 — —- 3 15 
-— 8 4 1 2 1 1 4 21 
_ 6 2 1 5 _ —_ 5 19 
—_ 6 2 3 2 7 2 18 35 
Sask Alta. 

— 5 1 3 10 — — 1 17 37 
_ 8 3 1 3 1 — -— 9 25 
— 5 5 — 8 — “= — 12 30 
—_ 8 5 4 8 2, 1 1 22 51 
— 13 6 2 14 3 ae | — 12 51 
— 10 6 4 13 3 — 2 19 57 
— 4 4 3 9 1 1 2 11 35 
ie — 4 4 20 6 1 4 20 60 

— 10 12 7 18 2 2 4 15 70 
~ 13 6 3 10 1 1 3 16 53 
— 14 11 1 18 2 2 1 18 67 
—_ 8 6 4 10 -- 1 2 23 54 
— 24 10 2 10 — 1 2 65 114 
—_ 36 13 4 46 88 3 36 147 373 
—_ 45 15 9 89 42 20 112 136 468 
— 41 13 10 96 122 59 89 128 558 
— 35 12 6 91 97 35 129 138 543 
— 22 19 10 102 81 44 88 139 505 
— 42 15 13 113 es 26 118 136 540 
— 30 15 13 119 79 43 101 150 550 
_— 19 12 10 111 85 50 154 167 608 
— 29 i 13 181 101 62 148 197 748 
— 28 13 24 213 79 57 173 203 790 
— 30 21 30 207 89 71 147 222 817 
_— 19 27 41 204 114 64 151 255 875 
1 36 20 38 91 94 55 157 208 700 

_— 515) 26 27 343 114 66 150 245 1,006 
— 27 12 24 307 116 48 138 258 930 
— 33 7, 38 365 126 67 170 306 1122 
2 52 36 28 491 145 68 225 384 1,431 

— 41 38 40 519 179 84 218 451 1,570 
36 53 43 607 200 112 259 520 1,832 

2 51 39 83 824 205 126 271 625 2,226 

— 64 40 50 747 181 133 272 581 2,068 
—_ 60 52 62 916 206 125 274 674 2,369 


1812 202 350 | 2,396 411 289 594 | 1,491 |) 5,934 

199 194 234 | 2,228 309 280 534 | 1,377 || 5,3738 
187 156 289 | 2,102 361 226 589 | 1,339 | 5,263 
188 200 309 | 2,130 338 223 630 | 1,532 || 5,562% 


1 No fall term of court held in 1944. Cases held over until January 1945. 2 By anew rule adopted 
in August 1948, a decree nisi became absolute at theend of three months. Asaresult, a number of divorces 
did not become effective until the following year. 3 Includes 5, 4 and 3 divorces granted to New- 
foundland residents in 1950, 1951 and 1952, respectively. 


Section 6.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories 


The vital statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories have been collected 
since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the ten provinces 
in the tables of this Chapter, because the figures are not considered complete in that 
the personal particulars in many cases are not available, the small and varying 
population of each year is not accurately known and, as some areas are accessible 
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only during the summer months, complete returns are not available sufficiently 
early in the calendar year for inclusion in the national totals for routine publication. 
A summary of the principal vital statistics for these Territories is presented in 
Table 32. 

32.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 1926-51 


Norr.—Figures for 1944-51 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


a Yukon Territory Northwest Territories 
ae Peete ft Airagat La tenthe. © Births Marriages Deaths 
No. No No. No No No 
oye UPS | 33 14 54 158 24 185 
MMELODU KOO. cess sie oars, Soden s 49 24 61 190 41 137 
OSG 40 Sets, ccc cece cs «sis 67 36 72 228 72 177 
9 ES Ge ea 105 60 96 383 95 332 
LOS G OUP wre othe e ave See 254 73 91 626 139 372 
BOT anstete aE ciel s e's 0s vials’ o,oiecs'v e's 72 36 67 314 82 306 
aes emia aN. c o cjae.s v0 6 ote 96 36 108 369 109 222 
MEGS erat, elaiaictie’s eis ofe's ae b's 6° 99 67 120 403 94 304 
PSE orate ore cto evs cle; die clothe idle oo. 136 94 100 316 66 349 
LEAS Gs 5 ae 123 69 87 511 122 478 
UNG Roe We Se Oe oe 146 66 80 593 177 347 
We eer Riaicictetale s e's'sts's co s's'e.s 224 61 77 625 111 376 
BO ae cls a sieis e.c.sins cls Sade dee 274 77 112 645 117 370 
Ll, G84 Uli 309 76 86 644 134 434 
UES DAS 5 S38 ee i 316 84 99 622 154 332 
UIDs CRBS Se Osa Basar 342 68 85 649 110 284 


Section 7.—Canadian Life Tables 


Two official life tables for Canada have been published: the first was calculated 
on the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the census population of 1931; the second 
on the basis of the deaths of 1940-42 and the census population of 1941. In addition, 
tables have been computed for Canada as a whole for the years 1945 and 1947 
based on estimated populations by sex and age and the deaths recorded as having 
occurred during those years. The life table for 1947 is given in abbreviated form 
in Table 33. . 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of 
the population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on 
the basis of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each 
‘Sex are reduced in number by death. For example, during the year 1947, of 100,000 
males born, 5,198 died in their first year, so that 94,802 survived to one year of age; 
408 died in their second year, so that 94,394 survived to two years of age; and so 
on. At 100 years of age, only 56 of the original 100,000 would have survived. 
The probability of death at each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and 
the population at each age. Finally, the expectation of life is the average number 
of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality rates in the given 
years remained constant. 
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33.—Canadian Life Table, 1947 


Males Females 
Number Number |- 
rr Number | Dying Proba- Expec- || Number | Dying Proba- Expec- 
Be Living | Between | bility of | tation || Living | Between | bility of | tation 
at Each | Each Age| Dying at of at Each | Each Age] Dying at of 
Age and the | Each Age} Life Age and the | Each Age! Life 
Next Next 
Under 1 year 100, 000 -05198 65-18 100, 000 -04003 69-05 
5,198 4,003 
veal te see ss 94, 802 00431 67-75 95,997 -00377 70-93 
408 362 
DEVOATS# one ee eee 94,394 te -00251 67-04 95,635 ae -00202 70-19 
3 9 
Sate o's cumieer Soe 94,157 is -00180 66-20 95, 442 a -00147 69-33 
1 
7h (Sp tees 93, 987 : -00157 65-32 95,301 ieee -00120 68-43 
4 
Lic ae Me he 93, 840 -00140 64-43 95,187 -00101 67-52 
542 377 
10 yeh oc eaeh sees 93,298 -00091 59-79 94,810 -00060 62-78 
460 *F2°330 
ABEL! OR SS ES eee 92, 838 00132 55-07 94, 480 -00101 57-99 
728 583 
2 (een tina's Riera 92,110 00185 50-48 93,897 -00149 53°33 
894 739 
ee SS ee ee 91,216 00204 45-95 93,158 -00163 48-73 
944 780 
SOUS ® = ir rcere 90,272 00212 41-41 92,378 -00182 44-12 
1,018 900 
Bethe eit asricks bk: 89,254 -00264 36-85 91,478 -00218 39-53 
1,342 1,142 
AQ ac We A: Renee 87,912 -00367 32-37 90, 336 00325 35-00 
1,904 1,688 
ABSIAS® Sac oe aees 86,008 -00576 28-03 88, 648 -00438 30-61 
2,925 2,168 
HOS yl moa Pearce 83, 083 +00859 23-92 86, 480 -00608 26-32 
4,130 3,045 
Dd eee eee ee 78, 953 01299 20-04 83, 435 00889 22-18 
5,972 4,353 
GORE bes eed eee 72,981 -02010 16-46 79, 082 01398 18-25 
8,377 6, 506 
Gore = bkhs caves 64, 604 03091 13-25 72,576 02213 14-65 
10,982 9, 267 
Obes pehas eee 53, 622 -04576 10-44 63,309 03553 11-41 
13,004 12,613 
JOLT ye fea tee 40,618 -06849 7:96 50, 696 +05705 8-60 
14,129 15,414 
SOG ELE Lore es 26, 489 -10527 5-87 35, 282 09259 6-24 
13,003 15,992 
Shine we erage 13, 486 -16198 4-21 19,290 -15016 4-37 
8, 872 12, 260 
OOK Sas 3 se honteee 4,614 24453 2-94 7,030 +23748 2-98 
aS A! 5,716 
Qbaeits carescoatns 843 +35882 2-02 1,314 +36234 1-98 
787 1, 234 
OOM ee res ce cine 56 -51075 1-35 80 53246 1-28 
56 80 


Mortality rates for males are higher at all ages than for females, particularly 
in infancy. Infant mortality in 1940-42 was 62 per 1,000 live births for males 
compared to 49 per 1,000 for females. Because infant mortality is still so high, the 
expectation of life at birth is lower for both sexes than at age one. In 1947 males who 
had survived their first year had an expectation of life of almost 68 years and 
females of almost 71 years. The expectation of life of a boy at age 15 was 55 years, 
and of a girl 58 years. At age 25, it was about 46 years for men and ulmost 49 for 
women. At age 70, it was 10-4 years for men and 11-4 years for women, 
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Table 34 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian 
Life Tables for 1931, 1941 and 1947. During this period, life expectancy at birth 
increased from 60 to over 65 years for males and from 62 to 69 years for females. 
The greatest increases were among the younger ages for both sexes but were appreci- 
ably higher among females than among males and, for females, extended into the 
older ages. There was little or no appreciable increase between 1931 and 1947 
in life expectancy among males over 40, whereas for females the rates increased at 
all ages up to 80. Increases in life expectation among women of child-bearing age 
are worthy of note. 


34.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941 and 1947 


1931 1941 1947 
Age 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
MMe A VEAP oe ss ek ls 60-00 62-10 62-96 66-30 65-18 69-05 
| USE ier RO a 64-69 65-71 66-14 68-73 67°75 70-93 
BEVORIS Css keer cele hse 64°46 65-42 65-62 68-16 67°04 70-19 
“TU RRR eS 63-84 64°75 64-88 67-38 66-20 69-33 
chy i 3 At Se eee ental 63-11 63-99 64-07 66-56 65-32 68-43 
(552 Sahai Eee 2 ee ae 62-30 63-17 63-22 . 65-69 64-43 67-52 
PEE SI, oS oy cs a 57-96 58-72 58-70 61-08 59-79 62-78 
MEME NS Siieieicle ci. 53-41 54-15 54-06 56-36 55-07 57-99 
TS SS Te 0 ne eee ee 49-05 49-76 49-57 51-76 50-48 53-33 
BUPMRRe EL Sanat HACK: Pica. ilo ees 44-83 45-54 45-18 47-26 45-95 48-73 
US TRO aac Se 40-55 41-38 40-73 42-81 41-41 44-12 
toh Eee ae a 86-23 37-19 36-26 88-37 86-85 39-53: 
BOE Le oe Gece 31-98 33-02 31-87 33-99 82-37 35-00 
BM EE eel oe ck eb ce 27-79 28-87 27-60 29-67 28-03 30-61 
SSS ee as re 23-72 24-79 23-49° 25-46 23-92 26-32 
Jf 2S lee cae ees 19-88 20-84 19-64 21-42 20-04 22-18 
DUNE aeu cc, nek 16-29 17-15 16-06 17-62 16-46 18°25 
DSi OS eee ae 12-98 13-72 12-81 14-08 13-25 14°65 
(i) SS ee eee 10-06 10-63 9-94 10-93 10-44 11-41 
RPMS eee. ke ss 7°57 7-98 7°48 8-19 7°96 8-60 
CW a eee 5-61 5-92 5-54 6-03 5-87 6-24 
A A ates 4-10 4-38 4-05 4-35 4-21 4-37 
ng Ss ER Fa 2-97 3°24 2-93 3°13 2-94 2-98 
LDS Oe ae 2-14 2-40 2-09 2-26 2-02 1-98 
LS GY 2a Ge aa 1-53 1:77 1-46 1-64 1-35 1-28 


Section 8.—Communicable Diseases 


The national reporting of communicable diseases in Canada (exclusive of the 
Territories) was undertaken in 1933 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the 
request of the Federal Department of Pensions and National Health, in co-operation 
with the Provincial Departments of Health. Since then, the Health and Welfare 
Division of the Bureau has been responsible for the weekly compilation and analysis 
of communicable diseases except for a short period during 1939-40, when the work 
was transferred to the Department of Pensions and National Health. The reports 
of cases of venereal diseases are included in the current analyses and a standard 
report form is used by all the provinces. 


Table 35 indicates the relative number of cases of certain communicable diseases 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of 
Health in 1951. The reporting of five diseases (see footnotes to Table 35) is not 
compulsory in all provinces and the totals should, therefore, be accepted with 
reservations. 
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35.—Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported by Provincial 
Departments of Health, 1951 


Disease Nff’ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 
en ere 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. No. 
Chickenpox. sacinsee sm cece <: 1311 — | 1,366] 138] 7,626|21,930) 1,842 2,198] 4,735] 6,671\46, 637 
Diphtheria.......-..++eeeeeees 4y — _ 9 191 19 7 16 2 253 
Dysentery!....-..seesereeeeees 44 — —_ 1 146 70 26 62 4 562 
INTNCO DIC es eases cerns cic == — _ 1 28 4 1 2 2 88 
Bacillary.cc cst cetteias tis slereieue A= _— _ 118 66 25 60 2 624 
Encephalitis (infectious)?...... _ — 1 7 9 4 17 3; — 46 
Influenza (epidemic)?........-- 4,322) — {18,418} 5,079} 554 3,477| 798] 3,747; —_ |10,897 47,292 
Weaslest) ces ttien eee errs 460 20| 3,229} 343] 9,653)/29,293) 3,173 863) 7,997| 6,269}61,300 
Meningitis (meningococcal).... 20) — 26 49 96 6 16 298 
Mumps. . 2.020 os 220s Sore fame 221) — 568 61| 6,568|12,925| 1,582) 2,950) 4,478 5, 836135, 189 
Poliomyelitis (epidemic)...... 5 23 216 51 274| 1,701 50 92 5 92|| 2,563 
Ribella tara vercetenststeloitevecorouiencdoe 16) — 1,596), — 1,154) 5,498 47 614| 1,410} 2, 289/12, 624 
Scarlet fever. ......ssecesesee- 69; — 49 42| 3,564) 1,904) 1,316 988] 2,339] 4,146))14, 417 
TT UDELCULOSIS ele « ocie's @ sista ielele she 642 162 192 717| 4,203) 1,291 987} 451° 845| 1,662\|11, 152 
PUlMOnaryrecicieetete elses. 634 125 181 711| 4,095; °® 977 830 746| 1,620 9,318 
Non-pulmonary........--++- 8 87 it 6 108| §& 10 112 100 142) 6384 
Typhoid and paratyphoid..... 8 2 1 16] 315 44 5 12 43| 113] 559 
Undulant fever?.........--+++> — — — — 88 66 12 3 4 18 191 
Venereal diseases........---+-> 436 74| 667| 541| 5,464] 3,223) 1,433) 1,383 1,934] 3,785]18, 940 
Syphilis.........0.-..0--eee- 146 85 283 173\ 1,977 772 168 400 187 467\| 4,677 
Gonorrhceascdetetee so sei ele 289 89 884 368| 3,485| 2-451) 1,264 983| 1,777| $,301\14,341 
Other venereal diseases...... 4 — — — 57 _ — 17 
Whooping cough.........---++: 57 5| 153| 181] 2,483] 2,980} 632} 459 805) 1,134] 8,889 
1 Reporting not compulsory in Newfoundland and New Brunswick. 2 Reporting not compulsory 
in Newfoundland. 3 Reporting not compulsory in Newfoundland and Alberta. 4 Reporting 
not compulsory in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 5 Includes 9 cases where type was not stated. 
6 Type not segregated. 7 Reporting not compulsory in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


A special article on the development of public health, welfare and social 
security in Canada appears in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 224-229. That article 
outlines the evolution of provincial and municipal administration, the development 

of federal responsibility, and governmental expenditure in the fields of health, welfare 
and social security. The special article in the current edition deals in detail with 
one aspect of federal health activity—the National Health Grant Program. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH GRANT PROGRAM* 


The National Health Grant Program, launched in 1948 with the announcement 
by the Prime Minister of ten specific health grants, entered its second five-year 
period in May 1953 with the addition of three new grantst designed to bring 
about major advances in the fields of child and maternal health, rehabilitation, and 
laboratory and radiological services. 


.__* Prepared by the Research Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, based on informa- 
tion supplied by the Directorate of Health Insurance Studies. 


__ t Beginning in 1953-54, there are a total of twelve grants under the Program owing to the non-recurring 
nature of the Health Survey Grant. 
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The ten original grants were inaugurated to assist the provinces in achieving 
a number of broad purposes which, set out in relation to the grants with which they 
are most closely associated, are as follows: 


To survey provincial health services..........+++. The Health Survey Grant 
To aid in new hospital construction............-++- The Hospital Construction Grant 
To improve public health facilities and services in 

rural and urban Canada... cee we tte e news The General Public Health Grant 


The Tuberculosis Control Grant 


To intensify efforts to combat mental illness, 
The Cancer Control Grant 


| The Mental Health Grant 
tuberculosis, cancer, venereal disease, rheuma- 


tism and arthritis, and crippling conditions in |The Venereal Disease Control 
children. Grant 
The Crippled Children Grant 
To increase the number of trained workers........ The Professional Training Grant 
To encourage health research..........+eeeseeeeees The Public Health Research Grant 


Background of the Program.—While the Canadian constitution places 
primary responsibility for public health matters upon the provinces, the nature of 
particular health problems and the fiscal needs of the provinces have combined to 
bring about federal participation in certain health areas. A federal Department of 
Health was established in 1919 and the Government began in that year to extend 
conditional grants-in-aid to the provinces to assist in the control of venereal disease. 
This grant was generally believed to have been successful in achieving its object 
of promoting more effective provincial control programs and, although it was 
discontinued for a few years during the 1930’s, the grant was favourably reported 
upon by the Rowell-Sirois Commission in 1940. In a study prepared for the Com- 
mission, it was concluded that federal grants-in-aid of the type established for 
venereal disease control were required to support broad public health programs 
which should include sustained attacks upon tuberculosis, mental illness, venereal 
- disease and cancer, together with expanded services in the fields of general public 
health, maternity care and industrial hygiene. 


A parallel concern about the economic aspects of illness led at various times to 
Parliamentary examination of health insurance as a Means of meeting the costs of 
medical services. By the early 1940’s, active consideration was being given to 
plans for health insurance combined with federal grant support for the training of 
health workers, for research, and for programs to control a number of specific 
diseases. In 1941, a Bill was drafted in which public health grants were made con- 
ditional upon the adoption by the provinces of health-insurance measures. This 
approach was retained throughout the intensive examination of the question by 
the Special Committee on Social Security of the House of Commons in 1943 and 
also appeared, somewhat modified, in the Proposals of the Government of Canada 
for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction held in 1945. The 
Proposals set out four types of financial assistance which the Federal Government 
was prepared to make available to the provinces as part of a general program of 
_ reconstruction including: a planning and organization grant to help in the pre- 
liminary work of organizing provincial health-insurance systems; health-insurance 
grants designed to give the provinces financial aid in establishing comprehensive 
insurance programs; low-cost loans for hospital construction; and grants of varying 
amounts for such purposes as general public health, tuberculosis control, mental 
health, venereal-disease control, crippled children, blindness, professional training 
and public health research. 
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As a result of the failure of the Conference to reach general agreement, the 
federal health proposals were not acted upon. In 1948, however, the Government 
brought forward, as the National Health Grant Program, ten grants which incor- 
porated, in revised form, three of the four types of assistance offered in the Proposals 
of 1945. The availability of the grants to the provinces was not made contingent 
upon the provinces establishing health insurance. The Prime Minister described 
the grants as “fundamental pre-requisites of a nation-wide system of Health 
Insurance”, but stated that they were ‘essential steps in the development of 
adequate health services . . . regardless of whether or not Health Insurance was 
eventually to be introduced”. After five years of experience in the administration 
of these grants it was considered appropriate to add three new grants in 1953. 


Administration of the Program.—Upon its inauguration, the National 
Health Grant Program became a responsibility of the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare who assigned its day-to-day administration to the Directorate of 
Health Insurance Studies. Legislative authority for the Program is derived from 
the Department of National Health and Welfare Act, from various Appropriation 
Acts and, more specifically, from annual Orders in Council. During the first two 
years of the Program, Orders in Council were approved for each of the ten grants 
individually but, since 1950, the Orders have appeared as General Health Grants 
Regulations which, in addition to setting forth the provisions governing the specific 
grants, contain regulations affecting the grant program in general. Under the 
authority of the Regulations, the Minister has prescribed a number of definitions, 
forms and conditions, and these, in 1951, were brought together in a Reference 
Manual which outlines policy provisions and administrative procedures. 


The administration of the Program consists, in simple terms, of allocating to 
the provinces, on a project basis, the funds available under the specific grants. 
Projects submitted by the provinces are required to meet the conditions out- 
lined in the Regulations, which are designed to secure the aims of the particular 
grants without impairing the provinces’ control of provincial health administration. 
Provincial autonomy in health planning is, in particular, assured in the provision 
that the projects submitted should form part of long-term provincial plans and 
_ programs in the various health fields. The additional requirements associated 
with the grants are largely related to matters of financial accounting, adequate 
record-keeping and the submission of periodic progress reports relating to the 
effects of the grants in extending and improving health services and facilities. 


The projects require the approval of the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare who, in the process of approval, has the advice of Departmental con- 
sultants in a number of health fields and outside advice from health authorities 
in such agencies as the Canadian Tuberculosis Association and the National Cancer 
Institute. In the broader .aspects of administration, the Minister may consult 
with the Dominion Council of Health which is composed largely of senior provincial 
health officials, thus bringing provincial points of view into deliberations on health- 
grant policies. 


Following the Minister’s approval of a project, federal funds in the amount 
designated become available for carrying out that project. The ‘‘repayment method” 
is normally followed with federal funds being paid periodically on evidence of 
provincial expenditure in approved amounts for approved purposes. Amendments 
to projects are permitted, subject to the usual approval procedure. 
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While the administration of the Program continues to be based primarily on 
the individual grants, the Regulations since 1951-52 have permitted the transfer 
of funds unexpended by a province under one grant to supplement another which 
has been fully expended. This provision, designed to give the Program increased 
flexibility on a year-to-year basis, relates to all of the ten initial grants except the 
health survey, hospital construction and public health research grants. 


Financial Terms and Extent of the Ten Original Grants.—In relation 
to the financial terms of the grants, it may be stated that the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation resulted in increases being made to all grants in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1950, and that further increases were made to most of the grants beginning 
in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, through the extension of their provisions to the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Other financial terms of the ten original grants, 
in summary form, are as follows:— 


Health Survey— 
A non-recurring grant of $645,180, divided on the basis of $5,000 to each province 


and the balance allocated according to population, with no province receiving less 
than $15,000. 


Hospital Construction—* 

Initially $13,000,000 available annually. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 
$30,673,733 was available, made up of the annual amount of $13,366,819 together with 
$17,306,914 brought forward from earlier years. The grant is allocated to the 
provinces, solely on the basis of population, for hospital construction at $1,000 per 
active treatment bed or bed equivalent (three bassinets each contained in a 
separate cubicle, 300 sq. feet in a community health centre or 300 sq. feet in a 
combined laboratory), $1,500 per chronic bed, and $500 for a nurses’ living quarters 
bed. The province must match or exceed the federal contribution which in no 
case exceeds one-third of the total cost. 


General Public Health— 
This grant, allocated solely on a basis of population, began at 35 cents per capita 
in the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, and increased at the rate of 5 cents per capita annu- 


ally to a maximum of 50 cents per capita reached in the fiscal year 1951-52. Maxi- 
mum available in 1952-58, $7,085,501. 


Mental Health— 

The initial basis was $4,000,000 available in the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
increased biennially by equal amounts to reach $7,000,000 at the beginning of the 
seventh year; maximum available in the fiscal year 1952-53 was $6,203,652, divided 
on hey basis of $25,000 to each province, with the balance allocated according to 
population. 


Tuberculosis Control— 
$3,000,000 available in the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, increased to $4,000,000 
at the commencement of the third year of the Program. Maximum available 
in the fiscal year 1952-53, $4,239,531—$25,000 to each province with balance allocated 
50 p.c. on the basis of population and 50 p.c. on the basis of average number of deaths 
from tuberculosis in each province in the previous five years. 


Cancer Control— 


$3,500,000 allocated solely on the basis of population, the Federal Government 
matching the provincial government expenditure. Maximum available in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1953, $3,598,795. 


Venereal Disease Control— 


$500,000 allocated on the basis of $4,000 to each province and the balance 
according to population, the Federal Government matching the provincial govern- 
ment expenditure. Maximum available in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, $518,099. 


Crippled Children— 
$500,000 allocated on the basis of $4,000 to each province and the balance accord- 
ing to population. Maximum available in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, $519,898. 


* The new financial provisions of the Hospital Construction Grant, beginning in the fiscal year 1953-54, 
are given at p. 220. 
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Professional Training— 
$500,000 allocated on the basis of $4,000 to each province and the balance accord- 
ing to population. Maximum available in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, $516,300. 
Public Health Research— 
Commenced at $100,000 and increased by the same amount annually to a 


maximum of $500,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953. Maximum available in 
1952-53, $512,900. Allocated to provinces and universities, or research bodies 
sponsored by provinces, for projects recommended by the Dominion Council of 
Health and approved by the Minister. 


Shortages of qualified personnel and other essential factors in the development 
of health programs have limited the utilization of the funds made available by the 
Federal Government under the National Health Grants Program. In each year 
since the establishment of the grants, however, their utilization has increased. 
_ The annual amounts of expenditure were as follows: 1948-49, $7,600,000; 1949-50, 
$15,500,000; 1950-51, $18,700,000; 1951-52, $23,900,000; and 1952-53, $27,300,000. 
The utilization of the available funds, by grant, over the five-year period is presented 
in Table 1. 
1.—Amounts Available to the Provinces and Amounts and Percentages Expended 


under the National Health Grant Program, by Grant, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1949-53. 


Amount Amount Percentage 

Grant Available | Expended | Expended 
$ $ p.c. 
LENG DISS ISS TEE ety, <0 Or Re coe GRU eR rs ME lo 645, 180 521,059 80-8 
RAeeMGOOUSGPUCUION. ccc ctor ent e cc oe tes eee eee te 66, 389, 0481 35,555, 155 53-6 
Peoverernbue Health. =... iaaddes . 6 poliisbael co eee 29,753,301 13,088, 841 44-0 
oon Siitel) 1S) eSu fs Re Case ee eran Suet ny Har arnt mee Ce i iit 23, 638,023 12,969,829 54-9 
BMICECULOSISHC ONEOL Metis silat eae ed ain Woes ok Melba 18, 868, 145 16,305,898 86-4 
IE IGORMOONTLON ee he Pian M tony AR ae P Rik aL dala: Van SIE 17, 874, 088 7, 745, 342 43-3 
Seemann TSO CONETO),..c, sas sce tee tbe lee o eee 2,566, 643 2,232,501 87-0 
Mrippledi@ nuldren as 305 eis, 8. bese rats. Re ees PR he oS: 2,568, 442 1,276,515 49-7 
EAP ENT S2Stsy STAYS AZ AEE Tae eA a A eee 2,564, 844 2,170,352 84-6 
Pupumrronten’ tesearch!:. .. oes. 6 heed Micaos a eee ees 1,536, 748 1,158,179 75-4 
EROURIS SS oo Ho eee Pe na eT ae tates 166,404,462 93,023,670 65-9 


1 Adjusted to exclude a carryover of unexpended funds from earlier years of the Program. 


The Grants Initiated in May 1953.—The three new grants launched in 
May 1953 were described by the Minister of National Health and Welfare as “logical 
extensions of the National Health Program” decided upon in the light of experience 
gained in the previous five years and required to bridge remaining gaps in Canada’s 
health services. 


The Child and Maternal Health Grant.—Infant mortality in Canada, though 
showing annual improvement, has continued to be high as compared with that: of 
other Western nations and has indicated the need of improved Canadian services 
for mothers and infants. The aim of the Child and Maternal Health Grant is to 
close gaps in existing services by offering funds to the provinces on a basis related 
to their indicated needs. A rather wide latitude is to be allowed in the type of 
projects that might be approved under this grant, including the following possi- 
bilities: more clinics where mothers can get guidance on child birth and infant care; 
more follow-up home nursing visits; expanded services given by provincial divisions 
of child and maternal health; better educational services for expectant mothers; 
more medical research on pregnancy; improved equipment for maternity wards 
in hospitals; and more services for mothers and children in hospital out-patient 
departments and community health centres. 
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The Medical Rehabilitation Grant.—Many programs for the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons have been developed in Canada and a number of these have received 
federal aid. The programs have been mainly concerned with specific groups and 
not until the formation, under Federal Government auspices, of the National 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation in 1951, were attempts made to formulate 
comprehensive plans for rehabilitation. As a major means of closing gaps in 
existing services, the Committee recommended a federal grant to assist provincial 
and voluntary programs. The Medical Rehabilitation Grant was established to 
help achieve this end. It is anticipated that the projects under the grant will be 
of three major types: 


(1) For the professional training of rehabilitation workers, including physicians, 
psychiatrists, physiotherapists, occupational therapists, social workers, nurses, 
remedial gymnasts and rehabilitation officers. 


(2) For rehabilitation equipment, including such items as electrotherapy 
apparatus, Hubbard baths, whirlpool baths, remedial gymnastic apparatus and 
other special equipment used to correct disabilities. 


(3) For rehabilitation health services, including the conducting of case-finding 
surveys, the employment of necessary professional staff for hospitals and rehabilita- 
tion centres, the setting-up of units where crippled persons can get help with their 
appliances and the establishing of other specialized clinics and units essential in a 
well-balanced program for the disabled. 


Laboratory and Radiological Services Grant.—Diagnostic facilities and services, 
which are of increasing importance in modern medical practice, have been rapidly 
expanded in recent years, often with the help of various of the national health 
grants. While such services and facilities are at a high level in a number of centres, 
many Canadian communities require assistance towards their establishment or 
improvement. The Laboratory and Radiological Services Grant is designed to 
provide such assistance through the training of radiologists and other personnel, 
the extension of laboratory facilities, the provision of diagnostic equipment and the 
maintenance of laboratory and radiological services. 


Financial Extent of the New Grants.—The establishment of the new grants 
involves a federal financial commitment of $42 000,000 over a period of five years. 
The total commitment of the whole National Health Grant Program is not, however, 
increased by all of this amount. All expenditures under the Health Survey Grant 
were made in the first five-year period and that grant is non-recurring. A more 
significant saving is achieved through reducing, by one-half, the Hospital Construc- 
tion Grant, a reduction made possible by the high rate of construction between 1948 
and 1953. After provision is made for completing projects approved during the 
first five-year period, it is proposed to make $6,850,000 available annually for new 
construction. 


The three new grants differ in the amounts they make available to the provinces 
and in the conditions governing projects carried out under them. As a common 
feature, however, each of the grants increases in amount following the first year of 
its operation; the Medical Rehabilitation Grant doubles the second year, the Child 
and Maternal Health Grant doubles at the beginning of the second and third years, 
and increases in the Laboratory and Radiological Services Grant occur annually 
for five years. ‘The amounts available over the period are given in Table 2. 
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2.—Amounts Available under the New National Health Grants, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Child and Medical Laboratory 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Maternal Rehabili- and | Total 
° Radiological 
Health tation SP CiEa 
$ $ $ $ 
ME a eee 500, 000 500,000 | 4,300,000 5,300,000 
EET 8 ule tO BAO te 1,000; 000 1,000,000 5, 100,000 7,100,000 
WE 2;000,000 1/000; 000 6,000, 000 9.000.000 
er ena Re ART Nati rears 2; 000,000 1/000;000 6.800, 000 9’ 800,000 
BR titre, firs gel 7 cn cineusoehs 2,000,000 1/000; 000 7,800,000 || 10,800,000 
Mets uae saan 7,500,000 | 4,500,000 | 30,000,000 | 42,000,000 


NE Ee ee beeen whe OP ts ee Oe 2 art oP Po DR Ste SPOTL OP Oe Se 
The financial terms of the three grants are as follows:— 


Child and Maternal Health— 
Specified sums are extended to the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
$10,000 is made available to each of the provinces; the balance is allocated 50 p.c. 
on the basis of the average number of births over the previous five years and 50 p.c. 
on the basis of the average number of infant deaths over the previous five years. 


Medical Rehabilitation— 

Specified sums are extended to the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
$10,000 is made available to each of the provinces with the balance allocated on 
the basis of population. Projects submitted by the provinces must form part of 
a co-ordinated program, bringing together components of the rehabilitation 
process. Training and equipment projects are eligible for federal payment in full 
amounts spent by the province; provision-of-service projects are payable by the 
Federal Government to the extent of one-half the amount expended by the province. 
While the terms do not specify that provincial services must be maintained at the 
level existing at the time the grant is established, emphasis is placed on the fact 
that it is not intended to make rehabilitation a federal field of action but rather to 
assist the provinces in meeting what is, basically, their responsibility. 


Laboratory and Radiological Services— 

Distributed solely on a basis of population beginning at 30 cents per capita and 
increasing by five cents per capita per year for five years. Where services are 
concerned, the grant is on a matching basis, the costs of approved projects being 
shared equally by the Federal Government and the province; where training 
and equipment is involved, payment of the full amount expended may be paid 
from the federal grant. While the aim is to encourage extension of services, it will 
also assist the provinces in improving their existing services. The terms of the 
grant require that these be maintained at at least the standard and to the extent 
existing at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Health Advances with National Health Grant Support.—Since the 
inauguration of the Program, it has been possible with the national health grant 
expenditures and with parallel increases in health expenditures by provincial and 
local governments, to achieve new levels in the extent and quality of Canadian 
health services. The progress made with the assistance and stimulation of the 
national health grants extends into many health areas and takes many forms. 
A partial summary of achievements follows. 

Extensive surveys of provincial health personnel, facilities and services have 
been undertaken by all provinces. Information gained has already resulted in 
humerous program changes and, as the process of collating and analyzing the data 
from these surveys and other sources, such as the Canadian Sickness Survey, con- 
tinues, a basis will be provided for further health planning in Canada. 

Federal hospital construction grants have supplemented provincial and local 
funds in the construction of over 400 hospitals and hospital additions including 
general, mental, tuberculosis, chronic and convalescent hospitais. Under the 
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grants during the five-year period the construction was completed, or approved, of 
46,000 beds, nearly 6,000 bassinets, approximately 5,700 nurses’ beds and space 
in community health centres and combined laboratories exceeding 2,600 bed equi- 
valents. Hospital facilities have been established for the first time in 144 com- 
munities across Canada. 


Federal funds under the various grants have made possible the training of about 
5,000 health workers. By subsidizing provincially sponsored courses and educa- 
tional facilities in universities, hospitals and other training centres and by providing 
living allowances, book and travel allowances and tuition fees to individual students, 
the health grants have helped to reduce the deficiencies in trained personnel. that 
have retarded all aspects of Canadian health progress. Training has been authorized 
and supported under nearly all of the grants and the large number of categories of 
persons trained reflects the broad scope of the programs receiving grant aid. Nurses 
of various types have constituted the largest single group receiving training, followed 
by physicians, sanitation personnel and social workers. A large number of training 
projects have related to hospital administration and to the professional and tech- 
nical skills required in modern hospital practice. Through funds provided for 
training and for the extension of services, about 4,600 health workers have been 
employed on provincial and local staffs. 


General public health services have been greatly extended. The organization of 
local health units has been assisted by the grants and, owing to the rapid increase 
of the past five years, health-unit services are available in areas covering 60 p.c. 
of the Canadian population. Provincial and municipal health facilities and services 
have been strengthened by the purchase of ‘additional technical equipment and the 
extension of both preventive and treatment services. 


The grants have enabled the provinces to intensify their campaigns against the 
major health hazards. Mental health services have been notably extended. During 
the five years of the health grants, there has been an increase from 17 to 77 in the 
number of mental health clinics in operation and a proportionate increase has taken 
place in measures for the prevention, diagnosis and early treatment of mental illness. 
Tuberculosis control has presented a particularly encouraging trend. Vigorous 
case-finding programs and the use of new drugs have served to reinforce an estab- 
lished trend and, in the period under review, have reduced the death rate from this 
disease by almost one-half. Cancer programs, supported by federal, provincial 
and voluntary funds, have also grown at a rapid rate and have provided diagnostic 
or combined diagnostic and treatment services to more than 100,000 persons. 
Provincial venereal disease control programs, financed jointly by the Federal and 
provincial governments, have been able to utilize modern advances in treatment 
and thereby to achieve new success in reducing the incidence of the disease; the 
decline between 1948 and 1953 was almost 50 p.c. Programs to alleviate crippling 
conditions in children, to arrest and cure cases of arthritis and rheumatism and to 
meet the challenge of other diseases have developed as the additional staff and 
facilities have been made available through the grants. 


There has been a significant increase in health research in Canada because 
of the additional federal funds provided. Projects approved under the Public 
Health Research Grant and a number of other grants have covered a wide range of 
health areas including public health administration, sanitation, industrial hygiene, 
nutrition, geriatrics, clinical medicine and pathology. A considerable number of . 
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additional projects have been concerned with specific diseases, particularly mental 
illness and tuberculosis and including, as well, blindness, alcoholism, cardiac disease 
and other illnesses. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH* 


The planning, supervising and financing of public health and medical care 
services in Canada rest mainly with the provinces though the actual administration 
of services is conducted, in most provinces, by municipal and other local authorities. 
The Federal Government provides consultative and specialist services, assists 
in. the financing of provincial health activities through the National Health Grant 
Program, and also maintains services, for special groups such as veterans and 
Indians. The functions of the Federal Government are described in Section 1 
provincial and municipal health activities are reviewed in Section 2, and hospital 
statistics are given in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administered 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs, which provides medical and hospital care 
to veterans chiefly for disabilities resulting from war service; the Department of 
National Defence, responsible for the health of the Armed Forces; the Medical 
Division of the National Research Council, which administers grants for medical 
research; and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, responsible for the collection and 
compilation of health statistics. The Department of Agriculture has certain responsi- 

bilities in connection with food production. 


Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944, the 
Department is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for research 
in health matters, for the carrying out of international health obligations undertaken 
by Canada and, in co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation: and 
improvement of public health. 


Under the Quarantine Act, the Department maintains a maritime and aerial 
navigation quarantine service against entry of infectious diseases; it advises on 
the administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, and 
conducts, in Canada and overseas, the medical examination of applicants for 
immigration. It also provides care for sick mariners as required under Part V of 
the Canada Shipping Act, and has certain national and international responsibilities 
with regard to the pollution of boundary and other waters. 


Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and 
the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Department is responsible for the control 
of the safety and purity of food and drugs; the registration, preparation and sale 
of proprietary or patent medicines; and control of the import, export and distri- 
bution of narcotic drugs. 


_ The Department advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness 
allowances and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or 
remedial treatment for selected recipients of these allowances; it is responsible 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were prepared by the Research Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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for supervision of health conditions for persons employed on federal public works, 
as provided under the Public Works Health Act, and maintains a program for the 
conservation and promotion of the health of civil servants and other Federal Govern- 
ment employees. Medical advisory services are provided to the Department of 
Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and comfort of air crew 
and passengers. 


The National Health Grant Program.—This Program is dealt with in 
detail in the special article at pp. 215-223. 


Federal Grants to Non-governmental Organizations.—Grants are paid 
directly to the following non-governmental agencies engaged in health work: the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Canadian Paraplegic 
Association, the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Health League of Canada, 
the Canadian Public Health Association, the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, L’ Association Canadienne-Frangaise des Aveugles, L’Institut Nazareth de 
Montréal and the Montreal Association for the Blind. 


Federal grants are also provided under the National Health Grant Program 
to assist in the operation of special treatment services carried out in a number 
of provinces by voluntary organizations, such as the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society and various agencies engaged in the rehabilitation of crippled 
children. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—Health services for Indians and 
Eskimos are administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
In 1953, 18 hospitals, 33 nursing stations and 62 other health centres were operated 
by the Department which also reimburses, on a per diem basis, the mission and 
other non-federal hospitals that provide accommodation for Indians and Eskimos. 
Full-time departmental medical officers serve the larger Indian reserves and part- 
time officers serve the smaller bands. In some cases, fees are paid to local 
physicians for services to Indians. 


Consultative and Co-ordinating Services.—The principal co-ordinating 
agency in the health field in Canada is the Dominion Council of Health, which is 
composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health who serves as chairman, the 
Chief Health Officer of each province and five other persons. The Council advises 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare on the formulation of policy. It is 
largely responsible for the development of a co-operative health program and for 
the establishment of services by the Federal Government to assist the provincial 
health departments. Federal-provincial committees of the Council deal with 
specific aspects of public health. 


Certain Divisions of the Department provide technical information and 
advice concerning the evaluation of programs and procedures and the establishment 
of standards in various health fields, and conduct surveys in research and develop- 
ment both independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies. 
These Divisions include Blindness Control, Child and Maternal Health, Occupa- 
tional Health, Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospital 
Design, the Laboratory of Hygiene, Information Services, and Research. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Municipal Health Activities 


Health services in the provinces are administered in different ways but pro- 
vincial functions commonly include central planning and administration; the 
operation of special programs affecting the entire province in such fields as cancer, 
mental health, tuberculosis and laboratories; consultant service to local authorities 5 
the administration of regulations governing local services; the provision of basic 
services in areas without municipal organization; and participation in the work of 
local health units in areas where that type of administration has been developed. 


At the local level, responsibility for services varies widely, but municipalities 
in most provinces provide a range of basic public health services and participate in 
the costs of hospital care for indigents. In recent years there has been a rapid 
_growth of health services in smaller centres and rural areas through the organization 
of health units with full-time staff serving counties or other combinations of local 
government areas. This type of organization, which concentrates on a generalized 
health program that includes public health nursing, sanitary inspection, com- 
municable disease control, child, maternal and school hygiene and health education, 
has been introduced in most provinces; financial and administrative responsibility is 
' shared by the provincial and local authorities involved. Despite a trend towards 
greater provincial participation in these local units, many remain under local 
administration as do the highly developed health departments found in the larger 
cities. Outside of fully organized health-unit areas, municipalities usually appoint 
part-time medical officers and other personnel while the provincial authorities 
assume responsibility in the areas lacking municipal organization. 


Newfoundland.—Health measures in Newfoundland are centrally adminis- 
tered by a Department of Health. Its main functions include the operation of 
tuberculosis and communicable and venereal disease control programs, nutrition 
and sanitary inspection services, and the provision, on a prepayment basis, of medical, 
hospital and nursing care in certain regions. 


The Provincial Tuberculosis Dispensary at St. John’s provides free diagnostic 
and treatment services and acts as the centre for tuberculosis control. The Province 
subsidizes separate tuberculosis control programs conducted in the northern areas 
by the International Grenfell Association and the Notre Dame Bay Memorial 
Hospital, and assists the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Association, which maintains 
a sea-borne X-ray unit, with surveys in other areas. 


Free treatment services and drugs for venereal disease are available throughout 
the Province through full-time and part-time district medical health officers and 
public health nurses. A school health program includes educational work and such 
activities as the distribution of chocolate milk-powder and cod-liver oil. 


The Department operates a general hospital, a tuberculosis sanatorium and a 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases all at St. John’s and has recently opened a 
new provincial sanatorium at Corner Brook. Hospitals operated by voluntary 
agencies receive per diem payments for departmental cases and, in certain outlying 
areas, substantial provincial grants. 


The ‘cottage hospital’? scheme operates on a voluntary prepayment basis and is 
designed to provide hospital service to approximately 150,000 and domiciliary 
medical care to about 100,000 of the population of outlying areas. Services are 
provided through 17 small provincially operated hospitals with a total capacity 
of about 430 beds and equipped in most cases with laboratory and X-ray facilities. 
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Medical officers and nursing stations in adjoining communities supplement these 
services. In most cottage hospital areas, prepayment of $15 annually for the head 
of each family and $7-50 for single adults entitles subscribers to out-patient diagnosis 
and treatment, to home visits by the doctor and to hospitalization, as required. 
When necessary, hospitalized cases may be referred to the general hospital at 
St. John’s or to hospitals outside the Province. Hospitalization for maternity is 
provided only in complicated cases. In three areas, additional premium payments 
are required to purchase medical services outside of hospitals. In districts not 
served by doctors, nursing services are provided on payment of a small annual fee. 
In general, the cost of medical and hospital care for indigents is borne by the Province, 
but beneficiaries under such programs as federal Old Age Security are usually 
required to pay premiums in cottage hospital areas. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health 
and Welfare includes Divisions of Public Health Nursing, Nutrition, Sanitary 
Engineering, Dental Health, Laboratories, Venereal Disease Control, Cancer Con- 
trol, Tuberculosis Control, Mental Health and Vital Statistics. 


Generalized public health nursing services are conducted by ten district 
nurses, and sanitary services are provided under the direction of a public health 
engineer. Free dental treatment is available for needy children at permanent 
clinics at Charlottetown and Summerside and for children in Grade I classes in 
rural areas through a mobile unit. Laboratory facilities are being decentralized 
through the establishment in the larger hospitals of branches that remain under the 
supervision of the Central Laboratory at Charlottetown. Venereal disease clinics 
are operated at Charlottetown and Summerside. 


Free diagnostic services for tuberculosis are provided through five clinics 
maintained by the Division of Tuberculosis Control and through a mobile unit 
which operates under voluntary auspices. At the Provincial Sanatorium at 
Charlottetown, streptomycin for treatment, a rehabilitation program of training, 
and an employment-placement service are available free of charge to all patients. 
Sanatorium care, though not unqualifiedly free, is heavily subsidized by the 
Province. Free diagnostic services for cancer are given at a clinic located at 
Charlottetown. Hospitalization for diagnosis is provided without charge for a 
period of three days for indigent cancer patients. 


A mental health diagnostic clinic chiefly for adults has been opened at Charlotte- 
town and a speech-therapy service has been established for school children with 
speech and hearing impairments. Patients suffering from the effects of polio- 
myelitis may receive hospitalization and special treatment services at the Polio 
Unit of the Provincial Sanatorium, Charlottetown. 


Per diem grants are made to general hospitals for all patients and the Province 
also defrays the cost of operating the Faleonwood Mental Hospital. 


Nova Scotia.—The principal Divisions of the Department of Public Health 
are Laboratories, Neuropsychiatry, Hospitals, Vital Statistics, Dental Hygiene, 
Nutrition, Nursing Service and Sanitary Engineering. In addition, a provincial 
program of generalized public health services is administered through eight local 
health divisions, each staffed by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors under 
the supervision of a full-time divisional medical health officer. The City of Halifax 
operates its own Health Department. 
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Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other examinations and 
milk and water analyses, have been improved and extended through the work of 
the Provincial Central Laboratory at Halifax and branch laboratories at Sydney 
and Kentville. Laboratory tests and field investigations are also conducted by 
the Section of Industrial Hygiene in the Division of Laboratories. Streptomycin 
for tuberculosis and penicillin for venereal disease cases are provided free. 


Three mobile dental clinics provide treatment for children in rural areas; 
field psychiatrists provide mental guidance and consultant services in two regions 
and mobile chest X-ray units provide diagnostic services for tuberculosis. At 
the Victoria General Hospital, Halifax, the Province operates an in-patient and 
out-patient psychiatric service, a cancer clinic and a Kenny treatment clinic for 
poliomyelitis. 

Five provincially owned hospitals are operated under the direction of the 
Department—Victoria General Hospital, the Nova Scotia Hospital for mental 
illness, and three tuberculosis sanatoria. All treatment for tuberculosis and treat- 
ment for mental illness in the Nova Scotia Hospital is given without charge. All 
approved general hospitals receive a provincial per diem subsidy for each patient. 


Recipients of blind persons’ allowances and mothers’ allowances are eligible 
for limited medical services from the Medical Society of Nova Scotia, including 
physician’s care in the home and office but excluding hospital attendances, surgery, 
and medical aids or appliances. Under the Hospital Act of Nova Scotia, persons 
in any of the public-assistance categories as well as other indigents are entitled to 
receive hospitalization as a municipal responsibility. 


New Brunswick.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and 
Social Services includes the following Divisions: Hospital Services and Cancer 
Diagnostic Clinics, Laboratories, Public Health Nursing, Communicable and 
_ Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis Control, Maternal and Child Health, 
Dental Health, Mental Health, and Sanitary Engineering. 


Medical health officers and most public health nurses are employed by the 
Province while other loca] health services are provided through 16 local sub-districts, 
each corresponding to a county and each having a board of health composed of 
‘members appointed by municipal councils. Responsibility for the various local 
public health functions is divided between the Province and the boards of health. 
Usually, from three to five sub-districts are serviced by a district medical health 
officer assisted by public health nurses. In some cases, locally administered nursing 
services are subsidized by the Province. 


Pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical tests are provided 
by the Provincial Laboratories at Saint John and Fredericton which also supervise 
the distribution of vaccines, sera and bacteriologicals, including free immunizing 
agents, drugs for the treatment of venereal diseases and insulin for indigent diabetics. 
A Mobile Hygiene Laboratory conducts milk and water analyses during the summer 
months. 


Free X-ray and diagnostic services for tuberculosis are provided at eight clinics 
in larger centres and physicians’ fees are paid for pneumothorax treatments for 
convalescent tuberculous patients. The Health Department supervises and 
provides free treatment and care in three privately operated and two provincially 
owned sanatoria. Ten cancer diagnostic clinics provide free diagnosis and free 
tissue-examination service. X-ray and radium treatments are provided without 
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charge in four of the larger hospitals to patients who come under the supervision 
of the cancer clinics. Acute and immediate post-paralytic cases of poliomyelitis 
also receive free hospital treatment and grants are made to the Junior Red Cross 
to provide free treatment for other crippling conditions in children. 


A mental health program includes the operation of three preventive and 
diagnostic clinics and provides special psychiatric training for teachers on regular 
school staffs in the larger centres. Hospitalization for mental illness is available 
at the Provincial Mental Hospital at Saint John. 


Provincial per diem grants are paid, on behalf of all patients, to approved 
hospitals. 


Quebec.—The Ministry of Health maintains the following Divisions: County 
Health Units, Sanitary Engineering, Epidemiology, Laboratories, Demography, 
Hospitals for Mental Diseases, Public Charities, Industrial Hygiene, Nutrition, 
Venereal Disease, Tuberculosis, Health Education, and Medical Services to Settlers. 


The Division of County Health Units supplies services through 67 county 
and multi-county health units covering more than 60 p.c. of the population of the 
Province. The maintenance and operation of these units, each with a full-time 
medical health officer assisted by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors, 
is the responsibility of the Ministry of Health, with small local financial contribu- 
tions. In addition, full-time health departments operated by the larger cities 
serve more than one-third of the provincial population. Drugs supplied by the 
Provincial Department to physicians and health units include vaccines, sera, 
streptomycin for sanatoria patients and penicillin for venereal disease. Laboratory 
services, including bacteriological and other analyses, are available to physicians 
and health units at the Central Laboratory, Montreal. Assistance is given to 
agencies operating clinics or dispensaries for prevention, case-finding and treatment 
of tuberculosis. ‘The Department pioneered with the initiation in 1949 of BCG 
immunization against tuberculosis administered to new-born infants in hospitals 
and available to children generally through the health units. 


The Department operates public mental institutions and supervises tuber- 
culosis sanatoria which are operated chiefly under private and religious auspices 
and in which the majority of patients receive care without charge. 


The Medical Services to Settlers Division provides free nursing and physician 
services to residents of isolated areas. The staff consists of salaried nurses and part- 
time physicians paid on a fee-for-service basis. Services given include obstetrical 
care, examinations, vaccinations and immunizations, and emergency medical care. 


No specially organized program of medical care exists for public assistance 
recipients in Quebec, although free care to indigents is available from a variety of 
dispensaries, clinics and other charitable agencies. Under the provisions of the 
Public Charities Act, free public hospital care is provided to persons unable to pay, 
with about 50 p.c. of the cost assumed by the Province, 15 p.c. by the responsible 
municipality and the remainder by the recognized agency providing the service. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health carries on public health services through 
the following Divisions: Public Health Administration, Public Health Nursing, 
Maternal and Child Hygiene, Dental Services, Epidemiology, Venereal Disease 
Control, Tuberculosis Prevention, Industrial Hygiene, Laboratories, Medical 
Statistics, Mental Hygiene and Ontario Hospitals, Nurses’ Registration, Public 
and Private Hospitals, and Sanitary Engineering. 
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Local public health services are available to more than one-quarter of the 
population through 27 health units administered locally but with consultative 
services and financial support supplied by the Department. Elsewhere, local 
services are organized through full- or part-time municipal health departments, 
and by the Province in unorganized territory. Provincial grants are made to local 
boards of health for school dental services and venereal disease clinics. 


Public health legislation affecting water supplies, milk and food and other 
environmental sanitation is administered by the Department. Maternal and child 
health care is provided through clinics and, in addition, any expectant mother may 
receive one free pre-natal examination. Systematic dental examinations combined 
with instruction in dental hygiene have been initiated in five local health units, 


and a number of school dental-treatment clinics have been established, financed 


largely by municipalities. In northern areas, two railway dental cars operated by 
the Province provide treatment and three mobile units operated by the Red Cross 
also conduct an educational and treatment service in less-populated districts. 


The Central Laboratory and 15 branch laboratories (nine provincially operated 
and six subsidized) carry out bacteriological and other examinations for clinics, 
hospitals and private physicians. Biologicals and other materials for the prevention 
and control of communicable diseases, insulin for indigent diabetics and streptomycin 
for tuberculous patients are distributed free of charge by the Department. Chest 
clinics, held in approximately 200 centres, are financed mainly through funds of 
local tuberculosis associations and the Department. The Province pays the major 
portion of the cost of maintaining patients in sanatoria. Cancer control is adminis- 
tered by the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation and provincial 
grants are given to this organization to subsidize diagnosis and treatment in eight 
clinics. Care is provided for the mentally ill in 17 institutions operated by the 
Province. Special units are concerned with the care of epileptics, the tubercular 
and the criminally insane. In addition, the Province operates four travelling mental 
health clinics. A provincial hospital for alcoholics and a treatment clinic have 
recently been opened. 


A formal arrangement between the Province and the Ontario Medical Associa~ 


tion makes limited medical services available to the recipients of all types of public 


assistance, including former means-test old age pensioners now receiving the universal 
pension, and persons receiving old age assistance, blindness allowances, mothers’ 
allowances, and unemployment relief. New applicants for the universal old age 
pension may qualify under the medical plan on a means-test basis. Recipients of 
Ontario’s disabled persons’ allowances (for permanently disabled persons 18 to 
65 years of age) have also been included since the inauguration of this new categorical 
program in July 1952. The medical program includes the services of a physician 
in his office or the patient’s home, necessary consultations, home confinements, and 
emergency drugs. With the exception of unemployment relief cases where the costs 
are shared equally by the Province and the responsible municipality, the Province 
assumes the costs of the monthly per capita payments made for such services. 


Provincial per diem grants, which vary according to hospital size, are paid to 
all public hospitals on the basis of public-ward bed days. Special per diem grants 
are also made by municipalities on behalf of hospitalized patients, including any 
persons under the public assistance or pension schemes who can qualify for free 
hospitalization. 
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Manitoba.—The Department of Health and Public Welfare consists of four 
main Divisions: General Administration, Health Services, Psychiatric Services 
and Welfare Services. 

Local preventive health services including local health units and diagnostic 
units are maintained and operated by the Health Extension Section of the Health 
Services Division, which recovers part of the costs from the municipalities served. 
Public health services, currently covering approximately one-third of the Province’s 
population, are provided through 13 full-time units, each comprising a variable 
number of municipalities; another third of the population is covered by Winnipeg’s 
health service facilities. In three health-unit areas, prepaid diagnostic X-ray and 
laboratory facilities have been organized. Outside the health-unit areas, the 
Provincial Nursing Service provides certain public health services. 


Under a system of district organization for hospital and medical care, 34 
hospital districts have been established; all but two contain at least one general 
hospital augmented in many cases by one or more medical nursing units. Municipal 
prepayment plans for medical care, provincially subsidized, operate in a number of 
districts. 

Provincial mental institutions are operated at Winnipeg, Selkirk and Brandon 
and a school for the mentally defective at Portage la Prairie. Community mental 
health services are also conducted, including out-patient services at mental hospitals 
and child guidance clinics. 

Provincially operated clinics provide preventive and treatment services for 
venereal disease. Tuberculosis control is administered by the Sanatorium Board 
of Manitoba and services include diagnostic and travelling clinics, chest X-ray 
surveys and a rehabilitation program. The Province assists in the program by 
maintaining a Central Registry of Tuberculosis and a follow-up service for dis- 
charged patients carried out by public health nurses. The cost of hospitalization 
and treatment in sanatoria is met by provincial grants and by payments from 
municipalities determined by the patient-days accrued by residents. The Manitoba 
Cancer Relief and Research Institute, which is subsidized by the Province, admin- 
isters all cancer activities. A free cancer biopsy service is available and diagnostic 
services are provided to medically indigent rural residents. Radium and X-ray 
treatments are available without charge in rural areas and at a nominal charge in 
urban areas. 

Laboratory services are provided through provincial laboratories at Winnipeg, 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie. In addition, the Department distributes, to doctors, 
hospitals and government agencies, penicillin and other drugs for the treatment of 
venereal disease, insulin and other biologicals for indigents and antibiotics for 
tuberculous patients. 


The Provincial Government contributes a grant of one dollar per diem to 
hospitals and sanatoria for all public-ward patients and lump-sum grants to teaching 
hospitals. 

Public assistance recipients in Manitoba are eligible for limited medical, 
dental and optical care, on a means-test basis, with almost the entire cost of services 
assumed by the responsible municipality. Hospital care is provided on a similar 
basis, municipalities making a payment of $4 per day for persons with local residence, 
in addition to the provincial per diem grants. The Province assumes the cost of 
medical and hospital care provided to some indigents who are unable to establish 
local residence. 
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Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Public Health has 
five main Branches: Regional Health Services, Medical and Hospital Services, 
Psychiatric Services, Research and Statistics, and Administrative Services. The 
Health Services Planning Commission functions as an advisory and planning 
agency on major policy and administrative matters in the Department. 


The Regional Health Services Branch includes divisions of communicable disease 
control, child health, laboratories, venereal disease control, nursing services, dental 
health, nutrition and sanitation. The Communicable Diseases Division distributes 
free vaccines and sera to doctors, health departments and hospitals and supervises 
immunization programs and poliomyelitis clinics at Saskatoon and Regina. The .- 
_ Child Health Division provides services for crippled children, including mobile 
consultation units and a rehabilitation centre for cerebral palsy patients. Public 
health laboratory services and the free distribution of certain drugs and biologicals 
are carried out by the Provincial Laboratories. Field services for venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, mental health and other public health programs are provided by the 
Nursing Services Division. 


The Regional Health Services Branch is responsible for the organization ‘of 
health regions which are administered by locally elected health boards although staff 
is appointed and financial assistance is provided by the Province. Kight of the 
proposed regions are currently in operation. In addition to the general public 
health services provided in all regions, the Swift Current Health Region has a 
prepaid medical-care plan including general practitioner, specialist. and diagnostic 
care for all residents, and limited dental services for children. The plan is financed 
by personal and property taxes with some Provincial Government contributions. 
Dental health programs for children have been launched in two other regions. 


The Medical and Hospital Services Branch is responsible for the operation of 
the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, administers the program of medical 
services to most public assistance recipients, and supervises the operations of the 
municipal doctor programs and the Air Ambulance Service. In addition to free 
hospital care, complete medical as well as dental and optical services, including some 
auxiliary services, are provided to the recipients (including spouses) of the universal 
old age pension who were formerly in receipt of the old age means-test pension 
or who can qualify for the provincial supplementary allowance. Persons and their 
_ dependants receiving blindness or mothers’ allowances, social aid cases and pro- 
vincial wards are also eligible. Drugs are provided subject to deterrent charges 
paid by patients of 20 p.c. of the cost. The Provincial Government meets the 
expenses under the medical program and, for most of these cases, the hospital 
‘insurance tax as well. Provincial subsidies of 25 cents per capita per annum and 
equalization grants are paid to about 100 municipalities with municipal doctor 
contracts. 


The Psychiatric Services Branch supervises psychiatric hospitals and admin- 
isters community psychiatric services including clinics. Free care and treatment is 
- given for all mentally ill and mentally defective persons requiring hospitalization. 
The tuberculosis control program, operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-tuberculosis 
League, includes preventive and treatment services, the latter financed by provincial 
per diem grants and municipal levies. The Saskatchewan Cancer Commission 
co-ordinates all cancer-control measures and operates publicly financed consultative, 
‘diagnostic and treatment clinics at Saskatoon and Regina. 
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Under the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, which is a universal com- 
pulsory hospital-insurance scheme, most residents are eligible for in-patient public- 
ward care by the annual prepayment of a personal tax of $10 by all persons 18 years 
of age or over or self-supporting, and of $5 for each dependant under 18 years of age, 
with a maximum family tax of $30. Additional funds are provided by the Province, 
as needed, from general revenue, including, since April 1950, one-third of the 
proceeds of a 3-p.c. sales tax. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health includes Divisions of Communic- 
able Disease, Public Health Education, Hospital and Medical Service, Municipal 
Hospitals, Laboratory, Public Health Nursing, Social Hygiene, Sanitary Engineering, 
Cancer Services, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Entomology, Nutrition 
Services and Vital Statistics. 


For the provision of local health services, the Province 1s divided into health- 
unit districts. The units are administered, with Departmental supervision and 
financial aid, by local boards of health composed of members appointed by local 
governments. Fourteen units are directed by full-time medical health officers 
and two units by public health nurses. Outside the health-unit areas, the Depart- 
ment operates a district nursing service in outlying communities, and is generally . 
responsible for health services in unorganized territory. The larger cities have 
their own full-time health departments. 


Free services regularly provided through Departmental clinics include diagnosis 
and treatment for venereal disease, medical examination for cancer, mental guidance 
and psychiatric examinations, X-ray examinations and tests for tuberculosis at 
stationary and travelling clinics, and mobile X-ray units. Provincial laboratory 
services at Edmonton and Calgary are available to all doctors and approved hospitals, 
and sera and biologicals are distributed for preventive work. 


On the recommendation of provincial cancer clinics, surgical, X-ray and radium 
treatment, and hospitalization up to a limit of seven days for diagnostic purposes are 
provided by the Department. There are four provincial institutions for the mentally 
ill and one for mental defectives. Sanatoria care and treatment are provided without 
charge for all resident tuberculous patients and out-patient pneumothorax services 
are also available. The Department bears the cost of hospital and medical care 
for rheumatoid arthritic patients under 25 years of age and provides all residents 
suffering from poliomyelitis with medical, surgical and hospital care and rehabili- 
tation services. Provision has been made to extend treatment services to cerebral 
palsy patients. All maternity patients satisfying resident requirements may be 
hospitalized for a 12-day period at provincial expense, and a provincial grant is 
authorized to assist those who receive maternity services at home. is 


By agreement with the Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
Dental Association, full medical and dental and optical services are provided to all 
persons (and dependants) on the universal old age pension who were formerly in 
receipt of the means-test pension or who can qualify for the provincial supplementary 
allowance, as well as recipients of old age assistance or blindness or mothers’ 
allowances. The Province assumes the costs involved and also reimburses the 
municipalities for 60 p.c. of their expenditure on any medical care provided to local 
indigents. An agreement exists with the Associated Hospitals of Alberta under 
which public assistance recipients receive standard public-ward care and necessary 
drugs, with the Province paying reduced per diem rates. 
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A municipal hospital program provides standard hospitalization for nearly all 
the population of the Province. The plan is operated at the local level, under 
provincial supervision, with costs distributed among the patient, the municipality 
and the Provincial Government. The patient is charged $1 per day and the muni- 
cipality pays the remainder of the basic ward rate, raised by a mill-rate tax on real 
property. The Provincial Government then reimburses the municipality for 
one-half of this amount. 


British Columbia.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and 
Welfare consists of three bureaux, two located at Victoria and one at Vancouver. 
The Bureau of Local Health Services at Victoria includes Divisions of Health 
Units, Public Health Nursing, Environmental Sanitation, Environmental Manage- 
ment, and Preventive Dentistry. The Central Administration Bureau, also at 


Victoria, includes Vital Statistics and Public Health Education. The Divisions 


of Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Contro] and Laboratories form the 
Bureau of Special Preventive and Treatment Services, located at Vancouver. 


The provision of local public health services is on a health-unit basis. These 
units are administered and staffed by the Province but are jointly financed by the 
Province and the local municipalities concerned. Fifteen of the 18 units planned 
are in operation. In isolated areas, Public Health Nursing Districts, staffed by 
public health nurses and sanitary inspectors, are forerunners of fully organized 
health units. The cities of Vancouver and Victoria have their own health depart- 
ments; other centres have part-time medical health officers. 


Special provincial public health services include tuberculosis clinics which 
provide free diagnostic and consultative service, venereal disease clinics which 
offer free diagnosis and treatment, and maternal and child health clinics operated 
by public health nurses which provide immunization and pre-natal and post-natal 
advice. Branch laboratories are maintained in various parts of the Province through 
which immunizing agents are distributed free of charge to doctors, health officers 
and public health nurses. Children’s preventive dental programs, provincially 
subsidized, have been organized in seven local health units. In addition, child 
dental clinics with local dentists participating are established in 20 communities, 
the costs being met equally by the community and the Province. In connection 
with mental health services, the Province operates stationary and travelling child- 
guidance clinics. A clinic of psychological medicine at the provincial hospital at 
Essondale. functions as an investigatory and active treatment centre for short-term 
patients. 


Provisions for the treatment and control of cancer, which include a treatment 
centre and a nursing home at Vancouver, consultative clinics located throughout the 
Province and a free province-wide biopsy service, are the responsibility of the 
British Columbia Cancer Foundation, an official agent of the Provincial Government. 
The Province pays the operating costs of the Foundation and helps finance voluntary 
programs concerned with the physical rehabilitation of paraplegics and cerebral 
palsied children, the care and treatment of arthritics, and the maintenance of blood- 
transfusion services. 


Institutions for the care of tuberculous and mental patients and infirmaries 
for persons with incapacitating disabilities are operated by the Province. Indigents 
are hospitalized in these institutions at public expense while other patients pay if 
financially able. Rehabilitation and visiting homemaker services are available 
to tuberculous patients. 
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Full medical and limited dental and optical care and some drugs are provided 
to all persons (and their dependants) receiving the universal old age pension who 
were formerly on the means-test old age pension or who can qualify for the provincial 
supplementary allowance, and to recipients (including dependants) of old age 
assistance, blindness or mothers’ allowances, local relief and to certain child wards. 
The Provincial Government assumes the costs of hospitalization for all such persons. 
Where they hold municipal residence, the Province assumes 80 p.c. of the cost of 
the medical program, the remainder being shared by all municipalities on a popula- 
tion basis. 

Public-ward hospital care is available to nearly all residents through a com- 
pulsory provincial prepayment plan. The plan is financed by flat-rate premiums, 
statutory provincial and municipal per diem grants and grants from provincial 
consolidated revenue when necessary. Annual premiums amount to $27 for a 
single person and $39 for a person with one or more dependants. Payment of $1 
for each day of hospitalization, with no maximum, is required of patients. 


Section 3.—Hospital Statistics* 


This Section presents a brief outline of hospital conditions in Canada in 1951. 
In the 1952-53 Year Book, statistics of mental hospitals for 1949 were published. 
Figures for 1950 may be obtained from the report, Mental Institutions, 1950, avail- 
able from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

For statistical purposes, hospitals are classified on the basis of admission policy 
as public, private or federal. Public hospitals are subdivided into general and 
special hospitals. However, because mental illness and tuberculosis are major 
public health problems, statistics for hospitals treating these conditions are prepared 
independently of those for other public hospitals. This results in five groups of 
hospitals for which statistics are collected, viz., public, private, federal, mental 
and tuberculosis. 

The number of hospitals reporting is shown in Table 1, and the capacity of 
such hospitals in Table 2. In these tables, all federal hospitals, whatever the con- 
ditions they treat, have been placed in one group. The reason is that, while a large 
number of these hospitals treat tuberculous patients, only three are designed 
exclusively for that disease. On the other hand, private hospitals for mental illness 
and tuberculosis are included in these categories rather than under the classification 
“private hospitals’. 


4 * Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


1.—Reporting Hospitals, classified by Type and Province, 1951 


Yukon 
Type of Hospital | N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. oe Canada 


ae No. | No. | Nos| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
ublic— 

General’ as: Soe — 6 42 30 79 155 61 148 96 Tip 10 699 

SDCELAl em Jats — — 4 3 27 27 4 5 6} 79 
Privates een en cee — — 13 D 80 42 8 9 10 51 - 2 220 
ederaiene cde aca 1 1 7 4 8 24 12 4 10 Ez, 1 84 
Meéntaless fo 2a: 1 1 18 1 10 18 4 4 5 5} — 67 
Tuberculosis....... 2 1 5 5 18 14 4 3 4 8 — 64 

Totals, All gi 


Hospitals. .... 4 9 89 48) 222) = =280 93; 171; 130) 154 13) 1,213 
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2.—Beds and Bassinets in Reporting Hospitals, classified by Type and Province, 1951 


Yukon 
Type of Hospital | N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.) B.C. gee Canada 
.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 

Public— 

General— 

BIGGS s east —_ 601| 3,075) 1,836}13, 717/17, 212) 3,494) 5,511] 5,413) 6,026 475] 57,360 
Bassinets........ _— 133 553 312} 1,871) 3,310 808 908 969 943 35 9,842 
Special— 

Brae ies is — — 242| 139) 5,090) 4,218} 941 17) 108) 559) — 11,314 
Bassinets........ _ — 79 15 444 184) — 16 30 55 _— 823 
Private— 
bt. LS eae —_ — 57 ATS esQ9F 848 136 27 184} 1,321 20 3,997 
Bassinets........ —_ —- 38 33 847 158 14 21 16 13 1 641 
Federal— 

“hilo Ei ee 35 25 946 475| 2,620) 4,501} 1,589 309) 1,239] 2,234 50] 14,023 
Bassinets........ — — — 2; — 40 15 17 21; — — 95 
Mental— 

Stig S 4 Le ee 530) 250) 2,412) 1,100)14,390)14, 190} 2,608) 2,926) 2,854) 3,365) — 44,625 
Tuberculosis— 

BS GUS hots eit stdea's lace 680 166 868 912| 4,582) 4,064 808 803 505 806 — 14,194 
Totals, All 

__ Hospitals— 

BONS eek. «6 2 hae 1,245] 1,042) 7,600] 4,575)/41, 690/45, 033) 9,576| 9,593/10,303)14,311 545|| 145,513 
Bassinets....... — 133) 670} 362) 2,662) 3,692; 837| 962) 1,036| 1,011 36), 11,401 


7 


3.—_Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, 1947-51 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
No No No. No No 
Public Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting............ee0000+. 671 696 738 761 778 
RUUMEINCILGY occas donc ups se cee ceewess. 65,617 68, 003 71,210 75,691 79,339 
Pattie under Care)... 6... sce e eee ess 1,640,445 | 1,714,874 | 1,829,236 | 1,900,628 2,012,773 
- Patient days during year.............. 18,750,477 | 19,198,398 | 20,221,160 | 21,189,308 | 21,920,099 


Private Hospitals— 


BT gSIGAIS TOVOTPINE:....j2.010 ci 018 elaine sees > 212 209 194 225 220 
nescence 3,906 3,997 3,722 4,593 4,638 
POM UBOGr CATO! 3... 6... ee ee eles 61, 434 61,530 63,052 70,577 67,486 
Patient days during year............... 934,196 923,779 877,054 | 1,029,935 1,076, 207 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Public Hospitals 


Movement of patients, personnel and facilities for in-patients in public hospitals 
in 1951 are summarized in Tables 4 and 6. Revenue and expenditure are shown 
: in Table 5; the last item in this table, cost per patient day, provides a connection 

between patient and financial statistics. 
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4.—Movement of Patients, Personnel and Facilities 


Prince Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Item Edward | _ cea 
Island | General! Special | General| Special | General| Special | General| Special 


— | —— EE | 


1| Hospitals reporting..... 6 42 4 30 3 79 27 155 27 


Movement of Patients' 
2 PACLIMISSIONS eevee ee 14,398) 81,933) 8,649] 77,545 848) 371,133] 36,916} 609,164) 43,241 
S|pdenwelbirtheememssncies 2olol 12,932 |" ele OD eLO, 827 359! 49,289) 8,010} 95,196) 8,696 
4)) Discharges,..2e5s.2 208 13,965) 79,772} 8,556} 75,812 805} 361,105] 35,584] 591,069] 41,207 
blieDeathsteae es ee eee 392} 1,980 93) maadee a2 43) <95716|) 21.294) 73003 |Parls pis 
6| Patient days during 
Weare: 2c 147,682) 871,606} 73,774) 690,016} 42,931/4,110,237|1,625,358]5,943,558)1,170,343 
Personnel— 
7| Salaried doctors, full- 
TIME Acta ae 1 9 1 7 Oo 136 71 85 16 
S| Interns... eee é 1 68 7 18} — 547 90 577 58 
9| Graduate nurses....... 118 604 45 432 9 2,710 522 5,00 629 
10| Student nurses? ....... 112 807 91 838} — 3,103 200) 4,964 247 
11} Other personnel....... Dod A652 236} 1,404 42\) 910,274) 922. 501" 14) Gloimmowas 
12} Totals, Personnel. . 466) 3,140 380} 2,699 51} 16,770) 3,444) 25,974). 4,098 
Facilities— 
IS |-Radiologyz.-c- eee 6 33 3 26) — 76 14 150 8 
14| Clinical laboratory.... 6 29 3S 23; — 73 15 99 10 
15) Physiotherapy.......-. 2 iit 1 14, — 61 8 66 19 
1 Includes newborn. 2 Includes probationers. 


5.—Finances of Reporting Public 


Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Item Edward |-----——------ — ] | - _--  -— 
Island General | Special | General | Special | General | Special 
No No No No. No No No 
1| Hospitals reporting........ 6 4] 4 30 3 74 22 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Revenue— 
2| Net earnings from patients| 779,022} 5,187,712} 366,171) 4,741,547 80, 671/28, 626, 838) 2,908, 869 
3} Provincial and municipal 


STANtS: a0. se eee oe 107,589} 449,270 97,406] 842,234 3,085] 4,035,292] 2,764,691 
4) Other revenue............ 39,315) 522,651 77,346] 254,634 26,881] 5,651,382} 1,213, 413 
5| Totals, Revenue........ 925,926) 6,159,633) 540,923) 5,838,415)  110,637/38,313,512) 6,886,973 
Expenditure— 
6| Salaries and wages....... 306,584] 2,691,920} 229,191] 2,321,926 41,624]17, 871,771] 3,505, 647 
ZieSuppliGsaers act weer eee 430,455) 2,845,940} 249,637] 2,411,866 70, 645}13, 767,519} 2,770, 649 
8} Other expenditure........ 211,158) 1,194,614 86,352] 1,114,224 24,409] 6,718,883) 1,284,474 
9| Totals, Expenditure.... 948,197) 6,732,474) 565,180) 5,848,016 1386,678/38,358,173| 7,560,770 


10| Cost per patient day.... 6-34 7°31 7°56 8-07 3-18 8-76 5-70 
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of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Province, 1951 


— 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia mui Canada 
General | Special | General | Special | General | Special | General | Special | N.W.T.||All Public 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
61 4 148 3 96 5 72 6 10 778| 1 
124, 553 5, 724 183,790 517 190, 708 1,066 199,712 8,930 2,553) 1,961,380) 2 
17,846 —_ 20, 066 251 25; 121 402 24,394 2,744 250) 280, 893} 3 
121,779 5, 387 180,128 511 186,974 1, 066 194, 441 8, 821 2,465) 1,909,447) 4 
2,845 229 3, 666 — Satin 6 5, 071 94 75 49,149] 5 
1,045,959} 247,486) 1,967,545 5,162} 1,688,800 32,466] 1,942,351] 190,283] 129, 542)21,920, 099] 6 
29 6 8 — 21 — 41 — 3 434| 7 
102 7 58 a 100 —_— 138 4 — 1,773] 8 
664 58 1,241 5 1,128 74 2,087 104 30 16,143] 9 
833 45 1,268 — 1,198 — 1,40 —- — 15, 107/10 
2,424 460 3,902 11 3,574 48 4,785 440 140 49.948)11 
4,052 576 6,477 16 6,021 70 8, 452 546 173 83, 405/12 
56 2 128) — 88 1 70 3 9 673/13 
34 2 92 1 56 1 48 3 8 503|14 
10 2 43 — 24 1 35 2 _ 299|15 
Hospitals, by Province, 1951 
Saskat- 
Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta British Columbia Total 
General | Special | General | Special} General | General | Special} General ; Special |/All Public 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
154 20 60 3 144 92 3 72 6 734| 1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $$. % $ 
47,530,600) 3,863,800] 7,266,322) 397, 202/14, 856, 698/10,342,449| 21,226/21,550,042|  738,389]149,257,558| 2 
11,090,950) 3,249,625 430,518} 345, 265 323,542] 3,626,063) 76,271 244, 297 488, 142/128, 174,240) 3 
11,661,562} 2,052,575 492,826] 14,004) 2,124,302 972,947] 102,839) 5,127,404 236, 2181130, 570,299] 4 
70,283,112} 9,166,000] 8,189,666) 756, 471/17, 304, 542)14,941,459| 200,336/26,921, 743] 1,462, 749]208,002,097| 5 
34,007,168) 4,867,500] 3,935,119] 384,177] 8,305,300) 7,379,876] 113, 038/14, 218, 466 919, 382||101,098,689| 6 
21,663,581| 2,293,483] 3,060,484] 232,491] 5,296,245! 5,140,409] 50,465! 6,567,044 304, 298/167,155, 211] 7 
6,993,833] 1,015,001] 1,104,946] 282,287] 2,148,613] 2,397,659] 13,060) 3,073,765 286, 195)|27,949, 473] 8 
62,664,582} 8,175,984) 8,100,549) 898, 955/15, 750, 158/14, 917,944) 176,563/23,859,275| 1,509, 875//196,203,373| 9 


9-69 6-72 8-04 4-20 7°74 8-64 6-30 11-21 7-81 8-64/10 
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Organized Services.—Organized services shown in Table 6 are departments 
or services within hospitals under the supervision of qualified staff. Many smaller 
hospitals have facilities for specialized services but, since these are not organized, 
they are not included in the table. 


6.—Organized Services and Medical Staffs of Reporting Public Hospitals, 
by Province, 1951 


Item P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No 
Service— 
General medicine: pecan ee eee 2 17 9 59 69 13 14 13 26 222 
Generalisurgery: termaciteitercci esis" 2 16 9 58 64 12 14 14 25 214 
Obstetricsitnss:. sence amet 2 16 10 57 64 9) 14 14 24 210 
Prediathicses ne ces octets core tiie ee 2 5 6 49 48 8 11 13 16 158 
Gynecology sancc emo oe rise «= 2 8 4 46 50 7 6 8 12 143 
Otolaryngology ence occ mes ets 2 5 4 50 41 5 5 4 7 123 
Ophthalmologyccseeaeae et es a 2 6 4 48 35 4 6 4 7 116 
LUE os) Corsage Seon oi es he ees 2 8 3 34 34 5 il 58 11 109 
Onthopedics seco ae tees ee _— 3 3 39 37) 6 3 6 9 106 
G@ardiolog vacua taahe. > iecrhot 6 2 2 3 38 1 if 3 6 12 73 
Dermatology, oaeaekin es onetaees7. « 1 1 1 29 17 5 3 2 5 64 
Dentistry; enon 5. eee ens ees. —_— 3 1 3D t 5 1 3 4 52 
VV GHErOlog yer ther a tateedonelas sctusioko — 1 =- 25 15 3 2 1 1 48 
Contagious diseases.............05: — 1 3 8 17 4 7 1 6 47 
INGULGlOS Vitec eis eee soe wcekeiouess taste —_ 1 — 15 AUS ns if 2 4 41 
INCUuro-pSsyCDialEy ier er re etter be cea — 1] — 19 11 3 1 a! 4 40 
Phu berculogistmen ys iiae ccc elec as oe — 6; — 10; — 1 3 1 2 23 
a dLOlOSVAONGEAY)) price stiles = « 2 20 5 65 65 12 14 15 28 226 
Radium therap yada. se eae. + -- 2 1 1 17 17 1 3 3 4 49 
G@linicattlaboratoryecs.aee tee ee 2 13 5 58 58 u2, 7 13 27 195 
IPhyvsiovheLap yen ero aie 2 4 3 49 43 5 8 9 16 139 
Medical Staff— 

Organized medical staffs........... 3 25 ily 69 111 13 19 19 34 310 
Stati, doctors ec eccseeteer nee ser 36 | 411 | 305 | 2,373 | 3,102] 354 | 468 | 687 | 732 || 8,468 


a ee 


1 Not reported. 


Organized Out-Patient Departments.—Table 7 shows the number of 
organized out-patient departments in public hospitals and the number of treatments 
given in 1951. Quebec and Ontario together accounted for 41 of the 52 out-patient 
departments. 


7.—Organized Out-Patient Departments of Reporting Public Hospitals, 
by Province, 1951 — 


Out- Out- 
Provine seecalheien Provine Petit Feiss 

ments ments 

No No No. No 
Nova-Scotiah .<umins ase cares 1 Ab OLOM Manitoba tasareciie ecto amr gent ertees . 4 94, 852 
News Brunswick, .ccrsce ee 2 32,100 ial berta 2 Sven a eat emein 1 6,974 
Qe beChadeeicec ramets. coe ctes 280) 1117-4335" British Columbia. sass. etae 3 58, 476 
ON STIG dc Sn Ck oes Lees ee 45° 1) $423: 5770 0) Botals esa sxe. eee 52 | 1,778,521 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Institutions 


The 69 mental institutions operating in Canada during 1951 included two 
Federal Government and four private institutions. Table 8 contains information 
from 68 of these hospitals. One hospital did not report movement of patients or 
personnel. The number of patients at the end of 1951, as shown in this table, 
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includes 4,868 non-residents either on parole or boarding out, distributed by 
province as follows: Nova Scotia, 119; New Brunswick, 182; Quebec, 1,441; Ontario, 
2,443; Manitoba, 175; Saskatchewan, 318; Alberta, 57; British Columbia, 133. 


Financial data for 1951, shown in Table 9, cover only public mental institutions, 
thus excluding private and federal institutions. In addition, two provincial insti- 
tutions did not report financial statistics. ‘Three municipal institutions in Nova 
Scotia, now listed as welfare institutions, are also excluded from the financial 
table, although their movement of psychiatric patients is included in Table 8. 


8.—Movement of Patients and Personnel of Reporting Mental Institutions, 
by Province, 1951 


Item N’f'ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Canada 


No’ | Not je Nos | No. ieNow | No.| No. | No. |} No. No. No. 
Institutions reporting........ 1 1 18 1 10 19 4 4 5 5 68 


Movement of Patients— 
Admissions (excluding 


EPASLCTS ace Mees fs so 0c Sees 244 145 824 518) 3,896] 6,078 897] 1,339 965) 2,837) 17,748 
Patients under care........ 929 434) 3,199} 2,009)19, 428/23, 838} 4,135) 5,880) 4,334) 7,505) 71,691 
Separations (excluding 

Meeenransters) fe Ah. .a5. wee 234 142 779 410} 3,543) 5,327 904} 1,250 889} 2,835] 16,313 
Patients at Dec. 31, 1951... 698 292) 2,540] 1,735)17, 337/20, 798] 3,465) 4,911) 3,510) 4,977) 60,263 
Personnel— 
Medical staff, full - time 

(including interns)....... 3 1 6 8 54| 107 17 32 16 31 275 

Medical staff, part - time 
‘(including interns)....... — —_ 15 2 30 44 12 3 8} — 114 
Registered nurses.......... 25 2 44 20| 247) 496 16 18 47 34 949 
Ofiier NUPSES 2s. s see es 189 45 229 172| 1,588) 3,062 478 958 488] 1,090 8,299 
Other personnel............ 115 43\ -300\" 127) 1,337) 1;747| 323) 457) ~~ 418) 4681" 5,335 
Totals, Personnel..... 332 91| 594) 329] 3,256] 5,456) 846) 1,468) 977) 1,623) 14,972 


9.—Finances of Reporting Mental Institutions, by Province, 1951 


Item N’t’ld. 12 hy B N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal payments.| 2,080,800} 284,222} 1,313,090) 1,096,853| 5,907, 410)19, 120, 052 
PAVING APICNES, 6.44.0 case siesetee ssc. 23, 333 38, 318 149, 590 72,606 967,740) 1,648, 663 
RPNI@IIROUT CES os o\0.s 6 os csc ce eis lero sis « 4.8 = — 192, 408 5,091} 1,550, 741 455, 066 
Totals, Revenue............... 2,104,133) 322,540) 1,655,088} 1,174,550) 8,425, 891/21, 223, 781 
Expenditure— 
REPEC TOG) An Co os Aw aco oslowaeae + 463, 488 111,946 674,911 573,910] 3,285,440} 9,879, 041 
) oly) SCS) pa ae a ea 231,976 91,610 540, 358 257,413] 2,287,210} 2,905,898 
Other maintenance expenditure........ 474,403} 118,984) 447,216] 387,457] 2,652,558] 3,731, 867 
Totals, Maintenance Expenditure....| 1,169, 867 322,540] 1,662,485) 1,168,780} 8,225, 208)16, 516, 806 
New buildings and improvements..... 934, 266 — 639, 858 5,770} 988,639) 4,706,975 
Meher expenditure...............0.005- — — 8,039 — 265, 825 — 
Totals, Non-maintenance Expenditure} 934, 266 — 647, 897 5,770} 1,204, 464) 4,706,975 
Totals, Expenditure........... 2,104,133!  322,540| 2,310,382! 1,174,550! 9,429, 672121, 223, 781 
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9.—Finances of Reporting Mental Institutions, by Province, 1951— 


concluded 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal payments. . 3,015, 492 5, 068, 548 4,008, 408 5,992,384) 47,887,259 
Paying patients: ..seec ecient ioe 235,951 194,191 408, 881 641, 180 4,380, 453 
Other Sources ssa sot toc bine ieee 91,798 267, 859 51, 692 —- 2,614, 655 
Totals, Revenue................ 3,343,241) 5,530,598} 4,468,981) 6,633,564) 54,882,367 
Expenditure— 
Salaries:(net).seseccteett oe aes eee: 1,364,232} 3,129,082} 1,990,793} 3,512,186] 24,985,029 
PrOVASIONS ena een net ee ee helen re onic 676, 031 725,565 749,440! 1,502,577] 9,968,078 
Other maintenance expenditure........ 588, 700 873,968 685,917) 1,539,345] 11,450,415 
Totals, Maintenance Expenditure.... 2,628,963] 4,728,615) 3,426,150) 6,554,108) 46,403,522 
New buildings and improvements..... 714,278 339, 934 980, 483 79,456)) 9,339,609 
Otherjexpenditires seer eacree ws: eee — — 31,524 — 305, 388 
Totals, Non-maintenance Expenditure 714,278 339,934} 1,011,957 79,456)| 9,644,997 
Totals, Expenditure........... 3,343, 241| 5,068,549) 4,438,107) 6,633,564) 56,048,519 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Tuberculosis Institutions 


Table 10 shows that, of a total of 18,407 beds in tuberculosis institutions, 
4,213 or 22-9 p.c. were located in Federal Government sanatoria and tuberculosis 
units of the Federal Government and general public hospitals. Movement-of-patients 
statistics in Table 11 include data from these hospitals and units. Statistics of 
personnel and hospital facilities include data from sanatoria only. Financial 
statistics in Table 12 are for public sanatoria only. 


10.—Bed Complement of Tuberculosis Institutions and Units, by Province, 1951. 


Item N’vf’'ld.|P.E.1I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |N.W.T.!|Canada 


Public sanatoria...... 680} 166] 868) 912} 4,582) 4,064) 808] 803) 505) 806; — | 14,194 
Federal Government 

BaNAvOriaver sei ce — _ — — 300) 212) 474) — 471; 495) — 1,952 
Units in public hos- 

Ditals | eee 104) — 194) — 788| — _ — _ 10 304)| 1,400 
Units in Federal Gov- 

ernment hospitals...| — — 142 92} 233] 204 12 78; — 100} — 861 


Totals, Bed Com= 
plement.......... 784| 166) 1,204) 1,004) 5,903) 4,480) 1,294) 881) 976) 1,411 SA 18, 407 


i 
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11._Movement of Patients, Personnel and Facilities of Tuberculosis Institutions 
and Units, by Province, 1951 


Item N’f’ld. Pelz N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No. No No No 
Movement of Patients— 
IAMIISSIODS 0. ee See eee 8s 792 180 2,118 1,556 6,773 4,212 
BIO AT ECS os. oso ste esses ss 642 179 2,057 1,521 6,552 4,159 
“LEIS HTS ey ge a aN 64 11 59 70 588 416 
Patients under care....... 667 325 1,378 2,360 11,217 8,162 
Collective stay in days... 199, 864 57,446 349,773 309,070 | 1,863,218 1,562, 835 
Personnel—* 
Salaried doctors.......... 8 3 17 26 198 87 
- Graduate nurses.......... 30 20 76 106 315 389 
Other personnel........... 256 90 430 481 1,900 2,178 
Totals, Personnel...... 294 113 523 613 2,413 2,654 
Hospital Facilities—° 
NCUGSY 95 I ate 1 1 3 4 18 16 
Clinical laboratory........ 1 1 3 5 18 16 
Physiotherapy....25.2-%.. 1 1 2 3 10 i 
Man Sask Alta BiG: N.W.T Canada 
No No No No No No 
Movement of Patients— 
PNmMISsIONS.<)s. o.oo. Oe 1,811 852 853 1,409 235 20,791 
Discharges!............... 1,828 903 822 1,444 206 20,313 
Des seed as Sat ee 123 82 76 149 23 1,661 
Patients under care....... 2,934 1,546 1,715 Ak 73 at 32,876 
Collective stay in days... 418, 002 805, 344 320, 924 495,315 105, 593 5,987,384 
Personnel—? 
Salaried doctors.......... 22 19 23 50 — 453 
Graduate nurses.......... 73 80 86 155 — 1,330 
Other personnel........... 721 468 374 822 a 7,720 
Totals, Personnel...... 816 567 483 1,027 — 9,508 
Hospital Facilities—3 
SSE Ac Ee ee 7 3 5 9 — 67 
Clinical laboratory....... 6 3 5 9 67 
Physiotherapy............ 4 3 4 6 — 41 
1 Includes deaths. 2 Deaths as reported by 102 of 111 institutions. . § Sanatoria only. 


12.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Province, 1951 


(Exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria) 


Item N’f’ld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Sanatoria reporting.......... 1 1 3 5 sl 14 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 


Government and munici- 
pal grants and pay- 


SARS) ed So eae eae 858, 223 249,278 | 1,448,541 | 1,768,576 | 5,061,421 6,501,952 
Paying patients........... — 34, 847 — 370 Sei TR 237,743 
Other sources............. — 10, 083 9,103 55, 687 755, 623 1, 208, 296 

Totals, Revenue....... 858,223 294,208 | 1,457,644 | 1,824,683 | 6,148,157 7,947,991 

Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages........ 294,677 148,188 687, 638 877,035 | 2,740,531 4,037,037 
oe oe er 477, 257 130, 782 739, 528 703,318 | 2,703,949 2,512; 172 
Other expenditure......... 86, 289 26,221 30, 473 348,680 | 1,493,737 1,272,106 
Totals, Expenditure... 858, 223 305,191 | 1,457,639 | 1,929,033 | 6,938,217 7,821,315 
_ Cost per patient day!........ : 5-86 5-31 6-57 6-26 4-29 4-96 


1 Excludes perquisites, out-patient expenditure and non-operating expenditure. 
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12.—Finaneces of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Province, 1951—concluded 


Item Man Sask. Alta.? B.C.? Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Sanatoria reporting......... te 4 3 4 6 58 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and munici- 

pal grants and pay- 

THODES oie daecee cei ee 1,229, 247 1,847,308 643, 847 2,813,709 22,422,102 
Paying patients.......¢--3 24,650 — —_— 99,530 728, 253 
Other sources............. 156,312 26,386 619, 7918 — 2,841,281 

Totals, Revenue....... 1,410,209 1,873, 694 1,263,638 2,918,239 25,991, 636 

Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages........ 688, 593 978,791 400, 628 1,391, 596 12,244,714 
Supplies: tases eee 499,768 515, 457 197,546 721,743 9,201,520 
Other expenditure......... 274, 501 371, 539 665, 465 799, 9024 5,368,913 
Totals, Expenditure... 1, 462,862 1,865,787 1,263,639 2,913,241 26,815, 147 
Cost per patient day!....... 5-00 6-55 7-45 9-53 5-41 


1 Excludes perquisites, out-patient expenditure and non-operating expenditure. 2 Includes all 
institutions operated by the Provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 3 Includes $609,078 not 
classified. 4 Includes $175,476 to cover contracts for care of patients-in units of other hospitals. 


Subsection 4.—Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 


Hospitals operated by the Federal Government are conducted for special 
purposes connected with departmental administration, such as care of war veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces, quarantine and care of immigrants and lepers, 
care of Indians, etc. Table 13 gives a composite picture of the activities of Federal 
Government departments in the hospital field in 1951. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals, 1951 


Department of National 
Health and Welfare 


Department Department 
riba of fading Quarantine, of All Federal 
Veterans Health Immigration National Hospitals 
Affairs ee and Defence 
eTviceS Sick Mariners 
Division pealal a 
Division 
No No No. No No 

Number of hospitals........... 20 22 6 291 771 
Number of bedsa-..cecmene oe ae 9, 785 DEH A 304 1,582 13, 898 
Movement of Patients—2 

A AMISSIONS. 22. ce nee eee 48,616 8,413 1,095 23,611 81,735 

Discharges. +. soaeretien: 46, 866 7,959 1,008 23, 467 79,300 

Deaths...4 cdc. 1,807 272 19 20 2,118 

Patient days during year.... 2,947,695 707,573 59,964 211,030 ||. 3,926,262 
Personnel— 

Salaried Goctors. us. 0.060 133 56 13 102 304 

Graduate nurses’).: .5.. . oe. 1,502 199 31 215 1,947 

Other personnel............. 7,052 1,210 124 839 9,225 

- Totals, Personnel........ 8,687 1,465 168 1,156 11,476 
Facilities— 

IaAdiolomy sec eneceonry econo 14 18 1 26 59 

WiSDOPALOLY Sue eels dee 15 14 1 26 56 

Physlocherapy.cnoeevewras eee es 19 1 it 10 31 


1 Excludes seven hospitals, with a combined capacity of 125 beds, which did not report movement 
of population, and four other hospitals, the statistics for which are a duplication of D.V.A. statistics. 
2Hixcludes newborn. 
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PART II.—PUBLIG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY* 


Responsibility for social welfare in Canada has rested in large part on the 
provinces which, in turn, have delegated an important share of this responsibility to 
the municipalities. While constitutional authority has not changed, except with 
respect to unemployment insurance and old age assistance and security, the financial 
participation of the Federal Government has been greatly extended in the past 
two decades in the provision of income maintenance payments. 


The creation of the Department of National Health and -Welfare in 1944 
established for the first time in the Federal Government a department in which 
matters of welfare are a major responsibility. The Department is charged with the 
administration of federal Acts relating to welfare which are not assigned by law 
to other departments. In addition to the general promotion of social welfare, the 
Welfare Branch of the Department administers the family allowances program, 
the old age security program and the federal aspects of old age assistance and 
allowances for blind persons. In addition, grants are made to the provinces to 
promote physical fitness. 


Unemployment insurance is administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; welfare and health services for veterans by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs; and the welfare of Indians and Eskimos by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and the Department of Resources and Development, respectively. 


Administration and financial responsibility in other fields of welfare, such as 
mothers’ allowances, child protection and general assistance or relief, are left entirely 
to the provinces and their local subdivisions. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act was introduced in 1944 as a basic social security 
measure designed to assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian children. 
The allowances involve no means test and are paid entirely out of the Federal 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. They are not part of taxable income, although 
persons with children eligible for family allowances obtain a smaller income tax 
exemption for such children than for children not so eligible. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who 
was born in Canada or has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose 
father or mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the 
birth of the child. Monthly payment is made normally to the mother although 
any person who substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his 
behalf. The allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $5 for each child under 
6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years; $7 for each child from 10 to 12 years; 
and $8 for each child from 13 to 15 years. The allowances are paid by cheque, 
except for Eskimo children and a group of Indian children for whom payment 
is made largely in kind because of lack of exchange facilities in remote areas and 
the need for education in the use of nutritive foods. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this Part was prepared in the Research Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the allowances are not being 
spent for the purpose outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to 
some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable 
for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on behalf of 
a girl who, although she is under 16 years of age, is married. 


Family allowances are administered by the National Director of Family 
Allowances of the Department of National Health and Welfare through Regional — 
Directors in offices located in each provincial capital. A Welfare Section in each 
regional office deals with welfare questions arising out of the administration of 
allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare Services advises each Regional Director and 
reports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, who acts in a 
similar advisory capacity to the National Director. The actual preparing and 
issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each regional 
office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finance 
with the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The Regional Director for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, located at 
Ottawa, is responsible for payments to families in those areas. Close co-operation 
is maintained with the Departments of Citizenship and Immigration and of 
Resources and Development which are responsible for the welfare of Indians and 
Eskimos, respectively (see Population Chapter, pp. 151 and 152). 


1.—Family Allowance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Child ee A N 
eqs ildren umber verage et 
Year ‘cee for Whom of Allowance! Total 
Province Ended Alien iy Allowance | Children Allowances 
Mar.31- Marah Paid in per ———_—————_—_————_|Paid During 
March Family per per Fiscal Year 
in March | Family Child 
No No No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........... 1950 50, 694 139,571 2-75 16-48 5-99 9, 747,030 
1951 51, 663 145, 230 2°81 16-87 6-00 10, 224,103 
1952h 52,552 150,995 2-87 17-11 5-96 10, 613, 908 
1953 53, 800 157, 280 2-92 17-43 5-96 11, 038, 874 
Prince Edward Island....| 1950 13; 165 33, 588 2-55 15-41 6-04 2,411, 291 
1951 oma 34,308 2-58 15-56 6-04 2,467, 257 
1952 13, 248 34, 698 2-62 15-73 6-01 2,495, 987 
1953 13, 207 35, 060 2-65 15-99 6-02 2,522, 830 
NowalSeotia ssa. sas. eeee- 1950 91,012 213,981 2-35 14-18 6-03 15,291,614 
1951 92,095 218, 496 2-37 14-32 6-04 15, 660, 003 
1952 93,051 222,664 2-39 14-43 6-03 15,949, 541 
1953 94,414 227,698 2-41 14-56 6-04 16, 297, 170 
New Brunswick.......... 1950 72,410 188, 593 2-60 15-61 5-99 13,375, 434 
1951 72,692 191, 608 2-63 15-77 5-98 13, 708, 198 
1952 73,167 195,355 2-67 15-99 5-99 13, 892, 907 
1953 74,426 201, 240 52240 16-23 6-00 14, 287, 535 
Quebee stetne het tee 1950 507, 727 1,350,588 2-66 16-00 6-01 95,901, 763 
1951 525,358 1,405,161 2-67 16-06 6-00 99,558, 247 
1952 542,651 1,454,369 2-68 16-08 6-00 102, 883, 812 
1953 564,219 1,507,272 2-67 16-12 6-03 | 107,084, 124 
Ontarioweycni aan st 1950 603, 847 1,204,558 1-99 12-01 6-02 84,940, 809 
1951 627,511 1,265,313 2-02 12-07 5-99 89,034, 871 
1952 651, 272 1,327,304 2-04 12-20 5-98 93,207,144 
1953 681, 870 1,405,125 2-06 12-35 5-99 


98, 303, 868 


1 Based on gross payments for March. 
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1.—Family Allowance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53—concluded 
————————— eaea—ejy—_ey?x— SSS 


Child Nee A N 
ildren umber verage et 
dd tices Year “ eas or Whom of Allowance! Total 
; Ended & | Allowance | Children Allowances 
or Territory Mar. 31- Allowance Paid in per Paid During 
in March March Family per per Fiscal Year 
in March | Family Child 
No No No. $ $ $ 
MEANITCODR od 02 ocjeu cs fee's 1950 105, 611 220, 862 2-09 12-58 6-02 15, 668, 695 
1951 108, 288 228,245 2-11 12-66 6-00 16, 235, 520 
1952 110, 466 235,347 2°13 12-78 6-00 16, 703, 467 
1953 113, 329 244,376 2°16 12-93 6-00 17, 283, 660 
Saskatchewan............ 1950 116,917 261, 623 2-24 13-56 6-06 18,953,600 
1951 118,276 264,582 2-24 13-59 6-08 19, 237,071 
1952 119, 006 267,625 2-25 13-64 6-06 19, 424, 562 
1953 120,781 272,958 2-26 13-73 6-07 19, 723, 352 
BAUIOR Ee tele. ote «- ook PR 1950 130, 686 280,780 2-15 12-89 6-00 19, 822,387 
1951 135, 864 292,104 2-15 12-91 6-01 20, 762,273 
1952 140, 497 303, 646 2°16 12-99 6-01 21,573, 430 
1953 147,006 320, 934 2-18 13-12 6-01 22,575, 584 
British Columbia........ 1950 156, 367 299, 838 1-92 11-44 5-96 20, 813, 661 
1951 161,088 313,525 1-95 11-59 5-95 21,952,569 
1952 166, 734 329,130 1-97 11-81 5-98 23, 063, 643 
1953 173,993 347,610 2-00 12-02 6-02 24,399, 859 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories............. 1950 3, 833 8,281 2-16 13-51 6-25 587,750 
1951 4,040 8,819 2-18 13-89 6-36 625, 349 
1952 4,077 9,053 2-22 13-26 5-97 649, 273 
1953 4,296 9,619 2-24 13-67 6-10 680, 828 
Canada. ............ 1950 1,852,269 4,202,263 2°27 13-64 6-01 | 297,514,034 
; 1951 1,910,192 4,367,391 2-29 13-72 6-00 | 309,465,461 
1952 1,966,721 4,530,186 2-30 13-82 6-00 | 320,457,673 
1953 2,041,341 4,729,172 2-32 13-94 6-02 | 334,197,685 


SS a NS a eS ee eee 


1 Based on gross payments for March. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


Under the Old Age Security Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 200), effective January 1952, a 
universal pension of $40 a month is payable by the Federal Government to all 
persons aged 70 or over, subject only to a residence qualification. Residence 
-Yequirement is 20 years immediately preceding commencement of pension with 
certain temporary absences allowed. Where the applicant has not so resided for the 
complete 20 years, the periods of absence may be made up by having been present 
in Canada, prior to the 20-year period, for double the periods of absence; for these 
persons, there is a further requirement of one year’s residence immediately preceding 
the commencement of the pension. 


Payment of the pension is suspended when the pensioner leaves Canada. 
On his return, the pension may be resumed and, in the case of absences not exceeding 
six months, payment may then be made retroactively for as many as three such 
months in any calendar year. 


The program is financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. Payment of the pension is 
made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old Age Security 
Fund account. The income of the Old Age Security Fund is derived from three 
Sources. First, there is a 2-p.c. tax on personal taxable income, that is, on income 
less exemptions and deductions. The maximum tax per person is $60 per annum; 
the tax became effective in July 1952, resulting in a maximum tax of $30 for that 
year. The fund also receives the amount collected by a special 2-p.c. tax on corporate 
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taxable income and the proceeds of a 2-p.c. sales tax. Temporary loans may be 
made to the Old Age Security Fund, subject to repayment as directed. Operations 
of the Fund for the first two years are shown in Table 2. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Item 
19521 1953 
Se LS eS 
Revenue $ $ 
Taxes— 
Tadividual income, ). 20 bob ors seas cco oe Re cas bees ode olla old no nie h @ ents 100, 000 45, 250,000 
Corporation income. ........-2ceecee eee e eee e eect e eter ceeeeereseeee sarc 2,000, 000 36, 850, 000 
<P Pn ea WP nee Pec Stee har ene mien ror cia ork ka nae 24,297,979 141, 558, 292 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue..........0:seeeereee rere et ee eerie crane 49, 668,855 — 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue............ se cee cece renee ec er tere eeees — 99, 483, 322 
Totals, Revemue............. 0. eee e cence eee eee e eect eee ress 76,066,835 | 323,141,614 
Expenditure 
Totals, Expenditure (Benefit Payments) ... 2s. 0 .ues cede’ «ee eese se 16,066,835 | 323,141,614 


1 Program in effect for last three months only of fiscal year. 


The program is administered by the National Director of Old Age Security of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare through the ten regional offices 
established in connection with the payment of family allowances. The two programs 
are administered largely by the same personnel. 

Persons in receipt of pension at the end of 1951 under the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1927 were transferred to the rolls of the universal pension as of January 1952 
without further action on their part. Other persons make application to the 
Regional Director located at their provincial capital. The Regional Director for the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. 

In Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory, the pro- 
vincial or territorial governments make supplementary payments to recipients of 
old age security who qualify under a means test and residence test. In Saskatchewan, 
the allowance is a flat rate of $2.50 a month while in the three other jurisdictions 
it cannot exceed $10 monthly. 


3.— Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952! and 1953 
SRT tS A Se OR TB BES TNE BC eh rs | DORR SSeS eee 


Pensioners Pensions Pensioners Pensions 
Province in Paid Province or Territory in Paid 
March (net) March (net) 
No. $ No. a) 

Newfoundland— Manitoba— 

1O5QL. 57°... eerereanye « tente 14,177 1,697,080 19521. saeeciene ete 37, 826 4,457,480 

TORS Saudi eat nee aoe 14,792 6,995, 760 1953 cooeherie oe cnet ee een ts 40, 489 19,019, 960 
Prince Edward Island— Saskatchewan— 

19521 sceckt ae Seer 6,338 754, 720 LOS QS cds cede tiga te noes 37,153 4,399,120 

1958s. 4 csren serene 6,553 3,155, 700 1953... sown casaeao: 40, 553 19,037,305 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— 

LOGY as oe eee yee 34, 832 4,124, 080 POROUS oe ies da een 36, 637 4,333,120 

OEE teeta Grech tits erry. 2 36, 150 17, 259, 287 TORS OR ae eee ae 40, 203 18, 745, 260 
New Brunswick— British Columbia— 

LOR OTe a a ae Be 24,540 2,935, 240 Oe ei Pee eee oh ie 72,225 8,543, 040 

TONS sae ens eee ears 25, 689 12, 254, 680 LR erton Ae percents 79,464 36,802,800 
Quebec— Yukon and N.W.T.— 

TORQ ee ce aL were he geet 139, 954 16,579,994 L952 see ect, scccutepuseata 406 48,040 

i Shad dc taoce Bin Aeon < 147, 833 69,570, 127 TORS <. Geers ed cae 447 217,720 
Ontario— Canada— 

EOE in Sore ee STOR 238,925 28,194, 920 ADR 2) eo. ces hee 643,013 76, 066,834 

NYGde tos ease Sass 253,954 | 120,083,015 1S acsearle ras 686,127 | 323,141,614 


1 Program in effect for last three months only of the fiscal year. 
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The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Old Age Pensions Act of 1927, under 
which old age pensions were paid jointly by the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
ceased to be effective Dec. 31, 1951, at which time all recipients thereunder were 
automatically transferred to the rolls of the universal pension under the Old Age 
Security Act, 1951. A description of the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1927 will be found in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 234-236, and statistics of operation 
for the years ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951, and the nine months ended Dec. 3l, 
1951, are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 264-265. 


Subsection 3.—Government Annuities* 


Under the Government Annuities Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 182) passed in 1908, 
the Federal Government carries on a service to assist Canadians to make provision 
for old age. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from 
and paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly 
instalments for life, or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum 
annuity is $10 and the maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the 
annuity is to reduce by the amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. 
Annuity contracts may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased 
by periodic or single premiums. Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate 
income. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attach- 
able. In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all 
money paid is refunded with interest to the purchaser or his legal representative. 
Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts, whereby employers may 
contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on 
behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from wages and 
partly from employer contributions. Group annuity plans now in effect cover a 
variety of industries and many municipal corporations throughout Canada. 
Annuities arising from individual contracts are taxable as to the interest portion 
of the annuity payment and the return-of-capital portion is exempt; annuities 
arising from approved pension plans are fully taxable but the employee and the 
employer are entitled to tax exemption year by year on their annual contributions 
to the pension plan. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1953, 
the total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replace- 
ments, was 350,224. On the latter date, 61,238 annuities were being paid amounting 
to $28,218,012 annually, and 246,724 deferred annuities were being purchased 
The total amount of purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1958, was $773,286,981° 


Up to Mar. 31, 1953, 940 corporations, institutions and associations, as com- 
pared with 915 up to Mar. 31, 1952; had entered into agreements with the Govern- 
ment to purchase annuities. Under these agreements, 137,537 employees or 
members were holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared 
with 131,749 one year earlier. The number of certificates issued under groups in 
the year 1952-53 was 13,634 as compared with 12,135 in the previous year. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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4.—Government Annuities Contracted and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1934-53 


Nors.—Figures for 1909 to 1933 will be found in the 1942 Year Book, p. 873. 


eee — — nr 


Contracts Purchase Contracts Purchase 
Year and Money Year and Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No. $ No. $ 

1984 etcetera ee 2,412 7,071,489 || 1944........cceceeeeeee 19,354 26, 600, 098 
LOS Boer te ellen cine oeras 3,930 13,376,400 || 1945.........ceeeeeeees 15,796 33, 076, 436 
1936s eens ee 6,357 21,281,981 1946) Sirce toe oe eee 25,538 46, 954, 536 
19375 etn tone ee 7,806 93.614.824 || 1947, oct ons pawn 43,585 72,009,764 
[OSS porate rir eee 5,724 13550, 40a. 1049: wsicts ove eee een sce 40,945 75, 067, 827 
MO SQ es percnevavere scteiauceceieneiens 8,518 18,189,319 | AGM esi ser tere levers stares 36, 332 64,311,116 
1940406 .c otic nemo er 9,014 20, 001-533 «|| 3950.55 502k: pees 21,078 63, 133, 242 
TOLLS pone oe ee 11,994 193; SOS*O45 Fl OGD teee nas eel ee DA ITAS: 59, 648, 323 
1949s csecuteeosuin stats oblate ¢ 8,593 19:630,645i9 | 1052. on.25c asi reas 17, 038 57,548, 671 
1943 ¥ocenia tence eee 9,608 90,415,365 f] 1953... .....0rcencesevees 18, 433 62, 787, 282 


Item 


ee, pa ST 


Assets 


429,518, 235| 501,737,659] 563,182,111] 620,398,995 675,931, 703 
72219,424| 61,444,452| 57,216,884| 55,532,708 60, 609, 224 


ee SS | ee 


501,737, 659| 563,182,111] 620,398,995} 675,931,703 736,540,927 


————— 


Fund at beginning of fiscal year.......... 


. 


Receipts during the year, less payments... 
Fund at end of fiscal year..........+++0++ 
Liabilities 


ese | |S | 


501, 737,659| 563,182,111] 620,398,995} 675,931,703 736,540,927 


a | I 


Value of outstanding contracts.........-- 
Receipts 


9,363,110] 8,500,020} 6,954,048) 4,487,155 5, 823,356 
55,193,325] 55,165,127) 53,101,159) 53, 438, 891 57,347, 618 
17,804,595} 20,504,145) 22,680,245) 24,671,668 26,994, 535 
11,408,468] 1,255,772 659, 787 940, 138 743, 616 


ee SE a ee 


- 93,769,498] 85,425,064) 83,395,239 83,487,852] 90,909,125 


Immediate annuities............cseeeeees 
Deferred annuities..........ceeseececeers 
Interest Oneuncin eatin iccesite oe irereteresiers 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve. . 


Totals, Receipts............--+++ 
Payments 


20,120,185] 22,031,613) 23,964,819 25,820,310} 27,693,728 
1,184,569} 1,417,094} 1,806,652} 1,807,459 2,222,482 
245,319 531,905 406, 884 327,375 383, 691 


SS SSE eee 


21,550,074| 23,980,612} 26,178,355 27,955,144) 30,299,901 


Payments under vested annuity. contracts 
Return of premiums with interest........ 
Return of premiums without interest..... 


Totals, Payments...............--- 


6.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Se ee ———————— Le 


1952 1953 
Hy Gu bun) ee eee 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Contracts of of Contracts of f 
Annuity Contracts Annuity Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Immediate ordinary........ 23,776 | 9,119,867 | 86,089,722 25,355 | 9,839,736 | 91,521,234 
Immediate guaranteed...... 29,817 | 15,113,865 |174, 277,914 31,521 | 16,277,276 | 186,165, 210 
Immediate last survivor.... 4,464 | 2,107,871 | 28,565, 657 4,362 2,101,000 28 , 204, 383 
TD GLErRed says Mee lathe bile pric 231, 636 1 386, 998, 410 246, 724 1 430, 650, 100 
Totals; eat sashes ons 289,693 | 26,341,603 |675, 931,703 307,962 | 28,218,012 | 736,540,927 


re ne a eS. UO 


1 Undetermined. 
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Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 
1940, by an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government 
was given jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was passed, establishing a national system of unemployment 
insurance which is outlined in Chapter XVII. ‘ 

The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme. It is administered through the employment and 
claims offices and supervised by the Department of Labour. This program is also 
described in Chapter XVII. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—-The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered 
by the Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in 
Chapter X. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and 
Eskimos is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and 
the Department of Resources and Development, respectively; this field is covered 
in the Population Chapter, pp. 151 and 152. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 199), effective January 1952, 
provides for federal financial aid to the provinces for assistance, not exceeding 
$40 a month, to persons aged 65 or over subject to a residence qualification of at least 
20 years. The payment of old age security commencing at age 70, makes old age 
assistance effective from ages 65 to 69. Within the limits of the federal Act each 
province is free to fix the amount of the maximum assistance payable, the maximum 
income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. The Federal Government’s 
contribution per recipient cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 per month or of the assistance 
paid, whichever is less. 


For an unmarried person the total income allowed, including assistance, cannot 
exceed $720 a year; for a married couple, $1,200 a year; where the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,320 a year. The exact pension payable in each case depends on the amount 
of outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To be eligible 
for assistance the applicant must not be in receipt of an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act. The applicant must have 
resided in Canada for at least 20 years immediately preceding the commencement 
of the assistance, but may have certain temporary absences; where the applicant 
has not so resided for the 20 years he must have been physically present in Canada, 
prior to the 20 years, for a total period equal to twice the total of the absences during 
the 20 years. 

Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the province 
passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. 
The program became effective in January 1952 in all areas except Newfoundland, 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories where the effective date was Apr. 1, 
1952. The maximum assistance is $40 per month in all provinces and territories, 
except in Newfoundland where it is $30 per month. 
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Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the province; the 
provincial plan for such administration must be approved by, and cannot be changed 
except with the consent of, the Governor in Council. Assistance is paid by the 
province with federal reimbursement made through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The Old Age Assistance Division of that Department admin- 
isters the federal aspects of the program. 


In Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory, the provincial or territorial 
governments make supplementary payments to recipients of old age assistance who 
qualify under a means and residence test. The supplementary allowance cannot 
exceed $10 monthly. 


7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952! and 1953 


Average PEG 208 
Recipients Amount Recipients Federal 
Province or Territory and Year in O to Contribution 
March Assistance Population | During Year 
Monthly Age 65-692 
No $ p.c $ 
Newioundlandseeasencseeetinn eee cece 19538 5, 037 29-14 55-35 833, 898 
Princes Hdwardislando nese. 1 ccies sis os 19521 305 21-72 8-97 6,532 
1953 551 24-07 16-21 66,313 
NoyatScotiaacccmmsr cre cicaetnos sissies oc 19521 25201 34-09 11-53 95,673 
1953 4,789 33°49 24-56 893, 059 
NeweBriunswiclknermec etriincwas ccc 19521 3, 237 36-91 - 22-64 165, 638 
1953 5, ov 86-83 37-30 1,113,921 
QuUebeCIL ee fatten eR ate hectares coe 19521 12, 267 38-61 12-80 690, 081 
1953 30,490 ” 37-59 31-18 6,927,593 
Onitarion: omar metlon. ane ce Geis sie Glee 19521 12,697 37-28 8-04 672,512 
1953 20,401 36-95 12-75 4,586,572 
Manitobaess sacuiweemieemi mice asc. feiss 19521 1,239 38-45 4.47 106, 690 
1953 4,400 38-03 15-71 1,036, 021 
Saskatchewantts.c1s aieace omiect ceria. 19521 2,497 36-93 , 8:55 133,393 
1953 4,206 36°65 14-35 997,396 
AlDGrtaicn nic seen cect cee Onde cele neces 19521 2,954 37-36 9-88 144,051 
1953 4,688 36-96 15-68 967,948 
British Columbiaen: anessie cea eer 19521 4,134 38-28 7-80 262, 668 
1953 7,685 37-56 14-55 1,701, 854 
Yukon-and: NSW odlis coms tia toe caterers 19533 57 38-68 15-92 4,257 
ANAC. 0 car accae see vetieviseiit 19521,4 41,601 37-47 9-46 252775208 
1953 87,675 36:57 19-745 19, 128,837 
1 Program in effect only for the last three months of the fiscal year. 2 Estimated population 
as at June 1 of each year. 3 Program became effective on Apr. 1, 1952. 4 Exclusive of New- 
foundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 6 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest 


Territories. 
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Subsection 2.—Allowances for the Blind 


The Blind Persons Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 17), effective January 1952, provides for 
financial aid to the provinces toward the provision of allowances not exceeding $40 a | 
month to blind persons aged 21 or over, subject to a residence qualification of at least 
10 years. Within the limits of the federal Act, each province is free to fix the amount 
of the maximum allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. The Federal 
Government’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 75 p.c. of $40 per month 
or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. 


For an unmarried person, the total income allowed, including the allowance, 
cannot exceed $840 a year; for an unmarried person with one or more dependent 
children, $1,040; for a married couple, $1,320 a year; where the spouse is also blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,440 a year. The exact allowance payable in each case depends on the 

amount of outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To 
be eligible for an allowance the applicant must not be in receipt of assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act, of an allowance under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act, of a pension under the Old Age Security Act or of a pension in respect of 
blindness under the Pensions Act. The applicant must have resided in Canada 
for at least 10 years immediately preceding the commencement of the allowance but 
may have certain temporary absences; ‘where the applicant has not so resided for 
the 10 years, he must have been physically present in Canada, prior to the 10 years, 
for a total period equal to twice the total of the absences during the 10 years. 


Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the province 
passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. 
The program became effective in January 1952 in all provinces and in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the province; the 
provincial plan for such administration must be approved by, and cannot be changed 
except with the consent of, the Governor in Council. The allowances are paid by 
_the province with federal reimbursement made through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The Old Age Assistance Division of that Department admin- 
isters the federal aspects of the program. 


Certain provinces make supplementary payments to recipients of allowances for 
blind persons. In Saskatchewan a flat rate of $2.50 a month is payable, without a 
means test, to recipients of allowances for the blind who fulfil certain residence 
requirements; in Alberta and British Columbia, a supplementary allowance of 
up to $10 a month is payable to those who qualify under both a means and a 
residence test. ‘The Yukon Territory makes supplementary payments up to $10 
monthly. 
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8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952! and 1953 


Average PLGROt 
Recipients Amount Recipients Federal 
Province or Territory and Year in fo) to Contribution 
March Assistance Population | During Year 
Monthly Age 20-692 
No $ p-c $ 
Newfoundland: = 2.0. .<tr.rccencaesss. 19521 321 39-26 0-178 28, 237 
1953 336 39-88 0-183 117,937 
Prince Eidwardelslands--nmer aceecee tice 19521 75 38-10 0-141 6, 460 
1953 79 37-83 0-145 26,681 
Nova Seotias. i. ar seebes guceeeees 19521 734 38-69 0-210 64,199 
1953 722 38-54 0-204 253, 718 
New; Brunswick inn cncene csi cieic cise ciciere 19521 783 39-25 0-292 69,186 
1953 750 39-85 0-276 273,941 
Gusbeds Ghataeaes be wa ard ak 19521 3,013 39-48 0-132 271,902 
1958 3, 041 39-23 0-131 1,104,180 
Ontariotcene eee ites cas oe eee 19521 1,604 * 39-20 0-056 142,984 
1953 OL: 38-87 0-060 632,329 
Manitoba sorte. tcscseccee acess 19521 401 39-37 0-086 35, 949 
1953 430 39-24 0-092 153, 549 
Saskatchewansaeesssnesace tecck Nee ce weee 19521 343 39-25 0-072 30, 667 
E 1953 342 39-22 0-071 123,692 
Doo ot: Reh ct Pn a rt a Ac ea 19521 378 38-89 0-068 33,767 
1953 383 39-31 0-067 133, 822 
British! Columbiayccaeceeekoeen cee: 19521 426 39-25 0-059 37, 827 
1953 485 39-19 0-066 162,910 
Yukonelerritory #2: . Sees 1952! 2 40-00 0-035 180 
1953 2 40-00 0-035 720 
Northwest Lerritories.2) asec eee ners 19521 1 40-00 0-012 90 
1953 11 40-00 0-130 1,740 
Canad arr pee oe oe ee 19521 8,079 39-26 0-098 8 721,449 
1953 8,332 39-17 0.0993 2,985,217 
1 Program in effect for the last three months only of the fiscal year. 2 Estimated population 
as at June 1 of each year. 3 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


A description of the pensions payable to blind persons under the Old Age 
Pensions Act 1927, repealed in 1951, will be found in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 
234-235. The final statistics of operations under that program are given in the 
1952-53 Year Book, p. 267. 


Subsection 3.—National Physical Fitness Program 


A program of physical fitness and recreation for Canadians was introduced with 
the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1948, of the National Physical Fitness Act. A National 
Council was set up on Feb. 15, 1944, to promote the well-being of the people of 
Canada through physical fitness and recreational activities; its members are ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Council. In some provinces, councils have 
been established by the provincial governments. 

A number of projects of significance have been initiated. National Fitness 
Scholarships are awarded annually to give financial assistance to professionally 
qualified Canadians with three years’ successful experience who desire to improve 
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their professional qualifications. The Council has convened a number of national 
conferences, including conferences on undergraduate professional preparation 
and on employee recreation. A Continuing Committee on Employee Recreation 
and a Canadian Advisory Committee on Aquatics were set up in 1952. 


A diploma course for public recreation personnel, limited to 30 students, 
was organized in 1952 at the Council’s request by the University of British Columbia 
because of the need for trained recreation leaders in the small towns and rural com- 
munities of Canada. The Council provided a grant of $5,000 to assist in organizing 
and conducting the course. In addition, the Council provided funds for the tuition 
fees of 29 students selected on a quota basis from all provinces and for the trans- 
portation costs of those living outside British Columbia. Nine provinces and the 
- Northwest Territories were represented. 


The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through the Physical Fitness Division, which provides consultative services on all 
aspects of fitness and recreation at the request of national organizations and pro- 
_ vincial authorities and operates a preview library service for visual aids. The 

Division acts as a clearing-house for the latest information on fitness, recreation, 
community centres, physical education, athletics, sports and games, theatre arts 
and related activities. In addition, it maintains liaison with national associations 
and comparable organizations in other countries. On behalf of the Council, the 
Division in 1952 undertook a National Sports Opinion Survey, obtaining from a 
great number of interested persons opinions on athletic sports and games, with 
particular emphasis on international competition. The initial report was presented 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian Sports Advisory Council. 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per capita 
basis an amount not exceeding $232,000 annually for the promotion of physical 
fitness and recreation programs. Financial assistance is given only to those provinces 
that have signed specific agreements with the Federal Government and to the 
extent to which they match it dollar for dollar up to the maximum available. During 
1952-53, seven provinces and the Northwest Territories participated in the program. 


9.—Grants Available under the National Physical Fitness Act 


Annual Annual 
Province Grant Province or Territory Grant 
Available || - Available 
$ $ 
MEANY ce tar ae ha OSOS Sea Mianitobane ie aoe eee aw ee 12,860 
Prince Edward Island............... et P00") Saskatchewaie’.. 26 .'co0 so bes cectes nclaet 13,774. 
MMe bie 2! a Fhe dist acente des aterocrs LORCA Lea SAUD OEt aos qeee alae ta oie hike usc ee ae 15,558 
BESEUNSWICK...,.....:<ckscaceeccces BROLOea Maritishy Columbians oe tiene: 19,296 
CIEE MISS 2053) 2 aS ooo 67,163 Yaron Crrikary+ Letina mates ; 151 
RN i te ot en og LES 76,136 || Northwest Territories................ 265 


Subsection 4.—Training Programs 


Under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 as amended, the 
Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial governments, 
carries on various training projects. Details of these schemes will be found in 
Chapter XVII, Section 6. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain needy 
mothers to remain at home to care for their dependent children. The total cost of 
this assistance is paid from provincial funds, except in Alberta where a portion of 
each allowance is charged to the municipality of residence. 

Subject to the conditions of eligibility, which vary from province to province, 
the allowances are payable to applicants who are widowed or whose husbands are 
mentally incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands are physically 
disabled and unable to support their families. They are also payable, except in 
Nova Scotia, to deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces 
to mothers who have been granted a divorce or legal separation and in some to 
unmarried mothers. Adoptive mothers and foster mothers are also eligible under 
certain circumstances. The child or children must be under 16 years of age except 
in Manitoba where the age limit is 15 years. Provision is made in most provinces 
to extend payment for a specified period if the child is attending school and five 
provinces continue to pay allowances on behalf of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children for from two to five years. | 

In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and residence but 
both the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of residence 
required prior to application vary considerably, the latter, for example, from one 
year in Saskatchewan, Ontario and Newfoundland to five years in Quebec. All 
provinces require that the applicant be resident at the time of application and that 
the child or children livé with the recipient, and most provinces require that they 
continue to live in the province while in receipt of an allowance. Nationality is a 
condition of eligibility in six provinces. The applicant must be a British subject, 
the wife or widow of a British subject or her child must be a British subject, except 
in Quebec and New Brunswick, where Canadian citizenship is required. 

In each province the Act is administered by public welfare authorities, in most 
provinces through a mothers’ allowances board or commission which either makes the 
final decision regarding eligibility and the amount of allowance granted or acts in an 
advisory capacity. In some provinces local advisory committees are also appointed. 
Rates of benefit as of January 1952 are given in the following paragraph. 

In Newfoundland, the maximum allowance for a mother and one child is $25 
a month, with $5 for each additional child and for a disabled father at home; the 
maximum for a family is $50 a month, with supplementary assistance of up to $20 
monthly if necessary for proper care and maintenance. In Prince Edward I sland 
a mother with one child may receive up to $25 a month, with up to $5 for each 
additional child; the family maximum is $50 monthly. In Nova Scotia a monthly 
maximum of $80 for a family is fixed by statute; the amount payable to a mother and 
one child is determined by family need. In New Brunswick the family maximum is 
$80 a month, with $35 for a mother and one child and $7.50 for each additional 
child. Where necessary, an additional $10 may be granted for rent if it is needed 
and if the allowance is below the family maximum. The maximum allowance in 
Quebec for a mother and one child is $35 in a district where the population is under 
5,000 and $40 where it is 5,000 or over. An additional $1 per month is paid for each 
of the second, third, fourth and fifth children, $2 for the sixth and seventh, and $3 
for the eighth and subsequent children. An extra $5 is allowed when the mother is 
unable to work or when a disabled father is living at home. Ontario pays a maximum 
of $50 a month for a mother and one child, with $10 for each additional 
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child and for a disabled father at home. A foster mother with one child may 
receive up to $24 per month, with two children up to $48, and $10 for each 
additional child. The allowance may be increased up to $20 a month where need 
is shown and a winter fuel allowance is also granted. The maximum monthly 
allowance in Manitoba for a mother and one child is $51 per month. An additional 
$10 is paid for a child aged one to six years, $13 for a child seven to 11 years, and 
$15.50 for a child 12 to 14 years; $17.25 is paid for a disabled father in the home. 
The family maximum is $167 plus winter fuel for seven months, with supplementary 
assistance of up to $25 in special circumstances. In Saskatchewan the maximum 
allowance for a family is $85 a month, with $35 being paid for a mother and one 
child, $10 for a second child, $5 for each subsequent child and $10 for a disabled 
father at home. Supplementary assistance under the social aid program may be 
granted by the local municipality and the costs are shared equally by the Province 
and the municipality. The allowance in Alberta may not exceed $50 per month for 
a mother with one child or $60 if her other income does not exceed $120 a year, 
$20 for the second child, $15 for the third and $10 for each subsequent child. A 
maximum of $145 is set for a family with nine or more children. Supplementary 
aid in the form of public assistance may be granted, where necessary, by the muni- 
cipality of residence, with the Province reimbursing 60 p.c. of the cost. In British 
Columbia the maximum monthly mothers’ allowance set by statute is $42.50 for a 
mother with one dependent child, and $7.50 for each additional child and for a 
disabled father living at home. Supplementation from social allowance funds brings 
the actual maximum monthly payments to $62.50 per month for a mother and one 
child and $12 for each additional child and for a disabled father living at home. 
Extra expenditure may be met through social allowance funds, and a nutrition 
allowance is available for tuberculous patients and their families. 


10.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1950-531 


Province Families | Children | Benefits Province Families | Children |} Benefits 
and Year! Assisted | Assisted Paid and Year! Assisted | Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
De ee ag 3,129 Cra lie lS O76 Nel O50teie wee ae 7,304 15,581 | 5,346,016 
CBE ocean 3, 267 Me O0Ot ale aol Dal ele sare ee 7,382 15,885 | 5,546,054 
(OES ee a 3,017 A Sop Wel 2h elle Ob Ieee Aas. eee Nae Bee 
1 ae dered ee ty eae , 621 16,798 | 6,431,729P 
Rete keects. ci5isi6 170 468 26, 839 
TOSOR rok eee 786 2,073 | 606,009 
SUNS ae 230 857 52,120 
TOD Te Asean ces 880 2,305 | 679,854 
ORGS ats Seana 225 627 59, 668 1952 932 2'482 | 783° 184 
POS eae eS ence 207 548 Ga. VoSallues apart saree ia aa ; ; 
. AGES. Peyae cee ey 1,005 2,591 | 866,156 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
MU AE citoile sive ss 1,918 Daltile SdOsOal ie L95Osmeace soe. te 2,610 6,024 | 1,083,188 
OS 2,043 PAG 242 1 S86, 006i eelOG) set ee 2,690 5,979"! 1,106,506 
UGS See 2,405 G66 7a SP T400, 765) | 1052er nie ese ee 2,573 6,033 | 1,111,310 
1953 fers to, oe heros 2,424 5,815 | 1,328,884P 
New Brunswick— Alberta. 
[OO Se 1,788 5, 002 844,242 
LODO MAR ee AA ae 1, 462 3,110 | 792,274 
BODO oo ice loo ie: vo 1,814 5,130 854,027 
19537 g 066 5 947 1 225 263 1951 eC er ed 1,503 3s 191 836, 469 
ay , ; eet LO52 rine cere ers 1, 488 3,229 | 895,643 
Quebec— LOS eee 1,524 3,360 | 1,048,772 
ns 13,591 39,413 | 5,454,980 |British Columbia— 
LU 8 ae rr 13, 817 AO O(0s 3,623,047. - 10D0s seer sas cers 643 1,372 | 366,5888 
4: a rr 13,750 385000 0195;002, 570 fer 1951et SS. ese 569 1,206 | 332,4948 
ae kA... . 15, 442 CRYO Bhi Maree eV My El Mae eng 503 1,064 | 286, 4408 
1953 eee See 470 1,009 e. 
° 1 Year ended Mar. 31, unless otherwise indicated. 2 Fourteen months ended Mar. 31; initial 
payments were retroactive to Feb. 1, 1950. 3 Ten months ended Mar. 31; program became effective 
une 1949. 4 Year ended Nov. 30. 5 Because of change in fiscal year, figures are for 16 month 
period, Dec. 1, 1951, to Mar. 31, 1953. 6 Year ended Oct. 31. 7 Because of change in fiscal 
year, figures are for 17 month period, Nov. 1, 1951, to Mar. 31, 1953. 8 Not including $71,353, $64,055 


and $128,980 paid as supplementation from social allowances funds in 1950, 1951 and 1952, respectively. 


- 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


The care and protection of neglected and dependent children, care of the aged, 
social assistance or relief, and other special services outlined in the following summary 
are governed by provincial legislation, although in many areas responsibility for 
services rests with municipal or voluntary organizations. While the programs and 
the methods of financing vary considerably, most provinces share the costs of some 
or all of the municipal services in organized areas and assume the total cost in 
unorganized territories. The medical services available to social assistance recipients 
are described at pp. 225-234. Mothers’ allowances are dealt with separately at 
pp. 254-255, old age assistance at pp. 249-250, and allowances for the blind at 
pp. 251-252. 


Newfoundland.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare through a number of regional welfare centres. 


Child Care and Protection—Child welfare has developed largely as a public | 
service and is administered by the Child Welfare Division. Neglected children, made 
wards of the Director, are placed in foster or adoptive homes or in institutions. 
The Department pays for the maintenance of wards, grants subsidies for children 
admitted to orphanages administered by religious organizations, and contributes 
towards the cost of educating blind and deaf-mute children in institutions at Halifax, 
N.S., and Montreal, Que. The Division operates an Infants’ Home providing short- 
term care. 


In 1953, a Division of Corrections was established to deal with both juvenile 
delinquents and adult offenders and, for the present, to administer correctional 
institutions for boys and girls. The Corrections Act, 1953, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Guidance Authority, an Adult Guidance Authority and 
classification centres. : 


Care of the Aged.—The Province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm 
at St. John’s and also pays a per diem rate for needy old people in the Salvation 
Army Home and in approved boarding homes. 


Social Assistance.—Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, the Province grants 
assistance to needy unemployables not eligible for other forms of statutory assistance. 
Aid for certain needy able-bodied persons is provided under the Health and Public 
Welfare Act. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Health and Welfare is responsible 
for the administration of provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, neglected or 
delinquent children may be placed under the guardianship of the Director of Child 
Welfare or an approved child welfare agency. The children are placed in foster 
or adoptive homes, boarding homes or children’s institutions under the inspection 
of the Director. Provincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the 
two private orphanages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Juvenile Courts 
are under the Attorney General’s Department, and juvenile delinquents are cared 
for at the expense of the Department of Health and Welfare in correctional insti- 
tutions of the neighbouring provinces. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in Falconwood Mental 
Hospital and in two provincial infirmaries. 
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Social Assistance.—The Department provides direct social assistance in rural 
areas and, by agreement, assumes 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the 
City of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and villages. The Department 
also operates a province-wide program of financial aid to families where the bread- 
winner is suffering from tuberculosis and is unable to support the family. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Public Welfare through a number of regional offices. 


Child Care and Protection—The Child and Family Welfare Branch administers 
the child-protection legislation including the inspection of institutions and the 
licensing of foster and maternity homes. Neglected children may be made wards 
of the Director of Child Welfare or of approved Children’s Aid Societies. Each 
Society receives annually a provincial grant of up to $2,000 ; a sum equal to 50 p.c. 
of funds received through private campaigns or from municipalities for general 
operating expenses; and an additional grant of not less than $1,000, the maximum 
determined on a per capita basis. The Province and municipality of residence 
contribute towards the maintenance of each ward placed in a foster home or 
institution, unless a court order for support is made against the parents. 


The Branch operates the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective 
children and the Nova Scotia School for Boys for juvenile delinquents. It is also 
responsible for the operation of the six Juvenile Courts and the supervision of their 
probation staffs. The municipality of residence is responsible for the maintenance 
of children in reformatories although the Province may contribute also if the 
reformatory complies with specified standards. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in 
homes operated by religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes 
where the municipality of residence may contribute to the cost of maintenance. 
Homes for the aged are subject to provincial inspection but they do not receive 

direct assistance from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Social Services administers 
provincial welfare legislation. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, administered 
by the Minister of Health and Social Services, responsibility for protection and 
placement services is largely delegated to Children’s Aid Societies throughout the 
Province. Guardianship of a neglected child may be vested in a Society, the Director 
of Child Welfare or in the Court. Orphanages are operated by religious, private or, 
in some cases, municipal organizations. With a few exceptions, boarding homes 
must be licensed and are subject to the provincial inspection required for all child- 
caring institutions. The Province and the municipality of residence each con- 
tributes towards the maintenance of wards committed to an institution, and the 
_ Province also reimburses municipalities for one-half of the cost of maintaining wards 
placed in foster homes, up to a prescribed maximum. The Department may place 
blind or deaf-mute children in special schools at Halifax, N.S. Juvenile Courts are 
under the Attorney-General’s Department and delinquent boys may be placed in 
the Provincial Industrial School for Boys which reports to the Minister of Health 
_ and Social Services. 
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Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection but they receive 
no direct financial support from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


Quebec.—Major responsibility for the administration of provincial welfare 
measures is shared by the Department of Health and the Department of Social 
Welfare and Youth. The former administers the Quebec Public Charities Act 
which embodies the Government’s policy of granting subsidies to religious and 
private institutions where they exist rather than creating public services. Grants 
are made to these institutions on a per diem basis, with the Province, the municipality 
of residence and the institution sharing the cost of maintenance of indigent persons 
admitted for care. The Department of Social Welfare and Youth is responsible 
for preventive and rehabilitative work among neglected and dependent children 
and for grants to recreation and welfare agencies, in addition to certain important 
educational functions. Social Welfare Courts are, however, under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Attorney-General. 


Child Care and Protection.—Needy or abandoned children are generally cared 
for in institutions such as orphanages, nurseries and other homes, assisted under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act, although there is an increasing use of foster homes 
by child-welfare agencies. However, children who are found by a Social Welfare 
Court or other court to be particularly exposed to moral or physical dangers 
may be admitted to recognized youth protection schools under the Youth Pro- 
tection Schools Act, 1950, administered by the Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth. Municipalities of residence are required by law to contribute 50 p.c. of the 
operating and maintenance costs of these schools but, in practice, the Province 
pays approximately 87 p.c. of all expenses and the entire cost of new construction. 
The Social Welfare Courts, which in 1950 replaced Juvenile Courts, have statutory 
responsibility in connection with child and youth protection and certain other 
provincial programs and also serve as Family Courts. . 


Children who have been exposed to tuberculosis but who have not been infected 
are placed with rural families under the supervision of the Department of Health 
in co-operation with child-welfare agencies. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under 
the Quebec Public Charities Act through private institutions. Under the same Act, 
family-welfare agencies administer home allowances to needy old people who do 
not require institutional care. 


Social Assistance-—Financial aid is not provided to needy families in Quebec 
but institutional care for indigents is available under the Quebec Public Charities 
Act. The Department of Colonization operates a program whereby families in 
need are settled on the land in newly opened districts and granted financial aid 
until they become self-supporting. In these areas, a disability pension scheme is 
linked to a program of free medical services. 


Ontario.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. The Province is divided into 17 welfare districts with a supervisor 
in charge of each district. 
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Child Care and Protection —Child protection legislation is administered by the 
Child Welfare Branch which supervises the local Children’s Aid Societies to which 
responsibility for the care and protection of neglected and dependent children is 
delegated. Annual provincial grants to these Societies include token grants based 
upon the quality and level of services provided in addition to grants equal to 
25 p.c. of the amounts raised through voluntary effort. The Province also reim- 
burses the municipalities of residence in amounts not exceeding 25 p.c. of the net 
cost of maintaining children made wards of Children’s Aid Societies. Children’s 
institutions and day nurseries are supervised by the Day Nurseries Branch and must 
be licensed. The Province makes small per diem grants to non-profit-making 
charitable institutions and pays one-half of the operating and maintenance costs 
of municipal day nurseries. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney-General’s 
_ Department, while training schools for juvenile offenders are operated by the 
Department of Reform Institutions. 


Care of the Aged—Municipalities are required by law to provide institutional 
care for the aged, with the Province contributing 50 p.c. of the net operating and 
maintenance costs and 50 p.c. of the costs of approved new construction or approved 
_ additions and extensions. Both public and private institutions are subject to pro- 
vincial regulations and inspection and, under certain circumstances, charitable 
institutions may receive a small per diem grant for each person maintained. Grants 
are made available to limited-dividend housing corporations to assist in the con- 
struction and equipment of low-rental housing projects for elderly persons. 


Social Assistance—Under the Unemployment Relief Act, the Province reim- 
burses municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 50 p.c. of their expenditures 
on relief to needy unemployables and on incapacitation allowances and rehabilitative 
measures for single, needy, handicapped residents. In unorganized areas the 
program is administered and financed by the Department. 'The Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission extends emergency assistance and advice to former service men and 
their families. Assistance of up to $40 per month is granted to permanently and 
totally disabled persons under the Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act. 


Manitoba.—The Public Welfare Division of the Department of Health and 
_ Public Welfare is generally responsible for provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection—The Director of Public Welfare administers the 
child-welfare legislation. Included in this administration is the supervision of 
Children’s Aid Societies and of child-caring institutions. The Provincial Public 
Welfare Division carries on these services directly through a decentralized program 
of district offices in a large area of the Province. In the remainder of the Province, 
the Director supervises the four non-denominational Children’s Aid Societies in 


_ their respective territories. Neglected children may be made wards of the Director 


of Public Welfare or of a Children’s Aid Society. Municipalities are responsible 
for the maintenance of wards but the Province reimburses them for a portion of 
these costs from the $500,000 annual fund distributed among the municipalities 
in proportion to their relief and child-welfare expenditures. Under agreements 
_ between the Province and the Children’s Aid Societies, payment of annual provincial 
- grants is conditional on the provision of a basic level of service and the collection 
of equivalent voluntary contributions; payments are made in accordance with a 
_ formula based on the number and cost of social workers per 100,000 population in 
_ arepresentative area where the Division directly administers child-welfare services. 
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The Division provides foster-home care and supervision for mental defectives 
placed in the custody of the Director of Public Welfare and, with the Division of 
Psychiatry, operates a home for mentally defective girls. The Attorney-General’s 
Department is responsible for Juvenile Courts and operates a boys’ home and a 
girls’ home for delinquents. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutions and nursing homes for the aged and infirm 
are supervised and licensed by the Department under public health legislation. 


Social Assistance.—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to needy 
residents, but these expenses, as well as ward maintenance costs, are partly reim- 
bursed by the Province from the $500,000 annual social assistance fund which is 
allocated on a pro-rata basis. In addition, whenever the costs of social assistance 
and ward maintenance to any municipality exceed in a year a sum equivalent 
to four mills of the equalized assessment of such municipality, the Public reimburses 
60 p.c. of the excess. The Province is responsible for aid to persons without muni- 
cipal residence as well as for general assistance in unorganized territory. 


Saskatchewan.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


Child Care and Protection——The Department provides welfare services for 
children throughout the Province, with the exception of Saskatoon where certain 
responsibilities are delegated to the Children’s Aid Society. Children found to be 
neglected are, by court order, made wards of the Minister and are placed in foster 
homes, adoptive homes or institutions. A portion of the maintenance costs of 
wards, except of children born out of wedlock, is paid by the municipality of 
residence. The Branch operates two institutions for the temporary care of wards. 
It also operates a program of non-ward care and a program for unmarried mothers. 


The Corrections Branch of the Department is responsible for both adult and 
juvenile correctional services, supervises probation and parole services for Juvenile 
delinquents and administers the Saskatchewan Boys’ School and the provincial 
gaols. The Juvenile Court is presided over by a judge who devotes his time exclus- 
ively to cases of juvenile delinquency. Juveniles are discharged from correctional 
institutions only by parole. .A Youth Guidance Authority supervises the dis- 
charging of juveniles from probation, from institutions and from parole. 


Care of the Aged.—The Department operates three homes for the aged, and 
licenses and supervises all privately operated homes. Maintenance, where necessary, 
may be arranged under the social-aid program. The Nursing Homes and Housing © 
Branch is responsible for planning to meet future needs of the aged and for co- 
operating with other governmental organizations in the fields of institutional care 
and housing for the aged. 


Social Assistance and Special Services.—The costs of assistance to needy persons 
are shared equally by the municipalities and the Department, but the Province pays 
the entire cost for transients and for persons in unorganized areas. The Rehabilita- 
tion Branch provides training and placement services for the handicapped; one-half 
the cost of this training is borne by the Province and one-half by the municipality 
of residence. It is also responsible for the rehabilitation of minority groups and 
operates a farm where the Metis—persons of mixed Indian and white stock who do 
not qualify under the Indian Act—are instructed in modern methods of farming 
while being paid for their work. Three schools are conducted for Metis children. 
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The Department administers the Provincial Housing Act which empowers the 
Province to enter into public housing projects under Sect. 35 of the National Housing 
Act,.and to stimulate construction of low-rental housing projects by limited-dividend 
housing corporations. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of provincial welfare measures. It has branches at the four larger centres, 
and inspectors are located in suitable areas throughout the Province. 


Child Care and Protection—The care of children who are made wards of the 
Government under court orders or by agreement is under the control of the Child 
Welfare Commission. These children may be placed in foster homes or in licensed 
boarding homes or institutions. Permanent wards may also be placed in adoptive 


homes. The cost of maintenance of wards is paid by the Province which recovers 


40 p.c. of such cost from the municipality of residence. The Home Investigating 
Committee is responsible for the inspection and the licensing, where required, of 
all homes and institutions in which children are given care. The Attorney-General’s 
Department administers legislation regarding juvenile delinquency. 


Care of the Aged.—The Province reimburses municipalities for 50 p.c. of cost 
incurred for the maintenance of needy, aged or infirm persons in municipally licensed 
homes. These homes must meet a specified standard before a licence is given and 
they are inspected periodically by officials of the Department of Public Welfare. 


Social Assistance—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to indigent 
residents but the Province is authorized to make grants to the municipalities of up 
to 60 p.c. of the value of the assistance. The Province pays the total cost of 
assistance granted to transients and to residents of unorganized districts, subject 
to a refund of 40 p.c. from the districts, through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs. Families may be assisted through settlement on suitable farm lands. 
The Single Men’s Division maintains two hostels and one welfare centre to care 
for unemployable, single, homeless men without municipal domicile. Single ex- 
Service men are cared for at Calgary and Edmonton without being placed in 
institutions. The Province has also established nine Metis colonies where settlers 


_ have extensive fishing, hunting and trapping rights, and are encouraged to engage 
in lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. Educational services are provided 


and government-operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


Widows and Disabled Persons Pensions—Under the Widows Pension Act 
which came into force on Apr. 1, 1952, widows aged 60 to 64 years, inclusive, may 
receive pensions of up to $40 per month. Wives of husbands committed to 
hospital under the Mental Diseases Act and wives who have been deserted without 
reasonable cause for a specified period are also eligible if within the age group. To 
be eligible, applicants must meet certain conditions of need and residence and must 
not be in receipt of a mothers’ or blind persons’ allowance. The maximum income 
including the pension is $720 a year. 


The Disabled Persons Pension Act, which came into force on June 1, 1953, 
provides for the payment of pensions of up to $40 per month to persons who are not 
under 21 years of age and who have suffered from a chronic disability for at least 
12 months and are therefore unable to accept gainful employment. To be eligible, 


an applicant must not be in receipt of assistance under certain other statutory 
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programs. The income limits including the pension are, for a single person, $720 
a year and, for a married person living with his spouse, $1,200 a year including the 
income of the spouse. 


British Columbia.—The administration of provincial welfare services by 
the Social Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare is decentralized 
through district and municipal offices in six regions covering the whole Province. 
Generalized field service is provided by provincial social workers. The staff of 
the Social Welfare Branch is also responsible for welfare services required in con- 
nection with a number of programs operated by the Health Branch. 

Cities and municipalities of over 10,000 population must have their own social 
welfare departments to administer the social assistance program and to provide 
case-work services. The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of municipal social 
workers or, where more than one is needed, matches the municipal appointees worker 
for worker. Smaller municipalities may have their own or amalgamated social- 
welfare departments or they may pay for the services of the Social Welfare Branch. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child Welfare Division administers legislation 
governing the protection of children, including adoptions, and provides direct 
services except at Vancouver and Victoria where it supervises the Children’s Aid 
Societies. Municipalities are responsible for the costs of maintaining wards, but the 
Province reimburses them to the extent of 80 p.c. of such expenditure and pays 
the entire cost for children in unorganized areas. The Province pays the total 
maintenance cost of wards who are children of unmarried mothers. Child-caring 
institutions, boarding homes and day nurseries are licensed and supervised. The 
Social Welfare Branch administers a Boys’ and a Girls’ Industrial School for delin- 
quent children. Family case-work and rehabilitative supervision of boys and girls 
released from the schools are carried on in co-operation with the Psychiatric Division 
and the probation service of the Juvenile Courts, which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney-General’s Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The Social Welfare Branch operates the Provincial Home 
which provides care for aged men. In addition, the Province operates Provincial 
Homes for the Aged under the mental health program administered by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary’s Department, as well as the Provincial Infirmary for chronic care 
under the B.C. Hospital Insurance Service. The Province also contributes 33 p.c. of 
the capital cost of construction of municipal nursing homes, and licenses and super- 
vises municipal and private nursing homes and boarding homes. The maintenance 
of needy residents, where necessary, is shared with the municipalities on an 80-20 
basis. The Province assumes the total cost for provincial charges. 


Social Assistance—The social assistance program is administered by the 
Director of Welfare and supervised by the Family Division. It includes allowances 
to indigent individuals or families, counselling services, occupational training and 
the maintenance costs of nursing-home or boarding-home care. The Province 
reimburses the municipalities 80 p.c. of the cost of basic and certain supplementary 
social assistance payments to indigent municipal residents and assumes the total 
cost of assistance granted to provincial residents. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for 
injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, 
or by a specified industrial disease. A summary of provincial workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation is given in the Labour Chapter. 
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Subsection 4.—Care of Dependent and Handicapped Persons 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions are compiled every five 
years. The Census of 1951 covered 533 institutions, 490 being residential institutions 
and 43 being day nurseries. Table 11 shows selected data for 1950 concerning the 
residential institutions, while Table 12 presents statistics concerning the persons 
under care on June 1, 1951. 


11._Summary Statistics of Reporting Charitable, Benevolent and Welfare 
Institutions, by Province, 1959 


Item N’f’ld. PSB: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Institutions reportirig!................... 9 6 24 23 157 136 
Oo GR) A Se ih oe 650 646 15239 1,815 24, 840 9,872 
Personnel full-tiMe. so. n he ee be oe eee oe 108 112 229 301 5, 647 1,734 
Operating Body— 
COUR SITE TS 0d Oe ea en ee 2 2 5 2 J 4 
MGVRCOTPOLAION ci. oo ooo xe vs dae gos tee 1 — 1 1 2 8 
Religious organization..............-. 3 3 uf 10 137 51 
LOH. SB Dente Se ee ee Eee ee 3 1 11 10 17 73 
Movement of Population— 
BMUEAIGSTONG cco vrs. 5 is wig fois swede ee ata 360 322 843 860 16,748 13,625 
EERE fo dice cmc cio Pos a ee oles 363 195 757 734 15,755 12, 437 
eRe Ger ce ae oe baste een. 48 78 79 91 1, 256 793 
Days of care during 1950.............. 200, 244 209,201 362,386 428,019 | 7,739,682 | 2,886,010 
Personnel, Full-time— 
Social-service workers...............- 12 9 16 7 91 80 
FEMA PO MUSES. § fe ok cs cosetreeiawne shone e 14 5 9 11 135 124 
Other woe erect et ecn ence see eesseseeers 82 98 204 283 5,421 1,530 
Yukon 
Man. Sask. Alta, BG: and Canada 
N.W.T 
No No No No. No No 
Institutions reporting!...............+++- 26 31 46 30 2 490 
MSITECATINGCIEY: 12), to). chs ceo tyes Lisle Boe cs 1,542 12613 2,972 1,215 66 46,470 
Fetsonnel, full-time.................:5 377 338 508 208 11 9,573 
Operating Body— 
eempetmINeN Gal 1. slaciecia sss ocs fi 'a.cieleicls neve 4 6 6 G — 39 
MORTOTALION. «0. <a ccccvaeseeccess il 2 2 6 -- 24 
Religious organization................ 10 16 21 9 2 269 
OLAS 2 a pee 11 7 17 8 — 158 
Movement of Population— 
il el ee ie a 1,150 1,324 2,495 1,107 2 38, 836 
MOET ECG ohare Bic Sie Patented Se badd Pb 978 1,216 2,219 979 8 35, 641 
RC a 200 113 199 71 — 2,928 
Days of care during 1950.............. 449,166 | 451,318 | 888,830 | 347,790 10,623 13, 923, 269 
Personnel, Full-time— 
ocial-service workers............+++: 75 10 27 15 — 342 
ixvaduate nurses’. ...........02..0.05. 23 24 29 13 2 389 
Oe eee eee 279 304 452 180 9 8,842 


1 Excludes day nurseries. 
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12.—Statistics of Persons under Care in Charitable, Benevolent and Welfare 
Institutions, by Province, at June 1, 1951 


Yukon 
Item N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and |(Canada 
: N.W.T. 
No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No 
Adults— 
Malesia cosa eatels 67| 177|- 847) 265) 2,821) 3,095} 536) 472) 614} 606 2) 9,002 
Hemalowon.. aie. 105} 222) 332)- 336) 3,937] 2,817) 476) 367] 364] 637 2 9,595 
Children— 
Male. vere ete te 93 91 338 308} 8,245) 1,580 265 261 776 167 13]) 12,137 
HemiHl@rcnceaerens 286 82 314 329| 5,634] 1,525 216 252 699 189 13] 9,539 


Totals, Under Care 551) 572) 1,331) 1,238/20,637) 9,017) 1,493) 1,352) 2,453) 1,599 30) 40,273 


- In homes for adults.. 155, 266] 614) 504] 3,564) 5,718} 922). 817) 903) 1,196} — | 14,659 


In Homes for Adults 
and Children—1 


HA luilihss Megs i eae Wd Reet! 5) 65 97| 3,194) 194 90 22 75 47 4 3,938 
Ghildren. 2. eek. < 61 27| 234) 223) 3,803] 301 77 82|-- 194; - 119 2) 5,123 
In homes for children 318} 146) 398)  414/ 9,899) 1,558) 208) 481) 1,281) 206 24) 14,883 


In day nurseries..... — a 20; — 177| 1,246} 196, — ‘| — 31; — | 1,670 


1 Includes homes for unmarried mothers. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the 
provision of health and welfare services, planning and education. ‘These agencies, 
some of which are described below, supplement the services of the federal and 
provincial authorities in many fields and play a leading role in stimulating public 
awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
association of organizations and individual citizens in partnership to secure compre- 
hensive, well-administered social services of high quality for the Canadian people. 
It furnishes authoritative information, technical advice and field service in the main 
areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning and action 
by serving as a link between the public and private agencies. Member organizations 
include community chests and councils, private social agencies, various federal, 
provincial and municipal departments and other groups and individuals active in 
the fields of health, welfare and education. 


The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members with 
the help of a nationally representative elected board of governors. Aided by 
professional staff, the members work together through divisions of Child and Family 
Welfare, Recreation, Public Welfare, Delinquency and Crime, and Community 
Chests and Councils. Other aspects of social welfare are dealt with by special com- 
mittees and departments, including the Department of French-speaking Services. 


Some subjects to which the Council is giving study are: labour, Canadian 
adoption laws as a step towards improved adoption procedure in all provinces, needs 
of the aged, public assistance, residence and settlement legislation, rehabilitation . 
of the disabled, health insurance and civil defence. A large number of surveys on a 
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variety of subjects have been requested by agencies, communities and provinces. 
Council publications include the periodicals Canadian Welfare and Bien-étre social 
canadien, an annual directory of Canadian welfare services, and division bulletins, 
pamphlets and reports. 


Canadian Conference of National Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Organizations.—The Conference, set up in 1949, provides national health and 
welfare agencies with a clearing-house and a medium for exchange of experience 
and for joint study and action with a view to increasing co-operation in matters of 
common concern. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—The Institute, founded in 


1918, provides extensive rehabilitative services for blind persons and carries on an 


active program for the prevention of blindness. Its services include home teaching 
of touch reading and writing, handicrafts, occupational training and placement, 
welfare services and financial assistance. It operates factories to afford employment 
for blind men and women and controls tobacco stands, news stands and industrial 
cafeterias managed by the sightless. Field services are provided through over 30 
district offices staffed by field workers and teachers, most of whom are blind. The 
Institute maintains a national library of Braille and recorded literature, operates 
several residences and gives financial support to recreational clubs for blind persons. 
In the preventive field, it operates eye clinics, arranges treatments and distributes 
literature. The Institute is supported by government grants and voluntary 
subscriptions. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The peacetime program of the Society 
consists of eight major services. The operation of outpost hospitals and of a blood- 
transfusion service are important projects in nearly all provincial divisions. Nutrition 
and visiting homemaker’s services, and instruction in swimming and water safety 
are carried on in most branch areas. In addition, relief is supplied in times of 
national and international disaster, craft training and recreational centres are 
operated for hospitalized war veterans, and a national inquiry bureau traces persons 
for the purpose of reuniting families and friends. 


The Canadian Junior Red Cross promotes health and good citizenship in 
_ schoolroom branches across Canada. As part of its program, the Junior Red Cross 
Crippled Children’s Fund is maintained to assist in providing treatment for handi- 
capped children. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 
is a voluntary public health agency, national in scope and having as its primary 
object the care of the sick in their own homes. Care is given, under medical direction, 
by visiting nurses to medical, surgical and maternity patients, a large percentage 
of whom would otherwise be without skilled nursing services. Patients are expected 
to pay the cost of the home visits, but fees are scaled according to family income and 
Service is never refused because of inability to pay. 


Part-time nursing service is given in industrial plants where the number of 
employees does not warrant full-time employment of a nurse. In smaller centres 
where the Order provides the only public health. nurse, the program is usually 
enlarged to include school nursing, assistance at immunization clinics and child 
health centres, and other public health services. 
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The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada is a voluntary 
association devoted to health education. Through the media of press, radio, posters, 
pamphlets, motion pictures and the public platform, the League keeps the public 
informed concerning the health value of milk pasteurization, immunization pro- 
cedures for preventable diseases, proper nutritional habits, sanitary work practices 
by public food-handlers and organized health programs for industrial workers. 
The League supplements its year-round program with the annual sponsoring of 
National Health and National Immunization Weeks. 


The Order of St. John.—The primary purpose of the Order is to teach first 
aid and home nursing to citizens of Canada irrespective of age, race and creed, 
and to provide trained and organized personnel to help in time of emergency. 
The Canadian branch was organized in 1895 and, since that time, more than 
1,250,000 persons have been trained and have passed examinations in various sub- 
jects. The Order has its headquarters and national offices at Ottawa, branches in 
every province and local centres in hundreds of cities, towns and villages throughout 
Canada. There are two subsidiary branches, the St. John Ambulance Association 
and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, the first devoted to teaching and the second 
to rendering voluntary public assistance as required. ‘The Order has been selected 
as the official organization to train civil defence workers in basic and advanced 
first aid. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—The Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society was incorporated in 1948 for the purpose of 
reducing morbidity and mortality from arthritic and rheumatic diseases. Its 
objectives include the raising of funds to support research, the education of profes- 
sional personnel and of the general public, and the promotion and organization of 
treatment facilities. A Medical Advisory Board composed of leading physicians, 
surgeons and scientists advises on the research program, professional education 
and public relations. 


Divisions of the Society are organized in nearly every province. Arthritis 
clinics sponsored by the Society have been established in 30 out-patient hospital 
departments and, in addition, 44 mobile physiotherapy units provide treatment and 
consultations to those unable to leave home. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Canadian Mental Health 
Association operated between the years 1918 and 1950 as the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. The Association carries on a continuous educational campaign 
for the general public on various aspects of mental health and, in co-operation with 
the University of Toronto, conducts a mental health liaison course for- selected 
teachers from all provinces. Provincial branches seek to promote a better under- 
standing of the problems of mental illness and the need for community participation 
in mental health services. The program of the Association also includes fact-finding 
surveys of current mental health services and research studies of specific aspects 
of mental illness and social behaviour. 


Other National Health Organizations.—Additional voluntary agencies 
are engaged in a variety of health activities including financial support and operation 
of educational programs, research and training, and the provision of treatment. 
These activities may be directed towards the general public or towards specific 
categories of ill or disabled persons, such as the paraplegics. Some organizations, 
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such as those dealing with the blind and the deaf, are interested in the welfare as 
well as the health problems of the groups served. Organizations of professional 
medical and related personnel, in particular of public health personnel, assist in the 
development of agencies and in guiding their activities. 


PART IV.—VETERANS HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES* 
Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


The great majority of veterans have now been assimilated into civilian life and 
the work of the Department of Veterans Affairs has settled into a well-defined 
pattern, its major functions being concerned with medical treatment, payment of 
_ pensions and allowances, welfare work and land settlement. The Department 
maintains 18 district offices and two sub-district offices in Canada as well as 
district offices at London, England. The administration of the Veterans’ Land 
Act also requires the maintenance of district and regional offices in locations as 
accessible as possible to veterans. ‘Travelling welfare officers operate from these 
offices. 


The basis of administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established 
in 1944, is dealt with in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 1053-1054. The work of the 
Department as it developed year by year is outlined in subsequent editions and is 
brought up to Mar. 31, 1953, in the following Sections. 


Section 2.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


Medical Services.—It is the policy of the Department to give veterans the 
most modern medical treatment possible. Wherever a Departmental hospital is situ- 
ated in proximity to a medical school, close co-operation is maintained between the 
two. Veterans hospitals are actively engaged in under-graduate and post-graduate 
teaching, and members of the medical faculties are employed in the hospitals with 
other specialists! Eleven hospitals have received approval by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for advanced post-graduate teaching in 
internal medicine and general surgery. Seven of these are also approved for 
advanced post-graduate teaching in specialties. The majority of the consultant 
staffs at Departmental hospitals are employed on a part-time basis and are also 
usually engaged in medical teaching. 


Professional and other members of the university staffs are employed as 
consultants and advisers in the same way as medical consultants. Thus, the 
Department receives expert advice in nursing, pathology, medical social services 
and other medical sciences. 


Special centres for the investigation and treatment of arthritis, paraplegia, 
tuberculosis, ete., are active in the larger hospitals. Where Departmental facilities 
are not available, veterans with service-related disabilities receive treatment and ~ 
hospitalization through the doctor of their choice. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 106 research projects were submitted to 
the Advisory Board for Medical Research and Education and, of these, 58 were 
continuing and 48 were new. ‘These projects included clinical research of the 
effects of ACTH and Cortisone on various diseases, a follow-up study on Hong Kong 


.* Contributed by the various Branches of the Department of Veterans Affairs through G. G. Yates, 
Chief of Information. 
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prisoners of war, a study on Canadian veterans of World War II and a five-year 
study of gunshot wounds of the head. During the fiscal year 1952-53, the Depart- 
ment embarked on a long-term project concerning the causes and treatment of 
atherosclerosis. An ultracentrifuge—one of the few in Canada—was installed at 
Montreal for carrying out the necessary analyses. In addition, studies were in 
progress on paraplegia, mental diseases, chronic bronchitis and circulatory diseases. 
Research information is constantly being exchanged with authorities in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


At the end of 1952, the Department had in operation 9,915 beds in 19 institu- 
tions. Of these, 12 were active treatment hospitals, two were health and occupa- 
tional centres for convalescents, four were veterans homes and one was a special 
institution. (See also p. 242.) 


Dental Services.—The number of dental treatments given during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1941-53 were:— , 


Year ended Mar. 31— Treatments Year ended Mar. 31— Treatments 
No. No. 

LA ree eae a eniatin th ta) 5 Syaese te 99,590 DL i eee eee eR eee FANS CAE 1,191,218 
194 Mee Agee eR reereeG Sec e 73,113 TQ AQT Oe srecers ttocclose: texcretocenc le ecees 218,173 
DQ 43 Fe Karts Moreeetteaeies 102,554 LOS Oat twee cee Moan 158, 149 
OA Neh wae Wore Aer eons cents are ceare 66, 562 LOD Meee ee ere eysrrcats oe epee 128, 206 
LOADS Aisa nities fence 249,170 ODD Ree ee atd stared Staves 103, 242 
19AG ERR seree fhe nae coe 509, 703 LOSSES atk eee de EE 103, 255 
TOA fetrye ten. cio ee rh we 2,700, 052 


Prosthetic Services.—The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs supplies, by manufacture or procurement, all orthopedic and 
surgical appliances prescribed by the Treatment Services Branch. ‘The maintenance 
and renewal of such prostheses for all eligible cases is also the concern of the Branch. 
A large modern centre at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, together with 11 district 
centres and five visiting centres in the principal cities, extends the manufacturing, 
maintenance and fitting service across the country. This system ensures a stand- 
ardization of parts of major prostheses, a control of quality of supplies and avail- 
ability of service at all times. 


A Research and Development Section at Toronto is constantly at work on 
improvements and, in co-operation with the manufacturing services, conducts the 
field-testing of new developments. Close contact is maintained with the National 
Research Council and with research committees in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 61,488 persons were supplied with appli- 
ances or accessories compared with 60,053 during the previous fiscal year. Total 
issues during these two years numbered 117,374 and 113,530, respectively. 


Vetcraft Shops.—The Department operates Vetcraft Shops at Toronto and 
Montreal giving sheltered employment to disabled veterans. These shops manu- 
facture poppy emblems and wreaths for sale by the Canadian Legion on Remem- 
brance Day. An average of 60 veterans are employed. Production value was. 
approximately $238,800 for the 1952 campaign. 
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Section 3.—Pensions and Allowances 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—The Commission administers the 
Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of the Department of Veterans Affairs. The 
Head Office of the Commission is at Ottawa and representatives, known as Pension 
Medical Examiners, are located at each District Office of the Department. 


It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate upon claims for injury 
or disease resulting in disability or death during service with the Naval, Army or 
Air Forces of Canada, and to consider claims for the supplementation of awards to 
Canadians who suffered disability or death while serving in the Armed Forces of » 
the United Kingdom or its allies in World War I or World War II. 


The Pension Act.—Under the Pension Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 207):— 


(1) Pensions payable to veterans of the Fenian Raid and Northwest Rebellion under 
_-authority of Orders in Council are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(2) Pensions payable by Great Britain on account of Canadians who served in the 
South African War are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(3) Pensions for peacetime service prior to World War I payable under Orders in 
Council are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 


(4) Pensions are paid in respect of service in World Wars I and II for injury or disease 
or the aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death attributable to or in- 
curred during service. 


(5) Pensions for peacetime service between World Wars I and II and subsequent thereto 
are paid when the injury or disease or aggravation thereof resulting in disability 
or death arose out of or was directly connected with service. 


. (6) Special provision was made for the Canadian Army Special Force and for those 
who serve in a theatre of operations. 


In previous issues of the Year Book information is given regarding the develop- 
ment of Canadian pension legislation and yearly statistics regarding numbers and 
liability. As at Dec. 31, 1952, pensions in force were as follows:— 


Payable— Pensions Liability 
No. $ 
PLONE EM CAN LS: cnc sircienle catheter neta eke sinus. sie « oleh ones 83, 695 33,909, 476 
PERMA ORIG. fa a talgs ) eel reais aac ae wis oo ols tele eie de% wears 160,610 91,461, 688 
Mapai reir Cite dh Sears ee ae a ioe wee 194,305 125, 371, 164 


The pension paid for a total disability to a former member of the Armed Forces of 
the rank of major and below, with a wife and two or more children, amounts to a 
personal pension of $125 monthly, an additional $45 for his wife, $20 for the first 
child, $15 for the second, and $12 for each additional child. If he is helpless and in 
need of attendance, he is granted a Helplessness Allowance, which might vary from a 
minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,400 per annum depending on the amount 
of attendance required. In the case of the blind, where the attendance required 
is not constant, the helplessness award is $960 per annum. 


A pensioned widow receives $100 per month, with $40 for the first child, $30 
for the second and $24 for each additional child. If she remarries, she is granted 
one year’s pension as a final payment and pension usually continues for her 
children. Pension for a boy expires when he reaches the age of 16, and for a girl 
at 17. However, it may be continued to the age of 21 if the child is making 
satisfactory progress in a course of education approved by the Commission. 
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Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act.—This Act extends pension 
legislation to a number of civilian groups whose work was closely associated with 
the World War II war effort, including merchant seamen, auxiliary services personnel, 
fire fighters who served in the United Kingdom, special constables with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, overseas welfare workers, etc. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau, staffed by Pensions Advocates, 
most of whom are lawyers, was established in 1930 to assist those seeking war 
disability or dependant’s pension in presenting their claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission (see 1947 Year Book, p. 1142). This service is also given to persons 
applying for pension under the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. ‘There 
are District Pensions Advocates in all district offices of the Department. The 
service is free of charge and most applications for pension are handled in this way. 
At Mar. 31, 1953, the Veterans’ Bureau had 6,644 active claims in hand. 


Section 4.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Veterans Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
is responsible for the administration of benefits available to discharged members 
of the Forces under the terms of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, the War Service 
Grants Act, and the Veterans Benefit Act of 1951. a 

The Department renders assistance to veterans and advises them in social prob- 
lems through the Social Service Division of the Veterans Welfare Services Branch. At 
the same time, it does not duplicate any service that is already available to a veteran 
as a citizen. The rehabilitation of women veterans has been conducted along with 
that of the male veterans and no particular problems have been encountered. 


War Service Grants.—The amounts expended as gratuities under the War 
Service Grants Act up to Mar. 31, 1953, are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Gratuity Payments under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-53 


Year and Service Navy Army Air Force | Miscellaneous Total 

1945— $ $ $ $ $ 

OP CEB As eee lerre kc erie te oiete 973,958 14, 663, 621 3, 468, 852 — 19,106, 431 
1945-46— : 

HOT COSWINe eee eet Oe aie corde 27,277,979 | 121,008,582 64,157, 016 - 212, 438, 577 

Canadian Fire Fighters...... — — — 161,760 161,760 

Auxiliary Services........... 180 58, 646 36,116 a= 94,942 
1946-47— 

HOrCes £2 By ae eee 17,766, 529 170, 658,329 32,949, 430 = 221,374, 288 

Auxiliary Services........... 365 254, 616 98,475 = 353, 456 
1947-48— 

HOrces) 28s Soe aro oe 940,778 MesSGeals 1,372,651 — 13, 699, 742 

Auxiliary Services........... — 315,046 | Cr. 5,198 —- 309, 848 
1948-49— 

I OLGRS oar crac: beeen ee 140, 907 589, 132 226, 686 = 956, 725 

Auxiliary Services........... _- 35, 563 — — 35, 563 
1949-50— 

ROTCES ho eacae ee eee 37,595 BES Olle! 168, 582 = 339,294 

Auxiliary Services........... = 9,483 = = 9,483 

Netherlands, The........... = = = 91,737 91,737 
1950-51— 

Rorees sim saris Ate Oe 21,318 76,348 344,717 | . a 442,383 
1951-52— 

1 Mey cers ee Aaa ee aided 9,708 128, 058 124, 366 a= 262,132 

special Horcessiee eee tos cee, 1,340 18, 208 — —- 19,548 
1952-53— 

ROD Ons one Gyan S citace cre ance : a i Yr we 112, 437 

Special Horcoc sien es 600, 036 2,769,829 26,567 aan 3,396, 432 

Totals i FR f 508k a bed 32 pe 473,204,778 
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Re-establishment Credits.—To Mar. 31, 1953, 979,385 veterans re-estab- 
lishment credit accounts had been opened and 747,284 of these accounts had been 
closed owing to authorization having been given for the complete disposal of the 
credit. In addition to the $285,584,280 authorized for use for the purposes listed in 
Table 2, about $59,132,333 was written off for veterans who had used the alternative 
benefit of training, or had made application to settle under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
Of the total re-establishment credit issued to Mar. 31, 1953, more than 79 p.c. was 
used for homes. 


The expenditures made to Mar. 31, 1958, resulted from 1,988,377 individual 
approved applications for use of the credit. 


2.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purposes, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1952 and 1953, with Cumulative Totals to Mar. 31, 1953 


Total to 
Purpose 1952 1953 Mar. 31, 
1953 
$ $ $ 
Homes— 
Purchased under National Housing Act...............0005- 130, 439 64,320 3,195,177 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act......... 750, 376 478,147 31,421, 167 
USUE[PSECU RS SOUL CS BAS <chaeacpeh SIC ct PIR es ae ee ac 481,137 391, 133 15, 602,417 
uMMLNre and.eq MipMeNt. 60 Geek sic.s Toleld oem 's Sabb cb ees eee le 5,924, 726 4,627,488 170, 668,396 
Pe IMCTION Ob MROLULH Cs keels oc ceo aciels wis sree Slvis siete mince. citys 78, 822 60,578 4,313,730 
TOGAIS; ELOMECS Sco cbse cs cite Sahg hale sees He 7,065,500 5,621, 666 225, 200,887 
Business— 
Pero tasistst OFA SINC o ae cx ersfoie lace eluents, cosas’ ale», oie w'e's oo eteaiale 41,302 16,566 3, 640,890 
RE SORANCICATIVAL SR cts: eae cc eee ce te cee Neca eet es cares 517, 834 403 , 823 24,125,848 
SEeACHGPAT CG COUMDINION G4 s-srcve one clove sisi aiclel ops oie © bidaleverd é.o's we oir'S 972,313 744, 130 24,452,529 
Totals, RSUSINCSS 25s. a2 he eo daale soles ines oto be 1,531, 449 1,164,519 52,219, 267 
Miscellaneous— 
AGIEANCO) ENMUELICS < CLG ja drsiesshosedes ores ark boelp over ele Sinceck's ejeleipneiwle 581, 421 382,159 7,508, 788 
Special equipment for training. 6.5.05 ccces ceases seeces > 44,482 39,748 608, 517 
(CLT ATITIOS. ABs aks Sheer tones ARNE SRS clases ie er 21,245 19,925 46,821 
Totals, Miscellameous.................e-eeeeees 647,148 441,832 8,164,126 
Grand 206 tals 6 353 ak as Peace aioh 9,544,097 75228,017 285,584, 280 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The Casualty Welfare Division, the function of 
which is to provide vocational guidance, assistance in securing suitable employment 
and vocational after-care, maintains a register of all those veterans whose disabilities 
in relation to other factors, such as education, previous employment experience 
and personality, constitute a serious problem in occupational adjustment. 

There were, up to Mar. 31, 1953, 38,085 registrations with this Division of 
which 6,662 were still active cases. The registration, according to the type of 
disability, is shown in the following statement:— 


Type of Disability Active Cases Closed Cases 
No. No 

PASTA GALLON teres poe ety sietre alae Aloe AL Cre cea wae esata samickat sun's ohn s 240 1,998 
Neuro-muscular and skeletal system disabilities............. 1,494 10,392 
Total and partial loss of hearing or sight...............--+005 313 2,474 
REIT IOPICHI CASES -2 5 << sichotciste access dete Sette mnie a a/ss'ceisleod-oters 279 1,107 
PPAr rend: VOSCHIAN SVStEM) cai. sicle.cisinid eee Ae Sa satin s sic em ace ecore« 337 3,163 
BECHDINATONY. CISTI GIES tn eats oie ce ee woe eR ts Oalalc ee 2,992 7,491 
Mental and emotional disabilities...............2 00 ee eee eens 309 686 
SPER EU LTO hra Na cheer eae auch oh ieicia. dite © Skies wiekasa tere (slapoheio sale § 698 4,112 

PO TAT eter ee tt Obw Iai oe xcs iancVerees iors MpoveNal ese) eye. cp 6,662 31,423 
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Among the national agencies with which the Department is in continuous 
liaison in connection with casualty welfare are: the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Veterans Association; the Canadian Legion, BESL; the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind; the Canadian Paraplegic Association; the Canadian Red 
Cross Society; the Canadian Tuberculosis Association; the National Society of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing; and War Amputations of Canada. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1953, the total number of registrants 
increased by almost 1,300 cases but the number of active cases decreased by 976. 
Progress in the rehabilitation of the cases between Mar. 31, 1952, and Mar. 31, 1953, 
was as follows:— 


Status Mar. 31, 1952 Mar.31, 1953 
No. No. 
BGhech Veani@s10 tee ryppeor ies a8. Aor ORIG MA OSI OrK Gone SS neeInD 29,991 31, 267 
(Unemployede.ceahiie teres tis close ee a othoeiaohiate sea tielele seers 786 669 
Receiving treatment, training or other services.............. 3, 037 2,887 
Rehabilitationinotieastb less: snc cet. cee aeketaeai eile ee 1,874 2,088 
WIGSEAFOTAW VEAM Ee rtrstets crcitnie oe ice err re te menlacemitre ices 1, 100 1,174 
PPOTATIS Sle essis, o sieree eit estes eave octevereie ec ietoiartereiee ake 36, 788 38,085 


Social Service.—The Social Service Division is staffed by professionally 
qualified social workers who act as consultants to Veterans Welfare Officers dealing 
with social problems of veterans and their dependants and handle the more complex 
problems directly. They also have special responsibility regarding staff training 
in social welfare principles and methods. The Division maintains close liaison with 
a wide variety of health and welfare agencies, both public and private, to ensure 
that veterans and their dependants obtain all possible assistance from the com- 
munity, to which they may be entitled as citizens. 


_ At the request of the Department of National Defence, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs inquires into home circumstances of members of the Armed Forces. 
These inquiries are designed to assist the Department of National Defence in making 
administrative decisions regarding applications for compassionate leave, posting 
and discharge, and to help the dependants by counselling and, where necessary, 
by referring them to community agencies. The Social Service Division maintains a 
full-time liaison office at National Defence Headquarters to facilitate this work. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 3,700 such cases were referred to the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, an increase of almost one-quarter over the previous year. 


Rehabilitation of Older Veterans.—Gainful employment of older veterans, 
is a continuing problem requiring special attention. Employers have responded 
admirably to the placement activities of the veteran sections of the National 
Employment Service, and of the “Older Veteran’? Welfare Counsellors of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Out of a present population of 340,000 veterans of World War I whose average 
age is 61 years, the unplaced portion of those seeking employment throughout 
Canada is less than 6,000. 


The Corps of Commissionaires is now firmly organized from Newfoundland to 
Vancouver Island. Employers are finding it a convenient and economical means 
of filling positions in which trustworthiness is of prime importance. About 6,000 | 
older veterans, many over 70 years of age, are steadily employed through the Corps 
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of Commissionaires. Employers generally have come to recognize the advantages 
of older men, particularly veterans, for many jobs that are unattractive or unsuitable 
for younger men. 


A ‘team-work’ procedure has been developed between the Department, the 
National Employment Service and local veterans associations, to help fit every 
older veteran into a job he can do, or otherwise to ensure his means of maintenance. 
Collectively, about 50,000 cases a year are handled. 


Assistance Fund.—New Assistance Fund Regulations were made by Order 
in Council P.C. 3730, dated Aug. 6, 1952, following the passage of the revised 
War Veterans Allowance Act. A veteran or a widow receiving an allowance under 
_ the Act, with no other income, may, if considered to be in need under the Regula- 
tions, be granted up to $120 per annum from the Fund. Assistance is paid in the 
form of a continuing monthly grant in cases where income is insufficient to meet 
the cost of rent, fuel, food and health needs calculated according to the prescribed 
formula. In other cases, a single grant may be given to meet an emergency. 


Applicants are helped to obtain financial assistance from any other source to 
which they may be entitled, and to utilize all available community health and 
welfare resources. Increased monthly allowances under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act of 1952, made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1952, plus the granting of Old Age Security 
to War Veterans Allowance recipients at age 70, reduced applications to the Assist- 
ance Fund. From Aug. 6, 1952, to Mar. 31, 1953, the reported number of applicants 
was 2,554, of which 2,190 were assisted.’ 


Education Assistance.—Assistance for the university training of veterans 
is provided under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act as outlined in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 321-322. Since veterans were obliged to commence their university 
training within 15 months after discharge, the number entering training has dropped 
very sharply. In the academic year 1952-53, approximately 1,400 veterans in 
universities were receiving assistance through the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
compared with about 8,000 in 1951-52, 15,000 in 1949-50 and 24,000 in 1948-49. 
_ Since the commencement of the training program, 9,000 veterans have had insufficient 
qualifying service to carry them through to graduation but 6,068 of them qualified 
for continued assistance by securing scholarship standing. The distribution of 
the 1,400 veterans enrolled in 1952-53, by academic years, was: first year 97; second 
year 120; third year 142; fourth or subsequent year 660, and post-graduate 381. 
Since the inception of the rehabilitation program in 1941, 54,600 veterans have 
received university training. This includes 50 men who served with the Special 
Force in Korea. 


The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act, 1953, became effective 
July 1, 1953. The purpose of this legislation is to make it financially possible for 
pensioned sons and daughters of men who have died as a result of war service to 
proceed with educational training beyond the secondary school level. An eligible 
student may receive a monthly allowance of $25 while actually in full-time intra- 
mural attendance at an educational institution in Canada requiring high-school 
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graduation for admission thereto. In addition to the allowance, tuition and other 
fees are payable under conditions respecting educational training that applied in 
the case ot World War II veterans. 


Rehabilitation Benefits for Members of the Special Force.—The Veterans 
Benefit Act, 1951, provides for the extension of rehabilitation benefits to ex-members 
of the Special Force. Persons who enlisted in the Special Force, served in a theatre 
of operations and were discharged on strength of the Special Force are eligible for 
benefits similar to those provided for veterans of World War II. This also applies 
to members of the reserve and regular forces who served with the Special Force 
in a theatre of operations subject to certain conditions and time limits respecting 
commencement and termination of the service performed with the Special Force. 


The Veterans’ Land Act.—The net number of accounts opened during the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1953, was 4,223, representing an increase in new settlement 
under this Act of 336 as compared with the previous fiscal year. Included in the 
new accounts were 21 opened for veterans of the Special Force. 


The payment record of the veterans settled under the Act was further improved 
during 1952-53. Out of 47,451 World War II veterans with repayable contracts 
in effect at Mar. 31, 1958, only 0-3 p.c. of the small holders were in arrears of $100 or 
more, and only 2-8 p.c. of the full-time farmers and commercial fishermen were in 
arrears in excess of $200. Of the latter, the majority are settled in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and payment from them is anticipated as soon as circumstances permit them 
to deliver and market their 1952 harvest. 


Lower prices for farm products, unaccompanied by a corresponding decrease 
in the price of the things farmers buy, forced VLA farmers and the Administration 
officials to extend and intensify the attention they have been giving to methods of 
reducing farm production costs. In their day-to-day contact with these veterans 
and through field days, demonstrations, evening meetings and the dissemination 
of sound agricultural information, the VLA supervisory staff have assisted them to 
maintain or increase their incomes in the face of the lower price trend. 


Supervision activity in connection with small holders continued to stress the 
economic advantages of the kitchen garden and the opportunities for secondary 
incomes through well-chosen agricultural enterprises. ‘The small holders were 
also encouraged and assisted to maintain the value of their properties through 
building maintenance and landscaping. 


The good payment record of the veterans is undoubtedly due, in part, to the 
advisory and educational services rendered. In this connection, the Adminis- 
tration gratefully acknowledges the extensive assistance and co-operation received 
from departments of agriculture, experimental farms, schools and colleges, and from 
private organizations and associations, commercial companies and_ successful 
farmers. 


Table 3 shows the number of veterans who qualified for settlement, the number 


for whom financial assistance was approved, and the amounts approved in the form — 


of loans and grants from the inception of the Act. to the end of March 1953. 
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3.—Summary of Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1953! 


Full-Time Small Commercial] Provincial Federal 
Item Farming Holdings Fishing Lands Lands Total 
Qualified for settlement. No. 81,779 42,620 1,085 5, 464 403 81,301 
Approved for financial 
BSSISTANCE Ss. ses No. 25, 146 28,908 899 4,412 822 59, 687 


Amounts approved for 
land and permanent 


improvements....... $ | 95,496,982 | 141,994,692 | 2,628,797 | 4,185,532 702,383 || 245,008,386 
Amounts approved for 

stock andeguipment. $ | 30,219,978 | 7,271,282 962,521 | 5,756,189 11,620 || 44,260,480 
Average amounts ap- 

proved per veteran... $ 4,999 5, 163 3,995 2N20D PAO Ay 4,846 
Average conditional 


grants per veteran... $ 1,950 1,392 1,751 | — 2,253 2,217 1,669 


1 Excludes Indian veterans on reserve Jands. 


Contracts for new houses continued at approximately the same level in 1952-53 
as in the previous year. Of the 16,673 new houses constructed, or on which con- 
struction had started, approximately 78 p.c. were builv by the veterans themselves, 
acting as their own contractors. 


4.—House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


Item time Holding ee ee ses Total 
arming Fishing Lands 
hy Re Ree Moe Oee Pe NOSES Noo eo Noe 
Pisses COMPlLOted .... 2.5 cose decsicecnsy 1,169 12,407 219 1, 087 85 14, 967 
Houses under construction............... 175 1,298 12 206 15 1,706 
Pitans projected o).02 sess <rcpiet eaiued tee 298 934 14 178 es 1,424 
Net applications for new housing........ 1,642 14, 639 245 1,471 100 18,097 


Further activity took place during 1952-53 in connection with the joint assistance 
building program on city lots with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
Order in Council P.C. 147/3233, of July 1, 1950, which authorized this program, 
was expanded in February 1953 for a period of one year by P.C. 36/258, to provide 
for the operation of the program on city lots not previously owned by the Director, 
Veterans’ Land Act. 


Veterans Life Insurance.—The administration and statistics concerning 
veterans life insurance will be found in Chapter X XVI. 


War Veterans’ Allowance.—The War Veterans’ Allowance Act is adminis- 
tered by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. The allowance provides assistance 
to veterans with service in a theatre of actual war or who, in lieu of such service, 
are in receipt of a disability pension and have reached the age of 60, or earlier if 
their physical condition prevents them from earning their own living. The allowance 
may also be paid to the widows of veterans who would themselves have been 


- qualified, but in the case of widows it is payable at the age of 55, or earlier if their 


physical condition makes the allowance necessary. The allowance is not paid as 
of right but is subject to certain financial tests. 
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This Act was completely revised during the Sixth Session of the 21st Parliament, 
1952. The new Act recognizes that many of the older veterans are still able to take 
light or intermittent employment, and its provisions encourage this by eliminating 
the ceiling on wages for eligible veterans over 60 years during the months in which 
they are employed and permitting them to receive the allowance during the months 
in which they may be unemployed. 


The maximum rate of an allowance for a single recipient was increased from 
$40.41 to $50 a month, and for a married recipient from $70.83 to $90 a month. 
The permissible income ceiling was raised from $610 to $720 a year for a single 
veteran and from $1,100 to $1,200 a year for a married veteran. Where a veteran’s 
wife is blind, the ceiling was raised from $1,100 to $1,320 a year. 


The previous provision whereby upon the death of a recipient the widow could 
be granted twelve monthly payments of the amount of the award in payment to 
him at the time of his death has been changed to permit the payment to the widow 
of the maximum amount permissible under the Act, i.e., $90 a month for twelve 
months. The same provision has been extended in the new Act to the recipient 
bereft by death of his spouse. This latter provision is entirely new and is designed 
to assist the veteran recipient in discharging the costs of the last illness and funeral 
of his wife and his adjustment to single status. 


The maximum monthly allowance for orphans has been increased to $40 for one 
orphan, $70 for two orphans, and $85 for three or more orphans of one veteran. 
The amount of personal liquid assets that an applicant may have before being 
granted the allowance is $1,000 in the case of a single veteran and $2,000 for a 
married veteran. In both instances, interest from bonds, etc., up to a maximum 
of $25 annually is permitted as exempt income. The permissible value of property 
which the veteran owns or in which he may have an equity has been raised from 
$4,000 to $6,000. Complete medical and dental treatment by the Department, 
without cost, is available. 


As at Mar. 31, 1953, there were 40,547 recipients including 9,684 widows, 
The liability for the year was $26,332,903. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. This 
is neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and adapt 
itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of the 
different legislative bodies require continued definition by the courts. 


' The exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to 
criminal law throughout Canada. This law is based on the common law of England, 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later of 
principles enunciated by generations of judges and introduced into Canada, as 
regards criminal law, by Royal Proclamation in 1763. For particulars of the federal 
judiciaries see Chapter II, pp. 45-47. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist to-day are based upon the 
British North America Act of 1867. Section 91 provides that “the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to . . . the criminal law, except 
_ the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in 
criminal matters”. In each province (Sect. 92, ss. 14), the legislature may, exclus- 
ively, make laws in relation to “the administration of justice in the province, 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both 
of civil and of criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil matters in those 
courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 101), establish any addi- 
tional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. For particulars 
of provincial judiciaries, see Chapter II, pp. 47-55. 


It is frequently difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Pro- 
cedure may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts, 
but, in a wider sense, it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising 
out of any given set of facts. | 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and 
elfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Revised by F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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Prior to Confederation, each province had its own criminal jurisprudence and 
statutes which caused great and increasing inconvenience until the adoption of 
yarious consolidation Acts, the chief of which are the Criminal Law and Amendment 
Acts of 1869 and the Criminal Procedure Act of 1886. These Acts deal exhaustively 
with procedure in respect of indictable and non-indictable offences, jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace, juvenile offenders, speedy trials, criminal law, schedules and 
forms, etc. ; 


Codification of the law of crimes by a Criminal Code Bill, founded on the 
English draft code of 1880, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of 
the Canadian Criminal Law, and on the Canadian statutory law, was introduced 
by the Minister of Justice, Sir John Thompson, passed both Houses of Parliament 
and became law on July 1, 1893. 


The Criminal Code classifies offences as indictable and non-indictable. 
Indictable offences include all offences that are not punishable by way of summary 
convictions. A limited few of such offences are triable by magistrates without 
the consent of the accused, by virtue of Part XVI of the Criminal Code relating 
to the summary trial of indictable offences. The majority, however, are triable 
only in the Superior Court of the province with a jury, or by consent of the accused, — 
either under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code relating to the speedy trial of 
indictable offences, or under Part XVI of the Criminal Code relating to the summary 
trial of indictable offences. Cases triable by jury without the consent of the 
accused are: treason, treasonable offences, assaults on the Queen, mutiny, unlaw- 
fully obtaining and communicating official information, taking of oath to commit 
certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign sovereigns, piracy, corruption 
of officers employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the Government, breach 
of trust by public officers, municipal corruption, selling of appointments to 
any office, murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, accessory after the 
fact to murder, manslaughter, rape, attempt to commit rape, defamatory libel, 
combination in restraint of trade, conspiring or attempting to commit, or being 
accessory after the fact to any of the above offences, also bribery or undue influence, 
personation or other corrupt practice under the Canada Elections Act. Also, 
when an offence is punishable with imprisonment for a period exceeding five years, 
the Attorney General may require the charge to be tried by jury. 

Capital offences now include levying war, murder, piracy in cases of violence, 
rape, and treason. This is a drastic modification of the Code as it stood a century 
and a half ago. Further details of law and procedure are given in the 1951 Year 
Book, pp. 256-258. 


In the Province of Quebec a district magistrate has powers extending beyond 
those of a magistrate in any other province. He has the same jurisdiction as a ~ 
county court judge in Ontario and disposes of cases under Part XVIII of the Criminal 
Code, whereas the jurisdiction of the magistrates of other provinces extends only 
to Parts XV and XVI of the Criminal Code. 
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Non-indictable offences include cases usually dealt with summarily by police 
magistrates and justices of the peace under Part XV of the Criminal Code or under 
the provincial summary convictions Acts, as the case may be, and comprise breaches 
of municipal regulations and other minor offences. 


The statistics presented in this Chapter are collected directly from the criminal 
courts in the different judicial districts throughout Canada. There are 157 such 
districts divided by provinces as follows: Newfoundland 7, Prince Edward Island 3, 
Nova Scotia 7, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 28, Ontario 48, Manitoba 6, Saskat- 
chewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, Yukon Territory 1 and the Northwest 
Territories 1. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 
Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty 
of the more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit non- 
indictable offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are 
more important. 


In 1949, the basis of the statistics of indictable crimes was changed from con- 
victions to persons; therefore, the tables in this Subsection can be compared only 
with those of the 1952-53 Year Book. Another significant difference from the 
previous tabulations is the change of the reporting year in 1951 from the 12 months 
ending Sept. 30 to the calendar year. 


Where any person is prosecuted at the same hearing for several offences, one 
offence has to be selected for tabulation. The rule followed is to select that for 
which the proceedings were carried to the furthest stage—to conviction and sentence 
if the prisoner was tried on several charges; if there were several convictions, the 
offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was awarded; if the 
final result of proceedings on two or more charges was the same, the most serious 
offence (as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by the law) appears in the 
tables. Where a person was prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another (e.g., 
charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter), the case appears only under 
the offence for which he was convicted. 


In the case of non-indictable offences, the figures given in Subsection 3 continue 
to be based on convictions and are comparable with those previously published. 


Statistics include only cases finally determined within the year. Cases not 
entirely disposed of within the year (e.g., tried but sentence postponed) are held 
over for the next year’s report. 


Criminal statistics for Newfoundland are included for the first time in 1951. 


During the year Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1951, the courts of Canada dealt with 34,181 


_ adults charged with 48,225 indictable crimes, of whom 28,980 were found guilty 


of 39,309 offences. This was a decrease of 7-7 p.c. as compared with the year ended 
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a 


Sept. 30, 1950, despite the addition of figures for Newfoundland included in the 
tables for the first time in 1951. 


1.— Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences and Ratio per 10,000 Population, 16 Years 
of Age or Over, by Province, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1950 and Dee. 31, 1951 


Norz.—Figures for years prior to 1951 are for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30; 1951 figures are for the 
calendar year. Statistics for the three intervening months, October-December 1950, are given in DBS 
report Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences. Figures for Newfoundland are included for the first time 
in 1951. 


SS Se SEs 
Ss ee 


1950 1951 


Ratio Ratio 
Persons Persons 
Convicted Povaeton Convicted Perle tion 


No. No. No. No. 


Province or Territory 


Newfoundland.......... Maton Gk S wes pele aioe oe eos mas Sp ee 490 23 
Prince Edward ‘Island |. yee. s.c 565 cesses sinscs seas eis 124 20 109 17 
IN OVEN SCONE 5c couaud Joon ovo CO URDU DOIOO00d NO0dGED OK: 1,464 33 1,296 31 
New: Brumayyieis ois sero scslon'c lolol iere «woe aloes apurelaians aes 905 27 746 23 
CHIH SCRA eater te aioaes mete ne aisles vielgie Sees oleae ctetatei on 6,417 25 5,726 22 
ONCATION sometime tis clsereicicisiewie cise roses ale ole! sors wleleiwiel via 12,818 39 11,801 36 
Manitoba. aseccewileiiterels cisiele orleseie late lee siete ale stole sicteha ete 1,802 32 1,565 29 
Saskatchewans cose «tae s sco oe waeewie> «sitter ides 1,134 19 1,049 19 
AT bertatewe scree et reais scle sole wile Hesse teh scnaede nen 2,401 40 2,302 36 
British Columbia ies ch once 2 v0 65.5 ee oss pidee's een eles am 4,178 50 3,821 45 

TT OCRES Soo eee sos 25 sks 2 oss ee eile 31, 243 34 28,905 30 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............0++eee0- 142 1 75 46 

Camad aes Bas chicctia sectliens dicts io ciciee 31,385 1 28,980 30 


1 Estimates of population 16 years of age or over are not available for the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


Indictable offences are divided into six classes as shown in Table 2. Class I 
covers crimes against the person. In 1951 the number of offenders in this class 
was 13-3 p.c. lower than in the previous reporting period. Two-thirds of the 
offenders were convicted of assaults of various kinds and obstructing police. Fifteen 
persons were convicted of murder (four fewer than in 1950), seven of attempted 
murder as compared with 13, and 92 of manslaughter as against 75 in the preceding 
reporting year. 


Classes II, III, IV and V cover offences against property. Thieves predomin- 
ate among the offenders in these classes though the number was slightly lower 
in 1951 than in 1950. Burglars and robbers whose serious crimes involve acts of 
violence are the next most numerous, though in 1951 they decreased by 10-4 p.c. 
as compared with the previous reporting period. The number of persons who 
maliciously damaged property also decreased by 23-6 p.c. in the same comparison. 


Miscellaneous offences are listed in Class VI. Drunken drivers increased by 
22-8 p.c. during 1951. There were 353 offenders under the Opium and Narcotic 
Drug Act, of whom 312 were convicted of possessing heroin; 238 were males; and 
297 were born in Canada. British Columbia courts convicted 54-4 p.c. of the drug 
offenders and Ontario courts 21-5 p.c. 
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2.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1959 and Dee. 31, 1951 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


1950 1951 Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Class and Offence Adults Adults | in 
Adults Convicted Adults Convicted Persons 
Charged |—————-——— Charged |—_---_Co nn victed 
No No No No. No No p.c 
Class I.— Offences against the Fetson— 
BMACICUION cian eerie eSoieas se eke ate 21 13 3 24 13 2 — 6-2 
Assault, common, aggravated and on 
police Geen ome elec die cline sige eects 5,241 3,930 225 4,551 3,298 193 —16-0 
Offences against females!............... 1,163 845 27 1,154 823 30 — 2-2 
Manslaughter and murder.............. 174 83 11 226 97 10 +13-8 
Bennted murder; shooting and wound- ; 

MAR eI ie aio nara hse aetna tate oakela-siotot or eve-ai aie 263 184 12 272 189 19 + 6-1 
Non-support, desertion................. 336 221 8 103 fel 11 —61-6 
Other offences against the person....... 396 310 27 412 332 21 + 4-7 

Totals, Class Vij esswwscies cess 7,594 | 5,586 313 | 6,742 | 4,829 286 —13-3 


Class If.—Offences against Property 
with Violence— 
Burglary and robbery.........c.seee00- 4,838 | 4,292 44 | 4,380 | 3,830 53 —10-4 


Totals, Class If.................. 4,838 | 4,292 44) 4,380] 3,830 53 —10-4 


SS ee ee es eee 


Class II.—Offences against Property 
without Violence— 


Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences| 2,265 | 1,809 141 | 2,002} 1,544 128 —14-3 
Receiving BUOLEN ZOOS jue stisens saiarece, 1,105 867 46} 1,081 815 48 — 5-5 
NE eek oy SaaS civin Facts is soles Oe ba 11,179 9,162 804 | 11,222 9,051 820 — 0-9 

Totals, Class IMM................. 14,549 | 11,838 991 | 14,305 | 11,410 996 — 3-3 


Class IV.—Malicious Offences against 
Property— 


TELS So oe SSRIS De Een ee SOG comes 136 107 5 55 35 4 —65-2 
Malicious damage to property.......... 774 606 36 668 502 35 —16:4 
Totals, Class IV................. 910 713 41 723 537 39 —23-6 


Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences 
against the Currency— 


Offences against currency............... 36 aT ~ ai 17 1 —33°-3 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. 715 607 70 613 516 58 —15-2 
Totals, Class V.................. 751 634 70 634 533 59 —15-9 
Class Vi.—Offences not included in 
the Foregoing Classes— 
Dangerous or reckless driving........... 2,006 | 1,703 31 1,708 | 1,510 25 —11-5 
Driving car while drunk................ 1,842 | 1,574 tae oO Da ee OL 7: 30 +22-8 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences 
“GILT es gs tie de ba pa a ra 3 AE RE 420 252 104 424 238 115 — 0-8 
Signing and lotteries..............0.- 897 782 61 686 558 38 —29-3 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates. 229 83 134 214 34 131 —24-0 
MIEOA SSL Ses c's a bb add OKCk yi ndes 2,441 1,985 143 | 2,173 | 1,648 164 —14-8 
Totals, Class VI................. 7,835 | 6,379 484 | 7,397 | 5,905 503 — 6-6 
Grand Totals................... 36,477 | 29,442 | 1,943 | 34,181 | 27,044 | 1,936 — 7-7 


1 Offences against females include: abortion, assault against females or wife, indecent assault, carnal 
knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape and seduction. 
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ADULTS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES BY CERTAIN CLASSES 
1949——51 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 


OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 


FORGERY AND OTHER OFFENCES 
AGAINST THE CURRENCY 


ALE ORHER 


10 
THOUSAND ADULTS 


Table 3 shows that, in 1951, 58-7 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable 
offences had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 40-9 p.c. were 
24 years of age or younger, 11-6 p.c. were 45 years of age or over and 74-9 p.c. 
lived in urban centres. Of these offenders, 93-3 p.c. were males; 89-8 p.c. were 
born in Canada; 55-6 p.c. were unmarried; 23-7 p.c. were recorded as labourers; 
and 6:5 p.c. had no remunerative employment. 

3.Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, classified by Occupation, Marital 
Status, Sex, Birthplace, etc., Years Ended Sept. 30, 19590 and Dee. 31, 1951 
Nore.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


Item 1950 1951 Item 1950 1951 
No. No. No: No. 
Type of Occupation— Sex— : 

Aor ieultuneseracos eons ore etnies 9014 1 a WN Male. Je d.wero sta ame Ones eee 29,442 | 27,044 

Armed: Servicesieea.tire scmiie sr S 264 556 Pemalescscosc. ast pase eee eee 1,943 1,936 

Clerical eae. te icckc ste coe eae = 602 838 : 

Commercial and managerial....| 2,622 | 1,790 Educational Status— 

(onstrichioneevectesn: ah ee 3,024 | 3,086 Unable to read or write......... 1,039 915 

Finance and insurance........... 70 r Elementary.....-...0+++seeeeees 19,068 | 17,012 

Fishing, trapping and logging....| 1,497 | 1,484 High School..........++++e+02+. 8,172 |e ed Ol 

Tubourery tos ae oe ee 8,166 | 6,861 || SUPeTIOL...........0eeeeeeee eee: 865 696 

Manufacturing and mechanical...| 3,012 | 3,290 INOtrZEVED ay secretes Pe NS Oct 2, 241 2,576 

Mining sbesines marion etae 703 687 Age— 

5 EAT 2 “ah g | 16 to 19 years.......0..sceeeeeeee 6,033 | 5,537 
D eee aes, Mee ee eats o SOLO A a eATE ee eee: 6,716 | 6,322 
atv ae Shae ca A 9 95 to 44-Meara oy ade ae a 13,619 | 12,814 

ROPRRIODRE Sis rir ta aie aes 9 223 || 45 years OF OVEL.....---.+s0ee0e: 3,717 | 3,378 
Public and protective......... 147 186 || Not given 1.300 929 
Studentsa teases te eres 667 BOTs) Ser ae ee ee ee : 

Other sso ee Pee eee 138 138 |Birthplace— 

Transportation and communica- Canada ss: Bete ne ee eee 27,897 | 26,021 
TONS s5 kOe kOe is 3,328 | 3,090 || British Isles and other Common- 

Unemployed and retired!........ 2,220 | 1,896 WALES nodes cs cote Lae se eee 971 885 

INOtieLvene aie! Ae Oe a ee 890 885 Lsitee Statesices.caie. ree ee eee 497 re 

Totals cc bed. oe U1} OP rnone boone Or part Ser oe od 1,260 | 1, 
iets chars Sheer Aa cea PE SBS ol Bese axe ekee ae tec lial, yee Coen 144.| "110 

PELLAL te DAUG. Other foreign countries.......... 13 6 

Single Dale oie, <0, /Aleisiniehele,s.06) vileual s¥e,s..esehs LEA aI16; 111 Not given 603 437 

Married ee ae Oo a aoe 11, 535: } 10,98). Ret. eras ae fof gir poe Se ee 

Widowed oo... 2 anjeeae sa enig nore ete 399 378 ||Residence— 

IDivoreed-s: seek este eR 189 15 Urban centres. xcsiidivcvirasteees 23,782 | 21,704 

DGDAPAGOC rss ees pin ora nn as ae 538 579 Rearal- districts: joss ot share cttas en 7,061 7,003 . 

INGiPiVells toss Cae eee a ols 872 INGEDIMEDT Sects cece eee eat 542 273 


1 Includes housewives. 
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Female Offenders.—There were 1,936 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1951, 46 of them in Newfoundland. Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta 
were the only provinces showing an increase over the previous reporting period. 
Nearly 44-8 p.c. of the women convicted in 1951 were found guilty of theft and 
receiving stolen goods, while 10 p.c. were committed for assualt. Nine women 
were convicted of manslaughter and one of murder. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950, and Dee. 31, 1951 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


Females Females Convicted 
Province or Territory Convicted to Total Convictions 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c 
Mwawaoundland. . 2000 ......3..8e0leee ee. ae ¥S 46 : ee 9-4 
Prince Edward Island................... 1 3 3 0:8 2-4 2-8 
OUI Se ee ET 50 66 74 3-4 4-5 5-7 
PP ACUI WICK, oe lsc dubbes cee chen ds 34 33 25 4.5 3:6 3-4 
2 a A ee 359 335 349 5:5 5-2 6-1 
RM ees he sy cd. Sa Caciae ck b 796 772 742 6-8 6-0 6-3 
ES ee ee oe a ee 137 192 167 9-3 10-7 10-7 
MBIOIOWOR 8 20 lacs Sooekycdeecceus - si! 64 62 4-7 5-6 5-9 
Alberta...... Petts vethtoc ot atioge. dls 154 166 178 7:2 6-9 7-7 
Pemtish Coltimbia...... oo... cc. ccc cce. 253 303 287 7-1 7-3 7°5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 1 9 3 0-9 6:3 4-0 
‘ ‘Canada......... Es, Fare oe Be 1,836 1,943 1,936 6-3 6:2 6-7 
ES EE eS es a eS ee eee 2 Sie 


Persons with Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons 
having more than one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1947-51. 
Multiple convictions occur most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, 
theft, receiving stolen goods and burglary. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1947-50 and Dee. 31, 1951 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 

RMI PS cidtere Git anne hc es tiie athe a eo Oe a 2,364 2,260 2,593 1,769 1, 669 
Bey ace SR SES oa Seo eS ae ee DS 646 590 814 507 562 
4 aE OS Ee aa 6d ee 308 332 363 275 248 
5 DE i a tee 157 154 195 174 162 
6 sees ieee tbe tte 21s cots 111 98 120 108 117 
4 Sh ta 2S a Se GaSe Sa ea er 46 56 63 70 75 
8 An a eae Be a Sn Se gen i aor 47 47 63 50 50 
d 9 RSet eft Ae oO 2 Chat as, 41 42 46 46 26 
10 Bere ee eet. renee, Sos) ee 26 Pf 56 31 32 
PS errr rr 83 93 107 88 84 
MIONOGS. OF OVENS. 5 hos ons ooo ccesecccclecce.. 33 25 30 14 28 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence....... 3, 862 3,724 4,450 oles 3,053 
_ Totals, Convicted of One Offence................ Ol, 2cl 28,959 26,472 28, 253 25,927 
Sarat Totals 54002. 40, See $3,133 32, 683 30, 922 31,385 28,980 
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Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts for 
indictable crimes, 84-8 p.c. were adjudged guilty in 1951; the convictions against 
males (85-2 p.c.) constituted a higher percentage than those against females (79-8 
p.c.) and varied greatly as between provinces. Prince Edward Island showed the 
highest percentage (97:3 p.c.) of convicted persons and Nova Scotia the lowest 
percentage (74-8 p.c.). 


In 1951, 54-8 p.c. of the convicted persons were first offenders, 8-6 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of an offence and 20-6 p.c. had two or more earlier 
convictions. Court records for the remaining 16-0 p.c. were not obtained: 


6.—Persons Charged, Acquitted and Convicted of Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950, and Dec. 31, 1951 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


Item 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. No.) 
Charged 4, Se crab hiko5 2s a Ue ne dek Setboguzaes Pawn ass 36, 134 36,477 34,181 
ACQuibtalsty, oe ahrc cs of. che ce son cae Fee eeeieie baw ain te Aina eeaterne ois ee 5,212 5,092 5,201 
COMVICEIONS Foctite-s she's shes storete os codes «GDewicc.e's Sccterets Baeislele seciercivte nse 30,922 31,385 28,980 
NEG oid 5 Sameer aes Kevin stsce Shur nls ol s.= sista eel aie cin 6 wate oie discs clots a qratanerese, wane 29,086 29,442 27,044 
Fiemngles %,< cases ew tos oie oe viata alate: wiote etal aaieince area eaters 1,836 1,943 1,936 
First, CONVICHOOS, ce sa. ie tesa c's v'c aa hee es ates si ue oi eee re eens 17, 856 18, 893 15, 881 
DOCONG COMVICUONS cers. wice Goals ots ociccmeiseite cs a fe tib ema ents seine 2,634 2,855 2,502 
Heiterated Convictions <5. <.s oc s/c dein serait quits oswistal oe cigwiisnt eine 6, 244 6,512 5,975 
INOG Si VEr ake recta ces ae bees whine eR STEIN ere sheila @ coe Oe ere ee 4,188 3,125 4,622 


1 Includes dismissals, disagreement of jury, stay of proceeding, no bill, and detained because of insanity. 


7.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Province, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1950, and Dec. 31, 1951 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


Canadas. ss 35.005 36,477 31,385 86-0 34,181 28,980 84-8 
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Sentences.—The types of sentences were in much the same proportion in 1950 
and 1951. In the latter year, 30-3 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable crimes 
were fined, 37-4 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 5-9 p.c. were com- 
mitted to reformatories and 6-5 p.c. to penitentiaries, and 19-8 p.c. were given 
suspended sentences or put on probation. One habitual criminal was given preven- 
tive detention. Six persons received life sentences and 15 were given the death 
penalty. 


8.—Sentences given for Indictable Offences, by Province, Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1951, with Totals for Year Ended Sept. 30, 1950 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 
: ee ee ee 


Yukon 
Sentence N’f'ld.|P.E.I.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont. |Man.|Sask. |Alta.| B.C. Sar area Shere 


SSS ER  _ | | 


No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No.| No.| No. No. No. 


No. | No. | No 
Option of fine..... 173 22| 467) 253/1,754| 2,902} 459] 351] 706/1,676 13], 8,776} 9,140 
Gaol— 

Under one year.. 180 61] 404) 272/2,203] 3,592! 445) 446] 798! 935 421 9,378] 10,354 
One year or over. 20 2} 10 6) 447) 312} 113 88) 190} 285 6] 1,479) 1,607 
Refoérmatory.. Sao — 8 6] 60) 1,443) 53 13; 18) 104, — 1,705} 2,054 
Penitentiary— 

Two years and é : 

under five...... 10 9} 122; 72) 491) 449] 989 36} 163} 165 6] 1,605) 1,734 

Five years or 

AVON ee a cee ate 3 1 5 1} 109 90 6 ce 0) e859 2 278 325 

Se ie — o —| — 5 1) —]} — —-}|— - 6 5 
Preventive deten- 

ENE Se Ih eee — ce — _ _— ly — _— —-|— _— 1 2 
CS a — — —-|}- 5 5 1 1) — 3; — 15 19 
Suspended sentence 

or other disposi- 
mone cs) Ses, ] 104 14) 280} 136] 652] 3,006} 406} 110] 415] 608 6] 5,737] 6,145 
Totals....... 490) 109)1,296)  746/5, 726/11, 801|1,565| 1,049|2,302|/3,821 75! 28,980) 31,385 


Court Proceedings.—Figures for 1951 show that 61-5 p.c. of the persons 
tried by jury were convicted; speedy trials (by court after waiver of jury trial) 
brought convictions in 76-6 p.c. of the cases so tried and summary trials by magis- 
trates ended in convictions in 86-1 p.c. of the cases. 


Of persons charged on indictment, 90-4 p.c. were tried by magistrate or family 
and juvenile court judge, 2-7 p.c. by judge and jury and 7-0 p.c. by judge. 


Tables 9 and 10 summarize court proceedings for the year ended Dec. 31, 1951. 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court 
by Province, Year Ended Dec. 31, 1951 


ee 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


’ 


Province or Territory Magis. Juryoniis Totals 
trate or or County | Circuit | Higher 
e- Family Court Court Court 
corder’s Court 
Court 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland......... Charged 535 16 — aa 14 565 
Convicted 471 15 — — 4 490 
Peeneisland... .ksas cece Charged 99 3 5 — 5 112 
Convicted 96 3 5 — 5 109 
Nova Scotia........... Charged 1,544 a 117 — 72 too 
Convicted 1,156 — 95 rare 45 1,296 
New Brunswick Charged 730 2 22 6 20 780 
Convicted 706 ps 21 5 12 746 
MWBDEGE ok. estates eee - Charged 4,486 458 1,151 — 262 6,357 
Convicted 4,205 455 899 — 167 5,726 
CONIA, See aa Charged| 14,072 . 81 562 — 260 14,975 
Convicted] 11,187 78 390 — 146 11,801 
Mento bA- )..,. fr... Charged| 1,378 169 107 — 52 1,706 
’ Convicted 1,274 169 84 — 38 1,565 
Saskatchewan......... Charged] 1,066 2 21 — 27 1,116 
Convicted 1,018 2 12 — 17 1,049 
Alberta. oo: 0% Pd corte Charged 2,103 167 41 — 115 2,426 
4 Convicted 2,005 167 33 — 97 2,302 
British Columbia.....:....... Charged| 3,558 354 316 — 105 4,333 
Convicted 3,190 340 238 — 53 8,821 
Yukon and N.W.T............ Charged ‘fl — — — 1 78 
Convicted 74 — — — 1 75 
PRGUAIS Sas etcetera, Charged} 29,648 1,252 2,042 6 933 34,181 
Convicted| 25,382 1,281 1,777 5 585 28,980 


Subsection 2.—Youns Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 


Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age formed 40-9 p.c. of the 


_ ¢riminal population who committed indictable offences in 1951, although they 


comprised only 20-3 p.c. of the total population of 16 years of age or over. As this 
age group includes some of the most daring offenders, who may be already experienced 
criminals, as well as first offenders likely to profit by further education and training, 
it seems worth while to give consideration to it as distinct from the older offender 
groups. 


Almost 75 p.c. of the young offenders were tried in three provinces—Ontario 


: (39-4 p.c.), Quebec (21-0 p.c.) and British Columbia (12-5 p.c.); 46-7 p.c. of these 


_ Offenders were still under 20 years of age. 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, Year Ended 
Dee. 31, 1951 


Dee eee nn Gn Gn Ca 


Yukon 
Age Group [npg] P.B.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| and |Canada 
and Sex N.W.T. 
No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. 
16-17 years.....M. 51 101 101/ 59! 543; 920} 134] 139) 245) 389 gl 2,593 
F. 3; — 5 | oe), ae? eee 6 = 20} Ss 26} — 187 
T210: eme cae M. 54 o| 118}  50| 509] 1,052} 120) 102} 211) 333 9] 2,553 
F. 14\e 10 Bi. Sbh BOlee 13 101 29) 28) — 204 
PANSY GAM eek M. 101 13} 251| 148] 1,308] 2,428] 257) 243) 509) 646 11) 5,914 
F. Fl em 14 Bis Sloe 155 a eke 9.78471 Bs 1 408 
Totals........ 227 25| 499| 271| 2,493] 4,669] 610} 509] 1,061) 1,479 16] 11,859 


be a eS 


Young men aged 16 to 24 years comprised 32-6 p.c. of the male offenders 
convicted of assault (including obstructing the police); 61 p.c. of the total who 
attempted and committed rape; 66-1 p.c. of the male robbery and burglary con- 
victions; 45 p.c. of those guilty of damage to property without violence, which 
includes all thefts; 76-4 p.c. of those who stole motor-vehicles; 53-4 p.c. and 45:7 p.c., 
respectively, of those who maliciously damaged property and were found with 
offensive weapons; and 26-2 p.c. of the reckless drivers. 


There were, however, 910 fewer male offenders within this age group in 1951 
than in the year ended Sept. 30, 1950, and, except for theft of automobiles, the 
actual number of youths convicted of the offences referred to above was less in 
each instance in 1951 than in the previous reporting year. 


There were 799 young women offenders in 1951, 20 more than in the previous 
reporting year. They comprised 41-3 p.c. of all women guilty of indictable crimes. 
Nearly 50 p.c. of them (385) were guilty of thefts and receiving stolen goods. A 
third (39) of the women offenders under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act were in 
this age group, an increase of 16 over the number convicted in 1950. 


12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1950 and Dec. 31, 1951 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


iowa BE ees ose eS See 
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1950 1951 
Class and Offence 

Male Female Male Female 

No. No. No. No. 

Class I.— Offences against the Person— 

INP AUGHION. ee kere ee cies Seen at fe orslarelclo!ss ns (e,alsieln eles 3 2 8 — 
Assault, common and aggravated........++sseeeeees 1,314 59 1,076 46 
Offences against females!...........seseeeeeeeeeeees 241 4 236 5 
Manslaughter and murder..........ee+eseeeeeeeeees 21 4 23 2 
Attempted murder; shooting and WOUNCING a. caieistels 48 2 58 5 
Non-support, desertion and cruelty to children...... 21 1 8 8 
Other offences against the person.......-++++++eeees 88 15 94 8 
Totals, Class Io. ......0. ssc ce ese e cece ees 1, 736 87 1,503 74 


1 Offences against females include: abortion, assault against females, assault against wife, indecent 
assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and wife desertion. 
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12.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1950 and Dec. 31, 1951—concluded 


1950 1951 
Class and Offence $$$ 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence- 
SSA VIA CILOWDCES ren. ctinas nan eae OE 2, 854 29 2,002 30 
PROUAIS SCCLASSUEMsccien ek cn once ease ke 2, 854 29 2, 532 30 
Class Iif.—Offences against Property without 
Violence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences............ 410 53 332 52 
PecOmy Ine SLOLRN POO ot. 5 ante cule e ciate Nels seltvalare wietcde 344 25 334 ma 
CIM bug 8, Sonar St ns Sg 2 2 Mr ae gn a a NER SR RRA 4,564 366 4,463 364 
POtals; Class TID Sree ck kas Gols Zante. 5, 318 444 5, 129 437 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property— 
SV EREDT 2a ci tle RR eRe ee aac PEO gS te Ne 28 oe ile 2 
Malicious damage to property.............sceeeccees 274 14 270 16 
matalss Class AVG sist. fic ok one sack ea tes 302 14 287 18 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences against the 
Currency— 
OT ONeCCS AP AINSt CUITONCY 24s. ence giclee ed dee okealed cn 4 — uy — 
Forgery and uttering forged documents............. 206 36 179 35 
OURS CLASS IVis teas tives pater naewks s 210 36 186 35 
Class VI.— Other Offences— 

ALE ANP UN sy WIULEWEADONS..-, ki ode mek ebieie Ole wheeler sas 151 2 100 2 
Dangerous or reckless driving. .....<.<+.sc000ce ee ees 435 7 395 7 
POrommne CAraw Nile GTUNnK s.2. wconcccns cease ye bemecee 208 Ky 284 3 
Offences against public morals..................-05: 38 46 oo 41 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against..... 30 23 40 39 
eAmbleng and lOuberieS 420.01 cies aisclincs cides Oakes 61 4 23 if 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates........:.....--- 7 49 3 43 
Riotsandunlawitl assembly. ..3...0...s06ce00c0ck. 149 I 133 7 
DSEILOTIS te EtT eit rene i ke EERE Se | EI 471 35 412 56 

Mptalss Class WW s co cistestes oon Genes ese: 1, 550 169 1, 423 205 
Ghat TOGalst is tw se fs os Placa ee ces 11, 970 779 11,060 | 799 


In Table 13 the rates per.100,000 estimated population show the proportions 
_ of young offenders in three age groups. 


13.— Rates per 100,000 Population of Young Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences, 
by Age Group, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1950 and Dec. 31, 1951 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


1950 1951 
Per 100,000 he Per 100,000 
Age Group P a Change from i Change from 

opulation : Population : 

Offenders x Reco ostie Pypredins Offenders oR neraive Enposding 
Group rat Group 

No No p.c. No No p.c 
16-17 years..... 2,926 684 +9-1 2,780 659 — 5-0 
oh eo 3,107 718 +6-0 Pree kay 652 —11-3 
20-24 “ 6,716 606 —2-1 6,322 581 — 5-9 


74570—19 
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The sentences meted out to these young people varied somewhat from those 
given to offenders of over 24 years of age. A higher proportion of them in 1951 
were given suspended sentences, put on probation or sent to reformatories while 
a lower proportion were fined or given gaol or penitentiary sentences. 


14.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, Year Ended Dec. 31, 1951 


Males Females 

Disposition of Sentences 16-24 25 Years 16-24 25 Years 

Years or Over Years or Over 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Suspended: sentence: day. see tere. sre renee e aloes 16-4 10-5 22-4 18-4 
PTO DATION coe eee ee aa ofee leeYan sth ois ate siaiaretties 10-3 2-8 17-6 7:8 
a Ds hiys 1s en aren Bears MOR Ont > Ine ie ae oe Coot Omens 23-9 34-5 17-8 35-2 
CSR OL eee er Ta a oan Pace rese To wietoo Sani ees 34-2 41-2 30-0 32°2 
ReefOrMa tony J. ccc gc chen acto eriies Ciena a eis latatets chorea ae 8-6 3:9 10-1 3-1 
Penitentianr yatose scenes ee taae woe seiko Wr eee eos 6-6 7-0 2-0 3:2 
Dea ts. Acc tiercan strains sv orev nic soles coaiare Seales pate 0-01 0-1 —- 0-1 


Through suspending sentence and probation supervising, many of these young 
offenders received another chance to make good, while reformatory training gave 
others an opportunity to better their employment possibilities. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that 30-3 p.c. of the males were recorded as labourers, which 
indicates that they had no particular skill by which to earn a living; the proportion 
of male offenders over 25 years of age recorded as labourers was 21-8 p.c. Four 
percent of the youths were students and another 5-2 p.c. were unemployed as 
compared with 2 p.c. of the older men. Three out of four of them lived in urban 
centres. 


Of the young female offenders, 35-3 p.c. were not gainfully employed; domestic 
or personal service was the occupation of 37-5 p.c. and 83-5 p.c. lived in urban 
centres. 


Since those convicted of non-indictable offences are not reported by age of 
offender, it is not possible to segregate young people of 16 to 24 years of age who have 
had summary convictions. 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences 


Non-indictable offences—those not expressly made indictable—include all 
offences against provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. Non-indictable offences 
are triable by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part XV of the Criminal 
Code or under the provincial summary convictions Acts, as the case may be. 


It is debatable how far summary convictions are of a criminal nature and how 
much their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal 
by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort as, for example, parking 
violations or exercising callings without licence, but they do not involve violence, 
cruelty or serious dishonesty. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to 
animals and contributing to juvenile delinquency are included under this classifica- 
tion and such indictable offences as common assault and driving with ability 
impaired may be tried on summary conviction. 


Summary convictions increased by 10-5 p.c. to 1,308,466 in the calendar year 


1951 from 1,183,991 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1950. Increases were general in all. 


provinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


ne ae ee +g. de 
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15.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences, by Province, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1942-50 and Dee. 31, 1951 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. Figures for 1900-41 are given in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 edition. 


i ee 


N. 
Year |N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta.| B.C. | Yukon ¥ Canada 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. No: | No. No. 
1G42...... one 1,521/10,386] 8,170/195, 672285, 240 32,209] 8,541/14,543) 24,905 86} 91 581,364 
OE Ree wae 1,033] 8,857] 7,619]181, 425 204,227| 21,986) 7,810/11,598 20,510 145| 105 465,315 
(Le eae 1,287] 8,760] 9,533/146, 593 199,938] 22,602} 7,788]11, 950 21,866 336] 74 430,727 
ROTO... vn ee 1,394] 9,786] 9,818/158, 580/209, 713 22,820] 8,996]11,576| 22,887 312} 36 455,918 
ae aie 2,715}12, 915/13, 925/176, 996 354,154) 36,014)/18, 985/16, 289 32,203 234| 242 659, 672 
Uy eee oe 2,806)12,019]14, 097/188, 835 407,334] 47,170/15,263|18, 696 45,585 328] 325 752.458 
eLO4S. 5....0' ahs 2,696] 13, 699/12, 189} 228, 502 445,911] 52, 783/15, 488]19, 748 85,006 385| 238 876, 645 
0 Uo: Ae 3, 118}12, 617/13, 131/232, 132 510,837] 72,023/16,465|25, 551 94,326 232) 57 980,489 
ODO Skisis.0.c a 2,095} 13, 137/21, 732/280, 868 617,565} 79,079|22, 717/28, 344 117,729 553] 172]| 1,183,991 
7) 5,022| 2,195|14, 850/25, 660 267, 6481671, 893/118, 217|22, 467 39, 956/139, 304 950! 304] 1,308,466 


It should be remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes little change 
over a period of time, the figures for summary convictions are greatly influenced by 
the customs of the people and by the application and degree of enforcement of 
municipal regulations. These differ from place to place and from year to year and 
affect non-indictable offences more than they do indictable crimes. 


In 1951, marked decreases in certain types of offences, such as vagrancy, con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency, offences under the Lord’s Day Act, and gambling, 
were offset by decided increases in convictions for breaches of traffic regulations, 
which reached an all-time peak, assault and disturbing the peace, drunkenness 
and non-payment of radio licence fee. There were 1,290 convictions for leaving the 
scene of an accident against 424 the previous year. 

16.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences, by Type, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1947-50 and Dee. 31, 1951 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 
a 


Increase 
or 
Type of Offence 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Tesone 
; 1950-51 
Riera fe eh ee aks 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
memauls (common)...................... 4,543 4,416 4,607 3,906 4,046 + 3-6 
Disturbing the peace.................... 4,488 7,544 11,018 10,568 12,210 + 15-5 
es El i aa ele 70,868 70,542 75,931 75,935 83, 898 + 10-5 
GSS Sn ars 15,904 9,051 8,576 8,967 6,893 — 23-1 
Biers tO DrOpentiy..% ot). oe oe, 1,544 Lees ysive 1,675 1,720 1,678 — 2-4 
Gambling Acts, offences againsteeso..e st 5,215 5,523 6,360 4,818 3,613 — 25-0 
awdy houses (frequenting)............. 373 Lerit 586 480 273 — 43-1 
on-support and neglecting children..... 2,928 4,524 4,217 4,459 4,609 + 3-4 
Contributing to delinquency............. PAG 13272 1,087 1,126 932 — 17-2 
Traffic regulations...................... 537,519 | 649,599 | 761,467.| 938,549 |1,065, 426 + 13-5 
rovincial and Federal Acts— 
Game and Gueting Acts... oo. 4,423 4,753 5,854 6,144 5,996 — 2-4 
Tndian MR TE er oe aes 1 1,570 2,386 2,426 23213 — 8-8 
Liquor Control and Temperance Acts. . 28, 486 27,744 28, 259 31,738 28, 405 — 10-5 
Lord’s Des et, fe ok: ise is, ay 1, 428 1,014 2,072 749 — 63-8 
Radio without a licence.........111)! 12,477 10, 693 12, 235 10, 642 12,418 + 16-7 
Smee neciss 1,586 1,735 1,827 2,278 1, 266 — 44-4 
en ees 2,430 2,690 2,704 3,175 565 — 82-2 
Other provincial and federal Acts... __ 15,610 23,006 13 , 240 20,399 19, 168 — 6-0 
Municipal by-laws, breaches of.......... 34,354 40,552 30,387 44,349 40,621 — 8-4 
xercising various callings without 
DN oa 2,096 1,178 1,359 2,580 2,349 — 9-0 
Memeroffences.......................... 6,217 6,177 5,700 7,660 11,138 + 45-4 
Totals, Convictions........ 752,458 876, 645 980,489 | 1,183,991 | 1,308,466 + 10-5 


1 Included with Liquor Control and Temperance Acts, and Drunkenness. 


- 74560—193 
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Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Each year breaches of traffic regulations 
constitute a greater proportion of the total convictions for non-indictable offences. 
In 1951 they amounted to 81-4 p.c., an increase of 13-5 p.c. over 1950, which alone 
would account for the increase in summary convictions; 98-9 p.c. of them were 
offences under provincial highway traffic Acts and municipal by-laws. 


17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Province, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1942-50 and Dec. 31, 1951 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. Figures for 1900-41 are given in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 edition. 


kon 
Year |N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. an Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


104D seen ae 331] 2,594| 1,765/110,579|232,646| 25,522) 4,034) 7,779) 14,705 2|| 399, 957 
1 ae ae 500 209| 2,772) 1,722| 82,884/152,557| 16,074; 2,961} 4,745) 10,628 21)| 274,573 
1944 ctates cee 326| 1,591] 1,838] 85,134/146,849} 16,268] 2,864) 4,754) 10,387 10|| 270,021 
1945...... ioc 157| 1,359} 2,211]100,708|149,903| 14,886} 2,838] 3,774) 10,985 4|| 286,825 
19S6 Terre on on 327| 1,707| 2,014/123,915/271,379) 26,266) 5,253} 5,574] 17,198 2\| 453, 680 
1047 5 .com. one 556| 2,370) 2,667/138,321|/315,412| 36,526] 6,141) 7,476) 28,043 7|| 537,519 
1948 nee “o 393| 4,607) 2,469/174,021|/352, 253) 41,074] 6,300} 7,984) 60,493 5|| 649, 599 
eR Gaees Se 519| 4,084] 3,729/188,003|417,016| 60,127} 7,274] 11,112) 69,545 58|| 761,467 
1950 Waereterts as 366| 4,265) 11,909/227,857/508,010) 67,832} 12,362) 18,772) 92,038 138|| 988, 549 
4051 7 2 ts 1,773 580| 5,802| 15, 641|215, 222/570,895!106, 262] 13,3251 22, 9231112, 738 265111,065,426 


For the year 1951, Ontario, with 42-0 p.c. of the registrations of motor-vehicles 
in Canada, had 53-6 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; 
Quebec in the same year had 17-4 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 20-2 p.c. of the 
convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed 
out that traffic regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no 
account is taken of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. 
These two provinces have large urban centres, while in provinces with lower degrees 
of urbanization, such as the Atlantic Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, con- 
victions are lower when considered in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles 
registered. . 

Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.—In 
considering Table 18, it should be noted that the same person may and often does 
appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year and that the 
number of convictions may thus be well above the number of persons convicted. 


18.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Province, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-50 
and Dee. 31, 1951 


Norz.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. Figures for 1900-41 are given in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 edition. 


N. 
Year N’f'ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon A Canada 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 

104 Noes cot Pec 606) 4,387) 4,217|10,400)17, 622) 1,580 570| 1,393) 3,964 43 19) 44,801 
LOWS i coh sheik os 332] 2,380) 3,489}10,363/17,482| 1,885 778| 1,462) 4,055 51 15) 42,292 
io. ee aye 395| 2,068) 4,292) 8,843)17, 258] 1,451 864| 1,539) 4,744 54 13] 41,521 
OSE hae a 612) 3,064] 4,158|10,336|19,573) 2,040) 1,010] 1,515) 4,342 85 10) 46,745 
N'OAG Rr ee ae 1,478| 4,754] 7,754) 7,167|29,698| 2,685) 1,847) 2,596) 5,974 85 38], 64,076 
14 as ete ert 1,187) 4,907| 6,584}11,006/31, 218} 2,510} 1,802} 2,632) 8,801 184 37|| 70,868 
OASET Oren A 969) 4,151] 4,900/11,015|33,446) 2,829) 1,392) 2,580) 9,135 101 24) 70,542 
TOAGH Gods ei es 1,089] 4,363] 5,125/10,419)33,787| 3,613] 1,497] 4, 656/11, 237 126 9|| 75,931 
1950 ose * 907) 3,931] 4,980/10, 942/35,356) 2,984) 1,503) 3,849/11, 180 240 63]| 75,935 


PUDES ot sons 844 759] 4,432) 6,036)/10,222/38,577| 3,098] 1,915] 4,691)18,007 213 104] 83,898 


a 
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There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but when exam- 
ining statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the 
consumption of liquor it should be observed that accurate interpretation would 
necessitate allowance for population variables such as age and sex distribution and 
other classifications according to social and economic status, ete. 


19.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Province, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1942-50 and Dee. 31, 1951 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. Figures for 1900-41 are given in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books beginning with hg 1933 edition. 


N. 
Year N’f’ld.| P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon hf Canada, 


No No No No. | No. | No No. | No No No No No No 
BOE ae tas > aoe 188] 1,323 477| 3,037} 6,901} 1,130 982} 1,294) 1,508 24 34], 16,898 
“Lbs Ae — 118} 1,369 473] 2,070] 6,751) 1,086} 1,099} 1,106 944 47 36], 15,099 
1944,..... ac aT) 56| 2,240 814] 1,287] 8,332] 1,057} 1,010} 1,108) 1,047 119 23] 17,093 
HEED Paces « aes 155} 2,324 911! 2,626/10,655} 1,429] 1,416) 1,454] 1,215 39 13] 22,237 
RH Bieta 6 ouc wee 374| 3,486] 1,411] 2,274/15,779| 2,059) 2,697) 2,514) 2,615 57 146] 33,362 
Le ae aS 354! 2,503} 1,742) 1,494)12, 889] 2,229] 2,712) 2,623] 1,741 46 153] 28,486 
CESS ote nT veo 329] 2,274] 1,274] 1,519}13, 891] 1,921) 2,311) 2,670) 1,443 39 73] 27,744 
19405 FS <3 439) 2,053} 1,278} 1,969}14, 339} 1,574] 2,418] 3,081] 1,098 — 10) 28,259 
CE DAR a 268) 2,192) 1,172) 3,121/15, 761) 1,980} 2,478] 3,504] 1,164 64 34], 31,738 
BODE eee. SV Al 266| 2,273 818} 1,467/14, 104] 1,961} 2,005) 3,757) 1,251 88 44) 28,405 


20.—Convictions of Females for Non-indictable Offences, by Province, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1947-50 and Dec. 31, 1951 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 280. 


; Percentages of 
: Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


1947 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1947 | 1948} 1949 | 1950] 1951 


Newfoundland.............. 206 || ... ep a: ae 4-1 
Prince Edward Island...... 43 65 66 67 40 |} 1-5] 2-5] 2-1] 3-2 1-8 
INOIVEALS COMA. clSme.cs acs Ses 383 469 349 389 471 3-2 | 3-5 2-8 3-0 3-2 
ew Brunswick............ 480 348 373 446 501 3-4 2°9 2-8 2-1 2-0 
ee ciples ore 6, 738 6, 803 7,404 | 10,398 9,056 3-6 saad 3°2 3:7 3:4 
Se See 20,581 | 33,360 | 42,022 | 56,225 | 57,135 5-1 8-1 8-2 9-1 8-5 
MMENIGODAS ists oles s oso 0e-s 1,715 1,812 2,135 1,684 1,745 3°6 3°6 3-0 2-1 1-5 
Saskatchewan.............. 526 513. 476 595 592 3°5 3°4 2-9 2-6 2-6 
NNT, SE ea 1,057 1,156 1,224 1,194 1,208 5-7 6-2 4-8 4-2 3°0 
British Columbia.......... 2,936 7,254 7,216 9,972 | 13,596 || 6-4 9-3 7-7 8-5 9-8 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 49 76 16 42 51 || 7-5 | 18-9 | 5-5} 5-8] 4-1 
WanaGawewd. osc! 34,508 | 51,856 | 61,281 | 81,012 | 84,601 4-6 6-3 6-3 6-8 6°35 


Conviction of Females.—The number of convictions against females for non- 
indictable offences has increased steadily each year since 1944; the increase in the 
calendar year 1951 over the year ended Sept. 30, 1950, amounted to 4-4 p.c. Only 
three provinces, Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Saskatchewan recorded decreases 
in 1951 from the previous reporting year. British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick showed the largest percentage increases in summary convictions against 
females—36-3 p.c., 21-1 p.c. and 12-3 p.c., respectively. 

Total traffic offences for which women were responsible increased in 1951 over 


1950 by 9-5 p.c. and were the cause of 82-7 p.c. of the summary convictions against 
them. 
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Subsection 4.—Appeals 


In the calendar year 1951, the Supreme Court of Canada and the provincial 
supreme courts dealt with 839 appeals of criminal cases as compared with 895 in 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1950. The Crown was the appellant in 66 of these cases 
and the accused in 773 cases. The original conviction or orders were affirmed in 
511 cases (60-9 p.c.); sentence was varied or the verdict changed or substituted in 
166 cases (19-7 p.c.); 115 convictions (13-7 p.c.) were quashed, and 47 new trials 
(5-6 p.c.) were ordered. 

The returns from the county and district courts showed that 810 appeals 
against summary convictions were disposed of in 1951, as against 747 in the previous 
reporting year. Of that number the informant was the appellant in 105 cases and 
the accused in 705 cases. The appeals against convictions and orders were 
dismissed in 439 cases (54-2 p.c.); sentence was varied and the verdict changed 
or substituted in 159 cases (19-6 p.c.), and there were 212 acquittals (26-2 p.c.). 
More than a third (38-0 p.c.) of the appeals in all the courts were heard in Ontario, 
15-1 p.c. in British Columbia, 17-4 p.c. in Alberta, 13-1 p.c. in Nova Scotia and 
6-3 p.c. In Quebec. 


21._Appeals in Indictablefand]Summary{Conviction Cases, by Province, 1951 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


A Crown Appeal Appeal of Accused 

p- a a i | 

Province | peals From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 

or Court | Dis-_ |---| _ | 
posed Sub- 


of by | Dis- | New | Con- | Dis- : Dis- Ac- | New | sti- Dis- . 
Courts| missed| Trial | viction| missed Varied] missed quitted| Trial Has missed| V@tied 
erdict 


| | SS SS ES | | SE | SS | | —— 


No No. No. No. No. No. No No No. No. No. No 
ING Lae ere — a ao — — — — _ — = — — 
12 Del bor hey 2 — — — — — 2 — — — — — 
INP PPR AM GR 21 2 1 1 — — 0) — 2 — 3 3 
ING Bs pases. € — 1 1 —— — 2 iy! 1 — — J 
Quesenes 69 2 — 2 1 1 iil 11 8 —_—- 2 5 
Ontinstcckee% 328 4 1 = 4 12 154 66 13 22 Za 24 
Mans. kere ae. 44 — — 2 oo —_ 24 1 1 _— 13 2 
Sask aaereee 19 — — — 4 — 3 2 — a= 3 7 
Fakes Bas Aenea 110 2 1 — 6 — 21 4 7 — 41 28 
1834 Oh coer eo 2 I 1 3 4 77 29 10 7 61 37 
Supreme 
Court of 
Canada... 12 it oe 5 —_ — 5 1 a — — — 
Totals....' 839 13 5 13 18 17 334 115 42 29 146 107 
SUMMARY CONVICTION CASES 
Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
: mppeals From Acquittal | From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
Province 5 08 0 d — ~ Atak ee - 
ee he Die | a Cdn- = | Iie 4 Dis- Ac- sti- Dis; |e 
Courts missed | viction | missed Varied missed | quitted| tuted | missed Varied 
Verdict 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
INGE Ak eke 4 — —_ — — 2 — — — 2 
BO OR Ie Aeon ahaa 25 — —_ — no 24 — — — is 
INES hore. aaah: 106 14 6 2 1 50 29 2 —- 2 
IN doe cee tieine 16 —- 2 — — 6 7 — as 1 
Que. en eee 51 2 15 1 2 27 2 — — 1 
Ont sees ee 307 15 18 2 5 133 88 18 20 8 
Mans. 22 fiseca 11 — — — 1 3 1 1 1 
ASK ane eens 27 3 if 2 — 8 0) 2 — 2 
WGA S, venice ete cee 141 1 2 —- 2 29 43 4 18 42 — 
(3 © Ok CRIN SIGS 122 4 2 y 1 59 30 6 11 8 
Totals. .c:7 0.52 810 39 46 8 12 342 212 33 50 68 


LPC’ ' 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as ‘‘any boy or girl apparently or 
actually under the age of 16 years’’. Provision is made, however, by which the 
Governor General in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of a 
child be a “person under the age of 18 years’. This has been done in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. For uniformity, the figures relating to juveniles 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics refer to the younger ages of under 16 
years only and deal primarily with cases disposed of by the courts. 

In 1950, the practice was abandoned of dividing delinquents into major and 
minor offences. This division has always been arbitrary and open to question 
depending on the standards of behaviour in different communities, as a minor. 


_ delinquency in one locality may be judged a major delinquency in another. 


However, in August 1951, Alberta reduced the age of juvenile boys to under 
16 years. Newfoundland considers a juvenile to be a girl or a boy of under 17 years 
of age. . 


The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures 
collected on a country-wide basis makes it important that their possibilities and 
limitations be understood. This Section gives an account of juvenile delinquency in 
Canada from the viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child 
is a delinquent only when he or she is adjudged before the court to have committed a 
delinquency. ‘To many people the term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader inter- 
pretation but that adopted in this Section does not include those boys and girls 
whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the courts or who have been given 
the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, the police or a child- 
caring agency. Moreover, it does not include those cases that are handled unoffici- 
ally by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
filing a legal record of the offence. The tendency to follow this practice and thus 
keep children’s names from court records is growing and may account to some 
extent for the almost steady decrease in the number of recorded court cases in the 
past eight years. In 1950, approximately 9,482 cases were disposed of in this way. 


These statistics represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts from the 
most trivial infractions to the most serious, that of murder. The number of cases 
brought before the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities 
of the court, community interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile 
court, and by variations in the policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. 
As more courts are established, the additional returns may exaggerate an apparent 
increase in delinquency or may under-estimate a decrease. In some communities, 
the juvenile court is the only available agency to provide services to children; in 
others, there are well-established agencies serving children, of which the juvenile 
court is only one. 


It should be noted, too, that the total figures do not represent the actual number 


of children charged and found guilty, but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a 


child referred to the court two or more times during the year for different offences 
is counted as a different case each time. Neither do the figures represent the number 
of offences committed by offenders, as, when a child is charged with more than one 
delinquency at a hearing, only the most serious offence is counted. 

Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1951 from 154 of the 156 
judicial districts. Nine of these had no cases to report. Separate reports were 
received in 1951 from 156 incorporated urban centres of 4,000 population or more. 
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Juveniles before the Courts.—The number of cases of juveniles brought 
before the courts declined steadily each year from 1943 to 1949 and, although there 
was an increase of 4 p.c. in the number of children brought before the courts in 
1950 over 1949 and of 3 p.c. in 1951 over 1950 (the increase in the latter year being 
mainly accounted for by the addition of 194 cases in Newfoundland), the figures 
for these years were lower than any year except 1949 in a 25-year period. 


22.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, 1947-51 


Nors.—Statisties for years prior to 1950 are for the fiscal years ended Sept. 30; figures for 1950 and 
1951 are given on a calendar-year basis. Statistics for the three intervening months, October-December 
rier are given in DBS report Juvenile Delinquents, 1950. Figures for Newfoundland are included for the 

rst time in 1951. 


: Percentage 
Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Change, 
1950-51 
No No No. No No 
Nevioundlandiius. cts ie tanes cron Fe aes 2 a: 194 a 
Prince Hdwardelslands... ss seeee ee cee 30 28 49 10 55 +450-0 
INO VarSCotia erence aeneene Pie ae atc 513 518 485 Ait 554 + 34-8 
New J Brunswick weed aie ceases 342 277 218 281 Poe; — 2-1 
QUCDEC ie pernteen & nantrte resicie heya ar tence: 1,908 1,889 1,490 ibaa 1,348 — 13-3 
Ontario See A ee, Se ee 3, 262 3,256 2,988 3,550 3,441 — 3-1 
(Manitoba. geeaeter hers sions eaters 490 422 490 417 404 — 3-1 
Saskatchewan wc. ccs chee sats be 222 193 178 80 71 — 11-3 
AU Dertbai ye eee arte Meo teense eae 300 269 292 es 285 + 4-8 
‘BritisheColumblarceeme seen. eee cee 1,181 1,015 852 722 893 + 23-7 
Yukon Lerni tony eerie sere 4 3 1 5 1 — 20-0 
Northwest. Merritoniesaaseaackoccncin Gor 13 8 oa 1 — -- 
Canada hice oe eee 8,265 7,848 7,038 7,004 7,021 | + 3-0 


Increases in the number of court appearances were shown in four provinces and 
decreases in five, with Quebec showing the greatest percentage decrease. The peak 
in the number of girls appearing before the courts was reached in 1943, a year later 
than for boys, followed by a decline each year until 1949. The number of girls 
appearing in 1950 at 756 was higher than in 1949 but dropped to 716 in 1951. 


23.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts, 
1942-51 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 22. 


Percentage Change - Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1941 
Year —--- SO] Hr 

Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 

Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1940 02> EIT IRE A praee +14-6 + 6:7 +13-7 +14-6 + 6-7 +13-7 
1 Oy ai «ARN Penn: RB arc at —12-9 + 1-1 —11-4 — 0-2 + 7-9 — 0:7 
1 OY ao cee Rape aaa Reali yy 8 — 4-8 —10-5 — 5:5 — 5-0 — 3-4 — 4-8 
LOSS regs te ee eles ie ar —16-3 — 9-6 —15-6 —20-5 —12-7 —19-6 
LG AG RAs ae each canes ree —11-4 — 5-8 —10-8 —29-6 —17-7 —28- 
A LY Ty Ris ae RG een RCN GH AS — 3:3 —17-3 — 5-1 —31-9 —31-9 —31-9 
GES Sy ntacute cite. Si oie ake — 5-1 — 1:3 — 4-7 —35-4 —32-8 —35-1 
OE Cee a oe REA a Se — 9-0 —24-0 —10-7 —41-2 —49-0 —42-0 
MOD Orc tp etre eer ee + 2-9 +11-8 + 3-8 —39-4 —42-9 —39- 
195 ee. eee i ate ees + 3-9 — 5:3 + 3-0 —37-1 —46-0 —38-0 


aap ters t : 
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Reasons for Court Appearances.—The number of children adjudged delin- 
quent by the courts of the 10 provinces in 1951 was 6,644. This was an increase of 
93 boys and a decrease of 42 girls over the year 1950, not including the Newfoundland 
figures. 


24.— Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1942-51 
Nore.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


Year |N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ‘oe Canada 
Nya be 


1942...... 101 353 350 | 4,044 | 4,394 602 466 835 613 — 11,758 
uy ee 89 488 429 | 3,196 | 4,178 438 421 447 610 = 10, 296 
ae 109 475 474 | 2,259 | 4,428 416 422 565 769 = 9,917 
USO. »\0c'- 115 493 338 | 2,387 | 3,531 342 334 531 838 = 8,909 
ae 55 384 382 | 2,155 | 3,104 298 195 405 878 = 7,856 
USE : 30 412 334 | 1,842 | 2,830 424 212 277 | 1,167 17 || 7,545 
E045. 03-2. 28 421 263 | 1,864 | 2,799 364 169 237 999 11 |} 7,155 
1049...... 49 433 198 | 1,323 | 2,541 403 171 246 833 1] 6,198 
1950...... .% 10 351 258 | 1,369 | 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 || 6,418 
ht a 175 52 483 261 | 1,180 | 3,024 347 64 242 815 1 ll 6,644 


Thieving is the most prevalent delinquency among the boys and, together with 
receiving stolen goods, was the reason for court appearance in more than one-third 
of the cases (38-4 p.c.) in 1951. Burglaries, robberies, house- and shop-breaking 
were committed by 25-2 p.c. of them and another 12-4 p.c. committed wilful acts 
against property. Only 2-9 p.c. of the boys were guilty of offences against the 
person and almost 46 p.c. of these were charged with common assault. 


Incorrigibility and vagrancy were the main complaints against the delinquent 
girls (33-7 p.c.); however, this was a decrease from the 40-7 p.c. shown in 1950. 
One girl in every five appeared for theft and securing stolen goods. 


25.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence and Ratio per 100,000 
Population 7-16 Years of Age, 1942-51 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


Bionces Offences Offences Wilful Forgery 
against against and 
against Prop erty Pion ertir Offences Ofcncas Other Total 

re 2 aah wathout eee npaince Offences |] Convictions 

Wear Violence Violence ud iad 8 Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 

to to to to to to to 
No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
DG cscs 206 11] 1,536 79| 4,039] 208] 1,228 63 11 1] 4,738}  244/11,758) 606 
1943....... 260 14] 1,550 81) 3,658 190} 1,140 59 al) 1| 3,667 19010,296} 535 
(fo 216 TET 739 91] 3,393 178} 1,269 67 22 1) 3,278 172) 9,917) 520 
ea Us Re ee ee ee fe 
BS cass 9} 1,353 2,59 137 ,82 ’ 

a 189 10} 1,389 72| 2,449 127 | 907.0 35 23 1} 2,818 147) 7,545) 392 
BOSS eS eS, 204 10] 1,229 64| 2,400) 124) 729 38 15 1) 2,578 134] 7,155) 371 
ee 176 9} 1,346 67| 2,244 113} 600 30 15 1) 1,817 91)/ 6,198] 311 
Lt 151 7| 1,337 65} 2,394 116} 667 32 16 1) 1,853 90 6,418) 311 
Se 188 9} 1,542 72) 2,563 119} 765 36 20 1] 1,566 73] 6,644] 310 
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In the past five years there has been an increase in the number of Juveniles guilty 
of aggravated assault and wounding, breaking and entering and burglary, thefts and 
receiving stolen goods and wilful damage to property. 


CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES BY GROUPS OF OFFENCES 
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26.— Juvenile Delinquents, classified by Offence, 1947-51 


Norr.—Scee headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


Offence 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Manslaurhter and anurdetacssmeennte chee nes cie eee as 1 1 4 — — 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest................. 12 3 7 4 3 
Indecent: assaul tare yi ec weet error ne ett ara 41 44 aa 36 oe 
Aggravated assault and wounding.................. 14 34 12 26 31 
COMMON ASSAU. Be mcs ee ea ne eee te teks 93 95 81 59 89 
Endangering life on railwaysseeen odes betta eesiase: 14 8 11 12 9 
Other offences against the person..................- 13 17 23 14 25 
Burglary, breaking and entering.................... 1,354 1,216 1,318 1,310 1,520 
fot 0] 027) A Pas CE PRE Ree ated Bans chien oot cnc: 35 13 28 27 22 
Theft and receiving stolen goods................... 2,428 2,388 Dear 25ola 2,558 
Embezzlement, false pretences and fraud........... 21 12 17 21 10 
PAT SOND a crt Miko cl oot ithacmncengr ok ERIS ae. tes eee eT 31 22 16 49 28 
Walfulvdamagetto property a. 2.5 ceca es ete 484 618 536 618 646 
Forgery and offences against currency...........--. 2008 Lae |e Lak 16 20 
Incorrigivility and: Vagrancy. seme ee eee 754 737 o15 660 484 
IM NOLAITEY She Ree, AOE ch Tee rah ae eee 44 63 97 126 111 
Varioussother offences .4 2. hit « cei ra eters cena 2,183 1,869 1, 254 1,067 1,062 

Totals 20, Ais Oe ee oh ete coe 7,545 75155 6,198 6,418 6,644 
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Sex and Age of Delinquents.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. 
The ratio between boys and girls has remained much the same over a long period 
and for all offences in 1951 it was approximately one girl to nine boys. Juveniles 
of 13 to 15 years of age comprised the majority of delinquents, 70-2 p.c. in the case of 
boys and 86-4 p.c. in the case of girls. However, 592 boys (9-8 p.c.) and 19 girls 
(3-1 p.c.) were under 11 years of age. There were no delinquent girls under 11 
years of age in Nova Scotia, none under 12 years in Alberta and none under 13 years 
in Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan. 


27.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1950 and 1951 
Nortre.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


1950 1951 
Age Group 

Boys Girls Hae Boys Girls : i 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
IRVDRTS GES fre ISOS boas ieee e's 31-6 17-5 30-2 29-0 13-2 27-6 
RMN CHIPS PeE Ig 2 0's css Puanci eee) cus.tis hays e bie 67-3 81-7 68-7 70-2 86-5 71-7 
(0 UIST CEL is etal ie Ac Oe er a 1-1 0-8 1-1 0-8 0-3 0-7 
PR URUS hai cirdis estate cists Wee es 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Education and Employment.—Many causes contribute to backwardness in 
school work. The retarding influence may be illness, over-crowding in the home, 
disturbed family situations or dull mentality. Presuming that six years is the 
usual age for entering Grade I, nearly 50 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents (48 p.c. of the 
boys and 49-7 p.c. of the girls) in 1951, were reported to be two or more years 
below the normal grade for their years and 3-2 p.c. of the boys and girls were a 
year or more above it. 


Well over 50 p.c. of the boys attained Grades V to VIII, the highest grades 
attained by the majority of boys who had left school. More than 50 p.c. of the 
girls had reached Grades VII to VIII, and these were the grades from which the 
girls left school. Some high school education lad been achieved by 14-8 p.c. of the 
boys and girls. 


28.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1951 
(B=Boys; G= Girls) 


School Grades 


7 OTE SSS aa a Pier ame agers arpeer 99 Siren omnes — one 
ementary Be e- 
Age SPIRENT thie Wibeoun ans 1 Lal eee oe ee Fe OOCONGH MeN rb linquents 
I-IV Vv VI VII VIII ahy ay, Ne 
BaGel By-Gar B |) G B Cr Bate Ble Go Pr Bala: eB | see lB G 
No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.| No. |No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|| No. |No 
"(a 144 — |} — |] — |] — |] — — —|/—;J—};—jJ—-]—-)]— — 15) — 
JES Oe api 75 1}—}|—|]—]— — —}|—-—-/—};—] — 2| — 8) — 85 1 
OE ae 170 2} 15) — 2) — — — 1 1}; — | — | — J] — 6) — 194 3 
“1 Shale eid 179 9) 78 3]: 18 2) — — 1] —3) — }] — 6] — 16 1 298} 15 
(| od) eee 168 8} 149} 11) 103 6 14 1 1|f— 1; — 3 Tise25 Be 464} 29 
eee ee... 128 8) 155 6| 200 8 138 9) 26) —' 4 1 5} — 38 1 694! 33 
> LES OSes 92 9} 172} 12} 193) 16 265} 28] 172| #17] 39 9} 20 3} 64 51,017) 99 
14 . Pie Sb he ie 69 8) 121 8| 205} 31 329) 5.291 333) 451 250), 932) 35 8) 100} 13) 1,442) 174 
15 3s eee 80 W. e88le Lo 180) ~ 21 290], 37} ovol, cz) ooo] 78 or 4) 154] 241 1,777) 256 
Not given...... 7| — 5| — 7] — 3; — 2| — 6) — Lest e5| Syed 2 
Totals...... 982) 52) 783) 53) 917) 84) 1,039] 104) 909) 135) 866] 120) 109} 17 pil 47|| 6,032) 612 
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In 1951, 13-3 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 17 p.c. of the delinquent girls were 
not attending school. At the time of leaving school their ages ranged from 10 to 15 
years with the majority being 14 and 15 years of age. Nearly one-third (31-0 p.c.) 
of these boys were unemployed. The largest group of wage-earners (108) were in 
occupations concerned with transportation, such as messengers, helpers on milk- 
delivery routes, truck drivers’ assistants, etc. The next largest group (72) were 
recorded as day labourers. A large percentage of the girls (42-3 p.c.) were idle after 
leaving school. Factory work, domestic and personal service were the main occupa- 
tions of those who were employed. 


Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was 
the country of birth of 95-8 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1951 (the place of 
birth was not recorded in 2-6 p.c. of the cases). One hundred and seven (1-6 p.c.) 
were born in the British Isles, Europe, the United States and China. Ontario 
was the province of residence of 67-3 p.c. of those born outside Canada. 


Both parents of 70-7 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1951 were born in 
Canada and another 13-6 p.c. had one parent born in this country. To evaluate 
these figures, comparison should be made of population ratio of children from 
7-16 years of age whose parents were Canadian-born with those whose parents were 
born elsewhere. 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home in which he lives and the amount 
and quality of supervision he receives are important factors in a child’s behaviour. 
The statistics of the marital status of the parents and the place and type of residence 
of the child reflect home conditions and are worth recording as possible reasons for 
social or emotional maladjustment. The parents of 76-7 p.c. of the delinquent 
children were reported to be living together in 1951. Homes broken by separated 
parents, divorce or death was the background from which 18-4 p.c. of these boys 
and girls came. The mothers of 8-5 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents were employed 
other than in the home and, in the cases of another 3-3 p.c. the mothers were dead. 
The fathers of 7-6 p.c. of the cases were deceased. For every five juveniles who 
appeared in court, four resided in an urban centre and one in a rural district. Of 
these boys and girls 86-5 p.c. were living in their own homes at the time they got into 
difficulties; 3-8 p.c. of them were in foster homes, either with a relative or some other 
person, and institutions were the homes of 2-2 p.c. of them. 


Sources of Complaint.—The police were the complainants in the majority of 
juvenile cases, 76-3 p.c. of the boys having been so charged. Probation officers 
were responsible for 3-6 p.c. and parents for 3-2 p.c. of those charged. School 
authorities referred 2-6 p.c. of the boys to the courts. 

The proportion (41-9 p.c.) of girls charged by the police was considerably less 
than in the case of the boys while parents made more use of the courts for girls 
than for boys (19-6 p.c.). School authorities laid complaints in 11-9 p.c. and 
probation officers in 9-9 p.c. of the girls’ cases. 


Repeaters.—Experience, which dispels or increases resentment to authority, 
may be a factor in encouraging or deterring repeaters. Some of the responsibility 
for the attitude that is built up, be it good or bad, rests with the police, the probation 
officer, the staff of the detention home and the judge. The recollection of how he 
was charged the first time, how he was handled while awaiting hearing, the opinion 
of those in whose care he was placed during the process of readjustment, all make an ~ 
impression on a child. 
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In 1951, approximately one in every four children brought before the courts 
failed to heed the first warning and made at least a second appearance. In 1951, 
77:4 p.c. of the delinquent children appeared before the courts for the first time, 
13-7 p.c. were second offenders, 4-9 p.c. third, while 4 p.c. were dealt with by the 
courts four or more times. 


29.— First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, 1942-51 
Norte.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


Repeaters 

Total First Per- 
Year Delin- Of- : Fifth centage 
quents fenders || Second Third Fourth or Total | of Total 

More Delin- 

quents 

No No No. No. No No No 

POA ese eicicit's so ein 6,920 5, OY7 669 348 144 182 1,343 19-4 
(DLE = eee 6,494 4,831 865 386 183 229 1, 663 25°6 
MOAT sos es 6a 6,529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1,864 28-6 
FD Maes ras ce 5,758 4,231 812 337 1Si, 241 1,527 26-5 
PUG Mes cicinic ost s s ; 3,430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-7 
EE ie aa 4,683 3,376 673 329 138 167 1,307 27-9 
ARCA 26 Ei aa A Soe 4,591 3,340 674 266 147 164 1,251 27-3 
MD cee ig cta sc his.4 6 6,198 5,195 603 208 109 83 1,003 16-2 
See ee 6,418 5,039 892 314 140 33 1,379 21-5 
CHOSE -SOneraaeas 6, 644 5,141 909 324 132 138 1,503 22-6 


_ Includes minor offences. 


Disposition of Cases.—In 1951, not quite one-half of the children’s cases 
(46-3 p.c.) were heard within four days of the charge and slightly over two-thirds 
(67-5 p.c.) within nine days. However, nearly a quarter (23-2 p.c.) of the boys and 
girls had to wait at least two weeks and 12-8 p.c. waited a month or more before 
the first hearing. These waiting periods may be explained in various ways. 


Some county courts sit only twice or even once a month. Hearings may be 
deferred because of sickness in the family, school examinations, stormy weather, or 
long distances. The chief cause for delay, however, is the time it takes to investigate 
the facts properly. The probation officer, and frequently there is only one to a 
court, has to find out what occurred at the time of the delinquency; he must contact 
the parents and the school, learn something of the home situation, perhaps arrange 
medical or psychiatric examinations and explore community resources. The dis- 
advantage of a long waiting period is outweighed by the assistance the court receives 
in deciding the form of treatment best suited to the child’s needs and the type of 
care that will be the most economical for the community. For these intervening 
days or weeks most children are left in their own homes while a minority are placed 
in detention homes and, in the long run, whether the effect of the waiting period 
is good or bad is determined by the care given the youngster during that time. 


Juvenile court judges heard 89-8 p.c. and magistrates 9-8 p.c. of the juvenile 
cases before the courts. The balance were heard in the higher courts or by justices 
of the peace. The proportion of those declared delinquent (93-9 p.c.) in the 
magistrate’s courts was greater than in the juvenile courts (87-7 p.c.). In the for- 
mer court 4-5 p.c. of the cases were dismissed and 1-6 p.c. adjourned sine die 
while in the juvenile courts only 2-4 p.c. were dismissed but 9-9 p.c. were adjourned 
sine die, 
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Some courts consider children whose hearings are adjourned sine die as delin- 
quent while others do not and, for the sake of uniformity in this report, the latter 
point of view is maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
the total problem of juvenile delinquency, however, cases adjourned sine die have 
to be taken into account for, when the proportion of cases dealt with in this way 
increases, the proportion of those declared delinquent declines. 


In assessing 


30.—Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent, 1947-51 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


Before the courts 


Dismissed. 


Adjourned 
Delinquent 


Item 1947 
No. D.¢. 
WagSie Gaga e 8,265 |100-0 
Se satsione a 197 | 2-4 
SINCME ies Saa,0 523 | 6:3 
ate ca ols s nama’ 7,545 | 91-3 


1948 


7,878 
190 
533 

7,155 


p.¢. 
100-0 
2-4 
6:8 
90-8 


1949 
No. p.c. 
7,033 |100-0 
166 | 2-4 
674 | 9-6 
6,198 | 88-0 


1950 
No. p.c. 
7,304 |100-0 
197 | 2-7 
689 | 9-4 
6,418 | 87-9 


1951 

p.c. 

7,521 |100-0 
195 | 2-6 
682 | 9-1 

6,644 | 88-3 


The disposition of cases in 1951 differed as between boys and girls and was most 
marked in the proportion of those put on probation which was 36-5 p.c. for the boys 


and 43-0 p.c. for the girls. 
boys but to only 8-0 p.c. of the girls. 


Fines or restitution were meted out to 22-9 p.c. of the 
This is because damage to property, for which 


restitution seems a reasonable adjustment, is committed relatively more often by 


boys than by girls. 
p.c.) were sent to training schools. 


A much larger proportion of girls (84-5 p.c.) than boys (15-4 
Final disposition of case was postponed in 


11-1 p.c. of the girls’ cases while 19-5 p.c. of the boys were given suspended sentences. 
Corporal punishment was resorted to in only two cases. 


see eeeee 
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31.— Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1942-51 
Nors.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 296. 


Repri- ‘ 
manded Court 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 

..| 482] 3-713,069] 26-1 
..| 464) 4-51/2,854| 27-7 
..| 395] 4-0/2,780] 28-0 
..| 3852} 38+9/2,698) 30-3 
..| 2383] 3-0|2,291| 29-2 
..| 182) 2-4|2,273] 30-1 
..| 248) 3-4/2,201) 30-8 
.o| 196} 8-212,141) 34-5 
Ne ilnesD tl DS osea eo ol meriees 
..| 309} 4-6/2,313] 34-8 


Probation Protection| Fined or 


of Made Res. 
Parents titution 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
83] 0-7/2,303} 19-6 
140} 1-4/1,962} 19-0 
112) 1-1/2,547) 25-7 
109}. 1-2|2,367| 26-6 
67| 0-8]1,854] 23-6 
69} 0-9/2,116) 28-1 
55} 0-8}1,850) 25-8 
98} 1-6]1,655) 26-7 
94} 1-4/1,148) 17-9 
154) 2-3/1,433) 21-6 


Section 4.—Police Forces 


Detained | Sent to | Final Dis-} Corporal 
In- Training | position Punish- 
definitely | School |Suspended| ment 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
117); 1-0)1,454| 12-4}4,249) 36-1] 51) 0-4 
101} 1-0/1,401] 13-6/3,322] 32-3 52} 0-5 
92| 1-0)1,376] 138-9)2,551) 25-7) 64) 0-6 
65) 0-7)1,348] 15-1/1,947] 21-9} 23] 0:3 
53] 0-7|1,180} 15-0)2,150| 27-4 28) 0:3 
40| 0-5/1,108) 14-7/1,733] 23-0} 24! 0-3 
47| 0-7}1,120| 15-6)1,622} 22-7 12] 0-2 
39} 0-6)1,036) 16-7)1,029] 16-6 4) O-1 
26| 0-4)1,144) 17-8)1,257| 19-6 3} 0-1 
45| 0-7/1,141) 17-2|1,247) 18-7 2) 0-1 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: 
(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police whose 
operations cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial 
Police Forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have organized their own 
Provincial Forces, but the other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian 
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Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within their boundaries; (3) Muni- 
cipal Police—every city of reasonable size has its own police organization which 
is paid for by the local taxpayers and which attends to purely police matters within 
the borders of the municipality concerned. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the 
Federal Government. It was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, 
whose duties were confined to what was then known as the North West Territories. | 
By 1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition when the prefix ‘‘Royal”’ 
was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII. In 1905, when Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was made whereby the Force 
continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each province making a contribution 
towards defraying the cost. This was continued until 1917. 


In 1918, the Royal North West. Mounted Police was assigned the duty of 


enforcing Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and 


Fort William. Soon after the end of World War I an extension of governmental 
activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout 
Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion Force and, therefore, the juris- 
diction of the Royal North West Mounted Police was extended to the whole of 
Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the Force was changed to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion Police with Headquarters 
at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding public buildings in 
that city and Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S.,and Esquimalt, B.C., 
were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of 
the Crown (the Minister of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status 
of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned by the Crown and for many years 
have been selected from serving non-commissioned officers. The Force is divided 
into 15 Divisions, including the Marine Division with Headquarters at Halifax, N.S. 
There are 602 detachments distributed over the entire country. Its land force 
transportation consists of 1,023 motor-vehicles, most of which are fitted with two- 
way radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by the Force. Such 
stations operate in both Western and Eastern Canada, including the Quebec- 
United States boundary area. The Aviation Section of the Force operates eight 
aircraft of various types. The strength of the Force is approximately 4,500 officers 
and men, with a reserve strength of about 350. The reserve strength is located 
chiefly in the larger cities where men can be congregated easily and where instruction 
can be given in the evenings. 

The Marine Division has a strength of about 200 officers and men and operates 
26 ships of various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic Coast 
and on the Great Lakes. The RCMP schooner St. Roch, which has been used as 
a floating detachment in the Far North and as a supply ship to isolated detachments, 
is the only ship to navigate the Northwest Passage from east to west and from west 
to east and is also the only vessel to have circumnavigated the North American 
Continent. 


The Personnel Branch of the RCMP has officers in each Division across the 
country. Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


» * Revised by Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, M.B.E., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, 
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Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal with 
infractions against smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the provisions 
of the Excise Act, and is responsible for the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. 
In all, the Force has responsibility in over 50 Federal Government Acts, including 
the Indian Act. It also assists many departments of the Federal Government in 
administrative duties and is responsible for the protection of government buildings 
and property. It is the sole police force operating in the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories. Furthermore, it undertakes secret and security services for the Federal 
Government. In addition to its federal duties, agreements have been made with 
the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the services 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police can be secured to enforce provincial laws 
and the Criminal Code in rural districts upon payment for such services. The 
agreement with Saskatchewan has been in existence for 23 years and those with the 
Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island for 19 years. The agreements were entered into with the Provinces of New- 
foundland and British Columbia in August 1950, and the police forces of those 
provinces were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has 
agreements also for policing more than 120 urban centres within the provinces 
mentioned. 


Other Services.—The services of RCMP experts in fingerprints, crime-index 
information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available to 
all other police forces in Canada. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and containing 
instructional articles on police work as well as the latest information on wanted 
or missing persons, is sent to all police forces across the country. The RCMP has 
two Police Colleges that are open to selected personnel from’ other police forces 
in Canada and to a more limited number of those outside its boundaries. 


In recent years the Force has given special attention to crime prevention, as 
well as detection, and has done much to assist the youth of Canada in developing 
a healthful outlook towards the police, law, order and responsible citizenship. 
Personal contacts with over a million young people have been made through school 
and youth groups supervised by churches and service clubs. 


A book entitled Law and Order in Canadian Democracy, containing twenty 
essays, has been issued by the Force and is available through the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force 
is responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Province, 
from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Force, composed of about 800 men, is in charge 
of a Director, who acts under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorney- 
General of the Province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal parts 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director 
has his office at Montreal and an Assistant Director at the city of Quebec. Working 


* Revised by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Que. 
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under these Directors are two Deputies and an Inspector General. In each District 
the Police Force is divided into three sections: the detective corps, the constabulary 
and the traffic officers; each section is in charge of a captain supported by a number 
of lieutenants and sergeants. 


A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has been 
established at Montreal. A main station, operating on the top of Mount Royal, 
directs radio-equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around 
Montreal, and similar stations operating from the cities of Quebec and Three Rivers 
direct the mobile units operating in their respective areas. Substations operate 
at each of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of Montreal and a 
number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation three-way. radio units, 
patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained by 
the Ontario Government under the Attorney-General’s Department. The Force is 
responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized parts of the Province 
and in certain municipalities by contract. 


The development of the Force from its beginning in the early years of Con- 
federation to the passing of the Police Act in 1946, is outlined in the 1950 Year Book, 
pp. 332-333. 

The Force with a strength of approximately 1,385 in 1952 consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and 16 districts with headquarters at Chatham, London, 
Dundas, Niagara Falls, Newmarket, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, 
Perth, Cornwall, Haileybury, Sudbury, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. Each 
district has detachments adequate to meet law-enforcement requirements. A 
Criminal Investigation Branch, under the command of a Chief Inspector, is main- 
tained at Toronto to handle crimes of a major nature. 


The installation of one of the largest police frequency-modulation radio systems 
in the world has placed at the command of the police a most efficient method of 
combating every type of lawlessness. There are in operation 55 fixed stations and 
402 two-way radio cruisers and one cabin-cruiser on Lake Temagami. The 250-watt 
stations at District Headquarters are open 24 hours daily and many of the cars 
are on continuous round-the-clock patrols. 


Up to December 1952, 88 municipalities had availed themselves of the provi- 
sions of the Police Act for the policing of their municipalities by the Ontario 
Provincial Police. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were submitted for the year 1951 by Chiefs of Police in 236 
urban centres, 13 district communities, 11 townships and one unorganized district, 
of 4,000 population or over. 


Criminologists generally agree that the number of offences known to the police 
is the closest indication of the volume and nature of crime in a country. The 
number of offences reported as known to the police was 11-9 p.c. lower in 1951 than 
in the previous year. Of these known offences, 60-7 p.c. were cleared by arrest. 


Of the total prosecutions, 5-9 p.c. were for crimes under the Criminal Code 
and federal statutes, 24-5 p.c. were for offences under provincial statutes; and 70 p.c. 
were for municipal law infractions. Traffic offences accounted for 86-7 p.c. of the 
prosecutions. 
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32._Summary Police Statistics, by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or 
Over, with Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1951 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Newfoundland— 
St-JOhn See et eee ie cee cas 


Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 


Prince Edward Island— 
@havrlottetowas, «gece detente nck aveerine 


Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 


Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 


Nova Scotia— 
Geb OWelen Ve heme e coa create ts 
GlicesvBaye face ete toe eee 
1S EAU eae ae re nearer 


Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 
New Brunswick— 
Wdmundstontisristes «cc siic cits shee ee 
Hrederietone. tec cre. cach ochetnee 
Mon GhON ers cemestenroe ee vs Sokeienele wie al Moreira 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 


Capdela Madeleine. secceek ae nee 
C@hicoubimint eee oe ee ce eas eae 


GGTAN DY... © eer Oe ee ere aa MO SL oleleies 
Hull 


Jacques-Cartier............0.s000e eee. 
Joliebte Peers each. ee ea ee 


ca 6 ©.6ibeere 0.60580 #8, a6 (0 Slee) 0 9) mis 19, 9"0 0.2 sla 


Lachine ki. vccsisies steer oekee aie he a reete he 


Magog oie orns scat cee len aoa aes 


Motint Royal 243 r..cte arr. ciate eee 


OUtreMONG cai cre eee emer orlee 


St Leyacintiney.<..tcc-cos ana orcas ea at 
bs OCA ne ecto te peels ay aeeie Maine 


St. Michel (Montreal Is.)............2. 
Shawanigan: Hallges eter saceae cee sees 
ESherbrooke sis. simp ee sootilcm ee ane 
STLTOry brn osieie chaabicine aces Acesie se avira 


] Pol Me ie 12 iS) 
Population | Police on <nown rose- um- 
1951 Force to the cutions Arrests monses 
Police 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
52,873 156 2,401 4,920 1,130 1,271 
52,873 156 2,401 4,920 1,130 1,271 
66,164 181 3,785 5,943 1,446 2,181 
15,887 14 1,014 891 820 71 
15,887 14 1,014 891 820 71 
22,434 20 1,367 1,472 1,069 182 
15,037 13 680 538 318 220 
25,586 21 849 |: 1,585 610 166 
85,589 136 4,607 9,145 2,686 603 
10,423 7 i A is F 
Sioa 36 2,940 Pes eul 1,748 100 
10,756 9 40 1,269 565 214 
178,708 222 9,116 15,068 5,927 1,303 
251,904 263 11,866 18,035 7,659 2,144 
10,753 9 AG 266 170 20 
16,018 23 760 2,109 664 288 
27 , 3834 39 2,911 1,807 1,248 566 
50,779 76 (eo 7,062 Penns 4,929 
104,884 147 11,183 11,244 4,357 5,803 
131,501 173 13,965 14,178 5,922 6,990 
11,078 15 258 150 27 ee 
18,667 19 797 104 201 9 
23,216 22 187 1,000 Se 161 
14,341 17 : 1,046 137 49 
21,989 19 288 303 10 10 
11,089 12 345 450 345 339 
43 ,483 41 6,848 ‘er M! 1,047 : 
22 ,450 10 2,393 2,995 143 143 
16,064 24 9 47 40 1 
21,618 16 902 541 379 ; 
27,773 23 427 1,256 250 165 
11,633 16 al 849 67 67 
13,162 16 165 901 L732 14 
11,103 10 1,137 1,047 141 135 
12,423 8 66 8 43 6 
1,021,520 1,924 | 290,872 20474600 meson Oe 196,765 
14,081 19 1,98 2,088 1,891 1,507 
11,352 18 3,987 3,792 5 3,791 
30 ,057 45 3,836 9 330 2EE 6 
164,016 282 21,302 8,465 2,907 
11,565 6 65 405 Me 53 
14,633 12 517 2,078 319 16 
20 , 236 26 337 399 297 3 
19,305 16 147 25 12 20 
17,685 17 ae: 324 207 77 
20,426 28 Date 2,248 2,339 2,282 
10,539 12 3,138 3,609 3,107 , 
26,903 36 aie 927 149 43 
50,543 77 397 4,134 545 3,626 
10,376 8 49 4 6 _— 
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32.—Summary Police Statistics, by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or 
Over, with Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1951—con. 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Quebec—concl. 
OS SS a eee 8 eee 


Valleyfield (Salaberry-de-)............ 
SSA Meee Velie 26s. 1y 38s aro aocicieredssoaces: 


Population | Police on 


14,961 
15,095 
46,074 
22,414 
77,391 
13,124 
25,222 


Prose- 
cutions 


Arrests 


Sum- 
monses 


No. 


Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 


UP OLINLE ES LS SOR Se Rae a eo a 
(TTED SUDO wei es, SR ean a eee aa 


MSHA VVUTTARIN SY Seyac ci < 2 nts a ccloleccc coos ot 
ROM Me ods, A she 2 way cictohile 6 csc eee oo 


sn) KGS Sis. ccte Seis on ot 4 
Sort Se ane are 
ODS On SS a ee 


BISLOULOEOUGHNE Suis calse Qs. cles Soe d. 
RG TRT GIT ees oo. eG ahecwe wore 62 


SUEDE 3 5-0 oh i aoe ca ge 


Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 


Manitoba— 
ar eis i ern rh rr as 


2d 


Pee reese sess eerereseeeeerserersee 


Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 


1,937,607 


327,218 


212,202 


25244, 612 


12,514 
19,519 
“36,727 
12,301 
21,218 
16,899 
13,799 
15, 305 
34,947 
19,207 
27.386 
208,321 
33,459 
44) 867 
16,233 
95,343 
11,342 
11,194 
22,874 
17,944 
12/110 
41,545 
202,045 
16,423 
12,704 
38,272 
31,161 
37,984 
18,173 
34,697 
32,452 
18,785 
42,410 
27,743 
675,754 
10,085 
11,991 
15,382 
120,049 
15,544 


2,106,708 
25995 ,575 


20,598 
26,342 
235,710 


282,650 
320,037 | 


341,209 


214,907 


733 
1,790 
7,609 
1,946 
2,491 

887 

513 
1,142 
3,818 

826 
8,804 

96,942 
7,942 
5,169 
6,123 
7,668 
1,985 
1,617 
2,134 
2,267 
2,155 
3,511 

17,795 
1,257 
1,619 
4,087 

10,817 
8,327 

865 
2,612 
2,898 
1,759 
7,603 
2,233 

420,873 
1,293 
1,374 
3,201 
9,994 
4,468 


365 


671,147 


67,446 


513,846 


699,707 


72,201 


529,371 


ee  : 


758 
1,458 
107,972 


296 
274 
5,622 


462 
1,000 
102 , 837 


110,188 


6,192 


104,299 


Offences 
Known 
Force to the 
Police 

No. No. 
18 461 
19 2,364 
86 2,374 
31 357 
68 447 
11 1,099 
42 652 
3,069 | 350,832 
3,298 | 357,065 
12 2,781 
23 2,279 
38 1,578 
16 2,672 
32 2,988 
20 1,111 
6 683 
24 492 
43 3,078 
15 517 
30 8,825 
302 95,312 
45 8,172 
51 9 388 
14 211 
128 13 ,047 
8 2,311 
14 300 
37 2,749 
17 2,566 
8 4,426 
36 3,704 
268 7,854 
15 1,407 
11 1,929 
39 4,004 
36 3,647 
46 9,729 
20 1,482 
35 2,909 
33 3,071 
17 1,083 
44 9,311 
26 2,763 
1,258 | 436,680 
12 1,949 
9 2,786 
22 3,763 
205 11,906 
19 4,655 
3,034 | 680,118 
3,222 | 701,092 
18 1,109 
19 2,097 
329 5,988 
366 9,194 
395 11,198 


112,783 


6,737 


105,438 
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by Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or 
corte with Totals for Incorporated Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1951—concl. 


Offences 
Province and Population | Police on | Known Prose- A Secestby Sum 
Urban Centre 195 Force to the cutions monses 
Police 
No No No No. No No 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose dawi. ities eee ee oe epee easteteoks 24,355 23 1,714 984 353 618 
IPrincetAl pert ancecctree ss sepia cere erre st oi- 17,149 17 1,447 2,613 524 466 
Repina aeoeeiene seine ties ake leceties 71,319 72 5,397 7,020 237 
Saskatoon asec se cect cererer isco esas 53,268 53 3,527 9,035 799 1,851 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 166,091 165 12,085 19,652 1,676 3,172 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 199,702 198 14,883 21,936 2,128 4,051 
Alberta— 
Gal gary cence tee to eale erie te eeerears 129 ,060 168 13,551 11,607 5,025 5,034 
ID bre Ro Nn can duanodaoardn ogoeCGn Guoce 159,631 168 17,609 15,938 4,405 4,575 
Teeth brideens uae temas «- eteaciestclere sre 22,947 23 4,819 3,896 495 3,245 
IMFOCHICINCEET AG serene tioe cies: oricienolare ferat 16,364 20 758 758 259 305 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 328,002 379 36,737 | 32,199 | 10,184 13,159 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 348,847 393 38,020 33,964 | 10,436 14,394 
British Columbia— 
News Westminstene ccc «ores tila ie 28 , 639 37 8,168 6,934 1,099 414 
North \Vancouvertissccic.r cc iicce ct sels 15,687 17 3,739 960 188 799 
Penticton se sencttenosn sect puenies oor 10,548 8 863 863 169 694 
SE rail eaten eee rae ee aeeto Re mnie ss okeoete - 11,430 10 1,618 1,562 116 1,337 
ViaTICOUV.EL mien erie itnls slam cetetcspere as 344, 833 629 27,937 85,968 | 13,676 4,593 
WAta Rabin dosh Ged CAD ADO OO OOS OGD OCU GO OL 334 91 1,899 16,894 1,004 16,009 
Totals, 10,000 Population or Over.. 462,468 | . 792 44,224 | 113,181 | 16,252 23,846 
Totals, 4,000 Population or Over... 538,168 886 55,339 | 123,328 | 21,247 28,532 


Grand Totals, Incorporated Centres 


of 10,000 Population or Over......... 5,635,878 8,344 |1,156,904 |1,305,708 | 156,017 | 878,972 


Grand Totals, Incorporated Centres 


of 4,000 Population or Over.......... 6,548,944 9,084 |1,208,575 |1,372,555 | 174,691 | 908,190 


pe ea eS ee SS SS eee 


Section 5.—Penal Institutions and Training Schools 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, 
where prisoners have long sentences and the turnover is slow; (2) reformatories, 
where the turnover is also rather slow; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is 
extremely rapid. 


If the average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the 
year be considered the average population for the year, and the number of dis- 
charged as the turnover, the turnover in the years 1950 and 1951 was: in peniten- 
tiaries, 44 and 47 p.c.; in reformatories, 286 and 296 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 
1,458 and 1,549 p.c., respectively. 


In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the common gaol 
population changes from day to day and is made up partly of accused persons » 
awaiting trial who may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 
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33.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols, 1948-51 


Type of Institution and Item 1948 1949 1950! 1951 
No No No. No 
Penitentiaries— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 3,752 3,851 4,260 4,740 
Admitted during the year.................. 1, 867 2,382 2,445 2,334 
Discharged during the year................. 1,768 2,008 1,965 2,200 
In custody at end of year..............c000- 38, 851 4,225 4,740 4,817 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 2,612 2,939 2,556 2,728 
Admitted during the year.................. 11, 230 12,199 7,937 7,794 
Discharged during the year................. 10, 903 11,989 7,765 7,953 
imcustody at-end of year:......6.esecsceee 2,939 3,149 2,728 2,569 
Reformatories for Women— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 248 264 230 197 
Admitted during the year. .:.issesecccece dc 832 861 367 379 
Discharged during the year..,.............. 816 873 400 416 
Im custody at end of year.......secssecccecs 264 252 197 160 
Common Gaols— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 4,171 4,530 5, 625 6,102 
Admitted during the year.................. 69, 463 77,729 85, 062 88, 555 
Discharged during the year................. 69,115 77,295 84, 697 89, 235 
In custody at end of year............ SUMS OS 4,519 4,964 5,990 5,422 
Totals— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year. . 10,783 11,584 12,671 13,767 
Admitted during the year............... 83,392 93,171 95,811 99,062 
Discharged during the year............... 82, 602 92,165 94,827 99,861 
In custody at-end of year................. 11,573 12,590 13,655 12,968 


‘1Tn 1950, Newfoundland Penitentiary reported for the first time and Oakalla Prison Farm, B.C., 
previously classed as a reformatory for men, was changed to a gaol. 


Subsection 1.—Penitentiaries* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Eight institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest being at Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent 
de Paul, Que. Others are at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, 
Man., New Westminster, B.C., Collin’s Bay, Ont, and St. John’s, N’f’ld.; the latter 
is operated under provincial authority and the figures for inmates of that institution 
serving sentences of two years or more are included for 1950-52 in Tables 34 and 35. 
A Federal Training Centre was opened at St. Vincent de Paul in April 1952 for the 
treatment and training of offenders under 25 years of age. A Penitentiary Staff 
College was also set up at Kingston for the training of penitentiary officers through 
courses of instruction and training conferences. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1952, the average daily population of the penitentiaries was 4,721 and the total net 
cash outlay for maintenance for the year was $6,955,970 or $4.02 per inmate per day. 


Females given penitentiary sentences in the various provinces are sent to the 
Prison for Women at Kingston where special quarters and staff are maintained for 
their detention and supervision. Female inmates in custody on Mar. 31, 1952, 
numbered 125. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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34.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Item 1949 19501 19511 19521 
No. No. No. No. 
In Custody) Apr. Up t crecatiae ete isle eo tne ane 2 eialess mae 3,851 4,260 4,740 4,817 
Received— 
ROM @AOls. ae tomers o orters teenie eter aesers aie ava opetenelvarstn = ie crm 1,874 2,017 1,981 1,847 
IBY fransiersisntcseen aces catia + serie siceeics oo eute’s camieurtne 504 419 338 323 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave.............seeeeeeeeenes 4 9 15 1b 
TObalgmCeGeLV. Cd tees cre ter arson alesse mseeiererao/o¥are erate 2,382 2,445 2,334 2,182 
Discharged by— 
Loy go i Ai Om ENC kesnanoe Go Geaatcomon ner dumoast acca macds tease 1,142 1,391 1,554 
Hy CREE ATS KS) tw cok haeae or RRP AIDEN IOS Lica Bakr Daca detects arte te 504 419 339 322 
MACK EEOL-TCAVC Rene ro ae cic lemon eects oe eetenstein «stole ote 285 331 459 373 
LDF tfov ari HL wees Seo RN aE DORDRC Lean Oban nna nations dics 35% — —_ —_— —_— 
139 ey He gnc de cee ee a es BCE Saran ohne uae rac cisco dine 21 15 5 24 
PRT GONE eee ts cicevsrsi os dees orto wea meeaimntehearetetele tenes ete 44 40 49 25 
Releasetommilitary aubmoritiesie. sccssc. «ep ayemstartetele vel  eievele — _ _ 
RelegseonordenOlmCOUrt sims erases cite ats orien eles es 16 5 ff 13 
Return to provincial authorities: cece. coca cicisisins «oc or — 4 1 ~ 
Instructions from Immigration Department............... _ 0) — _ 
Sentence quashed..............600. FR eg Peay eta igns Sere 5 Fir 3 — 6 — 
Rotate, DisChaleed octets leis cont ee ee 2,008 1,965 2,257 2,312 
In'Gustody alan. che tye oes een ec ose a ae ok ain 4,225 4,740 4,817 4,687 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


35._Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, at Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Item 1949 19501 19511 19521 
No No No. No. 
Place of Birth— 
(GaTRA Le eer er ries toe ac Rie sale Shae woes eam eters hes 3,736 4,264 [4,358 4,272 
British uslesian Cd: pOSSesslONS)..5,5.ac/ciccres ae + ceeate iersrere ct 173 157 144 121 
Nustria anc ielumoart yess ries ears oe otic chete asia tele sneeeie ss 23 21 22 20 
Gaye arse een rene ate ame eee aie Se east ys a, 0 gtaieteraislelots area ereue, here 9 11 9 9 
POLAT Raz eect ea das Sg cbse seek Siva le 39 42 34 33 
1 BESS Be ath ie Wo Oe RT ele, Laie een oninaeee tan nee, c 68 60 64 53 
QOEWCEHULOPO A, Fee epee ee ee oe tee ei ate, Siete le atoll Slows else one 58 63 65 63 
Wnited Sea tesrcee rei. alee cas ec cos. Sclemuy cotschae 99 110 110 95 
OPHESr COND EPICS He ee ee ctor retail ctsie arel beer erticlan sls 20 12 11 21 
Marital Status— 

Tri Pl OP aAe Ss teves Baebes epee ss ote gan Seas oes ara one ofcte Miners 2,568 2, 863 2,937 2,776 
MATTIE” sce oa hcen a scie i eeeeinaer bie selocke nis sites oknins aca" 1,378 Ihe 1,560 1,575 
Widowed ees Perot coe oon alae Sea dae eioeta eet Gs 133 130 135 133 
DP VOLCOC 2. remit Oasis es ere here sue nies Sere at eae tee 65 103 108 84 
Separated nei sie Weare loan erehe eee. crernioretiestereran eros cule here 81 71 Le 119 

Sex— 
Males Sioa tanith a Sceaierned irene Iave ore celta Stier suse coant ere arsine Mas 4,140 4,650 4,713 4,562 
GIG: oat coe eee ee Oe re oeinie eee s Coe Saree Trae oe 85 90 104 125 
Age— 
Warder (21> yGarsitacs ces eststetss lela eaeate eatsoe at pap ws nat aol era oes Wa aye, oho 481 551 520 485 
Deo. BO Se Neg eh ee eark Seas Rg Me SR eae aeace a OR Ste 1,919 2,147 2,209 2,091 
ST EOE ee ree ec CTE Ce eT ea ieies eectehs 1,060 1,148 1,176 1,245 
Alet0750) AE ead eth ters Roky aor Pe ab sie hia plete Cate Bieta 481 575 575 543 
Bl bos Gis tec gtk ees gether ae AS 5 hayet Te Rta oe th eee at 181 210 227 212 
Osver60. > sfatke: ers «le Reps ata ees ee ete tected oe acetate 102 109 110 111 
NOt Stated) tierce ch cai ok ee ae nate ater sare she veosi cate 1 _— —_ — 
MPOUAISTS wore erro Se eee reer ahatee Pexetapcte: areas re 4,225 4,740 4,817 4,687 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada, is legalized 
under the Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 264) and is administered by the 
Minister of Justice. It is described in detail in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 305-308. 


Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Industrial Farms 


Reports on movement of population in reformatories and industrial farms are 
received yearly and the statistics in Table 36 relate to returns received from nine 
reformatories and industrial farms for men and four reformatories for women. 
The revenue for the support of the institutions for men was derived chiefly from 
provincial funds (56-0 p.c.) and from the sale by the institutions of farm and 
industrial products (41-3 p.c.). In the case of the institutions for women, income 
was received from provincial funds (31-0 p.c.), municipalities (1-8 p.c.), sale of 


_ products (53:4 p.c.) and donations and bequests (4-6 p.c.). 


36.—Movement of Population in Reformatories and Industrial Farms, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1951 


Item Male Female Total 
No. No. No. 
LUN AEA UO Rp 7 Re DR eo 2,614 188 25802 
Received— 
MGMINIDIEEAO CMS tient, Lhertep aes heb Gh slosh ys oe Ae be ecieae kTh 7,742 336 8,078 
Transferred from other penal institutions................0e.--. 2 14 
mranccerrod from hospitals, etc. . 6.6. cc. . cb cineca dscccia ce 4 Z 6 
Ticlxet-of-leave and parole violators...........ccccceeecccccese 50 12 62 
rate ere es ee ke ea ee 53 3 56 
HERI AELORCT VOD nc Ohh s Sos eke R uk bad Hee il cue Seam tks 7,901 367 8, 268 
Discharged by— 
PEMpiry OL SCNteNCE. 22.0 binccce’s OME cx et ES OO Ce ba 6, 230 338 6, 568 
Meret -leayve aid parole iain sacwiss oo scnesedelndewscth coe 726 34 760 
aS NR Opie SLO, Serra = iar air be on a 439 34 473 
Bene SeMteNCA fy 6 fh Or Tn bot 1S oe a cok, Cw, 43 6 49 
Transferred to other penal institutions................00ceeeees 392 2 394 
pa USGS Ae Sa ae eee ne ties Ghee ce See a ee 116 12 128 
Mibale REVISE AT CeN Amat). car aided cite cad he ace civ rece 7,946 426 8,372 
ie @ristody, Mar. 31, 1951....<......o...-2:.-0sceececedecscurees 2,569 129 2,698 


Census of Reformatories and Corrective Institutions, 1951.—A Census of 
reformatories and of training schools (see pp. 314-316) is taken at five-year intervals, 
the latest being June 1, 1951. At that date, there were 13 reformative and cor- 
rective institutions, fom of which were for women. Enumeration cards were com- 
pleted for 2,551 men and 141 women on June 1, 1951. In these institutions for 
adults 29 p.c. of the inmates were under 21 years of age at the time of admission 
and almost 50 p.c. were between the ages of 21 and 39 years. The proportion of 
single men was 63 p.c. and three out of four of the men whose residence was: known 
lived in urban centres. More than one-half of the women (53-2 p.c.) were single 
and the majority (91-0 p.c.) of those whose residence was known lived in urban 
centres. 


From five to eight years of elementary school education was recorded for about 
one-half of the male and female inmates. Only 6-7 p.c. of the men were unemployed 
at the time of admission. On the other hand, 20-6 p.c. of the women were 
unemployed and another 34-0 p.c. had never worked. 
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37.—Summary Statistics re Inmates of Reformative and Corrective Institutions, by 
Age on Admission and Sex, as at June 1, 1951 


Age Group 


Item 15-20 25-34 35-44 45-54 


INGIO\ e+ Savane ce 46 5| 126 80) — 2 
Married saa 3 11] 141 1 — 
Widowed.......... _ Deut —- —- 
Divorced sisson - _ 11) — 1 — 
Separated......... os — 1j — — — 
Not stated........ 1 — 1] — — — 
Dependants— 
Without dependants 32 6} 155 2 1 
With dependants. . 8 10] °52 — — 
Notistatede.a cs. 10 1} 84) — -- pa! 
Residence— 
Bed ite | beer ty Oca 5 — 22) — _ — 
Urbansisnseecct 42 14} 158} 10 2 2 
ADEN eonseaes — 1) 31) — _ —_ 
INotistated eee. 3 2; 80) — —_— —_— 
School Attendance— 
Mliteratetee. ce... — Dt sl _ — 
1to 4 years...... 2 os 24| — _— — 

5 to 8 years...... 22 11} 116 1 — 
9 to 12 years...... 24 SH) ark 1 1 
12 years or over... _— — 14) — — — 
Not stated........ 2 1] 50; — 1 

Occupation— 

Agriculture........ _ ne 6} — _— _ 
Clerical anewee — — 11) — a —_— 
Commercial....... — — 19 = —_ 
Communication... — — 4| — — — 
Construction...... — — | 46) — — — 
Engineering....... — _ 1} — — — 
NANCE Satie. tiecr _ —_ 2) — _ — 
Fishing, trapping, 

LOSING Age sehr ate _ a 8| — 7| — _ 
Wabourenasccc cee. _ _ 66) — 3| — —_ 
Manufacturing..... —} 40) — 6| — — 
VEN TIINN ereymatreret eps, ere 6) — — 7|— 1] — _ 
Professional....... — — 4) — 3) — — 
Service, domestic.. 2| 27) — 6| — — 

personal... AG: 5| — — 

protective _— — 3 1} — _ 

other sass: — 1) — 2) — — 
Transportation.... — — 12 9| — _— 
Housewife......... 6} — _— 
Studentan.. eee. —|—|-— — = 
Never worked..... 28 5| — _ 
Unemployed...... 11 3] 18 1 
Retired and pen- 

SIONS AHL Paes esters _ —|—|— _— — 
Not stated........ —}—|— 1] — 1 

Totals, Inmates] 2,551) 141| 2,692] 730) 50) 453| 26 17| 291 2 


More than two-thirds of the men (68-1 p.c.) were committed for offences against 
rights and property and more than 50 p.c. were guilty of theft, breaking and entering, 
burglary and robbery. Incorrigibility, vagrancy, theft and breaches of the Liquor 
Control Act were the reasons for 50 p.c. of the women being institutionalized. 


Nearly one-half of the men (48-0 p.c.) were confined for less than one year and 
51-7 p.c. for one year to two years less a day. More than one-half of them (51-2 p.c.) | 
had been previously committed to a penal institution. The median length of 
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sentence for the women was between 12 and 18 months. Of those women whose 
penal record was known, 92:3 p.c. had had earlier commitments to a reformatory. 


38.—Term of Sentence and Penal Record of Inmates in Reformative and Corrective 
Institutions, as at June 1, 1951 


: 3 6 12 18 
Under and and and Months 
Indeter- Not 
Offence and Record A Re nit i aden Under ne. uke Otated Total 


Months | Months | Months | 2 Years 


Nature of Offence Pe og ae eeeat eet | bre meen) penne gm ei Ren ry eh meee oe wel) poe, Me ONT eee [me er all arom Se Air Ch 
Against public order and 
TCT 5 Be See 285) 16) 102} 2) 21;— | 12; 1) 5) 1;—|]— 1) — 426} 20 
_ Against administration and 
PURICOM Rs air Se rain ole eass 4) — 8} — 4| — 5| — 3} 2F}—|—}—] — 24} 4D 
Against religion, morals and 
public convenience........ 12 We 47] 2 89 12)" 28) Oi: 87) 27) — 8) — 11 163) 70 
Against the person and 
PDMTEMOD cS. 11] — | 36/— | 58} 3) 42|— J] 47; 2) —|}—J]J—]— 194) 5 
Against right and property| 39] 1) 161 1) 392) 7) 574) 17) 565) 16); 5) 2 1) — ]} 1,737) 44 
INOG BUALEG he ieee ce ess 1] — 3} —}|—]|— 1] — 2)3—}—}—|]—-—|]—- 7| — 
Totals, Inmates....... 352] 18] 357) 5) 514) 22) 662) 27) 659} 48) 5) 10) 2] 11) 2,551) 141 
Penal Record 
First commitment.......... 12} — | 74) — | 153] — | 2538} 1) 174) 4) 2) 1) —}] — 668) 6 
Recidivists— 

SOLES a5 aes aa 8} — | 244—] 55) 1) 68) — —_ 1) 1 o1— 219 eee 
HRELODIMALOLY 5 .:. ..6.0,5/5.0:ci.0i6 9] 15) 47) 4] 93] 18) 189} 23) 185} 34) 2) 5) — J 11 475) 110 
PPOOGOUGIATY (2, cvc..w vu oo Sait cas 3| — 2) — 5| — 5 — 1} —}] — 15 1 
Gaol and reformatory....| 17 2} 56) — 98 3] 1238} — | 134 1] — 2} — | — 428 8 
Gaol and penitentiary....) — | — | — | — 3} — 5| — 7}—}—|]—|]—-|— 15| — 
Reformatory and peni- 

MOU RIAL YT 2 oso Ace Sues — 1 1 1 9} — 11} — 19 2)—|— 1; — 41 4 
Gaol, reformatory and 

pehitentiary............ 3| — 9} — |} 25) — 26) — } 51) —|} —]—}]—|]— 114) — 

eS -| 803! — | 148; — | 761 — {1 3821 3) 221 7i—{|—i—I— 576! 10 


Canada was the country of birth of 88-7 p.c. of the male inmates and of all but 
13 of the females. In all, 272 men were born outside Canada but the majority of 
them (76-8 p.c.) had lived in this country for 15 years or more. Of those cases in 
which citizenship was known, all but 40 of the men and all the women were recorded 
as Canadian citizens. The men came from every province except Newfoundland 
_ while the women, with the exception of one, resided in the Maritimes and Ontario, 
_ the provinces in which the institutions for women were located. 


39.— Origin, Birthplace, Citizenship and Residence of Inmates in Reformative 
and Corrective Institutions, by Sex, as at June 1, 1951 


Item Male Female Item Male Female 
Sy No. No. No. No. 
Origin— Citizenship— 
TE 1,282 Sale CADAIAU ste Piet dee ene 2,425 137 
OD 585 47 || Other countries.............. 40 — 
Se 5 — ING SERTOG Te ocr iaace ncn ars aus 86 4 
Indian (North American)... 46 10 
Oe 26 3 ||Residence— 
0 2S, Eee ee 607 3 || Prince Edward Island....... 30 2 
NOWALS COLD Spc co ctaeclo ee 16 6 
: New Brunswick............. 10 12 
Birthplace— Choenee eo ae 78 a 
Tio. cass ace aes: 2,264 EZG- Pe OUUALIO, tac weir a acts se 2,043 118 
British Isles and Common- Manito baser. each aioe ear 22 1 
oy os wo o's a ees 154 6 || Saskatchewan............... 2 — 
United States............... 53 TRIS All Dertasecm seat eben 5 — 
MMAR ns WER chk sais 63 3 British Columbia: «... 2.2... 38 — 
a ren 2 — Northwest Territories....... 3 — 
ES eee 15 3+\\2 Othericountryw!4d. tock locos —_ 


6 
INGOT St&bed: aes seme coe ores 298 7 
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Subsection 3.—Training Schools 


Reports on movement of population are received yearly from training schools 
and figures compiled therefrom are shown in Table 40 for the years 1947 to 1951. 


40.—Movement of Population in ‘Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-51 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Training Schools for Boys— 


Pupils in residence at beginning of year........... 1,340 1,308 1,365 1,614 1, 662 
Admitted duringeyhery Carew tet ses cies eee 1,336 1,391 1,189 1,220 1,393 
Discharzed Guringut no vegan J. ccc cles csi clele cies 1,368 1,334 1,158 i la 1,402 
In residence ati end! Of, VOal ce ecrdecicie ts 6s clea cles 1,308 1,365 1,396 1, 662 1,653 


Training Schools for Girls— 


Pupils in residence at beginning of year........... 508 491 516 680 695 
Admitted during the year...........ccee eee eee: 502 431 595 493 473 
Discharged during the years... css. ole cleracleie)- oes 517 406 559 478 494 
Ineresidence at end Or yearn voces es sce cites ces ; 493 516 552 695 674 
Totals— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year....... 1,848 1,799 1,881 25294 2,000 
Admitted during the year..................... 1,838 1,822 1,784 1,713 1,866 
Discharged during the year.................... 1,885 1,740 1,717 1,650 1,896 
In residence at end of year..................... 1,801 1,881 1,948 25008 25028 


The period of the financial year varied among the training schools. The 
last complete financial year before June 1, 1951, showed that the province concerned 
supplied about three-quarters of the funds for the support of such schools (77-2 p.c. 
for boys’ schools and 70-6 p.c. for girls’ schools) and the municipalities a little more 
than a tenth (12-5 p.c. for boys’ schools, 10-2 p.c. for girls’ schools). Other financial 
resources included fees paid by parents, donations, bequests, sale of farm and 
industrial products and laundry work. Nine of the schools for boys were provincially 
administered, five were administered by religious orders and one by a board of 
directors; eight of the schools for girls were administered by religious orders and 
four were under provincial authority. 


Census of Training Schools, 1951.—Returns of the Census of Training 
Schools of June 1, 1951, were received for 15 training schools for boys and 12 for 
girls, located in nine provinces; the Census enumerated 2,390 pupils (1,713 boys 


and 677 girls). The age of admission ranged from 4 to 18 years but those younger © 


than seven years were protection cases. Boys of 14 years of age and girls of 15 years 
at the time of admission were predominant. More than 50 p.c. of the pupils were 
in the age group 14 to 16 years; only 2-8 p.c. of the boys and 9-9 p.c. of the girls 
were 17 years of age or over. 


Family neglect and a need for protection brought 5-1 p.c. of the boys and 29-4 
per cent of the girls to these training schools. The remainder were committed by the 
courts for some delinquency. More than 75 p.c. of the boys were charged with 
theft, burglary, house- and shop-breaking, and incorrigibility. Almost half of the 
delinquent girls were incorrigible, a term which covers a variety of misdemeanours. 


Presuming that six years is the usual age for entering school (Grade I), at the 
time of admission to training school only one of five boys and one of four girls had the 


corresponding standard for their age. When admitted, 8-8 p.c. of the boys were un- 


employed; they had left school mainly from Grades IV to VII; the majority were 
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14orl5yearsofage. Nearly one-half of the girls (48-9 p.c.) had left school, chiefly 
from Grades V to VIII, and, like the boys, the majority were 14 or 15 years of age. 
No occupation was recorded for 28-4 p.c. of the girls from which it may be inferred 
that they were not gainfully employed. 


41,—Summary Statistics re Pupils in Training Schools, by Age on Admission and 
by Sex, as at June 1, 1951 


8 and 17 
Pee Under 9-10 BES ye 13-14 15-16 or Over Total! 
Met FOP ee) Me ee MCR SE eso Mi (SB. Me oR: 
Reason for Commitment— : 

Neglect and protection............ Oe 2a al Ol dyes eieal |e O4leel4 le AGih © 29/96 87| 199 

Offences against the person........ —}—|]—|]— 4| — 12 1} 19 1 3| — 38 

Offences against property— 

Burglary, house- and shop-break- 

CTA ea Ree ee ALOR Sons Ree ore ona — |—]| 15}—] 42) —}] 110} —]} 91 7| — OTe 2 
ROY SRR LS, pee Soule Oe oe ea Ee Zoeel ie sSiae D1 20ierhG) 238) 18) 22d 114i 4, elle G48. 43 
Theft of-automobiles............ —|— 1;— | — }| — 15| — 17| -— 2) — 35| — 
Malini scdamaee ne ol saetre: fone 1] — 2) — 4) — 6} — 6} — | —]— 19} — 
REV GET panes pe cs Si ey ehings oa a 0 1; — 4; — 7 1 6} — iZiee sD: 1; — 31 6 

Other Offences— 
ACOTMOTOIUIGW te... tore ss oe 7| 38] 49) 12) 84) 13) 148} 139] 71} 182} 4]! 301 360] 329 
Perera Lib Votre ds kts os oetawtesibraress — i 1] — SAP ee eeO eed Slee Oll ek eel ek) 20) 36 
“DEEDS ACCA sR ae a Ai ae aate ae TON OO uel red Aly edie ey pa 130) 35 
BUVIOERUC Sat hse say cle hia hice te —|— 2| — 4 1 Sie ia e2 a 2g 39} 15 
ON LOVE Ee he ya NPR a —}—-—}—-—] 6| — 12 5] 19 5 1; — 39} 10 

School Grade. Last Attended— 
Css fe alal VEG rk teed eee ks ae 21); 12) 125) 16} 183} 33) 117} 54] 66} 25) 12! 10! 531).150 
feentclese VetOwV Lite oo, sccctes en — 2} 10) 6) 147} 35) 498) 177) 364] 158) 29) 39] 1,055] 417 
Bradessh xotO LXE. ac. See ae —}—+—}]—}]—]—] 23} 15) 72) 47) 7 16 102} 78 
PEt ate CLASS co oc es ike ces c 1 3 1 1] — 8] PQs 5) 3, — 1 18} 8 
PTA mOUStALCO...... cose ec sks cs 1 4) — 1 2 3 1 ts 8) — 1 7 24 
Province of Residence— 

BNO WOU LANG pol eek. 6c <.ccocsleiesaie —}— 3 Loess 1G eG 14/00 oa 52) 12 
BOI CO UIA se cient,» bsdiss woh ces'n 4; 4) 20} 5] 24] 16} 48] 43] 33] 38}, — | — 131} 106 
ewe DUNS WICK. -< Sisk . ovis neielen s — 3} 10 alia pak Geek AO 2 i — 8 50| 44 
Be OCCMEEE PIN ne Ye, cee Oo} 3 aie Qin 11) 99) 132) 206), 68)- 215) -78) 33) 40) 587 236 
ReEATIOM St, Note Ova os thea La See 77\" 6145)". 18) 276)" 905146) 73) -- 2 Oi - 1670) 198 
“hTERT STR =. fs a a ghar —{|—- Diente eet oC elle SU) aes es Ges 96| 42 
SUNSUETAIKE) CA eg —}—|]—}]— 2) — 12} — 8s) —} — |] — 22) — 
CIN SYETS AC) ona nae eee int —!}—-}]—}]—-—}—-}]—-]— 4| — 4) — 2) — 10 
ettisie Colum bids. ..cc-.a se oeecs —}—};—]}]— Oi" S6lae 0)” ba) (1G) 7 ee 105} 29 
Totals, Pupils.......... 23| 19) 138) 24) 333] 71) 647) 255) 510) 241] 48) 67] 1,713] 677 


1Includes ‘not stated’. 


Of those whose birthplace was recorded, all but 20 were born in Canada and all 
but five had lived in Canada for more than five years. A large majority of the 
parents were Canadian born but, of those whose place of birth was recorded, 10-7 p.c. 
of the pupils had a father and 8-9 p.c. a mother born in another country; 16-3 p.c. 
of the boys and 24-4 p.c. of the girls were wards of either a children’s aid society 
or a provincial authority. Almost one-half of these boys (48-4 p.c.) and more than 
a third of these girls (37-0 p.c.) were permanent wards so that their natural parents, 
if they were still alive, no longer had any authority over them. 


Nine out of ten of both the boys and girls were in commitment for the first time. 

In many cases no length of stay was specified and pupils were supervised until they 

_ were ready to take their place in their community or until home circumstances were 

such as to afford more satisfactory living conditions. The usual length of residence, 

at the date of the Census, was between a year and a year and a half; however, at 

_ least 26-7 p.c. of the girls and 14-8 p.c. of the boys had been institutionalized for 
Over two years. 


ta 
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42.—Previous Commitments, classified by Length of Time and by Sex, as at 
June 1, 1951 


ee eS 00S ——vy>s>—s 
Length of Time in Training Schools 


3 6 ily 18 2 3 5 
Pas and and and | Months] and and anes 


C atcha Hoek ew oe Deg ne : Laer bea cc; stated Total 
Months| Months| Months |2 Years | Years | Years ea! 

NOMB.. .cacees acess ee: 209] 78| 183| 71| 268/140} 203|115| 84] 65/101} 85] 54/ 50) 15) 20/409) 1/1, 526/625 

QUGE,, sfc pae sri ete 11 3! ef 11 261 5| 31) 6] 24) 2] 37] 3] 16} 9} 7 3) 3) 2) 151) 34 

Two or more.........-. =| = 1| - a| dog] 2 By a8 Tp OP RSE 2) Olas Seca 

Not stated............ ae 1} = Sah SH eae eo eee 2| 3 


Totals, Pupils....| 210} 81] 191] 72| 295/146) 237)123 113] 68|151| 89| 79| 64) 24) 28/413] 6/1, 713|677 


Table 43, showing marital status of the parents and home conditions at the 
time of admission, gives some indication of the background from which these 
children came. : 


43.—Marital Status of Parents and Living Conditions of Pupils at Time of Admission, 
by Sex, as at June 1, 1951 


Seen eee een ———————————————————————— nn EE 


Marital Status 


E Living Conditions at ; 
of Parenta Boys Girls | Total Herts Grek diission Boys Girls | Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Marriedinnes janie cn sme re 1,036 286 1,322 || With own parents........ 1,386 420 1,806 
Separated cafes crrccier 334 147 481 || With other relations..... 98 84 182 
IDivorcedepe saseecsae ccs 28 17 45 || In foster home........... 101 61 162 
Widowedeer miktkte nee: 230 161 SOL lens tyeublon syee iets cree 92 64 156 
Onewn knowl. seco 35 32 67 || Other conditions......... 13 35 48 
Both unknownec... eee’ 23 13 Sor il Notistateds .nccmee ees 23 13 36 
Both deceased........... 25 18 43 

Notistatedscss<.atecaeemn Qe 3 5 


Totals, Pupils...| 1,718 677 | 2,390 Totals, Pupils..| 1,713 677 2,390 
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CHAPTER VIII.—EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
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REAR ining sn i0 dicie 8 ¥ ole Se dae ys 317 CanapIANn Broapcasting Cor 
Ssction 2. EpucatTion In THE TERRI- PORATION? (eh coos saan sland Slee ees 335 
PEELS sea ce! <clls Sis Uxene BS, > exeychoier oh ele 319 2 
Section 4. Pupiic LIBRARIES.....@.. 337 
Section 3. Sraristics or ScHoous, 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES..... 321 SecTION 5. CANADA AND THE UnrrEep 
Subsection 1. Provincially Controlled Nations EpucaTionat, Screntiric 
Hlementary and Secondary Schools. 322 AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION.... 341 
Subsection 2. Private Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. . vente eet eee 325 Part III.—Scientific and Industrial 
Subsection 3. Universities and Colleges 327 Reebareli ethene! aa aciesad oe 341 
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COMPU CRTION. ©. a. eh case ccs bs ecere 331 COUNTIES cee gue eco 341 
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CuLTuRAL FUNCTIONS OF THE Section 3. OTHER ScIENTIFIC AND 
NatTionat Fium Boarp.......... 334 INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH FaciLiTIEs. 349 


Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.— FORMAL EDUCATION* 
Section 1.—Education in the Provinces 


Education in Canada is generally the responsibility of the provinces.t Each 
province has its own system, that of Quebec being a dual one. However, there are 
two clearly defined types: (1) the English tradition carried on in nine provinces and 
in the Protestant schools of Quebec and (2) the French tradition followed in the 
Roman Catholic schools of Quebec. 


' The English Tradition.—The system of education in each province is 
established by legislation and administered by a Department of the Provincial 
Government under a Minister of Education who is a member of the Cabinet and 
is responsible to the Legislature. 


Each of the Atlantic Provinces has a Council of Public Instruction or Board 
of Education, an advisory group composed of the Premier, Minister of Education, 
Deputy Minister or Superintendent and certain other appointees. The Council in 
Newfoundland is made up of the Minister, the Deputy Minister and the Superin- 
tendent of Education of each of the four leading religious denominations. 


Each Department of Education is concerned with the general administration 
of the public schools, the conduct of examinations, the certification of teachers, the 
registration of private schools and trade schools, public and travelling libraries, 
correspondence courses and also the direct management and control of teacher- 
training schools, vocational institutes and schools for the blind and the deaf. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Part has been prepared in the Education Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
8 ee teation of Indian children on reserves is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
€é pp. -151. 
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Direct control and operation of the public schools is in the hands of local boards 
of school trustees, usually elected for terms of two or three years. They employ 
the teachers and administer the revenues received from provincial grants, local 
taxation and other minor sources. Any fees charged are for secondary education 
and are merely nominal, except in Newfoundland where they take the place of 
taxation. 


Elementary and secondary education extends over 12 or 13 years or grades 
depending on the province. The elementary grades terminate with Grade VIII 
and the secondary grades begin with Grade IX though there is a practical as well as a 
theoretical separation into three divisions—Primary (Grades I to VI), Intermediate 
(Grades VII to X), and Senior (Grades XI and XII or XIII). The elementary 
schools are known as public schools, the secondary schools as high schools. However, 
many public schools teach some secondary grades and in Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland all grades are taught in the public schools. 


In the cities and in some smaller centres there are kindergarten classes for five- . 
year-olds and a few for four-year-olds as part of elementary education. Most 
children begin Grade I at age six or early seven and many complete the eight grades 
in seven years. Attendance is compulsory from age seven or eight to age 14 with 
attendance to age 16 required of urban pupils in some provinces. Emphasis is 
on the fundamental subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, health and social 
studies—with varying additions of science, arts and crafts, music, home economics 
and shopwork. Many pupils, particularly in rural areas, leave school at the end of 
elementary schooling and enter employment in agriculture or unskilled occupations. 


Secondary education may extend over a period of four or five years. Courses 
and subjects of study are diversified. A student may choose the academic course 
leading to university entrance or select courses or subjects preparing for employment 
in agriculture, commerce or industry. A student may pass from secondary school 
into commerce or industry at any time during this period provided he or she is over 
the compulsory age limit. 


Further education is available to the high-school graduate through teacher- 
training school courses of one year for elementary school teachers; specialized tech- 
- nical training extending up to two years in a technical institute—there is at least one 
such institute in every province; nurse-training school where training extends over 
three years; or university. University courses are available in all branches of arts, 
commerce, science, education, philosophy, medicine, theology, etc. Graduation 
with a first degree (B.A., B.Sc., etc.) requires four years, medicine requires six years 
and theology seven years. Post-graduate courses require another two or more years. 


The French Tradition.—The Quebec Department of Public Instruction 
is represented in the Cabinet by the Provincial Secretary. Although the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is the head of the Department, a Roman Catholic 
Committee and a Protestant Committee, in charge of the education of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, respectively, constitute the Council of Education which — 
formulates policy and superintends the administration of all educational matters. 
The Council, however, has no authority over many special and technical schools 
that come directly under various government departments. The Protestant 
schools follow the English tradition already described; the Roman Catholic schools 
follow the French tradition. 
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From the very beginning boys are separated from girls. Both sexes follow 
through the Primary Grades, I to VII. The girls may then take the Intermediate 
Grades, VIII and IX, and thence enter a regional household science school, begin a 
four-year course in a teacher-training school or enter a superior school where a two- 
year course leads to a school of fine arts, a commercial course or a nurse-training 
course. 


At the end of the fifth year a boy may enter a classical college for an eight-year 
course ending with a baccalaureate degree, which is prerequisite for entrance to a 
professional course in university, or he may continue on to the end of the primary 
course and then spend two years in the complementary course. From this point 
he may enter a technical school or any one of four sections of the two-year superior 


- eourse—commercial, scientific, agriculture, technical or pre-teacher-training school. 


| 


The latter leads to entrance to a teacher-training school, the others lead to specialized 
schools and advanced courses in technical schools or, after another year of prepara- 
tory work, to the higher schools of applied science, commerce and agriculture 
affiliated with the universities. 


The boy who neither enters the classical college nor goes on to the comple- 
mentary course may go directly from the primary course to a trade school or one 
of the regional agriculture schools. These schools offer two-year terminal courses. 


Section 2.—Education in the Territories * 


The Northwest Territories.—Education in the Northwest Territories is 
carried on under authority of the Northwest Territories Act, the School Ordinance 
and the Regulations thereunder, and the Indian Act and the Regulations thereunder. 
Day schools for non-Indian children are operated by the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Development at Fort Smith, 
Hay River, Fort Resolution and Fort Simpson where the inhabitants are predomin- 
antly white and of mixed blood. Day schools for the education of Eskimos are also 
operated by that Branch at. Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield 
Tnlet, Cape Dorset and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories, and at Fort 
Chimo and Port Harrison in the Province of Quebec. 


The Roman Catholic Church operates residential schools at Aklavik, Fort 
Providence and Fort Resolution, and Mission day schools at Fort Simpson and 
Fort Smith; the Church of England operates a residential school at Aklavik. These 
churches and other mission organizations also conduct schools for Eskimos at a 
number of points in the Eastern Arctic and northern Quebec. Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited at Port Radium and the Discovery Yellowknife Mine in the 
Mackenzie District also operate day schools. 


The only organized school districts are the Yellowknife Public School District 
No. 1 and the Yellowknife Roman Catholic Separate School District No. 2. The 
Public School District, established in 1939, operates a modern eleven-classroom 
elementary and high school which was opened in 1947. The Separate School 
District was established in 1951 and has under construction a four-classroom school. 
Meanwhile provision has been made for the attendance of the pupils of this District 
at the public school. 


A Superintendent of Schools, with headquarters at Fort Smith, periodically 
Inspects the schools of the Mackenzie District. These schools follow the program 


| of studies for elementary and secondary schools authorized by the Albert 


*Prepared by the Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa. 
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Department of Education. In remote areas, elementary and high-school students 
have access to correspondence-course studies issued by the educational authorities 
of Alberta and the cost is borne by the Territorial Administration. 


A modified elementary school curriculum is followed by some of the federal 
schools for Eskimos by way of meeting the unique needs in the Arctic regions and 
a suitable curriculum for teaching Eskimo children in Mission schools is being 
considered. Because of their nomadic way of life, Eskimos seldom remain long at 
the settlements and the periods available to the Missions for teaching the children 
are comparatively short. The Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic have long had a system 
of syllabic writing (expressed as geometric phonetic characters) which most of them 
can now read and write proficiently. Syllabic writing has been used successfully 
to provide educational material in the Eskimo language on health matters, hygiene 
and native economics for the benefit of both children and adults. It is hoped that 
the establishment of schools in Eskimo territory will be influential in teaching the 
Eskimos to understand, speak and read simple English. 


A program designed to improve education and welfare facilities generally has 
been initiated in the Northwest Territories. The program includes regular dis- 
tribution of educational films, special radio broadcasts to classrooms, the provision — 
of additional equipment and supplies, and increased attention to methods of instruc- 
tion. Schools are usually staffed by a particular classification of welfare teachers, 
who carry on welfare work in the communities in addition to regular teaching 
duties. 


Yukon Territory.—Public schools in the Yukon Territory are operated by 
the Territorial Government at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, Carcross, Teslin, 
Watson Lake, Haines Junction, Kluane Lake, Brook’s Brook, Destruction Bay and 
Swift River. The Roman Catholic Church operates a day school at Dawson and a 
residential school at Whitehorse. 


The schools in the Territory follow the program of studies of the British 
Columbia Department of Education. The public schools at Dawson and White- 
horse have high-school departments providing education leading to university 
entrance. University entrance (junior matriculation) examinations are held in 
June at Dawson and Whitehorse by authority of the British Columbia Department 
of Education. The examination papers are forwarded from Victoria and are returned 
there for grading. In outlying districts, correspondence courses are provided at a 
nominal fee by the British Columbia Department of Education. 


Educational matters in the Yukon Territory are in charge of a Superintendent 
of Schools, resident at Whitehorse, who is responsible to the Commissioner. Inspec- 
tions of all schools are made periodically by the Superintendent. 


The education of Indian children is carried on in day schools operated by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and in 
residential schools operated by religious denominations. Full-time day schools 
are maintained at Whitehorse, Carmacks, Mayo, Moosehide and Old Crow, and 
seasonal schools at Burwash Landing, Ross River and at other points as required. 
A residential school is conducted under the auspices of the Church of England at 
Carcross. Close to the southern boundary of Yukon Territory at Lower Post in 
British Columbia, an Indian residential school is conducted under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Residential schools in Yukon receive a per capita 
grant for Indian children registered therein. 


ENROLMENT IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
a 


Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Educational institutions in Canada are classified into four types: provincially 
controlled schools, privately controlled schools, universities and colleges, and 
federal Indian schools. The first three types are dealt with in this Section, while 
information on Indian schools, with the exception of enrolment figures shown in 
Table 1, is included with the general material on the Indians of Canada given in the 


Population Chapter, pp. 150-151. 
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1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, classified by Type of School and 


by Province, School Year 1950-51 


Prince’ 
New- 
Type of School Edward 
foundland iteed 
No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools. .. 79,328 18, 863 
NE TOST GSS! | are ae 1,397 —— 
Correspondence schools............... 18 68 
Mpecial BChOOls*.... 2.6.) eke sen os _ _ 
Teacher-training schools— 
UPEREATAEOS Set. ood. doe otd 144 91 
Accelerated courses?................ S12 _ 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools................. — 969 
Business training schools— 
LES? SESS — 76 
Hivening classes..........5..2...000- — 76 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory courses................0.. — 446 
Courses of university standard........ 749 275 
Other courses at university............ — 56 
Indian schools and schools in the Terri- 
MO is De lsh y — 51 
eee) A OS PRE $1,948 | 20,971 
Population (June 1, 1951)................ 361, 416 98.429 
: Saskat- 
Manitoba chewan 
No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 

_ Ordinary and technical day schools...| 128,868 | 167,485 
MRE EEGAGIS.. os is cass cess 7,728 2,349 
Correspondence schools............... 1,000! 3, 400 
MemerrnenOOls?.|. . 5. faci eh snkeiev.: 16 175 

eacher-training schools— 
NI Ns ss veda cohseces 361 656 
Accelerated courses?................ 358 — 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
rdinary day schools................. 6, 226 3, 138 
usiness training schools— 
oS eae 1,305 740 
WVORING ClASSES.. o.. sees cece eee es 1,779 855 - 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory courses................... 1,850 849 
ourses of university standard........ 5,954 6, 086 
Other courses at university............ 2,641 378 
Indian schools and schools in the Terri- 
ee os. eee ce oe ac ke. 8,205 3, 423 
MI Sg OS ns, oo Spee 161,291 | 189,534 

Population (June POD ES Stee Ber he Sele w 776,541 | 831,728 

eS? THO) - + ee eee ee 


New 

Nova ! 

Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
Scotia wick 

No. No. No. No. 
134, 483 105, 690 646,2001; 764,198 
4,939 1,809 18,0001 70,0001 
987 367 1,0001 1,446 
333} — 7701 521 
309 199 5, 806 1,704 
D2 = — 470 
4,709 2,129 66, 4001 20,141 
Ot 624 5, 8001 5,942 
248 334 2,6001 5,159 
434 1,842 19, 406 3,753 
4,289 2,001 25,918 34,178 
169 611 17,910 10,810 
591 416 2,208 5, 736 
152,120 116,392 812,018 924, 058 
642, 584 515,697 | 4,055,681 | 4,597,542 
aha Yukon Mi 
Alberta enna an Canada 

r N.W.T. 

No. No. No. No. 
173, 969 173,354 1,000 1)| 2,893,438 
826 17,045 — 124,093 
8,296 4,956 — 21,538 
— 141 — 1,956 
418 623 — 10,311 
— a — 1,192 
3,021 6,170 — 113, 409 
1,453 1,422 — 17,939 
1,241 1,986 —_— 14,278 
779 _— —_— 29,359 
5, 292 8,383 — 93,495 
1,095 494 — 34, 164 
3,141 5,094 1,006 24, 871 
200, 037 219, 668 2,006 || 2,880,043 
939,501 | 1,165,210 25,100 ||14,009,429 


1 Estimated. 


are from provinces other than the one in which the school is situated. 
secondary teachers are included in university enrolment. 


teachers only; those for 
= 74570—21 


* Schools for the blind and deaf; these are boarding schools and many of the pupils 


3 Courses for elementary 
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The provincially controlled schools are the most important group and account 
for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. These systems of public 
elementary and secondary education are financed mainly by local school authorities, 
assisted by provincial grants. There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools 
that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are 
not financed out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison 
with that of the public schools. At the level of higher education, there is a provincial 
university in each of six provinces and one or more colleges supported out of pro- 
vincial funds in the other provinces. In addition, there are 16 private universities 
most of which receive provincial aid and 163 colleges giving degree credit courses. 
Universities and colleges also receive grants from the Federal Government. The 
number of agricultural colleges and schools, by province, with type and length of 
course offered, is given in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 384-387. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary-school level, enrolments 
have been increasing since the school year 1944-45, except in Saskatchewan. Birth 
registrations of the past few years indicate that by 1953-54 the enrolment in Grades I 
to VIII will have increased from 1,712,662 to over 2,307,000, a total of 595,000, 
and there is every indication that the increase may amount to 800,000 by 1960. A 
decline may set in shortly after that. An increase of 800,000 is equal to over 45 p.c. 
of the 1944-45 enrolment in the elementary schools of Canada. Grades above 
Grade VIII will begin to feel the effects between 1953 and 1955 and by 1965 
secondary school enrolment may be close to double the 1951 total. 

Other factors operating to increase enrolment include: the introduction of 
family allowances in 1945 which, while showing its effects on schools most clearly 
in improved attendance, is also keeping in school to the legal age limit many pupils 
who might otherwise leave from a few months to two years before they are lawfully 
entitled to leave; increased emphasis on the holding power of schools; increased 
transportation facilities at public expense; the building of dormitories in some 
provinces; the larger unit of administration; the establishment of junior high schools 
and composite schools; and the wave of post-war immigration. Enrolment in 
provincially controlled schools is given for the latest school year available in Table 1 
and average daily attendance is shown in Table 2. The average daily attendance 
figures are more comparable, as between provinces, and for most purposes are 
probably more significant than those of enrolment. 


* Academic and vocational day schools only. 


2.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Province, 
School Years Ended 1942-51 


_Nors.—Comparable figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, 
beginning with the 1932 edition. 


ee eS ———00—0550N—000—ooo——— 


Year | Nifld.| Pact, | ONS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1942... aoe 12,975| 89,915) 72,119) 532,759] 576,711) 106,631) 152,354 139,886] 102,085) 1,785,435 
1943... aus 12,759} 86,630] 69,814] 515,140) 553,954} 100, 169 138,019} 127,214] 93,473] 1,697,172 
1944... Bis 12,621| 89,490} 69,523] 518,896) 559,796) 99,471 136,752} 128,051] 102,999] 1,717,599 
1945... as 12,984! 93,831] 70,746] 523,741] 571,625) 100,971 135,336! 130,095) 107,599|| 1,746,928 
1946... Age 14,321] 99,367) 74,529] 529,613) 590,801! 104, 666 138,267] 133,162] 114,590} 1,799,316 
1947... eee 14,850} 102,099} 78,129) 533,765) 597,400; 103, 739] 135,038] 131,011] 121,334) 1,817,365 
1948... oe 14,774] 103,858] 81,057| 544,000!| 613,627} 103,744) 135,927) 133, 410} 129, 859|| 1,860,256! 
1949...) 59,520] 14,727) 107,914] 82,168) 560,0001| 638, 733 105,240) 135,872) 136,690) 188,941 1,979,805! 


1950...| 66,727) 15,048 111,813] 87,158] 585,0001) 668,0001| 106,008] 136,991] 146,388] 147,584\| 2,070,7121 
1951...1 67,638! 15,310] 113,9521 84,923! 612,25011 674,666! 112,749! 137,606) 150,013 154,077|| 2,128,184 


1 Estimated. 
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i 
Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the 


provincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 3. The 
grades of boys and girls cannot be shown separately. 


3.—Grade Distribution of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools, 
by Province, School Year 1950-51 


See ee 
ee 


Grade N’f’'ld. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que.1 | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 

No No No No No No. No No No No 
Kindergarten....}| — — — — 4,009) 39,797) — — _ 1,215 
ferade Too. .c.cs.e 17,212} 2,552 | 25,559] 15,023] 99,537 20,659} 21,961] 21,900) 20,922 
oA 10,417; 2,163] 15,186] 18,376] 91,631|$254,518 15,381} 18,876} 20,085} 20,246 
“> 9,572) 2,067} 15,134! 13,030) 88,582 14,416] 18,283) 18,730] 19,011 
Bey 02S. 8,474) 1,858] 14,075} 12,123) 84,111 13,584); 17,191) 17,668] 17,585 
BEM ONG: cravs 6 5-5-0 7,774) 2,003 | 13,415} 11,453] 74,139 ees 13,096} 17,508} 16,884] 16,297 
Vien 6,809} 1,988] 12,580! 10,206] 65,044 11,523; 15,864) 15,770] 15,087 
BRENDL: 5806 5,905} 1,686] 11,359 9,104) 49,532) 61,281} 10,860) 14,874] 15,245 14, 656 
PWEDE... 4,185) 1,563 9,274 7,540} 25,939} 56,581 9,106] 18,388} 18,786] 13,341 
URE sc. 8,931] 1,190 7,444 4,818} 18,108) 50,121 7,637} 10,792] 11,713] 11,929 
SEEN a cal Ksvee,« 2,734| 1,076 5,450} 3,773 8,798} 36,121 6, 234 8, 083 9,084 9,554 
-_ 2 Raa 1,849 5632} 3,729 2,724 5,584) 22,678 4,923 6, 068 6, 865 7,197 
7) 7), 0 ae 49 972 1,278 141 1,860} 16,410 1,449 4,273 6, 239 5, 426 
“8d 8 _ — — — _— 10,125) — — _ 888 

Special........... 417, — — 693} 1,815) 6,555) — _ — ia 

Unclassified..... — 57 _ 1,686 495} — — 324, — — 
Totals......... 79,328) 18,863 | 134,483) 105,690) 619,184) 764,198] 128,868] 167,485] 173,969 173,354 
ee 
1 Quebec figures are for 1949-50. 2 Includes 389 Grade XI students and 79 Grade XII students 


enrolled in Prince of Wales College. 


Teaching Staffs.—In 1951, the teaching staffs of the publicly controlled 
elementary and secondary schools comprised 23,995 men and 65,539 women, a total 
of 89,534, Omitting Quebec for which comparable data are not available, 35 p.c. 
of the teachers were in cities, 27 p.c. were in towns and villages, 25 p.c. were in 
one-room rural schools, and the remaining 13 p.c. in schools of two or more rooms 
outside of urban centres. Again omitting Quebec where 36 p.c. of the teachers are 
members of religious orders, approximately 25 p.c. of the women teachers are 
married. Of the total number of teachers in the other nine provinces, at least 10 p.c. 
are only partially trained or are untrained; also about 10 p.c. of the total staff leave 
_ the profession each year. 


4.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools, classified according to Salary, 
by Province, School Year 1949-50 


Nore.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Salary N’?1d: | P-E.I..| N.S; N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BG: 

No No No No No. No No No No 

meenan =$1,024,........;.. 1, 266 253 600 736 1,255 281 82 39 — 
meen — 1,524............ 517 366 1, 423 1,559 1,556 1,103 DAS 8B) 518 103 
mpeeo — 2,024............ 324 66 1,155 571 8,827 1,651 2,778 1,461 1,182 
meen — 2.594............ ~ 148 19 563 337 4,851 651 881 2,080 1,303 
maman — 3,024............ 79 3 290 127: 3,294 384 367 945 1,376 
$0,025 — 3,524............ 22 4 165 99 2,688 233 220 537 730 
$3,525 - J U2 re ae 5 — 62 32 1,308 115 110 288 579 
$4,025 OUP. tse. fe ~— — Pall 5 | 1,339 107 36 175 478 
Meepecified,.............. 14 — — 11 10 304 3 28 11 
a 4s 375 711 4,279 3,477 | 25,128 4,829 75210 6,071 5, 762 
Median salaries........ $+ 966 | 1,083 1,569 1.341 2,109 1,689 1,580 2,279 2,668 


74570—212 
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Financial Support.—The income required to support the public elementary 
and secondary schools is derived almost wholly from local taxation and provincial 
grants. Fees for elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In some of the 
other provinces fees are charged for secondary grades but, except where in lieu of 
taxation, they are quite nominal. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils 
which levy for and collect the required amounts. School boards in Quebec and some 
boards in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. 
Assessment, on which taxes for school purposes are levied, is the valuation of land 
and buildings (or improvements in some cases) and usually some other factor such 
as personal property or business income. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning grants to local school boards. 
These grants are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a basic 
minimum cost, an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of teacher, 
average attendance, etc. All provinces adopt some means of increasing equality of 
opportunity by favouring poorer areas over richer ones. (2) Special grants are paid 
for such features as transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, 
building costs, night classes, ete. Special grants are largest in Quebec where there 
is marked emphasis on training for home industries, arts and crafts. 


Newfoundland schools are financed largely from provincial funds. Tuition 
fees may be charged for Grades I to VIII only, except in the ‘colleges’ (St. John’s) 
where fees may be charged for Grades I to XI. Fees may be charged also to provide 
for fuel and cleaning or these may be provided in kind. There is no local taxation 
for school purposes. Provincial grants are mainly for teachers’ salaries, school 
plant maintenance and repairs, and the erection of buildings. 


Table 5 presents a comparable statement of the finances of school boards 
operating publicly controlled schools so far as this can be done with existing records. 


5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, for Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1949 and 1950 


Nore.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of 
bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local 
taxation. Figures from 1914 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1936 edition. The fiscal years of all provinces end Mar. 31, except Nova Scotia (Nov. 30) and New 
Brunswick (Oct. 31). 


bs) ¥. Adminis- 
Provincial Total : 
Debenture trative 
Province and Year Govern- Local Other Current Indebt- Units 
ment Taxation Sources Revenue edness! Operating - 
Grants Recorded Gchaald 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
Newfoundland— 
AO cert at  Uh re et Shee 3, 200, 302 — 660, 0002) *3, 860, 3022 ri 274 
TO50 hawt roecieetecretak 3, 000,200 _ 1,009,7252) 4,567,0002 a da 
Prince Edward Island— 
1999 cr etae Ren th blot onetate eke 274, 3233 175, 244 4, 449, 567 Wr 474 
1 GAG 85, ates 3 ee eta ecm cts 524, 7833 438,164 32,374 995, 321 ‘> 457 
DIO seats cad: oku.c etait cece cone 570, 9083 488,714 62,020 1,121, 642 i 
Nova Scotia— 
TPOSOL 7 a acs pct ourcie mice 718,5463) 3,341, 6893 we 4,060, 235 at 1; 775um 
G40 eer enn oat eer ene 5,291,8713| 5,401,966 a 10, 693, 837 ay, 1, 762 
O50 as Rees ils sehen ears 6,548, 8463| 5,584,3183 ry 12,133, 164 i9 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, for Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


yes Adminis- 
Provincial Total - 
Debenture trative 
: Govern- Local Other Current 5 
Province and Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue an O es 
Grants Recorded coe he & aphens 
chools 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
New Brunswick— 
(DD a2 534,3153| 2,637,8203 Ss 3,172,135 | 4,659,650 1,553, 
LS a oat ae 4,454,3453} 5,918,0003 310,000 | 10,682,345 at tose 
BUDE ic cek as cet aes 4,946, 4022) 6,563,0003 400,000 | 11,909, 402 
Quebec— 
UES) ge seh Sie ale ee 2,386,965 | 19,716,324 | 1,572,832 | 23,676,121 | 68,043,977 1,905 
Ts ale as 6,768,395 | 23,554,568 | 2,015,294 | 32,338,257 | 72,618,071 1,966 
Ontario— 
ANC Sco RAO GSS ee eee 7,015,225 | 41,638, 3325 2) 48,653,557 | 59,499,543 6,600 
DSCC ee 37,558,062 | 61,646, 2595} 3,516,346 |102, 720,667 | 83,877,272 4,315 
JOS 2 rrr 42,661,144 | 73,195,5775| 2,906,755 |118, 763,476 |108, 830,392 ee 
Manitoba— 
US 0 Se era 1,172,783 | 6,850,783 139,756 | 8,163,322 8, 045, 764 1,889 
OL a ae a 4,206,665 | 11,442, 422 588,611 | 16,237,698 | 6,440,174 1,729 
USL bl hes Se a 4,086,810 | 12,875,011 343,165 | 17,304,986 | 10,265, 632 oe 
Saskatchewan— 
LIB a 2,305,375 | 7,254,500 451,143 | 10,011,018 | 12,936,569 4,933 
LDS Ayn sl ear 5,825,433 | 15,751,617 340,594 | 21,917,644 4,382,943 1, 1646 
Ue! es 6,919,369 | 16,372,024 367,659 | 23,659,052 | 5,212,399 58 
Alberta— 
EN) Sioa 1,809,392 8,387,514 253,252 | 10,450,158 | 7,653,468 3,592 
UL a a 6,445,559 | 17,781,887 421,073 | 24,648,519 | 15,804,214 2466 
UD) 18) ae 7,794,234 | 19,619,264 481,376 | 27,894,874 | 5,844,102 
British Columbia— 
Lik. oS as a re 2,722,702 | 7,009,070 i 9,731,772 | 14,379, 553 721 
Lo (26 ee ee ere 13,450,668 | 14,451,889 1,681,715 | 29,534, 272 3 97 
LOND A6 Sheet eee ae 14,794,397 | 16,683,852 874,219 | 32,352,468 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds, except for British Columbia in 1939, for which the gross 
figure is given. 2 Kstimated. 3 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries and, in New 
Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 4 Latest available figures. 
5 Includes amounts raised by counties and the township grants on salaries of rural public school teachers. 
6 Excludes local boards within larger units. 


Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed 
boards. Except in Quebec, they receive no support from public funds. Instruction 
is similar to that given in public schools except that more opportunities may be 
given for music, art, etc., and in schools under religious control there is greater 
emphasis on religious instruction. In most provinces there is some form of inspection 
or regulation by the provincial Department of Education. 


Of the 828 private schools reporting in 1951, 505 were in Quebec, 122 in Ontario, 
120 in the Prairie Provinces, 43 in British Columbia and 38 in the Maritimes. 
There were 6,455 full-time teachers of whom 1,334 were men. Outside of Quebec, 
the salaries for lay teachers ranged from $900 to $5,000 with a median of $1,862 for 
women, and from $1,150 to $8,000 with a median of $2,905 for men. 


In these schools, about 66 p.c. of the pupils, including 46,000 girls and 29,000 
boys, were in the elementary grades. At the secondary level there were 24,000 
girls and 13,000 boys. 
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The private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies, gifts, or by religious 
orders. The annual fees range from very little to upwards of $1,000; in 1951 
they averaged $100 for day students and $500 for boarders and expenditures 
amounted to over $17,681,000. Of that amount $5,338,000 was paid out in teachers’ 
salaries. 


6.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Province, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-51 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 
-Year Books. 


Year IPI D.IE N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
VAS 5 be ct 5 tate 682 | 3,047] 2,607 | 54,671 | 9,961 | 3,149 | 1,608 | 2,274] 3,159 || 81,158 
1OQG BAe nee.” 580 | 2,956 | 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 | 4,534] 2,358 | 2,281 | 4,624 | 85,754 
RO Sereleiias coe 570 | 2,746 | 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 | 5,864] 2,853 | 2,944] 5,276 || 93,412 
es ES Sie 638 | 2,986 | 2,935 | 55,847 | 13,458 | 4,509 | 1,985] 3,813 | 5,003 }j 91,174 
TOAD Scene eee 804 | 3,362 | 2,908 a 16,336 | 4,643 | 3,682 | 2,852 | 5,576 || 40,1581 
ACY Vis een ceases 803 | 3,109} 2,841 be 15,694 | 4,125 | 3,721 | 2,507 | 5,195 || 37,9951 
LOA GE es Ste tiettue os 877 3,414 2,341 | 59,020 | 16,586 4,653 2,710 2,519 5,983 || 98,108 
1GAOM ar keke 951 | 3,894] 2,504 | 61,200 | 18,251 | 5,348 | 2,625] 38,630] 6,334 || 104,7372 
LOS OMe. 971 | 4,217 | 2,306 | 63,600 | 18,823 | 5,271 | 2,630 | 3,539 | 6,256 || 107,613? 
aa ie eae atioacnt 969 | 4,709 | 2,129 | 66,400 | 20,141 | 6,226 | 8,188 | 3,527 | 6,170 | 118,409? 

1 Exclusive of Quebec. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Business Colleges.—Of the 141 business schools reporting in 1951 in eight 
provinces (exclusive of Quebec and Newfoundland), 15 were in the Maritimes, 
78 in Ontario, 27 in the Prairie Provinces and 21 in British Columbia. ‘There were 
199 men and 438 women employed as full-time teachers and 46 men and 135 women 
as part-time teachers. 


Girls predominated in the student body and the enrolment in evening classes 
was almost equal to the full-time day enrolment. The 1951 enrolment was: full- 
time day classes, 2,289 boys and 12,868 girls; part-time classes, 446 boys and 2,336 
girls; evening classes, 3,239 boys and 11,039 girls. The total for the year was about 
3,600 lower than for 1950. About 58 p.c. of the students were 17 to 19 years of age. 


Monthly fees ranged from $10 to $35 for day classes and from $6 to $20 for 
evening classes. Total operating expenditures for these schools amounted to 
over $2,600,000 in 1951 of which $1,125,000 was for teachers’ salaries. 


”.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), 


by Province, Specified School Years Ended 1921-51 


- Nore.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those for intervening years will be found in the 
corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 Year Books. 


Year Teak | dNleSh N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C: Total 
LOZ ene certain 85 1,280 740 4,319 | 14,537 3,538 1,333 2,216 1,986 30,034 
NOD Ging Brey Pve.< 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 2,739 2,230 24, 566 
IQS Roe ek are 140 775 671 2,807 9,732 3, 087 1, 400 1,629 2,180 22,421 
IQ4 ER ed ose 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 1,782 1,431 2,145 2,010 21,710 
194 Geictortye Ss 181 1,080 805 14,901 4,099 1,568 8, 482 4,021 30,137! 
1 OATt ey. Ree 212 1,106 1,119 15, 024 aie yiVAll 1,904 3,855 4,009 30, 9502 
OAS ei eetad esheets 227 1,011 958 13,917 3,493 ie5os Cniot 3,674 28,5441 
TOAD ER rae Ser 214 1,070 916 9,0002} 12,938 3,449 bos 2,969 3, 902 36, 04213 
LODO ewe. eco carcueiepe 185 1,053 1,099 9,1002| 11,999 3,648 1,662 2,700 4,356 35, 8021.3 
LOG erent cae 152 825 958 8,4002} 11,101 | 3,084 1,595 2,694 3,408 32, 2171,8 


1Exclusive of Quebec. 2 Estimated. 3 There are no schools of this type in Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 3.—Universities and Colleges 


The most recent statistics on enrolment in the universities and colleges of 
Canada (Dec. 1, 1952) show a downward trend owing to the decrease in the number 
of student war veterans. This trend is expected to continue for another two 
years. Total registration of full-time university-grade students, including post- 
graduate students, for the academic year 1949-50 was 74,273 students; for 1950-51, 
68,358 students; and for 1951-52, 59,802? students. A return to the pre-war pro- 
portions of men to women in the undergraduate enrolment is evident from the 
following statement :— 


Academic Undergraduate Women War 


Year Ended— Enrolment Students Veterans 
No. pec. p.c. 
PODER eek Oooo cs sree aes SPR UY, BAS ene 31,576 23-52 — 
eI cing fy ok ose ove is Bele ayelele's 34, 750 23-47 _— 
TEAS. =, ih 2 Se Ra See A ie are ei ae 61, 861 20-80 32-33 
LCS a alg 79,346 18-42 37-30 
TTD <n 5 RSE RS acre APP 69,011 20-41 11-89 
LEP Ln ieee Omen Se cope aoe paeeaiee 64,088 21-66 10-92 
Uy OR PrN ts once cS cle Oo tbe ae oe ache 56,589 22-45 5:85 


Table 8 shows the total number of students registered in universities and 
colleges in the academic year 1950-51. 


8.—Total Registration in Universities and Colleges, by Province, Academic Year 


. Ended 1951 
: Under- Post- Pre-Matric- 
- Province and Item Eraduate Graduate ae Others- Total 
Newfoundland— 
OTERO eke a ois case ese cescee ce 380 -— — a 380 
UOTE, do a a ee 369 - — — 369 
Prince Edward Island— 
MESURE else ore cashes core clad Sa donee 270 ~- 446 56 772 
WO NGIELS. 4.9. OOO GRE eee 5 — _— — 
Nova Scotia— 
MT cE STGQUG sce cicrcicis vcs s cevisass sessjeccis 3, 869 106 277 114 4,366 
ESE. Geo te CON OTE Ee Eee 251 63 157 55 526 
New Brunswick— 
EETRACU IO oar od 5 ois S.o.oic ose « oesehe 2,020 32 1, 506 44 3,602 
COM LDRER ser i Reo rr 249 70 336 567 1,222 
Quebec— 
EEE SPEED. ra. sco, a's Saiea'ec <a.e'e « 19, 673 1,336 17,963 1,983 40,955 
GP. BAA eae es Pall 182 1,448 15,927 22,279 
Ontario— 
“CLR 2 ee i 21,345 1,793 3,497 409 27,044 
Serer Nt i Ss, ek oes 10,176 864 256 10,401 21,697 
Manitoba— 
OU CUGHTTERG SOE oe ae 4,411 Vis 702 295 5, 581 
US ELS Tn deer otal Sek ae 1,369 1 1,148 2,346 4, 864 
Saskatchewan— 
MUERTE ed. Ko facie ds css s bic oicreleretoere’s 6 2, duo 168 849 138 3, 730 
“LTLDRTE nr. dan Oar arena geile 8,343 — — 240 3,583 
Alberta— 
eT TIT) or sci T Soi, ie ciarase coin sie vieltor o's » 3,146 239 653 418 4,456 
th a 1,907 — 126 677 2,710 
British Columbia— 
| STTEE6\ 5), 5. 88 TA ee 6, 399 423 — 16 6, 838 
a I ee a a 1,379 182 — 978 2,539 
Totals— 
Regular Session, Full-time........... 64,088 4,270 25,893 3,473 97,724 
Regular Session, Part-time.......... ewes | 289 1,397 5,459 9,916 


-- Summer Schools and Extra-mural 
lc oats cas neseces 21,004 1,073 2,069 25,732 49,878 


met 
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Post-war programs of international co-operation in the field of education have 
led to an increase in the number of foreign students in Canadian universities. 
The proportion of students from the United States and the United Kingdom has 
decreased in favour of students from other countries. In 1951, the latest year for 
which data are available, there were 3,188 students registered from outside of 
Canada; in 1938-39, the year preceding the decrease in foreign students because of 
war restrictions, there were 2,231 students from outside of Canada. The proportion 
of students from the United States in the foreign student body represented 82 p.c. 
of the total under pre-war conditions and 55 p.c. in 1951. Students from countries 
other than the United States and the United Kingdom, who represented only 12 p.c. 
of the foreign student population in 1938-39, made up 31 p.c. of that population 
in 1951. This increase was largely the result of the scholarship program of the 
United Nations agencies and the Colombo Plan, in which Canada participates. 


University Graduates.—A total of 16,045 bachelor and first professional 
degrees was awarded in 1951 as compared with 19,669 in 1950. Degrees in Arts 
and Pure Science, including Commerce, represented 49 p.c. of the total in 1951, 
Engineering and Applied Science 17 p.c., and the Medical Sciences 13 p.c. Women 
students received 22 p.c. of the awards in 1951 as compared with 19 p.c. in 1950. 


Degrees conferred in 1951 for post-graduate study and research, other than in 
Theology, included 352 licences, 1,280 Masterships and 202 Doctorates in Course. 
The results of a survey on the subjects chosen for theses by candidates for advanced 
degrees (National Conference of Canadian Universities, June 1952) shows the 
following classification by broad fields of study and research:— 


Item Master’s Degree Doctorate 

No. No 

Applied tS clene staat ce care ee ee enti oles Maree tiereaans « 319 44 
PURE SCLONCONs ye tater ter hth tare Chae nc BIA eee 311 86 
SOCIA SCLON CCS ease tera Bene it oie nee Pomc tae enoere enstesten irae 302 By 
WE Rroastsnabnd(ecHeek at acter a ee aR ean ee Nee eal Ming A Aen AAtrG Seta oh 191 36 
Winclassitied 2 center es a ae oe hae hae er eure eee 157 4 
AROMAS At ete ler Betas A, oP ones ot ape eateries 1, 280 202 


9.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1948-51 


Nors.— Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-47 in the cor- 
responding tables of subsequent editions. 4 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
Total | Female} Total | Female] Total | Female] Total ) Female — 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Course 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science 
and Commerce— 


Bachelors Olea rts. 4. eee ok 6, 293 2,003 7,043 2,078 6,791 1,987 6, 059 1, 869 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)....} 1,003 173 1,324 irs 1,242 129 1,067 152 
Bachelors of Commerce?.........} 1,127 56 1,362 71 950 42 708 47 

TOtalSie cn eRe cee EN 8,423 | 2,232 | 9,729 | 2,324) 8,983 | 2,158] 7,834 2,068 


Graduates in Applied Science— 
Bachelors of Applied Science 


A Eyayradotsyci gual! em ag Me eee is AOee 1,690 8 2,999 6 3,598 2 2,427 3 
Bachelors of Architecture®....... 55 7 84 4 165 6 164 1 
Bachelors of Forestry........... 104 1 271 — 319 — 157 —_— 

TT OBIS Bc onic ae Sree ee 1,849 16 | 3,354 10 | 4,082 8 | 2,748 4 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1948-51—concluded 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


Course ———.— ]_ | —- 
Total | Female} Total | Female} Total | Female] Total | Female 
No No No No. No No No No 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterin- 
ary Science and Household 
Science— 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science. 384 24 893 30 804 23 556 17 
Graduates in Veterinary Science. 84 2 139 2 150 3 175 16 
Bachelors of Household Science. . 258 258 299 299 275 275 277 211 
BRUINS Sor oe co. Ht oO: 726 284 | 1,331 331 1, 229 301 1,008 310 
Teacher Diplomas and Graduates 
in Education and Social Ser- 
vice— 
Teacher diplomas............... S044. 774 - 858 ap 836 kt 
Degrees in education or pedagogy. 481 103 632 152 531 138 577 155 
Librarian degrees and diplomas. . 79 68 95 72 117 88 122 99 
Physical training degrees and 
Cop enn ie Oe Ut ee een 146 62 170 63 151 61 129 60 
Social service degrees and dip- 
MORRIS lacs a Viele wleyive 241 160 268 174 268 162 265 164 
DPSS Abert 3 tod Nctavitce Ss 1751 3934) 1,939 461 1,925 449 | 1,929 478 
Graduates in Medicine and Re- 
lated Studies— 
Predicalbooctors’. . 5 .s.6....5.%. 651 54 684 56 817 42 867 61 
EE en ices ach o.3.50'> pic 177 5 178 2 329 4 294 2 
MAIINHCISIS SS. cies wees te 426 80 374 51 422 65 406 46 
Degrees and diplomas in nursing. 318 318 470 470 538 538 490 490 
Physio-therapy and occupational 
USSD D0 RS eed ee ee ; 47 47 154 154 73 te 60 60 
"LRU 9 St a er ena en et 1,619 504 | 1,860 TB a ls Bes trae (Pio BAA 659 
Graduates in Law and Theology— 
er OMGOIS heen lace 438 11 wis 17 764 28 142 20 
Roman Catholic theological col- 
Bree thie Cn okie ees 357 — 335 — 326 — 345 — 
Protestant theological colleges. . 135 24 155 27 181 21 189 We 
Migtaise ee ee See 930 35 1, 203 44 b2él 49 1,246 37 
- Post-Graduate and Honorary De- 
grees— 
Honorary doctorates............ 173 11 227 8 198 8 186 11 
Doctorates in courses............ 134 10 194 19 220 21 202 11 
Masters Of ATts®..........-...+..- 474 128 646 180 769 175 704 156 
Masters of Science®.............. 279 20 324 23 417 33 508 28 
Bachelors of Divinity........... 52 — 47 ~- 73 3 137 6 
Licentiates (except in theology).. 336 23 417 29 335 34 352 36 
Other post-graduate degrees and 
Siptoibastere ef rane 611 121 469 155 611 198 470 162 
USN oats 2a Beale Ue Sse onses 414 | 2623 472 | 2,559 410 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 
and Quebec. 4 Excludes teacher diplomas. 5 Includes M. Com., M. Ed., M. Paed., M.S.W. 
§ Includes M.A.Se., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M.Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separ- 
ately). 7 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 


Academic Staff.—The total teaching staff, including part-time staff, increased 
from 9,373 to 9,441 between 1950 and 1951. This increase, in conjunction with 
the decreased enrolment, brought the ratio of teachers to staff more in line with 
the experience of pre-war years. By the addition of one-half of the part-time 
staff to the full-time staff, on the basis of equivalence in instruction, there were 
eight students for each teacher in the pre-war years while the present teaching load 
represents nine students to one teacher. 
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10.—Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Selected School Years 
Ended 1921-51 


eee ess ——— 


Faculties of Arts Professional 

; Totals! 

Rennatitene Bade and Science Schools 

Full-time | Part-time | Full-time | Part-time || Full-time | Part-time 

No No No No. No No 
i el 242 942 15079 2133 1,352 
1,776 519 1,127 1,705 2,903 2,077 
2,037 579 1,707 2,420 3,452 2,185 
2,466 1,010 2,645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5,246 3,441 
3,042 1,119 BA] 2,667 5,447 3,591 
2,871 1,202 3,051 2,755 5, 339 3, 887 
2,890 1,153 3,078 3,036 5,246 4,127 
3,126 1,260 2,557 2,826 5, 539 3,902 


1 Excludes duplication. 


Salaries for full-time staff were considerably higher in 1951 and 1952 than in the 
pre-war years as indicated by the median salaries:— ) 


a Median Salaries 

0, 

Position 1952 1961 1989 

$ $ $ 

dD YC hie ek do ee ee” REI BE, mained ororkor nd Sealand Oc, Weel 6,950 5,006 
IPrOfessOreinren ec eiciees ee ete cities sie Pitas Posh ac ores 6,313 5,685 4,345 
VASSOGIRGO*PLOLESSOL, cas sx sels 6.s ois raters <0 eb aie sirnie Sialepte as 5,227 4,613 3,469 
ASSIStANt PEOLCSSOLs sje «sls sleiieteiels:« ca sle ele cielo si etefe mel ohatehe eye 4,381 3, 834 2,708 
TeeC LUT OTe cones eats caters teases tee PRO Te ee asia es sredesereiebe< 3,329 2,847 1,035 


Income and Expenditure.—A record of the sources of annual income for a 
representative group of universities is given in Table 11 for certain years from 1921 
to 1951. The distribution of income by source for 1951 was as follows: Government 
grants, 46 p.c.; fees, 35 p.c.; revenue from endowments, 8 p.c.; other sources, 11 p.c. 
Expenditure in 1951 amounted to $670 for each student. A total expenditure 
amounting to $40,791,521 was reported by institutions responsible for 80 p.c. of 
the total enrolment. 

11._Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, Selected School 
Years Ended 1921-51 


Nore.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where. teachers receive little or no 
salary and the financial returns are, consequently, not comparable. 


SSS area 
Current Income Capital Resources 


School : Tans ; 
Year | From {| Govern-| giudent | Miscel- Deficit? | Surplus? |Buildings| pygow-| Trust 


End- | Endow-| ment Total an 
Sa. anentel te Grants Fees! | laneous Equip ments | Funds 
ment 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

192155 F 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9, 089 80 194 | 48,124] 28,328 
LOS 2,258 6,925 3,320 1,455 13, 961 600 126 82,4038 48,459 ee 
1941... 2,046 6, 804 5,148 2,054 16, 047 244 116 95, 680 55, 082 17, 422 
1946... 2,397 10, 485 9,779 3, 153 25,815 75 532 | 102,627 56,975 28,999 
1947... 2,314 | 13,768 | 13,636 3,203 | 32,921 350 382 | 112,409 | 59,208 34,397 
1948... 2 387 14, 863 14, 903 4,689 36, 842 169 347 | 123,248 63,724 42, 302 
1949... 2,568 16,218 15, 959 4,845 39,590 542 935 | 139,779 69,012 43,093 
TO50RRe 2,950 16, 959 15, 409 5,140 40, 459 601 413 | 150,178 84, 410 37,821 
LOSI Bs OY al es to 3) 4,647 | 40,532 1,037 778 | 162,372 | 82,702 34, 686 


1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 
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PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
EDUCATION 


An outline of the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences,* which was tabled in Parliament on June 1, 1951, 
is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 342-345. 


Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Education} 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject in the curricula of the faculties of arts in a number of universities, where 


_ it may be taken as one subject among five for a year or two; in some, e.g., Acadia 


University, N.S., there are six or more elective courses. In Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, N.B., and in the University of Saskatchewan, there is a sufficient number of 
courses to allow the taking of a Bachelor’s degree with specialization in fine art. 
At the University of Toronto, Ont., an Honour B.A. in art and archeology is offered, 
as well as graduate work in this field. Departments of fine arts were opened by 
McGill University (1948-49), the University of British Columbia (1949-50) and the 
University of Alberta (1953-54) and re-opened by McMaster University (1951). 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for 
admission, which are concerned more with the technical development of the artist. 
The most widely known of these are:— 

Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

cole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

cole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 

of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
_ student, but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are 
sponsored by some of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various 
independent groups. . i 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable 
educational services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, 
conducted tours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts 
are features of the programs of the various galleries. In many cases these institutions 
supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, while organizations such 
as the Maritime Art Association, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Saskatchewan 
Arts Board and the Art Institute of Ontario, have been founded to carry on the work 
on a regional basis. The National Gallery of Canada has a nation-wide program 
of this nature. 


* Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
t Revised under the direction of Dr. H. O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, Toronto, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Regina College Gallery, Regina, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Arts Centre of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, 
the National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided with 
an Advisory Arts Council in 1907, and first incorporated under a Board of Trustees 
in 1913, it has assembled its permanent collection mainly during the past 40 years. 
This collection of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the 
styles of past and present of various parts of the world, was assembled for public 
enjoyment, study, and the improvement of arts and industrial products, and as 
the necessary basis for any program of art education. The National Gallery Act 
was amended in 1951 to give the institution a larger Board of Trustees and other 
advantages. 


The collection of the National Gallery to-day is of international repute and 
is accessible to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs, colour 
reproductions and, to a limited extent, by loans. The Canadian section, naturally — 
the most inclusive, is the best available source for the study of Canadian art. Each 
year, examples of the best contemporary work are added, along with those of earlier 
periods. Recent additions to the European section include important examples of the 
various schools. Two panels of the Life of Esther series by Filippino Lippi and 
Bathsheba at her Toilet by Rembrandt, from one of the great collections of Europe, 
are among the few really great masterpieces to come into Canada up to the present. 
Between 1951 and 1953, paintings by Benozzo Gozzoli of the Italian school; Stefan 
Lochner and Lucas Cranach of the German school; Turner and Graham Sutherland 
of the British; and a group of French paintings by Degas, Sisley, Van Gogh, 
Bonnard, Braque, Derain and others have been acquired by the Trustees. A 
sculpture by Maillol has also been added. The Massey Foundation presented 
paintings by Paul Nash and Duncan Grant as additions to the Massey Collection 
of English Painting. Drawings by Tiepolo, Rubens, Lancret, Cotman, Wilson, 
Picasso, Henry Moore and others have also been added. Prints acquired include 
examples by Rembrandt, Pollaiuolo, Diirer, Schongauer, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec 
and others. 


In 1952 and 1953, exhibitions of the art of other countries included: Five Con- 
temporary British Painters, Ivan Mestrovic, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Finnish Art. Among 
the Canadian exhibitions held were the special exhibition of Canadian art in honour 
of the Coronation, Eskimo art, and the designs submitted for the Massey Medals 
for architecture. Canadian exhibitions were also sent abroad to Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
the Venice Biennial; Ceylon and India; and to Germany, Switzerland and the 
United States. 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian section 
of the current issue of the American Art Directory (New York, R. R. Bowker Co.). 
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The National Gallery conducts a program of extension work thoughout the 
country. The majority of the exhibitions mentioned above, as well'as the annual 
offerings of the chartered art societies and a variety of smaller collections, are 
available to the entire country and are widely circulated. About 30 such exhibitions 
are toured and as many as 200 separate showings have been held annually under 
the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In addition, individual loans of 
material from the collection are made to a number of centres in all parts of the 
country each year. In this way, actual works of art are constantly being brought 
to the attention of the public. Sets of reproductions are also sent on tour of localities 
that have not the facilities for handling original works of art. | 


The latest major development in the general educational work of the National 
Gallery was established in 1948—an Industrial Design Section set up as the result 
of public interest in bringing the design of Canadian goods up to the best inter- 
national standards and in fostering distinctive Canadian designs. A number of 
exhibitions on Canadian industrial art have been held in various parts of the country. 
In 1953, the Design Centre was opened in the Laurentian Building, Ottawa, to serve 
as an exhibition centre and as headquarters for the national program in industrial 
design sponsored by the National Gallery. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people 
and are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. The Gallery provides 
written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, reproduc- 
tions of paintings with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broadcasts, 
classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, conducted 
tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations, public lectures 
at Ottawa, and lecture tours throughout Canada. 


The National Gallery also maintains an art film library. Silk screen prints 
by Canadian artists, already famous in many parts of the world as the result of 
their distribution during the War, are available to schools and to the public generally. 
These and the facsimile colour reproductions published by the National Gallery 
are listed in the free leaflet, Reproductions, Publications, and Educational Material. 
In connection with the CBC school broadcasts on Canadian artists, the National 
Gallery in 1953 distributed 250,000 small colour reproductions to school children in 
all parts of the country. The magazine Canadian Art, in the publication of which 
the National Gallery has taken a leading part, has doubled its circulation since 1945, 


Speaking highly of the Gallery’s work over many years despite serious diffi- 
culties, the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences* made recommendations for the extension and improve- 
ment of its exhibition and education services; increases in funds, staff and facilities; 
maintenance and increase where possible of present appropriations for acquisitions; 
and, as soon as possible, a new building containing adequate facilities for display, 
storage, circulation of exhibitions, repair and restoration of paintings. During 
1952 and 1953 a national competition was held to select an architect for the new 
building. 


* Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. See also Royal Commission Studies, a Selection of Essays prepared for 
the Royal Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
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Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, 
exclusive of museums and art galleries, include the following :— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council* 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association Tt 

Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of 
the National Film Boardt 


The National Film Board is a Federal Government agency established by 
Act of Parliament and reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration. It produces and distributes films, filmstrips and still photos 
“designed to interpret Canada to Canadians and other nations”. Films and film- 
strips, produced generally in both English and French and frequently in other 
languages, are distributed in Canada and abroad. The majority of the Board’s 
films are informative and educational and the Board’s long-range program is drawn 
up after consideration of the requests and needs of many groups and individuals 
across the country. 


In the cultural and educational field, the result has been a series of films on 
Canadian artists and their work and a number of films on ballet, music, sculpture 
and stagecraft as well as film and film-strip treatment of Canadian historical and 
geographical subjects. The Board also makes films on special subjects for govern- 
ment departments. The Board helps to stimulate creative activity by offering a 
means of artistic expression, by recording cultural and educational progress and by 
bringing the record of this achievement to millions of Canadians who otherwise 
would not know of it. The Board also participates directly in cultural development 
by offering employment to talented musicians, artists, writers, actors and others 
in the creative field, in addition, of course, to film producers and directors, who 
themselves are creative artists. A recent example of direct participation in the 
cultural field was a Board film on the Canadian ballet, Shadow on the Prairie. 'The 
original score for both the ballet and the film were the work of a National Film 
Board composer. 


In the general cultural sphere, of which film-making is an important branch— 
combining and harmonizing, as it does, so many of the arts—Board achievement 
recently has been recognized by two major awards, the American Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences ‘“‘Oscar’’ to Neighbours for outstanding achievement in 


eh a aca of the Canadian Arts Council and a list of its constituent bodies appears in the 1951 Year 
ook, p. ‘ 

+ Formed in 1947 with the object of improving the services of museums as educational institutions by 
promoting co-operation among themselves, by exchange with other countries and by the training and 
securing of expert staffs. 

t Prepared under the direction of the Government Film Commissioner, National Film Board. Other 
aspects of NFB services are outlined in Chapter X XVIII. See also Chapter II, p. 85. 
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the short documentary field and the British Film Academy award for the best 
decumentary of the year, which went to the Board’s full-length colour feature, 
Royal Journey. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, Board productions won 27 inter- 
national and national awards. 


The Board has done experimental work in third-dimension films, animated 
sound and live-actor animation. Another technical development is an adaptor 
for projectors which permits switching the sound track of the same print of a film 
from one language to another. 


Co-operation with cultural and educational groups is an important factor in 
the Board’s non-theatrical distribution, which is organized through a system of 
voluntary film councils, libraries and circuits. Some 8,000 organizations take part, 
reaching an annual audience total of almost 13,000,000. In this type of distribution 
- the Board works closely with educational organizations and with branches of pro- 
vincial government departments. Organizing film festivals and seminars is one 
practical form of such co-operation. 


Board films are also distributed in Canadian theatres at the current rate of 
9,000 bookings annually. Such distribution includes the Canada Carries On and 
Eye Witness series (En Avant Canada and Coup d’Oeil in French) and a number of 
special theatrical releases like L’ Homme aux Oiseaux, Neighbours and Royal Journey. 


Nons-theatrical distribution abroad is effected through 61 posts of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs and the Department of Trade and Commerce, foreign 
distribution agencies, commercial 16mm distributors and a special travel program 
in the United States. The non theatrical audience total is about 11,000,000 a year. 
Board films are also shown in theatres abroad and bookings average 770 a month. 


Newsreel stories about Canada, produced by the Board, appeared in 451 
editions in Canada and abroad during the fiscal year 1952-53. Television bookings 
for Board films in the first seven months of Canadian operation numbered 229; 
abroad the total is about 1,700 a year. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in the English and the French languages. 
Whether these programs are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined 
with information whenever possible. Spoken-word programs cover a very wide 
range of interests and are presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary 
programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music. 


Pre-school Broadcasts.— While many story programs for pre-school-age 
children are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed 
to give young children, particularly in remote areas, many of the benefits of kinder- 
garten training. This series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to 
_ Friday for children of from two and a half to six years of age. Planned with the 
advice of kindergarten experts and representatives of the Canadian Home and 
School Federation, the Federation of Women’s Institutes and the Junior League, 
it includes stories, songs, mental games, keeping-fit exercises, information about 


* Prepared under the direction of J. Alphonse Ouimet, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Ottawa. Other aspects of CBC services are outlined in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Chapter. See also Chapter II, pp. 82-83. 
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animal life and nature study, and encourages good habits of hygiene, eating and 
relaxation. The program is intended primarily for home listening but has been 
found useful in many organized kindergarten groups and classes. 


School Broadcasts.—In an average school year, more than 1,000 school 
programs, mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The 
CBC also provides upwards of 30 minutes daily broadcasting of specifically planned 
programs by departments of education to meet classroom requirements. These 
supplementary aids help teachers to stimulate student imagination and strengthen 
motives for study. The National School Broadcasts series are planned by the 
National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote among students a 
stronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 1952-53 
season, six such series were planned for students from Grade III to senior high school. 
These were: Vozces of the Wild, on Canadian wildlife; I Was There, a series drama- 
tizing outstanding events in Canadian history through the eyes of someone who saw 
them happen; Our Canadian Painters, a series on the lives and works of well-known 
artists, presented in co-operation with the National Gallery of Canada; Life in 
Canada Today, a series of documentaries; Macbeth, a full-length performance of 
Shakespearean drama; and Things We Are Proud Of, comprising five programs 
contributed by broadcasting organizations in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Ceylon, relating to outstanding features in the 
development of those countries. 


The Department of Transport issued nearly 10,000 free receiving licences to 
schools throughout Canada in 1951-52, indicating that over 45 p.c. of all English- | 
language schools were radio-equipped and using school broadeasts. 


In the Province of Quebec, the CBC’s French network broadcasts Radio- 
College, a series of weekly programs dealing especially with the fine arts, music, 
literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy. These broadcasts 
are not designed for classroom use, being of a more adult nature than those on the 
English-language networks and scheduled, in the main, for other than school 
hours. 


Particulars of school broadcasts are contained in the manual, Young Canada 
Iistens, and details of the French network series in the manual, Radio-Collége. 
Both are published annually by the CBC. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult-education nature take many forms. 
Issues of the day are discussed on such round-table programs as Citizens’ Forum, 
which has just concluded its first decade of broadcasts, and its French counterpart, 
Les Idées en Marche. Both are produced in co-operation with the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and organized listening groups, which form part of the 
audience, carry on their own discussions of the topic following the broadcast. The 
Association co-operates with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in the presenta- 
tion of National Farm Radio Forum, a broadcast concerned primarily with discussion 
of topics of interest to Canadian farmers. This program has developed into the 
largest listening-group project of its type in the world. Cross Section, a series 
dealing with economic and social issues—a look at Canada through the eyes of 
business, labour and the consumer—is typical of the dramatized documentary 
form in which many programs of an adult-education nature are presented. Under- 
standing of human relationships is fostered by such series as: In Search of Ourselves, 
presenting stories of people with mild emotional disturbances; and a commentary 
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by a psychiatrist, psychologist or sociologist; Return Journey, a sensitive study of 
alcoholism; Down Our Street, a dramatized series concerning many problems faced 
by to-day’s Canadian family; and The Way of Children, a series of reports on the work 
of child-guidance clinics and the psychiatric departments of children’s hospitals. 
On the French network, Radio-Parents presents broadcasts designed to help parents 
solve their problems, and general questions sent in by parents on the subject of child 
care are answered by psychologists in the series Le Courrier de Radio-Parents. 


More than 2,600 hours are devoted annually to informative talks on a very 
wide range of topics including international affairs, consumer information, politics, 
business and labour interests, community activities and social problems, literature 
and creative writing, science, nature and sports. 


The CBC maintains an office and a resident correspondent at United Nations 
Headquarters at New York, and an overseas bureau with headquarters at London, 
England. For programs such as CBC News Roundup, voice reports are brought in 
from many parts of the world. 


Television.—Regular CBC television broadcasting was begun from Toronto 
(CBLT) and Montreal (CBFT) in September 1952, both stations offering a program 
service of about six hours each evening. The Toronto station programs only in 
English while CBFT Montreal divides its time equally between French and English 
programs, with a few bilingual. It is planned to add another television transmitter 
at Montreal so that separate complete schedules of English and French programs 
can be broadcast. 


CBC television programs cover a wide range of interests—popular variety 
shows and light music and comedy programs interspersed with sports, panel dis- 
cussions, news programs, films, special features for children and noteworthy drama 
periods including a 90-minute play each week. Both production centres now in 
operation are equipped with two studios, scenery shops, film equipment, and all 
associated technical gear for the production of Canadian television programs. 
Each centre operates a mobile unit, a specially equipped van staffed by a crew of 
ten and having three television cameras and a transmitter for beaming ‘outside’ 
broadcasts back to the studios for regular transmission. 


Section 4.—Public Libraries 


Currently the subject of major interest to Canadians in the field of library 
Service is the prospective National Library of Canada, authorized by the National 
Library Act of June 18, 1952 (1 Eliz. II, c. 31). 


National Library Act.—The brief, concise terms of the Act authorize the 
establishment of an Advisory Council, with representatives from each province in 
Canada; the appointment of a National Librarian, an Assistant National Librarian, 
and staff; and prescribe the duties and responsibilities of the National Librarian 
which include the procurement of book stock, the preparation and maintenance of a 
National Union Catalogue listing the important holdings of the principal libraries 
of Canada, and the publication of a National Bibliography in which shall be listed 
and annotated books produced in Canada, written and prepared by Canadians or 
of special interest to Canadians. The Act further requires that two copies of each 
book published in Canada shall be deposited with the National Librarian within 
one month of its release for distribution or sale, except in the case of expensive books 
in which case one copy must be deposited. 
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Preparatory work for the new library is well advanced. The Advisory Council 
has been established and the National Librarian and his assistant have been 
appointed. Work on the National Union Catalogue has progressed to the point 
where the catalogues of about 30 libraries in Canada have been reproduced to provide 
a key to some 2,500,000 books. The Canadian Bibliographic Centre issues a bi- 
monthly publication, Canadiana, that is distributed on a national and international 
scale. The removal of the books from the Parliamentary Library, preparatory to 
the renovations required following the fire of 1952, provides an opportunity for the 
discretionary selection of material from this source that eventually will be deposited 
in the National Library. More recently a site has been reserved, in close proximity 
to the Parliamentary Library and the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, for the 
National Library building. 


Regional Library Service.—Second in importance to the National Library is 
the concerted efforts of the provinces to provide library service for residents in rural 
areas including the more isolated areas of Canada. Regional library service, or an 
adaptation thereof, now functions in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. In 1952, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba each made a survey of existing library facilities and studied 
the population distribution and the local municipal areas preparatory to the 
establishment of regional libraries. 


1._Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration, 1951 


» Expenditure 
Regional Organization Volumes pies 
lation OS Salaries Total > 
No. No. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland Regional Libraries.................- 76,000 | 179,000 29,052 Gaon 52, (oOee 
Prince Edward Island Libraries.................... 77,417 | 218,635 10, 892 17,076 35, 033 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— ; 

ATMA POUSSV ALLO y.ccecitetete maiaeeia (orciet see eketeete le aiioas 16,000 110,170 5, 234 8,242 18,769 

CapetBretontislandae nine en cries etde tee oraiens 22,160 186, 900 17,799. 29,779 50, 847 | 

Colchester—Wast Hants science tlneic cee eciet 26, 000- 94,261 5, 102? 9, 962 18,419 

(Pictou: County vaccine tate eb eters 11,951 46,770 10, 524 9, 666 30,431 | 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 

BGO eee ere ree ina ae ts aletire ie en oie TES Chere 7,563 55,040 2,824 th PERCE 5,440 

AE Veta VRS ted aoe ateuster see are reas isha ade cae Guanes, oeretert AD AZS 89, 288 Seow 3, 850 10, 603 

SSO Fon che pscactieceedk PELs Eater ase epatniaieiccent obs, sEoievens 12,003 150, 992 4,133 4,777 12,426 

LUTON Sen ons. TOE OO te aCe nee ole mealehe it reas 14,181 U7 27%) On0G 5,004 13,481 

NCS aT ree, eee BRR NGS Sn Se ON MRCP Bee oe 12,580 136, 493 4,183 2,953 11,996 

Tam DtOn sire Cee eee ee eee eee aie eone Creare 20,271 168, 100 2,897 8,071 13,176 

ETc Kel orcls>. Cone Re Oe cin OAD FMI One a CeO 16,042 100,019 5 PG 5,586 12,565 

OxfOr de oe ek Se eee ee ca ea eee 7,087 70, 924 3,982 Spotl 10, 030 

PP SOIR nase abe, des Spee can CRA ino BO iobar ters 5,895 82,925 2,479 840 3,934 

SUM COC sors eon en cree hone late canis ora lcoleke miearitie.« 12,325 110,176 Papal i 2,800 8,827 

Wit CGOTIG 5.0 ceets selene eee ae aerate ets eletode eabeheee 2. 773 13,895 4,668 2,068 7,943 

Welland 35 ten. cr menieek sentir hacnerrantMasiesate a 9,226 79,329 3,641 8,851 10,919 

Wentworth sav etee te rete. see. rode cheater se es 10, 493 144, 959 3, 969 5, 831 12, 606 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— | 

North-Central Saskatchewan.;..........ecs0e0s- 12,378 42,946 15,324 7,373 27, 624 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 

Barrheadissctacditiad aeitae smn hiiee olan aista sate 

TA COMLDC = aa Mecineat ce aCe cee rete kee hataictors Weer 
British Columbia Union Libraries— 

Fraser Valley. iss, . ai erie ec caeae ta ete ete tee 62,281 | 393,621 15,093 31,179 56, 093 

OkanaganaVal leyrat a. -cont cattch Somici-kuasteroties 50,074 292,393 15, 661 16,064 49, 886 

Vancouver Island.............. Ri hey Selo cea 29,630 | 204,529 9, 420 23,128 42,082 © 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration, 1951—concl. 


Partici- School Other Popu- Borrow 


Regional Organization | ee Deposits 1A vencies abe rae 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland Regional Libraries.................. 26 - 52 62,018 16, 243 
Prince Edward Island Libraries.................... 25 420 $e 98, 700 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 
UU es a oe ree 7 2 125 33, 000 i 
OS ESTEE a) Sr nee 9 18 110 | 111,488 18, 799 
Colchester—Wast Hants... a. os i detae os 4 if 122 48,000 $55 
PO OPRSYR CE TENTION il feu § ORs a a 4 —_ 135 40, 000 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 
TEE Lg SR RRR ae Oe A 20 82 —_ 40, 331 
LT LTOTTG is ol a oa 13 112 — 32,541 
petaReeeE SO, SHINS, PN. es AUS, Bs... hes, Ue dee 10 193 2] 216,045 
MCE SPN, Kee OL... tals AS. ono re 35 189 7 49, 280 
UNE otc Ohdig Se EEE Oe ee 10 157 el 57,028 
Lambton _— 145 ; 3 38, 000 
Middlesex 28 VE 27 64,000 
PartOndaeen ead, no Art, 5c 18 118 2 40,225 
REM Ene eels. saa bs eon. 15 39 — 47, 608 
EMECOG Teter oe sone en 19 a7 14} 100,000 
“BUC a a eee 10 58 2, 16,000 
Mierisiveiot, sobuissst. ¥. 2s. ss 8) 125 10 122, 745 
Wentworth 4 84 25 53,104 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries—- 
North-Central Saskatchewan..................0- 12 —_ _— 25,345 3,427 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 
STE ae) ee a ee 
SS Sn cl en Oe gE 
British Columbia Union Libraries— 
CAEN ns Go ccs n.d bwin bias a law ORO" 11 113 134 111, 667 22,042 
Drcemagan Valleys. 6650S, 54 52 _ 67,877 19, 675 
RSTRNT ss tpg ale sy 3.5.0 sese oh 1 63 151 67,000 13, 600 


In January 1953, Ontario inaugurated the Thunder Bay District Library 
to serve residents of northwestern Ontario; its headquarters are at Fort William. 
This library deviates from the usual form of organization for a regional library in 
that it includes incorporated communities and non-incorporated areas. With 
generous assistance from the Province, a mobile service will be provided which 
will distribute books to the community libraries in the area, to the schools and to 
special deposit stations. Service to isolated residents will be provided by mail. 


Public Libraries.—The survey of libraries in Canada (1950-52) covers 798 
public libraries including the regional libraries listed above, 307 free public libraries 
and 444 association libraries. Statistics relating to the libraries of Newfoundland 
are included for the first time in the summarized data for Canada. 


Excluding Newfoundland for purposes of comparison, book stock in public 
libraries in 1951 increased about 20 p.c. over 1949. Circulation increased 11 p.c. 
and expenditures for current purposes 28 p.c. in the two-year period. The per capita 
expenditure on public library service for Canada was 44 cents in 1951 as compared 
with 38 cents in 1949. The proportion spent on new book stock dropped from 20 
p.c. in 1949 to 19 p.c. in 1951; the salary quota was unchanged at 51 p.c. of the total 
for each year. Grants-in-aid from provincial sources increased from 11 p.c. of the 
revenue in 1949 to 13 p.c. in 1951. 
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Summarized statistics on the book stock, loans, expenditure and staff for 1951 
are recorded in Table 2. Detailed statistics are available in the DBS report Survey 
of Libraries in Canada, 1950-52. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, by Province, 1951 


: f Full- 
: Cirecu- | Borrow- | Expendi- 4 

Province Volumes lation pee fare Time 

Staff 

No. No. No. $ No. 
Newiloundlan ds osc tek acres octane es Bas Ge ete ocelot 41, 649 264, 837 24, 209 114, 489 17 
Prince Eidwand Wsland 4s. «on. .0ee sen emette me nias ae 77,417| 218,635 2b, 21o 35, 033 6 
INO Vat SCOba A ae Oe po eee ics us Te bie escolar lt 144,114) 505,793 42,539 189, 583 40 
INGwEBTUNS WICK. ©. «fe aes ae oe = Bu ioe merece meare(ars 91,032 172, 283 14,048 40, 238 12 
Gino 2. b Pere cite ons as ts erent eres ae 1,079,172) 1,484, 468 86, 564 652,557 152 
Ontarioses ee ee nt ack ee eee ee 4,523, 640/15, 696,486) 839,423) 3,662,369 770 
Manitobancce tens onc tects obs bet eeproniciartannaes 179,326) 874,313 48,034} 207,349 60 
Saskatchewan satcccc menh asrte k cece ee te sills ceetia tes 323,445} 938,133 50,673] 256,791 51 
FMR Gala tis eater thle Ce enn WO ER Ei actrees ota A aio A 402,563] 1,765,593 76,191 352, 987 81 
British: Coltta@bis ic cas oasckes eae obi aerig 603, 690} 3,179,379 181,713} 936,617 208 
Totals Se ee i he icf Oe cue =. treater 7,466, 048/25, 099,920) 1,390,607) 6,448,013 1,397 


The growth in area and population of the cities of Canada has made 
necessary the extension of library service to schools and residents in recently annexed 
areas. Several cities have adopted a system of regular service by bookmobile in 
preference to the construction of additional branch libraries. As an alternative, 
where space permits, deposit libraries in the schools of new areas are used. 


The service of municipal libraries in Canada extends beyond the provision of 
books for reading and reference work. In many communities the municipal library 
plays a leading role in the development of appreciation of art and music, and is 
a depository for films used in formal and informal educational programs. In 1952, 
the Canadian Library Association published a directory of member libraries engaged 
in audio-visual educational activities.. The directory lists 30 public libraries 
with film collections, including microfilms and film strips. About two-thirds of 
this number lend film projectors and all of them rent films to responsible com- 
munity organizations. About 20 public libraries report holdings of more than 
20,000 recordings which are rented at from two to ten cents a day depending on the 
playing time of the record. Seven of the libraries in the group report a stock of 


33,000 books for circulation and reference relating to the general field of music. — 


Almost a dozen report musical scores for study and lending and about six report 
collections of pictures (originals and prints) for lending. The usual rental charged 
is 1 p.c. of the value of the picture. 


A recent project inaugurated by the Willistead Library, Windsor, Ont., has” 


attracted wide-spread attention and a degree of community co-operation unusual 
in its scope and purpose. Classes in conversational and engineering English, 
Canadian geography and history are conducted on an informal basis for new 
Canadians in the district. About 300 adults from foreign countries have received 
assistance under the project and have been introduced to Canadian customs and 
forms of government under conditions that have induced mutual respect and 
friendship. | 


4 
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Section 5.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, | 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Liaison between governmental and voluntary organizations in Canada and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of External Affairs. Canadian participation in UNESCO 
includes representation at the Sessions of the General Conference; the supplying of 
advice and information on Canadian matters to the Secretariat of UNESCO; 
co-operation in projects undertaken by the Organization; the sending of Canadian 
representatives to international seminars sponsored by UNESCO; the adminis- 
tration of UNESCO fellowships and scholarships tenable in this country; and the 
promotion of UNESCO publications. 

The Seventh Session of the General Conference of UNESCO was held at 
Paris, France, late in 1952. It witnessed the admission of three new states—Spain, 
the United Kingdom of Libya and the State of Nepal—bringing the Organization’s 
membership to sixty-eight. 

The Session made administrative decisions which will have important bearing 
on the future policy of the Organization. A Working Party on the future program 
and development of UNESCO was established for the purpose of assigning priorities 
to various projects to be carried out in the fields of education and culture. Among 
these projects, fundamental education and technical assistance will be retained at 
the top of the list. The Exchange of Persons program has been increased consider- 
ably in scope and international scientific research, aimed at improving the living 
conditions of mankind, will be developed further. New projects have been initiated 
in the realm of cultural co-operation and the improvement of the means of com- 
munication among the people of the world. 

In addition to its regular annual contribution ($298,065 U.S. in 1953), the 
Canadian Government, in 1947, made available to the Canadian Council for 
Reconstruction through UNESCO a sum of $200,000 for the purchase of materials 
“for the purposes of educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction’. An 
additional amount of $939,250 was obtained by CCRU through public subscription. 
After completing its program, the CCRU surrendered its charter to the Department 
of External Affairs in April 1953. The co-operation between the Government and 
more than 50 voluntary associations, which was encouraged by the CCRU, continues 
in regard to UNESCO activities. 

Canada has tried to maintain a well-balanced contribution to UNESCO. 
Support given the agency is considered an integral part of Canadian support of the 
United Nations general program of peace through international understanding. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH* 
Section 1.—The National Research Council 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the 
Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision was 
made thereby for the planning and integration of research work, the organization 
of co-operative investigations, post-graduate training of research workers, and the 
prosecution of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was 
the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


* Sections 1 and 3 of this Part were prepared under the direction of Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, O.B.E., 
President, National Research Council, Ottawa. : 
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A Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study a recommendation for 
the establishment of national laboratories, endorsed the proposal and the Research 
Council Act was revised by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories were 
secured and research on the utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories 
was carried out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during World 
War I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result, in 1929-30 the Government 
provided funds for new laboratories. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Street, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 
and in 1939 construction was begun of the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre 
site adjacent to the Rockcliffe Airport of the Royal Canadian Air Force. Later, 
several other buildings were erected on this site, including separate laboratories for 
research on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics, structures, and wood-working and 
metal-working shops. Since then, these facilities have been enlarged and extended 
and new buildings have been provided for engineering, low-temperature studies 
and high-speed aerodynamics. In 1952, further construction included the applied 
chemistry laboratories, a thermodynamics building and initiation of work on offices 
and laboratories for the Division of Building Research, and an extensive laboratory 
building for the Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering, the latter being on a 
new 250-acre site on the opposite side of the road. A clover-leaf by-pass provides 
access from the highway to both sections of the Montreal Road site. 


A Prairie Regional Laboratory, constructed on the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan, has been in operation since June 1948. A Maritime Regional 
Laboratory, built on Dalhousie University campus at Halifax, N.S., was opened 
in June 1952. 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents 
(Scientific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of 
the Jatter group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent 
industry, labour or research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the 
members are drawn from the science departments of Canadian universities. 


The Council’s scientific and engineering activities are organized in nine Divi- 
sions and two regional laboratories, each with its own Director. Four laboratory 
Divisions are concerned with fundamental and applied studies in the natural 
sciences: applied biology, pure and applied chemistry, and physics. Three others 
are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building research, radio and electrical 
engineering, and mechanical engineering which includes aeronautics and hydraulics. 
The Division of Medical Research has no laboratories of its own but awards grants- 
in-aid and fellowships tenable chiefly in the medical schools of Canadian universities. 


In addition to its basic research functions, the Council operates an Information 
Service with a field staff of technical officers who assist the smaller industries across 
Canada by bringing their operating problems to the attention of the Council. With 
a trained research staff, using the extensive library facilities available to the Council, 
it is usually possible to provide the required information at very short notice. 


The Council aids industry in two other important ways. A free and constant 
flow of personnel and information is maintained between the Council laboratories 
and industrial laboratories, the aim being to have Canadian industry use the 
Council’s laboratories just as the units of a large company use their own laboratories 
as sources of scientific information and assistance. The Council also undertakes 
for any firm, under contract, research problems that cannot be solved by private — 
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consulting and testing laboratories and, in return, obtains assistance from many 
companies. The Council has long-standing and intimate contacts of this co- 
operative kind with many Canadian industries in various fields. 


Associate committees were established by the National Research Council 
early in its history and have been continued to date. Throughout the years, 
hundreds of specialists have accepted invitations from the Council to serve on 
committees and have brought the wealth of their knowledge and experience to 
bear on the solution of research problems put before them. Members of com- 
mittees give their time and effort to these special studies without fee or recompense, 
and their assistance is a source of great strength to the Council. 


Assisted research grants have been made by the Council since its inception in 
1916. These awards are given to heads of university science departments for the 
purchase of needed equipment and the employment of junior helpers, usually 
students. Aid of this kind has been of considerable assistance in enabling the 
universities to put into operation the excellent graduate schools that now exist in 
Canada. 


Scholarships and grants in aid of research are awarded annually by the National 
Research Council. Scholarships awarded in science and engineering include 
Bursaries, Studentships and Fellowships which have values of $600, $900 and $1,200, 
respectively, for the academic year, to which a summer supplement of $500 may 
be added. In addition, Special Scholarships valued at $1,500 per year and Post- 
doctorate Overseas Fellowships at $2,500 are offered. The Council also awards 
two classes of Graduate Medical Research Fellowships, which have values of 
$1,800 to $3,000 for awards involving graduate training, and up to $5,000 for senior 
awards in advanced research. Graduate Dental Research Fellowships of similar 
value are alsomade. More than 275 of these different awards were made for 1952-53, 
totalling in value over $310,000. 


In recent years (since 1948), the National Research Council has opened its 
doors to a limited number of post-doctorate fellows who have been carefully selected 
on the basis of merit from the universities of the world. There are now some 76 
of these keen young scientists working in the laboratories, most of them in chemistry 
or physics. They are appointed for one year only but may be retained for a second 
_ year if conditions warrant. This flow of young men through the laboratories has a 
most stimulating effect; it creates a sort of university atmosphere that is both fresh 
and invigorating and keeps the Council young. 


Principal Activities, 1952-53.—Development by industry of applied research 
laboratories in Canada has made it possible for the National Research Council 
to broaden its field of work so as to include fundamental studies, especially those 
having a bearing on problems related to industrial research projects. For example, 
the Division of Chemistry has been reorganized to form two separate units—Pure 
Chemistry and Applied Chemistry. A similar arrangement has been made in the 
Physics Division. 


The Division of Pure Chemistry is chiefly concerned with fundamental scientific 
research, trying to find the reasons for certain chemical reactions. In this work, 
research extends over a wide range, from the nature and structure of alkaloids found 
in certain Canadian wild plants, to a study of the infra-red spectra of complex 
_ organic compounds including cortisone and other steroid hormones. 
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In the Division of Applied Chemistry, on the other hand, work is focussed 
more directly on practical problems such as chemical engineering studies, research 
on textiles, corrosion of metals, development of more efficient processes for the 
production of chemicals from natural gas, the properties and uses of natural and 
synthetic rubbers either alone or in admixture, and the applications of colloid 
chemistry in the improvement of lubricating greases. A new building for this 
group was completed and occupied during the year. : 


Improvements or new processes developed in the laboratories are passed on to 
industry through Canadian Patents and Development Limited, the Council’s 
patent and licensing agency. In 1952 this Crown company entered an important 
new field of activities. It arranged for the carrying out of extensive pilot-plant 
operations on a commercial scale to assess the possibilities of the Cambron process, 
developed within the Council for the production of ethylene oxide by direct oxidation 
of ethylene, an important constituent of natural gas. 


On the biological side, the laboratories have been actively working on the 
causes of rot and decay in textiles, wood and related products. Many moulds and 
bacteria attack the cellulose in these products by producing a ferment or enzyme 
which breaks down cellulose into simple sugars. Although the existence of the 
enzyme has been known for over fifty years it has only recently been isolated and 
purified in its biologically active form, thus opening the way for studies on its mode 
of action. Research has already shown that traces of certain acid dyes inhibit its 
activity, a finding that suggests new approaches to the practical problem of pre- 
venting decay. On the other hand, it has been found that some dyes and proteins 
stimulate the enzyme and this stimulatory effect may have a bearing on the ultimate 
use of cellulosic materials, such as wood-pulp, in fermentation processes. 


In physics, a contribution has been made to the knowledge of how certain 
metals behave over a wide range of temperatures from close to the absolute zero 
(459-4° below zero F.) up to 200°C. (392°F.). Striking anomalies, hitherto un- 
suspected, have been found in the heavier alkali metals (rubidium and caesium). 
Comparison is being made with basic theory and considerable progress has been 
made in a deeper understanding of fundamental metallic behaviours. 


In another physics laboratory it has been found that the so-called alpha bands 
of ammonia are due to the free ““NHp radical’ and this observation has been put to 
practical use by the physical chemists in the determination of the NHe: radical in 
other chemical reactions. Thus does one science laboratory serve another. 


Progress has been made, too, in other important fields in physics. Although 
the present-day fog-horn has been in general use throughout the world for over 
35 years (48 years in Canada), no improvements have been made on it during all 
this time until recently. Canada pioneered its introduction in 1904 and has again 
pioneered substantial improvements, which are important not only to Canada 
but to the whole world. By the application of modern acoustical theory, the horn 
was redesigned to improve the loading to such an extent that in a comparison test 
the efficiency was raised from 0-2 p.c. to 15 p.c. There is every reason to believe 
that the new unit will have a longer life than the old and require less servicing. 
The practical aspects of the development work were made particularly easy by the 
experience and co-operation of the Marine Services, Department of Transport. 
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Three significant developments marked the work in building research during 
the year. A small Permafrost Research Station was established at Norman Wells, 
N.W.T., in co-operation with Imperial Oil Limited. A small laboratory was set 
up and the first field investigation carried out as the beginning of a long-term 
program of study of permafrost and of foundations on permafrost. 


Work has been pressed forward on the revision of the National Building Code, 
this work being done by the Division for the Associate Committee on the National 
Building Code. Twenty-nine committees and panels have been at work involving 
the voluntary contributions of over 200 architects, engineers, contractors and others 
interested in building. All the technical and secretarial work for the Committee 
is done within the Division. Use of the new Code, when it becomes available, will 


promote still further the uniformity of building regulations across Canada. 


The major effort in the Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering is now 
being devoted to defence problems, in which important advances have been realized. 
In non-secret work, a notable contribution has been made in the extension of the 
theory of slotted waveguide arrays which will result in smaller radar antenne and 
clearer radar pictures. 


The aeronautical facilities of NRC’s Division of Mechanical Engineering serve 
the Royal Canadian Air Force and other government agencies concerned in military 
and defence production programs. 


The wind tunnels of the Division were used to provide information in connection 
with the design of the de Havilland Otter aircraft which is now flying and is one of 
the most successful aircraft of its type. A high-speed wind tunnel was completed, 
installed and is now in operation; it is used primarily for the study of aircraft opera- 
tion at speeds up to and in excess of the speed of sound. 


The study of the icing of aircraft and engines and the development of means 
for their automatic protection has been continued both in the laboratory and in the 
air. 


An interesting study has been made, in the hydraulics laboratory, of the Fraser 
River in British Columbia. A model of the river was built and river-flow conditions 
were established as a preliminary step in the investigation of silting conditions in 
the navigation channel. A larger model covering a longer section of the river has 
now been constructed and is in operation on a 34-acre site on the campus of the 
University of British Columbia, where the climate permits open-air operation the 
year round. 


In the 450-foot model-testing basin, models of lake freighters, ice breakers and 
other types of ships are tested, together with their propellers, for naval architects 
and shipbuilders. 


In co-operation with engine manufacturers in the Maritimes, a small semi- 
diesel marine engine for fishing boats, together with a variable pitch propeller, was 
developed in the laboratories and three pilot models were built, one of which was 
given sea trials by a fisherman in Newfoundland. Two other units were made 
available to manufacturers. 


The Prairie Regional Laboratory is devoted to the study of ways in which 
Science can aid the prairie farmers in finding profitable industrial uses for waste or 
surplus products. An outstanding development was made this year in sugar 
chemistry using radioactive tracers, which led to a new synthesis of sugar derivatives. 
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In the Maritime Regional Laboratory one of the more important investigations 
in progress concerns the industrial use of the seaweeds found in abundance along the 
east coast which are of great economic significance. 

In medical research, there is the closest integration of the Council’s fellowship 
and medical research program with similar programs of the Defence Research Board, 
the National Cancer Institute, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, 
and the Federal Departments of National Health and Welfare and of Veterans 
Affairs. 

The research picture in Canada is encouraging. At every level—the uni- 
versities, industry, government departments, and in the institutions including the 
National Research Council which are devoted exclusively to research—satisfactory 
progress is being made and high standards of work are being maintained. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


Atomic energy research in Canada had its origin over 50 years ago when Ernest 
Rutherford came to this country as Macdonald Professor of Physics at McGill 
University. There, in collaboration with F. Soddy, he announced in 1902 the 
results of his investigation of the nature of radioactivity, which had been discovered — 
in 1898 by Henri Becquerel. Rutherford determined the fundamental laws govern- 
ing spontaneous disintegration of radioactive materials. He went on, both in 
Canada and England, to make further discoveries of great importance in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

Fundamental research into the structure of the atom continued in many 
countries on a relatively small though fruitful scale over the ensuing years until 
the first recognition of nuclear fission was announced in Germany by Hahn and Strass- 
man on Jan. 6, 1939. Soon it was discovered that when a neutron split a uranium-235 
atom, not only was a remarkable quantity of energy released, but also additional 
neutrons were given off. This suggested the possibility of creating a chain reaction 
that would proceed so quickly that a new and tremendously powerful explosive 
would be available for military use. 


The onslaught of World War II eight months later at first pushed into the 
background interest in harnessing the vast energy now recognized to be contained 
within the nucleus. But when scientists drew to the attention of their respective 
governments the possible military application of atomic energy, development work 
was accelerated. 

In Canada, first investigation of the possibility of releasing a large quantity of 
energy from uranium took place in 1940 at the National Research Council. Dr. 
George C. Laurence directed an experiment with a bin of coke and uranium. The 
bin was lined with paraffin wax and filled with ten tons of calcined petroleum coke 
in which were embedded uniformly spaced packages of uranium oxide. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was to determine, by measuring the behaviour of neutrons 
within this material, whether a large amount of energy could be released if the neu- 
trons were moderated (slowed down by the carbon in the coke) sufficiently to create 
a chain reaction, and what quantity of material would be needed for this purpose. 

While the experiments continued at the National Research Council, progress 
in the United States toward achieving a chain reaction moved quickly and on Dec. 2, 
1942, the first nuclear chain reaction to be initiated by man began a controlled 
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release of the tremendous energy stored within the atom. On the squash court 
underneath the west stands of Stagg Field on the University of Chicago campus, 
American scientists, working under the direction of Enrico Fermi, piled up layers of 
graphite and uranium (hence the term “‘pile’’) until the power indicators showed 
that a chain reaction had been initiated. 


In 1942 the Government of the United Kingdom, where significant experiments 
had been made, suggested to the Government of Canada that a joint Canadian- 
United Kingdom atomic energy project should be set up in Canada. This was 
agreed to and by January 1943 British scientists arrived to work with hastily recruited 
Canadian scientists in a research centre established in a house on Simpson Street, 
Montreal. In February the group moved to the newly completed University of 
Montreal to work in great secrecy on the design of a heavy-water pile. Although 


considerable progress was made in this laboratory on the investigation of funda- 


mental nuclear processes, the staff was hampered by a feeling in the United States, 
where atomic research was well advanced, that close co-operation with the scientists 
at, Montreal would involve security risks through the wider distribution of classified 
United States research results. 


At the Quebec Conference in August 1943, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Prime Minister Mackenzie King agreed that closer co-ordination of 
the allied efforts in the nuclear field was desirable and among other things it was 
agreed that a large heavy-water pile: should be built immediately in Canada. 
A technical committee consisting of General Groves, Sir James Chadwick and 
Dr, C. J. Mackenzie was set up to co-ordinate this joint program on atomic energy. 
Dr. J. D. Cockcroft of the United Kingdom was appointed Director, Defence 
Industries Limited was engaged to undertake the detailed design and construction, 
a site on the Ottawa River about 130 miles west of Ottawa was chosen and construc- 


tion started in 1944. By September 1945, a small low-power atomic energy pile, 


known as ZEEP, was in operation at Chalk River. This was the first pile outside 
of the United States to produce energy by nuclear fission. 


In December 1946, by Act of Parliament, all matters concerning atomic energy 
in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control Board. The Board 
immediately asked the National Research Council to assume responsibility for the 
operation of the complete establishment at Chalk River and, on Feb. 1, 1947, the 
Council formally took over that responsibility. By then, 400 scientists and engi- 
neers were engaged on research and development of atomic energy, the largest 
organization ever created in Canada to carry out a single research project. 


In 1947, Dr. David A. Keys took on direction of the Chalk River project, with 
the research program being under the direction of Dr. W. B. Lewis. Dr. Cockcroft 
returned to England to take charge of the United Kingdom atomic energy project 
which was founded in 1946. 


In July 1947, Canada’s second reactor (the term reactor has replaced “‘pile”’ in 
atomic energy parlance) went into operation. It was outstanding because it had 
the highest neutron flux of any known reactor and, like ZEEP, used natural uranium 
as a fuel and heavy water as a moderator. With this reactor it was possible to 
produce radioactive isotopes with a high specific activity for which there was great 
demand. Purchasers of Canadian isotopes include the United States, the United 
Kingdom and various countries in western Europe and South America. Shipments 
have been made within Canada to industries, hospitals and universities. 
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Because of the increasing industrial aspects of the project and the growing view 
that large-scale industrial application of atomic energy was closer at hand than had 
been expected, the Government decided that the project should be operated by a 
separate organization without further responsibilities. Therefore, a new Crown 
company, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, was incorporated in February 1952, 
under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946, to take over from the National Research 
Council, on Apr. 1, 1952, the operation of the project.* In 1953 the project 
employed a total of 1,700 people, of whom some 550 were scientific and technica] 
personnel. The residential area for the project, Deep River, which is seven miles 
up the Ottawa River from the project, had a population of about 2,600 by the end 
of that year. 

The Commercial Products Division of the new Company, which handles the 
marketing of isotopes, was transferred from Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
on Aug. 1, 1952. This Division, which has its headquarters at Ottawa, offers for 
sale the following products: isotopes which are produced in bulk at Chalk River 
and processed as required by the Division before shipment; equipment and instru- 
ments which are manufactured by the Division at Ottawa; and radium which is 
obtained in bulk from Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and processed into 
various forms suitable for use in industry, research and therapy. Radioactive ° 
isotopes for use in the human body, such as iodine-131, phosphorus-32 and gold-198, 
are supplied by the Division to Charles E. Frosst and Company, Montreal, for 
distribution. More than a thousand shipments of isotopes were made during 1952. 
Six Cobalt-60 Beam Therapy Units were produced and are now installed in hospitals 
at London, Ont., Winnipeg, Vancouver, New York, Minneapolis and Chicago. 


In December 1952, the NRX reactor broke down but restoration began 
immediately. So far as is known, this was the first time a large nuclear reactor had 
been completely dismantled after several years of operation and information of a 
particularly valuable nature was obtained. By the end of 1953, considerable progress 
had been made in the construction of a third and even more powerful natural 
uranium-heavy water reactor known as NRU. 


Considerable progress was achieved during 1952-53 in the acquisition of new 
basic knowledge of nuclear science in its many phases, as well as in the chemical 
separation operations and isotope production processes. The ZEEP was used for 
essential investigations in connection with design of fuel rods and lattice arrange- 
ments required for the new NRU reactor. The NRX reactor was in continuous 
operation at high-power level 90 p.c. of the 24-hour-per-day period from the beginning 
of April 1952 until the breakdown occurred on Dec. 12 which caused its shut-down. 
Many fundamental investigations were performed during this period on nuclear 
reactions using the high flux which this reactor provided. 


The Van de Graaff accelerator was operating on two shifts at potentials as high 
as 3,000,000 volts, providing a strong beam of protons of uniform and predetermined 
energy. These energetic particles have been employed to determine resonance 
levels in disintegrating nuclei and the angular distribution of the products of such 
reactions have been measured. The angular scattering of protons of given velocities 
by nuclei has also been investigated. Nuclear investigations on delay times of the 
order of a thousand millionth of a second between the emission of a 8 and subsequent 
y ray from a disintegrating nucleus have continued, using special 6 ray spec- 
trometers and coincident timing circuits. During the period of NRX operation, 


* The President of the Company was Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, C.M.G., succeeded on Oct. 31, 1953 by 
W. J. Bennett, O.B.E., President of Eldorado Mining and Refining, Limited. 
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experiments using mono-energetic neutrons as bombarding particles were carried 
out. Analyses. of position of different nuclei in chemical compounds were investi- 
gated using neutron spectrometers. 


New methods of separating plutonium and certain valuable isotopes from the 
mixture of fission products have been developed by the research chemistry and 
operations groups, which indicate from such laboratory scale experiments that they 
will prove very efficient in plant operations. Methods of fabricating fuel rods 
enriched with plutonium have been worked out and employed in the reactor to 
provide excess neutrons for irradiation of materials used to produce isotopes. The 
new mass spectrograph with which isotopic composition of natural and reactor- 
produced elements can be determined has given excellent results since it commenced 
operations during the year. Investigations on the chemical and physical properties 


of irradiated elements, their radiations and methods of decay have been investigated, 


as well as X-ray analyses of irradiated materials. This fundamental information 


accumulated by the physics, chemistry and metallurgical research branches will be 


of special value in the design of future power reactors. 


The plutonium and uranium-233 (from irradiated thorium) separation plants 
continued operating successfully. The new plant for separating the depleted 
uranium from the fission products has proved a very efficient process. 


Fundamental investigations into changes produced in living cells have been 
carried out by the Biology Branch. Mutations have been observed in such fast- 
growing materials as moulds. By using carbon dioxide labelled with the radioactive 
isotope carbon-14, and by employing various types of radiations, experiments have 
been directed towards solving the still unknown way in which radiation damages 
cells and causes lethal effects. |The presence of zinc in certain parts of organs 
has also been detected by the use of isotopes. 


Other investigations that have proved very successful have been performed in 
co-operation with the Department of Agriculture and the Forestry Branch on the 
uptake of nutriment, motion of sap and the behaviour of insects. Methods of 
measuring radioactive materials in air and minute quantities in human excreta have 
been developed. Tests of various filters, gas masks and methods of decontamination 
have occupied the Radiation Hazards Control Branch. The Electronics Branch 


has devised special instruments for measuring high activity by remote control 


detectors. 


Engineers, physicists and other scientists have co-operated with the staff of the 
consulting engineers responsible for the design of the NRU reactor. 


Section 3.—Other Scientific and Thdustetal Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council and Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Canadian research is carried on by various federal agencies, 
provincial organizations, universities and industries. 


For many years, raw materials were the basis of Canada’s export trade; Govern- 
ment departments concerned with natural resources therefore became involved in 
research and large and powerful research organizations were established by the 
Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, and Resources 
and Development. When secondary industry also became important, the Govern- 
Ment established the National Research Council, operating under a committee of 
the Privy Council, to link science with industry for the best economic results. 
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The Department of National Defence and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare also maintain research laboratories. A system of committees, with nation- 
wide representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from these national 
research organizations. 


Several provinces in Canada have established Provincial Research Councils 
to stimulate and support research on problems having special provincial significance. 


The universities, of course, form an extremely important part of the Canadian 
pattern of research, much of it along fundamental lines; however, practical problems 
are not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 


All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organiza- 
tions—have an interest in problems of industrial significance: this is part of the cur- 
rent Canadian pattern of research. While many Canadian industries now possess 
research facilities—some of them quite extensive—the main bulk of industrial 
research to date has been done under government auspices. 


Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled 
with a small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, 
of which a very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive 
feature. 


Federal Institutions.—Although research by industrial concerns has been 
slow to develop in Canada, government research has expanded rapidly, at first 
because of the need for speeding up the production of raw materials, which were for 
many years the basis of Canada’s export trade, and secondly because of the more 
recent interest in the processing of these raw materials and because of the necessity 
to meet the needs of national defence. Federal institutions involved in research 
include the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Resources and Development, 
and Trade and Commerce; the National Research Council; and Crown corporations 
such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described at pp. 373-375 
of this volume, the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter X XVII (See 
Index), specialized work in scientific forest research at pp. 468-469, investigational 
work of the Department of Fisheries at pp. 590-591; and the work of the National 
Research Council at pp. 341-346. The activities of the other federal institutions — 
engaged in research are described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys maintains a number of scientific services concerned with Canada’s 
mineral resources—geology, mineralogy, topography and other services. The 
Department’s Bureau of Mines is extremely well equipped for the task of studying 
the mineral resources of the country. The Bureau is responsible for mineral, 
metallurgical and fuel research, and carries out mineral dressing, extractive 
metallurgy and other phases of work on minerals basic to plant practice. In its 
modern physical metallurgy laboratories, the Bureau works on corrosion and its 
prevention, foundry research, heat treatment, fatigue and stress and strain, and 
welding. It is equipped to work on gases in metals and possesses a machine for 
shot-peening. 
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During the second world war, a special Minerals Projects Division of the 
Bureau carried on exploration and development work on strategic minerals and 
financed some university research in that field. In the fuel research laboratories, 
investigations are conducted on oils, gases and solid fuels. This includes coal 
analysis and classification, and studies in hydrogenation. 


The Department’s Bureau of Geology and Topography is responsible for the 
discovery of mineral resources, for studying the nature and extent of underground 
water resources and for ground and air mapping services. The Bureau has co- 
operated with the National Research Council and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
on problems associated with air photography for mapping purposes. 


Dominion Observatories located at Ottawa, Ont., and at Victoria, B:C., carry 


on the usual functions of observatories and are interested in astrophysics, photo- 


grammetry, terrestrial magnetism and earthquakes. A chain of teleseismic seis- 
mographs is maintained and short-period seismographs are utilized in connection 
with mine rock-burst research. 


Department of National Health and Welfare-—The Department of National 
Health and Welfare is not organized primarily for research but, nevertheless, some 
research is carried out in the Food and Drug Laboratory and in the Laboratory of 
Hygiene, in addition to routine work. The Department has provided considerable 
funds for research in public health. There are also federal-provincial health grants 
for work on the prevention and treatment of crippling conditions in children, 
mental health, tuberculosis, the control of cancer and venereal diseases, and arthritis. 
To co-ordinate its medical health programs, conferences are held by representatives 
of the National Research Council, Defence Research Board, the National Cancer 
Institute, and the Public Health Research Grants Committee. These conferences 
provide for reasonably clear definition of the field of each organization and have 
prevented uneconomical overlapping. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—Rapid development of grain production 
in Western Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Act 
is administered by a Board of Grain Commissioners who are responsible for control 
of the transportation, weighing, grading and warehousing of Canadian grain. The 


_ Board soon encountered problems that required scientific study and a Grain Research 


Laboratory was established at Winnipeg in 1913. 


The Grain Research Laboratory is the main centre of research on the chemistry 
of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service required 
to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
Each year the Laboratory provides certain information required by the Board for 
administering the Canada Grain Act. The Laboratory collects and tests samples 
of various crops to obtain information on the current quality of all grains shipped 
during the crop year. Fundamental research is also undertaken; the program is 
directed towards increased understanding of what constitutes quality in cereal 
grains and towards improving the methods of assessing quality. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited—Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited is a Crown corporation established in 1948. The primary purpose 
of the Company is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
new processes and improvements in processes developed by the scientific workers 
of the National Research Council. The services of the Company have also been 
made available to government departments and other agencies, and have been 
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extended to Canadian universities. The Company arranges to obtain patents of 
inventions originating in these agencies and handles all licensing matters for them. 
Any profits that the Company may derive from its licensing arrangements are used 
for further research and development. 


Provincial Organizations.—The fact that only a few provincial research 
organizations exist does not indicate a lack of interest in research in the provinces. 
Most provincial governments have university laboratories to consult, particularly 
about local industrial and agricultural problems. Agriculture is particularly well 
covered because of its great importance as an export industry; the network of 
Federal Department of Agriculture laboratories and Experimental Stations, together 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research councils, provides this industry 
with a very well-developed research service. 


Alberta Research Council.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council in 1921. The scope of its work was not outlined in 
detail but mention was made of the need of promoting mineral development within 
the Province. This Council operates under an Act somewhat similar to the Act 
setting up the National Research Council of Canada and is financed by Provincial 
Government appropriations. The investigations include studies of the coal resources — 
of the Province, the bituminous sands of the Athabasca region, geological and soil 
surveys, and natural gases. The Council is located at the University of Alberta 
and operates in close co-operation with the Science Department of that institution, 
some of its members being on the university staff. Advisory Committees have 
been appointed to consider the programs for various projects and the chairmen of 
these Committees form the Technical Advisory Committee of the Council. 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council 
was set up in 1944 to deal with problems of primary and secondary industries. The 
Council makes surveys as a basis of new production from untapped sources, and to 
encourage the processing of raw materials when research indicates that economic 
possibilities exist. Members are specifically charged with bringing to the Council’s 
attention the problems of industry, and the Council acts as a clearing-house for 
supplying technical assistance and advice to industries in British Columbia. Special 
committees are appointed for the life of specific projects. 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation —The Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
was set up in 1946. It has no laboratories; instead, the policy has been to stimulate 
research facilities already established in the Province. The Foundation co-operates 
with provincial and Federal Government departments and with industries, and 
assists local universities and colleges by lending equipment. Through its library 
and abstracting services it supplies scientific and technical information to industry 
and to research workers. It processes aerial photographs and aerial maps for 
geological, geographical, ecological, land-use and other surveys. The Foundation 
has sponsored research on slag utilization, diatomite recovery and underground _ 
gasification of coal. Surveys of availability of raw materials for new industries 
have been made and data have been acquired on mining, soils, lumbering, seaweed 
utilization and land-use. 


Saskatchewan Research Council—The Saskatchewan Research Council was 
established in 1947 for “research and investigation in the physical sciences as they 
affect the economy of the Province of Saskatchewan, and such particular matters 
as may be brought to its attention from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
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Council”. The term “physical sciences’’ is given a broad interpretation to include 
biological sciences, agriculture and engineering. The Council encourages both 
pure and applied scientific research relating to the resources and economy of 
Saskatchewan. Among the projects supported by the Council are: utilization of 
the Saskatchewan lignites, studies on water supplies, clays, winter lubrication of 
engines, irrigation pumps, tracer research in agriculture, animal nutrition, and 
housing. 


Research Council of Ontario.—The Research Council of Ontario started opera- 
tions in 1948. Its functions are to advise the Government on research with par- 
ticular reference to natural resources. The Council provides means of integrating 
provincial research problems and co-ordinating efforts towards their solution; for 
example, Government assistance may be given to projects supported by two or 
more units within an industry, to encourage the pooling of effort if individual 
organizations are unable to finance research alone. Grants-in-aid of research have 
been made to universities and to the Ontario Research Foundation, and a system 
of scholarships aimed at increasing the number of scientific workers in the Province 
is in operation. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation was 
established in 1928, and is financed by an endowment fund composed of subscriptions 
from manufacturers, corporations, private individuals, and a grant from the Pro- 
vincial Government on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the other contributions. 
The Foundation carries on research to assist agriculture and industry in developing 
the natural resources of the Province. Many investigations have been undertaken 
in the industrial field and the Foundation is well equipped to work in metallurgy, 
textiles, chemistry and biochemistry. The services of the Foundation are at the 
disposal of industry on a fee basis, and consultative services, testing, short-trial 
studies and long-term investigations have been undertaken for hundreds of firms. 
The work has resulted in better products and in more efficient processing. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation 
supports the work of the Banting and Best Chair of Medical Research in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and aids medical research throughout Canada. 


The Rockefeller Foundation.—The Rockefeller Foundation assists various 
agencies in Canada in the furtherance of scientific research in medical science, 
natural science, social science and public health. 


Canadian Universities.—In eight of the ten Canadian provinces there is at 
least one major university with graduate-school facilities for training in research. 
In Ontario there are four; in Quebec, three. In addition, a large number of uni- 
versities and colleges provide first-class undergraduate training, or training in 
special fields. Thus, Canadian universities provide adequate training up to the 
doctorate level in practically all fields of science. 


In the main, research in Canadian universities has followed the traditional 
pattern found in the graduate schools of the British Commonwealth. It has been 
largely fundamental but, in certain schools, a great deal of research has been done 
on the basic local problems. The universities co-operate with Federal Government 
departments, provincial government departments, and the National Research 
Council in researches on most of the natural resources. One such co-operative 
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project has been established at the University of Toronto in the form of a computation 
centre. This is operated by the University and financially supported by the Defence 
Research Board and the National Research Council, with the object of developing 
computation equipment and of training competent operators in this new and com- 
plex field of work. 


Industrial Research.—Many small industries and some large ones in Canada 
have, in the past, been totally unaware of the value of research to their industries 
and to the country, partly because many Canadian companies are subsidiaries of 
companies in the United Kingdom and the United States, and partly because 
small companies find it impossible to finance their own research. This general 
problem is well recognized in Canada, but cognizance should be taken of Canada’s 
vast areas, absence of concentration of similar industries, and proximity to the 
relatively vast research facilities of the United States. 


What Canada has done about industrial research, in the face of these rather 
formidable difficulties, has been partly covered above: in one way or another 
Canadian universities, provincial institutions and federal organizations have aided 
Canadian industry and, although relatively little research has been done in Canada 
by industrial organizations, a very great deal of research has been done on their - 
behalf. 


This picture is changing rapidly. To-day, Canadian industries are becoming 
aware of the value of research and many industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive. A survey made by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association a few years ago showed that over 360 of their member companies 
maintained laboratories in which more than 3,100 persons were employed in research, 
testing or control. Examples of Canadian industries with powerful research organi- 
zations are: Aluminum Laboratories Limited at Kingston, Ont.; Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company at Trail, B.C.; and Ayerst, McKenna and 
Harrison Limited at Montreal, Que. 


Aluminum Laboratories Limited undertakes both fundamental and applied 
research; its divisions include an industrial group to bridge the gap between scientific 
development and commercial application, plus mechanical testing, metallography, 
electro-metallurgy, physics, chemical-metallurgy, analysis and documents. Experi- 
mental alloys are constantly being produced and tested for such properties as 
hardness and resistance to corrosion. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company maintains a large Research 
and Development Division. It has special laboratories equipped for study in ore- 
dressing, electrolysis, gas reactions, metallographic and petrographic work, X-ray 
diffraction of crystals, materials testing, and instrument design, and has many 
important developments to its credit, including the differential flotation process 
used on ores of the famous Sullivan mine. 


Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Limited has followed an extensive research 
program for some years in such fields as vitamins, antibiotics, liver extracts, bacterio- 
logical products, sex hormones, gland products, and veterinary medicines. It 
also does basic research and supervises the Canadian Government plant at St 
Laurent for the large-scale production of penicillin. 
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Other companies with sizable research departments represent many diversified 
interests, for example: Canadian Industries Limited, International Nickel Company, 
Dominion Rubber Company, Imperial Oil Limited, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Canadian Breweries Limited and Canada 
Packers. There are, of course, many others. 


To an increasing extent, recent scientific developments are leading to a reason- 
ably swift industrial application, as shown by the establishment of such companies 
as Isotope Products Limited at Oakville, Ont., and Computing Devices of Canada 
Limited at Ottawa, Ont. 


To date, however, the main bulk of industrial research continues to be done 
under Government auspices, and sometimes with the co-operation of universities. 
Two further examples of this Canadian habit of co-operation between industries 
and other organizations may be cited: the Research Division of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, a provincial service, and the Pulp and Paper Research 


Institute, intimately associated with McGill University. These organizations are 
briefly described in the following sections. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario receives its main impetus from the 
continuing expansion of power-generating facilities throughout the Province. 


The Electrical Research Department deals mainly with improvements in 
power equipment, insulation, lightning protection, illumination and electrical 
metering. New uses for electricity are under investigation, mostly on experimental 
equipment, e.g., crop-drying apparatus, soil-heating coils under greenhouses and 
heat pumps. 


The subjects of study in the Structural Research Department include masonry 
materials, soil mechanics, vibration and “galloping” of transmission lines, and the 
best ways to test various construction components. Since one of the most widely 


used materials in hydro structures is concrete, all problems relating to this material 


are handled by a special Concrete Control Section. The Chemical Research Depart- 
ment is concerned with such varied items as corrosion, liquid electrical insulants, 
paints, plastics, protective coatings, weed control, and even black-fly control. 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada.—Because so much of the 
Canadian economy is dependent upon pulp and paper, the need has long been 
recognized for research on cellulose chemistry and other technologies associated 
with the use of cellulose. . Near the beginning of the century, the Federal Govern- 
ment set up a Montreal branch of the Forest Products Laboratory, which worked 
closely with McGill University department of chemistry, and early in the 1920’s the 
pulp and paper industry began to support research in this branch. In 1950, the 
Institute became an independent corporation under federal charter; it is administered 
by a Board of Directors consisting of appointees from McGill, industry, and the 
Federal Department of Resources and Development. 
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This Corporation has taken over the building it occupied on the McGill Uni- 
versity grounds, together with all its equipment—the land remains University 
property and is lent to the Corporation. The Corporation has complete control 
of the operation, subject to the provision that work leading to degrees will be under 
the control of the appropriate faculties of the University. 


Numerous contributions to fundamental knowledge of the chemistry of cellulose 
and lignin have been made by Institute personnel. McGill’s Division of Industrial 
and Cellulose Chemistry forms an integral part of the Institute; to some degree, 
the Institute has also become the pulp and paper industry’s bureau of standards. 


At present the physical chemistry section is concerned mainly with problems 
of the surface chemistry of cellulose, swelling of cellulose, and float properties of 
suspensions. Research on the reactivity of cellulose, cellulose derogates, chemistry 
of bark and of lignin is being carried out by the organic chemistry section. 


CHAPTER IX.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume, 


The scope of the Survey of Preduction is limited to the actual production of 


‘commodities. The activities of such industries as transportation, communication, 


trade, finance and service are excluded except as they are indirectly reflected in 
the value of output of the commodity-producing industries. This is in contrast 
to the scope of the widely used Gross National Product series (see Chapter XXIV), 
which encompasses all industries. Net production, or “value added’’ is generally 
considered more significant as a measure of output than gross value of production, 
and is, consequently, stressed in the following analyses and tables. It is obtained by 
deducting from the total or “gross” value of output, the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 


The measurement of value added is similar, although not strictly comparable, 
to the concept involved in the contribution of each industry to gross national product 
at factor cost (net income originating plus depreciation). Apart from variations 
in the statistical structure, the main difference is that value added, as computed for 
each commodity-producing industry, includes the cost of such services as insurance, 
advertising, transportation, communications, etc. In national income accounting, 
the contribution of these services to gross national product at factor cost is classified 
to the non-commodity industries from which they originate. 


The value series shown in the following tables incorporate basic changes in 
classification and method of compilation for several of the industries. In order to 
maintain continuity of the series, the revisions were extended back to 1938. In 
the process of revision, adjustments for duplication between primary and secondary 
industries, necessary under the former system of compilation, were eliminated. ft 


Section 1.—Current Trends of Commodity Production 


In 1950, the net value of commodity production in Canada rose to the record 
level of $10,562,000,000, an advance of more than 9 p.c. over 1949. Most of the 
increase occurred in the field of secondary production (manufacturing and con- 
struction). Both higher prices and an appreciable gain in the volume of output 
for the majority of industries contributed to the advance. 

Preliminary estimates for 1951 indicate further increases in the values of both 
primary and secondary production. The index of industrial production (which 
Measures the volume of output in the manufacturing, mining and electric power 


* Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


A description of the revised methods of compilation is given in the DBS Bulletin, Survey of 
Production 1988-1950. 
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sectors) rose 7 p.c. over 1950 while the general index of wholesale prices advanced 
by 14 p.c. The value of farm output was also considerably higher in 1951, owing 
to larger crops and higher prices. 


During 1952, industrial production averaged nearly 3 p.c. above the level of 
the preceding year. By contrast, wholesale prices declined by about 6 p.c. in the 
same comparison. Although prices of farm products also declined in 1952, favour- 
able growing and harvesting conditions resulted in record crops of wheat, barley 
and soybeans and near-record or above-average outturns of most other field crops. 


Section 2.—Industria! Distribution of Production 


Between 1946 and 1950, the total net value of commodity production rose by 
more than 69 p.c. Higher price levels, sustained demand for consumer goods at 
home and abroad, the industrial development program and the expansion of defence 
industries have all contributed to this rapid advance. Most of the industrial 
groups showed increases in the five-year comparison, the largest gains being recorded 
in construction, mining and manufacturing. The continuing high level of building 
activity and the rapid advance of construction costs resulted in an increase of | 
214 p.c. in value of output for the construction industry. Higher prices and 
greater volume also accounted for the 104-p.c. gain in the value of mining and 
the 71-p.c. advance in the value of manufactures. The electric-power industry 
also expanded steadily since World War II, while forestry operations, after show- 
ing a moderate decline in 1949, resumed their upward trend in 1950. The 
value of agricultural output, after having receded slightly between 1948 and 1949, 
showed a further decline of about 7 p.c. in 1950, but was still 29 p.c. greater than 
in 1946. The trend in the output of fisheries was irregular over the period, declines 
having been shown in 1947 and 1949. Production in the trapping industry showed 
a tendency to decline. 


Secondary production (construction and manufactures) has contributed a 
distinctly larger proportion of the total value of Canadian commodity output during 
recent years than it did before the second world war. Manufacturing constitutes 
the bulk of secondary production and, during the first five post-war years, has con- 
tributed between 54 p.c. and 58 p.c. of the total value of commodity production, 
compared with less than 52 p.c. in 1938 and 1939. The construction industry, 
which is frequently subject to steep fluctuations, had been accounting for approxi- 
mately 6 p.c. of the total before the War. After declining during the war period, 
it recovered strongly in recent years; its value represented over 12 p.c. of total 
production in 1950. 


The contribution of primary production to the Canadian aggregate has fallen 
off relatively to secondary production, and in 1950 stood at only 31-6 p.c., the 
lowest on record. However, the absolute value of primary production almost tripled 
between 1938 and 1950. Throughout the period, agriculture remained by far 
Canada’s leading primary industry, providing rather more than 20 p.c. of the total 
value of commodity production in most years. Mining contributed about 6 p.c. 
during the past few years, a smaller proportion than a decade ago. The relative 
importance of electric power has also receded compared with pre-war years. The share 
of the forestry industry in commodity production, after fluctuating considerably, 
stood at 3-6 p.c. in 1950. | 
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1.—Net Value of Production, by Industry, 1946-50 


Note.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 


Industry 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture.......... 1,468,027,000 | 1,507,519,000'| 2,045,693,000 | 2,019,279,000 | 1,886, 766,000 
pesirys..... 65... 249, 937,863 318, 260,922 360, 908, 642 346, 455,391 381,326, 000 
Fisheries............ 67,161,502 57,516,421 75,374,457 67,457,941 82,191,043 
OOD... ses 31,077, 867 16,842,966 20,178,077 15, 296, 615 15, 204, 419 
RRM es. bs 322, 214,083 402, 538, 490 538, 762, 152 570, 215,430 657,328,924 
Electric power....... 220,511,067 232,245,222 248, 963, 255 270, 126, 982 313,347,197 


Totals, Primary...| 2,358,929,382 | 2,534,923,021 | 3,280,879,583 | 3,288,831,359 | 3,336, 163,583 


Manufactures........ 3,467,004,980 | 4,292,055,802 | 4,938,786,981 | 5,330,566,434 | 5,942,058, 229 
Construction........ 408,695,662 | 601,589,452 829,644,000 | 1,066,649,000 | 1,284,065,000 


Totals, Secondary.| 3,875,700,642 | 4,893,595,254 | 5,768,430,981 | 6,397,215,434 | 7,226, 123,229 
Grand Totals..| 6,234,630,024 | 7,428,518,275 | 9,058,310,564 | 9,686,046,7931| 10,562, 286,812! 


1 Data for Newfoundland excludes agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing. 
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2.—Percentage Analyses of the Net Value of Production, by Industry, 1946-50 


Net Value in Percentage of 
1938=100 Total Net Production 
Industry Ieee Sma 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 |} 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
PA STICULCUTE irae cecaterele cores 938-5 | 244-9 | 332-3 | 328-0 | 306-5] 23-5 | 20-3] 22-6| 20-8] 17-9 
HOrestrytie ncteateeee eee 280-9 | 357-7 | 405-6 | 389-4 | 428-6 4-0 4-3 4-0 3:6 3-6 
Hisheries 7 scsace oles 294-2 | 251-9 | 330-2 | 295-5 | 360-0 1-1 0-8 0-8 0-7 0-8 
"rapping: ics cee eee 472-8 | 256-3 | 307-0 | 232-7 | 231-3 0-5 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Mining 222252. ee ee cee 117-7 | 147-1 | 196-9 | 208-3 | 240-2 5-2 5-4 5-9 5-9 6-2 
Hilectric powers aacsseen anes 154-9 | 163-2 | 174-9 | 189-8 | 220-2 3-5 3-1 2-8 2-8 3-0 
Totals, Primary. te ees 205-1 | 220-4 | 286-1 | 286-0 | 290-1] .87-8 | 34-1] 36-3} 34-0] 31:6 
Manufactures:s-cscniaue eect 242-7 | 300-5 | 345-8 | 373-2 | 416-0 || 55-6] 57-8 | 54-5 | 55-0} 562 
Gonstructiona-: commen 231-3 | 340-5 | 469-6 | 603-8 | 726-9 6-6 8-1 O29 [11-0 | 1262 
Totals, Secondary........ 241-5 | 304-9 | 359-4 | 398-6 | 450-2 || 62-2 | 65-9] 63-7 | 66:0] 68-4 
Grand Totals......... 226-3 | 269-6 | 328-8 | 351-6 | 383-4 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Production 


Substantial increases in net value of output were shown by all provinces and 
territories between 1946 and 1950. The largest percentage gain, which amounted 
to 82 p.c., was recorded by Ontario. British Columbia and Alberta followed with 
advances of about 73 p.c. and 69 p.c., respectively, in the same comparison. Quebec 
showed an increase of 61 p.c. and value of output in Manitoba gained 51 p.c. The 
Atlantic Provinces and Saskatchewan recorded more moderate increases. 


3.—Net Value of Production, by Province, 1946-50 


Province 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland....... ne te nip 74,878, 1221 83, 136,971! 
PAS Island eres ; 21, 282,196 18,514,401 26,147,059 27,506, 835 29,063,330 
Nova Scotia........ 187,304, 589 188,394, 052 238, 787, 233 257,847, 743 261, 640, 228 
New Brunswick..... 155, 127, 789 175, 128, 238 203, 970, 853 206, 223, 563 225, 128, 289 
Quebec.sse. ue oe 1,709, 985,392 1,975, 219, 843 2,344, 594, 144 2,520, 821,801 2,752,444, 949 
Ontario: diet. aaah 2,475,316, 690 3,053, 858, 761 3,650, 422, 166 4,006,778, 159 4,507,301, 612 
Manitobatyean. mate 314, 851, 928 349,811,482 466, 823, 080 461,371, 653 474,576, 230 
Saskatchewan....... 378,513,591 445, 853, 279 597,878, 284 611,596, 461 528,005, 571 
ATDOLtH. sae. inte 422,572,540 479,804, 407 654, 212,516 666, 202, 750 _ 712,069, 997 
British Columbia’... 563,346, 792 735,411,095 865, 882,886 840, 180, 749 971,878, 669 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories?... 6,328,517 6,522,717 9,592,343 12, 638, 957 17,040,972 
Totalscneiowes 6, 234,630,024 | 7,428,518,275 | 9,058,310,564 | 9,686,046,793 | 10,562, 286,812 
1 Newfoundland data excludes agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing. 2 Forestry 


and construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


Ontario, having the largest population and a well diversified economy, con- 
tributed nearly 43 p.c. of the total commodity production in 1950. Quebec’s 
share amounted to 26 p.c. and British Columbia contributed the third largest share 
of 9 p.c. . 
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Province 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
Rpt Doe bate err, . Ase a be 0-771 0-791 
Mra PIAWATC ISIRNC.,. foc vie sle'e ais eee vec Geek oak 0:34 0-25 0-29 0-29 0-28 
NER Te eis dN oy ee LEO 3-00 2-53 2-64 2-66 2-48 
EM MMAR IIS CIEE co Raith. tech ch ah. oak Marios oh 2-49 2-36 2-25 2-13 2-13 
(TET: SS Gd SER RO nee a We 27-43 26-59 25-88 26-03 26-06 
( SEEMCDL 4 SiS eye iQ Scape BA ea a 39-70 41-11 40-30 41-37 42-67 
NDS 0 5 alae ee ea 5-05 4-71 5-15 4-76 4-49 
BARE CLENV TT ogra od sete MOkas ord ng Ewe ee 6-07 6-00 6-60 6-31 5-00 
ON eee Po cise oe et ee 6-78 6-46 7-22 6-88 6-74 
One i OTe} Uri aa be 2s ae 9-04 9-90 9-56 8-67 9-20 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?................. 0-10 0-09 0-11 0-13 0-16 
BOTA 6.5 ice os ede Ga cates Bch os vans | 100-00 | 100-60 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
a NN ee eg tl a SS 
1 Newfoundland data excludes agriculture, fisheries, trapping and fish processing. 2 Forestry 


and construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


Per Capita Production.—The per capita net value of production in nine 
provinces (Newfoundland excluded) rose to $784 in 1950 as compared with $734 in 
1949 and $592 in 1947. Ontario continued by a wide margin to hold first place 
among the provinces with a per capita figure of $1,008, while British Columbia with 
$852 regained second position from Alberta; the latter fell back into third place with 
a per capita production of $780. Quebec, Saskatchewan and Manitoba followed 
in that order with per capita figures of $693, $634 and $618. The last three positions 
were held by the Maritime Provinces: New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
_ Edward Island showed per capita output levels of $440, $410 and $303, respectively. 
Compared with 1949, all provinces showed gains in this analysis except Saskatchewan 
which receded sharply owing to lower agricultural returns, and Nova Scotia which 
remained unchanged. 


5.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from 
National Average, by Province, 1946-50 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Value Value Value Value Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 226 | —55-4 197 | —66-7 281 | —60-2 293 | —60-1 303 | —61-4 
move Scotia. :............. 308 | —39-3 806 | —48-3 882 | —45-9 410 | —44-1 410 | —47-7 
SWeOTINSWICK....:....... 325 | —35-9 859 | —39-4 410 | —41-9 406 | —44-7 440 | —43-9 
Quebec “Au nae I ee Oe 471 | — 7-1 532 | —10-1 619 | —12-3 649 | —11-6 693 | —11-6 
cere 605 | +19-3 | 731 | +23-5 | 854 | +21-0 | 915 | +24-7 | 1,008} +28-6 
meena 433 | —14-6 473 | —20-1 626 | —11-3 609 | —17-0 618 | —21-2 
askatchewan.............. 454 | —10-5 533 | —10-0 713 | + 1-0 735 | + 0-1 634 | —19-1 
Alberta 2a SE eee ee 526 | + 3-7 582 | — 1-7 766 | + 8-5 753 | + 2-6 780 | — 0:5 
British Columbia!......_.. 555 | + 9-5 695 | +17-4 792 | +12-2 750 | + 2-2 852 | + 8-7 

aaa 507 “is 592 a 706 nas 76% BaP Re 7842)... 
eel ad ie Rc aaa sa ah bl ete aR lh SAI ed hope et esoles CM br oe ee 

1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland in 1949 and 1950. 
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Section 4.—Distribution of Commodity Production in Each 
Province 


Atlantic Provinces.—Available figures for the Province of Newfoundland, 
which has come into the Canadian picture for 1949 and 1950, show that the manu- 
facturing industries lead in net value of production. Those industries are dominated 
by the forest and fisheries resources of the Province, the pulp and paper industry 
being in first place. Unfortunately, no information is available regarding the fish- 
processing industry and its position in the economy of the Province cannot be 
evaluated. Nor is any information available regarding the primary fisheries 
industry, which is undoubtedly of great importance. 


The net value of commodity production in Prince Edward Island rose from 
$8,244,000 in 1938 to $29,063,000 in 1950, a considerable increase, although slightly 
below the Canadian average. Prince Edward Island’s economy is still mainly 
agricultural; fisheries, manufacturing and construction constitute the bulk of the 
non-agricultural output. 


Value of production for Nova Scotia increased by over 178 p.c. during the period, 


from $93,938,000 in 1988 to $261,640,000 in 1950. Manufacturing output expanded — 


very rapidly during the War and, in recent years, has contributed about 40 p.c. of 
the Province’s commodity production. Mining and agriculture have been the 
most valuable primary industries throughout the period, with mining providing a 
rather larger share of the Province’s wealth in more recent years. Fisheries is 
Nova Scotia’s third primary industry. Construction was at a high level in the 
post-war period, contributing more than 17 p.c. of total production in 1949 and 1950. 


New Brunswick’s net value of production rose from $61,708,000 in 19388 to 
$225,128,000 in 1950. Manufacturing industries provided somewhat less than 
one-half of this total during most years. Agriculture and forestry are the main 
primary activities. Agriculture contributed more than 20 p.c. of the provincial 
value of production during the war years and more recently, somewhat less. For- 
estry’s share has fallen off since 1947. Activity in the construction industry 
increased considerably since the end of the War, accounting for nearly 15 p.c. of the 
value of output in 1950, compared with 6 p.c. in 1945. 


Quebec. —Net value of production in Quebec increased nearly four-fold 
during the period under review, rising from $697,407,000 in 1938 to $2,752,445,000 
in 1950. Manufacturing industries largely dominate the Province’s economy, 
contributing over 70 p.c. of all value of production during some war years, and 


more than 65 p.c. in the post-war period. However, the primary industries of © 


agriculture, forestry, mining and electric power still add substantially to the Prov- 
ince’s output, with agriculture’s share averaging 10 to 12 p.c. during the post-war 
years. The relative importance of electric power and mining has declined since 
1938, although the latter’s position has shown improvement in recent years. The 
contribution of forestry is still greater than in 1938 and 1939, but has been declining 
since 1948. The construction industry contributed over 10 p.c. of total value in 
1949 and 1950, compared with 7-5 p.c. in 1938. 


Ontario.—In Ontario, the net value of production for 1950 was nearly 
four times the 1938 value. The Ontario economy is largely dominated by manu- 
factures, which were responsible for over 70 p.c. of value of production during 
the war years and for about 68 p.c. in subsequent years. This compares with a 
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contribution of 62 p.c. in 1988. Agriculture is Ontario’s principal primary industry, 
with mining next in importance. The relative importance of these two industries 
has dropped sharply since 1938, although their dollar values have increased. The 
value of the construction industry has risen sharply since 1945 and accounted for 
12 p.c. of the net value in 1950 compared with 4 p.c. in 1945 and 6 p.c. in 1938. 


Prairie Provinces.—The value of commodity production in Manitoba rose 
from $135,842,000 in 1938 to $474,577,000 in 1950 without the general balance of the 
economy altering greatly over the period. Agriculture remained the Province’s 
principal industry, accounting, in most years, for from 40 p.c. to 50 p.c. of the net 
value of production. The share of manufacturing usually stood between 35 p.c. 
and 40 p.c. The Manitoba mining industry, the output of which fell off markedly 
during the War, has shown some expansion in recent years, but its share of the 
total is still well below that of 1938. By contrast, value of construction output 
rose in the post-war period and in 1950 accounted for over 14 p.c. of the provincial 
total. In 1938 construction contributed only 5 p.c. of the net value of production. 


The Saskatchewan economy is greatly dependent on agricultural production. 
In 1950, for the first time in nine years, agriculture’s share of the Province’s net 
value of output fell below 75 p.c. Throughout the period, fluctuations in total 
value of production and in value of agricultural output paralleled each other closely. 
Depressed conditions in 1938 were followed by a swiftly rising trend, partly obscured 
by violent year-to-year fluctuations in value of production. Net value reached 
record levels in 1948 and 1949 but fell off appreciably in 1950. Although the actual 
value of Saskatchewan’s manufacturing output rose steadily, it still constituted 
only from 7-5 to 10 p.c. of the net value of production during the post-war years, 
much the smallest proportion among the older provinces. Mining and construction 
were the other industries with appreciable values of output. 


The Alberta economy has also been largely agrarian until very recently. Before 
World War II, agriculture provided over 60 p.c. of value of production, and it 
still contributed nearly 60 p.c. between 1946 and 1948. During 1949 and 1950, 
however, the share of agriculture dropped substantially as that of mining and 
construction rose, but it easily remained the Province’s principal industry. The 
value of mineral output increased sharply since 1947, owing principally to the 
rapid development of the Province’s petroleum resources. Throughout the period, 
manufacturing was Alberta’s second industry and contributed between 17 p.c. and 
20 p.c. of the net value of production during the post-war years. Its position 
is being challenged, however, by the fast-growing mining and construction 
industries. 


British Columbia.—Net value of production in British Columbia increased 
from $228,573,000 in 1938 to $971,878,000 in 1950, an advance of more than 300 p.c. 
Since the Second World War, manufacturing has provided about one-half the aggre- 
gate amount. Five primary industries make substantial contributions to the 
Province’s output, these being, in order of 1950 value of production, forestry, mining, 
agriculture, fisheries and electric power. The economy of British Columbia is there- 
fore one of the most diversified in the nation, and the forestry and construction 
industries particularly have shown marked expansion during the post-war period. 
Compared with 1938, the relative importance of the manufacturing and construction 
industries has risen sharply at the expense of agriculture, mining and electric power. 
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6.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1950 


1 EEG 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
2 Island 

$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 D.C. $’000 p.c. 
APrICUILOTE? whose hae eae sae a A 16,357 56-3 33, 265 12-7 41,267 18-4 
MOLestryineaiccn eo tee 15, 202 Aer os — 4,939 1-9 19,355 8-6 
Rigsheriessice wee eeeeiies eS ia 2,556 8-8 21,399 8-2 6,792 3-0 
ASPAD PINE tess wet aeatoke Se otoke #3 ves 6 _ 140 0-1 257 0-1 
MLIMING eee ot tnere nn heteeete 20, 124 och — — 48,549 18-5 10,862 4-8 
Electric power..........--- 2,199 ans 762 2-6 9,548 3-6 7,021 3-1 
Manufactures, secret. <i Sn toa emer 4,284 14-8 97,781 37-4 | 106,204 47-2 
@onstructionyeee cess. sees 8,899 a4 5,098 17-5 46,018 17-6 33,370 14-8 
Grand Totals.......... 83,137 es. 29,063 | 100-0 | 261,639 | 100-0 | 225,128 | 100-0 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

$7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
Woriculvore sss cate ciers oe. 290,245 10-5 | 545,379 |. 12-1] 182,491 88-4 | 389,052 73°7 
IBOLOS GRY sch nica ae teeters 115,186 4-2 79, 659 1-8 SPAN 1-1 3,422 0-6 
Hisheries  iiegas ton eetanaies 3,200 0-1 6, 252 0-1 3,880 0-8 718 0-1 
ALA DPI esc cree aires ete eseus ale 1,844 Q-1 4,097 0-1 2,942 0-6 1,971 0-4 
Minin eee, se sae sot 141,455 5-1] 161,671 3°6 19, 259 4-1 26,938 5-1 
Hlectric power.........+.0 114,301 4-2 | 106,852 2-4 16, 947 3-6 10,027 1-9 
WMamntiiacturesizs o.:.cctcctas «1. 1,798,320 65-3 | 3,068,142 68-0 177,052 37-3 49,495 9-4 
Constructionsies acer 287, 894 10:5 | 535,250 11-9 66, 709 14-1 46,383 8-8 
Grand Totals.......... 2,752,445 | 100-0 | 4,507,302 | 100-0 | 474,577 | 100-0 528,006 | 100-0 

Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia? Northwest Canada 
Territories? 

$7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
IA STICUlGUTONse see ieee ae 326, 484 45-8 62, 226 6-4 — — 1,886,766 17-9 
FOrestryie..see nes ine stares 7,202 1-0 131,063 13-5 2 2 381,326 3°6 
Misheriostec centre. serie. 437 0-1 36,345 3°7 612 3-6 82,191 0-8 
rappin Gis aoe. cs easeeeete 1,889 0:3 950 0-1 1,109 6-5 15, 205 0-1 
Minin ogc See oe ieee a teers 122,548 17-2 91,953 9-5 13,975 82:0 || 657,329 6-2 
Hlectrie power:......-..--- 13, 863 1-9 31,050 3-2 777 4-6 || 313,347 3-0 
Manufactures....2,0..---s. 123, 893 17-4 479, 606 49-3 569 3-3 || 5,942,058 56-2 
C@onsteuetion\, seme. se etn 115,759 16-3 138, 685 14-3 2 2 1,284,065 12-2 
Grand Totals.......... 712,070 | 100.0 | 971,878 | 100-0 17,042 | 100-0 110,562,287 | 100-0 
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1 Excludes fish-processing. 2 Forestry and construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories are included with British Columbia. 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture, including stock-raising and horticulture, is the most important 
of the primary industries of the Canadian people, employing, according to the 
Census of 1951, 15-6 p.c. of the total labour force and 19-2 p.c. of the labour force 
males. In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials for many Canadian 
manufactures and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very 
large percentage of Canada’s exports. The area of present and potential agricultural 
land is shown by province at p. 20 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The creation of the Department of Agriculture is provided for in Sect. 95 of 
the British North America Act (1867), which says, in part, that “in each province, 
the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that 
“the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to agri- 
culture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the legislature of a province 
relative to agriculture, shall have effect in and for the province as long and as far 
_ a8 it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada”. Asa result of this 
provision, there exists at the present time a Department of Agriculture, with a 
Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government and in each of the 
provinces except Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by the 
Agricultural Division of the Department of Natural Resources. 7 


The following special article reviews the federal agricultural legislation that 
has been put into effect since the need for aid and promotion was first indicated. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this material was prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, 
C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AND POLICY OF THE 
FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Canada’s first move to organize for the promotion of agriculture was made 
more than a century ago. By Act of the Legislature of the Province of Canada, 
passed on Nov. 10, 1852, provision was made for setting up a Bureau of Agriculture, 
under a Minister of the Crown. This Bureau later became a department, fore- 
runner of the Department of Agriculture of to-day. In addition to general agri- 
culture, the Bureau concerned itself with agricultural statistics and registration 
(including the Census), and with patents and inventions. Later it was given responsi- 
bility for immigration and the building of colonization roads. 


The Early Days.—The present Department of Agriculture was established by 
Act of the new Parliament of Canada, following Confederation in 1867. Little 
progress was made during the first few years but, under an Act passed in 1869, 
attention was directed to the safeguarding of Canadian live stock against the 
introduction of contagious diseases. By 1884, inspection and quarantine stations 
had been established all along the International Boundary and at Atlantic seaports. 
Attention was also being given to the eradication of diseases already in the country 
and the first entomologist was appointed in 1884 to investigate the ravages of crop- _ 
destroying insects. . 

In 1885, preliminary steps were taken to set up the experimental farms organi- 
zation and Parliament passed an Act in 1886 respecting Experimental Farm 
Stations. This provided for a central farm at Ottawa, Ont., and branch farms 
at Nappan, N.S., Brandon, Man., Indian Head, N.W.T., and Agassiz, B.C. 
Dr. William Saunders was appointed the first Director. 

Departmental organization at this time comprised only two branches 
dealing specifically with agriculture—Experimental Farms and Veterinary. In 
1890, the first Dairy Commissioner was appointed to aid farmers in the improvement 
of butter and cheese manufacture and in the better feeding of dairy cattle for milk 
production. A Dairy Products Act, passed in 1893, made provision for the branding 
of dairy products and for prohibiting the sale of filled or imitation cheese. 

In 1895, the possibilities of the British market as an outlet for Canadian produce 
began to attract attention. Arrangements were made for shipments of butter and 
cheese under refrigeration and these proved highly successful but similar efforts 
with fruit shipments were less satisfactory. 

Early regulatory legislation administered by the Department included measures 
providing for the registration of cheese factories and creameries in 1897, for the control 
of insect pests (San José scale)-in 1898, for the incorporation of live-stock record 
associations in 1900, and the Fruit Marks Act in 1901. In 1903, provision was made 
for the inspection of seeds and testing for purity and germination. Cow-testing 
was begun in 1904 and the Animal Contagious Diseases Act was amended to provide 
compensation for the owners of live stock slaughtered under the Act. At the 1906-07 
Session of Parliament an Act was passed to encourage the establishment of cold- 
storage warehouses for perishable food products and the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act was brought in at the same time. The Destructive Insect and Pest Act was 
passed in 1910. 

In the early years of the 20th century the departmental organization gradually 
developed: in 1905, the seed and live-stock divisions were withdrawn from the 
Dairy Branch and set up as separate branches; in 1912, the Census and Statistics 
office was transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce; the Agricultural 
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Instruction Act, passed in 1913, provided annual grants, over a ten-year period, 
to the provinces for the encouragement and assistance of agricultural education; 
the Entomological Branch and the Fruit Branch were established in 1914 and, 
in the same year following the outbreak of war, the Department was asked to 
take over the purchase of supplies for the British Government and a special organi- 
zation was formed for that purpose. In 1918, those matters not concerning agri- 
culture but still under the control of the Department were transferred elsewhere. 


During the next two decades, marked progress was made in the improvement of 
agriculture and the development of production and marketing policies under various 
legislative enactments. Marquis wheat, then at its peak of popularity, was an 
outstanding example of plant improvement, contributing many millions of dollars 
in new wealth by its ability to ripen early and thus extend the area of profitable 
_ production. It, in turn, was superseded by other varieties, bred to overcome 
the menace of rust and other pests. Improved varieties of other crop plants, superior 
kinds of hardy fruits, and finer strains of farm animals and poultry were among 
the contributions to Canadian agriculture during this period. 


The Period 1920 to 1939.—Many of the présent-day policies covering the 
grading of farm products had their beginning in this period. Grading of dairy 
produce for export was provided by legislation in 1921. In 1922, egg-grading regula- 
tions, which had been set up in 1917 to cover export shipments, were made 
applicable to the domestic market. In the same year, regulations governing the 
grading of hogs were passed, launching a program that resulted eventually in the 
almost complete conversion of the industry from the production of lard-type to 
bacon-type hogs. This program was initiated in an effort to recapture a share of 
the United Kingdom market. 


As a result of disastrous rust epidemics in Western Canada and the need for 
finding an answer to the problem, a new Rust Research Laboratory was opened 
in 1925 at Winnipeg, Man., to study the menace of wheat rust. 


Challenged in the courts of Ontario in 1926, the egg-grading regulations were 
found to be beyond federal jurisdiction. Public opinion was solidly behind the 
regulations, however, and the difficulty was overcome by the passage of provincial 
enabling legislation. Similarly, other grading legislation, applicable initially to 
interprovincial and export trade, was extended to cover domestic trading by action 
of the various provincial governments. 


Grade standards for dressed poultry were set up in 1928 and _ record-of- 
performance for poultry was inaugurated in 1929 at a time when average annual 
production per bird was around 80 to 90 eggs, In 1929, standards were adopted 
for beef and the Advanced Registry policy for purebred swine was introduced. 
Carcass grading of hogs on a voluntary basis was begun in 1934. Effective 
December 1940, live grading of hogs was discontinued and carcass grading has 
since been the only official system. 


The various grading policies introduced by the Department served not only 
to create price differentials for quality products but resulted in substantial increases 
in consumption. The grading of hogs laid the foundation for a great expansion of 
the industry, improving the quality of bacon and pork products and stimulating 
domestic and export trade. Egg grading resulted in such an upsurge in demand 
that Canada soon outstripped all other countries in per capita consumption of eggs. 
Fruits and vegetables, dairy products, wool, beef, dressed poultry and canned goods 
afford other examples of the benefits accruing from marketing on a graded basis. 
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The prolonged drought period of the 1930’s in Western Canada, coupled with 
generally depressed economic conditions, brought the Department of Agriculture 
into the fields of marketing legislation, assistance and rehabilitation programs, 
The Natural Products Marketing Act, passed in 1934, provided for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion Marketing Board. The object of the Act was to improve the 
methods and practices of marketing natural products in domestic and export trade. 
In 1936, the Act was declared ultra vires by the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
decision was upheld in 1937 by the Imperial Privy Council. The Government then 
decided to assist orderly marketing by the encouragement of pools which would 
return to the producer the maximum sales return for his product, less a maximum 
margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. 


In 1935, with the passage of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, the Depart- 
ment moved to the relief of prairie agriculture. The three major purposes of the Act 
were: to develop tillage and cropping practices that would enable farmers to farm 
successfully under a wide and fluctuating range of physical and economic hazards; 
to divert crop production from poor land and to use such land for grazing; and to 
make better use of the limited water resources of the prairie area. In succeeding 
years the developments under the program of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
did much to change the farming pattern over a large part of Western Canada. So 
valuable have been the results of this program that it has been retained and extended 
over an increasingly large part of the country. The magnitude of the undertakings 
stemming from this legislation is indicated by the fact that $76,500,000 has been 
spent on it since its inception. 


In 1937, the organization of the Department of Agriculture was changed and 
its activities grouped into services on a functional basis. Activities relating to 
production were included in one service, those relating to marketing in another, 
and the research activities in the natural sciences were grouped together in a third. 
The Experimental Farms organization, aside from the units concerned with botany, 
chemistry and bacteriology, comprised the fourth major service. 


In 1939, the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act and the Agricultural Products 
Co-operative Marketing Act were passed. The Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
Act was used for only one year after which most problems connected with the 
marketing of wheat were handled by the Department of Trade and Commerce under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act. The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing 
Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural products other than wheat, © 
has been used to a considerable degree. Its purpose is to aid farmers in pooling 
returns from the sale of their products by guaranteeing initial payments and thus 
assisting in the orderly marketing of the product. Sales returns are made to 
producers on a co-operative plan. 


In order to provide a measure of assistance for farmers who might suffer from 
low yields because of factors beyond their control, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act — 
was passed in 1939. When the average yields in designated areas fall below certain 
figures, direct money payments are made to farmers within the area. A 1-p.c. 
levy on all western grain marketed in Canada provides some of the funds from 
which assistance payments are made. Up to Mar. 31, 1953, $143,327,607 had 
been paid out to farmers and the total levy collected was $69,832,427. 
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World War II Period.—The outbreak of war in 1939 brought many changes 
to Canadian agriculture and to the activities of the Department. The appoint- 
ment of an Agricultural Supplies Committee (later Board) provided the machinery 
whereby the Department could move to keep Canadian agriculture functioning 
in such a manner as to meet the needs of the people of Canada and their allies. 
The Board undertook various programs for assisting production, including the 
provision of aid to producers whose natural markets were lost because of the War 
and the conservation of supplies of materials needed in production. Other Boards 
set up to handle specific commodities followed the general pattern of operation 
established by the Supplies Board. 


The loss of export markets for wheat resulted in the introduction of a scheme for 
reducing the acreage sown to wheat. Along with this, a system of delivery quotas was 
‘adopted to ensure that every farmer should have a fair opportunity to market a 
portion of his crop. In order to compensate farmers for loss of income arising from 
their inability to sell as usual, payments were made to encourage the seeding of 
coarse grains and the extension of summer-fallow on land that otherwise would be 
sown to wheat. In 1942, the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act was passed, placing 
the program on a definite statutory basis and representing the first occasion on 
which the Department had sought by legislation to directly influence production 
programs. Having accomplished its purpose, the program was discontinued after 
the 1943 season. More than $85,000,000 was distributed to farmers and Jand- 
owners during the three years that the program operated. 


Another important policy of the Department initiated during the war years 
was that of paying freight assistance on feeds. Under this program substantial 
payments were made against the cost of moving feed grains from the Prairie Prov- 
inces to Eastern Canada and British Columbia, thus stimulating the output of live- 
stock products and aiding in the marketing of coarse grains. From the inception of 
the policy up to Mar. 31, 1953, assistance was given on the movement of 31,381,865 
tons of feed grain. Total cost during the period was $188,212,524. 


The Federal and Provincial Governments have, through legislation and in 
other ways, provided marketing aids related to research, education, information, 
inspection, grading and many other service measures designed to assist in correcting 
the maladjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and 
the rest of the economy. 


The Post-War Period.—In 1944, the Agricultural Prices Support Act was 
passed with the stated purpose of “endeavouring to ensure adequate and stable 
returns for agricultural products during the transition from war to peace and to 
endeavour to secure a fair relationship between the returns from agriculture and 
those from other occupations”. This assistance was to compensate for the controls 
placed on the prices of agricultural products during the War. 


The Prices Support Board, established under the Act, is authorized to purchase 
products outright or to underwrite the market through guarantees or deficiency 
payments to producers. A working capital revolving fund of $200,000,000 is pro- 
vided for its operations. In 1950, the Act was extended on a continuing basis. 

The rehabilitation of dyke-land in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick was pro- 
vided for under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act. This measure, passed 
in 1948, empowers the Department of Agriculture to undertake the construction of 
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all main protective works and to do all the engineering required, on condition that 
the provinces assume responsibility for the proper use of the lands protected and 
for necessary drainage works. The Act provides for the development of new areas 
in addition to the reconstruction and repair of existing works. 


Another measure which is of considerable importance in price stabilization is 
the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949. A number of provincial govern- 
ments have passed legislation providing for a Board to control or regulate the 
marketing of agricultural products produced within the province concerned, This 
Act enables such provincial marketing legislation to be applied in the same way to 
the marketing of agricultural products outside that province and in export trade. 


In retrospect, the development of the Department of Agriculture over the 
past century falls into a fairly well-defined pattern. Initially, agriculture itself 
played a minor role in the departmental activities but, as the country opened up and 
farming became more extensive and correspondingly more important in the country’s 
economy, it gradually made increasing demands for governmental recognition. 
Sound policies for the development and regulation of Canadian agriculture were 
developed within the Department of Agriculture during the first decades of the 
present century. Drought and depression in the 1930’s left .a permanent mark 


on the industry and altered, in considerable degree, the cultural practices over 


large areas of the country. War imposed new strains on the agricultural economy 
but it also paved the way for lasting advances in many lines of production. Finally, 
in the post-war period, Canadian agriculture has broken new ground in the fields 
of planned production and marketing. 


Progress is not necessarily measured in terms of costs. Nevertheless, some 
indication of the broadening of departmental activities is given by the amounts of 
money spent over the past 45 years. These outlays, averaged for five-year periods 
from 1906 to 1950, are as follows:— 


Average : Average 

Period Annual Period Annual 
Expenditure Expenditure 

$ $ 
190G=10sa eee. He eikeeele es 1,444, 868 1931-35 | tere cee 8,501,910 
IGM SLD sone bee eee nie ras BeeVAL PA py) 1936-40 wach ee ars ebneoe toes 20,961, 666 
1016220 tier canes tener 5,049,727 194d ee ee ee 75,548, 381 
TORI =O Re ee eee Wane abt 7,037,296 1946 -ROHES aac 84, 463, 223 
1926-30 bee ee MG ia earn. «sb 7,822,326 


While the Department of Agriculture has progressed steadily during the past 
hundred years, the most spectacular advances have been made during the two 
latest decades. The Department has now developed to the point where it is of 
major importance in Canada’s administrative set-up. 


Subsection 1.—General Policy and Price Stability 


All the activities of the Department are directed toward the production of 
marketable farm products. Apart from the initial research and experimentation in 
connection with operations on the farm itself, it is essential that processing, grading 
and inspection of farm products should be of a high standard if markets both at 
home and abroad are to be retained and new ones developed. It is with this end 
in view that the inspection and grading activities of the Department have become 
of increasing importance. By inspection and grading the buyer is able to obtain @ 
product suited to his requirements; the producer is compensated according to the 
grade of his product and is thus encouraged to produce a high-quality commodity. 
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The results of experimental and research work and the policies of the Depart- 
ment, in general, are given to farmers and to the public through bulletins, the press, 
radio and screen. Releases on market conditions and prices are a regular feature 
of this publicity. 


Measures taken by the Government of Canada, designed to give price stability 
and security to the industry, are outlined in the special article on pp. 366-370. 


Farm Credit.—The Federal Government has made provision for the extension 
of credit to farmers under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and under the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act. The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 
1951, was emergency legislation intended primarily to relieve any hardship caused 
_ by the extremely unfavourable harvesting conditions of that autumn. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1929.*—Long-term farm mortgage credit is 
made available to Canadian farmers under the provisions of this Act, which is 
administered by the Canadian Farm Loan Board. The Board makes loans for the 
purchase of live stock, farm equipment and farm land, for improvements, for 
refinancing debts and for covering operating expenses. The Board also provides 
short- and intermediate-term credit to its long-term mortgage borrowers by means 
of five-year second mortgages with collateral chattel security. 


From the commencement of operations in 1929 to Mar. 31, 1952, the Board 
has lent $79,429,000. Loans approved in the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, totalled 
$4,238,400, a decline of 10 p.c. from the previous year. Approximately 60 p.c. of 
current borrowing is to buy land or pay debts secured on land. Assets under adminis- 
tration by the Board increased by more than $7,000,000 in the past five years, 
amounting to $29,864,550 at Mar. 31, 1952. 


* Revised by W. A. Reeve, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board. 


1.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 


___ Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning 
_ with the 1940 edition. 
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2.—Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and Appraised Values 
of Security, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1952 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning 
with the 1940 edition. 
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The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.*—The Farm Improvement Loans Act is 
designed to provide intermediate-term credit and a type of short-term credit to 
farmers to enable them to equip, improve and develop their farms. There is scarcely 
anything a farmer wants in the way of mechanical aids for his farm operation or 
for his home for which a loan may not be made. Assistance may also be obtained 
for the purchase of live stock, principally foundation or breeding stock; for installation 
or repair of farm electric systems; for repair, alteration or construction of farm 
buildings, including the home; and for fencing, drainage and other development 
projects. The Act is intended to assist the farmer who previously has not been 
able to obtain adequate credit for such purposes. Moreover, credit is provided 
on security and terms that are convenient and suited to the individual borrower. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Finance. 


The chartered banks are the lending agency under the Act. The legislation, 
originally operative for three years, has been extended from time to time for three- 
year periods. The Government guaranteed each bank against loss up to 10 p.c. of 
the total loans made by it during the period. Under the Act, the guarantee was 
limited by a provision stating that it would not apply to any loan made after the 
aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reached an amount fixed 
by statute. When, in February 1951, the Act was extended for another three years, 
the amount fixed was $200,000,000. Within two years the loans almost totalled this 
amount, and a further extension of the Act was made for three years from Apr. 1, 
1953. The aggregate of loans for this three-year period, affected by the guarantee, 
was set at $300,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1952, 80 claims amounting to $38,383 had 
been paid under the guarantee. 


Loans may be obtained for terms up to seven years with interest not to exceed 
5 p.c. The maximum amount to be advanced to a borrower at any one time was 
increased to $4,000 by the legislation of 1953. The borrower himself must provide 
20 p.c. to 33 p.c. of the cost of his project. 


* Prepared by D. M. McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans Act, Department of Finance. 
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By Dee. 31, 1952, $230,986,561, or 65-3 p.c. of the total of all loans made, 
had been repaid. Of the loans made during the first three years of operation, all 
but 0-7 p.c. had been repaid; of those made during the second three years, all but 
9-7 p.c. had been repaid; for the 22 months of the third three-year period ended 
Dec. 31, 1952, 38-7 p.c. had been repaid. 


3.—Loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose, 1945-52 


Totals . 
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4.—Loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Province, 1945-52 


Totals 
1951 1952 Since Inception 
Province in 1945 


Loans | Amount Loans | Amount Loans | Amount 
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Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951.—This Act, which came 
into force Jan. 15, 1952, provides short-term credit to grain producers in the Prairie 
Provinces who, because of congested delivery points or inability to complete 
harvesting of their grain, are in need of credit until their grain can be delivered. 
Individual advances can be made to a maximum of $1,000. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Research and Experimentation 


The Department of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research and 
experimentation on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of . 
plants and animals, the breeding and testing of new species and varieties, the micro- 
biology of soils and foods, investigations of crop production and cultural methods, 
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and many other matters. This work is carried on mainly by the Science Service 
and the Experimental Farms Service. In addition to providing information on 
current production problems, the work is of paramount importance to the long-time 
well-being of agriculture. 


Conservation of the soil is of basic importance to agriculture. Research in 
that field takes the form of soil surveys and study of methods for protecting and 
conserving soil resources and is carried on in collaboration with the provincial 
governments. Studies include the chemistry of the soil, cover crops, value of manure 
and fertilizers, cultural methods, use of tillage machinery and development of large 
land-reclamation projects. 


The Department has for many years conducted investigations into the control 
of insects and diseases of forest trees. The limited silvicultural work carried on has 
been done with the aim of maintaining a supply of trees suitable for planting on the 
prairies as shelter belts against the wind and to prevent soil and snow drifting. 
Basically, this is also a soil-conservation measure. 


As might be expected, much of the research and experimental work carried 
on is concerned with crop plants for, after the soil itself, they are of chief importance. 
This work includes the breeding and testing of suitable varieties of crops to be grown 
under the varying climatic conditions throughout Canada. Their culture, their 
nutritional value and, in the case of food crops, their suitability for human con- 
sumption—even their appeal or lack of appeal to a somewhat discerning house- 
wife—are continuously under study. 


Work on live stock includes mainly the feeding, care and handling of stock, 
its protection from insects and diseases, and the production of suitable market 
and breeding types. A limited amount of work has also been done on the pro- 
duction of new strains of animals. 


Research and study of processed products such as milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, and of fruits and vegetables is a most active item in the scientific work of the 
Department. Storage of agricultural products creates many problems that call 
for constant study. 


Chemical and biological research and experimentation is mainly of an applied 
nature. That is, the Department does not specialize in so-called fundamental 
research involving the discovery of basic scientific phenomena and laws, but con- 
centrates mainly on the adoption of known processes and the application of such 
processes to specific aims. At the same time, some discoveries bordering on funda- 


mental research are occasionally made, and it is also found necessary to extend to | 


some degree into the basic field where certain information is lacking in applied 
science. ; 


Agricultural research, particularly in plant science, must be decentralized to 
a great extent for most problems must be studied where they occur. Apart from 


the value to farmers of having a local source of information, the experimental farms 


and science laboratories are widely distributed because the work can be done in 
no other way. In addition to the headquarters of the Experimental Farms Service 
at Ottawa, work is carried on at 28 branch experimental farms and 20 substations. 
Experimental work of local application is done at 162 illustration stations, 54 
district substations and 11 fox and mink illustration stations. The work of the 
Science Service, centralized at Ottawa, is also augmented by about 100 laboratories 
throughout the country. 


“- 
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In the field of economic research, studies in farm management, land utilization, 
marketing and farm-family living are undertaken in all parts of the country. The 
scope of the scientific and experimental work of the Department is revealed when it 
is realized that there is no plant or animal in Canada that is not susceptible to 
damage by disease caused by bacteria, fungi or viruses, or subject to attacks by 
insects or, in the case of animals, by internal parasites. That the work of the 
agricultural scientist is never done is illustrated by the appearance of a new 
stem rust of wheat (Race 15B) which attacks varieties previously found to be rust- 
resistant. The only answer to this menace is the development of a new resistant 
strain necessitating an intensive breeding program. The answers to many such 
problems are found only after years of continuous study and investigation. 


Subsection 3.—Protection and Grading 


Unlike manufactured articles, even close scrutiny of most agricultural products 
is no Clue to their purity as food, or their value to the farmer for further production. 
Obviously, products that are eventually used as food must be pure and healthful 
and must come up to standards of quality established for them. On the other hand, 
if agriculture is to be conducted on a sound basis, the supplies farmers buy—seeds, 
feeds, fertilizers and pesticides—must also carry some guarantee that they will be 
as represented. Much of the research and experimental work would go for naught 
if legislation were not provided to see that the end-product of such work was satis- 
factory. In addition, Canada’s live stock, crops and trees must be protected from 
diseases that might be introduced with importations from other countries, or that 
might originate in Canada. 

These protective and grading services are a most important part of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They come under two sections, the Production 
Service and the Marketing Service, and the necessary authority is gained from 
about 20 Acts or their regulations. Generally, the protective features and the 
grading to standards or approval of analyses of farm supplies come under the 
Production Service. The grading of most food products is the responsibility of the 
Marketing Service. 


Health of Animals.—The protection of the health of Canada’s live stock is 
@ most important service. To guard against the introduction of contagious diseases 
from foreign lands stringent regulations are enforced by the Health of Animals 
Division covering the importation of live stock, live-stock products and even packing 
material and litter. Provision is also made for the control or eradication of animal 
diseases developing within Canada. The Division is responsible for the inspection 
of animals slaughtered for food, and post-mortem examination is made on all 
carcasses in the course of slaughter and dressing before the meat is approved for 
human consumption. Sanitary conditions in packing plants and slaughter houses 
come under review and all canned meats must meet high standards of processing 
to qualify as food. 


Protection of Supplies.—The Plant Products Division, in co-operation with 
the provinces and other agencies, is primarily concerned with the administration 
of Acts respecting feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, hay and straw, fibre flax 
and binder twine, and the production of seed. The inspection services of the Division 

have three main functions: (1) to enforce the Acts that regulate the sale of the agri- 
cultural supplies; (2) to provide, as required, such services as seed-crop inspection 
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and the sealing of seed produced from inspected and other approved crops; (3) to 
co-operate with provincial governments and other agencies in promoting and improy- 
ing supplies of seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides. 


Visual inspection is of little value for most of these products and laboratory 
testing is necessary; the laboratory services of the Division maintain branch offices 
across Canada. In the case of seeds it is a complex matter, for they must be tested 
for germination, variety, purity and freedom from weeds and other kinds of seeds 
before they are graded. All feeding stuffs, fertilizers and pesticides are subject to 
registration, and this is refused if the use of products would be dangerous, if the 
ingredients or analyses are unsatisfactory, or if the claims made regarding their 
value are incorrect or misleading. 


Plant Protection.—The Division of Plant Protection functions with regard 
to plants and plant products much as the Health of Animals Division does with 
animals, and administers the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Imported nursery 
stock and plant material are all subject to inspection as protection against the 
introduction of insects and diseases. Extensive inspection is maintained within 
Canada to identify, localize and exterminate dangerous enemies of crops and trees. 
Provision is also made for the inspection of potato crops tobe used for seed, both for 
the domestic and the export market, and for the issuance of health certificates 
required for a wide range of plant products. 


Standards and Inspection.—For 50 years or more, the Department has 
been steadily establishing and improving standards of quality for agricultural 
products. This work originated in an effort to improve the quality of export 
commodities and has gradually extended to include many products that move in 
interprovincial trade. The provinces have in most cases adopted these standards for 
enforcement within their respective areas on products marketed intraprovincially. 


Grade standards are established and enforced for dairy products, meats, eggs 
and poultry, fruits and vegetables (canned and processed, and seed). Grade 
standards are widely recognized outside Canada and many Canadian foods and 
agricultural products command premium prices because of the strict quality 
standards maintained. 


Dairy Products—The grading and inspection services of the Dairy Products 
Division are somewhat typical of those of other sections of the Marketing Service. 
Cheddar cheese, creamery butter and dry skimmed milk must be graded before 
being exported; in practice this means practically all the cheddar cheese, 60 p.c. of 
the creamery butter and 82 p.c. of the dry skimmed milk. In addition, creamery 
print butter is branded as to grade in nine provinces. Dairy products are required 
to meet standards of composition, to be of correct weight or volume and be described 
accurately in accordance with the provisions of the Dairy Industry Act and regula- 
tions thereunder. In the case of condensed, evaporated and dried-milk products, 
technical assistance is’given on manufacturing and sanitation problems. 


Meats.—In addition to the approval of carcasses for human consumption, 
inspection and grading of meats is of importance. All hogs marketed at stockyards 
and plants are rail graded, that is, the farmer is paid on the dressed weight and 
quality of the carcass. Export bacon is inspected as well as other export meat and 
meat products. The better grades of beef are marked according to standards of 
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Choice and Good beef, making them eligible for marketing as Red and Blue brands, 
respectively. Lamb carcasses are graded on an optional basis, and wool is inspected 
"and graded in some 28 registered wool warehouses. 


Eggs and Poultry—Registered egg-grading stations are the basic units in the 
grading and packing of eggs; registered poultry-processing and eviscerating stations 
are the basic units in the processing, eviscerating, grading and packing of poultry; 
and registered egg-breaking stations are the basic units in the processing, grading 
and packing of frozen egg products. These stations have been brought to a high 
standard of efficiency with regard to sanitation, equipment, temperature control, 
grading and packaging. 

Inspection of eggs, poultry and frozen egg products is compulsory on all sizable 
quantities intended for export. Inspection is compulsory for interprovincial ship- 
ments of poultry of 10,000 lb. or over. These products are also check-inspected 
periodically for grade when offered for wholesale and retail sale. The sale of 
eggs by grade, at retail, is compulsory throughout Canada, and the sale of poultry 
by grade, at retail, is compulsory in many of the larger consuming centres. 


Canned boneless poultry for interprovincial and export shipment must be 
_ packed according to grade and prepared in registered canneries. Registered poultry 
canneries also operate on a high standard of efficiency with respect to sanitation, 
temperature control, cooking procedure, packaging, etc. 


Fruits and Vegetables—A commercial inspection service covering fresh fruits 
and vegetables is provided and dealers and brokers handling these commodities in 
interprovincial, export and import trade are licensed and are subject to established 
regulations. 

The fruit and vegetable canning and processing industry has made great 
strides in the past quarter-century. In 1952, the 526 plants licensed to operate 
produced processed fruits and vegetables valued at $200,779,150. The inspection 
of these plants, the testing of the products and the grading is done by the Canning 
Section of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 


Maple Products and Honey.—Regulations are established for the inspection, 
analysis and grading of these products. Maple-products manufacturers and sugar- 
bush owners, operating interprovincially or for export, are licensed. To prevent 
the possibility of adulteration of maple syrup and sugar, inspection is made of 
Manufacturing plants, stores and restaurants. Interprovincial and export shippers 
of honey are registered. 


Subsection 4.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) was 
conceived at a special United Nations Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 
May-June 1943 and brought into being at Quebec in October 1945. Its objectives 
include the raising of levels of nutrition and standards of living of the peoples of 
all countries, improvement in the efficiency of production and distribution of farm, 
forest and fisheries products, and the betterment of the conditions of rural popula- 
tions. Membership in the Organization expanded from 42 member nations in 1945 
to 68 by the end of 1952. Headquarters of the Organization is at Rome, Italy. 

FAO is governed by a Conference in which each member nation has one vote. 
The Conference meets every second year and between sessions a Council acts for 
the Conference. The Council has 18 members, elected for a period of two years. 
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The work is directed by a Director-General who, with the Chairman of the Council, 
is elected by the Conference for a two-year term of office. Under the Director- 
General are the General Secretariat, Special Assistants and the Area Liaison ~ 
Service which includes the regional offices for North America, Latin America, 
Asia and the Far East, and the Near East and European areas. The Organization 
is divided into five technical Divisions: agriculture, economics, fisheries, forestry 
and nutrition. 

FAO carries out four major types of activity. (1) It serves as a world extension 
or advisory service mobilizing modern scientific knowledge for increased production, 
improved handling and processing, and better distribution of food and other farm, 
forest and fisheries products. Much of the work is concerned with the economic 
development of under-developed areas. (2)It serves as a forum for bringing govern- 
ments together for organizing international action. (3) It provides all governments, 
to the limits of its facilities, with facts and figures relating to food, agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries and nutrition. (4) It endeavours to appraise the outlook for 
production and consumption and the likely developments of international trade 
in food and agricultural commodities. 


In the field of economic development, experts, scientists and investigating 
missions are supplied at the request of member countries to work in the country ~ 
concerned on problems that are hindering its development. Through this program 
of technical assistance, FAO, by December 1952, had signed agreements with 52 
countries to provide technical assistance and had recruited 890 experts, including 
those who had completed their assignments; 109 agreements were still being negoti- 
ated and 142 instructors were involved in training centres. The experts, who were 
drawn from 40 countries, were active in 53 countries and FAO was concerned in 
27 co-operative projects with other international agencies. Under the Fellowship 
program, 367 fellowships were being arranged at the end of 1952, 42 had completed 
courses and 97 were enrolled. 


Canada, as an important producer in agriculture, forestry and fisheries, has 
maintained a strong interest in the development of FAO. A Canadian was a 
member of the original Executive Committee and continued to sit on the Council 
and the Advisory Committee which supervise the work of the Organization between 
biennial Conferences. A number of Canadians are included in FAO’s Headquarters 
staff and, under the Expanded Technical Assistance Program during 1952-53, 
Canadian specialists served in Afghanistan, Ceylon, Chile, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Finland, Haiti, India, Iraq, Korea, Malaya and Pakistan. Canadian universities, 
federal and provincial government departments, and commercial organizations 
have assisted in FAO’s Expanded Technical Assistance Program by training a 
number of scholars and Fellows during 1952-53. It is expected that Canadian 
participation in the Program will be increased during 1954-55. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are 
operated by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. 

The Division maintains an extension service and encourages agricultural 
development by the payment of bonuses on the purchase of pure-bred sires and 
for the clearing of land; by assistance with agricultural exhibitions and the payment 


*Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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of a subsidy on agricultural limestone. Each year several scholarships are awarded 
young men enabling them to take a two-year degree course in agriculture. Govern- 
ment policy relating to the clearing of land for agricultural purposes, with govern- 
ment-owned tractors, is administered by the Land Development Division of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister assisted by a Deputy Minister, a Dairy Inspector, a Pathologist, a 
Veterinarian and five subsidized Assistant Veterinarians, a Soil Assistant, a Poultry 
Director, three Field Representatives, a Supervisor and Assistant Supervisor of 
Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services 


was established a few years ago to further the effective prosecution, within the 


Province, of agricultural policies and projects of the Federal and the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture. 


The main purpose and function of the Committee, which meets quarterly, 
is to determine ways and means by which the purposes of both Departments of 
Agriculture can best be served, and how the work of those Departments may be 
co-ordinated and directed through integrated agricultural policies and with a 
minimum duplication of services. 


Every effort is made by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing to 
“help the people to help themselves”. This is being done through strengthening 
member-interest in such organizations as the Nova Scotia Farmers’ Association, 
Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, through various agricultural co-operative 
organizations, through credit unions and through several producer-organizations. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial Government policy concerning agriculture in 
New Brunswick is directed by the Department of Agriculture. This Department 
has as its head the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister 
and the Directors of the following services: extension, live stock, dairy, veterinary, 
poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, soils and crops, plant protection and promo- 
tion, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union Co-operative Associa- 
tion, agricultural education, apiculture, and agricultural societies. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises eleven services: 


tural education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field 


husbandry, information and research, home economics, animal health, rural engineer- 
ing and the secretariat. Each service is divided into sections dealing with particular 
problems. 


The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the 
Research Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. 
Hyacinthe, the Provincial Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing 
Animals Extension Farm (St. Louis de Courville). _The Farm Credit Bureau, the 
Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. Hilaire) and the Veterinary College (St. Hyacinthe) 
are also under the authority of the Minister of Agriculture, and the Office of Rural 
Electrification is connected with the Provincial Executive Council. 


The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, 
is held alternately in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers 


the different farm productions; the main objective is an economical increase in 


crop and cattle yields. County Farm Improvement Contests have been conducted 
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for more than twenty years and are still very popular. Over 6,000 competitors 
have benefited from these contests which promote better methods of culture designed 
to increase farm income. 


Soil-improvement policies include large drainage projects carried out by the 
Department and smaller projects carried out by groups of farmers with government 
help. In the past five years, 500,000 acres of land have been improved or reclaimed 
and 400,000 acres of underground drainage have been completed. 


Various forms of assistance are offered towards improvement of crops and live 
stock. An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit 
of 31 breeders’ clubs, and plant-breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vege- 
tables and small fruits are maintained in a number of localities. ‘Trained specialists 
are employed in the work of controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the 
main laboratories are situated at Quebec and field laboratories are located in different 
districts or in schools. 


Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 600 co-operatives 
with 69,000 members and 90 agricultural societies with 28,000 members look after 
local interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also 850 Cercles de 


Fermiéres (Women’s Institutes) in operation with a membership of 48,000; 500 — 


farmers’ clubs with a membership of 24,000, and 140 junior farmer clubs where 
3,400 young boys and girls are working on numerous practical agricultural projects. 


The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 1936. During its 17 years of opera- 
tions, the Bureau has placed at the disposal of 36,000 farmers of Quebec a sum of 
$96,000,000 and has established 13,000 young men on farms. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance 
and administrative services to agriculture through its Head Office, 11 branches, 
three Experimental Farms, and through research and extension work carried on at 
the four educational institutions under its administration. In addition to general 
administration, the Head Office administers the policies providing assistance to 
farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land breaking and clear- 
ing, and with improving farms and live stock. (1) The Live Stock Branch promotes 


live-stock improvement policies, licences and examines stallions and gives support. 


to pure-bred live-stock associations; (2) the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch assists 
in the development of good cultural practices and promotes the use of improved 
strains of seed, the improvement of pastures, and the eradication of weeds; (3) the 


Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all” 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms; (4) the Farm 


Economics Branch conducts cost studies on agricultural production in co-operation 
with agricultural organizations; (5) the Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable 
regulations, provides information to growers, and administers the Co-operative 
Marketing Loans Act; (6) the Co-operation and Markets Branch administers the 
Farm Products Control Act, the Credit Unions Act, the Ontario Food Terminal 
Act and the Farm Products Containers Act; (7) the Milk Control Board, under the 
Milk Control Act, regulates and supervises the marketing of fluid milk; (8) the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural and 
horticultural fairs and exhibitions, plowing matches and other competitions, and 
administers the Community Centres Act; (9) the Agricultural Representatives 
Branch carries on an educational and extension service through agricultural repre- 
sentatives located in all counties and districts and gives direction to club work 
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carried on among farm youth; (10) the Women’s Institute Branch and Home Eco- 
nomics Service gives leadership and direction to organized activities of rural women; 
(11) the Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, provides a crop-reporting service and gathers and disseminates 
data on crops, live stock and dairy products. The Horticultural Experiment 
Station at Vineland, the Western Ontario Experimental Farm and Agricultural 
School at Ridgetown, the Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard, the Kemptville 
Agricultural School, the Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary 
College at Guelph, all under the administration of the Department, provide research 
and extension services to Ontario agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture of Manitoba serves through the 
following branches: agricultural extension; live stock; dairy; agricultural publica- 
tions and statistics; weeds administration; co-operative services; and the provincial 
3 veterinary laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultural 
engineering, beekeeping, 4~H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists devoting 
their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and short courses are held. 
There are 31 agricultural representatives located throughout the Province, each 
representative serving from one to five municipalities. Six home economists serve 
designated areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and 
administers policies that encourage the improvement and production of live stock, 
and works in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the 
Federal Health of Animals Division in the control of live-stock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese- and butter- 
making, issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and 
conducts a dairy-cost study among milk producers. Extension activities include 
addressing meetings and preparing articles and leaflets on dairy-farm problems. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes, 
annually, approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, ete. 


‘The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed- 
control units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, 
persistent perennial weeds; supervises weed demonstrations ; investigates weed 
problems; conducts weed surveys; and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, 
articles, pictures, mounted weed specimens, etc. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
of co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing 
them. The Branch also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity 
throughout the Province. The Director is Secretary of the Co-operative Promotion 
Board. 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and live-stock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized 
as follows. (1) The Administration Branch includes the Accounting Division handling 
Staff records, accounts and vouchers and mail assembly; the Agricultural Records 
Division, handling records particularly of Agricultural and Horticultural Societies; 
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the Statistics Division, which, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, collects data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income; 
and the Radio and Information Division which broadcasts farm information daily 
over seven private stations, (2) The Agricultural Representative Service has a 
field staff of 37 agricultural representatives, four area supervisors and specialists in 
farm mechanics and visual aids. The Farm Labour Division co-ordinates farm labour 
requirements and services with federal agencies. The Service provides an extension 
field staff for all Branches of the Department as well as for the other agencies 
operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural 
representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university farm services. 
In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the Federal Department of 
Labour and the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of farm 
labour in and out of the Province. Agricultural representatives work through 
Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality 
and local improvement district to supply the farmer with the scientific and practical 


information necessary for improvement in agriculture. Agricultural committees © 


are instrumental in studying local farm problems and in initiating agricultural 


improvement programs. These programs are encouraged through an Earned - 


Assistance Program under which the Department pays one-half the costs of 
local group development projects. (3) The Animal Industry Branch includes 
four divisions. The Dairy Division administers dairy herd improvement programs 
and assists producers with management and production problems; inspects and 
licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants; and administers dairy, 
locker-plant and margarine legislation. The Livestock Division encourages the 
use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of pure-bred 
sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, 
boars and rams. It registers brands, licenses live-stock dealers and agents and 
promotes programs on insect control, feeding and management. The Poultry 
Division maintains flock-testing and turkey-grading services; administers an 
approved hatchery policy, licenses produce dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries 
and hatchery agents. It also assists with poultry shows and field days and otherwise 
promotes flock improvement. The Veterinary Division assists students in veterinary 
science under a scholarship plan, administers disease-testing and vaccination pro- 
grams and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local veterinarians 
in disease prevention and control. (4) The Conservation and Development Branch 
is responsible for the engineering, farming and land-development activities of the 
Department, including irrigation and drainage programs conducted in co-operation 
with the Federal Government and irrigation on departmental and privately owned 
projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land and under- 
utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures all come within 
its jurisdiction. The Branch administers the Farm Implement Act and provides 
engineering service for conservation and water-control projects. (5) The Lands 
Branch classifies all land administered by the Department of Agriculture according 
to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such land under long-term leases 
or by inclusion in land-utilization projects; collects rentals for land under disposition; 
clears and breaks plots made available for settlement; and operates community 
pastures. (6) The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for 
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crop improvement and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, 
soil conservation, horticultural problems, weed control and management of irrigated 
land. The improvement of grassland is promoted through a forage crop program. 
The Seed Plant Division carries on custom cleaning of forage seeds and registered 
cereals. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and honey production, carries 
on continuous inspection for American foul brood and supervises grading. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized as follows. 
(1) The Field Crops Branch deals with all matters that pertain to the utilization 
of soil and the production of crops. A Commissioner of Field Crops and four Super- 
visors administer programs and policies relating to crop improvement, soil con- 
servation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, and horticulture. 
Agricultural Service Boards of municipalities carry out programs and administer 
regulations for which the municipality is made responsible by provincial legislation; 
the Department is represented on each Board. (2) The Live Stock Branch aids in 
maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting farmers in securing pure-bred 
herd sires and by maintaining an artificial insemination laboratory. The work of 
the Branch includes the supervision of live-stock feeder associations and the admin- 
istration of legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and 
the sale of horned cattle. (3) The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act 
and the Frozen Food Locker Act. Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all 
dairy plants are under regulation, as well as standards of construction, manufacture, 
processing, sanitation and temperature control for dairies and frozen-food lockers. 
A regular. cow-testing service is available to dairy producers and the Branch labor- 
atory provides facilities for chemical and bacteriological analyses needed for indus- 
trial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy-farm management services are 
operating in the principal milk-producing areas. (4) The Poultry Branch carries 
on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry, supervises flock approval 
for the control of pullorum disease, maintains a practical poultry-breeding plant 
for the distribution of breeding stock and issues all hatchery, wholesale, first receiver 
and truck licences for the handling of poultry products. (5) The Veterinary Services 
Branch provides the scientific diagnosis of live-stock and poultry diseases through 
its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; gives lectures in veterin- 
_ary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and a large number of 
meetings; and actively promotes government policies aimed at reducing disease losses 
throughout the Province. (6) The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases 
Act which requires the registration of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an: 
inspection service; it also administers the regulations on honey grading. The Branch 
carries on a considerable amount of general educational work. (7) The Agricultural 
Extension Service operates 40 offices and employs the services of 45 district 
agriculturists and 14 district home economists. The district agriculturists work 
with farmers, assisting them with their problems and with departmental policies 
designed to improve the standard of agricultural practices; the district home 
economists provide a similar service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared 
dealing with agricultural and home economics topics and weekly farm notes are 
prepared for distribution to the press. The Branch is responsible for the supervision 
of agricultural societies and, in co-operation with the Federal Department of Labour, 
is concerned with recruitment and placement of farm labour. (8) The Fur Farm 
Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and pelts, assists fur 
farmers with problems pertaining to care and management and stock improvement, 
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and operates a vaccine distemper assistance plan to control disease. (9) Schools of 
agriculture and home economics are operated at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview. 
Practical two-year courses in agriculture and home economics are offered to young 
men who intend to farm and to young women who plan to become homemakers. 
During the summer the schools are used for short courses and gatherings of farm 
people. A comprehensive 4-H Club program, designed to train boys and girls in 
the essentials of citizenship and practical agriculture and homemaking, is conducted; 
in 1952, the program embraced 13 projects. (10) A Radio and Information Branch, 
established on Apr. 1, 1953, provides a radio program consisting of five broadcasts 
a week over six Alberta stations. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main divisions. 
(1) The Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction of agri- 
cultural policies, administration of legislation affecting agriculture, supervision 
of extension programs, collection of agricultural statistics, compilation of reports 
and publications, preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions, supervision 
of farmers’ and women’s institutes, as well as the carrying out of soil surveys in 
various sections of the Province. (2) The Animal Industry Division consists of _ 
general live-stock, veterinary, dairy and poultry branches and supervises the promo- — 
tion and improvement of animal production, fur farms, brand inspection, inspection 
of beef grading, control of contagious diseases of animals, eradication of insect 
pests detrimental to live stock, and field extension connected with animal nutritional 
work. (3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, field-crop, plant 
pathology, entomology and apiculture branches and supervises fruit, vegetable and 
seed production and surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, flowering bulbs 
and greenhouse areas; also the suppression of insect pests, plant disease inspection 
with control of noxious weeds and general promotion of crop production. In addition 
there are field officials in 12 of the principal fruit and vegetable producing areas 
who undertake extension work on behalf of field crop, fruit and vegetable producers. 
(4) The Agricultural Development and Extension Division includes field-extension 
work through the district agriculturist service, clearing agricultural lands for 
production, agricultural engineering, farm labour supply, and junior club projects. 
Extension Division officials of the Department are located in 32 agricultural centres 
throughout the Province. 


Subsection 2.—A¢ricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces, with the exception of Newfoundland, provide facilities for 
training in agricultural science at university level. Such colleges are administered 
by either the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Education of the 
respective provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.—The two-year course in scientific agriculture offered 
at Prince of Wales College is designed for students preparing to enter third year at 
Macdonald College, Que. The course is started every second year. 


In the Vocational School, the one-year course offered in agriculture is planned to 
provide not only knowledge and skill but to develop in the student a sense of the 
dignity and importance of agriculture as a calling and an understanding of the. 
importance of the industry to the Province. 
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Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers three courses: 
the first two years of a course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture; a two-year course in general agriculture; and a two-year course in vocational 
agriculture. In addition, the College assists in conducting short courses at various 
provincial centres, supports Folk Schools and gives leadership and direction to the 
4-H Club organization. 


New Brunswick.—The Province’s four Agricultural Schools are located at 
Woodstock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and Edmundston. Two-year agricultural 
courses extending over five months each year are offered at St. Joseph, Fredericton 
and Kdmundston while at Woodstock a three-year course is conducted. The 
curriculum includes training in all phases of agriculture, shop and general academic 
work. ‘Ten-month home economics courses are offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph 
in conjunction with the agricultural courses. 


Quebec.—Courses in agricultural schools in the Province include a four-year 
university course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at the 
following universities: Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére); 
L'Institut Agricole d’Oka (affiliated with the University of Montreal); and McGill 
Faculty of Agriculture (Macdonald College). At the Provincial Veterinary School 
(St. Hyacinthe), affiliated with the University of Montreal, a four-year course is 
offered leading to a Doctorate degree in veterinary medicine. There are also nine 
secondary agricultural schools throughout the Province; 10 regional schools and 
six orphanages offering courses in agriculture. More than 1,200 students, the great 
majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate and regional schools 
of agriculture, and in the orphanages 160 pupils follow practical agricultural courses. 
In each case, a farm is annexed to the school for practical training and specialists 
give instruction on the maple-sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, plant 
protection, veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and sylviculture. School 
co-operatives and clubs are organized and directed by the pupils, under the super- 
vision of their professors. Household science training for the daughters of farmers 
and settlers is given in five of these schools. The courses extend over the four 
summer months of two consecutive years. 


Ontario.—The two-year course of the Ontario Agricultural College for the 
Associate Diploma in Agriculture is planned to provide basic training of personnel 
in agriculture. Young persons interested in making agriculture their vocation 
study the application of science to agricultural practice and also receive training 
for rural citizenship. 


The four-year course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture is 
designed for fundamental education in the science of agriculture. A sound training 
is provided for farming as a profession, for entrance into government extension and 
allied agricultural services, agricultural industry, teaching, and for those who wish 
to proceed to graduate studies for the Master’s and Doctorate degrees. 


Graduate courses are also offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
Agriculture. Graduate students are enrolled in a department or departments 
of the Ontario Agricultural College conjointly with a department or departments of 
the University of Toronto for advanced courses of study and training in experi- 
mentation and scientific investigation. M.S.A. graduates may go into teaching, 
research, or for further post-graduate study for a Doctorate degree. 
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The Ontario Veterinary College offers a course leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. The course is five years in length with two four-month 
periods of regulated summer internship. In addition to its function as a teaching 
institution, the College is a centre for research into the diseases of animals and pro- 
vides free consultation for veterinary surgeons in practice as well as extension 
services in the interests of the live-stock industry. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School offers diploma courses in the following ;| 


subjects :— 


(1) A two-year diploma course in agriculture (two terms of six months each) 
giving practical training in modern farm methods designed primarily for young 
people who wish to farm but serving also as a preparation for many other occupa- 
tions closely connected with agriculture. Stress is laid on the development of 
community leadership. A 300-acre school farm and residence life are features of 
the Kemptville Agricultural School. (2) A one-year diploma course (six-month 
session) leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification for the less exacting 
positions in fields of home economics. (3) A two-year diploma course (two terms of 
six months each) for girls wishing to prepare for positions in the tourist trade, food 
services, sewing centres and other fields of home economics. (4) A three-month 
winter course for all dairy apprentices leading to the Dairy School Diploma required 
for certified buttermakers, cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing 
plants. 


Western Ontario Agricultural School offers a practical course intended for 


young men who propose to return to farming. It consists of two winter courses of 
20 weeks each, starting late in October and ending late in March. All subjects 
relating to agriculture are included in the curriculum. | 


Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics offers a degree 


course and a two-year diploma course in agriculture as well as a one-year diploma — 
course in agriculture and homemaking. Classes for young men and for young | 


women are held throughout the autumn and winter months at Brandon. These 
courses are recognized by the University of Manitoba which, in the case of the girls, 


awards a diploma for the one-year course and, for the boys, accepts the course at _ 


Brandon as the equivalent of the first year of the two-year diploma course. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agriculture designed | 


to meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary schools 
or colleges, to engage in research or administrative work, or to farm. Specialization 
is possible with permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined courses 
in agriculture and arts or commerce. Post-graduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to 


give sound training in farm practice and also to train young men to become rural 
leaders. 


All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The pre- 


scribed course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the 


third and fourth years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, — 


(3) general, and (4) additional specializations. A combined course leading to a 
degree in arts and science and in home economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in 


agriculture to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may 
elect a general program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of | 
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animal science, economics, entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate 


work at the Master level is offered in all departments and at the Doctorate level 
in some. 


The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics, located at Olds, 
Vermilion and Fairview, offer practical courses in agriculture and homemaking. 
The purpose of the schools is to train young men for farming and young women 
for homemaking. 


The regular course in agriculture and in home economics requires two terms, 
each extending from late October to early April. <A special two-in-one course of one 
term is offered to students who have completed 70 high-school credits. These schools 
accept students who have reached 16 years of age. There are no academic require- 
ments for regular students, although Grade VIII is desirable, and no tuition fees 
for residents of Alberta. Living accommodation is provided in modern dormitories 
with dining-room, auditorium and gymnasium facilities. 


During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meetings 
and conferences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During the 
month of July, leadership courses, 4-H Club gatherings, farm camps and other 
events keep the facilities in constant operation. 


British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British 
Columbia offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-year 
honours course. In the honours course there are 15 different fields in which a student 
may specialize. Work is also offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies through which a student may proceed to the degrees of Master 
of Science in Agriculture and Master of Science; in a limited number of fields, 
work is offered at the Doctorate level. The Faculty also offers a one-year or two- 
year diploma course in occupational agriculture, adaptable to the needs of individual 
students. ; 


In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agri- 
culture and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the 
Faculty of Agriculture also offers a number of short courses which vary in length 
from one or two days to several weeks. 


Section 3.—A¢gricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 
PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act is a rehabilitation program conceived by 
Parliament in 1935 to meet the problems of drought and soil drifting adversely 
affecting agriculture on the Canadian prairies. 


Existing agencies of the Government of Canada,were assisted, with P.F.R.A. 
funds, to expand their activities in providing leadership in the immediate drought 
problems. In particular, cultural investigations were carried out by the Experi- 
mental Farms Service to ensure the most economic use of the limited supply of soil 
moisture for crop production and the prevention of soil drifting farm lands that were 
a menace to surrounding good land. A program of water conservation to meet 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 
-J. Matte, Associate Director of Rehabilitation. 
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‘mmediate needs was also initiated in 1935. Other services, such as the Economics 
Division, were assisted where special knowledge was required for rehabilitation 
measures. 


The major activities of the P.F.R.A. Administration, with headquarters at 
Regina, Sask., include the construction, for the Government of Canada, of all 
projects concerned with water conservation and land utilization in the Prairie 
Provinces. The five principal phases of investigational study in the field of engineer- 
ing include surveys (exploration), soil mechanics, drainage, hydrology and design. 
These studies are undertaken by P.F.R.A. to gather the fundamental groundwork 
of technical and other basic information that is required before construction of 
any project is undertaken. Considerable work in each of these fields of study was 
undertaken during the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, together with co-operative studies 
using the services of existing government departments. 


Water Conservation 

Small and Community Projects.—P.F.R.A. provides engineering and 
financial assistance to farmers in the construction of water conservation works 
within drought areas of the three Prairie Provinces as a rehabilitation measure. The_ 
amount of financial assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size 
of the project contemplated. At all times P.F.R.A. policy, with respect to assist- 
ance provided, is to assist farmers to rehabilitate themselves. Authority to 
proceed with construction is first secured through the respective provincial water 
rights departments. Water conservation projects in this category are classified 
either as “individual farm projects” or as ‘community projects’ undertaken by a 
group of farmers. 


Individual Farm Projects.—During 18 years of operation, P.F.R.A. has provided 
assistance to farmers to construct 48,324 individual farm projects in the form of 
dugouts and small dams, many of which are suitable for irrigation. The objective 
is to provide adequate water-storage facilities where water shortages exist, and to 
assure dependable water supplies through irrigation for domestic requirements, 
for stock-watering and for the production of live-stock feed. 


The construction of these projects has extended the benefits of water to all 
‘parts of the dry area. By so doing, a much larger number of farmers have been 
rehabilitated than would have been possible through the construction of large 
schemes on well-defined watersheds, and without the movement of settlers from, 
their present holdings. The maintenance of valuable live-stock herds has been 
secured by assuring dependable water supplies on farm stock-watering projects 
and through the development of 90,000 acres of irrigated land on small irrigation 
schemes. 


Community Projects—The development of community projects is necessarily 
confined within the narrow reaches of well-defined watersheds where sufficient 
water resources are available. Where a group of farmers organizes a water-users’ 
association or a rural municipality provides leadership in an irrigation or water- 
storage project, P.F.R.A. co-operates with the local body. The usual procedure 


is for the Government of Canada to assume the capital cost of storage and con- | 


necting works and the provincial body to assume the responsibility for the distri- 
bution of water to the land or along the watershed. The local body also undertakes 
maintenance and operation. 


| 
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To Mar. 31, 1953, P.F.R.A. provided the necessary assistance to construct 
254 community projects. The majority of these are located on six watersheds 
originating in the three Prairie Provinces. Their purpose is to conserve surplus 
spring runoff water that flows in streams early in the season to supplement short 
supply later in the year. By maintaining stream flows, farmers are assured of 
dependable water supplies for live stock and for irrigation use. In addition, com- 
munity projects provide homes for farmers moved, from submarginal areas to where 
they can be assured a livelihood. 


P.F.R.A.’s responsibility for the development of large community irrigation 
schemes terminates with the construction of primary reservoirs and connecting 
canals. In special cases where the need for early returns to farmers proved 
imminent, P.F.R.A. has assisted further in the development of the irrigable land 
and has maintained a constant surveillance of the project’s operations and progress. 
At times, agreement has been reached between P.F.R.A. and the provincial govern- 
ment concerned whereby P.F.R.A. provides engineering and financial assistance 
to construct primary works and the province agrees to assist with the development 
of the irrigable area. Such an agreement is in effect in connection with sections 
of the Swift Current Irrigation Project being developed in Saskatchewan. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—During recent years P.F.R.A. has administered 
special votes by Parliament for the construction of water conservation and develop- 
ment projects that involve large expenditures of money. These undertakings have 
extended P.F.R.A. administration beyond the boundaries of the P.F.R.A. area in 
the three Prairie Provinces into British Columbia. 


St. Mary Irrigation Project.—The St. Mary Irrigation project has been under- 
taken by agreement between the Government of Canada and the Province of 
Alberta. The Government of Canada has agreed to construct the main supply 
reservoirs and connecting works. The Province -of Alberta has undertaken the 
responsibility for construction of the auxiliary reservoirs and distribution system 
from the main works to the land. 


The St. Mary River System is by far the most important irrigation project 
undertaken in Canada and when completed will irrigate an area of approximately 
510,000 acres. Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole 
Project, was completed in 1951. It stands 195 feet high and is 2,536 feet wide, and 
creates a reservoir capable of storing 320,000 acre-feet of water. Approximately 
200 miles of main canal have been built and 10,000 acres of land have been developed, 
together with over 100 miles of the distribution canal system. Further lands will 
be developed in 1953 and 1954. 


South Saskatchewan River Development.—This development in central Saskat- 
chewan is a proposed multipurpose project to be used for developing power and 
irrigation, the irrigable area lying between the town of Elbow and the city of 
Saskatoon. The key structure on the project will be a dam on the South Saskat- 
chewan River located at a point midway between the towns of Outlook and Elbow. 


The plan is to stabilize agriculture in the south-central area of the Province 
Where prolonged droughts have created serious economic problems for over 50,000 
farmers. Full use will be made of the river’s control, power, urban water supply 
and recreational benefits. Considerable investigational work has been undertaken 
on this project, a full report of which was presented to the Government of Canada 


m 1951. In view of the large expenditure involved in this proposed development, 
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a Royal Commission was appointed in 1951 to conduct an inquiry as to whether the 
economic and social returns to the Canadian people would be commensurate with 
the cost. The inquiry was completed in 1952 and a report submitted to Parliament. 


Bow River Irrigation Project—The Bow River project was purchased by the 
Government of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, 
a private British interest. Development of this project will ensure water to 57,000 
acres of presently irrigated land and will bring an additional 180,000-acres “under 
the ditch’. 


Engineering surveys, drainage studies and soil mechanics investigations were 
started in 1950. Construction activities so far have been mainly the repair and 
enlargement of old and worn out structures to meet new and increased demands. 
Twelve thousand acres of new land in the Hays district of the Bow River irrigation 
project were prepared for settlement in 1951. A complete irrigation distribution 
system was installed in the area (see also p. 396). 


Red Deer Irrigation Project.—The proposed Red Deer River development 
concerns the irrigation of an estimated 400,000 acres of land located in the east- 
central part of Alberta. The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River 
at Ardley and about 100 miles of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake» 
and Hamilton Lake. The dam will contain power installations to produce power 
for pumping and also for sale commercially. An estimated 20,000,000 kwh. of 
water power will be available for sale when fully developed. Plans for the develop- 
ment of the project are under preparation. 


Irrigation Development in British Columbia.—lIrrigation development in 
British Columbia has been undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act 
and at the request of the British Columbia Government. Three projects, namely, 
the Chase irrigation project and the Johnstone Western Canada ranching projects 


No. 1 and No. 2, have been completed within the South Thompson Valley area. 


On these projects, 809 acres of land have been developed for irrigation for the 
benefit of approximately 40 veterans of World War II. 


In the Okanagan Valley three new projects have been completed, the Westbank 
irrigation project and the Bankhead project near Kelowna, and the Cawston 
Benches project located east of the town of Keremeos. The three projects irrigate 
1,782 acres of land and provide locations for 170 veterans of World War II. The 
Penticton West Benches project, to irrigate approximately 200 acres and accom- 
modate 97 veterans on small holdings, will be completed in 1953. 


Intensive farming is practised in the Okanagan and South Thompson Valleysll 
The land developed for irrigation by P.F.R.A. will be used mainly for the growing 
of small fruits and vegetables and for dairying. - 

New projects are constantly being investigated as potential development areas. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, investigation reports were completed for: 
Lister Project, Creston; Grandview Flats Project, Vernon; Black Mountain — 


Irrigation Project, Black Mountain Irrigation District; Salmon Arm Irrigation — 
Project, Salmon Arm; Pitt Meadows Dyking District No. 1, Port Coquitlam; | 


and the British Columbia Fruitlands Irrigation Project, between Kamloops and 
Tranquille. 


Major Reclamation Proj ects.—Riding Mountain Reclamation Project.-= | 
Extensive investigations have been undertaken by P.F.R.A. in the Riding Mountain — 


area at the request of the Manitoba Government. A serious flood problem exists 
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on a number of streams flowing off the north and east slopes of Riding Mountain 
and Duck Mountain, causing damage to a large area of valuable agricultural land, 
P.F.R.A. was asked to devise and carry out a plan to relieve a land area of over 
252,000 acres affected by flooding. 


The cost of reclamation in the area is borne jointly by the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Manitoba. Construction work so far has centred 
mainly along Edwards and Mink Creeks in the Riding Mountain area. The work 
consisted of clearing and dyking stream channels and straightening the alignment of 
channels by building stream cutoffs and diversions. The larger portion of the work 
on these two streams was completed in 1951. 


Stream bank erosion studies are also being continued on streams of Riding 


Mountain to stabilize stream banks and minimize erosion problems. It will be 


necessary to continue the studies for a number of years before definite results 
can be presented. 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Surveys and investigations were 
made by P.F.R.A. during the past two years to determine the possibility of success- 
fully reclaiming land for agriculture in the Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River 
Delta region near the town of The Pasin Manitoba. The findings were favourable 
and, as a result, an agreement was reached on Apr. 17, 1953, between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Province of Manitoba for the construction of the necessary 
reclamation works to protect the area from flooding and to settle about 96,000 
acres of suitable land. The Government of Canada is assuming the costs of 
building the main protective works, and the Province is assuming the costs of 
settlement, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. Half of the reclaimed 
land will be reserved for the resettlement of farmers from drought areas and the 
remainder is to be sold. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the lands will go to 
the Federal Government as a partial reimbursement of the costs of building the main 
protective works. Construction was started early in 1953; it will take three years 
to complete the works consisting of dykes, drains and diversion of streams. 


Assiniboine River Project.—This project was undertaken as a direct result. of 
damaging floods that occurred in 1950 in the vicinity of Winnipeg from the Assini- 
boine and Red Rivers. The project is being undertaken at the request of the 
Manitoba Government to prevent further flooding on the Assiniboine River, 
particularly between Brandon and Virden and between Portage la Prairie and 
Headling where thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been inun- 
dated repeatedly. All the studies undertaken are in conjunction with the Red 
River Basin investigation currently being carried out. 


Several alternative plans are being investigated to divert excess water from 
the Assiniboine River during flood stages. Detailed study is being given to water 


-Tunoff data in the Assiniboine River Drainage Basin and the possibility of building 


water-storage works on the headwaters of the Assiniboine River. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—The Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project 
was undertaken upon agreement between the Government of Canada, the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia and the Pemberton Valley Reclamation District. This 
project is located in the Lillooet River Valley above and below the town of Pemberton 
and its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation from flooding and to 
reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land reclaimed amounts to 
14,000 acres, which will allow farmers in the district to increase their holdings and 
also permit the settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 
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Construction work to deepen and straighten the channel leading from Lillooet 
Lake to Green Lake, below the town of Pemberton, was completed in 1949. The 
construction of dykes and drains to reclaim the flooded areas along Miller Creek 
to Ryan Creek and Green River to Miller Creek was completed in 1952. No 
damage from flooding occurred in the protected areas during 1952-53. 


Land Utilization 

In addition to cultural and water-conservation activities, the rehabilitation of 
drought areas involves the conversion of large tracts of land proved to be unsuitable 
for crop production, which had initially been cultivated to a permanent grass cover 
for live-stock production, and the relocation of farmers residing thereon. To this 
end, P.F.R.A.’s Land Utilization Program has constructed 59 operating pasture 
units, resulting in the reclamation of 1,652,020 acres of submarginal land. During 
the 1951-52 construction season 61,820 additional acres were fenced and included 
in the pasture system. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, summer grazing was provided for 93,207 
head of live stock owned by between 5,500 and 6,000 patrons living on lands 
adjacent to these pastures. : 


An extensive pasture improvement program is in effect on all pastures and is 
immediately initiated as soon as new areas are enclosed. This policy has more than 


doubled the 1938 average carrying capacity on pasture land. The three improve- — 


ment policies most extensively practised in all pastures are: (1) regrassing—since 
1938 approximately 175,000 acres of land in community pastures have been 
regrassed; (2) development of stock-watering sites—to Mar. 31, 1953, over 1,000 
stock-watering dams, dugouts and wells have been constructed in community 
pastures; and (3) pasture management and controlled grazing. 


PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939 and administered by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, provides for direct money payments by the 
Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop yields in 
the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District of British Columbia. The 
Act was designed to assist the municipalities and provinces, in years of crop failure, 
to meet relief expenditures which would normally be too great to be assumed by 
them. The Act provides that payments be made to farmers under certain conditions” 
and terms and, in order that the Federal Government’s costs may be defrayed to 
some extent, it is required that 1 p.c. of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, 


barley and rye) marketed in the Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government 


and set aside in a special fund for the purposes of the Act. 


If the farmer, who may be an owner, a tenant, or a member of a co-operative | 


farm association engaged in farming, is located in a crop-failure area, he may be 


awarded assistance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum | 


of 200 acres. The rates of payment range up to $2.50 per acre. 


From the inception of the scheme to Mar. 31, 1953, the total amount paid out | 


under the Act was $143,327,607. The amount collected under the 1-p.c. levy to 
Feb. 28, 1953, was $69,329,954. 
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MARITIME MARSHLANDS REHABILITATION ACT 


The marshlands of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are among the more productive soils in Canada when protected and properly culti- 
vated. They are composed of deposits laid down by tidal waters and are, for the 
most part, adjacent to the Bay of Fundy. 

The initial areas were reclaimed as early as 1630 and since that time about 
80,000 acres have been protected by dykes and aboiteaux. These structures pre- 
vented flooding by tide water and permitted cultivation after drainage had been 
carried out. 

Through a variety of circumstances—loss of cattle markets, loss of hay markets 
and the increase in labour costs—maintenance of the protective structures was 
not adequately carried out and, in many cases, deterioration of the structures 
resulted. Because the marshlands, when protected, can play such an important 
role in the agricultural economy of the provinces concerned, the Government of 
Canada and the Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
legislation permitting them to, carry on a program of reclamation and rehabilitation 
of these lands. The federal Act, the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
was passed in 1948. Complementary provincial marshland reclamation Acts were 
passed by both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1949. These Acts permitted 
agreements to be signed whereby the Government of Canada would construct or 
reconstruct the protective works, normally called dykes, aboiteaux and breakwaters, 
and also would assume the responsibility of maintaining these works until such 
time as they could be turned back to the Provinces. The Federal Government is 
responsible also for any engineering work in connection with the complete program. 
The Provinces are responsible for the organization of the marsh areas, the fresh- 
water drainage and acquisition of any land required. They are responsible also for 
the instigation and follow-up of a suitable land-use program. Owing to the small 
area of marshland in Prince Edward Island, no provincial legislation was considered 
necessary in that Province. 

By Mar. 31, 1953, the Provinces had asked to have 119 areas considered for 
reclamation purposes. These comprised 32,547-2 acres of marshland in New 
Brunswick (including 6,892-2 salt or unprotected marsh), 33,333-8 acres in Nova 
Scotia (including 5,453-2 salt or unprotected marsh) and 275 acres in Prince Edward 
Island. It is estimated that the 66,156 acres of marshland in the three Provinces 
constitute an integral part of 375,000 acres of farm land. 

By the end of the 1953 construction season, protective works of a major type 
had been carried out on 59 projects and 35 areas had been temporarily reconstructed. 

Investigations to determine the advisability of constructing a large structure 
to eliminate the need for many miles of dyke and many aboiteaux were being carried 
out on the Annapolis River in Nova Scotia and on the Tantramar and Shepody 
Rivers in New Brunswick. Construction on the Shepody River Project will likely 
be started in 1953. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—Crown lands have been administered by the Lands Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture since Apr. 1, 1947. On Apr. 1, 
1949, the Conservation and Development Branch was established and made respon- 
sible for: (1) the administration of water rights; (2) development of irrigation; 


* Prepared under the direction of W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Regina, Sask. 
74570—26 
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(3) reclamation of land by flood control and drainage; (4) the restoration of aban- 
doned, under-utilized and misused lands; (5) the preparation of unoccupied land for 
settlement; (6) the construction of provincial community pastures outside the 
area covered by the agreement with P.F.R.A. and not provided for in the agreement 
with the Federal Government. 


The Provincial Department of Agriculture’s conservation and development 
activity in the field of agricultural rehabilitation and reclamation is based on 
co-ordination with the Federal P.F.R.A. program, with which a closely knit working 
arrangement is maintained. The following is a summary of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture activities, according to the above division of responsi- 
bility, as at Dec. 31, 1952. 


Dry Land Fodder Projects—Development of 41 dry land feed and fodder projects 
has been undertaken, nine of which have been completed or partially completed 
and made available for disposition to rural municipalities or co-operative associations. 
All of these projects have been developed for forage production and are situated 
on abandoned or under-utilized lands. 


The area under development for fodder production totals 44,579 acres of which 


20,647 acres are in the nine projects available for disposition. An additional 7,734 


acres are in preparation for seeding to forage crops. 


Irrigated Forage Projects.—Nine irrigated feed and fodder projects are under 
development in the area of the Province where there is a winter feed deficiency for 
live stock. An irrigable area of 15,233 acres is involved in these projects with 
1,855 acres producing forage crops. 


One irrigable fodder project has 850 acres producing forage and this portion 
has been made available for disposition to rural municipalities or co-operative 
associations. Seventeen rural municipalities and co-operative associations have 
been assisted in developing smaller dry land and irrigated fodder projects as inSurance 
against a feed shortage. A total of 9,680 acres are in these projects with 3,770 
acres seeded to forage crops. 


Irrigation Development.—Secondary distribution systems on irrigation projects 
installed since Apr. 1, 1949, for which storage and main canals have been constructed 
by P.F.R.A. have brought 20,731 acres under the ditch. During the same period 
29 water-users’ organizations have been established with a total membership of 701 
farmers. 


Pasture Development.—In the area of the Province outside the P.F.R.A. program 


the development and improvement of 61 pastures, with a total area of 610,780 
acres, has been carried out. These pastures are operated by the Lands Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, by the municipality or municipalities in which they 
are located, or by co-operative associations. In 1952, provincial community 
pastures provided grazing for 7,370 head of live stock over one year old, with a 
natural increase in the pastures of 1,811 calves. This live stock was the property 
of 438 local farmers. : 


Drainage Development.—Flood contro] and drainage to reclaim lands is pro- 
ceeding in 95 projects. The northeastern area bordering on the presently settled 
area of the Province is receiving particular attention. Lands benefited by drainage 
works either constructed or in the process of construction total 530,100 acres. 
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Surveys for drainage and flood works that will benefit 1,169,700 acres are near 
completion. Channel improvement works to secure more adequate drainage have 
been constructed in five sub-drainage districts. 


Miscellaneous Project Work.—Miscellaneous projects include the regrassing 
of 10,870 acres and the planting of 331,000 trees. Rural municipalities and local 
organizations may obtain assistance for tree planting either through the use of 
government-owned equipment or financially for the purchase of machinery. 

Fifty-seven dams and dugouts have been constructed for groups of farmers in 
the area of northern Saskatchewan outside the P.F.R.A. area of operations. 

Nine Conservation and Development Areas, comprising a total of 1,350,260 
acres, were established during the period Apr. 1, 1949, to Dec. 31, 1952. 


Development of Land for Settlement—The development and improvement of 
unoccupied land for agricultural settlement in six new projects has been carried 
out under the supervision of the Lands Branch during the period Apr. 1, 1950, to 
Dec. 31, 1952. These projects included the breaking of 50 acres on each of 273 
farm units. A total of 12,350 acres were broken and prepared for seeding. Each 

_ of these farm units is to be leased for a 33-year term, the leases specifying the con- 
servation methods to be followed. 


Alberta.*—Extensive surveys have been carried out in Alberta to determine 
the distribution and extent of the available water supplies in the Province and 
_ their most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and other purposes. Sect. 69 
of the Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department of Water 
Resources wide powers with respect to investigation of the water resources of the 
Province. 

In more recent years much of the work has been carried out by the Federal 
Government in co-operation with the Provincial Government. Stream measure- 
ment is now done by the Hydrometric Service of the Federal Department of 
Resources and Development, while irrigation surveys are carried out largely by 
the Water Development Organization under P.F.R.A. The Water Resources 
Division, Federal Department of Resources and Development, and the power 
companies operating in the Province also assist in the program. 

The Calgary Power Company has completed a fairly extensive and detailed 
water-power survey of the Bow River and its tributaries and, as a result, the 
Company has constructed a number of water-power reservoirs and power stations 
on the stream. Also, in co-operation with the Provincial Government, the Company 
has made a preliminary survey of Lesser Slave River and the Athabasca River from 
Athabasca to McMurray. 

By Order in Council dated Feb. 17, 1941, the St. Mary and Milk River Water 
Development Committee was set up to investigate and report on the many phases 
of irrigation development of southern Alberta including water supplies available 
to Canada from the Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Mild Rivers ; the most feasible 
plan to put these waters to the most beneficial use ; the benefits that such water- 
development projects would confer on federal and provincial interests; the allocation 
of costs; and methods that might be adopted to finance such developments. The 
Committee completed a very thorough investigation and published a full and 
comprehensive report, not only on the projects on the international streams, but 
also on other projects in Alberta. ; 


* Prepared by J. L. Reid, Secretary, Alberta Power Commission, Edmonton, Alta. 
_ 74570—264 
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The allocation of water to the major irrigation projects in Alberta, as approved 
by the Prairie Provinces Water Board, are as follows:— 


Aloo, 
ocation 
Project Rte > in 
g Acre Feet 
St. Mary and Milk River Development............+..++-5++ 465,000 796,000 
Western Irrigation District.............cccceeeereer et etecees 50, 000 85,700 
astern: [rrieations District meat teteer tere ote clot tele octet et pet= rete resnis 281,000 562, 000 
Bow River Irrigation Development................--+e-0-:- 240, 000 478,534 
United Irrication Districtienass as sorlebiie cade ete ee slits mci 34, 000 51,000 
Lethbridge Northern District...............eeeseceeeeeeeeee 96,1385 150, 000 
Mountain View Lrrigation District. 024-6 -sieea elelie lal 3,600 6, 000 
Metna, Lrrigation WIstricunes cares dee wits smtere ola (e caters oiolet= iat 7,300 13,000 
Lea vith Inrication District sue ete cher ttre ee orstelere <eeeietetetei iat 4,400 7,000 
Macleod Irrigation District... 2.22... 222+. +c+ ener eeeos tonne 5,000 8,000 
Private erojeces meee eee ree eae ka eiaielsiohelelote aie 'eleteistei state spats 70, 000 80,000 
TOTALS coy et ceerstek ble cant aie Mectelemoais ctonsesterere 1, 256, 435 2, 237, 234 


The following paragraphs outline developments during 1952-53. 


St. Mary River Project—Progress on this important project for 1952-53 was 
excellent and contrasted sharply with progress reported in the 1951-52 season when 
adverse weather greatly retarded the work. In 1952-53, 54,000 acres of new land — 
were put under the ditch and expenditures of the Water Resources Office on the 
development were about $4,200,000, used for the construction of canals, purchase 
of material, acquiring rights and colonization. The estimated expenditure for 
1953-54 is $3,975,000. 


Bow River Project.—During 1952, P.F.R.A. continued work on enlarging the 
main canal. Total expenditure given by that organization in the 1951-52 report 
was $6,738,745. This amount has been augmented by 1952 expenditure and will 
be greatly exceeded in 1953 when the Travers Dam will be built. 

The Government of Alberta has made an initial appropriation for 1953-54 
of $250,000 for development of the Retlaw-Lomond tract. 


William Pearce Irrigation Project.—During 1952, the Water Resources Office 
submitted a brief to the Royal Commission investigating the merits of the South 
Saskatchewan Project (in Saskatchewan), pointing out that the Wiliam Pearce 
project provided a more economical method of irrigating those lands in Saskatchewan 
covered by the South Saskatchewan proposal and in addition will irrigate the large 
tract near Hanna in Alberta. The Commission recommended that the entire 
Saskatchewan River problem be reviewed. This recommendation would entail 
the inclusion of the William Pearce project. 

In 1952, further studies were made of the suitability of the soils in those areas 
blocked out for the William Pearce project. 


Macleod Irrigation District—The Water Resources Office reconstructed part 
of the distribution system and built a considerable portion of new distribution works. 
Expenditure on this development for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, totalled $30,188. 


Lake-Level Stabilization.—In co-operation with Ducks Unlimited, three projects 
were constructed in 1952—at Moore and Tucker Lakes near Bonnyville, and at 
Grey’s Lake near Hemaruka. All of these projects consist of dams in the outlets to 
lakes with pipes inserted under the dams to permit continuous flow. The Water 
Resources Office built, for fishing and recreation, two dams for the Department of 
Lands and Forests—one at Elkwater Lake near Medicine Hat and the Hartell Dam, 
near Turner Valley. Expenditure on the five dams was about $25,000. 
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Heart River Project——During 1952, five 36-inch water-control gates were 
installed on the combined roadway and control structure at the outlet of Winagami 
Lake. The question is under consideration of augmenting the domestic water 
supply for the town of McLennan by means of a canal from Lake Winagami 
to Kimiwan. Study of the power development from Winagami Lake is being 
conducted. 


Stream Control.—The Highwood River at High River has a definite tendency 
at high stages of flow to return to its ancient channel down the Little Bow Valley. 
This would be disastrous as the waters of the Highwood merge with those of the 
Bow to serve two large irrigation diversions. Moreover, the existence of the town 
of High River depends on the effectiveness of the control measures. The work of 
dyking the right bank of the river has gone on for several years but, because of the 
shifting channel conditions, further dyking will be necessary. 


The following projects were built in 1952:— 


(1) A new canal and dyke system was built to create increased flow at the 
point where the Trans-Canada Highway crosses Mackay Creek near Walsh. 


(2) Serious flooding in the city of Medicine Hat occurred in the spring of 
1952 from overflow of Sevenpersons and Ross Creeks. The work of cleaning out the 
channels of these streams was started in 1952 and was continued in 1953. 


(3) The Oldman River has, for years, been wearing away its bank at the town 
of Fort Macleod; a new channel was built in 1952 to redirect the flow of the river. 


(4) A dyke was constructed along the Bow River to protect a low-lying area 
in Bowness. 


(5) A small river diversion project was built on the Belly River near Standoff 
to ensure water delivery to two pumping licensees and also to save valuable private 
property from inundation. 


(6) In the spring of 1952, violent flood flow of Michichi Creek eroded the banks 
of the new channel built in 1951; the most vulnerable stretches of the channel were, 
therefore, lined with creosoted timber. 


The following amounts were expended on provincial government projects 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1953:— 


Project Amount Purpose 
$ 
frguwood River Protection: is... ..<ss«sscecsecscocace 45,118 Flood control 
Mackay Creek at Walsh.............. Nhe core care eens 36, 690 Flood control 
meemacleod Irrigation District... 5.0... oced ccna ceosecess 30,188 Trrigation 
Oldman Diversion at Macleod...............cccececeece 22,377 Stream control 
weeneuetiver Diversion: : 0... 0s... ose hee oes hoelce cae 3,161 Stream control 
Sevenpersons and Ross Creeks at Medicine Hat......... 35, 030 Flood control 
Pammmmberseke Dam os. oF 8S oleae ok cca tece ek 7,090 Recreation 
See 2 BLY Ro oe EE ne SP ae Peels oi; 9,855 Recreation 
MMMNMMR EOE TOENETSION S26 5. s.c..loetes ob oo cea ok os sche 6,204 Stream control 
Bow River Protection (Bowness)..........eccecececeeces 10,308 Flood control 
PLLOUAT eee re Assen eye rye fate it we eed 206, 021 


Water Power—Calgary Power Limited commenced construction of the Bears- 
paw dam, located on the Bow River a few miles above Calgary. This project when 
completed will produce some 22,000 h.p. of electric energy and, by creating a small 
storage for ice accumulations, is the first step towards solving winter flooding 
n the Calgary-Bowness area. 
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A project which is indirectly connected with power development is the creation 
of a dam on the Vermilion River at Vermilion by Canadian Utilities Limited for 
condensing cooling water. This Company also increased its diversion from the 
Red Deer River at Drumheller for the same purpose. 

Peace River Dugout Program.—The Provincial Department of Agriculture 
extends assistance for the construction of dugouts in the Peace River area because 
of a serious lack of underground water. Assistance is on the basis of six cents per 
cubic yard up to a maximum of $120 per dugout (2,000 cubic yards) and, to Mar. 31, 
1953, totalled $184,725 on 2,048 dugouts. The program, which is of incalculable 
benefit to the Peace River area, is administered by District Agriculturists. 

Ground Water.—The Provincial Government has recently passed new legis- 
lation regarding the study of ground water; it is expected that a start on this 
program will be made in 1953. 

British Columbia.*—About 17 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia 
is under cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,100,000 
acres developed give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this 
arable area there exist 150,000 acres of irrigated land, an acreage considered to be . 
less than one-half the ultimate total that can be served by water (approximately 
350,000 acres). 

About two-thirds of the irrigated area is ‘made up of individual projects, while 
the remaining 50,000 acres are served by the larger irrigation projects listed below. 

* Prepared by E. H. Tredcroft, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Victoria, B.C. 
5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1952 
Aver- 
Trri- Trri- age 
Project Water Supply gable | gated Irri- Locality 
Area Area | gation 
Charge 
acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
Projechindraas oc ren ier ec Okanagan River............ 5,000 | 4,200 | 12-50 |Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation ’ 
Systems— 
Penticton Municipality. ...|Penticton and Ellis Creeks..| 2,500 | 2,200 | 18-00 Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality.|Trout and Eneas Creeks....} 3,448 | 3,407 13-44 s 
Irrigation Districts— 
Balfour Irrigation District. |Laird Creek...........-.... 240 150 —  |Kootenay Valley 
Bankhead: es sete. cere Kelowna and Mission Creeks 85 85 17-00 |Okanagan Valley 
‘Barriere: Were nerace sare Barriene River. sae nec 225 129 2-50 Bee Thompson 
alley 
BAGs Hruitlandset ter eye. Jameson and North Thomp- 
SOM REVEISs ood cape gels es ae 2,648 2,082 17-25 oe 
Black Mountain:......2.-- Mission* Greek, e€t@)oon-ss ae 4,275 3,995 15:00 |Okanagan Valley 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry. Creek? .5.0-2) a< 150 30 2-70 |Columbia Valley 
Bowundarys Liners sedccher Osoyoosibaket.:< ete supa 96 96 | 18-00 |Okanagan Valley 
Bient, Davis. een eeciet creer Massion:@nreckes sane aee ree 480 405 6-00 - 
Ca wStoieinns sees cect autre Similkameen River......... 643 481 14-00 + 
(CNASOS dean eee oe Glise'Creeki econ 7 seo aos 639 625 2-50 ps Thompson 
alley 
Covert ceckritce. «eee eee Ath ote ulyn@ ree Kristie 278 278 4-50 |Near Grand Forks — 
Dartheldie +. coonsee cient Lindquist Creek...........- 363 200 — ee Thompson 
alley 
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5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1952—concluded 


Project 


Irrigation Districts—concl. 
East Creston 
Ellison 


Pe 
oe 


MMIII OS i. oth ong o's bag) 6 
Grand Forks 


oY 


ee ey 


EON oe). wea ts cle'th oben 
BMERINIOO Sco ss cis bein hac eS 
Malcolm Horie............ 
Merritt Central 
Naramata 


ee 


ad 


Okanagan Falls........... 
Okanagan Mission......... 
Osoyoos 
PURLEY Bhs .0 leiiiceneiare 6 és. 33:50 
Peachland 


ee 


Se ee ee 


Robson 
Beotiye Oreek 5.5 so. 
South East Kelowna 
South Vernon 
BOUGRO TOOK. ob ccc ccaes sc 
VAG 0 2) 


ey 


se ee ee 


ee ee) 


Vernon 


er 


ee 


Winfield and Okanagan 
Centre 
Wynndel 


Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Fruitlands Company..... 
Woods Lake Water Com- 


ee 


ee eer eres e er eereree 


oe ee ae 


Water Supply 


eee eer eer seen 


B.X. (Swan Lake) Creek... 
Kelowna Creek 
Kettle River 


eee reer se esos 


North Thompson River.... 


Marron River, Shatford 

Creek settee on oct: 
Ashnola River, ete 
Joseph Creek 
Coldwater River. ......... 
Lequime, Naramata, Rob- 

inson Creeks 


Ce 


Ce ee ary 


ee ee ee ee 


es ee soee 


SCAN Woe heen ter aioe ate ccc 
Haynes Creek, etc.......... 
Bong aeons Secs) tras 3 
Peachland Creek 
Dog Creek 
iPass Creek Sea io, 
Scotty Creek icy. ee 
Hydraulic Creek 
Vernon Creek 


Cy 


Ce ee i? 


ee 
ce 
ee 


Kindersley Creek.:.......: 
Coldstream, Paradise 
(Creeks 6tes, Wot aes 
Knouff Creek, ete 
Powers Creek 


eevee reeons 


ed 


Vernon Creek 
Duck Creek 


peewee reo receceseas 


ee a er a 


Bruce Creek 


ee 


Aver- 
Trri- Trri- age 
gable | gated | Irri- Locality 
rea Area | gation 
Charge 
acres | acres $ 
LAAT 272 4-50 | Kootenay Valley 
962 — 5-55 |Okanagan Valley 
101 49 6-00 33 
1770 eles ts 00 2 
2,500 | 2,000 noe Kettle Valley 
3-1 
Gravity|| North Thompson 
1,662 1,250 6-31 Valley 
Pumping} J 
600 535 | 23-41 |Okanagan Valley 
1,120 940 13-50 |Similkameen Valley 
220 150 3-00 | Near Cranbrook 
125 100 2-50 | Nicola Valley 
969 907 | 19-50 |Okanagan Valley 
530 209 | 10-00 od 
446 367 | 16-00 < 
203 25 — 
292 292 | 22-00 : 
771 455 | 15-00 sf 
162 129 | 15-00 |Columbia Valley 
262 250 6-00 sf 
1,863 863 4-50 |Okanagan Valley 
4,019 2,680 13-32 bh 
319 207 3:60 oe 
320 309 | 12-60 < 
107 107 3:00 pouty Thompson 
alley 
1,498 258 5-00 |Columbia Valley 
12,000 | 7,779 | 12-50 |Okanagan Valley 
298 155 5-50 € 
798 772 | 15:30 ‘§ 
1,898.) 1,885} 15-55 oe 
516 417 4-50 | Kootenay Valley 
2,000 367 3-50 |Columbia Valley 
832 832 7-50 |Okanagan Valley 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture * 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture 


is a responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Valuable information is 


obtained through the Decennial Census of Canada and the Census of the Prairie 


Provinces. 


Volume VI of the Census of Canada, 1951. 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of 
agriculture on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly 
to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm 
lands, wages of farm labour and prices received by farmers for their products. The 
secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, dairying, milling 


and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. 


Complete details of the 1951 Census of Agriculture may be found in 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 
t Copies obtainable from the Dominion Statistician or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ont. 
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In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies 
as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada also send in 
reports voluntarily. 


The figures for 1949 to 1952 (except for 1951 Census data) contained in this 
Section do not include those for Newfoundland, though that Province came into 
Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in 
Newfoundland’s economy. The climate is not well suited to the production of any 
but the hardier crops and the amount of pasture land and arable soil is limited. 


Subsection 1.—Farm Income and Capital 


Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of farm cash income are based on reports of 
marketings and prices received by farmers for principal farm products and are 
subject to revision. The estimates include the amounts paid on account of wheat 
participation certificates, oats, barley and flax (to the end of 1950) adjustment and 
equalization payments. Also included are those Federal and Provincial Government ~ 
payments that farmers receive as subsidies to prices. It is estimated that, during 
1952, Canadian farmers (excluding Newfoundland farmers) realized $2,778,300,000 
from the sale of farm products and from participation payments on previous year’s 
grain crops, an amount only 1-2 p.c. below the revised and all-time high cash income 
of $2,811,900,000 estimated for 1951. Supplementary payments made to western 
farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act amounted to 
only $5,100,000 as compared with $13,800,000 and $10,400,000 paid during 1950 
and 1951, respectively. 


The maintenance of farm cash income at near-record levels in 1952 can be 
largely attributed to a substantial increase in receipts from the sale of field crops 
which offset, to a great extent, the decline in cash returns from live stock and some 
of the live-stock products. 


Spring marketings of grain were exceptionally heavy in Western Canada as a 
result of the heavy carryover of both threshed and unthreshed portions of the 1951 
crop. Weather conditions were excellent during the growing and harvesting seasons ; 
of 1952 with the result that prairie farmers were able to produce record crops of high 
quality. At the beginning of the year the initial price for wheat was $1.40 per bu., 
basis No. 1 Northern at the Lakehead. On Feb. 1, it was raised to $1.60 and con- 
tinued at that level until July 31 when it was again set at $1.40. Subsequent 
payments on wheat during 1952 included a 20-cent per bu. adjustment payment on 
all wheat delivered between Aug. 1, 1951, and Jan. 31, 1952, and a final payment of 
25-2 cents on all wheat delivered during the crop year 1951-52. The initial price of 
barley at the beginning of the year of 96 cents per bu., basis No. 3 C.W. 6-row at 
Lakehead, was increased to $1.16 for the period Mar. 1 to July 31 and then lowered to 
96 cents for the remainder of the year. Subsequent payments on barley, during 
1952, included a 20-cent per bu. adjustment payment on all barley delivered between 
Aug. 1, 1951, and Feb. 29, 1952, and a final payment of 14-7 cents per bu. on all 
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barley delivered during the crop year 1951-52. Initial prices for oats for the entire 
year were set at 65 cents per bu., basis No. 2 C.W. at the Lakehead, with final 
payments amounting to 18-5 cents per bu. Apart from the grain crops, the most 
spectacular increase in field-crop receipts occurred in the case of potatoes; prices 
for this commodity during 1952 averaged more than two and one-half times higher 
than those of 1951. 


CASH INCOME FROM SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS 
AND 
MILLION OPERATING EXPENSES, CANADA‘1926-52 MILLION 


3,000 — (Year ending December 31 ) — 3,000 


LEGEND 


OTHER 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
OPERATING BNE STOCK 


EXPENSES AND 
DEPRECIATION CROPS 
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[_] 
y 
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j 
Z 
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Ok 
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* Newfoundland excluded 


A general and substantial drop in average live-stock prices together with 
lower marketings of all live stock, except hogs, accounted for the significant decline 
in live-stock receipts in 1952. The greatest decline occurred in the case of cattle 
and calves. The prices of these live stock, which had been declining since the begin- 
ning of the year, declined still further after the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in February and the consequent imposition by the United States of an embargo 
on imports. Compared with 1951, hog prices were down significantly in 1952. 
From July 1951 when the peak was reached, hog prices declined from $38.86 per 
ewt. (including federal premium), basis Grade A hogs, Toronto, to $26.00 per ewt. 
by the middle of February 1952. On Feb. 16, the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board was authorized to support hog prices at this level. This basis of support 
Was continued throughout the year. Poultry and egg receipts were also down 
Substantially in 1952. Although the production of eggs and poultry meat was 
higher in 1952 than in 1951, prices were down sufficiently from the high levels of 
the previous year to more than offset this gain. On the other hand, income from 
dairying was up slightly, as a result of increased production, more than compensating 
for a decline in prices. 
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6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Source, 1950-52 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1926 to 1948, inclusive, will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 


(Part II). Figures for 1949 are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 407. 


Item 1950 
$000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— 

Wien 6 28 Le sc eea ae eh hy ai hoes oh eieiner es eens Shier recess 379,231 
Wheat participation and adjustment payments...........-. 0,025 
AEH pet a Sen aes SS Pr tanita oe RRO Tp oy OU COTIS ee” 43,496 
Barlosyoiactrek cerns ee ee ioe eel te re tdbsss oe Pha ato oleh het 46,081 
Oats and barley participation and equalization payments... 42,190 
FRO ot od oul oR hal ohek iis We sla enore Snake ais Sieg eatn tw anos Telnaes 11,081 
UL RR the MMe, Mo MUMMY ORE Cee ane meme Ors cama aNCiciS 5 e.g 9,465 
Flaxseed adjustment payments.............s+eeeeseeeeeee 30 
(Gripe eee or aE a Ree a Neem C Noein ro aomon Maso 6,349 
Clover en drerass SCOG a nme sii cicrn lene tal eon 13, 820 
Hay and: cloverty i. fo.ee sean ches seem Saar ake 3 4,274 
Totals, Grains, Seeds and Hay...............3.. 563,542 


Vegetables and Other Field Crops— 


RGtatOesie Dee es Ra hs ree aoe te eiss,wt oe eae a voishege ines ys 39, 605 
Vegota icone. .2 merci: Mente aa Be Slee oe asset inte ee 42,987 
Sugar beetan sine cee fers pee nce seater. ionande so ginuwh eluates: 13,479 
Ae) oY (CO. ca bn & GO bam Mab SOR ADO UOC Ob 6 PU CRIUUOIcOmcid om 56, 759 


Iii od aun ee eR aien sg cig OR nao A a0 DOPED Cobo caGh une sung 326 


Totals, Vegetables and Other Field Crops....... 153, 156 


Live Stock— 


Gattle and %calviesse-in. se: sak die ete Sere. Geis wei eee fhe os «i 486,707 

Sheep. anid 4am 8 fesse o.deece olen che abate ee sree Ora hs aloo 5, eta 16, 267 

18 fey ce RS cn AGEAe RS Cun mEaG odd” GoataHa to. soo eUDee naa 317, 463 

Poultry. See ee erro ies cu tti C eee eee tion Totes emeemiate + Siarey 75, 182 

Totals Tivie: SbOCK eerie clieeme cries 895,569 

Dairy: productSaessesuk. Rao RET Gomi em ae OL ee ye 330,088 

FOULS ete free tote es Padi Heaney AM stark racic irae 41,585 
Other Principal Farm Products— 

Cae SOE Se eS Sec oem gs RO Cpr) Stic 0 Cogan Sete OOO 96,147 
WOO iacesccres oacle ce tee teens eis Moderate cis et gie a) eters eee eaters, eheterave 3,922 
je Koen das font ccitnnarht omc kiS cnn oon CLS Ie 05, OCC 4,144 
(Maple products. aommigaec fan catwrtectien ciate hee cin crrecererra 7,180 


Miscellancousstarmuproductss cee sek aceite at rie suciat ieeke 41,781 
Rorest products sOlcdc Oth farms. eevehs arith ee eva le orate 64, 304 
I Mitghennaovviy AMAA Shee setae ce. Gera oer oS Goo NS Gea Gee 11,808 


Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products....| 2,218,226 


Supplementary ipayanents lyase sce iets eh teleteieriess «oreo 13, 806 


Totals; CashiIncomes, 2202 see cae weshierseen 25227, 032 


1951 
$000 


426,415 
271,350 
58, 849 
65,741 
41,530 
12,855 
17,774 


12,054 
11,696 
3,323 


921,587 


36,519 
55.452 
16,439 
57, 442 


165, 852 


493,396 

17,194 
385, 783 
123, 280 


1,019, 653 


374,194 
42,045 


126,375 
3,864 
5,781 
5,778 


141,798 


52,731 
85,354 
8,735 


2,811,949 


10,356 


2,822,305 


1952 
$000 


583,534 
165,708 
69, 622 
121,027 
57,589 
23,714 
26, 445 


13, 661 
9,081 
1,328 


74, 263 
68,314 
14,792 
66, 423 


223,792 


330, 124 

10, 286 
335, 826 
115, 874 


792,110 


380, 945 
42, 653 
104, 957 
2,052 
5, 146 
8, 232 
120,387 


51,319 
84,097 
11,331 


1,071,709 


es 


2,778,343 


—— 


5,131 


— 


2,783,474 | 


ee es ee ee eee ee ee ae 


1 Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other government subsidies have 


been included in cash income from individual commodities. 


. 
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-* %—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1950-52 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1926 to 1945, inclusive, will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 
(Part II). Figures for 1946-49 are given in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 408. 


Province 1950 1951 1952 
$000 $006 $000 
RHEIN ATAC Se RAL ee aes ar eh! 2 HOR cei bo iaisi cia povarcse clon. tencerottc * sts aid 

to chalet 2h are aS) 0s (eR i ee CC 21,619 26, 676 31,281 
MEN et TW Ne sn ash MSIE cress Bh eee hGA  Canrick 37,981 44,574 37,388 
MMMMETISIUICLG MUS ELI s: ase tc oa le tite bois ache a Rivame tad ror: 43, 655 48,157 48,943 
NE BNE ene ta eee EVAL T IR Ps GH Sct y Orc vcs 5 a, o, bvocas woecvert bobiha eave ars 355, 685 426,376 385, 927 
EE ya SAS oO A ae ag | sa eT eS 679,757 790, 934 714,898 
EERE RE Tere sao tc ee Neh oh rao a/c Gate lewioduetecear oe 197, 254 262,391 246,065 
EMU IROWVLN Es PRCA AE cyt he is BG Ss orate Bic arslocaeoraiens Gatlsamele 412,455 631,032 698, 960 
ERs ones Ne etre eR oy vc cow Ge heeb es 363, 458 466,047 506, 660 
MMMRETEAMRO A TIIN OLS he ye rarays oreo. 6 RLS ROS Potice bk eve ehiee aclorcien 101,362 115, 762 108, 221 
PLODAIS Ee Pet aee cer oR RIA. as Meche ace cae 25218, 226 2,811, 949 2,778,048 


Farm Net Income.—Preliminary estimates indicate that during 1952 


Canadian farm operators (excluding Newfoundland farmers) realized a net income 


from farming operations of $1,949,900,000. This figure, the second highest on 
record, is 11 p.c. lower than the record high net income of $2,188,600,000 realized 
in 1951 and 35 p.c. higher than the 1950 estimate of $1,448,100,000. The decline 
from the level reached in 1951 was the net result of a decrease of 4 p.c. in gross 
farm income and an increase of 6 p.c. in farm operating expenses, including 
depreciation charges. The decline in gross farm income was the result of slightly 
lower returns from the sale of farm products and a substantial drop in the value 
of year-end changes in farm-held stocks of grains and live stock. Income in kind 
for 1952 was virtually unchanged from 1951. Nearly all items included in farm 
operating expenses were higher in 1952 than in 1951, the result of generally higher 
prices for goods and services bought by farmers and greater numbers of farm machines 
on farms requiring increased outlays for operation and maintenance. 


8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1950-52 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Item 1950° 1951° 1952 
$000 $000 $000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm products................. 2213206 2,811,949 2,778,343 
Mme ind ae a ee ee. 383, 478 434,553 433,722 
8. Value of changes in inventory..............0.ececeececes +130, 729 +353, 493 +237, 625 
Meee (aross income (Items 14-2++3)............ccccccccesceecs 2,727,433 3,599,995 3,449, 690 
MMMONCPALING EXPENSES... 0 cook cece Vlececceccececeee 1,119, 089 1,225,441 1,292,578 
Meeeprecistion charges.............\eccsseecicseeccnaccen 174, 069 196,271 212,346 
7. Total operating and depreciation (Items 5+6)........... 1,293,158 Padoterie 1,504,924 
8. Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items 
ip a aa SS Oe eae e ie ee eee 1,434, 275 2,178, 283 1,944, 766 
9. Supplementary payments...............0.ceeceeceececees 13, 806 10,356 Diol 
10. Net income of farm operators from farming operations 
NG ae Tk” Nad Sule Si Iain Rca aA i oe See 1,448, 081 2,188, 639 1,949, 897 


1 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


wh 4 
” 
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9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1950-52 


Norr.—Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made 
under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


Province 1950° 1951° 1952 
= $’000 $7000 $7000 
Newfound lands acs cin ait eraas tee ters oun Reayeccicle seein oieaed. Re a Ae 

Princedkid Ward [Sland yon ne Saree eter aiaie cibrerere cles ceeicte anes 12,771 17,613 20,920 
INO Wal SCOEIS eee cece on ie einolane roan Reine eee ei eos 22,204 27,041 19,231 
New Brunswick Wetciie. acm ae eens ala spake cue se EGR 30,341 36, 525 34, 423 
YE Gs 05 cca 9 eet aos as sche « Ree UIA es as steiner PO pate alrie's ps 247,401 333, 397 267, 089 
ONEATIONS ore ie oe ETE anata Ree Suction etary ets 461,811 576, 404 454,534 
iN) Gri Fo] OF: ee SS cer ely ceo Re IIs cade ReaAETCIAL Brean te Cri 128, 298 180,758 158, 628 
SaclcatChe wall: tenet tants fae oe oh ee can suai ere 269,572 553,765 574,477 
Aber tame. ero eso oo ro re eater see santas neater eaatere 232, 242 401,309 372,328 
Britishs@olumbiaey. sate one cre cee che tics oeeientomieinieete sincere 43,441 61, 827 48, 267 
TOtals eee race oe co ieee Blots Ciena eens 1,448,081 2,188, 639 1,949,897 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital” as 
used in Table 10 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals on fur 
farms. The value of lands and buildings for intercensal years is based on the value of ~ 
occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual values of farm 
implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales reported each year. 


10.—Current Value of Farm Capital, by Province, 1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
; Imple- Imple- 
Province Lands and| ments Live Total Lands and| ments Live Total 
Buildings | and Ma- | Stock? Buildings| and Ma- | Stock? ? 
chinery! chinery! 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland.... eo Pa: e Ss ae BE fs a 
Per lslandersene. 55, 647 8, 864 17, 465 81,976 60,710 9,721 23,651 94, 082 
Nova Scotia...... 110, 253 16,975 33,798] 161,026] 116,648 18, 592 40, 081 175, 321 
New Brunswick... 118,277 16,731 31,513] 166,521 120, 648 18,414 39,702) 178,759 
Quebeciste saves: 718,482] 121,882) 325,253] 1,165,617] 805,418} 136,689] 418,448) 1,360,555 
Ontartows anes 1,394,089] 279,678] 582,435] 2,256,202] 1,672,907) 323,421) 828,068) 2,824,396 
IManitobasoaeeen ss. 527,880| 154,209] 114,933] 797,022] 568,527; 173,259] 166,272) 908,058 
Saskatchewan..... 1,236,313) 313,107} 206,102] 1,755,522|| 1,331,509) 355,042) 283,419) 1,969,970 
Aliberbaseey- tiene. 1,090,554] 235,135} 256,822] 1,582,511] 1,152,716] 264,291) 374,624) 1,791,631 
British Columbia. . 166, 333 32,424 58,117) 256,874 175,814 35, 184 79,820) 290,818 
Totalsie eee 5,417,828] 1,179, 005| 1,626,438] 8,223,271] 6,004,892) 1,334,613) 2,254,085) 9,593,590 
1 Includes trucks and automobiles. 2 Includes poultry and animals on fur farms. 


Value of Farm Lands.—The average value of occupied farm lands in Canada 
for 1952 is reported at $48 per acre. This represents an increase of 2-1 p.c. over the 
average value in 1951 and an increase of 100 p.c. over the 1935-39 average. Increases 
in farm land values over 1951 levels were recorded in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. In the latter Province no change was recorded 
between 1951 and 1952. The all-Canada average is determined by weighting the 
provincial averages by the area of occupied farm land in each province. The upward 
trend in farm land values from pre-war levels reflects, at least in part, the relative 
changes that have occurred in the price levels of farm products and of the things 
farmers buy. The DBS index of farm prices of agricultural products for 1952 
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was 170-4 p.c. above the 1935-39 level while, for the same year, the index of prices 
of commodities and services used by farmers, including living costs, increased 
128-6 p.c. from the 1935-39 base period level. 


11.—Average Vaiues per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands, by Province, Selected 
Years, 1910-52 


Nore.—Figures include unimproved lands and buildings. 
LSS SSS SS SSS SSS 


Province 191011920 1929/1935) 1939/1940) 1941/1942) 1943/1944] 1945/1946] 1947/1948] 1949|1950| 1951/1952 - 


Newfoundland...... SMM E Oe oval tease aren eke s] ese i |i veal [ewer | Mere onved tase fe [ee | eae tl 
PGE SIANIC x5. sce « Sl | 49 |. 43 | 31.) 85.| 32 | 34.| 37 | 87 | 41 | 43 | 49 47 | 51 | 52 | 55 | 60 | 61 
Nova Scotia........ 25 | 43 | 36 | 31 | 33 | 28 | 31 | 33] 35 | 41 |] 41 | 42 46 | 48 | 49 | 52 | 55 | 54 
New Brunswick..... 19 | 35 | 35 | 25 | 29 | 24 ; 25 | 30 | 33 | 40 | 40 | 39 44 | 44 |} 45 |] 51 | 52] 51 
ie co 43 | 70 | 55 | 41 | 44 | 44 | 50] 55 |\58 | 58 | 57 59 | 61 | 63 | 59 | 66 | 74 | 76 
BONBSTION. ca: ck. sss 48 | 70 | 60 | 42 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 48 | 56 | 58 | 57 | 59 64 | 68 | 71 | 75 | 90 | 92 
Manitoba....o...... 29 | 39 | 26 | 17 | 17 | 16 | 17] 18] 19 | 20 | 21 | 25 27 | 34 | 36 | 39 | 42 | 43 
Saskatchewan...... 22 | 32 | 25 | 17 | 15 | 15 | 141] 15 | 15 | 17 | 18 LOM ele 2424s OG mE Ogio 
MMUISET Cc hel es of eee 24 | 32 | 28 | 16 | 16 | 16] 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 91 2231, | 33.1) 85-1) 871) 87 


British Columbia...| 74 |175 | 90 | 58 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 62 | 62 | 64 | 67 | 70 | 75 | 79 | 84 87 | 92 | 93 


Canada Average!.| 33 | 48 | 37 | 24 | 25 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 30 | 32 | 35 39 | 40 | 43 | 47 | 48 


1 See text preceding table. 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production, based on the period 
1935-39 inclusive, represents a measure of “net farm production”. This is achieved 
by removing duplication, such as when feed grains credited to field-crop production 
reappear in the form of live stock and live-stock products. 


The index established a new record for Canada in 1952 when it reached 165-0 : 
almost one point higher than the previous record of 164-2 established in 1942. 


12.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, 
by Province, 1941-52 


(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Note.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics for April-June, 1952. Figures for 1935-40 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year Bet Tg ASNS: N.B Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
OT 90-6 91-3 101-9 108-27; 107-9} 133-9 110-1 100-9 113-4 109-1r 
Mane oo cide 4c « 121-9 88-5 104-0 121-7 125-0 174-2 247-8 184-2 99-9 164-2 
DS on 102-7 89-6 133-2 112-3 89-4 152-2 138-1 104-6 114-7 113-7 
LS ee 119-2 107-3 136-8 131-1 114-0 145-1 196-4 125-1 140-0 140-4 
Se 121-3 80-7 106-7 100-7 107-6 116-8 129-3 97-6 131-1 110-9 
ae. aca 123-6 100-3 119-6 112-2 117-6 139-1 138-7 122-7 151-9 125-6 
Bere. ..s.3:, 128-9 86-7 119-0 102-6 107-7 122-1 128-2 115-8 146-8 116-0 
0 133-3 91-8 124-3 121-6 119-0 143-8 131°8 118-5 143-7 125-1 
ae 158-8 105-1 145-8 126-4 124-9 125-7 128-1 98-1 148-7 122-3 
Le 147-7 105-7 137-4 133-4 131-0 139-0 169-9 123-8 134-0 139-0 
a 3 119-9 88-5 108-4 137-8 131-6 145-4 217-3 160-9 127-3 155-8 
eo 135-5 80-2 105-3 120-7 119-2 162-4 265-3 176-9 129-9 165-0 

| 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


Canadian farmers in 1952 harvested record crops of wheat, barley and soybeans 
and near-record crops of rye, sugar beets and shelled corn. In Western Canada, 
the major grain-producing area, excellent weather prevailed throughout the 
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season in sharp contrast to 1951 when much of the grain had to be left in the fields 
for harvest the following spring. In many parts of Eastern Canada, on the other 
hand, unfavourable weather conditions interfered with seeding, plant growth and 
harvesting and, although yields of practically all the principal grain crops were 
above average, they were below those of 1951. 


Favourable weather in Western Canada in 1952 contributed to producing a 
crop not only of record volume but also of high quality. Almost 66 p.c. of the 
wheat inspected during the crop year 1952-53 graded No. 4 Northern or higher 
(excluding “Toughs” and “Damps’’), in marked contrast to only 32 p.c. in 1951-52 


. ey 


when an abnormally wet harvesting season reduced grades sharply. Similar — 


improvement in grades was also evident in Western oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 


The gross value of production of principal field crops produced on Canadian 
farms in 1951, based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1951-52 
crop year, was estimated at $2,124,000,000—the first time that the total value has 
exceeded the two-billion-dollar level. Largely as a result of record wheat and 


barley crops, the gross value of field crops produced in 1952 is expected to exceed. 


the 1951 record. Estimates of the value of the 1952 crops, based on average prices 
received by farmers in the crop year ended July 31, 1953, will be published in 
DBS crop reports issued at regular intervals throughout the year and in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


13.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1951 and 1952, 
with Five-Year Average, 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


| 
Crop Yield Aver- Crop Yield Aver-| mm 
and Area per | q Hee age - oral and Area per | q Ses age 2 ee 
Year Acre | CUC#9 | price} * 24 Year Acre | GUC | Price HY 
000 7000 =| $ per , 000 7000 | $ per , 
acres b bu bu. $'000 acres bu bu u $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1945-49] 24,717 | 14-8 | 366,349 | 1-62 | 593,271 Av. 1945-49] 1,429 | 35-4 | 50,551 | 0-85 | 42,859 
TOSI eee 95,254 | 21-9 | 552,657 | 1-55 | 855,137 |] 1951......: 1,524 | 44-9 | 68,509 | 1-01 69, 485 
1052 oper 25,995 | 26-5 | 687,922 2 2 1952 eae 1,570 | 40-3 | 68,205 2 2 
Oats— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1945-49] 12,021 | 28-4 | 341,612 | 0-67 | 229,883 |) Av. 1945-49} 1,135 8-2 9,253 | 3-84 | 35,489 
TOO dias sete s 11,897 | 41-0 | 488,191 | 0-76 | 369,296 || 1951....... 1,158 8:5 9,897 | 3-90 | 38,616 
1OGZS.. aera 11,062 | 42-2 | 466,805 2 2 A ODO) erence 1,206 | 10-7 | 12,961 2 2 
Barley— Potatoes— 
Av. 1945-49] 6,717 | 21-5 | 144,688 | 0-94 | 136,599 || Av. 1945-49 509 | 156-0} 79,282 | 1-11 | 87,669 
OBIE gee 7 SAO SLO Ml 24D, c1Se1 te Oi) 2690900 | MQ ONeme mrt 285 | 169-7} 48,355 | 2-03 | 98,077 
W952 satrewee 8,477 | 34-4 | 291,379 2 2 DGD ow wok 294 | 200-4] 58,957 2 2 
Tame ton 7000 =| $ per 
Rye— Hay— tons | ton 
Av. 1945-49} 1,128 | 11-2 | 12,654 | 1-86 | 23,482 Av. 1945-49} 11,269 | 1-62 | 18,256 |15-03 274, 474 
nis) Pee mee ee 1,127 | 15-7 | 17,647 | 1-56 | 27,575 || 1951...... ‘| 10,538 | 1-85 | 19,484 [15-26 |297, 238 
1O5 2 ieee. 1,257 | 19-5 | 24,557 2 “ 105 2c ene 10,682 | 1-79 | 19,090 2 2 


1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 See footnote }, Table 14. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1951 and 1952, with Five-Year Average, 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 


000 ac. | ’000 ac. | 000 ac. || ’000 bu.! ’000 bu.! ’000 bu.|| $’000 $000 


WHEAT 
oe Ie en a EE I. ghee sy ORR a keer a 
Maritimes— 

Prince Edward Island........... 5 5 4 107 113 85 167 226 
RVAMSCOUR Oot ox. oes che odeees 2 1 1 29 26 22 43 52 
New SENS WICK: 2... 66Gb cass ces 3 3 3 55 78 62 92 152 
Totals, Maritimes............. 10 9 8 191 217 169 302 430 

Central Canada— 
SoG ed Sea ares ee 24 12 ifn 412 267 220 633 513 
Ontario (a) winter wheat........ 719 703 650) 20,970} 19,696} 20,800) 33,066) 40,574 
(b) spring wheat........ 43 44 ai 867 952 760) 1,376) 1,961 
Totals, Central Canada........ 786 759 698] 22,249} 20,915] 21,780] 35,075} 43,048 


Prairie Provinces— 


MME Das iwit cee cwe obese s 2,442 pap 326 2,368) 48,160} 52,000) 57,000] 79,827 83,720 
BARKACCHOWAN sail. clk 14,438} 15,635} 16,432! 185,220} 325,000] 435,000|| 301 , 085} 494,000 
UL SYS ES Sa ae 6,920 6, 424 6,404 107,540) 152,000) 172,000) 171,983} 229 , 520 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 23,800) 24,385} 25,204! 340,920] 529,000 664,000!) 552,895) 807,240 
Mabie Columbia. .........:.i02.. 122 101 86 2,989 2,525 1,973 4,999 4,419 
SSUES as es ea ae 24,718! 25,2541 25,995] 366,349! 552,657 687, 922|| 593,271! 855,137 

OATS 
RS eee Pe se ee es ee CA lle SED Ee 

Maritimes— 

Prince Edward Island........... 118 100 96 4,379 3,900 3,456 8,356 3,510 
MGW ARS COURS Ao. os. cl vioee cece 69 62 56 2,389 2,650 2,000 2,039 2,650 


191 175 155) 6,599) 6,700} 4,650) 5,171] 5;963 


378 337 307] 18,367} 13,250) 10,462 10,566] 12,123 


1,481) 1,396) 1,363) 35,462} 47,985] 37,483]| 28,745] 47,505 
1,673] 1,749} 1,732|| 63,168} 82,218} 67,560) 47,005] 73,174 


3,154) 3,145; 3,095] 98,630} 130,203] 105,043] 75,750] 120,679 


PEG ee ea is ois ok loxgn See ee 


lh 1,542) 1,643) 1,611)/ 51,300} 58,000] 65,000] 33,205} 41,180 
Saskatchewan................... 4,212) 3,815} 3,362) 99,400} 148,000) 152,000] 61,734] 100,640 
ee 2,654) 2,854) 2,587] 75,000} 134,000} 129,000] 45,962] 91,120 


Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 


@ritish Columbia................. 


8,408] 8,312) 7,560) 225,700} 340,000] 346,000!) 140, 901 232, 940 


81 103 100} 3,915] 4,738) 5,300) 2,666} 3,554 
12,021! 11,897! 11, 062|| 341,612| 488,191] 466,805] 229,883! 369,296 


1 1952 values not available at time of going to press;/estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1951 and 1952, with Five- Year Average, 1945-49—continued 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province vere : art 
age 1951 1952 age 1951 1952 age 1951 
1945-49 - 1 
000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 bu.! ’000 bu.| 7000 bu.|! $’000 $000 
BARLEY 
wee oe id. ieee ee eee ee ee eee 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island........... sal 4 4 324 131 126 331 165 
INOWaiSGOblaine ese ere 8 4 4 221 141 118 249 190 
New Bruns wicker aac ome er < 12 14 10 364 476 268 406 595 
Totals, Maritimes............- sl 22 18 909 748 512 986 950 
Central Canada— 
Quebechoe scarce ae sree eters 137 62 61 3,076 1, 847 1,556 3,014 2,438 
Ontario mer week aeshide See tec ce eto 256 194 203 8,193 7,339 6, 689 7, 867 9,541 
Totals, Central Canada........ 393 256 264|| 11,269 9,186 8,245] 11,241) 11,979 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manibobacies aeaeectee ates. secs 1,795} 2,040} 2,165] 42,900} 56,000} 71,000) 41,416 63, 280 
Sackatchewanenn erie rai _ 2,377| 2,449] 2,644] 43,500) 73,000) 92,000) 40,125 78, 840 
IN Sek meta AS opie coeaa Gun oon an 2,106 3,041 3,336|| 45,600} 105,000} 118,000) 42,326] 113, 400 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 6,278 7,530 8,145!) 132,000) 234,000} 281,000} 123, 867| 255,520 
British @olum bianco teers 15 32 51 510 1,284 1,622 505 1,502 
Totals eee 6,717| 77,8401 8,477] 144,688) 245,218! 291,379 136,599\ 269,951 
Oe ty bin Ped BA ele ee oe Se 
FALL RYE 
id ee Ste pe Wee ee Re ee re 
Central Canada— 
OWeb6Gi.. 0c. ano vs ae oe Peet: 10 5 4 166 102 72 PAP 168 
OBO oa docoaomooDaddonk oUsox 87 72 75 1,810 1,505 1,494 2,964 27518 
Totals, Central Canada........ 97 77 79ll 1,976} 1,607) 1,566] 3,181) ~ 2,682 
Prairie Provinces— 
Nianitobacen tmeethccateente ee 40 42 44 664 685 750 15132)" Sele se 
Saslcapehewa Wee icteric i cersust: 496 404 379 4,023 5, 200 7,000 7,883 8,112 
Wiperbaervenrcs ee ates geet ota ersiare 201 186 254 3, 026 Billo 5, 400 5, 704 5, 736 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 737 632 677 7,718 9,610) 13,150) 14,719} 14,903 
IBTicishi@ olin bide cers aeee seal 1 2 y2 21 60 67 38 89 
Motals eu eae see eee 835 712 758 9,710\ 11,2771 14,783] 17,938! 17,673 


nS 


SPRING RYE 


i ge ee ree 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitobas ts icone sortna stan a ae 10 11 fal 141 150 174 253 231 
Saskatche wanes rer dese 4 163 306 363, 1,638] 4,600) 7,200 3,078) 7,176 
IN SGiUp aRmawae Ge ab op HOt Madeucs 120 98 126], 1,165} 1,620) 2,400] 2,213) 2,495 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 293 415 500 2,944 6,370} 9,774 5,544} 9,902 
Motalsen he eee 293\ 415 500 2,944| 6,370| 9,774) 5,544 9,902 


1 1952 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1951 and 1952, with Five-Year Average, 1945-49—continued 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 


Province 


000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. || 000 bu.| ’000 bu.| ’000 bu.|| $’000 $7000 


ALL RYE 
Central Canada— ] 
MBMCOR acc + cv coun s SA vat 10 5 4 166 102 72 HWE 168 
SEO AG See. ann 87 72 75 1,810 1,505 1,494 2,964 2-613 
Totals, Central Canada........ 97 77 79} 1,976) 1,607) 1,566) 3,181} 2,681 
Prairie Provinces— 
LL Suiyd OSTA eae A a 50 8) p 55 805 835 924 1,385 1, 286 
PMKALCHOWAN . ,'chete.to/a.s cistels sé ccc ol 654 710 742 5,661 9,800} 14,200) 10,961) 15,288 
LA STR see eh eiR eran eae a aeieget 321 284 380, 4,191 5,345 7,800 7,917 8,231 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 1,025 1,047 1,177|| 10,657 ) 15,980} 22,924] 20,263} 24,805 
@eritish Columbia...............:. 1 2 m9 21 60 67 38 89 
PRGERIS EEE «ltt roene a delete oot 1,123] 1,127 1,257 12,6541 17,647) 24,557] 23,4821 27,575 
PEAS 
Central Canada— 
PSEC mrt et 8.8 AG os ite 19 3 3 261 60 58 982 274 
| TIES) hp A A 31 8 9 552 155 144 i ayes 484 
Totals, Central Canada........ 50 11 12 813 215 202) 2,557 758 
Prairie Provinces— 
“NLEbHTRE OFS oe 19 15 18 334 343 460 846 858 
BARIEAUCHEWAN J 5 lca 'cloc uc saw beees 6 1 2 91 28 27 242 63 
Lo DSIRE yo SENSO ONE ae 16 8 8 215 118 142 598 283 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 41 24 28 640 489 629 1,686} 1,204 
Gritish Columbia.:.............05 6 2 2 126 41 57 326 122 
TGLETE ss op Sete aa 97 37 43 1,579 745 888 4,569 2,084 
BEANS 
] 
Meereeronswick. .<. 022. 5-..00 0065; 1) — — 19) — — si] — 
Central Canada— 
“she CO th 12 1 1 183 16 16 760 79 
Ontario. Pete euiewre eile cosas tcc tene ae 80 57 59 1,326 1,210 IE ATs 4,900 5,058 
Totals, Central Canada........ 92 58 60 1, 509 1,226 1,293 5,660) 95; 1387 
Memtish, Columbia..........<...+.. 1 2 2 14 7 5 48 36 
PEEANS Rte rt ere cree os, 94 59 60 1,542 1,233 1,298 5,789 5,173 
SOYBEANS 
SE er rte. cs: 73 is tal 1,491| aa hes Fa00l 10,568 


1 1952 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 2 Less than 500 acres. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1951 and 1952, with Five-Year Average, 1945-49—continued 


Province 


Maritimes— 


Prince Edward Island........... 


Nova Scotia... 
* New Brunswick 


Totals, Maritimes........°...- 


Central Canada— 
Quebeew..2.. <6 
Ontarioweseeee 


Totals, Central Canada........ 


Manitobaens. a+ ve 
Totals) 22%... 


Maritimes— 


Prince Edward Island........... 


Nova Scotia... 
New Brunswick 


Fotals, Maritimes;...cdes....- 


Central Canada— 
Quebecke s2..< ce 


Totals, Central Canada........ 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoba...... 
Saskatchewan.. 
Aillbertaiess. cee 


Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 


British Columbia 
Totals 


Ontanlos.eme een 


coer er errr orererne 


ee 


ee 


Ce 


ee ee 


er 


ee ee ee ey 


ee 


Ce 


ee 


oe eeeeroeeeereesere 


ee ey 


Pe ee 


ee ee ee 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoba...... 
Saskatchewan.. 
Albertans 


ee 


see er ee oer eeeerece 


Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 


British Columbia 
Totals....... 


ree ee 


Ce ee 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Aver- ver- ver- 
age 1951 1952 age 1951 1952 age 1951 
1945-49 45- 45- 
000 ae. | 7000 ac. | ’000 ac. || 000 bu. ’000 bu.| 7000 bu.|| $7000 $000 
BUCKWHEAT 
1 2 2 27 10 9 29 14 
2 1 1 32 15 1 39 22 
15 8 9 376 245 189 460 336 
18 9 10 435 270 213 528 372 
82 44 41 1,640 1,084 865 1, 886 1,518 
121 64 63|| 2,452 1, 436 1,443 2,476 1, 857 
203 108 104) 4,092} 2,520) 2,308 4,362) 3,c05m 
4 4 10 56} 126 183 73 173 
225 124 124 4,583] 2,916| 2,704) 4,963| 3,930 
pel nielia lh ROR: baie Aaa OS eR ra alee Ne ae 
MIXED GRAINS 
61 M2: Th 2,384, 3,011 2-777) 52,018) 2 2800 
5 0) 10 173 352 392 168 422 
10 7 8 350 275 236 282 275 
76 88 sgl 2,907] 3,638] 3,405) 2,468) 3,557 
279 212 OTS 7 282| 7619 6,605] 7,247) 9,905 
989 1,081 1,129] 38,299] 51,867| 47,970 31,673! 51,867 
1,268 1,293 1,347] 45,581] 59,486} 54,575|| 38,920) 61,772 
20 33 37 518 1, 056 1,200 352 845 
20 28 24 383 1,060 1,000 275 806 
38 81 71 843] 3,159) 2,900 580} 2,401 
78 142 132 1,744) 5,275) 5,100 1,207 4,052 
8 a 2 319 110 125 264 104 
1,4301 1,524| 1,570] 50,551! 68,509! 63,205] 42,859 69,485 
FLAXSEED 
ee NO es ee eee 
36 66 75 420 960 871 1,698) 3,840 
443 655 593 4,224| 5,000) 5,700) 16,280) 19,350 
508 296 380] 3,197] 2,300} 4,300) 11,885) 9,062 
145 135 151 1,375 1,570} 2,000 5,486) 6,123 
1,096 1,086 1,124] 8,796; 8,870) 12,000) 33,651 34, 535 s 
3 7 a ai! 67 90 140 241 
1,135| 1,158| 1,206] 9,2531 9,897| 12,961] 35,489 38, 616 


1 1952 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1951 and 1952, with Five- Year Average, 1945-49—continued 

Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province Aver- Aver- ; Aver- 
; age 1951 1952 age 1951 1952 age 1951 
1945-4 45-49 45- 
"000 ac. | ’000 ac. | ’000 ac. |! 000 Ib.| ’000 Ib.| ’000 Ib.l| $’000 $000 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
| onl A 16, ia 6, 450 2s osal aaa 258 
BEIT Rok gsi ARe So eee ewes 
RAPESEED 
es P, A — _- 6) — _ 4,500} — —= 
LQ WAN: civiie 4 < ajeid aicice stance oe 40 8 12)| 29,663 7,125\. 145400 1, 746 249 
EASES Fees oi Shoe esas 40 8 18|| 29,663; 7,125} 15,900] 1,746 249 
SHELLED CORN 
7000 bu.|’000 bu.|’000 bu. 
aie A a 225 289 320) 10,451) 15,765) 19,170) 13,364; 28,377 
SPOS) OTE ee 13 25 20 304 150 552 330 150 
MGRISNEER tO. Rae he ek 238 314 $39], 10,755! 15,915! 19,722|| 13,694! 28,527 
POTATOES 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island........... 46 30 36i| 10,220 5,930} 10,800 7,931) 12,631 
BPUEM GLAS eke: ora valdcedi<see.cc-siee 22 11 12 4,080 2,034 2,760 qo let 4,576 
New Brunswick................. 66 38 43] 15,838 9,510; 10,974) 14,314} 19,020 
Totals, Maritimes............. 134 79 91} 30,138) 17,474) 24,534] 26,972! 36,227 
Central Canada— 
SUSE. Sa a a 154 92 92) 19,600) 12,739) 13,755] 22,828) 25,733 
TAGATAO i> cpclsi'sk- ptt) ty a a oa 116 55 56] 16,998 9,661) 11,276) 21,390} 21,254 
Totals, Central Canada........ 270 147 148] 36,598) 22,400) 25,031)) 44,218) 46,987 
Prairie Provinces— 
onus Ait ee 25 16 17 2,863 2,244 Oat 2,924 Oro ol 
BPS BREE SAM hes io)s o,0n0-e.c1ece.c.e.ecetgieus 36 16 14 3,075 1,923 1,847 3, 862 MEY) 
DEED Oe Oe 25 18 17 8, 022 2,354 8,256 4,025 4,049 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 86 50 48] 8,960} 6,521 7,854]/ 10,811} 10,120 
British Columbis.................. 17 10 10 3,586 1,960 2,652 5, 668 4,743 
SEAS SS 507 285 297| 79,282! 48,355! 60,071 87,669 98,077 
; FIELD ROOTS 
Maritimes— ‘000 ewt.|’000 ewt.]’000 cwt. 
Prince Edward Island........... 12 8 7 3,554 2,060 2,100 2,869 2,225 
os a ea 10 4 4 2,563 1,398 1,290 3,055 1,957 
SW BSFUNSWICK. 2303. oesicoal bh 11 4 4 2,264 964 900 1,880 1,398 
Totals, Maritimes............. 33 16 15 8,381 4,422 4,290 7,804 5, 580 
Central Canada— 
ODS IE alee at ae ae v45) 12 11 4,072 2,150 1.537 4,842 2, 365 
REGEN OT Sos ocsedis cove acs OD 18 18] 10,233 3,564 4,077 8, 253 8,564 
Totals, Central Canada........ 80 30 29)) 14,305 5,714 5,614] 13,095 5,929 
British Nt a rr 2 1 1 372 108 122 583 243 
ek, 115 46 45|| 23,058! 10,2441 10,026] 21,482) 11,752 


11952 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 
1951 and 1952, with Five-Year Average, 1945-49—concluded 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province Aver- Aver-— Aver- 
age 1951 1952 age 1951 1952 age 1951 
1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 
000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. ||’000 tons|’000 tons|’000 tons|| $’000 $'000 
TAME HAY 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island........... 226 204 199 340 385 418] 4,734 4,909 
INONaS SCOURS date cece ketauder 418 345 853 726 690 847}, 12,240) 11,040 
INews Brunswick ....c<cces cere es: 640 441 443 897 793 886)| 14,198) 11,102 
Totals» Maritimes: cctecce ls /<tee% 1,284 990 995 1,963 1,868] 2,151) 31,V2) 22050 
Central Canada— 
QUAN sano opaoesoos Gas Sanicedanu 4,163 3,654 3,673 5, 866 5,875 6,060)} 93,420} 82,250 
ONtATION Hee owner es weet caieas 3,777, 3,406] 3,401 7,058) 7,857 6,157]] 100,849} 110,355 
Totals, Central Canada........ 7,940 7,060 7,074 12,924) 13,232) 12,217|) 194,269] 192,605 
Prairie Provinces— 
IManitobaihne cee oon rae cee 393 399 417 707 650 646 7,442| 7,800 
Saskatchewan sncwiccccccleietee 439 512 586 622| te sOLy 1,020 8,229| 15,2555 
Ilbertareariacccme ete. coven ae ae ses 907 1,206 1,292 ook 2,157 2,261} 18,392] 38,287 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 1,739} 2,177| 2,295] 2,660) 3,824) 3,927] 34,063] 61,342 
British Columbiaenscneces sec 306 311 315 709 560 788)| 14,970] 16,240 
Dotalsset see ew eee 11,269! 10,538! 10,6791] 18,256) 19,484) 19,083] 274,474] 297,238 
FODDER CORN 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island........... 1 1 it 10 6 8 71 50 
INO VAIS COULG Met cc costes 1 1 1 9) 8 7 52 49 
INewasrunswick en rise ereces 2 1 il 17 5 5 104 35 
Totals, Maritimes............. 4 3 3 36 19 20 227 134 
Central Canada— 
Quebec eeeerercnow ene 101 80 71 865 654 636], 6,000} 4,120 
Ontarion ee so teen eee 369 282 268], . 3,360} 2,823) 3,006] 15,691) 12,704 
Totals, Central Canada........ 470 362 339 42D io Att 3,642] 21,691] 16,824 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba nce nan ce cena oi 16 21 73 56 106 528 452 
Saskatche walls os. cnieeetslec aaicce 6 Be 1 15 3 4 146 40 
Alberta ree ac it oe. centaieare ee 2 2 2 10 ) 15 59 70 
Totals, Prairie Provinces...... 29 20 24 98 68 125 733 562 
British Columbia vere 4 4 4 49 49 46] 310] ~~ 422 
TotalSe ster eee ee eas 507 388 3701 4,4011 3,6071 3,833] 22,9611 17,942 
SUGAR BEETS 
Central Canada— 
QueDeCrmeer fae ccoaisucnenie 3 10 8 27 96 87 344, 1,446 
@ntanno ape poe Se recrraaers 22 32 32 218 342 332 2,950 5, 436 
Totals, Central Canada........ 25 42 40 245 438 419 3,294| 6,882 
IMianitobarsaccen ae ticcemacsctocm creer 11 19 16 90 178 124 10 2,554 
IAL Berta srs sic arian woes aian 30 33 37 354 349 480 4,672 5,007 
Totals’ 5. Fee eee 66 93 93 689 965! 1,023] 9,077| 14,443 


1 1952 values not available at time of going to press; estimates will be published in DBS crop reports 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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15.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1951 and 1952 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1951 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


: Acreages Production 
Grain — 
1951 1952 1951 1952 

"000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
IE lh vos vss Poses sob de ckg Ph dcth ccc nc 24,385 ~ 25,204 529, 000 664, 000 
a a ag ea 8,312 7,560 340, 000 346, 000 
Sp oa ee ee eee 7,530 8,145 234, 000 281,000 
UMMM ee Se Oe once hee a ek a als OE, 1,047 als alee 15,980 22,924 
ee etek oa tema, | eee Coun, 1, 086 1,124 8,870 12,000 


Ne 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 16 shows the stocks of Canadian grain 
on hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31, for the years 1950-52, 
with averages for the five-year periods 1935-39, 1940-44 and 1945-49. Stocks in 
Canada are broken down into stocks in commercial positions and those on farms, 
with a separate column for farm stocks in the Prairie Provinces. An additional 
column indicates the amounts held in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. 


16.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1950-52, with Five-Year Averages, 
1935-49 


Nore.—Figures for individual years prior to 1950 will be found in corresponding tables of previous 
editions of the Year Book. 


In Prairie Provinces 
met Total in Total Commercial On Farms 
Tel 31 Canada and in Storage in In 
y United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 

bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

a a ced en ee 
WHEAT 
tr ae oe Lait 
Av. 1935-39..... 101, 142, 053 92,273, 005 86, 848, 305 5, 424, 700 4,328, 000 18,075, 723 
Av. 1940-44..... 431,102, 442 408, 734,141 351,581,341 57,152, 800 54, 960, 000 154, 370, 863 
Av. 1945-49. .... 119,587,196 115, 603, 875 82,718, 676 82, 885, 200 31,265, 600 24, 698,778 
ll 112,199, 543 112,199,543 99, 810, 543 12,389, 000 11,000, 000 24, 054,149 
“ONE 189, 202, 667 187,189, 563 164,929, 563 22,260,000 20, 000, 000 78,529,616 
ROTA = 217,177, 826 214, 934, 143 195, 672, 143 19, 262,000 18,050, 000 98,782,136 
ee re a ns NG eB pe Oe en sees ee a 
OATS 
Ss SS ee ee 5s a SE ae EL a | call ed, ee eee 
Av. 1935-39..... 30,700, 483 30, 682, 283 6, 229, 883 24, 452, 400 12, 585, 600 1,361, 855 
Av. 1940-44..... 74, 984,299 (4,212),213 16, 435, 613 57,776,600 43, 826, 600 6, 500, 924 
Av. 1945-49..... 70,725, 656 69, 841,382 18,954, 582 50, 886, 800 41,042,800 5,091, 295 
ce 44,904,579 44,904,579 11,325,579 33,579, 000 26,000,000 3,483,376 
1 as 95,177, 487 94, 526, 622 35, 045, 622 59, 481, 000 43,000, 000 14,922,787 
aS 108, 358, 284 104, 861,518 47,025,518 57, 836, 000 45,142,000 25, 455-272 
ig Ae kes Seo OE CF BES sO ed a ae me Ct ri aes 
BARLEY 
EE ee Te Fe Re Se Se Se aa ae 

Av. 1935-39..... 8,096, 869 7,827,168 4,182,808 3,644, 360 2,500, 800 711, 449 
Av. 1940-44..... 29, 922,222 28, 868, 755 12,191,755 16,677,000 15, 453, 000 4,138, 057 
Av. 1945-49..... 29,747, 854 29,512,098 12,702,098 16,810, 000 16,140,000 3, 842,261 
dr 20, 355, 035 20,188, 842 8, 864, 842 11,324,000 11,000, 000 2,777, 584 
oo ar 53, 496, 371 53,496, 371 35, 642,371 17, 854, 000 17,007, 000 11,584, 103 
GS 79, 503, 741 79, 286, 664 57,810, 664 21,476,000 21,026,000 26,916, 163 
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16.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1950-52, with Five-Year Averages, 
1935-49—concluded 


n Prairie Provinces 
hawt Total in Total Commercial On Farms 
Tulane Canada and in Storage in In 
y United States} Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 

bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Sy IE US SS a a ee 
RYE 
ee ee TE Pe FD ea USNR renee tr 2 See aE 
Ae gaD-o0 see 2, 236, 368 1,940,370 1,763,390 176,980 149, 000 373,309 
Av. 1940-44..... 6, 897, 205 4,942, 647 3, 260, 247 1, 682, 400 1,617,800 1,172, 857 
Av. 1945-49..... SPM in echt 3,123,572 2,023,372 1,100, 200 1,053, 400 544, 436 
L950 eee 6,431, 085 5,307,219 4,176,219 1,131,000 1,100, 000 664, 768 
TODS ees 3,298, 681 2,624,988 1, 774, 988 850, 000 800, 000 226, 523 
LOSLRSe Sees 8,094, 397 7,517, 089 6,171, 089 1,346, 000 1,300, 000 2,232,344 
FLAXSEED | 

Av. 1935-39..... 277,016 277,016 271,356 5, 660 5,000 64, 481 
Av. 1940-44..... 1, 923, 885 1,923,885 1,667,525 256,360 251,700 373, 895 
Av. 1945-49..... 3, 888, 325 3, 888, 325 3,423,525 464, 800 461, 400 240,711 
19508 Saree 4,467,771 4,467,771 4,360,771 107,000 105, 000 31,235 
TOD ieee ter. orcs 1,203,778 1,203,778 997,778 206, 000 205, 000 113, 467 
AQ52 eet ee cans 2,463,918 2,463,918 2,054,918 409, 000 390, 000 526, 003 


Subsection 4.—Live Stock 


The numbers of live stock on farms in the different provinces in 1951 and 1952 
are given in Table 17 and the average value per head of farm live stock is given by 
provinces in Table 18. 


17._Live Stock on Farms, by Province, at June 1, 1951 and 1952 


Province and Item 1951 1952 Province and Item 1951 1952 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— : Quebec— 
Horses. a... Paes Ree Sere 2,874 ye FL Ors ese. 2h Gerdes «eee 232, 863 221,000 
IMATE COWS!. 2 ote eioeteret 4,062 be Mailkicowstere. dae eeote: 895,539 937, 000 
Other cattley.een mee eee 3, 882 xz Othericattles-s4..ose- 745,301 871,000 
Sheen et... iskee Gienee 17,519 A Sheeprah cae ete site caters 316,418 337, 100 
SWING sis oa. hemes 15 712 of Swirletas dane ee ee ie 1, 108, 306 1,312,000 
p. E. Island— Ontario— 4 
FT OLSCSAe Ls cceraclemer conta 21,349 19,700 IFROMSES eee iene 260, 627 218,700 © 
Milk cows! 22.- oo aniemests 38, 909 41,000 || Milk cows!.............. 922,116 959, 000 
Othercattle\.ma ee 59,015 6329008) SOtherscattles 2... ons 1,543,759 1,778, 000 
Sheep estan: Beeches ee 34,386 3682006 aS heepess. aerertins athe ete 360, 201 389, 700 
Swine. 2... caine aii ee 72, 499 THeO0Oril WS wilkeksm aes ae tice 1,755,490 | 1,937,000 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— : 
PL OTSES: Ook een see 25,975 94 AO) || SELOTSeSey. Atee hae rds Se 130, 887 113, 500 
Milk Gows!.-+ sissies 78,970 83-0002 eMilk cows! area. ete 218,473 209, 000 
Othercattles iiss Sipe 102.700 Other cattle cw. « oceanten- 452,710 476, 000 
Sheep scum Ss re ieee 95,396 RSn7008l|" Sheen. aes coma ss 65,481 68, 000 
Swaine tet Ceara etre 48,216 51,000 EUs ee ee ese ee Bene Se 337,953 399, 000 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— é 
FIGRSESS, 200) BS BA 31,019 90,800; |) > Horsesey. kabel... 2aee. 303, 853 279, 500 
Mal kucowal: o: tiancteceiien 82,362 86 000); eMialk: cowslse. ce. cis. aes 306, 896 289, 000 
Other cattlel> wn .sho . 79,535 91,900 || Other cattle............ 967,953 | 1,093,000 
Sheep #3. se take ade cee 55, 223 55; 000: sSheeptis: fi cat s.s 2 ees 136, 136 155, 000 
Swine.c8 ton diet eos 78,393 83-000 eS wité: ts. a. ee ges eee 533, 263 646, 000 


1 Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


Province and Item 1951 | 
No. 
Alberta— 
ESSE epee cae eis. oe occ 261,133 
PIRES OO WE! 5. 6c a's. o'sie ov c'e < 277,598 
Other cattle. ......3..0. 1,285, 421 
EGE tess ee. 330, 503 
oo eee 930,714 
British Columbia— 

OO LES A 2 ae Se 36, 054 
MAME COWS so... aces. 82,924 
SUEMET CALICO... <0 cc ccc 238, 334 

SoS na re 67,474 
Pe Se 49,441 


LIVE STOCK 
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17.—Live Stock on Farms, by Province, at June 1, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


-ouou0e.wwaeanaseses=see=~oaee 


No. 


239,700 
280, 000 
1, 474, 000 
387, 000 
1,170,000 


34, 100 
84, 000 
254, 200 
76,500 
66, 000 


1952 


Territory and Item 1951 
No. 
Yukon Territory— 
PLOTSCS etter 5 
Milkeowsten ro. ae 5 
Othercattles tA eae... 10 
ECU este. ale ice os — 
SWin@ac seca ore eure — 
Totals— 
PROTSOS ce 1,306,639 
Milk cows!............. 25907, 854 
Other cattle............ 5,463, 152 
MEO ja vapeceie cane 1,478,737 
Se Wilte Sore lh, A 4,915,987 


1 Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


1952 
No. 


1,180, 400 
2,968,000 
6,204, 700 
1,588, 200 
5,741, 000 


18.—Average Value per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


Province and Item | 1951 | 1952 || Province and Item 1951 | 1952 || Province and Item 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— Quebec— Alberta— 
Opa 3 a 216 Horses. oe0ae 125 142 TL OrSes oboe eRe ne 
pulvcattle, i... .. 259 Aliveattlevsnd + ek 152 136 PAM CALtle oe eeian a: | 
Milk cows!...... 350 Milk cows!...... 202 188 Milk cows!...... 
Other cattle. .... 164 Other cattle..... 91 80 Other cattle..... 
LOG: oo Fae 33 heepiis soe ct 21 20: WSheepige 2222.0 cerns 
Sh UR a ee 52 Swine: net eee eee 36 26 Mine see 
P. E. Island— Ontario— British Columbia— 
BOrses. os. vs ... 89 102 Orses’s) aoe eee 86 98 Horsesttsa aot oe 
pad emttles: - cick cio. 161 134 Ali cattles: i atcne 219 167 All cattlesc.2 cas. 
Milk cows!...... 226 190 Milk cows!...... 296 | 228 Milk cows!...... 
Other cattle..... 118 98 Other cattle..... 173 134 Other cattle..... 
230 ee 24 22 ECDs 4 sess es 34 Paeya ||P at 1c) oy eRe ie 
Remnes ses Ak 45 27 WINGS wae eee eras 40 28 WING, fetts eee ee 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— Yukon Territory— 
Loh ae 116 131 15 ohgc(sc Me alee Aare 53 56 HOrsesyciaae cee 
mullonttle... 5)... .. 142 | (140 || All cattle.......... SOME I53" iF PAM cattlon. 1.0 .lls. 
Milk cows!...... 191 200 Milk cows!...... 255 ||| 214 Milk cows!...... 
Other cattle..... 98 92 Other cattle..... 159 12% Other cattle..... 
ROTI rs hes et aie s 19 20 se Sheepe saree icete. 23 19 Neepaor ee ate 
BMGs. o? Rec. 37 25 aReWANG: > pr ae 35 OCH TI WINGS me aoc eee 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— Totals— 
BSB OS ES. ose occls occ 0 es 129 Horses eset. sae os 42 43 Horses............ 
pvlltcattle. ii... st. 139 121 Aliveattle-sars). 2 189 158 || All cattle.......... 
ilk cows!...... 189 172 Milk cows!...... 258 216 Milk cows!...... 
Other cattle..... 87 74 Other cattle..... 167 142 Other cattle. ... 
25O:/ en 19 20 Meeps. eee 25 19 heep.... 
ae 38 ZUM SOW IDOE eet co tees 33 24 || Swime............ 


1951 | 1952 
$ $ 
44 50 
202 | 164 
272 | 285 
187 | 150 
27 20 
39 26 
79 84 
181 | 150 
231 | 205 
164 | 132 
26 25 
42 29 
80 
154 
4 a ae 
118) . 
73 80 
191 | 156 
249 | 210 
160 | 129 
26 22 
38 27% 


1 Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


The Federal Department of Agriculture inspects all live stock in plants desig- 
hated as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 
A statistical record is kept of these inspections and the figures appear in Table 19. 
Local wholesale butchering and such slaughterings as «are carried out by retail 
butchers and by farmers for their own use are not included. Actually, the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry is concentrated into a comparatively 
small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and utilization 
of products. Thus, the figures of Table 19 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 


> 
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and meat-packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manu- 
facturing enterprises in Chapter XVI of this volume. On a gross value basis it 
normally ranks among the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but 
it owes its importance to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and 
the rancher rather than to the value added by the manufacturing process. 


19.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1937-52, and 
by Month, 1952 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ee eet | See oe ee eee 
eee 


Year 
Year Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs and Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1O3 Tinemcarteprer: 923,961} 702,405) 821,758/3,802, 141 1952 
NOS Se riecnic cur 859,260| 676,579] 801,679)3, 137,203] January.... 91,850 23, 226 24,876) 506,066 
1939... Sasee 873,660} 679,117| 783, 828/83, 623, 645|| February... 1A Sy 22,966 21,024) 499,758 
1940 fers ces 890,919! 703,918) 765,165 5,457,083] March...... 68, 430 38,775 16,021} 446,341 
L941 sere. *.|1,003,691| 727,829) 828,603 6,280,345] April....... 81, 465 77,129 17,586| 571,748 
0 OY Be Aap One 970,415| 666,672} 825,368/6, 196, 850) May........ 122,243 71,692 19,273} 532,634 
1943 es eee 1,021,054] 594,087| 889,317 7,168; 525) June... .%: 115,763 58,121 15,133] 425,808 . 
O44 Settee 1,354,121} 661,245) 959,169 Ser6Gr 4am vere. 107,515 50, 432 24,682) 412,895 
1945 ae eo 1,891,024) 787,626)1, 185,161 5,681,629] August..... 98,895 43, 044 45,616) 391,829 
MOAB teliystes 1,668,441} 752,343)1, 213, 235/4, 252,591] September..| 108,826 48, 420 75,787| 428,411 
LOA Tie eeictrs 1,291,759| 665,311} 900,766 4,452,816!) October.... 140, 642 52,478] 125,132} 583,012 
1945 ec ween 1,489,883) 787,410) 768,943/4, 487,649|| November..| 127,587 43,165 81,117| 642,755 
19492. es. 1,439,489} 766,277} 629,673/4,098, 609) December.. 102,862} 38,312) 46,719) 792,893 
L950) shames 1,284,683) 773,205} 521,089/4, 405, 055 | ee 
OU eet oie 1,149,789] 583,718} 438,518)4, 488, 007 Totals, 1952/1,237,630) 567,760) 512,9666,234, 145 


Wool.—Wool production in Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) in 1952 
was 11-8 p.c. above that of 1951. The 1935-39 average was 16,022,000 lb. and the 
1952 production 7,691,000 lb. The shorn-wool production in 1952 was higher, 
the result of the increase in sheep population. Average fleece weight was 7-7 Ib. 
compared with 7-5 lb. in 1951. The 11-1 p.c. increase in wool pulled from domesti¢ 
skins was partly accounted for by an increase in inspected slaughterings of sheep 
and lambs. 


Exports of wool in 1952 were 3,639,000 Ib. compared with 2,656,000 Ib. in 1951, 
while imports dropped from 69,012,000 Ib. in 1951 to 49 537,000 lb. in 1952. Thus, 
assuming there was no change in stocks, the domestic disappearance of wool was 
lower by 26-8 p.c. in 1952 than in 1951. 


Comparable data for the period 1942-50 are not included in this edition because 
revisions based on census information have not yet been completed. Revised figures 
for 1951, based on the census, with comparable data for 1952 are as follows:— 


1951 1952 

Shorn Wool— 

Vield per fleece......cice a0 cine sis iaiereine seme seeicneie scenes lb. 7-5 7:7 

Total yield BOM 1.002. «sia vee se. aiyeu'aes olesaisis siniNininungs 7000 Ib. 5,700 6,378 

Price per POUNG. occ vceeiee sold ae eee eete nee a Ba aesee en cts. 74 36 

Total value ot shorn wOOllsccs ase seit itis aici $000 4,231 2,265 
Total. pulled WOOL. wc. < dais aia isiereisis wis'ge, 1 -imieivinm-alslanieiviecare <4 000 Ib. 1,182 Jeote 
Total wool production. ......ccccececceesessccreeereeers sa 6, 882 7,691 
Apparent consumption......+-+se+e- he Se ee elects s 73, 238 53, 589 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Milk production in 1952 amounted to 16,784,982,000 Ib., 
an increase of 361,400,000 Ib. over the previous year but a considerable reduction 
from the high point of 17,628,610,000 Ib. reached in 1945. The proportion of the 
total milk production used for factory-made dairy products increased from 51-1 p.c. 
in 1951 to 52-2 p.c. in 1952, and the proportion sold in fluid form showed a fractional 
increase. Milk used for all purposes on farms (home consumed, manufactured 
and fed) declined from 23-1 p.c. of the total in 1951 to 22-0 p.c. in 1952. 

20.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1949-52, with Totals for 
1945=52 


= Bees ears for years prior to 1949 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
ear Book. 


Used in Manutaotuse Milk Otherwise Used 
: Total Milk 
Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
”000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 Ib. 7000 lb. 
Newioundland.............. 
Prince Edward Island. .1949 14,198 124, 622 21 AVL 24,130 9,791 193,912 
1950 10,192 119, 053 22,209 23, 630 11, 880 186, 964 
1951 9,278 130, 546 22,674 24,170 12,924 199, 592 
1952p 7,919 123, 739 23,194 23, 300 10, 446 188, 598 
Nova Scotia........... 1949 64, 058 184,307 128,116 49,150 16,820 442,451 
1950 62, 839 173,104 132,166 47,330 19, 824 435, 263 
1951 51, 663 156, 800 138, 733 44,610 19,198 411,004 
1952P 46,298 153, 190 145,772 47,160 24, 420 416, 840 
New Brunswick....... 1949 99,390 205, 008 80, 266 58,770 15,540 458,974 
1950 88,214 194, 526 80, 606 60, 690 19,530 443, 566 
1951 96,813 189, 812 81, 887 56, 820 22,200 447, 482 
1952p 73,453 188, 169 83,516 56, 470 ZA hao 423, 358 
$ “ELS ae eee ee 1949 191,118 2,795, 875 1,303,797 358, 200 223,500 4,872,490 
1950 200, 092 2,639, 871 1,336, 469 367,900 295, 800 4, 840,132 
1951 250,326 2,738, 813 ee GO cid 354, 600 257,100 4,967,216 
1952p 271,179 2,965, 601 1,455, 277 355, 800 250,300 5,298, 157 
PP ADIOS on... «sleds + ots 1949 173,382 3,235,218 1,569, 465 523, 200 196, 800 5, 698, 065 
1950 V7, 422 2,971,223 1,585, 005 541, 800 229, 800 5, 465, 550 
1951 133, 809 2,945,242 1,603,576 524, 600 233, 800 5,441, 027 
1952p 89,479 3,058, 363 1,596,931 522,000 225,700 5, 492, 473 
Manitoba .o....<... 1949 140,510 622,669 194, 186 129,900 73,160 1,160, 425 
1950 122,914 571, 827 191,247 123,000 93, 740 1,102,728 
1951 111, 808 570, 325 189, 312 121,600 104, 130 1,097,175 
~ 1952p 95,618 601, 888 193,349 120, 000 102, 420 il wlilesaey en 
Saskatchewan...... 1949 323, 803 775, 604 179, 658 298,600 123, 400 1,701,065 
1950 289,759 707,974 181,712 300, 800 131,600 1,611, 845 
1951 277,716 685, 492 185, 425 278,000 154, 600 1,581, 233 
1952p 259,651 683 , 897 191,171 268, 100 174, 300 1,577,119 
PAMDETLAL...'.0- » cists o's 1949 202,388 849, 349 279, 592 178,000 155, 700 1, 665, 029 
1950 162,792 827,929 293,036 188, 800 222,900 1,695, 457 
1951 141,752 770, 784 313,085 196, 000 232,000 1,653, 621 
1952P 119,376 748,970 332,957 185,900 237,700 1,624, 903 
British Columbia 1949 29,475 227,677 327,502 39, 700 26, 580 650, 934 
1950 24,273 238, 825 334, 577 41,500 28,180 667,355 
1951 21,649 209, 894 825, 859 40,150 27,680 625, 232 
1952p 22,001 231, 493 322, 805 42,620 31,340 650, 259 
MOtais (3. )....... 1945 1,256,709 9,851,624 4,007,858 1,716,296 796,123 17,628,610 
1946 1,278,736 8,871, 785 4,254,000 1,740,072 810,960 16,955,553 
1947 1,327,236 9,210,818 4,162,589 1,722,923 817,272 17,240, 788 
1948 1,480,590 8,882,812 4,024,917 1,594,160 747,883 16,730,362 
1949 1,238,322 9,020,329 4,083,753 1,659, 650 841,291 16,843,345 
1950 1,098,797 8,444,332 4,157,027 1,695,450 1,053,254 16,448,860 
1951 1,094,814 8,397, 708 4,226,878 1,640,550 1,063, 632 16, 423,582 
1952? 984,974 8,755,310 4,344,972 1,621,350 1,078,376 16,784,982 
74570—27 
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21.—_Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1949-52, with Totals for 
1945-52 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1949 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year |] | Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Production! 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms! 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
INewioundland ss -eese enc 
Prince Edward Island..1949 371 2,814 742 632 681 5, 240 
1950 244 2,464 783 565 654 4,710 
1951 246 3, 054 823 650 743 5,516 
1952P 210 2,738 872 603 653 5,076 
NovaiScotian....cmee. > 1949 1,621 4,272 5,148 1,376 {,156 13,573 
1950 1,470 3100 5, 442 1,264 1,245 13,171 
1951 S53 3,972 5, 868 1,365 1,183 13y an 
1952p 1,166 3,697 6,427 1,382 1, 280 13,952 
New Brunswick....... 1949 2,583 4,473 3,142 1,581 1,191 12,970 
1950 2,101 3,911 3,215 1,529 1,296 12,052 
1951 2,562 4, 433 3,546 1,625 1, 429 13,595 
1952p 1,944 4,072 3,109 1,536 1,322 12,627 
QuebeG ss cscs ne melies ies 1949 4,919 64,327 46,978 9,170 11,010 136, 404 
1950 4,765 57,035 47,741 8,756 11,767 130, 064 
1951 6, 624 68,931 51, 248 9,929 13,863 150, 595 
1952p 7,060 67,797 58, 845 9,393 14, 037 157,132 
Ontario sco cease 1949 4,595 71,655 56,751 11,877 8,339 153,217 
1950 3,321 62,573 58, 207 12,245 8, 502 144, 848 
1951 3,598 73,933 62,972 13,902 10, 447 164, 852 
1952p 2,330 68, 059 68, 482 12,946 9,934 161,751 
Manitobacc.joncrcenes cc 1949 3,556 12,845 6,300 3,014 3,700 29,415 
1950 2,770 10,741 6,154 2,620 3,733 26,018 
1951 2,815 12,671 6,655 3,101 4,907 80,149 
1952? 2,285 12,355 6, 903 2,868 4,742 29,153 
Saskatchewan......... 1949 7,656 15, 867 5,759 6, 868 5,871 42,021 
1950 6, 443 13, 007 5,985 6, 287 5,381 37,103 
1951 6,993 14, 961 6,504 6,839 6,501 41,798 
1952p 6,317 LoRhid 6,990 6,113 6,611 39, 808 
Allbertatscm cece: 1949 AS Tt 18,074 9,685 4,272 6, 436 43,244 
1950 3,599 16, 228 11,030 4,191 7,354 42, 402 
1951 _, 3,509 17,699 12,591 5,076 8,433 47,308 
1952p 2,853 16,177 14,145 4,517 7,963 45,655 
British Columbia...... 1949 712 6,072 13,250 1,060 854 21,948 
1950 548 6, 220 12,972 1,029 867 21,636 
1951 554 6, 504 14, 860 11.20) 889 23, 927 
1952p 554 6,596 16,547 1,129 961 25, 787 
Totalsscisiy. eee. 1945 18,915 163, 265 102,981 30,680 29,805 345,646 
1946 |. 21,306 163, 407 118,624 | 34,513 30,526 368,376 
1947 28,217 186,796 131,409 38,393 36, 087 420,902 
1948 41,255 ~ 232,403 146, 446 45,170 40,868 506, 142 
1949 30,790 200,399 147,755 39,850 39,288 458, 032 
1950 25,261 175,929 151,529 38, 486 40,799 432, 004 
1951 28, 224 206,158 165, 067 43,607 48,395 491,451 
1952? 24,719 195,268 182, 964. 40,487 47,503 490,941 


1 Includes values of skim milk, buttermilk and whey retained on farms. 


Butter and Cheese Production.—Butter production in 1952 amounted to 
324,499,000 lb., an increase of approximately 18,584,000 lb. as compared with 1951. 
Of the total produced in 1952, 280,747,000 lb. was creamery butter, 42,039,000 Ib. 
dairy or farm-made butter and 1,713,000 lb. whey butter. This output may be 
compared with the peak production of 371,000,000 lb. reached in 1941 which was 
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made up of 286,000,000 Ib. of creamery butter, 83,000,000 Ib. of dairy butter and 
about 2,000,000 Ib. of whey butter. The decline from the 1941 total was not con- 
tinuous in the intervening years. The total for 1943 was 2,000,000 Ib. lower than 
that for 1941, followed by declines for the next three years to 328,194,000 Ib. in 
1946, increases for two years to 350,317,000 Ib. in 1948 and then decreases again to 
1951, the lowest production since 1930. However, the loss in butter production 
in 1951 was more than covered by margarine output which amounted to 105,151,000 
Ib. In 1952, the amount of margarine produced increased to 105,924,000 Ib. 


Factory cheese production in 1952 was estimated at 72,658,000 lb., a decrease 
of 21,603,000 Ib. or 22-9 p.c. from the 1951 estimate and a 65-0 p.c. decline from 
the peak production of 207,431,000 Ib. reached in 1942. Total cheese production, 
including factory and farm-made cheese, amounted to 208,219,000 Ib. in 1942. 
The total manufactured in 1952, on the other hand, was the lowest on record. 
Indeed, judging from early estimates of farm-made cheese production and cheese 
exports, it is apparent that the 1952 output was the lowest since the mid-1880’s. 
Following the peak output of 1942, production fell to 166,274,000 Ib. in 1943 and 
rose again to 188,729,000 Ib. in 1945. However, from 1945 to 1948 factory output 
was cut approximately in half as a result of the restrictions placed on the importation 
of cheese into the United Kingdom. Lower creamery butterfat prices in 1949 
and the uncertainties resulting from the introduction of margarine in that year 
caused farmers to sell more of their milk to the cheese factories, but this recovery 
was temporary and in the three succeeding years a decline of over 48,000,000 lb. 
occurred. 


22.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1949-52, with Totals 
for 1945-52 


Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1949 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year sg 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
?000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
ST LEST cr arr 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1949 4,852 606 — 5, 458 746 
' 1950 : 4,626 435 _— 5,061 707 
1951 5,012 396 — 5, 408 878 
1952 4, 886 338 — 5,224 514 
re rrr 1949 6, 283 2,734 — 9,017 — 
: 1950 5,927 2,682 _— 8,609 _ 
1951 5,080 2,205 — 7,285 oa 
1952 4,953 1,976 —_— 6,929 —_ 
"New Brunswick..........0....00-. 1949 7,674 4,242 —_ 11,916 873 
1950 7,320 3,765 “+ 11,085 856 
1951 6,767 4,132 — 10,899 1,331 
1952 6,969 3,135 — 10,104 833 
ee oes cc cle eden leeks 1949 93, 623 8,157 259 102,039 27,106 
1950 87,488 8,540 215 96, 243 23,379 
1951 91,363 10, 684 173 102, 220 18,921 
1952 102,346 11,574 118 114,038 14,161 
ee 1949 74,597 7,400 2,074 84,071 86,788 
1950 68, 699 5, 878 1,925 76, 502 72,388 
1951 67,137 5,711 1,791 74,639 68, 657 
1952 78,903 3,819 1,542 84, 264 53, 187 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 420. 
74570—274 
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92. Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1949-52, with Totals 
for 1945-52—concluded 


Province and Year 
Creamery 
’000 Ib. 
WanitOD@et ne onc ce core 1949 24,419 
1950 22,522 
1951 DIL 
1952 23,549 
Gasiksatchewalacs anes deena aes: 1949 31,750 
1950 28,972 
1951 27,903 
1952 27,811 
IM bert vesk, Sec ee teen ote eistaters 1949 31,996 
1950 31,238 
1951 28,960 
1952 27,660 
British Columbia. .ee siecce one. 1949 4,611 
f 1950 4,672 
1951 2,666 
1952 3,670 
MOGAIS sees Se PRR hah se be 1945 293,811 
1946 271,491 
1947 290,952 
1948 285,629 
1949 279,805 
1950 261, 464 
1951 257,165 
1952 280,747 


é 


= 


Dairy 


*000 Ib. 


5,997 
5, 246 
4,772 
4,081 


13, 820 
12, 367 
11,853 
11,082 


8, 638 
6,948 
6, 050 
5,095 


1, 258 
1,036 
924 
939 


53, 283 
54, 225 
56,295 
62,845 
52,852 
46,897 
46,727 
42,039 


Butter 
Whey 


(at bad 


*000 Ib. 


Total 


’000 Ib. 


30, 453 
27,798 
27,077 
27, 657 


45, 570 
41,339 
39, 756 
38, 893 


40, 650 
38, 208 
35, 034 
32,779 


5,878 
5,718 
3,597 
4,611 


349,899 


328,194 
349, 472 
390,317 
339, 052 
310,563 
305,915 
324,499 


Cheese 


apa 


Factory! 


”000 Ib. 


1,839 
1, 447 
1,457 
1,419 


393 
373 
376 

56 


2,787 
2,944 
2,084 
2,022 


498 
565 
557 
466 


"188,729 


148, 884 
124,831 
93,948 
121,039 
102,659 
94,261 
72,658 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk. The latter amounted 
to 4,115,000 Ib. in 1949, 5,005,000 lb. in 1950, 5,477,000 Ib. in 1951 and 6,084,000 lb. in 1952, produced principally 


in Quebec and Ontario. 


Production of Concentrated Milk Products.—Products manufactured 
in concentrated milk plants and creameries equipped with powder manufacturing 
Production 


facilities are classified as whole-milk products and milk by-products. 


of whole-milk products in 1952 increased 3 p.c. over 1951 production, while con- 
centrated milk by-products increased 27 p.c. 


23.—Production of Cencentrated Milk Products, 1949-52 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 


Concentrated Whole-Milk Products— 
1 Onigsh nove shiere heal chan Wineries oes Geen Ha Oa e etc 
Condensed *malk sees 5 oe cc eas aie eee er 
Wihole-mialkapowd er tec. an emesis eerste ro miyeaeteer re? 
Miscellaneous whole-milk products............... 


Totals, Concentrated Whole-Milk Products. 


Concentrated Milk By-products— 
@ondensedsslctm mill ee eee ae eee enter ieee ters 
Hivaporated.s kita Mik sere, ta ebtere ee cetata tere Cie 
Siler - Mil mo W eh act. «has eerie een eeittee ers nid ele vet 
@Wondensed *outsenmMillke Sse a nee roe 
Buttermille powders +24 os soda Meee eee wees 
MASON HE eis oa Saaiole rae Oils De OG ees 


Totals, Concentrated Milk By-Products!..... 
Grand*Totals <7 «; ssc. Sse ieas cores: 


1 Includes lactose and whey powder. 


1949 


’000 lb. 


231,306 
23,543 
13, 160 

5, 020 


273,029 


4,279 
10,354 
64,312 

3,417 

5, 485 

3,538 


98,313 
371,342 


1950 1951 
‘000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
256, 484 290, 443 

14,541 19,541 
15,679 17,404 
7,742 13,159 
294, 446 340,547 
4,366 6, 282 
12) 407 10,323 
53,263 52,748 
3° 020 4.107 
5,006 5, 428 
4,309 6, 678 
87,924 95,215 
382,370 435,762 


SS 


1952p 


*000 Ib. 
305,715 © 


16,539 
16,035 
11,919 


350, 208 


4,741 
10, 428 
86,778 

2,668 

6,539 

2,830 


ae 


121, 267 


_—— eee 


471,475 


' 
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Ice-Cream Production.—The output of ice cream in Canada in 1952 was 

higher by 7 p.c. than in 1951; compared with 1941 there was an increase in pro- 

duction amounting to 92 p.c. The per capita disappearance of ice cream in 1952 
amounted to 1-9 gal. 


24.—Production of Ice Cream, by Province, 1949-52 


Province 1949 1950 1951 1952 Province 1949 1950 1951 1952 
000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. "000 gal./’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. 
Ca a oe Aa = siti teenie 1,650 | 1,496 | 1,719] 1,832 
Bde ie Ys. 150 155 185 LOG ask eee 1,556 | - 1,383 1,519 | 1,748 
Beets. s.... 1,538 | 1,420] 1,578 | 1,478 || Alta............ 1,978 | 1,967 | 2,109] 2,293 
a a 885 749 913 SGT ES MOY Sees ee au 2,416 | 2,451 | 2,892] 2,964 
> 4,715 4,762 Oe e24 5,702 
Peniteeres si... 9,902 | 9,489 | 9,224 | 10,158 Totals...... 24,790 | 23,822 | 25,366 | 27,238 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption 
of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 4,524,000,000 pt. in 1952, 
74,000,000 pt. higher than the 1951 consumption and 670,000,000 pt. above that of 
1942. The average daily consumption per capita was 0-88 pt. in 1952 compared 
with 0-89 pt. in 1951. The peak daily per capita consumption of approximately 
1 pt. was reached during the period 1944-46 when subsidies were in effect. 


25.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 
1949-52, with Totals for 1945-52 


Daily Daily 
: Estimated Per Estimated Per 
Province and Year -  Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption on- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
’000 pt. pt. "000 pt. pt. 
Newifoundland............. i? ne Saskatchewan........ 1949 366, 564 1-17 
1950 369, 814 1-16 
Prince Edward Island.1949 34, 624 1-01 1951 354, 932 1-17 
1950 35,017 1-00 1952 351,578 1-14 
1951 35, 786 1-00 
1952 35,008.) 0-94. t Atberta.......ss.2.... 1949 348,221 | 1-10 
Nova Scotia.......... 1949 134, 437 0-57 a mac a i 
z 1951 387 , 358 1-13 
1950 | 136,071 | 0-57 1952 | 394,472 | 1-11 
1951 138, 900 0-59 ; 
ee ee pettich Colantbia-+ 1949 | 277,036 | 0-08 
New Brunswick....... 1949 105,913 | 0-56 950 283,752 | 0-6 
1950 107,657 0-57 1951 276, 149 0-65 
1951 105,582 0:56 1952 275, 768 0-63 
1952 106,574 0-55 Payee ios 
Totals.0 752022). 1945 4,344,122 1-62 
i 1949 1,258,049 0-89 
1950 1,290,136 0-89 1946 4,547,637 1-01 
1951 1,302,315 0-88 
1952 1,370,092 0-90 1947 4,465,570 0-97 
MOL ts s so, 1949 1,585,721 0-98 1948 4,262,270 0-91 
1950 1,611,826 0-98 
1951 1,612,457 0-96 1949 4,357,279 0-90 
1952 1,605,444 0-92 
1950 4,440,128 0-90 
Manitoba............. 1949 246,714 0-87 
1950 239,154 0-82 1951 4,450,094 0-89 
1951 236, 615 0-84 
1952 238, 409 0-82 1952 4,524,010 0-88 
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Domestie disappearance of butter (creamery, dairy and whey) was approxi- 
mately 318,478,000 lb. in 1952, compared with 317,204,000 lb. in 1951 and 
370,153,000 Ib. in 1948. Per capita figures reflected this decline, falling from 
28-73 Ib. in 1948 to 22-64 Ib. in 1951 and 22-07 Ib. in 1952. The per capita con- 
sumption of margarine for 1951 and 1952 was 7-45 lb. and 7-34 lb., respectively. 


The domestic disappearance of cheese (including cheddar, process and other) 
was about 84,719,000 Ib. in 1952, an average of 5-87 lb. per capita. In the previous 
year the per capita average was 5-70 Jb. 


The domestic disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products increased 
from 19-92 lb. per capita in 1951 to 20-31 Ib. in 1952. 


Disappearance of all dairy products represented the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1,068 Ib. of milk per capita in 1952 compared with 1,082 Ib. in 1951. 


26.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1949-52 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


0 ee 


| 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Product Disap- Per Disap- Per Disap- Per Disap- Per 
pearance | Capita | pearance | Capita | pearance Capita | pearance | Capita . 
’000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 000 lb. lb. 
Fluid Milk and Cream— 
py aries Meese hate Bera 4,788,617| 362-75| 4,870,295] 361-03] 4,884,085) 357-86 4,955,368] 352-54 
Cream as product....... 181, 482 13-75 181,759 13-47 178, 283 13-06 182,372 12-97 
@reampas miles. sea 832,273| 63-04] 857,471} 63-56] 856,537; 62-76} 880, 605} 62-65 — 
Totals, Milk and Cream.| 5,620,890) 425-79] 5,727,766) 424-59 5,740,622] 420-62) 5,835,973) 415-19 
Butter— . 
@reameryin..cnen nee ees 261,186] 19-40} 276,671 19-98} 268,542; 19-17} 274,717; 19-04 
ID ane ene eee iter 52, 854 3°93 46, 897 3-39 46, 727 3°33 42,040 2-91 
Wihey eee cosmo cites 2,581 0-19 2,187 0-16 1,935 0-14 1,721 0-12 
Motalse bublene were ce ce 316,621| 23-52) 325,755} 23-53) 317,204) 22-64 318,478] 22-07 
Cheese— 
@heddarw sinseconiones 29,710 2-21 31, 466 2-27 29,713 2-12 31,837 2-21 
IProGeSs' secs cctesciticke s reueseie 34, 292 2-55 36, 409 2-63 39,551 2-82 41,178 2-85 
Other*a pe cee ae oe 6,371 0-47 8, 597 0-62 10,579 0-76 11,704 0-81 
Totals, Cheese.......+.. 70,373 5-23 76,472 5-52 79, 848 5-70 84,719 5-87 
Concentrated Whole-Milk 
Products— 
Bi Wanorated semen. cecee 197,777| 14-69] 239,408] 17-29) 250,169) 17-86) 265,163 18-38 
@ondensediasaecee aoe 9,412 0-70 10,976 0-79 10,712 0-76 11,017 0-76 
Powderedsctces meee 8, 499 0-63 6, 038 0-44 4,994 0-36 5,041 0-35 
Totals, Concentrated 
Whole-Milk Products!.. 220,706] 16-39}  264,167| 19-08} 279,032} 19-92} 293,139 20-31) 
Concentrated Milk By- 
products— 
Hivaporatedsrassmeccn <r 10, 337 2 11,942 2 9, 057 2 10,349 2 
Condensed. sie emercer 4,328 2 4,574 2 6, 087 2 4,700 2 
Powdered aaa-aaen are soe 37,308 2 46,817 2 52, 052 2 49,356 2 
Totals, Concentrated 
Milk By-products?. ... 70,108 2 80,779 2 91,534 2 83, 086 2 
All Dairy Products in 
Terms of Milk— 
BS trttersss< 2. cee or 7,357,957| 546-57) 7,581,199) 547-58) 7,386,753 527-29| 7,421,616] 514-32 
Cheese soe oiene ss ee 686, 960 51-03 760,184 54-91 774,352 55-28 824, 447 57-13 
Concentrated.......... 535,052| 39-75) 619,011) 44-71) 649,125) 46-34 679,733, 47-11 
Grand Totals‘....... 14, 634, 228!1, 095-3315, 113, 320/11, 102 - 50:15, 007, 098/1, 082-10 15, 251, 405\1, 067-68 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder and substandard products o 
2 Since the quantities use 


do not appear separately in this table. 


stock feeding cannot definitely b 
milk by-products items not separa 


milk, casein and powdered whey. 


e esti 


ablished, per capita figures cannot be calculated. 
tely listed, ie., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of 


f a variable fat content, items that 
d for human consumption and live 


3 Includes 


4 Includes ice cream in terms of milk. 
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Subsection 6.—Poultry and Eggs 


Statistics of production and consumption of poultry meat and eggs are given in 
Tables 27 to 29. 


27.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1951 and 1952 


Hens 
Province and Year and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Chickens 
Be a 
Brrps 
000 000 000 000 000 

eT 1951 74 2 -- -- 76 

1952 5 oe oft oe re 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1951 978 16 GAL 15 1,030 
1952 925 18 PA 15 979 
meer eortia ae ea 1951 1,630 31 5 4 1,670 
1952 1,480 28 4 3 1,515 
BPROLODSWICK).. 6. ec ss cence ces. 1951 1,231 41 6 5 1, 283 
: 1952 1,145 44 5 5 1,199 
RIMES EOS. ot hee, scene. 1951 10,090 423 14 49 10,576 
1952 9,875 440 13 49 10,377 
BER 2 She he a Dt 1951 23,767 667 139 165 24,738 
1952 20,700 692 137 166 21,695 
5 EN a Sie es 1951 - 6, 458 Syl 55 65 6, 889 
1952 6, 667 418 62 65 7,212 
OS 1951 8, 587 400 34 51 9,072 
; 1952 8,680 587 43 74 9,384 
ES ee ee ee 1951 8,348 395 65 62 8,870 
1952 8, 420 640 80 95 9,235 
Briere Columbia..>............... 1951 3, 452 244 14 20 3, 730 
1952 3,840 300 21 25 4,186 
USER on 6 Ok Som tek, 1951 64,615 25529 353 437 67,934 
1952 61, 732 3,167 386 497 || 65, 782 

VALUES 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Bremioundiand...................... 1951 202,611 11, 652 2,740 1,842 218,845 

1952 * 4 as cits ae 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1951 1,174,695 47,000 52,000 18, 000 1, 292,000 
1952 1,107,000 56, 000 51,000 18,000 1, 232,000 
Mnrmeotia.......-.........:...... 1951 2,291,678 88, 000 18, 000 7,000 2,405, 000 
1952 2,200, 000 88, 000 12,000 4,000 2,304, 000 
New Brunswick.................... 1951 1,639, 008 150, 000 21,000 8,000 1,818,000 
1952 1,602,000 166, 000 18,000 8,000 1,794,000 
i 5 a a 1951 | 13,738,383 1, 220, 000 39,000 81,000 15,078, 000 
1952 | 13,657,000 1,471, 000 33, 000 66, 000 15, 227,000 
ES a 1951 | 32,865,259 2,195,000 429, 000 245,000 35, 734, 000 
, 1952 | 25,817,000 2,229,000 349, 000 231,000 28, 626,000 
MIA Bolte ty 1951 6,303,324 821, 000 120, 000 75, 000 7,319,000 
1952 5,501, 000 874, 000 120, 000 63, 000 6, 558, 000 
Memetchowan..................... 1951 6, 716, 480 1,077,000 86, 000 71,000 7,951,000 
1952 7,083, 000 1,390, 000 88, 000 82, 000 8,643,000 
a 1951 8,153,343 1,182,000 175, 000 80, 000 9,590, 000 
1952 7,886, 000 1,776,000 186, 000 133, 000 9,981, 000 
British Sd a 1951 4,857,596 815, 000 54,000 29,000 5,756, 000 
1952 5,584, 000 875, 000 66, 000 42,000 6,567,000 


a eee 1951 | 77,942,377 | 7,607,000 997,000 616,000 || 87,162,000 
1952 | 70,437,000 | 8,925,000 923,000 647,000 || 80,932,000 
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28.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1952 


= 
Average Total 
Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 
Province Number | duction Eggs Sold on per Sold , 
of Layers| Per 100 Laid! Farms? | Dozen’ and 
Layers Used 
000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts $000 
INewiound land's ct enicti-taeteiels x: x oo is : ae 
Prince Edward Island........ 432 17, 438 6,351 5,418 933 84°5 2,193 
INO Vas COULaCtmet secmceebis der 670 20, 566 11, 407 8,078 3,329 46-5 5,299 
News brunswiCk...---i 2. oer 508 18,265 7,614 5, 725 1,889 48-5 3,694 
CUE IDCC 2's ob tad star aceon ee 3,408 18, 872 53, 409 40,526 12,883 44.2 23, 606 
Oni tiptowey one aameernsac cose as 8,565 18, 897 133, 398 119,731 13, 667 41-2 54,973 
Manitoba: oes ec ene 2,075 16, 569 28,546 24,529 4,017 32-0 9,135 
Saskatchewan............-.-- 2,482 15, 456 31,996 24, 259 Talent 27-9 8,927 
A DELUAt es. cee crs sot cone Moves 2,544 16,179 34,113 25, 634 8,479 33°9 11,560 
British Columbiaz.<..6 4-5: 1,552 19,679 25, 069 22,893 2,176 43-3 10, 862 
Totals. ease eee 22,236 | 157,991 | 331,903 | 276,793 55,110 39-2 130,249 


1 Total laid less loss. This figure is not equal to ‘‘Sold’’ and ‘‘Used on Farms’’ because of the carry- 
over on farms at beginning and end of the year. 2 Includes eggs used for hatching. 3 Average 
value at farms for all purposes. 


29.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry, 1952 


Item 


Poultry— 
Fowl and chickens........ 


Totals, Poultry..<..:.°. 


Farm Produced. Total Total 
Production | Elsewhere | Production Supply 
7000 doz. 7000 doz. 000 doz. 7000 doz. 
331,903 9,609 341, 512 348, 372 
’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 
324, 662 11,719 336, 383 367, 853 
58, 244 1,758 60, 002 66,999 
4,625 104 4,729 4,972 
4,179 105 4,284 4,851 
391,712 13,686 405,398 444,675 


: Per 
Domestic : 
Die | Bia 
appearance |. mption 
7000 doz. doz. 
329,312 22-7 
7000 Ib. lb. 
348,579 24-8 
58,025 4-1 
4,839 0:3 
4,651 0-3 
416, 094 29-6 


I 


Subsection 7.—Fruit 


Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. In Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis 
Valley and in New Brunswick it is centred in the St. John River Valley and 
Westmorland County. The fruit-growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal 
area, the North Shore area, the Eastern Townships and Quebec city district. 
In Ontario, fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara district being the 


most productive. 


In British Columbia, the four well-defined fruit areas are the 


Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district and 
Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not suitable for commercial 


tree-fruit culture. 


“ 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the 
specialized production areas to all parts of the country and a very large proportion 
of the deciduous fruit consumed in Canada is domestically grown. Considerable 
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quantities of apples, strawberries and blueberries are exported annually. The 
United States is the most important export market for Canadian fruit. The import 
restrictions of the United Kingdom have greatly reduced exports of Canadian fruit 
to that market in recent years. In most of the producing areas, and particularly 
in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the 
Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, fruit-growing is the principal form of agri- 
culture and its prosperity is of paramount importance to the economy of those 
areas. Apples and small fruits are produced commercially in the four provinces 
named, but tender tree fruits and commercial vineyards are limited to Ontario 
and British Columbia. 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit-growing districts 
and, although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, 
it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown 
fruit crops. Some canned fruits are exported. 


30.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1946-52 


chs eS 
: . alue . : alue 
or 5 ea Quantity) Weight} Value per, Yate see ba Quantity) Weight} Value ext 
Quantity Quantity 
7000 bu. | 7000 1b. | $’000 $ 7000 bu.| 7000 1b. | $’000 $ 
Apples— Cherries— 
PAGO R eis. ik. 19,282 | 867,690 | 21,066 1-09 10463 OTS: 337 | 16,850 1,977 5:87 
EVE eee 15,617 | 702,765 | 17,236 1-10 OA (ae oa hie 299 | 14,950 1,953 6-53 
1948.0... : ...--| 18,404 | 603,180 | 16,938 UDG let O4 8) be ohare Sex 392 | 19,600 2, (39 6-98 
a eeed. Sct ore 18,142 | 816,390 | 12,989 0-72 TOA IRS. | aR, evar 491 | 24,550 3,139 6-39 
HUD Gae si os. 16,166 | 727,470 | 12,467 0-77 MODES. . eter ce 359 | 17,950 2,065 5-75 
RS ee 13,610 | 612,450 | 13,893 1-02 HOD etEsa ry Mie 419 | 20,950 2,263 5-40 
et so eee 11,936 | 537,120 | 16,654 1-40 A052 Fob, hater coer. 439 | 21,950 2,201 5-13 
Pears— 000 qt 
PTS Sree: « 951 | 47,550 1,918 | 2-02 |iStrawberries— 
Le eae a 966 | 48,300 1,839 1-30 AG Su tre ces AZ 657 -| 2225074 4,437 0-25 
LAR Se See 789 | 39,450 1,784 2 -26 Ugo el eer eee ee 25,904 | 32,380 5,305 0-20 
AO Pehie lh snes cs 1,058 | 52,900 2,055 1-94 1949 areide SP o8 33,244 | 41,555 6,679 0-20 
i 864 | 43,200 1,877 2-17 AQAO. ee eee. oe 26,545 | 33,181 5, 456 0-21 
“SSUES Baie ee 1,225 | 61,250 2,238 1-83 LObO a we ie ce 27,444 | 34,305 6,742 0-25 
Lge, ee eae 1,055 |} 52,750 2,088 1:98 TO DUECS amcor 26,204 | 32,755 5, 662 0-22 
LOR2 eee ee 27,682 | 34,540 5,721 0-21 
Plums and é 
a Seyhpabell 13,240 | 16,550 | 3,252 | 0-25 
se eas etc lee tee Pep (Yc am 18,212 | 22765 | 4,209 | 0-23 
a 671 | 33.550 tl 6081 9-B907H 1948 Le 15,657 | 19,571 3,148 | 0-20 
, F : ' : 3 NQAQ 65 anoles As 10,936 | 13,670 2,476 0-23 
CY a 827 | 41,350 961 1-16 
oS 600 | 30,000 1,016 1-69 LOO Oe ae 11,964 | 14,955 2, 840 0-24 
OS aaa 692 | 34.600 865 1-25 IOs ee. BMA Fi2 14, 715 3,133 0-27 
— 706 35,300 967 1-37 [O52 eee rae 12,091 | 15,114 | 2,867} 0-24 
Peaches— Loganberries— were 
MRTAT  e wis vos 2,145 |107,250 4,916 2-29 ‘ 
CR SE em ee 1,637 1, 637 202 0-12 
1947 eecreee reece 1,681 84, 050 Bevis} 2-10 1947 1 ak SO oi bil 1,413 1,413 196 0 14 
OS ae 1,760 | 88,000 4,371 2-48 1948 <1 2 261 2.261 399 0-14 
SS ee 2,011 |100,550 4,365 2-17 194g Oe = ; ; "977 "977 114 0-13 
is a 1,222 | 61,100 2, 154 2-25 Lr Meee eee 1,197 1.197 166 0-14 
“hae ar 1,792 | 89,600 4,004 2-23 1951. jee : ; ots "993 "993 147 0-17 
MONE sees e. 1,955 | 97,750 8,785 1-94 1952. 7 es f een 1,449 1,449 294 0-15 
Apricots— Grapes— 

[AS 3 eee 147 7,350 342 2-33 Ue ee 4 eee Oi elke 67.321 3,160 0-05 
ee 116 5, 800 210 1-81 LORS Meee eek 73,803 | 73,803 3,568 0-05 
oS aaa 152 7,600 477 3°14 1048 haere ets D4, O25) O17 629 2,559 0-04 
Pe cc. ks 181 9,050 612 3°38 1940 ASN re See 51,194 | 51,194 2,013 0-04 
TAAO Mere. seks. 18 900 77 4-28 TODO RSet Ree, 5 109,189 |108,189 3, 543 0-03 
tee, 38 1,900 116 3°05 ODA eae tay: 88,602 | 88,602 2,813 0-03 
i 250 | 12,500 344 1-38 WOR Pre. ts 86,713 | 86,713 8,050 0-04 
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31.— Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1946-52 


Prince P ae 
Nova New . British 
Year aka Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
QUANTITY 
lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. lb. 
LO AG ancre yer 274,223,000 | 15,956,000 | 48,862,000 | 281,854,000 | 573,924,000 || 1,194,819, 000 
LDA Fae ae 166,564,000 | 16,715,000 | 63,100,000 | 298,854,000 | 479,943,000 || 1,025, 176,000 
GAS eeette «hehe. 105,918,000 | 16,056,000 | 60,775,000 | 267,468,000 | 462,173,000 912,390, 000 
NOOR ure cects 170,875,000 | 17,720,000 | 99,750,000 | 331,894,000 | 523,473,000 || 1,143,712, 000 
ODOM oer: 104,359,000 | 17,450,000 | 91,147,000 | 360,669,000 | 466,641,000 || 1,040, 266, 000 
IES lee pan eee Ap 72,831,000 | 17,331,000 | 148,719,000 | 393,048,000 | 325,776,000 957,705, 000 
LOD Diasec: 839,000 | 81,158,000 | 14,980,000 | 72,406,000 | 326,905,000 | 398,898,000 895,186, 000 
VALUE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1946 oer eee 5, 993, 000 667,000 | 2,022,000 | 14,636,000 | 19,443,000 42,761,000 
1947 aes 2,905, 000 630, 000 3,548,000 | 14,181,000 | 17,934, 000 39,198, 000 
TQ4R RS Seen seve 2,210, 000 734,000 | 3,605,000 |} 15,018,000 | 19,049,000 40,616, 000 
L949 ets sites 2,568, 000 722, 000 4,108,000 | 12,645,000 } 14,137,000 34,180, 000 
TO5O Meee. se 1,843, 000 680,000 | 3,822,000 | 14,305,000 | 12,897,000 33, 547,000 
G5 leet Ac 1,518, 000 682,000 | 5,122,000 | 14,762,000 | 13,050,000 35, 134, 000 
1952 cei 101,000 | 2,047,000 744,000 | 4,574,000 | 14,907,000 | 15,578,000 


37, 951,000 


Subsection 8.—Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco-growing area of Canada is located in southern 
Ontario in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes 
from that district. In Ontario in 1952, 81,303 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia 
type tobacco and 1,406 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most 
important types grown, though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar 
tobacco are grown on a more limited scale. |The only other important production 
comes from Quebec. In 1952, 4,650 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 1,227 acres of cigar 
tobaeco and 1,197 acres of pipe tobacco were harvested in that Province. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports of tax-paid- withdrawals 
of tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the 
past three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are avail- 
able, the Canadian per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, cut 
tobacco 1-26 Ib., plug tobacco 1-14 Ib. and snuff about 1-25 oz. By 1952, the 
annual per capita consumption of cigarettes had increased to 1,237, cigars had 
dropped to 13-9, cut tobacco went up to 2-15 lb. and plug declined considerably. 


32.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
1948-52, with Average for 1941-45 


Average Average 
Harvested : Total ; Gross 
Year Area > ee Production oe we 1ce | Farm Value 
acres lb. lb cts $ 

Ayre O4 TABS os Setactestesie whee 80, 440 TDA 90, 149, 000 27-1 24, 429, 000 
LOAS seek shares seta one ceetete eek: oh eines 110, 590 1,145 126, 629,000 39-7 50, 272, 000 
LOAD ee terran i oe eases eee: 109, 053 1,282 139, 820, 000 39-7 55, 453, 000 
AGS0 see carer cre cite acts: 101, 809 1,182 | 120,298,000 42-6 51, 292, 000 
TQS oe tens cin ee reel ae Welee 118,970 1,293 153, 792, 000 43-1 66, 213, 000 
1052 ic See es ae cla eh eae 91,639 1,525 | 139,719,000 40-6 56,797,000 


eee ee 
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 33.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1948-52, with Average for 1941-45 


Quebec : Ontario British Columbia 
Year Har- Pro- Har- Pro- Har- Pro- 
js geet Guts Value ee: ques Value ysigd sue Value 

acres | ’000 1b. $ acres 000 Ib. er a | acres 7000 Ib. $ 
Av. 1941-45...| 9,916 | 8,763 | 1,872,000 | 70,224 | 81,04 | 22,483,000 300 341 74,000 
eae 12,932 | 13,753 | 3,977,000 || 97,634 | 112,857 | 46,287,000 24 19 8, 000 
SINT scien ces 9,790 | 8,016 | 1,992,000 || 99,182 | 181,717 | 53,432,000 81 87 29,000 
an 9,163 | 9,556 | 2,732,000 | 92,556 | 110,610 | 48,505,000 120 132 55, 000 
. i 9,080 | 8,631 | 2,600,000 | 109,740 | 144,975 | 63,544, 000 150 186 69, 000 
Beasts hs aioe ss 7,997 | 8,358 | 2,688,000 |) 83,548 | 131,236] 54,065, 000 94 125 44,000 


Ce 


34.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1948-52, with Average for 1941-45 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price per | Farm Value 
Acre lb. 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

Flue-cured............. Av. 1941-45 66,073 1,114 73,581, 000 28-9 21, 264, 000 
: 1948 90, 874 bel zl 102, 442, 000 42-5 43,546, 000 

1949 90,733 1,286 116, 668, 000 42-1 49,099,000 

1950 92,080 i ea U3) 108, 202, 000 44-5 48,144,000 

1951 111,300 1,294 144, 055, 000 44.2 63,729, 000 

1952 86, 047 1,534 131, 965, 000 41-6 54, 867, 000 

NR onic ea ss Av. 1941-45 8, 064 15228 9,866, 000 20-4 2,012,000 
1948 10, 706 1,199 12,841,000 30-5 3,917,000 

f 1949 11,385 15357 15, 452, 000 30-5 4,708, 000 

1950 4,652 1,217 5, 660, 000 30-0 1,700, 000 

1951 2,480 1, 457 3,609, 000 30-1 1, 088, 000 

1952 1,406 1,673 2,352, 000 29-6 695, 000 

pemer leaf... ...s...... Av. 1941-45 3,151 1,068 3,366, 000 16°3 * — §48,000 
1948 6,463 1,300 8, 402, 000 25-2 2,114,000 

1949 3,590 1,032 3,706, 000 22-5 834, 000 

1950 3,212 1,300 4,175,000 22-0 919,000 

1951 3,000 1, 243 3,728, 000 22-9 853, 000 

1952 2,150 se by 2,639,000 22-9 603, 000 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially 
in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, and seven beet-sugar factories are 
located in these Provinces. In Quebec, commercial production, which centres 
in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Townships, started in 1944; in 1951, about 
97,000 tons were harvested from 10,000 acres. The sugar-beet industry of Ontario 
is largely confined to the southwestern section of the Province and factories are 
located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. The wartime reduction in acreage, caused 
_by labour shortage and competition from other crops, has been overcome and, in 
1951, Ontario factories processed about 341,000 tons harvested from over 31,000 
acres. 


Processing of sugar beets in Manitoba began in 1940 when 95,000 tons were 
handled. In 1951, the factory processed 178,000 tons from 19,000 harvested acres. 
In Alberta, where the industry has shown steady growth, sugar beets are produced 
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under irrigation with yields averaging above those received in the other provinces. 
In 1950, the three Alberta factories, located in the south of the Province at Raymond, 
Picture Butte and Taber, handled 349,000 tons of beets from a harvested area 
of over 32,000 acres. : 


35.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1947-51, with Average for 1942-46 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 

Year | ated | por’ | Total | Bros | Totel | Quantity || Value | eam 

Area Acre per Ton ' 
oe acres = tons tons $ $ lb. $ cts. 
Av. 1942-46..| 59,000 | 10-54 622, 000 10-64 | 6,616,000 || 170,654,000 | 11,316,000 6-6 
NOT ie 5 59,0007} 10-30° 606, 000 14-34 | 8,686,000 ] 156,263,000 | 13,209, 000 8:5 
194 tiaras ss 60,000 | 10-48 629, 000 14-62 | 9,202,000 || 175,641,000 | 15,664,000 8-9 
I9ADS RES ee 84,000 | 10-20 859, 000 13-68 | 11,750,000 || 224,854,000 | 20,232,000 9-0 
1) ee a 102,000 | 11-10} 1,128,000 16-28 | 18,367,000 |} 300,185,000 | 30,845,000 | 10-3 
DOR Te eae 93,000 | 10-37 965, 000 14-96 | 14,443,000 | 247,753,000 | 26,446,000 | 10-7 


Apiculture.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada, 
Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of honey, 
particularly from the Prairie Provinces, to other parts of Canada and to other 
countries, although the export trade in this commodity has been sharply reduced 
in recent years owing to strong competition and to import restrictions imposed by 
many countries. 


The 1951 crop was the largest since 1948, despite a reduction in the number 
of bee colonies. In 1952 production was lower owing to a further reduction in 
colony numbers and a return to a normal yield after the extremely high production 
per colony experienced in 1951. 

In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives 
are active in several provinces. 

As a matter of interest it is noted that bees are kept in some of the fruit-growing 
and greenhouse districts of the country chiefly for purposes of pollination. 


36.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax, 1 
1948-52, with Average for 1943-47 


Honey Beeswax 

Value of 
Year |, Bec | Bee (Average Soe Honey 

keepers| Colonies auction Total oe Ib Total Pro- Meds and 

nee Production ee Pi Value duction Wax 

Hive ducers 
a No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ $ 
Vv. 

1943-47} 40,100 522, 200 65 | 33,808, 000 18-0 6, 075, 000 475,000 222,000 6, 297, 000 
1948....| 32,100 569, 800 79 | 45,145,000 21-0 9, 336, 000 666, 000 295, 000 9, 631, 000 
1949....| 25,900 473, 400 66 | 31,481,000 13-0 4, 200, 000 466, 000 186, 000 4,386, 000 
1950....| 22,200 430, 000 66 | 28,351,000 15-0 4, 282, 000 425, 000 166, 000 4,448,000 
1951....} 18,900 406, 300 101 | 40,909, 000 16-0 6, 445, 000 590, 000 294, 000 6,739, 000 
1952....| 15,950 388, 000 81 | 31,470,000 15-0 4,718,000 467, 000 218, 000 4,936,000 
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37.—Honey Production, by Province, 1948-52, with Average for 1943-47 


Province 


a ee a ie cd 


Memeenuae ys Sef), 


tee eee ae 
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Av. 1943-47 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 
he 39, 000 64, 000 63, 000 46, 000 71,000 “91,000 
Pee 79.000 125,000 103,000 81.000 143,000 125,000 
Renae 154,000 200, 000 140; 000 68,000 151,000 156, 000 
pit 4,337,000 || 4,831,000 | 3,709,000 | 3,041;000 | 5,044/000 | 4,398" 000 
~s: 12,261,000 || 15,736,000 | 9,086,000 | 8,350;000 | 20,500;000 | 14’900'000 
ae 4,925,000 | 6,525,000 | 5,586,000 | 5,891,000 | 5,400,000 | 37600000 
LAN f 5,451,000 || 6,492,000 | 6,000,000 | 4/881/000 | 3,600/000 | 2'500'000 
Me eae. 5,526,000 |) 10,254,000 | 5,830,000 | 4,851,000 | 43500000 | 4”900/000 
Cee 1,036, 000 918, 000 964,000 | 1,142,000 | 1.500/000 800, 000 
ee 33,808,000 | 45,145,000 | 31,481,000 | 28,351,000 | 40,909,000 | 31,470,000 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes 
from the Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and the 
United States as the centre of the maple-products industry. Virtually all of the 
maple products exported are sent to the United States with the larger proportion 
moving as sugar, although substantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. 

Most of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the 
consumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup 
is sold each year to processing firms. 


38.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1948-52, 
with Average for 1943-47 


Province and Year 


Nova Scotia— 
Ay. 1943-471 


ee 


oe eee 


Ce Se ee ee 


Cee meses eereee 


wee eee 
Cees s eres vae 
Ce eter ere eroes 
20S ela WN 6 0 a 6 B06 
Bee Als Nw ere: oe (es 


SPE ReNs 6 J eee ees 


Quebec— 


i ey 


BPC CC ere riones 


Se erecerecese 


DLO @ Wie 0 0.0.0 0 cee 


Ce i rd 


Maple Sugar 


Average 

Quantity | Price per 
lb. 
lb. cts. 
25,000 40-0 
16,000 46-0 
13, 000 45-0 
13,000 47-0 
15,000 52-0 
11,000 54-0 
85, 000 42-0 
124,000 49-0 
81,000 43-0 
86, 000 43-0 
90, 000 46-0 
114, 000 50-0 
2,367,000 29-0 
2,187,000 34-0 
1,651,000 36-0 
1,692,000 37-0 
1,500, 000 39-0 
2,020,000 | ° 42-0 
27,000 36-8 
23, 000 35-0 
42, 000 40-0 
33, 000 40-0 
44,000 43-0 
16, 000 47-0 


Value 


$ 


10, 000 
7,000 
6, 000 
6, 000 
8,000 
6, 000 


35, 000 
61, 000 
35,000 
37, 000 
41,000 
57, 000 


687, 000 
744, 000 
598, 000 
626, 000 
585, 000 
848, 000 


10,000 
8, 000 
17, 000 
13, 000 
19,000 
8, 000 


Quantity 


gal, 


7,000 
8,000 
6, 000 
7,000 
5, 000 
6, 000 


13, 000 
12,000 
7,000 
14, 000 
10, 000 
12,000 


1,915,000 
1,750,000 
1,894, 000 
2,273,000 
1,750, 000 
2,777, 000 


412, 000 
389, 000 
399, 000 
507, 000 
379, 000 
459, 000 


Maple Syrup 


| Average 
Price per 
gal. 


$ 


SP PP Pp co 


Co WY 09 CO bO 


Value 


$ 


24, 000 
33, 000 
24, 000 
26, 000 
21,000 
25,000 


49,000 
51,000 
30, 000 
56, 000 
43,000 
52, 000 


5,723,000 
6,108, 000 


9,247, 000 


1, 406, 000 
1,529, 000 
1,587, 000 
2,053, 000 
1,626, 000 
1,932, 000 


Total 
Value, 
Sugar 
and 
Syrup 


$ 


34,000 
40,000 
30, 000 
32,000 
29,000 
31,000 


84,000 
112,000 
65, 000 
93, 000 
84, 000 
109, 000 


6,411, 000 
6, 852, 000 
7,427,000 
8, 445, 000 
6,797, 000 
10, 095, 000 


1, 416, 000 
1,537, 000 
1,604, 000 
2,066, 000 
1,645, 000 
1,940, 000 
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38,_Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1948-52, 
with Average for 1943-47—concluded 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 

| Value, 

Year Average Average Sugar 

Quantity | Price per Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
lb. gal. Syrup 
lb cts $ gal. $ $ $ 
Totals— 

Av. 1943=471...... 2,504, 000 29-7 743,000 | 2,347,000 3-07 7,202,000 7,945,000 
1948). oo Ba 2,350,000 34-9 820,000 | 2,159,000 3-58 7,721, 000 8,541,000 
1QAG eee nth, Seeeees 1,787,000 36-7 656,000 | 2,306,000 3°67 8,470, 000 9,126,000 
19505 S53. eeeee 1,824, 000 37-4 682,000 | 2,801,000 3-55 9,954,000 || 10,636,000 
O51 reer, 1,649, 000 39-6 653,000 | 2,144,000 3°69 7,902,000 8,555,000 
1952 fSe.cc eee 2,161,000 42-5 919,000 | 3,254,000 3°46 11,256,000 || 12,175,000 


1 Five-year average prices are derived from actual figures, but quantities and values are rounded to 
the nearest thousand. 


Fibre Flax.—The demand for fibre flax was heavy during the war years when 
exports increased to many times the pre-war volume. After World War II, however, 
exports of fibre flax to Canada’s principal market, the United Kingdom, dropped 
sharply and acreage devoted to this crop decreased; in 1950 it was at the lowest 
level since 1931. In 1951 there were some increases in both acreage and production. 
Flax is now grown commercially only in Ontario and Quebec. 


39.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1947-51, with 
Average for 1942-46 


OS a ee ee 


Production Values 
Year Area 
Seed Fibre oe Seed Fibre ethan Total 
acres bu. lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
Av. 1942-46... 31,758 || 125,000 | 6,117,000 671 || 465,000 | 1,585,000 35,000 | 2,085,000 
WOAT Ee Sects cose: 11, 008 50,000 1, 852, 000 — 300, 000 482,000 — 782,000 
GAS Hea o ee cheers 14,116 50, 000 3,700, 000 — 275,000 1,055, 000 — 1,330,000 
LO49) a. eos 7,518 36,000 | 1,948,000 29 |} 179,000 350, 000 2,000 531,000 
TRO SiO) eee eae 4,569 25,000 900, 000 — 133, 000 193, 000 — 326,009 
Obie. seers 7,555 42,000 | 2,400,000 — 210, 000 512, 000 —_ 722, 000 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


During 1952, the monthly index numbers of farm prices of agricultural products 
were lower than the corresponding figures for 1951, except in January. Higher 
prices during 1952 for potatoes, which kept the Maritime indices well above the 
1951 levels, did not offset the lower prices received for live stock, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs in the national index. The annual average for the year at 270-4 was 
9 p.c. below the record high of 296-9 reached in 1951 but was still higher than the 
index for any other year. It should be noted that the index number of 270-4 is 


pai 
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not strictly comparable with the 1951 index and will be revised. In connection with 
grains, western farm prices used to construct the 1951 index and the 1952 index up 
to July were final prices, whereas those used since August 1952 are initial prices 
for oats and initial prices plus interim payments for wheat and barley. 


49.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 
1942-52, and by Month, 1951 and 1952 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Norz.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for October-December, 1946. 


ee ea 
es 


Year and Month P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total! 
1942 Averages............. 156-2 | 144-1 | 160-4 | 153-4 | 147-0 | 122-2 | 110-5 | 121-7 | 140-4 |] 133-1 
1943 Averages............. 190-3 | 169-1 | 181-4 | 172-6 | 165-0 | 151-3 | 139-9 | 149-9 | 175-8 157-8 
1944 Averages............. 172-7 | 173-3 | 171-9 | 171-7 | 169-1 | 173-1 | 171-4 | 176-9 | 179-5 || 172-4 

~ 1945 Averages............. 196-7 | 180-8 | 195-3 | 179-5 | 174-6 | 188-4 | 192-6 | 196-2 | 187-8 || 185-7 
1946 Averages............. 194-2 | 191-1 | 207-7 | 196-9 | 187-9 | 209-4 | 217-3 | 219-9 | 199-2 || 204-1 
1947 Averages............. 180-1 | 184-6 | 199-6 | 213-7 | 202-1 | 225-9 | 226-1 | 231-9 | 207-1 || 215-8 
1948 Averages............. 236-6 | 214-1 | 250-4 | 265-6 | 258-6 | 259-6 | 247-1 | 262-9 | 240-2 || 255-8 
1949 Averages............. 204-1 | 210-5 | 220-5 | 261-3 | 257-8 | 262-8 | 248-8 | 265-6 | 245-1 |] 255-41 
1950 Averages............. 189-6 | 206-5 | 216-4 | 260-9 | 265-1 | 274-4 | 251-5 | 276-1 | 244-3 || 260-81 
1951° 
Brame ree set ee SS. 5 185-4 | 216-8 | 221-3 | 280-5 | 285-4 | 283-3 | 251-9 | 296-3 | 255-8 || 274-6 
EOTHAL YA. eiilane ssi odo es 210-5 | 224-7 | 224-7 | 203-0 | 301-8 | 292-2 | 258-8 | 301-9 | 268-7 || 285-2 
LR De ae 203-8 | 228-1 | 230-6 | 303-1 | 313-7 | 302-3 | 265-5 | 309-8 | 272-9 || 294.2 
TEP SU Bia eae 207-9 | 231-5 | 226-9 | 301-7 | 310-3 | 299-5 | 265-2 | 306-4 | 273-1 || 202-1 
TUS G1 glovnectne sian ae 208-5 | 235-0 | 229-6 | 303-5 | 311-0 | 298-6 | 265-1 | 307-8 | 271-6 |] 292-9 
EE) 2 i Se ae 217-5 | 235-1 | 227-3 | 310-1 | 301-0 | 308-4 | 272-6 | 316-4 | 272-7 || 300-7 
TLS ee ae ae 226-0 | 244-6 | 238-9 | 320-8 | 334-4 | 311-0 | 273-6 | 319-7 | 292-3 |] 308-4 
ee a ccd sea ss o's 244-7 | 246-1 | 243-0 | 312-5 | 325-0 | 317-6 | 281-6 | 319-1 | 289-4 || 307-0 
BENPOMIDET...0.0¢. cases. - cs 243-6 | 250-3 | 253-6 | 310-0 | 323-2 | 310-0 | 280-6 | 317-0 | 310-7 || 306-1 
EO oa Se srchesene beds 286-5 | 255-4 | 267-5 | 308-0 | 317-9 | 302-0 | 276-1 | 307-7 | 316-0 |] 301-6 
PIOVODADE?. «os... eee coe 313-4 | 275-0 | 320-5 | 309-5 | 317-4 | 297-4 | 269-0 | 298-9 | 319-4 |] 300-3 
ORNS a re! 328-0 | 275-9 | 320-9 | 314-0 | 320-1 | 296-8 | 264-1 | 295-1 | 318-3 || 300-0 
1951 Averages............. 236-4 | 243-2 | 250-4 | 305-6 | 315-2 | 301-6 | 268-7 | 308-0 | 288-4 || 296-9 
1952 P 

eee et 343-8 | 283-2 | 329-3 | 314-9 | 313-5 | 293-1 | 261-7 | 290-8 | 215-3 || 296-8 
Mery ends obs 319-4 | 273-9 | 318-2 | 306-7 | 297-9 | 281-4 | 252-3 | 277-6 | 308-9 || 285-1 


hs aa arene 294-5 | 248-6 | 297-4 | 273-3 | 272-3 | 238-6 | 219-4 | 235-5 | 281-5 || 252-0 
Biovember,....2........25. 293-6 | 247-0 | 293-4 | 275-1 | 273-3 | 239-3 | 220-3 | 236-8 | 281-6 || 252-9 
Merember.. 6... 2. ..5....6. 281-1 | 245-9 | 279-9 | 277-0 | 271-0 | 239-3 | 219-9 | 238-1 | 280-7 || 252-1 
1952 Averages............. 351-8 | 271-8 | 343-9 | 289-9 | 286-5 | 259-4 | 236-3 | 256-7 | 297-6 || 270-4 


acs res ee ee © Ao meres JESS Balke hha eS Nyt 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in DBS 
Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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41.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at — 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1942-52 i 


Nors.—Statistics for 1926-41 are given in the corresponding tables of previous editions of the Year 
Book. 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,! Oats,? Roope Rye,’ Flaxseed, 
No. 1N. | No. 2C.W. ¥ Row | No.2C.W. | No. 1C.W, 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1). DR i ee ONIN Lae gM OP or MMC, ees 76/5 49/1 61/4 ' 60/1 158/14 
M QBS vont ste, ta che ciate ee ra Ie ete aoe ier. 94/4 49 /2 64/2 68/4 2255 
QA Are (no oletenl Sons ae ce Oa ner ee 135 67/3 79/6 115/4 2505 
TOAD ss cczhecdts ort ost oe 0 ae oe Oe 143/6 61/4 87/3 126/2 2755 
VOAG ie aecostcc cerheieye cee es en ote eee 183/38 61/4 84/6 223/7 2755 
NGAI ree See Rk SES ee eee nee ercrescen 183/3 66/2 93/4 287/6 3255 
AU OAR EF Bee ek eee RUE Ab eiviet keene aula 183/38 90 119/7 3874/5 5506 
140 Tote eek, Mees a cus match Me met aren rere 183/3 78/1 124/38 140 403/17 
VG EO eres crt ace ran brat tata en ehcohenra ares es 183/3 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 
OST Ree, oe oe Nor ere ae 185/4 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 
DLE Re ee ree SRP rang Me RRS ei 183/5 90/6 132/5 193/5 428/1 


1 Average cash closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, to Sept. 27, 1943; thereafter, initial payments 
plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, — 
From Aug. 1, 1944, to Oct. 22, 1947, prices of oats and barley remained at or near the government-imposed . 
ceiling prices. From Oct. 23, 1947, to July 31, 1949, open market trading again prevailed. Equalization 
payments to producers are included for the crop years 1943-44 to 1947-48, inclusive. 3 Average cash 
closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise noted. 4 During March the Canadian 
Wheat Board assumed control of Canadian flaxseed stocks and the price was held at $1.64 for remainder ~ 
of crop year. 5 Fixed price to growers. 6 $5 fixed price to growers plus 50 cents participation 
payment. 7 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed cash and futures on Aug. 16, 
1948. The Canadian Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it during the 1948-49 crop 
year on the basis of $4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 


42. Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1947-52 
Norr.—Classification of live stock was changed in February 1949 as follows: steers up to 1,050 Ib. 


changed to steers up to 1,000 lb.; steers over 1,050 lb. to steers over 1,000 lb.; lambs, good handy weights 
to lambs, good; sheep, good handy weights to sheep, good. ; 


Toronto Montreal 
Item —— tS 
1947 | 1948 ) 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 |) 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., : 

POO eee eee 14-28] 18-25) 20-45) 24-74} 32-60) 25-15|) 14-35) 18-57} 20-99) 26-67| 32-75) 26-90 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., 

INC CUUIN YS ce ye eee 13-38] 17-76) 19-26] 23-45) 31-51) 23-85] 12-96] 17-73) 18-75] 24-63} 31-04| 23-88 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., 

COUN OUNCE an oenereen 12-21) 16-35) 17-29) 22-06) 29-46) 19-85] 10-64] 13-90) 16-07/ 20-66] 27-18] 19-36 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., 7 

good.................-| 14-63} 19-40) 21-29] 26-72} 33-49] 25-85] 14-38] 21-14) 21-28) 26-83) 33-00 26-54 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., ; 

MOGIUMI Ve 4. eee ce 13-88) 19-47} 20-51] 25-16! 32-46] 24-00] 13-08] 18-56) 19-69} 25-30) 31-45] 23-77 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., 

COMINOIMA:. eee ees ate 12-85) 19-20] 19-26] 22-80] 31-04] 20-10] 10-68) 13-17] 17-19] 22-15) 27-97] 17-95 
Heifers, good......5.... 13-85] 18-32] 19-99] 24-35) 31-85] 24-55|| 13-04) 18-06] 19-58] 25-04] 31-38) 23-38 
Heifers, medium........ 13-23! 17-66! 18-84] 23-78] 30-94] 23-10] 11-73] 15-43] 16-82] 22-64] 28-01) 21-34 
Calves, fed, good....... 14-50] 19-10] 21-71) 25-44) 32-84) 25-65]| 14-35} 18-06) 21-37| 27-33) 33-41] 27-17 
Calves, fed, medium....| 13-62) 18-63} 20-15) 23-78) 31-19} 23-80) 12-12 16-75] 19-30} 23-78] 31:26) 23-53 
COWS*S 2000 i s0% cbamar ee 11-10} 15-18} 15-77} 20-07| 26-95) 18-55|| 10-95} 14-74] 15-64] 20-21} 26-55) 18-85 
Cows, medium: .22..:2. 10-18] 14-11] 14-55] 18-59) 25-43) 16-80)] 9-76! 13-06] 14-07| 17-82) 24-51] 16-48 
Bullsz00dees= sees 11-40] 16-53] 17-76) 21-93] 29-30) 18-50\] 11-32] 15-08] 16-63] 21-44) 28-31] 18-55 
Stocker and feeder . F 

steers) 200d ..5,.. 2.6 12-58] 17-17] 18-45) 26-36) 33-65) 23-00) 1 1 1 1 1 21-30 
Stocker and feeder r 

steers, common....... 11-01] 15-78) 16-37] 23-61) 30-99) 20-15] 2 1 1 i 1 15-20 
Stock cows and heifers, “4 

POOG IE. Moka: Meee 7-00] 12-01) 14-98} 1 1 1 i 1 1 i 1 i> 
Stock cows and heifers, z 

GAMO sake ee 8-23) 9-50} 14-00! 16-66! 23-92! 17-05 1 1 1 1 > | 15-27 


1 No sales reported. 
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42.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1947-52—concluded 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 || 1947 | 1948 | 1949 ) 1950 | 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Calves, veal, good and 

ing Uta 16-24) 23-66] 25-51} 29-61] 36-55} 27-90] 15-41] 22-22] 24.64) 27-11 36-60} 26-55 
Calves, veal, common 

and medium.......... 13-58) 19-10) 20-89) 24-20] 31-96} 21-85|| 12-65) 16-65) 20-09! 22-28] 33.48 22-84 
Hogs, Grade B-1, 

Eheesiic ly eS 22-04} 29-96} 30-20} 28-98) 32-85] 25-70]) 22-29) 30-02) 30-30] 29-03] 32-95 25-75 
Lambs, good........... 15-63} 22-53) 23-75} 28-33) 33-95] 26-05|| 14-83] 21-76] 22-50] 27-86] 32-60 25-05 

ambs, common........ 12-05} 15-71) 18-21] 23-97} 30-28] 21-10) 10-15] 16-26] 16-31] 22-18] 26-88 17-40 
Bheep, good ..........65 8-33! 9-33] 10-87) 14-32! 19-77] 14-80] 7-38] 8-29] 9-40] 13-78! 19-82] 13-23 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 || 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
aaa up to 1,000 lb., : 
Boa is & Foes 13-55) 18-39] 20-06) 24-55) 31-70) 24-00] 13-01] 18-01] 19-03] 24-30] 31-75 23-45 
Steers, a to 1,000 Ib., 
PRORE LUTE ers 0 Sasoheet 11-79) 16-05) 17-86} 22-37] 29-42} 21-12] 11-59} 16-06] 17-54| 23-18 30-18} 21-97 
Steers, up to 1,000 Ib., 
7 PPOEBUEOU st Bane hs won a ao 10-06} 14-40) 15-58} 19-84/ 26-60) 17-74|| 9-01] 12-50] 14-84 19-96) 26-76) 17-37 
peers, oe 1,000 Ib., 
DOU Sc. cee e ee 13:44) 18-29) 20-01) 24-38] 31-82) 23-93]| 13-26] 17-33] 19-31] 24-39] 31-84 23-82 
Sicers, over 1,000 Ilb., 

mediu PIN Anes eee so a 11-65} 16-46] 17-60] 22-94) 29-40) 20-69] 11-78] 15-04] 17-78] 23-21] 30-12 21-93 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., 

U0 000) sa 10-17; 14-44) 15-37} 20-20) 26-65] 17-61] 9-54) 14-16] 15-41] 20-64] 27-00 18-37 
Heifers, good........... 11-96} 17-10) 17-77| 22-48] 29-24) 20-61\| 11-42) 16-58] 16-73] 21-92] 29-94 21-38 
Heifers, medium........ 10-40} 15-01] 16-00} 20-90} 26-82] 18-06/| 10-13] 13-69] 15-19] 21-65] 27-77 19-65 
Calves, fed; good....... 13-44) 17-64) 20-27) 24-64) 32-03) 23-79] 13-33] 16-20] 19-01] 23-51] 31-45] 22-78 
Calves, fed, medium....| 11-96] 15-29} 18-29] 22-35! 29-79! 20-63l| 11-87 15-79) 17-48] 21-38] 29-46] 20-94 
ows vOOd...-. fol 6e.. 10-11) 14-54) 14-54} 18-91] 25-74) 16-00] 9-64] 13-97] 13-50] 18-47] 25-51 16-45 

ows, Medium......... 8-85) 13-26) 13-04/ 17-20] 23-79} 13-78] 8-41] 12-18] 12-55] 17-15! 23-84 14-60 
PMG OOO 2. oe eek o 10-77; 16-10) 16-71] 21-32} 28-24) 15-59] 9-43) 14-96] 15-35] 20-49! 27-70 15-76 
Stocker and feeder 

Bpeers, LOO... v:.ccee. 10-95) 17-91) 17-46) 24-56) 30-45) 19-55] 10-59] 15-80) 16-07| 24-34] 30-60 20-60 
Stocker and feeder 

steers, common....... 8-72) 13-84) 14-75} 21-18] 27-24) 15-22! 8-89] 12-79] 13-26] 20-34] 26-13 15-94 
ie cows and heifers, 

ASE eee 9-22) 14-40) 14-23] 19-69) 26-84] 17-41)| 8-76] 11-77| 12-56] 18-88] 26-22! 17-02 
Stock cows and heifers, 

POUT ONS sleoc eo lib.ec nc. 7-35} 11-20) 11-96) 16-67] 23-23] 13-87|| 7-22) 10-50] 11-44] 16-22 22-91} 12-05 
Calves, veal, good and 

(KUNE oy 2 aia 14-82] 21-35] 23-71] 29-00} 35-45) 26-10) 12-72] 19-53] 19-76] 27-24) 36-30 26-90 
Calves, veal, common. 

and medium. 2.5... .. 10-80} 14-99) 17-56} 22-04) 28-81} 19-51]| 9-78] 14-09] 15-69] 22-74] 28-75 19-51 
Hogs, Grade B-1 

Toners bs Se ae 20-61] 27-94] 28-49] 27-76) 30-85| 24-45|| 20-21] 27-87] 29-86] 28-40! 32-70 24-60 
Lambs, good........... 13-96} 20-86) 21-89] 26-62} 32-05) 22-85|| 13-01] 18-32} 20-53) 24-06] 31-45] 22-45 

ambs, common........ 10-05} 14-85) 16-82} 20-64) 26-56} 18-98] 9-13] 12-73] 15-73] 20-91] 26-87 17-82 

Sheen, GOOd....:...+... 6-34; 7-11} 7-86) 10-28] 12-53) 9-64] 6-69} 8-54! 7-63] 11-52] 15-43] 12-42 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major foods 


was undertaken during World War II by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties in 
recognition of the national and international significance of such information. 
While data on total consumption of certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic 
_ beverages, meats, etc., had been available for a considerable period, it was found 
necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of a wide range of products 
on a comparable basis. 

The figures represent available supplies, including production and imports, 
adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except meats for 
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which the figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food 
actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since 
statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not avail- 
able. However, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data 
that has been compiled for Canada. 


All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. Totals 
for each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, 
as for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the case of the dairy-products group; 
fat content in the case of fats and oils; and fresh equivalent in the case of fruits. 
All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 43 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of 
food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
as an average for comparison with the years 1950, 1951 and 1952. 


43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1950-52, with Average 
for 1935-39 


Nore.—Figures for 1952 are preliminary and certain revisions are anticipated for the years 1950 and 1951 
as a result of forthcoming intercensal revisions of production estimates. 


Pounds 


E Percentages 
per Capita per Annum 


of 1935-39 Average 


Food 


Average 
losh 99 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 |} 1950 | 1951 | 1952P 


| a | 


Cereals— 
Flour (including rye flour)!..... Retail wt.| 184-8 | 154-9 | 152-1 151-6 83-8 82-3 82-0 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ us 7-3 6-0 6-3 5-5 82-2 86-3 75-3 
Pot and pearl barley........... “f 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Corn meal and flour.......2:... HH! 1-4 0-8 0-8 0-6 57-1 57-1 42-9 
Buckwheat tlours+.sssecme oe se 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 50-0 50-0 50-0 
ICG? Res DRE Dain Bie ete ee a 4-3 4-0 4-8 3-0 93-0 111-6 69-8 
Breakfastiooditsencs-erraite cil < 7-4 6-7 7-1 7-0 90-5 95-9 94-6 
Totals, Cereals.............. Y 205-7 | 172-8 | 171-5} 168-1 84-0 83-4 81-7 
Potatoes— 
Potatoes) whites oc.csest sees ee Retail wt.| 192-3 2 2 170-4 2 2 88-6 
Potatoes WSWeebns cect ias of 0-6 0-7 0-7 0-5 116-7 116-7 83-3 
Totals, Potatoes............ o 192-9 2 2 170-9 2 2 88-6 
Sugars and Syrups— 
Sucar wre ee cet ae serste Refined wt. 94-7 101-1 96-3 96-9 106-8 101-7 102-3 
Mapleisugarsocccee ecco ce ce Retail wt. 1-8 1-4 1-1 1-4 77°8 61-1 77-8 
Other wee vs vaso ceee eee ot 8-2 8-9 8-3 8-4 108-5 101-2 102-4 
Totals, Sugars and Syrups... Sugar 
content| 101-7 | 108-3} 102-8 | 103-8 | 106-5 | 101-1| 102-1 
Starch sya iiic. cc seee. pore anes Retail wt. 2-5 1-6 1-6 1-6 64-0 64-0 64-0 
Pulses and Nuts— 
Wve beanserccce scree Retail wt. 3°7 4-7 5-43 3-63 127-0 | 145-9 97-3 
ID ryapPCass.c ee ae recis sore eevee “ 5-7 2-3 2-1 1-4 40-4 36-8 24-6 
Pesta wee eek ee ee ee Shelled wt. 2-2 3-2 2-7 9-71 145-5 | 122-7 | 122s 
SPTEAINULS Ae Sees are eee “ 1-1 ier? 1-1 1-1 109-1 100-0 | 100-0 
COCORt earn ba eee Green beans 3-7 3-4 2-4 3-1 91-9 64-9 83-8 
Totals, Pulses and Nuts... Retail wt. 
incl. shelled wt. of nuts; 14-5 13-0 12-5 10-3 89-7 86-2 71-0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 436. 
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43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1950-52, with Average 
for 1935-39—continued 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
Food rv 
verage 
1935-39 1950 1951 1952p 1950 1951 1952p 
Fruit— 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Tomatoes, fresh............. Retail wt. 15-4 17-9 19-3 19-4 116-2 125-3 126-0 
Tomato products....... Net wt. canned 10-0 16-0 16-0 13-6 | 160-0] 160-0] 1386-0 
rts trib, tresh. eet Retail wt. 25-1 29-9 34:5 87°5 119-1 137-5 149-4 
Citrus fruit, canned..... Net wt. canned 0-5 5-8 6-9 9-2 11,160-0 |1,380-0 |1,840-0 
Other Fruit— 
TAS A 20 SUD et Oa Op a ge Retail wt 40-5 54-7 61-6 64-9 135-1 152-1 160-2 
CRATES AOE eae Al Net wt. canned 6-3 11-9 11-7 12-7 || 188-9 185-7 | 201-6 
1S i ie gee eee poe Processed wt. 8-3 6-6 6-7] « 6-9 79-5 80-7 83-1 
MICO eect t as ch cur sen Net wt. canned ‘, 3-2 3-9 4-1 se Fr. ee: 
MEPOUEN eh steele See Retail wt. 0-2 0-4 0-4 0-5 || 200-0] 200-0 | 250-0 
Totals, Fruit............ Fresh equiv.| 138-7 | 182-9 | 200-6 | 210-1]] 131-9 | 144-6] 151-5 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
Cabbage and greens.......... Retail wt. 16-2 20-5 19-1 19-8 || 126-5] 117-9 122-2 
CESTE RG) i Se Ga cr a 15-4 13-1 12:9 11-7 85-1 83-8 76-0 
HBO QUIIMES Ey iis ancic's etlewlodtwss dcr 6-2 3:2 2-5 2:7 51-6 40-3 43-5 
(OUTSET EBs late pelle epee Nae oe 29-8 39-6 34-8 85-4 132-9 116-8 118-8 
CEVA Late ee aa a Net wt. canned 10-8 17-6 18-7 17-9 163-0 173-1 165-7 
HTOZENG 2c ke ack SSE ee Retail wt. re. 0-5 0-6 0-7 ne ae 
Totals, Vegetables....... Fresh equiv.) 78-4 94-5 88-6 88-2 || 120-5 | 113-0) 112-5 
Oils and Fats— 
ES PEGNSTINS 5 Pat ae Rae ae Retail wt. ae 6-8 7-4 7°3 wi ad ia 
RIES Sette oot ok icce ate)o, oma lgas the se 3-9 8-1 8-1 8-9 || 207-7 | 207-7 | 228-2 
POORLCHINGE cr. ch. es, e 10-6 9-3 8-2 8-3 87-7 77-4 78-3 
Salad and cooking oil. ......... a 1-8 3-0 2-4 2-7 || 166-7 | 133-3] 150-0 
IG COT Te IRE cate ah Foes ns 31-0 23°5 22-6 22-1 75°8 72-9 71°3 
Totals, Oils and Fats..... Fat content| 41-4 44.8 42-9 43-6 || 108-2} 103-6] 105-3 
Meat— 
(Oo A deste Sa Carcass wt. 39-8 60-8 67-8 62-2 152-8 170-4 156-3 
MSEOD MeN Be ric Se eee os af 54-7 50-3 43-8 44-8 92-0 80-1 81-9 
“GIT s SSS alee are ee tre os 10-5 9-2 7-7 6-7 87-6 73-3 63-8 
Mutton and lamb............ s 5:6 2-5 2-6 1-9 44.6 46-4 33°9 
Ds, SMG AN ia IERIE PaAirieae a Ree Edible wt. 5-8 5:6 5°3 5°4 96-6 91-4 93-1 
CULT aus Sh gee Net wt. canned 1-4 4-0 4-9 6-2 || 285-7 | 350-0] 442-9 
Totals, Meat.............. Carcass wt.| 118-3 | 133-7 | 133-7 | 129-2 || 113-0] 113-0] 109-2 
Poultry and Fish— 
Hens and chickens..... Retail wt., dressed] 15-6 18-34) 20-74) 24-84! 117-3] 132-71 159-0 
Other poultry......... ef 2-8 3-74 3-94 4-84) 132-1 139-3 | 171-4 
mmelibtishe yo ou Fresh, edible wt. 0-4 0-4 2 ae 100-0 se ie 
Fish, (other) fresh, frozen and 
CTERREY |S CONS SRS Al See Filleted wt. 8-8 8-6 97-7 
Fish, canned.............. Net wt. canned 2-7 4-6 170-4 
Totals, Poultry and Fish..Edible wt.| 22-4 26-2 117-0 
SOS SO Sa een are Fresh egg equiv.| 30-7 34-54; 34-64) 34-04 112-4] 112-7 | 110-7 
Milk and Cheese— 
Cheddar cheese3............... Retail wt. 3-7 4-9 4.9 5-1 132-4 132-4 137-8 
BROEECHOLGO 2, 5. ie om ncelerae ve ores Oy 0-2 0-6 0-8 0-8 |} 300-0 | 400-0} 400-0 
Cottage cheese................. $6 0-2 0-6 0-7 0-7 || 300- 350-0 | 350-0 
Evaporated whole milk........ Z 6-1 17-3 17-9 18-4 || 283-6] 293-4 | 301-6 
ondensed whole milk......... ee 0-6 0-8 0-8 0:8 133-3 133-3 133-3 
Whole milk powder............ a 0-1 0-4 0-4 0-4 400- 400-0 400-0 
Condensed skim milk.......... YY 0-4 0-3 0-4 0-3 75-0 | 100-0 75:0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 436. 
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43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1950-52, with Average 
for 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
Food fT TIS a OO 
verage 
fugh ae 22050 | 1951 | 1952p || 1950 | 1951 | 1952p 
Milk and Cheese—concluded 
Skim milk powder............. Retail wt. 1-8 3-4 3°7 3-4 188-9 | 205-6 | 188-9 
Evaporated skim milk......... ie 0-1 0-9 0-7 0-7 || 900-0 | 700-0 | 700-0 
Condensed buttermilk......... ey 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-2 |} 200-0 | 300-0} 200-0 
Milk in ice cream.............. S 10-9 30-7 32-6 33-9 || 281-7 | 299-1 | 311-0 
Powdered buttermilk.......... - 0-2 0-4 0-3 0-5 || 200-0 150-0 | 250-0 
Fluid whole milk®............... e 408-5 | 424-64) 420-64) 415-24] 103-9} 103-0 | 101-6 
Totals, Milk and Cheese...Milk solids} 52-0 64-5 64-8 64-4 || 124-0 | 124-6 | 128-8 
Beverages— 
TOA ae yak cede Ae see BER Aes Primary 
distribution wt. 3°5 4-0 3-0 3-2 || 114-3 85-7 91-4 
(Ooi: ee Neen: Hee setae Green beans 3-7 6-0 6-3 6-8 || 162-2 | 170-3 | 183-8 
Totals, Beverages............. Primary 
distribution wt. 7:2 10-0 9-3 10-0 || 138-9 | 129-2 | 138-9 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are partly due to the fact that complete data 


on flour inventories in all positions are not available. _2 Not available pending revision of intercensal 
estimates. 3 Includes soybean flour. _4 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process 
cheese. 6 Includes cream expressed as milk. 


Consumption of Meats.—Production of meats from slaughter, total supply, 
distribution and per capita consumption of meats and lard are shown in Table 44. 
All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats which are in terms 
of product. 


44.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1948-52, 
with Average for 1935-39 


Nore.—Estimates for 1942-51 are not strictly comparable with those for 1952, since revisions for those 
years necessitated by the 1951 Census of Agriculture have not yet been completed. 


Average 
Meats 1935-39 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952P 

Beef— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada 000 1,347-0 |] 1,953-5 1,904-5 | 1,729-3 1,472-0 1, 459-1 

Estimated dressed weightt.... ’000lb.| 618,556 || 891,688 | 866,844 | 790,395 | 708,546 726, 638 

Onjhandvanttles ees ae oa 22, 684 43,154 35, 313 23,415 22,174 19, 497 

TAPOr tsa teen ciorectonecte ht oes a 1583 8 9,335 10, 587 10,112 9,289 

Rotalsesupplyeeae okie eas 4 641,398 || 934,850 | 911,492 | 824,397 | 740,832 755,424 

Eixnortse tee ceperione ot oF ae a 10,899 |} 183,822 | 105,121 90,740 96, 605 67,215 

Used for’canning vs... .25- “e 1,406 25,480 17,415 14, 582 11,701 9,199 

Onvhand: | Decuols niece dee e 24,040 35,313 23,415 22,174 19,497 32,702 
ToTaLs, CONSUMPTION........... wy 605, 053 740,235 | 765,541 696,901 613, 029 646, 308 . 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb. 54-7 57-5 56:5 50-3 43-8 44-8 
Veal— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada 7000 1,333-6 || 1,554-1 1,287-1 1,387-4 | 1,166-3 959-2 

Estimated dressed weight!.... ’000lb.} 116,372 142,390 124, 303 125, 958 110, 407 98,149 

Od AE NS bneel fy 6g) at & lon epee ete . 3, 452 6, 624 6, 894 6,327 3,356 4,171 

TM POLts ay .4 dea ee eee o 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Totals? SUDDIVk eee ere hd 119, 824 149, 014 131,197 132,285 113, 763 102,320 

PYSNOF OSes or oak een acre ole aes 4 ~ 4 4 4 4 4 

Wsed' forteanning #es. 2 .c. 5 =. ies 22 1,527 1,554 1, 605 1, 182 1,736 — 

On hand see: 6 leer... ccstes oc: ss 3, 785 6, 894 6,327 3, 356 4,171 3; 879m 
ToraLts, CONSUMPTION........... ch 116,017 140, 593 123,316 127, 324 108, 410 96,705 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb. 10-5 10-9 9-1 9-2 7:7 6-7 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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44.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1948-52, 
with Average for 1935-39—concluded 


Average 
Meats 1935-39 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952p 
Pork— f 
Animals slaughtered inCanada_ ’000 5,165-1 7,441-1 7,169-5 7,650-4 7,961-6 8, 447-8 
Estimated dressed weight5.... ’000 lb. 620, 522 941,406 910,568 963,757 | 1,005,695 | 1,126,483 
Peasant. mi dolze: “ 34,511 57,585 82, 439 35, 445 31,292 39, 000 
CEA 0 CE a < 7,394 1,562 6,685 LS; 22, 456 4,677 
MOVIN SUPPLY... .: sls sanve dl. sf 662,427 || 1,000,553 949,692 | 1,004,935 | 1,059,443 1,170,160 
PEDO ey us... 6. den Ae a “s 179, 630 229, 496 76,060 85, 099 21,382 13,094 
Used for canning.............. sé 4,602 44,661 35, 494 46, 835 48,754 190,911 
On hand, Dec. 31... 0.) 6.26). ce 37, 863 32, 439 35, 445 31,292 39, 000 68, 282 
Totats, CONSUMPTION.......... e 440, 332 693, 957 802, 693 841, 709 950,307 897,873 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb. 39-8 53-9 59-2 60-8 67-8 62-2 
Mutton and Lamb— 2 
Animals slaughtered inCanada_ 000 1,543-0 1,148-1 1, 023-1 855-7 824-8 595-9 
Estimated dressed weight!.... ’000 lb. 61,417 47,494 43,641 35,691 35,973 26,195 
mihands Jan? 1y.02032 .o26 5 “ 6,190 9,153 6,346 5, 023 3, 894 3,584 
MEET eee Ee te es 422 : 1 29 486 3,499 2,661 
monlsnoupplys. sce 6. hel... “i 68, 029 56, 648 50, 016 41,200 43,366 82, 440 
emir ee kt “ 248 5, 056 3, 906 2,761 2,737 46 
Used for canning.............. <i Be 379 246 220 205 850 
Omsband, Dec. She... <.< Mecca: ef 5,965 6, 346 5,023 3, 894° 3,584 4,395 
Torats, CONSUMPTION........... «s 61,779 44,867 40,841 34,325 36, 840 27,649 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA........ lb 5-6 3°5 3-0 2°5 2-6 1-9 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production......... 000 Ib. 5,624 62,774 45,973 53, 485 54,545 144,183 
Eee ae eee ns 12,292 565 11,099 10,969 23,977 14,185 
Change in stock®.............. ee — —2,014 | —8,850 +94 +879 | +654, 442 
amelie mupply <i eids o.oo. < 17,916 65, 353 60, 922 64, 360 77, 643 103, 926 
DSS ey ee ek. 1,999 32,390 10, 009 8, 430 9,258 14, 874 
Torats, CONSUMPTION........... ie 15,917 82,963 50,913 55, 930 68,385 89, 052 
CONSUMPTION PER CaPITA....... lb 1-4 2-6 3-8 4-0 4-9 6-2 
Offal— 
Estimated DLOduetion +. ..26. : ’000 lb. 64, 611 90, 083 85,916 84, 446 79,739 81, 046 
URGE SS es, eee Ae ad f Pe 30 729 1, 483 4,348 1,594 
Totals, SUpply sere k ce sas 64, 611 90,113 86, 645 85,929 84, 087 82, 640 
_ Exports........ = ae Bee “ e 6, 860 7,270 5,657 7,223 2, 535 
Used for canning.............. ie 583 Op513 3. 161 3, 258 2,923 2,493 
Torats, CoNSUMPTION........... se 64, 028 77,740 76,214 77,01 73,941 77,612 
ONSUMPTION PER CAPITA....... lb 5-8 6-0 5-6 5-6 53 5-4 
Lard— 
Estimated production’......<. ”000 Ib. 63, 237 92,085 98,019 109, 652 117,874 170, 445 
mrm@end, Jan. 1,.............. = 2,685 3,207 3,387 4,014 3,385 6, 000 
aa ee 3 56 35 14,548 13,031 12,045 1,265 
Totals, SULT) C1 RA ee ee a 65,978 95,387 115, 954 126, 697 133,304 177,710 
Se My 19, 485 569 208 126 84 14, 289 
Beenand, Dec, 31............. ie 2,963 8,387 4,014 3,385 6, 000 8, 404 
Torats, ConsuMPTION........... <8 43,530 91,431 Tey Lav Ry 123,186 127,220 155,017 
CoNnsuMprion PER CaAPITA....... lb. 3-9 ffl 8-2 8-9 9-1 10-7 
1 Edible meat excluding offal. * Basis cold dressed carcass weight. ’ Includes edible 
offal of beef and veal. 4 Quantity small; included with beef. 5 Edible meat excluding fats 
and offal. 6 The positive changes represent deductions from the available supply during a given 


year and therefore are subtracted; similarly, negative changes represent an increase in disappearance. 
” Includes rendered pork fat. 
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Section 5.—A¢gricultural Statistics of the Census* 


Census of Agriculture statistics relating to farms, farm operators, mechaniza- 
tion, electrification and area are included in this Section. Data relating to crops 
and live stock for 1951 are given in Section 4. Newfoundland data are excluded 
from historical tables as no comparable data for previous years are available. 


Number of Occupied Farms.—The number of occupied farms in Canada 
at June 1, 1951, was 623,091, or 619,465 excluding Newfoundland. This compares 
with 732,858 farms in 1941. The apparent decrease of 113,393 farms since 1941 is, 
however, not a true indication of the change in number of farms in Canada because 
of the changes made in the definition of a farm for census purposes. In the 1951 
Census, a farm was defined as a holding on which agricultural operations are carried 
out. The holding may consist of a single tract of land or of a number of separate 
tracts held under different tenures. It must be (a) three acres or more in size or 
(b) from 1 to 3’acres in size with agricultural production in 1950 valued at $250 or 
more. Where the farm was made up of several parts located in different munici- 
palities, the 1951 Census reported the complete farm as one unit in the municipality 
where the headquarters was located. 


The 1941 Census counted as farms all holdings one acre or more in size if the 
1940 production were valued at $50 or more. Unlike the 1951 Census, it counted as 
separate farms those parts of farms lying outside the municipality in which the farm 
headquarters was located although the farm area was counted only once. 


Allowing for these changes in definition it would seem that the decrease in 
number of farms (exclusive of Newfoundland) between 1941 and 1951 would be of 
the order of 58,000 or about 8-6 p.c. instead of 113,393 or 15-5 p.c. 


In British Columbia the number of farms, under the 1951 definition, was 21-1 
p.c. greater in 1951 than in 1941, but all other provinces showed decreases, ranging 
from 3-7 p.c. for Manitoba to 15-7 p.c. for Nova Scotia. 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Section of the Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
45.—Number of Occupied Farms, by Province, 1941 and 1951 
Ss, 


Estimated Farms in 
1941 on Basis of 


Percentage 1951 Definition 
Province or Territory 1941 1951 Change 
1941-51 Per- 
Number centage 
Change 
No No. p.c 
INewiound landcr canes auictere nt ter cuclerstere ae 3,626 i oe be 
Prince Award Island fe. cits sites cree mee 12,230 10,137 —17-1 11, 400 —11-1 
Nova Scotian ace one rome eine iaite aieve tiara 32,977 23,515 —28-7 27,900 —15-7 
ING wWHSTUNS Wiens tne cores: sreietcicints coin 31,889 26,431 —17-1 29, 800 —11-3 
Quebe erie c cs sl hereto sielnctelcrejsvohe wielaleriare'a + 9 154, 669 134, 336 —13-1 144,900 —7°-3 
Ontario tet wale ORR ee ae 178, 204 149, 920 —15-9 167, 200 —10-3 
AN sinh ra] oe Pee A oh tone Sato oneen cate 58,024 52,383 —9-7 54,400 —3-7 
Gaalkkate he wellnncics sie clerstelel cverecrvareiehersicr-.anete 138,713 112,018 —19-2 126,900 —11-7 
y Ul oYe\ ch eR Ae ote toro Colon reco deat o 99,732 84,315 —15-5 93, 200 —9-5 
Britishe Columbia. ses eae o voonids ceuecetee = 26,394 26, 406 +0-05 21,800 +21-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 26 4 —84-6 ate me 
G@anada.. csc eee eens 732,858! 623, 091 —15-5! 677,500! —8-61 


ST ee 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


pari - 
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a 
Farms Classified by Tenure.—While the proportion of owned farms in 
Canada decreased from 80-5 p.c. in 1931 to 75-5 p.c. in 1941, there was an increase 
to 78-5 p.c. in 1951. In the latest Census, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia reported the largest proportion of owned 
farms in 20 years. Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta showed 
smaller proportions than in 1931, but the percentages in these Provinces were up from 
1941. All provinces except New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia have 
shown a steady increase since 1931 in the proportion of farms that are partly owned 
and partly rented; the Prairie Provinces, where this type of land tenure is particularly 
important, showed an increase of 41-6 p.c. 


The proportion of tenant-operated farms in each of the provinces was lower 
than that recorded in either the 1931 or 1941 Censuses. While the Prairie Provinces 
had shown a percentage increase in tenant-operated farms in 1941, the percentage 
in 1951 was even less than in 1931. 


46.—Tenure of Farms, by Province, 1931, 1941 and 1951 
| [2c — 
Tenure and Year New- aan Nova New Queb 
foundland flared Scotia Brunswick yenee 
errr ee a Rae Ee Bee ee fs a ic Se 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Owner (including manager)......... 1931 are 12,091 37,176 31,933 126, 563 
1941 = 11,354 30,715 29,665 144, 089 
1951 3,283 9,510 22,209 25,189 127,979 
Mr REA A Sac. once, 1931 Be 234 1,055 928 5, 089 
1941 fe 299 952 852 5,610 
1951 60 82 291 316 2,566 
Part owner, part tenant............. 1931 540 eis 1,164 4,305 
1941 577 1 jen) 1,372 4,970 
1951 283 545 1,015 926 3,791 
Totals, Occupied Farms...... 1931 E 12,865 39,444 34,025 135,957 
1941 a 12,230 32,977 31,889 154, 669 
1951 3,626 10,137 23,515 26,431 134,336 
° : Saskat- British 
Ontario | Manitoba ohewan Alberta Colucabin Totals 
No No No No. No No 


Owner (including THANA LOL) erate, oleae 1931 | 157,427 37,973 90, 691 71,060 21,385 |} 586,299 
: 1941 | 141,379 38, 671 73,592 62,939 21,245 || 553,649 
1951 | 125,159 37,541 61,763 53, 482 22,763 || 488,882! 


A ee 1931 21,514 9,857 21,044 11,808 2,853 74, 382 
1941 21,548 10, 986 34,093 17,032 2,920 94,287 - 
1951 8, 852 5, 062 16,495 9,735 1,524 44,9831 


Part owner, part tenant............. 1931 13, 233 6,369 24,737 14,540 1,841 67,942 
1941 15, 282 8,367 31, 028 19,761 2,229 84, 896 
1951 15,909 9,780 33, 760 21,098 2,119 89, 2261 
Totals, Occupied Farms....... 1931 | 192,174 54,199 | 136,472 97, 408 26,079 || 728,623 
1941 | 178,204 58,024 | 138,713 99, 732 26,394 || 732,832 
1951 | 149,920 52,383 | 112,018 | 84,315 26,406 || 623,091! 


eRe as Ss ene le LASS ara OA I 


1 Includes data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farms Classified by Size of Holding.—Although only 4-0 p.c. of the farms in 
Canada were less than 10 acres in size, 25-7 p.c. in British Columbia and 53-3 p.c. 
in Newfoundland were in this size group. Less than 6 p.c. of the farms in the 
other provinces were under 10 acres in size. 
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The largest percentage of farms in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba were in the 70 to 239 acre size group. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the 240 to 399 acre group contained the largest percentage of farms while in British 
Columbia it was the 10 to 69 acre group and in Newfoundland the 3 to 9 acre group 
that had the largest proportion. 

For Canada as a whole, 19-0 p.c. of the farms were 400 or more acres in size. 
However, it was only in the Prairie Provinces that these larger farms formed a 
significant proportion of the total. In Saskatchewan 52-8 p.c., Alberta 38-7 p.c. 
and Manitoba 29-1 p.c. of the farms were 400 or more acres in size. In the other 
provinces, the proportion of farms of 400 or more acres ranged from 7-4 p.c. in 
British Columbia to less than 1 p.c. in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 


47.—Farm Holdings classified by Size of Farm, by Province, 1951 


Prince 
: New- Nova New 
Size of Farm - | foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
Island 
hy! i ee ee Se eee 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Wnder'3 acres.) seciow scene aye te 51 7 67 30 2a 
3 - Qacresioe, ccvck is siete Slane 1,884 170 1,181 975 2,258 
(one iier is SOSH eRe orcs oaaao oor 1,400 2,819 . 6,478 6, 852 PN Warsi! 
ies SE tse “etioees fooon sant Ke 268 6, 684 12,557 15,395 97,812 
Oy wel «20 hal wet Rees Sutin a Aa DOD OC 17 406 2,199 2,219 10, 257 
LV .co tie Saeern at aoe pane a tad wore 4 44 705 646 1,832 
BGO) ates 15 Ol sete teen Cerri eer crs — 6 198 178 402 
Yi eet bog 0! Spee 2 gt cera regen aera 2 —_— 92 101 111 
PTI Hs 599, a towns <-e Souae see tte — 1 20 23 39 
1,600 acres OF OVEF.....-.-.- +e seer eee eeee _ —_ 18 12 26 
Totals, Occupied Farms.........-. 3,626 10,137 23,015 26,481 134,336 
ey 89 See 
Ontario | Manitoba Pee Alberta Pace | Canada! 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Uitiee fore hae te ee ee oe 652 240 115 195 679 

3- QuAChES Pie ot tence oie ce 6,733 1,278 656 1,203°|\ 2 Gi07 

‘Mee eR or arins arb peromsa ots o 26, 243 3,160 1,505 2,039 11,389 

FA Mee B koe 32 SE NEO IS ODO CE NC cnet 97,132 16,326 195373 23,712 4,613 

DA) eat OO ee wad mie epee raters hehe hope tee 14,265 16,135 31, 224 24,562 1,661 

FR eos ee aan ees oo eo he Orap ac 3,385 7,399 21,354 100 752 

A Stk boilebiseee pe caw Crean Conor on 992 4,433 16, 490 7,664 458 

PO ee UO oy ty ocr wie eal erage neces 368 2,411 12,871 6, 369 340 

D100 SA 500) 2 reac eee he 101 728 5,499 3,309 179 

1,600 acres OF OVEL.......- 222 seer rere eee 49 273 2,931 3,191 228 

Totals, Occupied Farms..........-.. 149,920 52,383 | 112,018 84,315 | 26,406 


es 


1 Includes holdings in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Economic Classification of Farms.—All farms (except institutional farms, 
ete.) with reported sales of farm products of $1,200 or more in 1950 were classified 
as commercial farms. Also included in this group were farms reporting sales of 
between $250 and $1,199 in 1950 if the farm operator worked off the farm less than 
100 days and reported the value of farm sales greater than income received from 
other sources. Of the 623,091 farms in Canada, 75-4 p.c. were classified as com- 
mercial farms. The smallest percentage of commercial farms was in Newfoundland 
where only 21-5 p.c. of the 3,626 farms were in this category. At the other extreme 
was Saskatchewan where 90-6 p.c. of the farms were so classified. - 

Of the total farms in Canada, 3-4 p.c. reported sales of farm products of $10,000 
or over in 1950. Alberta had the largest proportion of farms in this group with 
6-0 p.c. and Ontario had the second largest proportion with 5-6 p.c. 
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Part-time farms included those with sales of farm products between $250 

and $1,199 in 1950 if the operator reported that he worked 100 or more days off 

the farm, or reported the farm income less than income from other sources. This 
group accounted for 10-5 p.c. of all farms in Canada. 

If the value of farm products sold was less than $250 in 1950, the farm was 
classified as a small-scale farm and 14 p.c. of the farms in Canada were in this class. 
The province with the largest proportion of small-scale farms was Newfoundland 
with 62-4 p.c., while Saskatchewan had the lowest with 5-3 p.c. 


Experimental farms, community pastures, Indian reserves and farms operated 
by institutions were classified as institutional farms, ete. 


48.—Farm Holdings classified by Economic Classification, by Province, 1950 


Prince 
: : . New- Nova New 
Economic Classification foindland ee Scotis Brimewielk Quebec 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Commercial Farms— 
Value of products sold — 
UO OLOVers tbe ot cise «wits +o 17 6 69 45 175 
OOO — SE9..999 nc tieuitimencee ses be 14 13 15) 37 208 
SO UOW — $14 999s Teli es de ce abe 20 53 112 121 883 
eee aE — 9. 900 Salt cecue bes ays 97 165 194 terol 
Renae S49 G ee aa on Sa asle'a 35 343 525 583 6,186 
ee — eu BA OOO ee ee ie a cbs wicte ts 29 535 631 704 8,392 
EEUU — SOs 140. oc ck octet whe old moras 50 1,309 1253 1,598 17, 606 
ee —. © 28499 ee eR tees ss 204 2,898 3,760 4,422 35, 407 
eZ — SL LOO Te oii an tie clare e's 379 2,185 3, 807 3,927 18,170 
Small-Scale Farms— 
Value of products sold (less than $250). . 2,264 1,372 Od. 8,754 24,187 
Bem RTA HATING 2. 2 als ce elses «5 dds 6... 576 pate Lone 5, 362 6,032 21,189 
Pastitutional Farms, etc..:.'............- 6 5 19 14 202 
Totals, Occupied Farms........... 3, 626 10,137 23,515 26,431 134,336 
Ontario | Manitoba icant Alberta Ft Canada! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commercial Farms— 
Value of products sold — 
$20,000 or over.........- ee RE oe 1,922 240 392 1,231 312 4,409 
ROO 1990908. ee. nas oelew cate ce 1,801 313 549 1,015 235 4,240 
mC) -—- S1459998 5 ok. Seek oie Secale es 4,651 1,200 2,156 2,828 570 12,594 
MOO — 26 OH99Oi me ee kes ce cae ols 6, 804 2,115 3,709 3,400 737 18,984 
MU — of AOO Ts chess atau  b acwleca oie’ @ 16,770 5,770 10,520 7,748 1,505 50,035 
ean es OOO ee, eb sic ele Ssasie'e © 16,382 5, 822 11, 466 7,762 1, 489 53,162 
MRE nO) 5 14D ies 5 ce bicce: share wlersie. sieves 24,747 9,042 20,720 12,841 2,500 91,666 
em S22 AGO. ekki e ciate aia Blais es 32, 742 12, 824 33, 236 21,177 4,618 151, 290 
Bee OU — S 25 100 ee on is ok howe dees 13, 428 7,464 18,772 12,964 2,730 83 , 827 
Small-Scale Farms— 
Value of products sold (less than $250)..| 17,172 4,285 5,976 8,141 7,148 87,057 
Semort-Time Farms......:.............-.++- 13,364 35 20h 4,376 5,118 4,526 65,135 
Institutional Farms, etc................-. 137 Sy 146 90 36 692 
Totals, Occupied Farms............ 149,920 52,383 | 112,018 84,315 26,406 || 628,091 


1 Includes data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Age of Farm Operators.—During the period 1921-41 there had been a 
gradual increase in the proportion of farm operators in the higher age groups, 
until, in 1941, 46-1 p.c. of the operators were 50 or more years of age. This trend 
was reversed in 1951, however, when 40-9 p.c. were reported in this older age 
group, the lowest proportion since the 1921 Census. 
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The 1951 Census figures also show a reversal of the trend toward fewer farms 
occupied by operators in the younger age groups. While the proportion of farm 
operators under 40 years of age had decreased from 39-6 p.c. in 1921 to 30°8 p.c. 
in 1941, it increased to 34-3 p.c. in 1951. The 1951 Census showed the largest 
proportion of farm operators under 40 years of age since the Census of 1921 for all 
provinces except Alberta. In Alberta the proportion was greater in 1951 than 
in 1941 but still less than in either 1931 or 1921. 


49.—Percentage Distribution of Farm Operators, by Age Group and by Province, 
Census Years 1921-51 


NN —————— EEE 
All Operators Percentage Distribution by Age Group 


Province and Year Occupied | Reporting Under 
Farms Age 94 i 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-49 | 50-59 | 60-69 | 70+ 


me | | | | | | | 


No. No. 


Newfoundland.......... 1921 eee Ao ee eA ap aa : 
1931 800 see see ese ace ad A - 
1951 3,626 3,624 | 2-2] 4-3 | 8-1 | 12-1 | 22-8 | 22-3 | 18-5) 9-7 
Prince Edward Island...1921 13,701 13,285 | 4-2 7-0 8-6 | 10-9 | 21-0 | 21-0 | 27-31 4 
1931 12,865 12,213 2-3°| 4-8 7.7 | 10-7 | 22-4 | 21-4 | 18-2 | 12-5 
1941 12, 230 11,360 2-2 5-5 7-6 9-0 | 22-6 | 22-6 | 17-9 | 12-7 
1951 | 10,137 10,124 | 2-2] 5-5] 8-9 | 11-8 | 23-1 | 22-9 | 16-4) 9-2 
Nova scotiaucce ecco cn 1921 47, 432 45,897 | 2:2| 4-6] 7-0] 9-8 | 23-2 | 22-1 | 31-11) .. 
1931 39, 444 38,091 1-4] 8-1] 6:0.) 8-6 | 21-77) 23" 7% |) 210 ea 
1941 32,977 31,700 1-9 4-1 6-3 7-8 | 20-8 | 22-7 | 22-0 | 14-2 
1951 23,515 23,477 | 1-6| 3-9 | 7-6 | 11-0 | 22-6 | 22-3 | 19-2 | 11-8 
New Brunswick......... 1921 36, 655 36,156 | 3-2] 6-7} 9-5 | 11-6 | 24-2 | 20-3 | 24-51) ... 
1931 34,025 33,079 2-1 5-0 7-8 | 10-6 | 24-2 | 23-1 | 17:6 9-5 
1941 31,889 30, 865 2-6 6-0 8-2 | 10-0 | 22-2 | 22-9 | 18-6 9-5 
1951 26, 431 26,368 | 2-0| 5:3{ 9-3 | 12-4 | 23-9 | 21-7 | 16-9 | 8-5 
QUEBEC az nett cero 1921 137,619 | 135,556 | 4-4 | 9-7 | 11-7 | 18-0 | 24-8 | 19-4 | 17-01) ... 
1931 135,957 | - 126,489 2°7 7-5 | 10-4 | 12-0 | 25-3 | 22-1 | 13-9 6-1 
1941 154, 669 142,676 3°8 9-0 | 11-1 | 11-9 | 24-0 | 21-1 | 13-9 5-0 
1951 134,336 | 134,073 | 3-5] 8-3 | 11-5 | 18-9 | 26-1 | 20-9 | 12-1 3°7 
Ontarioven. eens ates 1921 198,053 | 187,573 | 3-3] 7-6 | 10-0 | 11-8 | 24-6 | 22-2 | 20-51 ... 
1931 192,174 | 177,474] 1-9] 5-5 | 8-5 | 10-9 | 24-0 | 23-2 | 17-5 | 8-4 
1941 178,204 | 165,566 | 2-1] 5-2.| 7-7 | 10-1] 24-0 | 23-8 | 18-0] 9-2 
1951-| 149,920] 149,573 | 2:5] 5-9] 8-9 | 11-3 | 25-5 | 23-8 | 15-4 6-7 
IMR y, Aen oodaoaoato 1921 53, 252 51,613 | 4-7 | 11-8 | 14-4 | 15-0 | 24-5 | 17-6 | 12-0! 
1931 54,199 50,203 | 2-9] 7-6 | 10-2 | 18-0 | 27-8 | 21-0 | 13-0] 4-5 
1941 58, 024 54,073 2°9 8-3 | 10-5 | 11-7 | 24-0 | 23-9 | 14-2 4-5 
1951 52,383 52,184 | 3-6] 8-9 | 12-2 | 18-9 | 25-0 | 20-2 | 13-1] 3-1 
Saskatchewan........ Foyal 119,451 114,153 | 4-5 | 13-5 | 16-8 | 18-5 | 25-2 | 13-4] 8-14 ... 
1931 136,472 | 119,885 | 4-5] 9-2] 10-6 | 13-6 | 30-6 | 20-2] 8-5 2-7 
1941 138,713 | 121,054] 4-3] 9-1] 10-7 | 10-9 | 22-0 | 25-4 | 14-1 3°5 
1951 | 112,018 | 111,586 | 5-5 | 9-9 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 22-9 | 18-3 | 14-3 3-6 
Alberta (oe co ccc ee cae 1921 82,954 77,714 | 5-2 | 12-1 | 15-9 | 17-0 | 25-1 | 15-3 | 9-44 .. 
1931 97, 408 88,058 | 5-3] 9:6 | 11-2 | 13-0 | 28-6 | 19-5 | 9-6] 3-2 
1941 99, 732 90,750 | 3-4| 7-9 | 10-6 | 12-2 | 23-8 | 24-5 | 18-7 | 38 
1951 84,315 84,044 | 4-3] 8-8 | 11-4 | 12-4 | 25-2 | 20-8 | 13-8 | 3-3 
British Columbia....... 1921 21,973 21,586 | 2-6 | 5-8 | 10-4 | 14-5 | 28-5 | 22-2 | 16-01) ... 
1931 26,079 25,551 1-81 3-8] 5-9| 9-3 | 28-1 | 26-6 | 17-7 | (Gee 
1941 26,394 25,756 1-6 4-3 6-6 9-3 | 21-3 | 28-0 | 20-4 8-4 
1951 26, 406 26,343 | 1-5 | 4:8] 7-7 | 11-0 | 25-6 | 23-1 | 19-4} 6-9 
Totals......... 0.1921 | 711,090 | 683,533 | 4-0 | 9-5 | 12-2 | 13-9 | 24-7 | 18-9 | 16-81) .. 
1931 | 728,623 | 670,993 | 3-0] 7-0| 9-4 | 11-8 | 26-3 | 21-9 | 14-1 6-4 
1941 | 732,832 | 673,800 | 3-1] 7-3 | 9-5 | 10-9 | 23-2 | 23-7 | 15-9 6-5 
19512) 623,091 | 621,350 | 3-5 | 7-6 | 10-6 | 12-6 | 24-8 | 21-3 | 14-5 5-1 


a 


1 60 years or over. 2 Includes data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Farm Machinery.—The tremendous increase in farm mechanization during 
the past 20 years is clearly shown in the census figures on the number of machines 
and the number of farms reporting them. One of the important increases has been 
in the use of tractors, 150 p.c. more being reported on farms in 1951 than in 1941. 
Farmers in Quebec, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia reported five times 
as many as in 1941, New Brunswick farmers over four times as many, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia farmers three times as many, and Prairie Province farmers twice as 
many. 

Compared with 1941, there has also been a sharp increase in the use of motor- 
trucks on farms in all provinces, ranging from an increase of 93 p.c. in British 

Columbia to an increase of 186 p.c. in Quebec. The 10-year increase for all Canada 
was 153 p.c. The number of automobiles on farms showed an increase of only 4:5 p.c. 
for the same period. The largest increases were in Quebec (53-9 p.c.) and British 

Columbia (28-7 p.c.). Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario had fewer 
automobiles on farms in 1951 than in 1941, but it should be noted that there were 
_ also fewer farms in these Provinces. 


Grain combines increased 376 p.c. in the 10-year period, the Prairie Provinces 
and Ontario accounting for most of the increase. While there were only 8,917 
combines reported in Canada in 1931 and 19,013 in 1941, the figure climbed to 
90,500 by 1951. The number of combines on farms in Saskatchewan increased 
from 6,019 in 1931 to 42,997 in 1951 and accounted for a substantial part of the 
increase. Despite the increase in the use of combines, there were 4-0 p.c. more 
threshing machines on Canadian farms in 1951 than in 1941. All provinces except 
Nova Scotia; Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia reported decreases ranging 
from 12-1 p.c. in New Brunswick and 10-5 p.c. in Saskatchewan to 1-4 p.c. in 
Prince Edward Island, but increases in other provinces—particularly the 75-3-p.c. 
increase in Ontario—out-weighed these decreases. 


Grain binders were not included in the 1941 Census, but the 1951 Census showed 

a decrease for Canada of 29-7 p.c. compared with 1931. Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

wick, Quebec and British Columbia reported slight increases in the number of 

grain binders, but the other provinces reported substantial decreases ranging from 
17-3 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 45-4 p.c. in Saskatchewan. 


The expansion in farm electrification is reflected in the increased numbers of 
electric motors on farms. For Canada as a whole, the increase was 238 p.c. as 
compared with 1941 and over 10 times the number in 1931: all provinces contributed. 
The increase in stationary gasoline engines was confined to the western provinces as all 

_ provinces eastward from Ontario showed a considerable decrease as compared with 
1941. 


While no information is available from the 1941 Census on milking machines, 
the 1951 Census showed that there were over 11 times as many on farms in 1951 
as in 1931. 
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50.—Farm Machinery and Number of Farms Reporting, by Province, 
1931, 1941 and 1951 
: Motor Gasoline Threshing 
Automobiles Tractors Tielke Engines Machinad 
Province — 
and Year Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- oO. Re- 
porting porting porting porting porting 
INDIA es ese 1931 = = 
1951 185 169 126 110 507 476 136 118 5 5 
lel Dela ee Sats 1931 | 3,885 |. 3,741 176 169 369 356 | 4,193 | 3,641 3, 238 3, 234 
1941) 3,570.1)-.3,.485 577 5701 494 465} 4,128 | 3,457 | 3,015 3,010 
1951 4,147 | 4,021 OTOL 2, Cl aely a0re 1,614 | 3,813 | 3,181 | 2,978 2,968 
INE Sst seks 1931 | 10,297 | 9,982 424 Apo ak O04 1 GSdejes 2) oso eee Oke 837 836 
1941 9,430 | 9,092 1,386 | 1,336} 2,697 | 2,475 | 3,023 | 2,684 802 789 
1951 6,970 | 6,757 | 4,307 | 4,056 | 5,687 | 5,308 | 2,178 | 1,901 826 819 
ING Be 1931 | 10,425 | 9,998 289 279 1,126 1,098 | 4,505 | 4,248 | 38,2607) 3,257 
1941 8,677 | 8,403 | 1,140 | 1,135!) 1,861 1,762 | 4,344 | 4,006 | 2,788 25782 
1951 7,999 | 7,808 | 5,221 5,023 | 4,786 | 4,528 | 2,439 | 2,299 | 2,450 2,443 
Ques aes 1931 | 26,877 | 25,741 | 2,417 | 2,356 | 5,152 | 4,939 | 36,251 | 34,029 | 39, 575 | so9yoee 
1941 | 27,026 | 26,412 | 5,869 | 5,7581| 6,703 6,365 | 39,274 | 36,554 | 32,383 | 32,239 
1951 | 41,602 | 40,937 | 31,971 | 30,835 | 19,167 | 18,488 | 30,692 | 28,589 30,360 | 30,225 
Ontieeror sss 1931 |125,716 |115,833 | 18,993 | 18,318 | 14,586 | 13,875 | 45,380 | 40,082 8, 490 8,278 
1941 |128,744 |118,829 | 35,460 | 34,4781) 17,537 | 16,312 | 32,801 | 28,193 ; 9,094 8,795 
1951 |114,870 |107,031 |105,204 | 92,065 | 41,486 | 38,481 | 20,243 | 16,524 15,946 | 15,788 
Manvoakes: 1931 | 25,588 | 24,450 | 14,366 | 12,983 | 3,260 | 3,123 | 17,557 | 13,820 10,107.} 10,008 
1941 | 27,074 | 26,410 | 22,050 | 20,9481} 7,566 | 7,248 | 15,772 | 12,639 | 9,979 9,925 
1951 | 32,060 | 30,848 | 50,984 | 40,641 | 21,163 | 19,937 | 17,370 | 14, 150 | 9,425 9,381 
Sask-aihe oe 1931 | 65,094 | 62,568 | 43,308 | 39,434 | 10,938 |. 10,559 | 38,549 | 32,096 | 27,046 26,722 
1941 | 57,093 | 55,767 | 54,129 | 51,3531] 21,285 | 20,225 | 33,882 | 27,935 | 21,486 21,308 
1951 | 62,963 | 60,916 |106,664 | 90,307 | 52,626 | 49,277 | 55,763 | 41,630 | 19,221 19,105 
GE Ace oe ..1931 | 42,817 | 41,025 | 23,985 | 21,996 | 7,319 | 7,080 | 26,938 | 22,137 | 12,457 12,288 
1941 | 44,090 | 42,678 | 36,445 | 34,4561) 14,512 | 13,634 | 31,091 | 25,199 | 12,753 12,649 
1951 | 46,314 | 44,431 | 79,282 | 65,369 | 39,723 | 35,732 | 46,003 | 34,248 | 14,768 14, 666 
BiCaria sare 1931 | 10,585 | 10,034 | 1,402 15912) 8047 WAS H7O Tele 3s, 544" 13/051 534 518 
1941 9,757 | 9,318 | 2,696 | 2,5731) 4,825 | 4,490) 3,910 | 3,245 701 688 
1951 | 12,557 | 12,103 | 13,148 | 11,535 | 9,291 8,460 | 4,407 | 3,375 717 699 
Totals. .,.1931 | 321,284 | 303,372 | 105,360 | 97,262 | 48,401 | 46,365 | 179,765 | 155,677 105,544 | 104,482 
1941 | 315,461 | 300,394 | 159,752 |152,607! | 77,480 | 72,976 | 168,225 | 143,912 93,001 | 92,188 
19512| 329,667 | 315,021 | 399,686 '342,658 |196,122 '182,255 | 183,051 | 146,018 96,691 | 96,099 
Grain Grain Mowing Milking Electric 
Binders Combines Machines Machines Motors 
Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- 
porting porting porting porting porting 
INGIGI Clie eet 1931 a 
1941 & a ae sae ane ne a. 
1951 4 4 —_ — 737 716 66 47 131 60 
dog) td DR ses Ae 1931 7,204 | 7,189 — — ies 27 27 184 156 
1941 32 hed 4 4 =f ews At 93 387 282 
1951 5,956 | 5,942 18 SS 20k aioos 454 445 | 1,754 1,060 
INE Sia ioe ek: 1931 OL ules — — 41 41 437 355 
1941 aa =< 2 2 Be cP oe 15225 793 
1951 | 2,101 | 2,095 16 TGs U6n 0 lat o15,680 1,903 1,865 | 3,861 2,241 
INeB aecencss 1931 | 3,814] 38,807 _ — ne 76 76 501 389 | 
1941 os be 15 15 238 Ore re 4 928 645 
1951 4,149 4.144 211 211 | 16,288 | 15,828 1,901 1,831 ' 3,471 2,101 | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


a 
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50.—Farm Machinery and Number of Farms Reporting, by Province, 
1931, 1941 and 1951—concluded 
Grain Grain Mowing Milking Electric 
Binders Combines Machines Machines Motors 

Province 

and Year Farms Farms | ~ Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- 

| porting porting porting porting porting 
2) 1931 | 42,944 | 41,793 —~ ~- im 827 827°). 3,311 2,790 
1941 < if: 55 oD oe aS ~ +: 8, 039 Boel 
1951 | 43,467 | 48,163 420 418 |103,936 |100,052 | 18,238 | 17,632 | 43,638 | 25,833 
BES occie ait ace 1931 |124,561 |116,994 — — 3 4,015 | 4,007 | 9,604 7,188 
1941 “ .¥ 796 786 om =e At 40,137 | 22,681 
1951 | 85,135 | 83,990 | 10,031 | 9,856 |112,567 |107,164 | 38,740 | 37,464 | 84,679 | 44,657 
meMan........ 1931 | 45,883 | 35,613 355 351 248 247 854 676 
1941 =e i 1,714 | 1,655 s AS a se 1,374 887 
1951 | 31,410 | 29,467 | 15,268 | 14,663 | 37,856 | 33,804 | 2,302'| 2,145 | 18,850] 11,258 
BASE isi) 1931 |129,177 | 98,676 | 6,019 | 5,919 i 414 414} 1,702 1, 426 
1941 Ss a 11,202 | 10,822 a be an . 1,798 1,267 
1951 | 70,584 | 65,156 | 42,997 | 41,215 | 63,838 | 60,121 | 2,330] 2,191 | 12,711 6,877 
J 1931 | 73,487 | 61,048 | 2.523 | 2,461 as = 366 366 | 1,087 895 
1941 oh 24, 5,165 4,910 5 8 a Ae 2,150 1,499 
1951 | 57,930 | 53,613 | 20,852 | 19,569 | 53,468 | 47,900 | 4,469 | 4,134 | 20,925 | 10,835 
i 1951 -| 2,318 | 2,207 20 19 x 405 405 959 764 
1941 ke + 60 54 os z ibe As 2,244 1,546 
DOSED Cosel: 2,047 687 665 | 10,743 | 9,230} 3,788 | 3,129 | 6,661 4,026 
Totals. ...1931 | 431,403 | 369,340 | 8,917 | 8,750 j P 2 6,419 | 6,410 | 18,639 | 14,639 
1941 a s 19,013 | 18,303 se 44 = 58,192 | 34,927 
19517| 303,374 | 290,121 | 90,500 | 86,631 | 423,272 | 397,988 | 74,191 | 70,883 |196,681 | 108,948 
1 Includes duplication where farms had tractors under 15 h.p. and 15 h.p. or over. 2 Includes 


data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farm Electrification.—Slightly more than one-half of the farms in Canada 


reported electric power. 


Ontario had the largest proportion with 73-8 p.c., followed 


by Nova Scotia with 71-1 p.c., British Columbia with 68-8 p.c., and Quebec with 
67-1 p.c. Saskatchewan had the smallest proportion with only 16-3 p.c. Power 
line was reported to be the-source of power on over 90 p.c. of the farms reporting 
electricity in all provinces except Saskatchewan and Alberta. In Alberta, 60-1 p.c. 
of the farms reported power-line source, 13-2 p.c. wind electric, and 28-1 p.c. other 
sources. In Saskatchewan, 31-9 p.c. of the farms reported power line, 34-4 p.c. 


wind electric, and 35-8 p.c. other sources. 


51.—Farm Electrification, by Province, 1951 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Alberta 


Canada! 


Farms 
Reporting Source of Supply— 
One or 
More —----- 
Sources Power Wind 
of Power Line Electric 
No. No. No. 
: 1,383 1,300 55 
3 2,226 2,152 22 
; 16,733 16, 656 21 
: 15, 938 15,791 DO 
E 90, 209 89, 040 540 
: 110,595 110,128 134 
P 25,208 24, 004 527 
: 18, 213 5,810 6, 262 
: 20,709 12, 439 Ahad 
; 18,168 17, 420 35 
¢ 319,383 294,740 10,378 


1 Includes data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 


wen 
s 


Other 
Sources 
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Farm Areas.—The total area of occupied farms in Canada was slightly greater 


in 1951 than in 1941. Excluding Newfoundland, for which 1941 figures are not 
available, the 1951 total shows an increase of 395,551 acres or 0-2 p.c. over that of 
10 years earlier. Increases in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia more 
than offset decreases in each of the eastern provinces. 


Area of improved land increased by 5-7 p.c. in the 10-year period, but 
this increase was entirely owing to increases in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. Decreases were recorded in each of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario. Similarly, while there was an increase of 10-5 p.c. in the area under 
crops for Canada as a whole, this increase was confined to the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. 


The total area of owner-operated farm land increased by 6-3 p.c. in 1951 as 
compared with 1941, increases in the western provinces outweighing decreases in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. The largest increase in farm land 
owned by the operator was in Manitoba (18-8 p.c.) followed by British Columbia 
(14-8 p.c.) and Saskatchewan (13-2 p.c.). Nova Scotia recorded the largest 
decrease, having 15-6 p.c. less land owned by farm operators in 1951 than in 1941. 
Each province except British Columbia showed a decrease in the area rented by farm 


operators, the decrease for Canada being 14-0 p.c. This decrease in rented land — 


ranged from 8-5 p.c. in Alberta to 49-5 p.c. in Nova Scotia; British Columbia 
recorded an increase of 23-8 p.c. 


52.—Condition and Tenure of Occupied Farm Land, by Province, 1941 and 1951 


eee ——————————————— LL 


: Newfoundland Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
tem 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 
Wnderscropsiee. see cieioee 20,271 470, 351 426, 210 575,934 477, 459 
Pastures. eee ean toe 5, 885 237, 062 197, 937 175, 236 155,108 
Summer fallow........... EE 3,948 1,806 3,148 2,524 
Others cen. eee nee 2,825 26,044 19,842 57, 485 26, 884 
Totals, Improved Land... 28,981 737, 400 645,795 812,403 661,975 
Woodland serereerr ence 37,394 315, 780 346,191 | 2,075,245 1,845,648 
Other cece eee 18,665 115,688 103,318 928,998 666, 068 
Totals, Unimproved Land 56, 059 431, 468 449,509 | 3,004,243 2,511,716 
Tenure— 
Farm area operated by 
OWNOTL pan aero s 79,770 | 1,116,579 | 1,068,013 | 3,674,000 3,101,578 
Farm area operated by 
tenants cote ce eas 5,270 52,289 27,291 142,646 72,193 
Totals, Farm Area..... 85,040 | 1,168,868 | 1,095,304 3,816, 646 3,173,691 
New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 
Wn cer crops asic tfc hore 865,914 711,647 6,137,521 5,790,359 9,261, 626 8, 645,302 
Pasture cee eee ene bso 296,776 243, 872 2,519,354 2,685, 217 3, 237, 865 3, 235,345 
Summer fallow........... 8,472 6,927 6,776 47, 084 320,765 333, 764 
(OAs) dees taper Sioa Dickens Chet 64, 269 43,931 399,020 306,308 543,105 478, 839 


Totals, Improved Land...| 1,235,481 | 1,006,377 9,062,671 | 8,828,968 | 18,363,361 12, 693, 250 


1 Includes ‘‘operated by manager’’. 
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§2.—Condition and Tenure of Occupied Farm Land, by Province, 1941 and 1951— 


concluded 


_ |] i ee 


New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Item 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition—concluded 
BVCOCULANIG. (ore coats am ods 2,210, 412 2,044, 103 5,962,906 5, 874,341 3, 864, 869 3,852,774 
OAC a as ee 518, 266 419,754 | 3,036,987 | 2,083,096 | 5,159,751 4,334,030 
Totals, Unimproved Land] 2,728,678 | 2,463,857 8,999,893 | 7,957,437 | 9,024,620 8,186,804 
Tenure— 
Farm area operated by 
REMOTE a, leer let « sree shone 3,778,825 | 3,371,867 | 17,197,991 | 16,261,924 19,023,994 | 18,632,732 
Farm area operated by 
NEE ti Co a LP eae led 185, 284 98,367 864, 573 524,481 | 3,363,987 2,247,322 
Totals, Farm Area..... 3,964,109 | 3,470,234 | 18,062,564 | 16,786, 405 22,387,981 | 20,880,054 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 
Bier CTODSieck Gieieus soe dk 6,327, 967 7,335,184 | 19,767,341 | 23,705,575 12, 284, 123 14, 427,631 
‘OSL ULE Rat ee ee ea a 455, 487 584, 722 783,901 1,441,015 625,578 1,112,825 
Summer fallow...... eo.) 2) 761, 000 2,519,264 | 13,803,088 | 12,855,394 6,545,931 6,194,976 
PHT ET dae ee a uk 278,385 822,640 1, 222,990 804, 786 669, 588 535, 612 
Totals, Improved Land... 9,829,174 | 10,761,810 | 35,577,320 38,806,770 | 20,125,220 22,271,044 
Woodland RPE RE eee, NE 1,529,648 | 1,812,209 | 2,566,115 | 2,945,167 2,727,375 2,865,568 
HPOT EE eet hess oe Ste oe 5,532,500 5,156,374 | 21,817,492 | 19,911,258 20, 424, 700 19,323,020 
Totals, Unimproved Land 7,062,148 6,968,583 | 24,383,607 | 22,856,425 23,152,075 22,188,588 
Tenure— 
Farm area operated by 
SEDO Le Sen es lat «et 11,608,541 | 13,788,328 | 35,641,592 | 40,363,086 26,706,328 | 29,301,589 
Farm area operated by 
tenant.......:.. hears sed 5,282,781 | 3,942,065 |- 24,319,335 | 21,300,109 16,570,967 | 15,158,043 
Totals, Farm Area..... 16,891,322 | 17,730,393 | 59,960,927 | 61,663,195 43,277,295 | 44,459,632 
British Columbia Totals 
1941 1951 1941 19512 
acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 
MGOY.CTOPS.....+.--.00.. 589,133 672, 448 56,279,910 62,212,148 
TRE) Ei a a 171,614 343,195 8,502, 873 10, 005, 126 
Summer fallow........... 75, 048 70,318 23,535,106 22,032,062 
her. AG Loe eae aie 57,290 61,815 3,318,176 2,603, 490 
Totals, Improved Land... 893,085 1,147,776 91,636,065 96, 852, 826 
Megodiand....-........... 1,013,732 1,156,549 22,266, 082 22,779,944 
| ie 2,126,753 2,397,949 59,661,135 54, 413, 884 
Totals, Unimproved Land 3,140, 485 3,554, 498 81,927,217 77,193, 828 
Tenure— a 
Farm area operated by 
MNO oc sk ese oan vs 3,239,233 3,714, 231 121, 983, 083 129, 683, 550 
Farm area operated by 
oo occa so are 798,337 988, 043 51,580,199 44,363,104 
Totals, Farm Area..... 4,033,570 4,702,274 173, 563, 282 174, 046, 654 


2 Includes data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Includes ‘‘operated by manager’’. 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 53 and 54 are based on official estimates published in March 1953 by 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
give the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley 
for the harvests of 1951 and 1952, with averages for the years 1945-49, in the 
leading countries of the world. 


53.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1951 and 1952 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49 


Acreages Production 
Et ee (i Lae eee eee 
Continent and Country aS nm 
ge verage 
1945-49 1951 1952 1945-49 1951 1952 
000 acres | 7000 acres | ’000 acres 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 
North America— 
‘OTEYs EA eee os 24,717 25, 254 25,995 366, 349 552,657 687,922 
iM Roraton Ga cee Caamas on one 1,244 1,668 1,730 15,522 15, 800 17,500 
United States.......---+- 71,024 61, 492 70,585 1, 202, 396 980, 810 1,291, 447 
Totals, North America’.. 97,030 88,470 98,370 || 1,585,000 1,550,000 1,997, 000 | 
Europe— 
Nastia. oc merece © ray eae 528 560 590 10, 800 15, 800 17,500 
lays hating we aioe Sac oes OOK 371 391 405 14,733 18, 890 20, 280 
IDG TEN ese ke Aes Sbaacne oe ays: 200 185 8,704 |° 10,030 11, 060 
Minlanc.s cers occ seek 420 480 3 8,966 9,500 Be 
BANG: OL wake kee ert oek 10,354 10,900 11,000 238, 200 265, 000 310, 000 
(ST eeCe. iin se cee cree 1,917 Deane 2,382 24, 750 34, 200 38, 500, 
Arelnid aon ects ae ieee es 561 290 275 17,746 9,500 9, 600) 
Stale preter nite tts 11,742 12,125 12,000 227, 200 260, 000 295, 000) 
uxennbOurtase tt. ier ne a 32 42 43 800 1,26 1, 290) 
Netherlands, The......-- 262 186 203 11,109 9,910 12,160 
Norpayran seiiepsiceste re oe 91 60 51 2,670 1,500 1,500 
PPOLGUO Aly: so ac os teertsrs sie ache 1,661 1,663 Thal 14,190 21,300 20,360 
SPAIN ofc Mawelsa mame ernie 9,640 10,380 10,625 116,700 175, 000 170,000 
Sweden ac: eisemieruee site le is 749 810 821 23 , 222 18,500 28,700 
LEZ OLLAT Geis ute cous ena 223 219 226 7,800 8, 600 8, 900 
United Kingdom.......-. 2,148 Papas 2,030 77,505 86, 460 86, 130 
Western Germany.......- 2, 283 2,650 + 2,950 67,420 112, 580 120, 920 
Other Europe?......-.--=- 18,530 20,720 20, 410 318, 000 435, 000 415, 000 
Totals, Europe!.......... 66, 110 71,170 71,340 || 1,265,000 1,585,000 1, 650, 00( 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Europe and 
TE ED ha ies 5 cen een aE 82,200 883, 000 Sh 
Asia— 
Chinas Ancives sotiect apa 54, 447 - tes 864, 280 hie ae | 
Riven Geese Gaiam oor ae 23,312 24,134 23200 212,336 248, 000 246,00 
haa oA eens oa oud aos » Se e 70,791 66, 000 75,00 
i hee W Re ureton Gechey an obec. eco 1,593 ’ : 14,424 19,100 18,00. 
TAQDAM epee eles ees sae ee 1,655 1,812 1,781 34,325 54,750 56,48 
nebanOn swear cr hie as 166 161 161 IS 1,650 1,80 
Palcistaleocn ces «te creek reer 10,307 10, 832 10, 435 130,018 147,600 115, 0€ 
Syridasdes secre ors): 1,957 i _ 18,762 20, 200 26, 0C 
Turkey sac i< os ses cos ore 9, 436 12,000 13,500 125, 089 205, 000 235, 0( 
Totals, Asia!............. 111,180 114, 620 115,320 || 1,525,000 1,610,000 1, 630, 0 
Africa— 
iN boretil so. a toe 04 ae es 3, 566 4,037 4,258 29, 900 33, 000 45, 0! 
Deyiptesee. rich aa 1,618 1,554 1,455 42,633 45, 000 40, 5! 
French Morocco......---- 2,621 3, 269 3,530 21,792 30, 800 30, 5! 
(et NCIGle - aoreesemanes ees om eye 1,907 1,450 2,850 12,320 12,500 23,4 
Union of South Africa..... 2,416 2,996 i. 15, 067 25,640 18,9 
Totals, Africal........... 13,740 15,360 16,920 133, 000 160, 000 175,0 
For footnotes, see end of table. 
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53.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1951 and 1952 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49—concluded 


Acreages Production 


Continent and Country 


Average Average 
1945-49 1951 1952 1945-49 1951 1952 


7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 


South America— 


PEN GINA 20 ciate be oes 5 11,493 6,772 13,500 193,740 77,161 285,000 
ORR ete eR a ed a Bs 876 , my 11, 283 13, 000 20,000 
ATES sete 2 leas See rrenecr tae a 1,980 1,853 2,070 35, 628 36,300 43,590 
1 Be Se Ore iie de 28 gah cement 278 a ae 3, 749 ie a 
PUSUDUAY LOG ca ols ue eo ae ls 1,060 1,350 1, 225 13,124 17,550 16,900 
Totals, South America!. 16,320 12,150 19,190 263,000 155, 000 375,000 
Oceania— 
WSIEVALI «oss Pe oe ee tes ss 12, 662 10, 331 10, 106 177,742 159, 695 188,110 
New Zealand............. 140 95 130 5,24 , 00 4,000 
Totals, Oceania.......... 12,802 10, 426 10,236 182,983 163, 695 192,110 
World Totals!.......... 400,010 427,200 446,380 || 5,835,000 | 6,480,000 7,320,000 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any 
missing data for countries shown and data for producing countries not shown. 2 Includes Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and Roumania. 3 Figures for the 
periods shown are not strictly comparable since figures for 1951 and 1952 include allowances for non-reporting 
areas not included for the earlier period shown, but included in estimated total for Asia. 
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Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested im 1951 and 1952 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country ee 
ge Average 
1945-49 1951 1952 1945-49 1951 1952 
7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America— 
Sung 6 ES a ae eS 341, 612 488,191 466, 805 144, 688 245,218 291,379 
PGRICO sion eve ocd cee wees 2, 152 he es 6, 032 st i 
United States............ 1,376,527 | 1,321,288 | 1,268,280 273,306 254, 287 227,008 
Totals, North America! 1,720,000 | 1,814,000 | 1,739,000 424,000 507, 000 525,000 
Europe— 
“TIE a 2 So ion Se 17, 424 25, 150 27,300 EACH 13,000 12,500 
SEOSBUNER GT od Sora s use Scheie 37, 888 32,550 31,100 9,388 12,400 13,825 
DS NICE eS 67,820 58,350 66, 620 64,345 81,160 98,890 
MMPENTNANG...5...s.cccecseeee 35,275 55,500 54,000 8,500 10, 000 9,900 
BRCM ae ce ote Ss ooo 221,821 254,120 227,540 52,500 76,450 79,210 
CEC Ae am aa 6, 058 9,650 8,040 7,359 10,560 9,800 
> La ls See RRA es 48,040 41,000 40, 000 6, 739 8,300 11,100 
LLL oypateg ai 30,513 35, 107 35, 000 9,467 12,400 12,190 
xem bourg......c00.20-s 2,370 2,700 2,750 — — — 
Netherlands, The........ 24,125 33, 840 33, 660 7,147 9,650 11,180 
BREEN WINS Ss csieleis osc e ok PEST 11,730 11,370 4,014 5,630 6,910 
a ET SE er 8,255 10,100 9,420 3,835 6, 280 6,050 
BUSA cies vclcvoses encase 34, 390 37, 200 37, 680 83,528 98,425 102, 330 
MMPSIVOCCN. 0. sec cee cece 58, 000 57,050 59, 000 8, 252 11,400 15, 750 
fe mwitzerland,.......:...... 5,568 4,490 4,340 2,745 2,200 2,195 
_ United Kingdom......... 204, 692 183,120 194, 040 91,895 90, 490 101,140 
_ Western Germany........ 144, 500 200, 000 180, 000 43,740 79,870 80,700 
£ Other Europe?............ 313,000 380, 000 370, 000 173,000 222,000 220,000 
_ Totals, Europe!.......... 1,293,000 | 1,455,000 | 1,410,000 601,000 770,000 810,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 450. 
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54.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1951 and 1952 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1945-49—concluded 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country ces A 
ge verage 
1945-49 » 1951 1952 1945-49 1951 1952 
’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Europe and 
FASEB) 5c. ad Cece oeebnare 721,000 272,000 
Asia— 
GING: oss ons Boerne cers 51,335 oe 322,244 we ae 
lRave pen eee roe BoB ATO S — — — 106, 255 109, 000 100, 000 
rane oe ok ices areas oo — _- 37,157 33, 000 38, 600 
lie oloetinn woo eh ame mansd nix — -- — 29, 502 34, 500 34, 500 
| a er Rao Pen ea 2 6,431 9,650 9,510 56, 046 100, 000 99,100 
ROLOR erst eee sus hein — oe — 35, 000 es - 
Webanon seq. ecase cote cen — — — 1,165 550 . 700 
Manchuria... cee. seee soe —_ — — 5,550 oe ah 
Beales tan Sec svecctersiete crisis ere — —_ — 6,922 7,500 6, 400 
Symiaena votes areas a> 574 %. LAS5 Fe sy 
Mur keycecaoon. coe core 14, 000 24,110 27,560 68,675 124, 000 146,970 
Totals, Asia!............. 84,000 103,000 106,000 700,000 780,000 810,000 ~ 
Africa— 
INV Gigi ehsc ous Amwacgsodcoe 7,694 8,920 9, 820 28,120 26, 000 46, 000 
IBF AQ Dane ao Sec neeoanGdost — — —_ 8,605 4,800 5, 500 
French Morocco.......... 2,376 3,360 4,230 47,322 74, 000 57,000 
Mista eee ec: 958 1,380 830 7,901 3, 220 16, 080 
Union of South Africa..... — _— — 1,740 Ke 
Totals, Africa!........... 20,000 23,000 24,000 107,000 128,000 148,000 
South America— 
‘Aroentinan: cece seenios. 47,782 30, 200 70, 000 35,576 15,500 46, 000 
rll etue Mitesh Ee SRS 5,310 7,640 8,330 4,030 5, 830 6, 830 
Wrloua yarn eceiecis: cles 2,840 2,600 2,660 846 820 1,060 
Totals, South America!,. 57,000 41,000 82,000 53,000 37,000 68,000 
Oceania— 
Atstraliac nec eee 33, 249 43,130 53,440 16, 854 22,830 34,930 
INew Zealand:..ce.. uses’ 3,669 3,090 2,500 Pp Pes 2,270 2,600 
Totals, Oceania.......... 36,918 46,220 55,940 19,077 25,100 37,530 
World Totals!.......... 3,930,000 | 4,210,000 | 4,190,000 || 2,175,000 | 2,575,000 2,750,000 


i 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries 
shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and Roumania. 3 Figures for the periods shown are not strictly 
comparable since figures for 1951 and 1952 include allowances for non-reporting areas not included for the 
earlier period shown, but included in estimated total for Asia. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Land is the basis of the Canadian economy and wise use of the land is the 
foundation of good forestry. Good forestry will aid in maintaining agricultural 
lands against drought and erosion; will continuously protect water-catchment areas 

and assure supplies of water; will furnish good cover for game and fur-bearing 
animals; and will give Canadians and their tourist guests opportunities for recreation 
which only the forests can provide. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions} 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. 
Wide variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differ- 
ences in the character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence eight 
fairly well defined forest regions may be recognized. These are the Boreal, Great 
_Lakes-St. Lawrence, Acadian, Deciduous, Subalpine, Columbia, Montane, and 
Coast Forest Regions, as illustrated on the accompanying map. The relative 
proportion of the total area of all forest regions occupied by each is as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Region Total Region Total 

Regional Area Regional Area 
| BYSFEEEA WSR MAURIS OPO a lee 80-1 ACA CTANS aoe. ae atone ee eet 2-0 
Great Lakes - St. Lawrence.... 7-9 Columbiaceeeenoiy ae meee oar 0-9 
DBUDAlpINGeA, Soi mrs ae 4-0 DEcidtous. en Womeriaee ey ta 0-4 
WDNUANG, teleale ccitic acters toe ea 2-5 —— 
OAS tose: cen, el owes kee oh « 2-2 FROMAT peste atin teas 100-0 


The Boreal Forest Region.—This forest Region, covering the greater part of 
‘Canada, stretches unbrokenly from Newfoundland westward to the boundary 
of Alaska. Along its southern border it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Region and then skirts the grasslands of the Prairies to the foothills 
of the Rocky Mountains and northwestward into the Yukon Territory. The northern 


| 


__ *Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been revised in the 

Forest Economies Seetion, Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and Development. Sections dealing 
_ With forest utilization and forest industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry 
_ Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


| Amore detailed discussion of forest regions is given in the Department of Resources and Development, 
orestry Branch Bulletin No. 89, A Forest Classification for Canada, by W. E. D. Halliday. 
Ol yariations in Canadian physiography, climate, etc., are given in Chapter I of this volume. 
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limits of tree growth form its boundary to the north. White and black spruce, 
trembling aspen, balsam poplar, tamarack, white birch and jack pine comprise 
the principal trees of the Region. 


Within the Region are two sections that are quite distinctive—the Northern | 


Transition and the Aspen Grove. The Northern Transition Section lies between 
the merchantable forests on the south and the Arctic tundra on the north. White 
and black spruce, tamarack and white birch, stunted in growth, are the charac- 
teristic trees. In the Aspen Grove Section, lying as a transition zone between 
the true forest region to the north and the open grasslands to the south, the trembling 
aspen is the dominant tree species. Bur oak, white elm and green ash are found 
in certain localities. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This Region lies south of 
the Boreal Forest in the eastern part of Canada, from the drainage basin of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System to southeastern Manitoba. Some of the 
earliest centres of settlement are within the Region and in many portions the forest 
has been largely cleared and remains now only in woodlots. The area is charac- 
terized by the occurrence’ of white pine, yellow birch and sugar maple. A large 


number of species occur, including red pine, jack pine, white spruce, black spruce, . 


balsam fir, cedar, hemlock, white birch, other maples and the elms. 


The Acadian Forest Region.—This Region includes Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, and all but the northwest corner of New Brunswick. Red spruce is 
the dominant conifer and is usually associated with balsam fir, white and black 
spruce, hemlock, yellow birch, sugar maple and white birch. 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—The Deciduous Region of Canada consists 
of a small northerly portion of the temperate forest of the same type as in the United 
States. The Region occupies the Sarnia-Niagara peninsula of southern Ontario. 
Beech and sugar maple, associated with basswood, red maple and several oaks are 
the characteristic trees. Many broad-leaved species such as hickory, black walnut, 
tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, mulberry, sycamore, sassafras, and a number of other 
species find their northern limit in this Region. 


The Subalpine Forest Region.—This is essentially a coniferous forest 
region, occupying the upper slopes of the Cordilleran System east of the Coast 
ranges, and lying between the Alpine Tundra formation and the Montane Forest 
Region. Generally, the Region lies between altitudes of 3,000 and 6,000 feet. The 


dominant tree species are Englemann spruce, alpine fir, lodgepole pine and trembling 


aspen. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—The forests of this Region, often referred to 
as the interior wet belt of British Columbia, comprise stands in the valleys of the 
Columbia and Fraser Rivers that lie between altitudes of 2,500 and 4,000 feet. 


These forests are somewhat similar in composition to those of the Coast Region. — 


The principal tree species are Englemann spruce, western red cedar, western hem- 
lock and Douglas fir. Associated with these are grand fir, western white pine and 
western larch. Black cottonwood is found on rich alluvial soils. 


The Montane Forest Region.—This Region forms part of the interior dry 
belt of British Columbia and is found, generally, at elevations below the Columbia 
Region. It covers an extensive series of plateaux, valleys and ranges in the interior 
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of the Province. Typical of the Region are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole 
pine and trembling aspen. Towards the northern half of the Region, ponderosa 
pine disappears, leaving Douglas fir and lodgepole pine as characteristic species. 


The Coast Forest Region.—The western slopes of the Coast and Cascade 
Mountains and the islands along the coast comprise this Region. It produces the 
largest trees and heaviest stands in Canada. The dominant trees are western 
hemlock and western red cedar. Associated with these are Douglas fir in the south 
and Sitka spruce in the north. Also occurring in'the Region are yellow cedar, 
western white pine and amabilis fir. Black cottonwood and ‘red alder are the 
important hardwood species in the Region. 


Section 2.—Native Tree Species 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, 
commonly called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods are of com- 


mercial importance. Of the large number of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species, only 


about 10 p.c. is of any great commercial value to the wood-using industries. About 


_ 82p.c. of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. 


Detailed information on Canadian trees is given in Forestry Branch Bulletin 
No. 61, Native Trees of Canada,* published by the Department of Resources and 
Development. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada (exclusive of Labrador) is estimated at 1,320,321 
sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the total land area. In comparison, only 15 p.c. of the land 
area is considered to be of present or potential value for agriculture and 4 p.c. is 
classed as ‘improved and pasture’. 


Over 40 p.c. of the total forested area of Canada is classified as “‘non-productive’’, 
i.e., incapable of producing crops of merchantable wood. However, these forests 
do provide valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for game and fur- 
_ bearing animals. 


Of the productive half of the forested area, 503,000 sq. miles are considered 
to be now accessible for commercial operations. Further details are given in Chap- 
ter I, Table 1, p. 20. The economically inaccessible productive ‘forests contain 
much valuable timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. At present it is not 
economical to conduct cutting operations on these areas but, as low-cost methods 
of transportation are developed, as accessible forested areas become depleted, and 
as the demand for wood products increases, these inaccessible productive forests will 
be brought progressively into commercial development. Owing generally to less 
favourable climatic conditions, the productive capacity of these inaccessible timber- 
_ lands is expected to be less than that of the accessible areas now being logged. 


The predominant part that lumber and other forest products have played in 
_ the development of Canada has resulted in a tendency on the part of many to evaluate 
the forests in terms of timber alone. A growing realization of the economic import- 
ance of the non-timber values, however, is bringing about increasing recognition of 
their true value and thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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Under the terms of the Canada Forestry Act, 1949, the Federal Government 
offers financial support to all provinces to assist them in completing an inventory 
of their forest resources by aerial photographic methods. This federal assistance 
ig on a 50-50 basis and will assist in the preparation of a national forest inventory. 
The latest estimates of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear 
in Table 1. These estimates are subject to constant revision as more accurate and 
complete inventories are compiled. 


1.__Estimate of Total Stand of Timber, by Type and Size, and by Province and 
Region, 1952 


Conifers ; Broad-leaved Totals 
Province Total Total Total 
and Region Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small | Equi- 
Timber | Material] valent |Timber |Material| valent |/Timber Material | valent 
Volume Volume Volume 
Million 000 Million | Million} ’000 | Million |} Million 000 Million 
{t.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.1 | ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.! || ft. b.m.| cords | cu. ft.2 
Accessible 
Newfoundland?......... S127 |e; 818.902) 84837 st — — 3/127): 31,902) 3,337 
Prince Edward Island.. 65 560 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
INOWaASCObIA ade eee 4,849! 238,167 2,939) 1,261 5,363} 708] 6,110} 28,530) 3,647 | 
New Brunswick........ 5,000} 60,000} 6,100 1,500} 30,000} 2,850} 6,500} 90,000 8,950 | 
Totats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES?.........-- 13,041] 115,629} 12,437) 2,801) 35,603) 3,586 15,842) 151,232); 16,023 | 
Quebeos. = sence echi ss 38,181] 450,495] 45,928} 14,019] 176,108 17,773|| 52,200] 626,603} 63,701 © 
OntariG ences eee tes 62,378] 495,452} 54,589} 14,109) 196,944 19,562] 76,487| 692,396} 74,151 | 
Torats, CENTRAL | 
PROVINCES.......+-..- 100,559} 945,947] 100,517} 28,128} 373,052) 37,335 128, 687|1, 318,999) 137,852 
Manitoba tees saacienmeer 815 9,900 1,004 1,630} 19,090 1,949 2,445] 28,990} 2,953 | 
Saskatchewan.......... 5,460} 46,931 5,081] 10,854) 33,977} 5,059] 16,314 80,908} 10,140 — 
‘Albertascaccene ere eee 7,000| 74,400} 7,724) 2,080) 36,000 3,476) 9,080; 110,400) 11,200 | 
Toraus, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES: ou -cee ene 13,275] 131,231] 13,809) 14,564) 89,067) 10,484 27,839}, 220,298) 24,293 | 
British Columbia— ih 
Coastec ates 147, 646 13,922} 27,021 5944 — 104|| 148,240] 13,922} 27,125 
interior. cote. soseeee 64,939] 172,364) 27,639 876) — 175] 65,815] 172,364) 27,814 
Torats, British ; 
COLUMBIA...... wemcens 212,585} 186,286) 54,660 1,470) — 279|| 214,055} 186,286) 54,939 
Totals, Accessible?..... 339, 460/1,379,093) 181,423) 46,963) 497,722 51,684] 386, 423|1,876,815) 233,107 
Totals, Inaccessible?,’..| 151,854) 888,273 104,293}  4,531| 132,712; 12,180 156,385)1,020,985| 116,473 je 
Canada?,3............ 491,314/2, 267,366] 285,716) 51,494) 630,434 63,864) 542,808/2,897,800| 349,580 


1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 2 Exclusive of Labrador. 1 
3 Including estimates of inaccessible stands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. a 


Forest Land Tenure.—Private individuals or corporations own 7 p.c. of 
Canada’s total forest land. The remaining 93 p.c. is still in the possession of the) 
Crown in the right of the Federal Government or of the provinces: rights to cut. 
Crown timber under lease or licence have been granted on 16 p.c. of the total forest 
land. Some of the unalienated land has already been logged and has reverted to the: 
Crown but, in the main, it is located in the inaccessible and less accessible areas. 


i 


* 
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Farm woodlots on the 623,000 farms across Canada cover about 22,780,000 
acres (Census of 1951)—13 p.c. of the total farm area and over 7 p.c. of the total 
accessible productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three 
or four acres to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. 
Further, the woodlots of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because 
they lie in the southern parts of the country and frequently occupy soils that are 
considerably higher in quality than those typical of the northern forests. 


2.—Tenure of Occupied Forest Lands, by Province, 1952 


(Square miles) 


Private Forest Land Crown Forest Land roe 
CO os C- 

= Province Farm | Other Pulp- Saw . 3 cupied 

Wood- | Private} Total wood | Timber cones 33 ot Total Forest 

lots Lands Licences] Licences Seis Land 
Newfoundland!..... 58 | 4,024] 4,082 | 15,923 1,193 — — L116 21,198 
Pete island 2... 541 67 608 —_ — — — — 608 
Nova Scotia........ 2, 884 5,581 8, 465 700 — 44 — 744 9,209 
New Brunswick....| 3,194 7,946 | 11,140 8, 833 6,912 — — 10,745 21,885 
BUEIICGs oe ss cc'5 03-0 0's 9,179 | 15,938 | 25,117 71, 603 8,408 — — 80,011 105, 128 
MRCREYO. soci sks 6 6,020 | 12,888 | 18,908 80, 460 10,372 — _ 90, 832 109,740 
Manitoba........... 2,832 4,084 6,916 2,620 257 904 24 3,805 10,721 
Saskatchewan...... 4,602'| 2,745 | 7,34 — 48 — — 48 7,395 
etig sa 4,477 4,561 9,038 — 2,500 150 50 2,700 11,738 
British Columbia...| 1,807 6,017 7,824 756 2,846 25,118 617 6,992 14, 816 
Canadal2,....... 35,594 | 63,851 | 99,445 | 175,895 | 32,536 3,871 691 | 212,993 || 312,438 

1 Exclusive of Labrador. 2 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


3.—Forest Reserves and Parks, by Province, 1952 


ate Federal 
Province or Territory ees Ergvincs - Ese a aan Total 
Seals Stations 
sq. miles: sq. miles By sq. miles sq. miles aS sq. miles 
Newfoundland................. = 42 108 _ 150 
Prince Edward Island......... 7 = = ce 7 
BlOve Cota... .5.........-.+- 390 — — — 390 
New Brunswick.............<. 80 _ 271 35 386 
Oe are 20,026 6, 142 7 26,175 
a eae 12 5,212 19,526 97 24,847 
A a 1,148 2 4,603 253 5,751 
Baskatchewan................. 1,496 1,685 140, 857 — 144, 038 
a a era 20,718 109 8,619 47 29, 493 
British Columbia............. 1,671 14,081 40, 505 — 56, 257 
Northwest Territories......... * 3,625 — eee = 3,625 
Se 29,147 41,155 | 220,631 186 291,119 


ES a ee ee Le ae ee Se SR ee a ee eM ee a ee 


‘ Less than one sq. mile; Gatineau Park, a Federal District Commission Park, 50 sq. miles in extent, is 
also situated in Quebec. 2 Provincial Park development is carried out in certain of the Province’s 


- forest reserves. 3 Included in the National Parks figure. 
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Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


A general account of forest depletion and increment is presented in this Section. 
Details of the scientific control of those influences that account for wastage, viz., 
forest fires, insect pests, etc., are dealt with in Section 5, Forest Administration. 


Depletion.—The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of 
merchantable timber during the ten years 1941-50 are given in Table 4. Of the 
total depletion, 79 p.c. was utilized and 21 p.c. was destroyed by fire, insects and 
disease. The utilization of 2,842,687,000 cu. feet comprised 39 p.c. logs and bolts, ~ 
31 p.c. pulpwood, 26 p.c. fuelwood, and the remaining 4 p.c. miscellaneous products. 
Approximately 6 p.c. of the logs and bolts and pulpwood were exported in unmanu- 
factured form. 


The more efficient utilization of timber that has been cut is one factor related — 
to forest depletion. There is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of 
the sawn log was discarded. Changes of great significance have been taking place 
in the uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes and qualities previously 
considered unmerchantable. The development of the manufacture of rayon, 
cellophane and numerous other products in the cellulose industry is rapidly extending 
the use of wood. Plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood are 
providing an increasing demand for the formerly inferior classes of wood, resulting 
in the more complete utilization of forest resources and in the elimination of much | 
waste. | 


DEPLETION OF MERCHANTABLE TIMBER 
MILLIONS bso (oO 2 Te 


OF 
CUBIC FEET 
4,000 — 
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4.—Average Annual Forest Depletion during the Ten-Year Period 1941-50 


Utilization 


Item Usable Wood and Depletion 
Wastage 
M cu. ft. p.c. p.c. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 

PRIOR USN NE. eee eee oleae Se Med be bhas wandee ee 1,089, 947 38-3 30-5 
eee a Otte Mertens eam aie «4c ais ERE Sloe amto wah Tis toanen 18, 686 0-7 0-5 

Pulpwood— 
Mee A RLCRIIS O84 e's. co iih’ sig Based AEM RU Kie ds pelare Beeld Gea 739, 365 26-0 20-7 
NOE ae be S Sepa esis eee, Ses gle SP ar ep ne ara a ae 153, 503 5-4 4-3 
EMI RT OS ae eRe CRE, Cae sce Teele oie G vie vie UR Oho See SUS Fen ee 739, 737 26-0 20-7 
MTR EET NAA ULOD Sys. hc ssctad. hia cle 8) sis@iaré sho oxs.oneerdn RE 8 aaa 5, 890 0-2 0-2 
6 CAE eg gaan SR ee Ri ay RG ogee Se 21,950 0-8 0-6 
SRE CED OSS TALS aii ae cies SECS Satie eat t hed sR a 37,692 lee 1-0 
Rese AReOUS DLOCL UCTS has tis ohisleccneis Gateoinie ba ald Hekate AS 35,917 1-3 1-0 
Average Annual Utilization................ 2,842, 687 100-0 79-5 

Wastage— le a Bo, carob 

MEE IIIT OS tee cee ace rag et s fotjorp oko <0 deca bis cieisros Dela a ete ee 231,524 31-6 6:5 
TEN UE ESTOVATST EAN ee 170 h ic( ot: Ce ee 500, 000 68-4 14-0 
Average Annual Wastage.................. 731,524 100-0 20-5 
Average Annual Depletion................ 3,574,211 ae 100-0 


Increment.—The area of occupied forests in the country totals about 312,000 
sq. miles, or 200,000,000 acres. This area includes some land that cannot be 
classified as productive forest land as well as some water. While precise information 
is not available, the net land area of occupied productive forest is estimated to be 
approximately 70 p.c. of the total occupied area, or about 140,000,099 acres. 


Almost all of Canada’s primary forest products are obtained from these occupied 
productive regions. During the post-war period the average annual rate of felling on 
this area exceeded 25 cu. feet per acre. When an allowance for losses caused by fire, 
insects and disease is added, the average annual rate of depletion for the whole area 
approaches 30 cu. feet per acre. In many localities, however, this rate has been 
greatly exceeded; in others, it has been considerably less. Complete estimates 
of the rates at which the forests of Canada grow are not yet available. The vast 
size of the country, the diversity of growing conditions and the complex character 
of the forests place great difficulties in the way of estimating growth. However, 
the results of numerous studies indicate that over considerable tracts growth exceeds 
25, 30 or even 40 cu. feet per acre per annum, but in other areas classed as productive 
the growth is’ much less. It seems probable, therefore, that considerable portions 
of Canadian forests are being cut too heavily at present. Large areas of productive 
forest still remain unoccupied and, while some unoccupied areas may prove to be 
quite as productive as those now occupied, a large proportion is difficult of access 
_ and is of relatively low productivity. The general situation emphasizes the urgent 
need for more intensive forest management. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timber-Lands 


The summary information on forest administration, normally carried under 
this heading in the Year Book, has been replaced by a special treatment prepared 
by the Forest Economics Section of the Forestry Branch, Department of Resources 
and Development. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CROWN FORESTS IN CANADA 


Ninety-three per cent of the forests of Canada are owned by the people and 
are administered by either the Federal or Provincial Governments. In the Maritime 
Provinces, however, most of the forest has been retained under private ownership. 
In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest is in private holdings, chiefly 
farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 73 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned, 


made up generally of areas exceeding 1,000 acres in extent. Fifty per cent of — 


the forests of New Brunswick are owned by individuals and corporations. The 
remaining provinces have the following proportions of forest under private owner- 


ship: Newfoundland, 16 p.c.; Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 8 p.c.; Manitoba, 7 p.c.;_ 


Saskatchewan, 7 p.c.; Alberta, 7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 4 p.c. 


The major proportion of the Crown forests are owned and administered by the 
provincial governments. The Federal Government administers the forest lands of 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories and all other federal lands such as the National 
Parks and forest experiment stations. Most of the provinces have established 
forest reserves, and seven provinces also maintain Provincial Parks. Forest reserves 
are set aside either as a source of supply of forest products for industry, or as protec- 


tion to prevent soil erosion. In both instances, controlled logging operations are» 


carried on and particular care is taken to prevent harmful depletion of the forest 
resources at any time. In the case of protection forests, the decision as to whether 
any particular area can be logged in a given year depends on its effect on erosion. 
No logging would be allowed on a hillside, for example, no matter how desirable 
from a commercial point of view, if it is likely to interfere with the control of stream- 
flow. 


Table 3, p. 455, gives the areas of National and Provincial Parks, forest reserves 
and forest experiment stations, by province. The National Parks, which. range 
in size from a few acres to hundreds of square miles, are described at pp. 23-25 
and Provincial Parks at pp. 26-30. 


Federal Administration 

The Canada Forestry Act, passed by the Federal Government in 1949, provides, 
among other things, authority for the operation of forest experiment stations and 
forest products laboratories, some of which have been in existence for many years. 
The Act also authorizes the granting of federal assistance to the provinces to enable 
them to improve the management of their own forests. 


A conference, with representatives from all the provinces, was convened at 
Ottawa by the Minister of Resources and Development in May 1951 to consider 
the Federal Government’s proposals in detail. The Conference approved, in 
principle, a draft agreement covering federal assistance to the provinces in forest 
inventory and reforestation, which provided that the Federal Government pay 
one-half the cost to the provinces of completing and maintaining their forest in- 
ventories during the next five years, and that the Federal Government pay one-fifth 
of the cost to the provinces of reasonable programs for the reforestation of provincial 
Crown lands, provided that the federal contribution would not exceed, in any year, 
the amount by which the combined expenditures for the reforestation of such lands 
exceeded the average of the province’s own expenditures for such purposes during 
the previous three years. 
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Between Dec. 4, 1951, and June 12, 1952, the Federal Government entered 
into agreements with all the provinces, except Quebec and Newfoundland, based 
generally on the above provisions. 


Federal Forestry Branch.—The chief functions of the Forestry Branch of the 
Department of Resources and Development are to provide information and assist- 
ance, in-forestry matters of national importance, to the provincial authorities, who 
administer the publicly owned forests lying within provincial boundaries, and to 
the industries who depend on the forests for their raw materials. The Branch 
conducts research in forestry and in the utilization of forest products and provides 
financial help to the provinces in connection with the activities mentioned above. 


The Forestry Branch organization comprises three Divisions concerned with 
Forest Research, Forest Products Laboratories and Forest Operations. A special 


Section concerned with Forest [Economics constitutes a part of the Branch 
administration. 


District Offices are maintained at St. John’s, N’f’ld.; Fredericton, N.B.; Val- 
cartier, Que.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Calgary, Alta. A special research unit at the 
headquarters at Ottawa serves as a district office for Ontario so far as forest 
research work is concerned. Forest Experiment Stations are located at Acadia near 
Fredericton, N.B.; Valcartier, Que.; Petawawa, Ont.; Riding Mountain National 
Park, Man.; and Kananaskis, Alta. Forest Products Laboratories are located at 
Ottawa and Vancouver. 


The Forest Operations Division is concerned primarily with the administration 
of federal-provincial forestry agreements under the Canada Forestry Act. The 
duties involved include examination of programs for forest inventory and reforesta- 
tion which are submitted annually by the provinces as a basis for federal partici- 
pation in costs, and examination of work carried out in accordance with these 
programs prior to payment by the Federal Government under the terms of the 
agreements. A co-operative agreement between the Governments of Canada and 
New Brunswick, under which the Federal Government is paying one-third of the 
cost of an aerial spraying operation against the spruce budworm in northern New 
Brunswick, is also administered by the Forest Operations Division. 


The work of the Forest Research Division and Forest Products Laboratories 
Division is described in Section 3, pp. 468-469. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—This joint Board, supported 
_ by the Federal and Alberta Governments, is responsible for protecting the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Federal participation in this project is based on 
the fact that the Saskatchewan River has its headwaters in the Rocky Mountains 
and flows through the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, as well as Alberta. 


Federal funds have been provided to finance construction of roads and other 
improvements needed in the protection program, but forestry operations in the 
area are carried out by the staff of the Alberta Department of Lands and Forests. 


Department of Agriculture.—Investigation of outbreaks of injurious forest 
insects and of tree diseases are carried on by the Forest Biology Division, Science. 
Service, Federal Department of Agriculture, because these lines of work are closely 
allied with the larger fields of general entomology and plant pathology. This work 
is done in close co-operation with the federal and provincial forest services. The 
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Department also maintains two tree-planting stations located at Indian Head and 
Sutherland, Sask., which provide farmers in the three Prairie Provinces with planting 
stock for the establishment of windbreaks and shelter-belts. 


Provincial Administration 

The responsibility for forest administration in each province is centred in a 
department of government headed by a Minister, who is an elected member of the 
legislature and a member of the Provincial Cabinet. The permanent head of the 
department, the Deputy Minister, is responsible for the execution of approved 
policies and for departmental administration. The name given the forestry depart- 
ment varies with the province; also, there are considerable differences in organization 
and in the titles and duties of the principal officers. The similarities, however, are 
of greater importance than the differences, and the functions performed by each 
forest administration are virtually the same. 


In each province, the department responsible for forest administration usually 
performs other duties in connection with lands, mines or other natural resources. 
In most cases a; branch form of organization is used, with the senior forestry officer 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister. In Quebec there are separate services 
concerned with forestry and forest protection, each having its own chief. In Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia, a divisional form of organization is used in 
which the Deputy Minister is, in effect, in direct charge of forestry work. 


In addition to the departmental headquarters, usually located at the provincial 
capital, each forest service maintains administrative districts with a district officer 
in charge of each. Large districts may be further divided into sub-districts, each 
in charge of a field officer or forest ranger. The district chiefs and their field staffs 
carry on the administration according to instructions issued from head office, and 
important questions outside the ordinary routine are referred to head office for 
consideration. Ordinary business, however, can be conducted more efficiently by 
district officials who are thoroughly familiar with conditions in their own localities. 


Senior staffs of the forest services are made up largely of men who have received 
university training in forestry. However, during the past 20 years several provinces 
have established special ranger-training schools, which give systematic instruction 
in the many and varied tasks the field men are called upon to perform. Increase 
in facilities for ranger-training is one of the most important forestry developments 
in recent years. 


Forest Protection.—Protection of the forests against fire is the most urgent 
‘duty of any forest administration and, at the same time, the most difficult and 
costly. The vast extent of Canada’s forests, lack of adequate access roads in many 
regions, and climatic conditions combine to make fire protection a problem of 
primary importance. 


Although many improvements in fire-protection organization and methods 
have been effected over the past 30 years, the fire menace is still a major obstacle 
to the introduction of better forest management. Carelessness with camp fires 
and smoking materials, and improper burning of slash when clearing land, are still 
far too common in Canada. An average of over 5,000 fires are reported each year, 
almost 4,000 of which are known to be caused by human agency. 


wes 
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In Quebec and Newfoundland, forest protective associations have been formed 
to handle fire protection on licensed Crown lands. The other provincial fire- 
protection services provide protection for all forests except those lying within 
organized municipalities. 


Field work in the provinces is controlled from District Offices, where these 
exist, or by district fire rangers. Subdivisions of districts are looked after by fire 
rangers, who may be assisted by lookout men and patrolmen. The observers in 
lookout towers report the appearance of smoke to a central office by telephone or 
radio. Patrolmen carry out regular patrols along roads or waterways and warn 
travellers against carelessness with fire, as well as suppress or report fires that 
break out. Special crews construct improvements needed for protection purposes, 
such as roads, trails, telephone lines, lookout towers and ranger cabins. Usually 
_ these crews are kept on duty throughout the fire season and are used as stand-by 
fire-fighting crews. All fire-protection services possess modern equipment such as 
portable fire pumps and hand tools, special vehicles and effective communication 
systems. Aircraft are used extensively for fire detection and to carry men and 
supplies to the scene of a fire. 

Assistance to provincial forest fire-protection services along railway lines is 
given under the Railway Act, administered by the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada. The Board has wide powers relating to fire protection along railway 
lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest authorities are 
appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Transport Commissioners and co-operate 
with the fire-ranger staffs that the railway companies are required to employ under 
the Railway Act. 

Fires that start must be put out as quickly as possible, but the objective of all 
protection services is to prevent them from starting. Means taken to reduce the 
number of outbreaks include posting of warning notices along roads and portages 
and in camps, restriction or prohibition of travel in forest areas during periods of 
exceptional fire danger, radio addresses and plays, articles in the press advocating 
care with fire in the woods, and specially prepared talks to school children. Settlers 
are required by law to obtain permits to burn slash and to conduct their burning 
under supervision at times of low fire hazard. 


For protection of the forests against injurious insects and tree diseases, the 
provincial forest services co-operate with the Division of Forest Biology of the 
Science Service of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


Disposal of Crown Timber.—The general policy in Canada is to maintain 
forest lands under public ownership. Industrial and private users of wood may be 
granted rights to cut standing timber under prescribed conditions, but title to the 
land itself remains with the Crown. 


Many timber users need only relatively small quantities of timber from time 
to time. Others, including the larger lumber companies and the great pulp and 
paper concerns, must be assured of adequate supplies of wood for long periods in 
the future. Without this assurance they could not secure the huge capital invest- 
ments essential to provide modern manufacturing plants. 


Holders of timber-leases must pay annual ground rents for forest land, running 
from $5 to $20 per sq. mile east of the Rockies, but amounting to $140 per sq. mile 
on the west coast of British Columbia. Lease holders must also pay fire-protection 
taxes or other protection charges, the basis for which differs according to province. 
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Standing timber is usually paid for shortly after it has been felled and scaled. 
Rates are on a unit volume basis—so much per thousand board feet, cord, cunit 
(100 cubic feet), linear foot, or by the piece, such as a railway tie. 


Prices paid for Crown timber are frequently made up of different kinds of 
charges—Crown dues, royalties and stumpage—depending on usage in a particular 
province. Payments of the kind described as Crown dues are officially called 
royalties in British Columbia and stumpage in New Brunswick. Charges described 
as stumpage are known in Ontario as bonus dues. 


Crown dues are rates of payment for timber, established by statute or by Order 
in Council, and apply uniformly throughout whole provinces or in large regions. 
Varying rates are set for different species and, in British Columbia, for different 
grades of logs of the same species. They are, in effect, minimum prices for Crown 
timber and are not affected by such factors as extra high quality of timber, or very 
easy accessibility, which might justify higher prices for particular stands. 


Stumpage (as the term is used here), when paid for Crown timber, consists of 
charges additional to Crown dues. Such charges reflect the difference between 
the real value of a particular stand of timber and the Crown dues rates. This 
additional value may arise from exceptionally high quality, easy accessibility, 
and a number of other factors. Stumpage charges may not be finally determined 
until a sale is completed. For example, the government of a province where Crown 
dues for white pine are set at $2.50 per M ft.b.m. may consider that a certain lot 
of better-than-average timber located near a good road is really worth at least $10. 
The block may then be offered for auction at an “upset price” of $10, made up of 
$2.50 for Crown dues and $7.50 for stumpage. If the timber is put up for auction 
and no bid as high as the upset price is received, there will be no sale. On the 
other hand, competition ier bidders may force the final price up to $12. The 
selling price then represents Crown dues of $2.50 and stumpage of $9.50 per 
M ft.b.m. 


There are a number of different ways of disposing of Crown timber which are 
reviewed briefly in the following paragraphs under the designations: timber berths, 
forest-management licences, pulpwood berths, timber sales and timber permits. 


Timber berths are areas of Crown timber-lands held under lease by operators 
in the forest industries. It is customary to make berths renewable for a specified 
number of years, and many of the older berths were renewed for as long as 99 years. 
Annual renewals are granted if the holder takes out an annual licence to operate, 
pays his ground rent and timber charges, and observes the conditions relating to: 
methods of operation, filing of returns, and so forth, under which the berth was 
granted. In several provinces, the maximum size of a single berth is limited by 
law. ‘Timber berths are disposed of by public competition, the successful bidder 
usually paying a lump sum for the right to occupy the berth. Crown dues are 
payable as the timber is cut. Boundaries of timber berths are described in the 
leases. 


Forest-management licences were established by the legislature of British 
Columbia in 1947 as a new form of tenure. Under the legislation, the Minister of 
Lands and Forests is authorized to enter into an agreement with any person whereby 
specified areas of Crown lands are reserved in perpetuity for the use of that person, 
provided he so manages the forests that a sustained-yield output will be assured. 
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If the person already owns or holds certain timber-lands within the areas prescribed, 
these are automatically included in the licence. The object is to ensure sufficient 
supplies of timber, in perpetuity, for established forest industries. 


Royalties at regular rates are to be paid for all timber considered merchantable 
at the time the licence is issued. On all timber that attains merchantable size 
after the licence is issued, stumpage and royalty will be paid at the rate of 16 p.c. 
of the appraised stumpage value at the time of cutting. Land rental is at the rate 
of one cent per acre, one-sixth of the regular rate. 


Pulpwood berths are large areas leased to pulp and paper companies. Erection 
of a pulp and paper mill requires a great deal of money. No company will build 
one unless assured of sufficient timber supplies to permit its operation for a consider- 
able number of years. Thus, pulpwood berths are usually established by agree- 
ment between government and company. An important condition of such agree- 
ments is that the company must erect and operate a mill of specified size by a 
certain date or lose possession of the berth. Berths of this kind may be good for 
21 to 50 years (99 years in Newfoundland), with renewal privileges at the end of the 

original agreement. Crown dues and ground rent are paid at stipulated rates. 


Timber sales are made by public competition at upset prices per M ft. b.m., 
per cord, or other unit of measurement. Bidding above the upset price is also on 
a unit volume basis rather than in lump sums for the whole sale and is usually 
good for periods of one to five years. Ground rent may or may not be required 
on timber sales. Payment is made as timber is cut but the successful bidder may 
be required to furnish a guarantee deposit, a bond, or both at time of sale. The 
area of a timber sale is defined in the same way as that of a timber berth. 


Timber permits give the holders the right to cut specified small quantities of 
wood from Crown lands, for their own use or for sale. Payment of dues for all the 
wood to be cut may be required when the permit is issued, final adjustments being 
made after the wood is scaled. Free permits are sometimes granted certain classes 
of people, such as settlers or non-profit organizations, to enable them to obtain 
building logs, saw timber or fuelwood, with the stipulation that it be for their 
own use. 


The relative importance of these several methods of disposing of Crown timber 
‘differs in each province; and different names for the same sort of arrangement may 
be found in various parts of Canada. 


Forest operators in Crown timber are required to observe certain regulations. 
Details vary from province to province and from time to time. The following are 
merely examples of the kind of requirements that might appear in a typical lease: 
the operator may be forbidden to cut trees of less than specified stump diameter; 
maximum stump heights may be prescribed; use of inferior kinds of timber in the 
construction of camps, culverts and bridges may be required; and burning of logging 
Slash may be necessary. In addition, operators are required to keep book records 
that may be readily inspected and to maintain their camps in sanitary condition. 


To ensure that operators comply with government regulations and any special 
conditions contained in a lease, logging operations on Crown lands are inspected 
periodically by officials of the Department. Definite evidence of failure to observe 
regulations may close down operations until the situation is corrected or, in extreme 
_ Gases, the berth or sale may be cancelled. 
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Timber Scaling.—Since payment of government dues is based on the amount 
of material scaled, it is of considerable importance to both the government and the 
operator that scaling be accurate. Scalers may be employed by the government or 
the operator and, in both cases, must take oath that the measurements are fair and 
just to both parties. ; 


Men wishing to become scalers are required to serve a term of apprenticeship 
with qualified scalers. They must then pass examinations set by government 
boards before they can become licensed scalers. Those of more than average experi- 
ence and ability are employed as check scalers to remeasure a sample of each scaler’s 
work, thus checking his efficiency. Licences of those who fail to maintain the 
required standard are cancelled. 


The cord of 128 stacked cubic feet, standardized under the Federal Weights 
and Measures Act, is established as a unit of measurement throughout Canada. 
The board-foot content of sawlogs is calculated according to different log rules in 
different provinces. New Brunswick, Ontario and British Columbia use rules named 
after the individual province; Alberta uses the Scribner Rule; Quebec the Roy Rule; 
and Manitoba and Saskatchewan the International 4’ Kerf Rule. 


Other Provincial Functions.—Forest Surveys.—Extensive forest inventory 


surveys on a large scale are being conducted by most provinces through special 


survey divisions. Mention has already been made of the financial assistance given — 


for forest inventories and reforestation by the Federal Government under the 


terms of the Canada Forestry Act. Forest surveys, with the aid of air photography, 
provide the most economical and expeditious means of obtaining reliable information 
on the extent, character and volume of the forest resources. 


Reforestation—Most of the forests of Canada reproduce themselves, after 
logging, by natural means. Securing new growth of the most desirable species is 
usually a matter of proper management of logging operations. There are areas, 
however, from which all possible sources of seed supply have been removed and the 
existing young growth destroyed by fire. Here, forests can only be re-established 
by seeding or planting. Planting may also be necessary to check drifting sand or 


provide shelter for farm buildings and fields. Several provinces maintain large | 
forest nurseries where stock is grown both for forest plantings and for the use of 


farmers. Permanent nursery stations are also maintained. These employ small 
permanent staffs and provide considerable local employment during the transplanting 
seasons; the output of these stations runs into millions of small trees annually. 


Farm Forestry—Farm woodlots are the most accessible of - all forests. 


Although privately owned, their importance to the community justifies the advice 
and assistance to their owners provided by the provincial forest services. The 


latter are increasing their efforts to encourage farmers in improving the management 
of their woodlots. Most provinces employ qualified foresters for this purpose 
who also help in marketing forest products. . 


In British Columbia, legislative provision has been made for classifying as 


tree farms such privately owned land as the owner wishes to place under sustained - 


yield. If a satisfactory working plan is submitted, the forest owner is given a 
preferred tax rate, which is approximately one-third of the rate that would apply 
if the land were held for liquidation purposes. 
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Wildlife Protection—In most provinces, administration of laws respecting 
hunting and fishing is carried out by staffs specially appointed for that purpose. 
In others, forest officers are required to act as game and fish wardens in addition to 
their other duties. Whether responsible for wildlife or not, the forest ranger must 
always take an interest in the movements of hunters and fishermen in his district 
because their presence magnifies the danger of forest fires. The majority of men 
who go into the woods to hunt or fish are careful with their camp fires and with 
smoking, but there will always be a small number who may start conflagrations 
through ignorance or carelessness. 

Education of the Public—The development of public understanding of all 


phases of forestry from forest protection to utilization of forest products is of para- 
mount importance. The appalling losses caused by forest fires resulting from 


carelessness continue to be emphasized in educational programs by government 


agencies, companies, and associations such as the Canadian Forestry Association. 
The federal and provincial forest services carry on extensive programs of public 
education in forest-fire prevention with invaluable aid from the press, the radio, the 
motion-picture industry and many industrial organizations. The Federal Forestry 


Branch has distributed to schools more than 350,000 copies of The ABC’s of Forest 


Fire Prevention, in English and French editions, as well as other publications for 
school and general use. 


One of the most practical methods of adult education is the Tree Planting 
Railway Car of the Canadian Forestry Association, which has been operating its 
prairie shelter-belt campaign for over 30 years. Its purpose is to demonstrate 
and encourage tree planting around prairie homes. The results:to date show over 
250,000,000 trees distributed by Federal Government and other forest nurseries. 


Through many other media, such as 4-H Forestry Clubs, Boy Scout forestry 
badge work, Royal Canadian Mounted Police handbooks and school science text- 
books, public interest is stimulated in Canada’s forest resources and the cause of 
forestry thereby promoted. 


Subsection 2.—Forest-Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire-protection measures in the 


forests under its administration, chiefly those of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 


tories, the National Parks, Indian lands and forest experiment stations. Each 
of the provincial governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a 
fire-protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection 
of timbered areas, the cost being covered by special taxes on timber-lands. 


A more detailed description of the administration of fire-protection organizations 
is given in the special article, “Administration of Crown Forests in Canada”, 
pp. 458-465. 


Forest-Fire Statistics.—The number of forest fires in 1951, which totalled 
4,529, was appreciably lower than the average of 5,281 for the ten years 1941-50. 
Also, the total area burned in 1951 was 896,426 acres, an area considerably less than 
half the average loss for the ten-year period. Although the area burned was so 
much smaller, the actual costs of fire-fighting in 1951 were very high, amounting 
to almost three times the ten-year average. Almost two-thirds of the costs were 


Incurred in British Columbia where expenditures for this activity were nearly ten 
times higher than usual. 
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The weather in Newfoundland was a little drier than normal during most of 
the season and it was only in June and July that the fire situation became serious. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, weather conditions were generally favourable 
for fire protection and each of these Provinces enjoyed a very favourable fire season. 
The weather in Quebec and Ontario was highly variable during the summer of 1951. 
More than half of the total number of fires in both those Provinces occurred in 
May. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta all had well-distributed rains through- 
out most of the fire season and, except in a few small areas, there were no prolonged, 
dangerous periods of drought. In British Columbia, the coastal regions experienced 
persistent dry weather in the early spring and the fire season opened about two 
weeks earlier than usual. Critically {dry conditions developed about the end of 


Lill 


June and continued until the end of September, necessitating complete forest 


closure to travel and industry over wide areas during this period. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Forest-Fire Losses, 1951 compared with Ten- Year 
Average, 1941-50 


Provinces! 
Yukon 
—— and 
Item Northwest 
Annual Territories, 
Average 1951 1951 
1941-502 ; 
Hires under: Olacres apres create icin erent ekelers No. 3, 803 3,478 68 
Mires 1O:acresior Overs « «cs teee oer oe eee iealeroehets es 1,478 1,051 88 
Totals: Hires e345 cee a ee eae ee No. 5,281 4,529 156 
Area Burned— 
Merchantablestimberscreco se cence os cise acres 437,381 135, 104 226, 764 
VYounrterow tht apvasass ce: ase ate eer telecnts ss 440, 004 301, 392 55, (17 
Cut-over lands 25.25 secretes Cane oie Ste eee aes uw 280, 068 222,957 37,750 
INoneforestedtlands cnncees cae tere ee ieee siete si s 801, 898 236,973 331, 729 
Totals, Area Burned......................5. acres 1,959,351 896, 426 651,960. 
Sizeiof-average fire... ou cee Sere oa ae leis, ot eaters acres 371 198 4,179 
Merchantable Timber Burned— : 
Sa Webi DER se ee en ae ears re anetiage ereae M ft. b.m. 394,777 373, 684 4,459 
Smiallimaterials Fate eh ioe wei ecstee se eerie eneee cords 1, 782, 386 630, 389 1,146, 369 
Estimated Values Destroyed— f 
Merchantable:timibers ane ie cack coc ete $ 2,318, 492 1,219,079 720, 247 
WOUNL TOTO Wb acre ele teseicloteseversiare cietershar a tye evetere ohelane a raieks $ 1,027,012 947, 868 82,949 
Cutonerlands.e sek ric oninei tine Gitar Nees $ 259, 446 180,570 600 
Otherpronertysburmedsncce seca $ 841, 603 2,042, 984 19,964 
Totals, Damage ssccsise cscs euitaertey cere $ 4,446,553 4,390,501 823,760 
Actualcost OL iret Pine aver ierssrtiet er neiisnstsur ever e scents $ 1,393,199 3,643, 320 43,355 
Totals, Damage and Fire-Fighting Cost...... $ 5,839,752 8,033,821 867,115 
Area under protectiones: on cietmes cncmteetiile settee sq. miles fe 1,046,000 122,000 


ee 


MIncludes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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6._Forest-Fire Losses, by Province, 1951 compared with Ten-Year Average, 1941-59 


——- 


Annual 
Item Average 1951 
1941-50 

Newfoundland— 

Mores MITES... 2. ieee No. 185 

_ Area burned........... acres 13, 646 
Fire-fighting cost and 

TATOO TS. o Se. eee 164,951 

Nova Scotia— 

Mores’ fess oss ws... No 266 165 

Ores burned... ... 6... acres 16, 243 3, 182 
‘Fire-fighting cost and 

PTAC CS se aise) oo sie at's 137, 621 60, 742 

New Brunswick— 

Be Morest fires. ......0..05 No 248 124 
rea burned .....-...<. acres| 35,722 2,164 
Fire-fighting cost and 

@amave.....:... eta 370, 515 22,460 

Quebec— 

Miorest f1reS.....6.3.¢2. No 1,210 869 

Area bummed... .....\. acres| 302,781 | 267,660 
Fire-fighting cost an 

USP POs reio boc boo bye'a's $ | 1,409,085 | 1,805,463 

Ontario— 

pePorest fires..5......5.. No 1,320 904 
Area burned.... 0% ...:6: acres} 232,551 101, 243 
Fire-fighting cost and 

MAIMAZOO foc ass oes $ _ | 1,330,733 | 1,027,693 

Manitoba— | 

Brtorest fires. ..2..5...5. No. 257 169 

menrea purmed........... acres| 192,797 48,722 
Fire-fighting cost and : 

BAI APO oo eben. $ 249, 992 90,002 

Saskatchewan— 

Forest fires............ No. 151 46 
Area; burned=../:...... acres| 209,311 14,188 
Fire-fighting cost and 

SEITEN QS) $ 152,993 32, 047 


Annual 
Item Average 1951 
1941-50 
Alberta— 
Horestuires a neiewrtee. No. 268 84 
Area burned........... acres} 590,477 23, 868 
Fire-fighting cost and 
dana gesiie. Ste 1,294,830 | 109,394 
British Columbia— 
Poresti fires. 25...) 0.2 No 1,472 1,923 
AreasDurmed.. nies as acres| 337,962 420,954 
Fire-fighting cost and 
GaMace, 2 oe. Min ae 849,072 | 5,207,979 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Forest fires. )..1. No. 156 
Area burned......... acres 651,960 
Vire-fighting cost and 
GamMagere: fa. ick as 867,115 
National Parks— 
ROLES telkTes=.- ase No 36 30 
Area burned......... acres 18,118 384 
Fire-fighting cost and 
AMMAGS. Sena e ee as 22,297 6,573 
Indian Lands— 
Horestifitess>-. = .25<. No. 49 ait 
Area burned......... acres| 23,277 411 
Fire-fighting cost and 
Gamage ti aeyasen oe $ 22,361 6,476 
Forest Experiment Stations— 
Morestesireswe. ec ske No. 4 3 
Area burned......... acres 112 4 
Fire-fighting cost and 
GamMmaverasi asain. $ 253 41 


7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1951 compared with Ten-Year Average, 1941-50 


Provinces! 
Yukon and 
Cause Annual Northwest 
Average 1951 Territories, 1951 
1941-502 
No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c 
ial ee cea re ca 836 16 659 15 52 33 
Me Po. mick oooh ue ocak. 1,105 20 905 20 7 4 
a och eve bed ce san 632 12 471 10 4 3 
INI ei os 8 x5 (ia fiwics ss ows aje'sierd'ess 566 11 553 12 — — 
ne eo Te 937 18 843 18 50 32 
Industrial operations..................-- 206 4 295 fi yy 1 
Ba ek oe Bec, Sn us 147 3 123 3 1 1 
Se ee ee ee ee 63 1 99 2 1 1 
Miscellaneous known................+.-- 451 9 427 10 — — 
EE em ae 338 6 154 3 39 25 
4 RCDLICD vce ina na eae ar 5,281 100 4,529 160 156 100 


1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 


2 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 3.—Research in Forestry 


Forest research and forest products research facilities have been greatly 
expanded throughout Canada during the past five years. The Federal Government, 
several provincial governments, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
the four universities with faculties of forestry, and a number of the larger industrial 
companies conduct research in these fields. The Forestry Branch of the Federal 
Department of Resources and Development conducts research in silviculture, 
management, forest inventory methods, forest-fire protection and forest economics, 
An ‘extensive program of research is under way on the experiment stations and on 
other lands, where an increasing proportion of the total effort is being expended in 
co-operation with provincial authorities and industry. 


Forest Research.—Research in silviculture and management has been con- 
centrated since World War II upon problems of regeneration, growth and stand 
development, and on harvest cutting methods. A regeneration survey extending — 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Coast has provided information on the 
status of regeneration on cut-over and burned lands and has been followed by more 
intensive work to assess the factors responsible for the success or failure of regener- 
ation and to devise practical methods of obtaining reproduction. Studies are made 
of growth and succession in the most important forest types and of development of 
a satisfactory basis for classifying forest sites for effective growth and productivity. 
Research in tree breeding is also carried on for artificial propagation by selection | 
and development of superior strains. Research in forest management devises — 
methods of applying the knowledge of silviculture, regulation of cut and protection 
in order to manage the forest at its highest production level. 


In the field of forest-fire research, the Federal Forestry Branch is working towards 
full co-operation with the provincial forest services to achieve the best methods of 
forest-fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch to date have 
been in the field of fire-hazard research and in the development of equipment and 


techniques for fire-fighting. Increasing attention, however, is being given to research — 


in such fields as fire-control planning, visible area mapping, detection and com- 
munications equipment, and the training of ‘fire crews. A number of provincial 
forest-protection services are also engaged in research activities. Notable advances 
have been made in several provinces in the development of forest communications 


equipment, the dropping of supplies to fire-fighters by parachute, and the design of 


mechanical fire-fighting equipment. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of © 
the greatly expanded inventory programs being conducted in most provinces. | 
Data from photographs are correlated with field work to develop new techniques of — 


timber estimating. Various methods of sampling are being investigated and compared. 


Research is being continued in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows _ 
to determine heights, crown widths, crown closure and other data from photo- | 


graphs taken in different seasons of the year under various conditions. Studies are 
also being made in the identification of species and sub-types and the classification 
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of forest sites by the use of air photographs. Construction of suitable photo- 
grammetric and other scientific apparatus include the forestry tri-camera method 
_ of air photography, which has been developed to provide maximum forestry informa- 
: tion at minimum cost, and the shadow height calculator, constructed to facilitate 
_ the determination of tree heights from shadows in air photographs. 
| Research in forest economics includes studies and analyses of forest taxation 
(federal and provincial), land tenure and forest land valuation. A study of the 
economics of forest management has been carried out on a pulpwood limit in Quebec 
in order to develop a technique for evaluating the results that may be expected from 
a program of sustained-yield forest management. 


Forest-Products Research.—Two Forest Products Laboratories conduct 
forest-products research, one at Ottawa, Ont., and the other at Vancouver, B.C. 
The purpose of this research is to supply the basic and practical knowledge required 
for the best possible utilization of Canada’s forest resources and includes studies 

of the factors affecting the quality of wood and of manufactured wood products; 
the factors causing wood waste in logging and manufacturing; the mechanical, 
physical and chemical properties of wood and their relation to adaptability in use; 
the treatment of wood and its use in the manufacture of fibre products, alcohol, 
turpentine, etc.; new and more valuable uses for woods; and the application of 
laboratory ae to the standardization of lumber grades and the improvement of — 
timber specifications in the building codes of Canadian cities. The Forest Products 
Laboratories: co-operate with similar organizations in other countries, with the 
provinces and with industry. 

The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada at Montreal, Que., a corpora- 

tion supported by the Federal Government, the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association and McGill University, carries out research in the field of pulps and 
papers. The program of work includes studies of the structure and properties 
of wood and bark and their chemical components; the improvement of pulping 
processes; studies for the improved utilization of waste products; and the improve- 
‘ment in the design of industrial equipment. 


_ Forest Biology.—The Division of Forest Biology of the Science Service, 
Federal Department of Agriculture, undertakes investigations dealing with the 
biology and control of insects and diseases affecting forest and shade trees. The 
Zoology Unit maintains ten regional laboratories at strategic points across the 
country. The Forest Pathology Unit operates six branch laboratories. An insect 
‘disease laboratory was recently established at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for funda- 
Mental research on virus, fungi, and bacterial diseases of insects. 


A special article dealing with Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control appears 
7 the 1947 Year Book, pp. 389-400. A detailed account of the activities in forest 
pathology in Canada may be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 416-417. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Forest utilization is concerned with the many industries employed in the 
hewing down of timber in the forest and its transformation into the numerous 
utilitarian shapes and forms required in modern living. The basic industries 
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provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and for the wide range 


of secondary industries that convert the products of the basic industries into more 


highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, sash and doors, furniture 
and all the vast range of industries that use wood in any form in their processes. 


These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry, 


contribute substantially to the value of Canada’s export trade and thereby provide 


the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from other 


countries, particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, it should be borne in mind that 


the forests not only provide the raw materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, wood 


distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but also provide logs, pulpwood 


and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway ties, 
posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which are 
finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. A number of minor forest 
products help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, 


balsam gum, resin, cascara, moss and tanbark. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods during the logging season 
in 1951 gave employment amounting to 47,434,000 man days and distributed 
$503,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


8.—Value of Woods Operations, by Product, 1946-51 


Product 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Wogstandsboltsaaascctas-itercs 150,933, 681| 205,259,855} 215,108,932] 207,789,335] 253, 649, 547 316,027, 115 
Pulp mood tat sccs. cesses 183,085,359] 237,488,741] 284,656,819] 270,697,980} 285,762,620 381,920, 846 
Puelwoodic. ucacc andere ase 49,544,756} 46,206,336] 49,535,855) 48,816,965} 49,804,328) 50, 521,011 
Hewn railway ties.......... tale Son! 1,177, 806 1,303, 596 917,033 495, 509 612,588 | 
Polesteee 4 wire) ooh eee eee 5,302,324} 8,404,809} 13,116,480) 11,485,488 19,209,308] 13,249,988 
Round mining timber.......| 12,149,767] 10,082,458) 10,268, 435 10,376,305) 3,767,076 6, 420,818 
Rencesposts saath eee 3,091,268] 2,832,783 2,489,286] 2,640,576} 2,906,249 2,920,922 
Wood for distillation........ 452,196 544,746 497 , 286 467,997 425,918 466,491 
Renee ratlshvnen, hee ee oe 605, 503 628, 804 591, 484 644, 844 705, 106 671,491 - 
Miscellaneous products.....- 6,972, 509 7,177,790 8, 726, 895 TEDeOs OOF 9, 008, 942 9, 713, 750 

Motalss.cceeec ass 413,269,314) 519,804,128) 586,295,068) 561,412,062) 625,734,603 782,525,015 
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§.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods O 


by Product, 1950 and 1951 


Nore.—Details by chief products and by provinces for the years 1926 


Bulletin, Annual Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1950, and earlier issues. 


Re 


Year and Product Quantity 
Reported 
or 
Estimated 
Re IOs A, weet oa cho 
SEEM aaa le oc coe Fes e ave. vane. a 
OL ee eee 
REN ares clio oa kek cS 
Mt rete) ois ic wysvevas-a clots 
ot a5. a 
5 8: Oe a ae 
Lo ae See 
1950 
Logs and bolts....M ft. b.m. 7,042,728 
BPHIDWOO:. os... o0 css cord | 12,873,476 
Meritelwood...<.......... < 10,103, 869 
Hewn railway ties.... No. 451,016 
Poles and piling....... es 1,536,990 
Round mining timber. cu. ft.| 13,193, 849 
ence posts........... O. 16,142,947 
Wood for distillation.. cord 52,763 
Fence rails............ 5, 187, 327 
Miscellaneous products...... we 
Totals, 1950............ 
1951 
Logs and bolts...M ft. b.m. 7,388,461 
PeBID WOO... wis/scc: s-0s's cord | 15,053,910 
BEIWVOOO Ss... i505 oo ck Be 10, 217,175 
Hewn railway ties.... No. 387,370 
Poles and piling....... = 904, 007 
Round mining timber.cu. ft.| 19,320, 147 
PUCE(POStS. ..::.. . ss xctNo; 15,502,849 
Wood for distillation. . cord 53, 665 
ence rails:.......:... 4,675,020 
Miscellaneous products...... ae 
Totals, 1951............ 


Production 


Equivalent 


Volume 
of 


Merchant- 


able 


Wood! 


M cu. ft. 


2,608, 605 
2,475,906 
2,508, 046 
2,566, 058 
2,812,718 
3,091, 086 
3,198,179 
3,140, 137 


1,338, 589 
1,094, 245 
808, 309 
2,255 
23,055 
13,194 
19,372 
4,221 

5, 187 
33,972 


3,342,399 


1,409,071 
1,279,582 
817,374 
1,937 
13,560 
19,320 
18, 603 
4,293 
4,675 
34,542 


35602, 957 


Total 
Value 


$ 


224, 371, 891 
268, 615, 283 
301,570, 823 
834, 324, 901 
413, 269,314 
519, 804, 128 
586, 295, 068 
561, 412, 062 


253, 649, 547 
285, 762, 620 
49, 804, 328 
495, 509 

19, 209, 308 
3, 767,076 
2,906, 249 
425,918 

. 705, 106 
9,008, 942 


625,734, 603 


316,027,115 
381,920, 846 
50,521,011 
612, 583 

13, 249, 988 
6,420,818 
2,920,922 
466,491 
671,491 
9,713,750 


782,525,015 


1In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, 
used, each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchan 


the material in question. 
for the rest of Canada 200. 


The factor for lo 

Other factors: 
15, fence posts 1-2 and wood for distillatio 
duced in 1944-45 and is described in the 1946 Year Book 


n 80. A chan 
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perations, 1942-51, and 


-50 will be found in the DBS 


Consumption 
Equivalent 
Quantity Volume 
Reported of Total 
or Merchant- Value 
Estimated able . 
Wood! 
M cu. ft. $ 
2,391,342] 207,017,934 
2,312,200) 248,737, 886 
2,332,157! 270,730, 868 
2,375,780} 298,992,227 
2,585,060) 365,537,917 
2,854,481] 466,722,041 
2,937,614) 523,668,509 
2,954,454) 515,324, 829 
7,048, 169 1,339,955] 252,127,592 
11, 166, 798 949,178] 252,664,002 
10, 082, 850 806, 627), 49,530, 937 
451,016 25255 495, 509 
1,327,939 19,919} 16,440,097 
10, 879, 744 10,880) 3,126,376 
15,179,271 18215] eee nOSo208 
52,763 4,221 425,918 
5, 187,327 5, 187 705, 106 
ies 11,801} 2,687,994 
3,168,238] 580,885,734 
7,441,124} 1,419,080] 316,753,316 
12,229 371 1,039,496} 316; 600,016 
10, 2¢3, 773 816,302} 50,316,468 
387,370 1,937 612,583 
717, 288 10,759} 10, 430, 692 
11, 147,012 11,147) 3,854,682 
14, 268, 661 U7, W222 *617..908 
53, 665 4,293 466,491 
4,675,020 4,675 671,491 
Fa 10,894) 2,949,654 
3,335,705! 705,273,301 


certain converting factors have been 
table wood used to produce one unit of 
gs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and 
pulpwood 85, fuelwood 80, hewn railway ties 5, poles and piling 
ge in computing the converting factor was intro- 
» pp. 265-266. 


10.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods 
Operations, by Province, 1949-51 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood 


Province 
1949 
M cu. ft. 

Newfoundland.............. 87, 436 
Prince Edward Island....... 13, 483 
ova Scotia...... aa, Me fee, 117,669 
Wew Brunswick............ 225,927 
I ee 1,069,977 
os ee 632, 202 
MMOD yo. coc cast. s.: 76,147 
Saskatchewan.............. 86,390 
eo. ee 136, 028 
694, 928 


1950 


M cu. ft. 


92,086 
13,524 
116,227 
220,328 
1,131,072 
652, 886 
77, 458 
90,734 
142,320 
805, 764 


1951 


M cu. ft. 


103 , 953 
15, 456 
138, 871 
273, 420 
1, 208, 851 
695, 877, 
87,198 
88, 656 
158,505 
832,170 


129,098, 690 


Value of Products 


1949 


$ 


18, 114.275 
1,210,360 
17,199, 449 
43,256, 801 
201,948, 530 
125,912,035 
7,680, 752 
6, 494, 857 
10, 496,313 


1950 


$ 


19,397,276 
1,121, 461 
16,990,175 
40,279,504 
212, 563, 708 
133,953, 112 
9,441, 487 
8,590,115 
12, 637, 822 
170, 759.948 


1951 


22,084, 403 
1,770,190 
25,025, 276 
64, 635,365 
267, 682,117 
150, 920, 968 
11,551, 887 
8,736, 785 
16,066, 822 


214,051, 202 


Pema srcstic ys cick: 3,140,137! 3,342,399! 3,602,957 561,412, 062| 625,734,603! 782,525,015 
aa a aA ag Sit rt i et a Dd cc tt ae lade ite Pohl MRL Ae ues ba 
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Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood, reports of which 
were compiled for 1951, was 7,934 as compared with 7,551 for 1950. Mills sawing 
less than 15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-half of one 
per cent of the total lumber production. Employees numbered 62,415 and wages 
and salaries amounted to $132,058,607. The logs, bolts and other materials and 
supplies of the industry were valued at $313,174,713, the gross value of production 
was $591,551,749 and net value $271,865,508. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1951 at 6,948,697,000 
ft. bm. Average values were fairly uniform until 1916, but increased rapidly 
from 1917 to 1920, to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest 
level for the entire period in 1932. With the exception of 1938 and 1949, increases 
took place each year from 1933 to 1951. 


11.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All Sawmill Products, 
by Province, 1950 and 1951 


Lumber Production Value of 
All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Products 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland: 75.2 .. .3..0+. 45, 282 41,981} 2,214,046} © 2,456,588] 2,430,089) 2,727,335 
Prince Edward Island...... 11, 569 10,465 564, 831 543,019 632,758 610,578 
Novarscotia. io 2s0.02..0 8 281, 222 331,906} 14,456,475) 19,987,788] 15,772,588; 21,584, 108 
New Brunswick............ 298,918 292,097} 16,867,224] -18,892,064) 19,774,001) 22,124,951 
Quebeers®. easaaten tees 1,129,404} 1,182,986] 64,294,496] 78,867,947] 73,571,302; 89,401,801 _ 

Ontario s =. eer s ecb aces 819,835 820,696} 55,692,481} 60,802,961) 68,488,612) 76,072,011 
Manitoba. sone fee et: 58, 345 60,071; 3,179,488] 3,873,547] 3,351,875} 4,112,135 
Saskatchewan.............. 66, 056 78,6941 3,237,996] 4,281,687] 3,641,075) 4,497,183 
AllBertatcne crete. oor 331,097 398,295} 14,986,473} 20,405,750) 16,005,403) 22,667,881 
BritishvColambiasee=.. ese 3,508,787|  3,723,877| 246,729,414] 296, 883,313] 293,022,294) 347,147,390 
VYukon‘and NsWe tere ae. 3,383 7,629 257,776 655,577 258,401 656,376 
Canadae..2.6...5\- _ 6,553,898} 6,948,697] 422,480,700) 507,650,241] 496,948,398) 591,351,749 


i BO es 8 ee SSS SS SS eee ee 


12.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Cut, by Kind, 1959 and 1951 


ie ee a eee 


Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 

SDTUCRc.cususnid io aa een seleeanle eka Ham Ninos swccabathes 2,066, 126 2,274,583 110, 709, 703 137, 626,573 
AD Yalitra ke ie ut Mesa seer ennA meer ey ocan SOO ae 1,782,272 1,778,048 121,243,611 143, 413, 098 
LOM OCK Sire atch Sake te eee ieee ie aa ees ore 813,475 880,354 53, 664, 060 68, 120,805 
Wihiteipineve cake ac ce soc cmtelec res tety a Merertnes 437, 405 449, 686 33,536, 717 37,825,447 
Oia ei ea R ak Pate ee be Oat irre s Sohn ayn Geant Patent i OES 349,713 360,919 37,341, 464 39, 635,595. 
Vellowsbircheesex ce tote «oe ed ree aieirets oc 177,551 189, 754 12,895, 526 15, 688, 629 
Jack pine and lodgepole pine................-. 287, 885 309, 449 14,110, 807 17,018,456 
Maple iso. teats nia teen awed = 97,986 123, 150 7,835,097 10,442,033 
Balsam fir 164,672 173,007 8,361, 483 10,534,118 
Redipines4s. cece 82,855 84, 467 5,718,491 6,452,850 © 
Other kinds 293,958 325, 280 17,063,791 20,892,637 

Totals 6,553,898 6,948,697 || 422,480,700 507, 650, 241 


Vg se ee ee pc eee 
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13.—Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures for 1908-41 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with 
the 1931 edition. 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 

Year | S| - ——— 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m. $ Squares $ M $ 

ENT Riss icied 6 sibo0 6 8 o's 4,935,145 149,854, 527 3,720,482 | 13,191,084 181,994 737,874 
EE <i 0s Kale eel 9% 4,363,575 151, 899, 684 2,565,752 | 10,020,804 114, 029 554,278 
LL Rant Sepa soneiggs 4,512, 232 170,351, 406 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645, 010 
pee 4,514, 160 181,045, 952 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 117,731 752,245 
Doro oS Rae esi 5,083, 280 230,189,699 2,646,022 | 14,512,796 134,591 908, 564 
TR eee Siglo 0 co Siero S 5 oi 5,877,901 322,048,356 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151,151 1,239,824 
MES eerste sieve ie ies ct arne s 5,908,798 340, 850, 5388 3,078,215 | 24,470, 746 149, 646 1,338, 534 
EE ola oes. a.eiahe. v0 ais diese 5,915, 443 334, 789, 873 2,825,261 | 19,568,633 129, 895 1,136,208 
MES et 7s cre ene s'lc oes bie ..| 6,553, 898 422, 480, 700 3,191,589 | 31,807,753 123,118 1,134,741 
Te ote a's 9.5 scissile 0 exs:0 6, 948, 697 507, 650, 241 2,982,362 | 27,977,418 104, 872 1, 042, 196 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, boards and square timber are given in 
the Chapter on Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry* 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada 
for many years and the post-war development of the industry has more than kept 
pace with the vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first 
among all industries in value of production, in exports, in total wages paid and in 
capital invested. It is the largest consumer of electric energy and the largest 
industrial buyer of goods and services, including transportation, in the land. The 


industry has a newsprint output five times that of any other country and provides 


over one-half the world’s newsprint needs. Canada is also the world’s greatest 


wood-pulp- exporter and stands second only to the United States as a producer of 


pulp. Thus, this Canadian industry, with four-fifths of its output moving abroad, 
ranks as one of the major industrial enterprises of the world. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1951, 34 were making pulp 
only; 26 were making paper only and 66 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


The industry includes three forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 


with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper. 
Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber 
on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufacturers divert a 


proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. Less than one-fifth of 
the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form and a 
large proportion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


*A special article on the pulp and paper industry appears in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 467-475. 
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14.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- 1EK Op EEC: P.C.-of 
age of of Totaly 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value || Quantity! | Total || Quantity! | Total || Quantity!) Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1942..| 9,653,574 | 103,619,151 | 10-73 | 7,665,724 | 79-4 1,987,850 | 20-6 1,714 -- 
1943..| 8,801,368 | 110,844,790 | 12-59 || 7,260,776 | 82-5 1,540,592 | 17-5 2,379 - 
1944..| 8,668,566 124, 363, 926 14-35 7,169, 430 82-7 1, 499, 136 17-3 8,209 


0 
1945..| 9,145,673 | 146,172,701 | 15:98 | 7,474,375 | 81-7 1,671,298 | 18:3 4,133 - 
1946..| 10,523,256 | 183,085,359 | 17-40 || 8,667,875 | 82-4 1,855, 381 17-6 16, 881 0 
1947..| 11,484,522 | 237,488,741 | 20-65 || 9,500,542 | 82:7 1,983,980 |. 17-3 50, 508 0: 
1948..| 12,497,926 | 284,656,819 | 22-78 || 10,180,580 | 81-5 2,317,346 | 18-5 75,969 0 
19492 .| 11,850,254 | 270,697,980 | 22-84 || 10,237,976 | 86-4 1,612,278 | 13-6 5, 491 - 
19502 .| 12,873,476 | 285,762,620 | 22-20 | 11,138,578 | 86-5 1,734,898 | 13-5 28, 220 0 
19512.| 15,053,910 | 381,920,846 | 25-37 || 12,182,737 | 80-9 2p8ti,110 | 196 46,634 0 


1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, is carried on 
by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- , 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are also a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating on an 
independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for export. Pulpwood is measured 
by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains 
approximately 85 cu. feet of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 


Pulp Production.—Of the total 1951 pulp production, 70-7 p.c. was made in 
combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The 
remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. About 56 p.c. was ground- 
wood pulp and over 18 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, these being the principal 
components of newsprint paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached, semi-bleached and 
unbleached sulphate, soda fibre, semi-chemical, other grades and groundwood and 
chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable market has developed 
for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of the 9,314,849 tons of pulp produced in 1951 entailed the 
use of 12,229,371 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $316,600,016 and the equivalent 
of 324,693 rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, 
butt cores, etc.) valued at $8,522,006. The total value of materials used in the 
manufacture of pulp was $370,442,643. 
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15.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


—_—-. 


Year — 
Quantity 
tons 

ee 3, 260, 097 
oi Ohare 2,998,913 
0 ae eee 3,076, 296 
NMR oc tooo ks se.si0,0°0:0 3,341, 920 
Le 3,997,848 
gs re 4,275,269 
RE soc volo tes Gas 4,413,513 
PN ere rats ethics: sss 4,718,806 
OAL ole ae ERS ge ee 4,910, 8038 
IC ee a ee 5,172,465 


Mechanical Pulp! 


Value 


64,801, 837 
63,426,919 
71,668, 673 
86,375, 001 
111,514, 231 
147, 423, 552 
168, 343, 496 
166,591,741 
173,035, 433 
213,953, 064 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


16.—Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1942-51 


Chemica] Fibre 


Quantity 


Value 


126, 208, 457 
130,010, 210 
138, 140, 452 
144,084, 969 
172,756, 674 
251,273,372 
310,338,614 
272,355, 430 
323,330, 963 
503, 997, 803 


Total Production! 


Quantity 


— | | | | | 


5,606, 461 
5, 272, 830 
5,271, 137 
5,600, 814 
6,615,410 
7,253, 671 
7,675,079 
7,852,998 
8,473,014 
9,314, 849 


Value 
$ 


192,145, 062 
194,519, 152 
211,041,412 
231,873, 122 
287 , 624, 227 
403, 853, 235 
485,966, 164 
445,138, 494 
502, 583, 925 
727,880,005 


2 Includes Newfoundland. 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


—— | | | | | | 


Quebec 
Year 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

DE ee. 5c ie acsis so 2,896, 440 97,632, 408 
LSS Ga a 2,617, 403 94,054,176 
EME net Talsisicys uel ei'e.'s sere 2,767,081 105,042,991 
DEMERS ye oe (oes oes Sie 3 2,887,176 114,197, 036 
ETI AE chro cars ice se +. 3, 460, 853 140, 930, 891 
DE al open afasesev ovine 8,751,579 194, 805, 327 
TG 02! terelS due 9 = 3,902,072 | 227,425,545 
Eee ae 3,698, 401 196, 568, 691 
PAM cl stats Bc snips ve 3,922,543 | 216,299,900 

4,282,568 | 298,100,313 


Ontario 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

1,518, 967 51, 936, 704 
1,490,966 54, 818, 046 
1,316,365 54,934,993 
1, 468, 682 62, 596, 260 
1,837,975 84, 049, 038 
2,100,237 | 122,382,058 
2,226,124 | 153,870,832 
2,138,444 | 140,662,434 
2,297,518 | 156,390,753 
2,484,551 | 219,571,231 


Canada! 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

5, 606, 461 192,145, 062 
5,272,830 | 194,519,152 
APOC EYL 211,041, 412 
5,600,814 | 231,873,122 
6,615,410 | 287,624,227 
7,253,671 403,853, 235 
7,675,079 | 485,966,164 
7,852,9982| 445,138, 4942 
8,473,0142| 502,583,9252 
9,314,8492) 727, 880,0052 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


cludes Newfoundland. 


2TIn- 


Pulp Exports.—The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is the 


United States. 


pulp exports and 80 p.c. of the newsprint exports. 


Prior to the War this market alone absorbed about 85 p.c. of the 


In 1945, the proportions were 
76 p.c. and 83 p.c., respectively, and in 1951, 82 p.c. and 93 p.c., respectively. 


- 17.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 
1942-51 


Year — 
Quantity 
tons 

ROE el rose ves 294, 056 
ces 263,392 
aes 292, 808 
eet cae cs ccs « 290, 885 
Se 119,973 
ee os oo 136,976 
a ane 170, 227 
eg Re 181, 828 
Me ns, wn 117,921 
os, 217, 250 


United Kingdom 


Value 


17, 950, 527 
17,349,975 
21,393,993 
22,276,514 
10,122,012 
14,741, 287 
21,359, 288 
20,137,715 
13,128, 894 
37,770, 627 


United States 


Quantity 


1, 269, 043 


1,694,444 
1,831,410 


Value 


76, 087, 788 
80, 969. 868 
77,081,637 
79,589,366 
99,972, 972 
156, 121, 526 
184, 983, 027 
141,641,380 
191,005,507 
276, 760,578 


All Countries 


Quantity 


tons 


1,510,746 
1,556, 457 
1,408, 081 
1,434,527 
1,418,558 
1,698,712 
1,797,998 
1,557,348 
1,846, 143 
2,243,307 


Value 


$ 


95, 266, 873 
100,012,775 
101,563, 024 
106,054,911 
114. 020, 659 
177, 802, 612 
211,564, 384 
171, 504, 163 
208, 555, 549 
365, 132, 884 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


a” 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp 
for certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption 
caused by World War II and are shown for 1951 in Table 18. It is estimated that 
these countries produce approximately three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


18.—Production, Exports and Imports of Wood-Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1951 
(Source: United States Pulp Producers Association) 


Country Production Exports Imports 
000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Cake. DRO ee fee Ree a. See 9,219! 2,243 36 
ni FOGe babes sce ee eee cee cee ehcrecela Wctens eaplnett microns are 16,520 202 2,361 
Neb VEN 6Ve tere ty ia ee an tas a Matric heNehsiinicitcy SRO ad Gora ciputceN te 2,417 L3il — 
IN Rosas is Wnie tokio DOCG CORO UIE Oc Oa COS Optio unis be 1,281 623 16 
Swed Om ees eee slots, atttecsie icteleut cuabsiabastenie suamaerte 3,708 PAPAL a 


1 Slightly lower than DBS figures given in Table 15, p. 475, owing to the exclusion of certain types of 
pulp by the Association. 


Paper Production.—During 1951 there were 92 establishments producing 


paper and paper board in Canada as compared with 91 in 1950. 
newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of fine paper, wrapping 


paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products. 


19.—Paper Production, by Type, 1942-51 


In addition to 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Newsprint Paper 


Book and Writing Paper 


Wrapping Paper 


Year —————— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LOS DET EN are ele aieeeee 3,257,180 | 147,074,109 121,419 19,181, 665 165,991 17, 221, 769) 
NOS Be adi hae cusoerenens 3,046, 442 152, 962, 868 122,174 19, 047,039 145,545 15.614, 453 
LOH caste wis ete cus teheietols 3,039, 783 165, 655, 165 155, 498 23,700,310 156, 721 16, 699, 663 © 
1 OAS ase eh Sine, oo tieaersta are 3,324, 033 189, 023,736 162,198 24,468, 409 162.170 17, 558, 552 
TQAG A tre See steele ee 4,162,158 | 280,809,610 189,318 29,995,156 175,369 20,797,070 
IQA sc wads aadetnentccketes 4,474, 264 355, 540, 669 210, 762 39,727, 187 188,742 26,009, 996 | 
194 Soe sre ote elttsietassileMees 4, 640, 336 402,099,718 231, 608 45,178,968 207, 128 31, 036, 805 
194 OE Re ea a Gato ccna 5,187,206 467,976, 343 199,317 40,598, 820 195,585 30, 033,478 
TODO) ote ako sitere wien ss 5,318, 988 506, 968, 207 214, 097 47,356,410 222,840 37,776, 291 | 
LOST Ae lye ok 5,561,115 | 564,361,193 253,081 63,790,259 257,332 49, 664.005 
Tissue and 
Paper Boards Miseellansots. Paper Totals 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1942 Rakion ties Sa 609,175 38,641, 867 78, 002 8,150,102 4,231,767 230, 269,512 
TGA Srpcastekenstcae eaten taneterens 568, 101 37,528, 257 84,082 8,883,535 3,966,344 234, 036,152 . 
POSE A ce be actor 588,348 39,091, 667 104, 026 10, 399, 036 4,044,376 255, 545, 841 
1 BOY eee ope Ra Ree ree 595, 131 40,100, 872 116,039 11,686,045 4,359,576 282, 837,614 
1946s Bou secehs opie 683,643 50, 213, 833 136, 630 15,140,721 5,347,118 396, 956, 390 
104 Tope ee nar eee 744,377 66,126,302 156, 937 19,697,123 5,775, 082 507,101,277 
1941S ere oc siecort enh 817, 4382 80, 864, 700 167,142 23, 166,651 6, 063, 646 582,346, 842 | 
1 4O uns cs tcp 797,023 80,632,075 160, 838 22,219,122 6, 539.969 641, 459, 838° 
1950LS. See. fee Ree 876, 894 92,531,711 179, 216 25,521,207 |} 6,812,035 710, 153, 826 | 
TODD era. eee Ree 960,493 | 113,469,950 193, 250 32,744,242 || 7,225,271 824,029,649 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Quebec produced nearly 49 p.c. of the total paper made in 1951, Ontario alma 


28 p.c., British Columbia 7 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and | 


Nowroundlaedl the remaining 16 p.c. 
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20.—Paper Production, by Province, 1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
Province ——— rr 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

pence EE he eG ir eniy icles tins a cau 8,315,631 | 339,748,513 | 3,511,669 389,554, 493 

TRIS oc ei cis occa ce elee e arelga See bere beatald 1,903,721 211,416,005 2,019,235 251,918,611 

REMAN HUTIA ISIE oc. sais ca ccpdw kc wig « ora apeieie <ele sseieie suc 498, 286 52,845, 416 513,165 59,763, 061 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 

0 RSE MES Bee ES fee een ee eee ee 1,094,397 | 106,143,892 | 1,181,202 122,793, 484 

Totals Sih yok ty os REN | ees a ae 6,812,035 | 710,153,826 | 7,225,271 824,029,649 


Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1942-51 are given in Table 21. 


21._Exports of Newsprint to the United Kingdom, United States and All 
Countries, 1942-51 


“ United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear a | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
ese nas 5 leo ve 35, 123 1,704,069 | 2,792,181 130,519,094 | 3,005,291 141,065,618 
MUNI ce assis 2 keosa 80 30, 427 1,773,834 | 2,544,691 129,787,019 |} 2,810,288 144, 707,065 
oo eS ne 41,908 2,557,791 2,408,960 | 133,398,723 || 2,805,776 157, 190, 834 
OS a ee oar 105, 648 6,564,645 | 2,533,564 | 146,507,805 || 3,058,946 179, 450,771 
ee te oi; Sika se 82,888 5,954,814 | 3,323,238 | 224,782,463 || 3,858,467 265, 864, 969 
RR oe oad as 0 55, 520 4,623,491 | 3,675,349 | 291,892,729 || 4,220,779 342,293, 158 
ME No 2 ws cc ss aes 60, 690 5,319,660 | 3,917,366 | 340,334,045 || 4,328,184 383, 122, 743 
OU de 108, 213 9,930,070 | 4,346,414 | 395,259,575 || 4,789,296 440, 054, 067 
LS SR a are 19,095 1,861,980 | 4,724,937 | 463,155,927 || 4,938,069 485,746,314 
Ese ae a lees 72,205 7,488,187 | 4,774,947 | 496,852,197 || 5,112,061 536,372,498 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913, Canada has led the world in the 
export of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest 
years available are given in Table 22; 1939 figures are included for comparative 
purposes. The six countries listed accounted for 80 p.c. of the estimated world 
production in 1951, Canada contributing about 54 p.c. 


22.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1950 and 1951 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country —— | SH 
1939 1950 1951 1939 1950 1951 
’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons |} ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Canada (including Newfoundland)...| 3,175 5,279! 5,516! 25935 4,938 5,112 
United EN gn co hes yer o 6 939 1,015 1,125 13 44 (ih 
United MEOW Se ioc ok eve cep ela hte 848 609 590 42 115 106 
ee, ek ce eeceseeee es 550 460 454 433 416 415 
eo os vee coke viescws 306 358 365 199 226 222 
ess svn on sc o.ate She 222 175 180 188 148 145 


1 Slightly lower than DBS figures given in Table 19, p. 476, owing to the exclusion of certain paper not 
ed as newsprint by the Association. 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of 
paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into stationery and 
other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 


further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only — 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of | 


which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to- 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and 
converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in 
this industry are attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants 
to which they properly belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the 
basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 126 mills in operation in 1951. The 
employees numbered 57,291 and their salaries and wages amounted to $213,169,906. 
If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, 
the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole can be con- 
sidered as amounting to $483,014,009 in 1951, $373,897,470 in 1950 and $348,662,719: 
in 1949; the gross value of production as $1,237,897,000 in 1951, $954,137,601 in 
1950 and $836,148,393 in 1949; and net value of production, $679,257,743 in 1951 
$511,142,983 in 1950 and $423,375,527 in 1949. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. In 1951 it was first in net value of production, in gross value of production 
and in salaries and wages paid, and second in employment. Only the manufacturing 
stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connec- 
tion with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as a 
whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with 
sawmills and other industries. In world trade, generally speaking, pulp and paper 
are Canada’s main commodities—usually greater than wheat and far greater than 
nickel. "Newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more 
export dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.t The United — 
States market absorbs, annually, practically all pulpwood exports and over 80 p.c. 


of the pulp and the paper shipments of Canada. About one-half of the paper — 


consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from 
wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries! 


Plywood and veneer production in Canada continues to increase in volume and 


in value, an increase largely attributable to more general recognition of the many 


advantages to be gained by the application of larger units in construction of buildings _ 


and for other purposes. 


All plywood produced prior to World War IT was dependent .upon cold-press 


adhesives. Then the discovery of relatively cheap synthetic resin glues permitted 
the manufacture of water-resistant and water-proof plywood. During the War, - 


* See Chapter XVI for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. — 
+ For reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the Foreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian 
trade statistics. ; 
Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and 
Development, Ottawa. - 
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hot-pressing methods were developed so that the industry was able to meet the rigid 
specifications for aircraft components. Later, many new hot presses were introduced 
and this method of manufacture has become almost universal throughout the 
industry. 


The production of hardwood plywood is largely confined to the eastern 
provinces. The changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood 
have resulted in its adaptation to many new uses, particularly to attractive wall 
finishes for homes and other buildings, flush doors, radio and television cabinets and 
other home and office furniture. 


Softwood plywood is produced almost solely in British Columbia. Douglas 
fir is the type most commonly manufactured because of the availability of large- 
diameter logs of this species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. 
The use of synthetic resin adhesives is responsible for the production of a product 
that has become almost indispensable to the construction industry—for wall panels, 
concrete forms, roofing, sheeting, house sub-floors; for construction of silos, cribs 
and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, trailers, power-driven and other types 
of watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods and core-stock for furniture; 
for plywood-faced doors and for many other uses. 


The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields 
(dielectric heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood, which is now being 
used for furniture, radio cabinets and similar products. This development is 
becoming more widely appreciated as its possibilities are better known. 


Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully 
and provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of finishes. Exports of 
veneers and plywoods produced in Canada have increased in value from $969,256 


in 1938 to a high of $18,655,285 in 1952. 


23.—Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale, by Type, 1949-51 


yy 


Type 1949 1950 1951 
Veneer (1/10 in. Basis)— 

MMENCGLIC BOILWOOG...s.- 3 s.0ccs uscccecateyceas M sa. ft. 139, 092 194, 845 331,148 
$ 1,507,973 2,008,510 3, 466.307 
Bpomestic Hard Wood ... 0. ccsccccccccccccceccee M sa. ft. 156, 462 164,719 203, 521 
$ 3,997,363 5, 483, 890 7,350, 044 
MEELISWOOUL .5 ooo ees cu cel ek ew Peek M sa. ft 6,595 16,546 16, 406 
481,303 1,359,118 1,442,139 
PLOUAIS, -VOMCON. oso. c hs honcskin eee ae M sq. ft. 302,149 376,110 551,075 
$ 5,986, 639 8,851,518 12, 258.490 


Plywood (1/4 in. Basis)— 


pomestic SofGWOOd......:..-<-+csccccoeedehies. M sa. ft. 360, 389 389,010 482,626 
$ 19,749,658 22, 860,818 34, 047,694 

MaeMertic Hard wood........s.ecscc-.cccccecee M sq. ft. 70,583 93,552 95,610 
$ 8,082, 851 11, 888, 675 13,078, 960 

EET POOUS, os oo oe dele ee be nue M sq. ft. 3,246 2,386 5,247 
$ 637,170 620,925 1,523,694 
Totals, Plywood...................005 M sq. ft. 434,218 484,948 583, 483 

$ 28,469,679 35,370,418 48,650,348 
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Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 


The wood-using group comprises thirteen industries,* other than sawmills 
and pulp mills, using wood as their principal raw material. Most of these industries 
obtain from the sawmills the wood they transform into planed and matched lumber, 
boxes, barrels, furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi-manufactured 
products, but the veneer and plywood and excelsior industries usually manufacture 
their products direct from logs and bolts. 


This wood-using group does not include every industry into which wood enters 
as a raw material but only those producing commodities whose chief component is 
wood. There are a number of industrial groups in which wood is an important raw 
material, such as the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments, 
etc., and others, such as the manufacture of machinery, in which wood is necessary 
but only in comparatively small proportions. There are also many cases where 
wood is used indirectly in the manufacture of all-metal products, as, for example, 
in the use of wooden patterns and wooden foundry boxes in making metal castings. 
Wood in the form of barrels, boxes and other containers also enters into the dis- 
tribution of commodities of all kinds. 


In 1951, the wood-using group, comprising 4,041 establishments, gave employ- 
ment to 68,864 persons and paid out $151,003,467 in salaries and wages. The 
gross value of its products was $561,825,023 and the net value $257,412,502. 

The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appreci- 
ated when it is noted that the number of employees in the wood-using group was 
more than 68,000, as compared with sawmills with approximately 62,000 employees 
and pulp and paper with about 57,000 in 1951. 


24.—Wood Used by Wood-Using Industries, 1949-51 
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Item 1949 1950 1951 

Oc DTS ee | " eee 
Sawn Lasser na cicracctoessivis terete bis cle rslens lefelericlaussapesacois M ft. b.m. 1,759, 834 1,893, 861 1, 981, 239 
$ 105,422,963 | 120,604,966 138, 846, 528 
Sawlogs, veneer logs, flitches.........0+.eeeeeeees M ft. b.m. 248,292 274,275 316,517 
$ 15,355, 296 18,3938, 062 26,015, 465 
Veneers and plvwoods........sceecceeeeereccceees M sq. ft. 263, 446 274, 627 267,000 
$ 14, 425, 898 17,087,654 19,314,591 
Obherswoodsused sce s ies eel ree es cecteie eteinieenet ols i-le 12 $ 3,582,162 3,959, 258 4,101,186 
Totals c0 eos ew ee es ote cee ate $ 138,796,319 | 160,044,940 188,277,770 
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Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using group comprises three industriest engaged primarily in 
manufacturing commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged 
in printing, publishing, bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large 
quantities of these materials, but, under the standard industrial classification 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1948, they are grouped separately. 


——_ _— —— 


* Furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets 
and crates; wood-turning; coffins and caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefindings; 


’ 


beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries. 
+ Paper boxes and bags; roofing paper; and miscellaneous paper goods. 
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Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the 
pulp and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it 
for further manufacture in some other industry. This occurs in the manufacture 
of coated, sensitized or corrugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject 
it to some treatment to fit it for some definite final use such as in the manufacture 
of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping paper. Another large group uses paper and 
paperboard as a raw material for conversion into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, 
laminated wallboard and other commodities. 


In recent years the manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds 
has grown very rapidly since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap 
paper stocks into strongly made boxes which compete very favourably with the 
wooden crates and packing cases formerly used. Small attractive paper con- 

-tainers for use in the retail trade are growing in favour with the purchasing public 
and constitute an important branch of the paper-using industries. 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with 
asphalt or tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly 
used as a substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Wood- 
fibre building boards, some of which are produced by lamination in the paper- 
using industries, are now used extensively in construction, especially for insulating 
purposes, replacing lumber and wood lath. 


The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada since 1923 reflects these 
developments. In 1923, the 152 establishments in this group employed 6,870 
persons, distributed $7,442,102 in salaries and wages and produced goods valued 
at $31,760,948. In 1951, these industries comprised 421 plants, provided employ- 
ment for 25,598 persons whose earnings totalled $63,351,100 and produced products 
worth $351,944,692. 


Subsection 7.—Printings, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The Printing Trades Group is made up of five closely related industries: 
printing and publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; 
printing and bookbinding, including general or commercial printers and book- 
binders; lithographing, comprised of plants specializing in that process; engraving, 
stereotyping and electrotyping, including photo-engraving; and trade composition 
or type-setting for printers. A sixth industry covering publishers of periodicals 
who do not print their publications has been included since 1949. Although, 
strictly speaking, these publishers are not manufacturers, they are closely related 
to the printing trades which produce the plates, cuts, ete., and print for them news- 
papers, magazines, directories, year-books, almanacs, house organs and other 
_ periodicals. 

In 1951, the printing trades employed 60,076 persons whose earnings totalled 
$162,779,233. Their output was valued at $414,259,662 and the raw materials 
used and services received cost $133,525,783. 

Periodicals valued at $166,384,319 accounted for 40 p.c. of the value of printed 
matter and other products, daily newspapers alone contributing $118,395,368. 

The value of periodicals is made up of $116,748,028 received from advertising and 
$49,636,291 received from subscriptions and sales of publications. In addition, 
the 1,354 publishers in the sixth industry reported revenues of $23,984,782 from 
advertising and $8,698,603 from sales of publications. 
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CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS* 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Resources 


The tremendous expansion that has taken place in Canada’s mineral industry 
from the end of World War II to 1951 is reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 
476-495. The following special article brings that information up to June 1953. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S MINERAL INDUSTRY, 
JANUARY 1952 TO JUNE 19537 


The period covered by this review has been one of the busiest in the history of 
Canada’s mineral industry and thus there are many developments of interest and 
much solid accomplishment to report. Nothing quite so colourful as the discoveries 
of the Leduc and Redwater oil fields in Alberta in 1947 and 1948, respectively, 
occurred during this period. However, there were several developments of out- 
standing interest, among them being the discoveries of huge iron-bearing deposits 
in northern Ungava toward the close of the period and the discoveries of large 
base-metal deposits in the Bathurst area of northern New Brunswick. Another 
development, announced early in June, is the proposed Yukon-British Columbia 
power project by Ventures Limited which will involve the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars and will provide power for a metallurgical industry that will 
treat ores from many parts of the world. Uranium, too, has been sharing the 
limelight particularly as a result of activities in northern Saskatchewan. These 
developments, to which further reference is made elsewhere in this review, are 
indicative of the rapid growth of the mineral industry and they provide additional 
proof that Canada is still well to the fore in the opportunities it offers in the field 
of mineral resources development. 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+t Prepared under the ee of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa, by G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial! and Information Division, and Mrs. M, J. Giroux 
of the Editorial Staff. In preparing this article the authors made free use of material contained in the 
preliminary annual mineral reviews for 1952 published by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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Notable headway was made during the review period toward the completion 
of a number of mining and related projects that have been under way for several 
years. One of the largest of these is the Quebec-Labrador iron-ore development, 
involving an expenditure of approximately $200,000,000. The 358-mile railway to 
connect the deposits to the port of Seven Islands is scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1953 and shipments from the deposits are expected to commence in the 
summer of 1954. Thus, in a matter of months, one of the largest potential sources 
of iron ore in the world will have been brought into operation. Another large 
project within a few months of completion is the Trans Mountain pipeline which 
will carry crude oil from wells in the Edmonton area to the Vancouver area and also 
into northwestern United States.* The 711-mile pipeline will cost an estimated 
$90,000,000. Still another nearing completion is the Lynn Lake nickel-copper 
project of Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, about 500 miles north and slightly west 
of Winnipeg, Man., and its related project at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta. The 
whole project, including the 147-mile railway from Sherridon, Man., to Lynn Lake, 
and the refinery plants at Fort Saskatchewan, will cost an estimated $52,000,000. 

The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited is bringing to completion 
a $150,000,000 program involving a changeover from open-pit and underground to 
entirely underground operations, a substantial increase in the annual tonnage of ore 
mined, the introduction of oxygen flash smelting of the Company’s copper concen- 
trates in which all smelting heat requirements are met by reacting the concentrates 
with oxygen, and the erection of a concentrator at the Creighton property capable 
of handling 12,000 tons of ore daily. 

Nearing completion also is a program of plant expansion in the cement industry 
which was started in 1947 and was necessitated by the greatly accelerated post-war 
activities in the construction industries. It will raise Canada’s cement-making 
capacity to approximately 22,000,000 bbl. a year. 

At the same time, the asbestos industry has been undergoing considerable 
expansion, more particularly in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, source of over 
97 p.c. of the Canadian output of asbestos. Here, the leading producer, Canadian 
Johns-Manville Company Limited, has been expanding and modernizing its facilities 
at Asbestos and is replacing the present milling plant. Asbestos Corporation is 
developing a new mine on a recently discovered deposit from which production is 
expected in 1954. Regular production of asbestos from Cassiar Asbestos Corpora- 
tion’s McDame mountain deposit in northern British Columbia is expected to 
commence in July 1953. 

Throughout the period under review, crude oil and natural gas developments 
were prominently to the forefront, a main development being the decision of Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line Company to extend the pipeline from its present terminus at 
Superior, Wis., to Sarnia, Ont., a distance of approximately 635 miles. Present 
indications are that the extension will be in operation by the spring of 1954. The 
construction of this extension and of the Trans Mountain pipeline to Vancouver 
will pave the way for an increase in the daily output of crude petroleum from fields 
in Western Canada to an eventual 600,000 bbl. There were several ocher develop- 
ments of interest in connection with crude petroleum. These are covered in the special 
article, “Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation”’, at pp. 540-544, and, accordingly, little 
further reference is made to them in this review. Quite apart from actual developments 
in the various fields in Western Canada, much of the interest in natural gas was centred 
on the likelihood or otherwise of bringing the gas by pipeline into Ontario and 


*The pipeline was officially opened Oct. 16, 1953. 
74570—314 
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Quebec. Such a line would cost an estimated $300,000,000 and the whole matter 
seems destined to receive increasing attention. The reserves of natural gas in 
Western Canada have been increasing at a considerably higher rate than has con- 
sumption and thus there is need of finding new market outlets. This is emphasized 
by the fact that the contemplated increases in crude-oil production to supply the 
Trans Mountain and Superior-to-Sarnia pipelines would result in a marked increase 
in the output of natural gas, which, unless market outlets are developed, would be 
mainly wasted. 


For the mineral industry as a whole, the outlook in mid-1953 appeared to be © 
bright, an encouraging feature being improved prospects for the gold industry. — 
Among the many favourable factors in the outlook for the metals are: the arrange- 
ments by the United States Government to purchase large quantities of Canadian- 
produced nickel over lengthy periods; the scheduled production of iron ore from the 
Quebec-Labrador deposits and from the deposits at Marmora, Ont., in 1954; and 
the rising tempo of activities in the principal metal-consuming industries in Canada 
and abroad. Perhaps the most favourable factor in the outlook for the industrial 
minerals is the steady increase in activities in the construction and related industries. 
Huge quantities of these minerals are reauired also in Canada’s rapidly expanding © 
chemical and metallurgical industries. 


The developments in the mineral industry during the review period on a regional 
basis follow. 


British Columbia.—Lead, zinc, copper, gold, coal, silver and iron ore make 
up the bulk of the Province’s mineral output. Declines in the prices of lead and — 
zinc led to the closing of several marginal producers and thus contributed to the 
decrease in the value of the Province’s mineral output from $176,279,000 in 1951 to 
$172,907,000 in 1952. However, mining activity in the main was at a high level. 


In the base-metal field, the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of — 
Canada Limited made good progress on its $65,000,000 modernization and expansion — 
program. The rehabilitation of its lead smelter and the extension to its electrolytic | 
zine plant was nearing completion in June 1953 but, because of poor marketing | 
conditions for lead and zinc, the Company decided not to place its H.B. property 
into production as planned. The mill extension to the Company’s Tulsequah zine- | 
copper-lead mine in northern British Columbia was completed in January 1953 and 
the new fertilizer plant at Kimberley was ready for operation in mid-summer. | 
Power generation at the Company’s new Pend d’Oreille plant, scheduled to commence 
early in 1954, is expected to offset any further shortage of power such as that which 
forced a substantial reduction in the treatment of custom concentrates in the winter 
of 1952-53. | 


The mining of tungsten ore moved to the forefront as Canadian Exploration | 
Limited, a subsidiary of Placer Development Limited, increased the capacity of its | 
mill to 500 tons daily on ore being drawn from three sources-—from its original 
Emerald orebody in the Salmo area, from the Dodger orebody discovered in 1951 
about one-half mile east of the Emerald, and from the Feeney orebody to the north 
of the Emerald. The daily mill rate will be increased to 700 tons in 1953 as develop- | 
ment and stoping become more advanced in the Dodger mine. One other property, 
the Red Rose mine south of Hazelton which is under lease to Western Tungsten 
Copper Mines Limited, came into production during the period and several others. 
were under exploration. | 
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The high quality of the asbestos fibre from the property of Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited in the McDame area of northern British Columbia makes 
production so distant from markets economically feasible. The entrance of this 
mine into production in July 1953 will, for the first time, add asbestos to the list of 
British Columbia’s mineral products. The initial daily rate of 150 tons is expected 
to be increased to 500 tons by July 1954. 


British Columbia has long had hopes of building up an iron-ore industry and 
these hopes now appear to be materializing. Argonaut Company Limited, the sole 
producer in January 1952, did considerable development work on its Quinsam Lake 
deposits and increased its production from 101,371 tons of magnetite concentrates 
in 1951 to 551,812 tons in 1952. This, coupled with the addition of a second 
producer, Texada Mines Limited, which brought two new orebodies on Texada 
Island into production, increased the Province’s total output of magnetite concen- 
trates to 760,828 tons in 1952. Meanwhile, extensive exploration was carried out on 
other known deposits including the Elk Lake magnetite property of Quatsino 
Copper Gold Mines Limited, where four orebodies were discovered. 


Although copper production declined in volume in 1952, higher prices resulted in 
an increase in the value of output to $12,476,000 compared with $12,111,000 in 1951. 
Output, in the form of concentrate, comes mainly from the Copper Mountain 
copper-gold-silver mine of the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power 
Company Limited, 12 miles from Princeton, and from the copper-zinc-gold-silver 
property of Britannia Mining and Smelting Company Limited at Britannia Beach. 
Concentrates are shipped to Tacoma, Washington, for refining. At Granby’s 
Copper Mountain mine a substantial tonnage of ore was developed which can be 
mined economically by open-pit methods. The zinc content of the ore produced by 
Britannia Mining and Smelting exceeds that of the copper. Exploration was carried 
out on a number of copper showings throughout the Province. A recently dis- 
covered property in the area at the head of Portland Canal disclosed copper miner- 
alization over a large area. 


Other metal developments include the active exploration of the old Pacific 
Nickel Mines property near Choate and of a property 90 miles north of Kamloops 
on which uranium has been discovered. 


The opening up of the Kitimat-Kemano district to industry and settlement by 
Aluminum Company of Canada’s $550,000,000 project is focussing increasing 
attention on the mineral potential of the whole region. Initial production from the 
project is expected to commence in 1954 and will amount to 83,000 metric tons of 
aluminum annually from an installation of 450,000 h.p. generating capacity. The 
whole project involves the development of over 2,200,000 h.p. of hydro-electric 
energy for an eventual annual output of 500,000 metric tons of aluminum. 


Production of coal decreased slightly in 1952 to 1,644,000 tons. Bituminous 
coking coals, ranging from high to low volatile, are mined on Vancouver Island and 
in the Crowsnest, Telkwa and Nicola areas. Minor quantities of subbituminous 
coal are produced, mainly in the Princeton field. In the Kootenay (Crowsnest) 
area, medium-temperature oven by-product coke is manufactured, chiefly for 
industrial consumption. Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company Limited completed the 
installation of 16 additional by-product coke ovens in 1952 bringing its total to 
52 coke ovens with a combined capacity of 500 tons daily. The coke is shipped to 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company at Trail and to the United States. 
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The discovery of extensive reserves of natural gas in the British Columbia 
section of the Peace River district is of outstanding importance. Proven gas 
reserves were officially estimated at approximately 1,600,000,000,000 cu. feet as at 
Aug. 31, 1952. Over 32,000,000 acres are held under permitin the area. Altogether, 
over $8,000,000 was spent on exploration, drilling and geophysical work for natural 
gas and oil in the Province in 1952. A pipeline to bring the gas from the district 
into southern British Columbia and northwestern United States is under considera- 
tion (see under Alberta). 


The construction of Trans Mountain’s 711-mile, 24-inch oil pipeline from 
Edmonton to Vancouver is scheduled for completion in the autumn of 1953 and 
refinery facilities in the Vancouver area are being greatly extended to provide the 
extra capacity needed. The line will have an initial capacity of 120,000 bbl. a day 
which can be increased to 200,000 bbl. a day through the construction of additional 
pumping stations. 

The Province’s output of sulphur, gypsum, clay products, cement, sand and 
gravel, and other non-metallic minerals is, for the most part, used locally and, with 
the exception of cement, showed little change during the period. Cement produc- 
tion, however, advanced from 1,325,000 bbl. valued at $3,311,090 in 1951 to 1,528,000 
bbl. valued at $4,046,000 in 1952. oa 


Alberta.—Events in the oil and gas industry in Alberta, the heart of Western 
Canadian oil developments, moved more rapidly during the review period than at | 
any other time since the discovery of Leduc in 1947. Over $300,000,000 was spent | 
on exploration and development in the Province in 1952 with the result that | 
important extensions were made to existing fields. Several outstanding wells were 
discovered, the chief of which was in the Bonnie Glen-Pigeon Lake district, and 
reserves of crude petroleum increased to nearly 2,000,000,000 bbl. Production 
of oil rose from 45,915,000 bbl. valued at $113,870,000 in 1951 to 58,677,000 bbl. 
valued at $139,886,000 in 1952. (For further details on Alberta oil developments, 
see pp. 541-542.) ; 


The outstanding event in the natural gas industry in Alberta was the permission 
granted by the Alberta Government to Westcoast Transmission Company Limited 
to export gas from the Peace River area (of both Alberta and British Columbia) by a 
pipeline to be built to Vancouver and thence south into the northwest area of the 
United States. Approval for the building of this line in Canada was given by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners at Ottawa and the matter of extending the line 
into the United States is before the Federal Power Commission at Washington. 
The line will be economical only if a considerable market becomes available in the 
United States; the amount of gas that can be sold in Canada alone would not justify 
the expenditure involved in building a line 645 miles long from Peace River to 
Vancouver through mountainous terrain. 


New and important natural gas discoveries were made in 1952-58. In the more 
central part of Alberta gas continued to be discovered in large quantities as wells 
were drilled for oil. One of the largest gas discoveries, with only limited amounts 
of oil present, was in the Nevis area, 12 miles west of Stettler. Several wells have 
been completed in this field which may have a reserve of 500,000,000,000 cu. feet. | 
The Alberta Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board stated, in its report 
of March 1952, that ‘“‘with a continued incentive for exploration for oil and gas result- | 
ing in the drilling of some 400 to 500 wildcat wells a year, the Province of Alberta can 
safely anticipate the development of further established reserves of natural gas at an ! 
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average rate of at least 1 trillion cubic feet a year for at least the next 8 to 10 years’’. 
The Nevis discovery alone is likely to provide half of that amount for 1952 and it is 
but one of several important areas discovered during the year. 

In the Pigeon Lake area of Alberta the Leduc-Wizard Lake-Bonnie Glen 
trend was extended southwestward with the finding of more oil overlain by extensive 
gas caps. West of this, at Minnehik, a large gas discovery was made in the Missis- 
sippian limestone which is the productive horizon of the foothills areas. In the area 
south of Calgary a large flow of gas occurred in three Shell Oil Company wells drilled 
near Okotoks. A feature of this gas is the abnormally large content of hydrogen 
sulphide. 

There are few areas in Alberta where drilling is being done that gas does not 
_ occur, but in many of these the gas is presently not considered important. Wells in 

many areas, however, have provided substantial flows, as for example in the Lac 
La Biche, Clive, Fort Saskatchewan, Big Lake, and Morinville areas north and east 
of Edmonton, and at Chancellor and along the Stettler-Big Valley reef trend farther 
south. Also in the Peace River area of Alberta two fields, Gordondale and Rycroft, 
added new reserves to those previously proven. In all, about 155 potential gas 
wells were drilled in Alberta during 1952 and the reserves have been increased by 
perhaps 3,500,000,000,000 cu. feet. 

The requirements for natural gas in Alberta continued to increase but the 
reserves increased at an appreciably higher rate than the consumption so that there 
is need of finding additional markets. At the end of the review period, increasing 
thought was being directed toward opening up Ontario and the Montreal area to 
natural gas from Alberta and the other Prairie Provinces via a pipeline over an all- 
Canadian route which would cost an estimated $300,000,000. 

Developments in oil and gas have given rise to a rapid growth in refining capacity 
and to the establishment of a petrochemical industry in Alberta. To mention a 
few of the plants: Celanese Corporation of America by the end of June 1953 had 
nearly completed a $55,000,000 plant just east of Edmonton, the output from which 
will include various industrial organic chemicals; nearby, Canadian Industries 
Limited had started to build a $13,000,000 polythene plant; and at Fort Saskat- 
chewan to the northeast of Edmonton, Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited was building 
a $17,000,000 refinery in which ore from its Lynn Lake deposits in northern Manitoba 
will be processed. 

In the tar sands along the Athabasca River, Alberta has what is believed to be 
the largest single oil reserve in the world. These sands contain reserves of oil 
estimated at from 100,000,000,000 to 250,000,000,000 bbl. Economic methods of 
extracting the oil from the sands were worked out on a pilot-plant scale by the 
Federal Government at Ottawa and by the Provincial Government on its pilot 
plant at Bitumount, 60 miles north of Waterways on the Athabasca River. During 
the review period, nine different companies secured exploration permits and were 
carrying out extensive drilling operations. Some were doing research on the different 
production and refining problems. 

Alberta is Canada’s principal coal-producing province and in 1952 contributed 
41 p.c. or 7,195,000 tons of the total Canadian output. Production, however, 
continues to decline because of the increasing use being made of diesel engines by 
the railways and of oil and gas for domestic and commercial purposes. Output 
includes almost all ranks of coal including a small tonnage of semi-anthracite. 
Bituminous coals ranging from high to low volatile, which form the bulk of the out- 
put, are produced in the Crowsnest, Nordegg and Mountain Park areas, lower-rank 
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bituminous non-coking coals in several areas of the foothills, subbituminous coal in- 
the Drumheller, Edmonton, Brooks, Camrose, Castor and Carbon areas, and coal 
on the border of subbituminous and lignite is produced in the Tofield and Redcliff 
areas. ‘The Cascade area was the only field that produced semi-anthracite in 1952. 


The coal industry continued its mechanization of surface and underground 
operations with the twofold objective of reducing production costs and of producing 
better-quality coal for marketing. Increasing attention was paid to the production 
of prepared coal such as briquettes and fabricoal for which there is a growing 
demand. Over 37 p.c. of the output was strip mined in 1952, a 5-p.c. decrease from 
1951 owing partly to the closing of nine strip mines. j 


The presence of large quantities of natural gas in the Province has assisted 
greatly in the expansion of output of some of the industrial minerals. Sulphur was 
produced during the period for the first time in Alberta’s history when Shell Oil 
Company of Canada began to recover, early in 1952, elemental sulphur at a rate of 
about 10,000 tons annually from the scrubbing of sour natural gas from the Jumping 
Pound field. The gas contains about 3-5 p.c. by volume of hydrogen sulphide and 
a 90-p.c. recovery of the sulphur is made. Royalite Oil Company Limited began 
the recovery of from 9,000 to 10,000 tons of elemental sulphur annually from a 
similar plant in its Turner Valley gas field in June 1952. 


The Province possesses a steadily expanding clay-products industry which is 
centred mainly in the Medicine Hat area close to supplies of natural gas. Brick 
and tile products are made from clays and shales obtained within the Province. 
However, clays are imported from Saskatchewan for the production of sewer pipe, 
stoneware, etc., and from the United States for the production of tableware. The 
output of clay products in 1952 was valued at $2,151,000 compared with $1,788,000 
in 1951. 


Alberta also produces salt, cement and structural materials. Canada Cement 
Company Limited installed new kilns in its wet-process plant at Exshaw which 
contributed largely to the increase in the output of cement from 1,649,909 bbl. 
valued at $3,898,043 in 1951 to 1,748,305 bbl. valued at $4,388,245 in 1952. 


Saskatchewan.—Developments in crude oil, natural gas and uranium have 
made the period covered by this review one of the most significant and fruitful in 
Saskatchewan’s mining history. However, owing mainly to a decrease in production 
from the Flin Flon deposits that straddle the Saskatchewan-Manitoba boundary, the 
Province’s mineral production decreased to a value of $48,647,000 in 1952 compared 
with $51,033,000 in 1951. 


The search for oil and gas and other related developments reached a new 
high with expenditures amounting to upwards of $40,000,000 in 1952 compared 
with $20,000,000 in 1951. Developments taking place in the crude petroleum 
field are dealt with at p. 542. Proven reserves of natural gas rose to nearly 
225,000,000,000 cu. feet by the end of February 1953. Production, which comes from 
the Unity, Brock and Lloydminster-Lone Rock fields, increased from 860,000,000 
cu. feet in 1951 to 950,000,000 cu. feet in 1952. Several discoveries were made in 
the Coleville-Brock area. The Brock field, which was discovered in 1951 and to 
which extensions were made in 1952, appears to be the largest and most favourable 
gas reserve so far found in the Province. A distribution system using gas from the 
Brock field and serving the town of Kindersley and the village of Brock was con- | 
structed during the review period and plans were made to build a pipeline from the | 
field to Saskatoon. | 
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The Crown-owned Eldorado Mining and Refining Company’s uranium property, 
Ace-Fay, in the Beaverlodge area north of Lake Athabasca, was put into operation 
in April 1953, bringing Saskatchewan to the forefront as a source of uranium ore. 
The mill has an initial capacity of 500 tons a day but is designed to permit an 
expansion to 2,000 tons daily. Several private companies are also active in the 
Beaverlodge area and underground exploration is being carried out at different 
properties. A rush into the area during the review period resulted in the staking of 
more than 1,000 claims, bringing the total number to over 3,000. Pitchblende 
discoveries were made on several properties, chiefly in the Milliken Lake part of 
the region; the discovery made by Gunnar Gold Mines Limited in St. Mary’s 
Channel is probably the most interesting. 


The Beaverlodge district is opening up rapidly to settlement and three new 
- communities are being built. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited has nearly 
completed a large camp at Beaverlodge Lake including modern homes for its staff, 
a school and a hospital. A smaller settlement at Black Lake has been named Bushell. 
About midway between Beaverlodge and Bushell, the Saskatchewan Government 
has laid out a large townsite called Uranium City. 


Several discoveries of uranium were also made in the Black Lake, Charlebois 
Lake and Lac La Ronge regions and, late in 1952, Eldorado staked a large block of 
claims in the Foster Lake area. 


Until the entry of Eldorado’s Ace-Fay mine into production, Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited was Saskatchewan’s only metal producer 
and in 1952 accounted for over 77 p.c. of the value of the Province’s mineral output. 
More than half the production from the Company’s Flin Flon copper-zinc-gold 
deposits comes from the Saskatchewan side of the boundary. The Company also 
produces cadmium, selenium and tellurium. During the review period, the 
Company brought its slag-fuming plant into production and dropped its milling 
rate from 5,000 to 4,000 tons of ore daily in line with plans to decrease its milling 
rate without reducing the value of the metal output through the re-treatment of 
zinc plant residues in the new plant. Through its subsidiary, Hudson Bay Explora- 
tion and Development Company Limited, the Company carried out extensive 
exploration in the Canadian Shield area of Saskatchewan, particularly in the Birch 
Lake area where it is engaged in shaft-sinking operations on a promising gold-copper 
property and at Annabella Lake where it has been exploring claims. 


Aside from the production from the Flin Flon deposits and more recently from 
the Ace-Fay mine, the Saskatchewan portion of the Canadian Shield, which underlies 
the whole northern third of the Province, has yielded relatively little mineral wealth 
to date. However, whole areas of this region are being explored and much staking 
has been in progress in the Lake Athabasca area. 


Saskatchewan accounted for over 11 p.c. of Canada’s volume of coal output in 
1952, all the coal mined in the Province being lignite. Almost all of the 1952 output 
Was strip-mined and came chiefly from the Bienfait district in southeastern Saskat- 
chewan, the other main producing fields being Estevan and Roche Percee in the 
Same area. Production in 1952 at 2,083,000 tons was 6 p.c. lower than in 1951. 
Approximately 65 p.c. of the output is shipped to Manitoba for domestic and 
industrial use. 

The Province’s output of non-metallics in 1952 comprised sand and gravel, 
sodium sulphate, salt and clay products, in that order. With the exception of salt, 
each showed declines in volume and value from 1951. The demand for sodium 
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sulphate, which comes from highly concentrated brines and from alkali lakes in 


southwestern Saskatchewan, remained good but output was affected by unfavourable — 


weather. Prairie Salt Company Limited, wholly-owned subsidiary of Dominion Tar 
and Chemical Company Limited, recorded a new high of 34,000 tons in the production 
of fine salt from its vacuum plant at Unity. The brine comes from a salt bed 3,500 
feet underground. 


Oil drilling has brought extensive deposits of potash to light in several areas of — 


the Province. Exploratory activity on these has been widespread with over 
1,000,000 acres covered by pre-exploration permits. Western Potash Corporation 
Limited has commenced shaft-sinking operations on a deposit. near Unity and 
Potash Corporation.of America is investigating a deposit in the Quill Lake area. 


Manitoba.—Most of the interest in mineral developments in Manitoba during 
the review period has been centred in the Lynn Lake area, 500 miles northwest of 
Winnipeg, where Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited has been busily engaged in prepar- 
ing its copper-nickel orebodies for production, and in southwestern Manitoba where 
the discovery of crude oil a few years ago has been followed by the successful drilling 
of a number of wells and by a daily production of 1,200 bbl. (March 1953). 


Indications are that production from the Lynn Lake deposits will commence . 


before the close of 1953. In the underground work, major attention has been given 
to preparing the “A” orebody for mining. By the end of June, foundations for the 
mill had been laid and construction of the plant was in progress. The Laurie River 
power development was completed, construction of the refinery at Fort Saskat- 
chewan in Alberta was proceeding, and construction of the 147-mile railway from 
Sherridon to Lynn Lake was scheduled for completion before the close of 1953. 


Initially, the nickel concentrate from the Lynn Lake deposits will be shipped to 
Fort Saskatchewan for refining and the copper concentrate to Noranda Mines 
Limited, Noranda, Que., for smelting. Eventually, however, both the copper and 
nickel will be refined at Fort Saskatchewan. Present plans call for an annual 
production of 8,500 tons of nickel, 4,500 tons of copper, 150 tons of cobalt and 
70,000 tons of ammonium sulphate for fertilizer. The leach process to be used to 
treat concentrates is expected to result in higher recoveries at lower costs than would 
be possible by use of conventional methods. Most of the sulphur in the concentrates 
will be converted into ammonium sulphate. Natural gas will be used as fuel at the 
Fort Saskatchewan plant and the Company has contracted for its requirements from 
Midwestern Industrial Gas Limited. 


Aside from developments at Lynn Lake, exploration in northern areas of 
Manitoba has revealed extensive deposits of low-grade nickel which, in the light of a 
continued heavy demand for the metal and improved metallurgical practices, may 
some day prove mineable on a commercial basis. Canadian Nickel Company 
Limited, subsidiary of the International Nickel Company of Canada Limited, is 
exploring low-grade nickel bodies in the area about Mystery Lake and in the Grass 
River area. Berens River Mines Limited has also been exploring a deposit in the 
Mystery Lake area and is having tests made of the ore using the Sherritt Gordon 
leach treatment. 


From its operations at Flin Flon, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited and its subsidiary, Cuprus Mines Limited, in 1952 produced 61,783 tons 
of refined zinc at its electrolytic zinc plant at Flin Flon, about 7,000 tons more 
than was produced in 1951. The output of zinc oxide from the slag fuming plant 
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put into operation in 1951 accounted for the increase. At the Company’s mine 
which straddles the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary at Flin Flon, 1,559,081 tons 
of copper-zine ore were hoisted in 1952 and 118,610 tons of zine concentrate were 
produced. Underground development at its Schist Lake copper-zinc mine, 33 
miles south of Flin Flon, is being continued and the Company is developing several 
other deposits in the Flin Flon area but these are reported to be essentially copper 
orebodies containing little or no zine. 


Manitoba’s gold production, at 142,000 oz. t. in 1952, was close to 22,000 oz. t. 
lower than in 1951. About 85 p.c. of the output came from the Nor-Acme mine at 
Snow Lake and from the San Antonio mine in the Rice Lake area and the remainder 
as a by-product of base-metal operations at Flin Flon. The decrease in production 
was caused by the closing of the Ogama-Rockland mine in 1951, by a decline of 
5,000 oz. t. in Nor-Acme’s production, and by a decline in output from the Flin 
Flon operations. Production from San Antonio increased almost 4,000 oz. t. over 
that of 1951. 


In addition to the exploratory activity in the search for nickel in the Precambrian 
areas of northern Manitoba, other companies explored copper and zine prospects 
in the Herb and Dion Lake areas. In southeastern Manitoba, Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines Limited drilled a nickel-copper occurrence in the Bird River area and Gunnar 
Gold Mines Limited explored chromite bodies at Euclid Lake to the north of Bird 
- River. 


Of the several significant oil finds made, one—a Daly well near Virden—has 
developed into an oilfield and drilling results indicate the possibility of other produc- 
ing areas. Production of crude petroleum increased from 10,698 bbl. valued at 
$26,500 in 1951 to 80,000 bbl. valued at $196,000 in 1952. No commercial finds of 
natural gas have been made as yet in Manitoba. 


The Province’s output of industrial minerals, including structural materials 
increased from $8,399,000 in 1951 to $8,820,000 in 1952 and comprised cement, sand 
and gravel, stone, lime, clay products, gypsum, and salt, in that order. Canada 
Cement Company Limited increased the output from its plant at Fort Whyte by 
_ 15,000 bbl. over that of 1951 to 1,615,000 bbl. in 1952. Manitoba’s gypsum produc- 
tion, which showed a slight increase in both volume and value of output over that 
of 1951, is mined by Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine (Canada) Limited at Gypsum- 
ville, and by Western Gypsum Products Limited at Amaranth. 


Salt production showed little change. During the review period, Canadian 
Salt Company Limited bought the Neepawa salt well property from which salt 
brine has been produced continuously since 1935. 


Activity within the bentonite industry gave indication of an increased output 
in the near future. This included the taking over of the crushing and drying plant 
of Pembina Mountain Clays Limited at Morden and an activating plant at Winnipeg 
by Industrial Minerals Corporation of New York, and the exploration of deposits 
in the Miami-Morden district by Actiloids Limited of Winnipeg. 


Ontario.—Ontario is Canada’s leading mineral-producing province and in 
1952 accounted for 34-3 p.c. of the value of the Canadian mineral output. Nickel, 
gold and copper, in that order, were the chief contributors, followed by sand and 
gravel, iron ore, the platinum metals, cement, clay products, lime, silver, salt and 
asbestos. Ontario produced all of the Canadian output of nickel in 1952, all of the 
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platinum metals, cobalt, nepheline syenite and graphite, and most of the salt. 
It also accounted,for over half of the total Canadian output of iron ore and of gold, 
and approximately half of the copper. 

Developments in the nickel industry point to a considerable expansion in 
Canada’s nickel potential and, because of the short supply of the metal, have 
attracted much attention. They include: the continued expansion of facilities by 
the two main producers, International Nickel Company of Canada Limited and 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited; the shipping of development ore by East Rim 
Nickel Mines Limited and Milnet Mines Limited in the Sudbury Basin to Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines; and the promise of production from a third company, Nickel 
Offsets Limited, during 1953. 


Production of nickel in all forms in 1952 was 280,013,300 lb., valued at 
$150,908,900, an increase of slightly more than 4,200,000 Ib. over 1951 and about 
8,000,000 Ib. short of 1943, the peak year. All but a small part of the output in 
1952 came from the mines of International Nickel Company and Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines. The remainder originated in silver-cobalt ores from the Cobalt area, 
which were treated by Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited. About 


55 p.c. of the nickel produced was refined at International Nickel Company’s plant 


at Port Colborne, Ont. 


With the full changeover to underground operations es during 1953, 
International Nickel Company will have completed the $150,000,000 expansion 
program commenced five years ago. This changeover will mean the mining of 
approximately 13,000,000 tons of ore a year from underground for the production 
of approximately 250,000,000 Ib: of refined nickel. The program includes the mining 
of low-grade ore at the Creighton mine and the erection of a 12,000-ton concentrator 
at that mine, the introduction of the flash-smelting of copper concertrates at the 
Company’s plant at Copper Cliff, and extensive underground development in the 
Company’s various mines, which now totals more than 325 miles. 


Ore mined from underground and surface in 1952 amounted to 13,248,593 tons, 
the highest tonnage produced in the Company’s history. Ore lifted from under- 
ground was 10,196,068 tons compared with 7,780,143 tons in 1951 and with 5,733,269 
tons in 1950. Production of nickel in all forms amounted to 249,017,358 Ib., an 
increase of over 5,000,000 lb. compared with 1951. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines produced over 28,000,000 Ib. of nickel in 1952 and 
plans to greatly expand its output in the next few years. A fourth converter has 
been installed in the smelter and the preparation of the new Hardy mine for produc- 
tion is nearing completion. At Fecunis Lake in the Levack area on the north side 
of the Sudbury Basin, a large new orebody was discovered during the review period 
and initial results from extensive investigation indicate over 10,000,000 tons of 
copper-nickel ore with an average grade equal to the main Falconbridge body. 
Numerous additions were also made to the Company’s refinery at Kristiansand in 
Norway. 


With the prime purpose of developing its properties and of modernizing its 
treatment facilities, Falconbridge Nickel entered into contract (announced in 
February 1952) with the United States Defense Materials Procurement Agency to 
supply up to 75,000,000 Ib. of nickel, 1,500,000 Ib. of cobalt and up to 25,000,000 Ib. 
of copper over a nine-year period. In a second contract (announced in April 1953) 
the Company agreed to furnish, by mid-1962 at market price, 100,000,000 lb. of 
nickel over and above the tonnage specified in the 1952 contract. The United States 
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Government will also buy from the Company an additional 50,000,000 lb. of nickel 
within this period, if available, and, at option, another 50,000,000 lb. at market 
price between 1962 and mid-1967 as well as up to 52,000,000 lb. of copper by the 
end of 1958 at prices ranging from 19-5 cents to 30 cents a lb., and large amounts of 
cobalt at $1.80 a lb. or at market price if higher. First deliveries of nickel, totalling 
2,000,000 lb. under the second contract, were to be made in 1953. 


The 1953 contract means a $42,000,000 expansion of mine and mill facilities 
and an increase in production of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 Ib. of nickel per year 
for a regular annual output of from 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 lb. It involves develop- 
ment to production of the Company’s Fecunis Lake property, an extension of its 
smelting facilities in the Sudbury area and a further expansion of the capacity of 
its Norway refinery from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 lb. a year. 


The United States Defense Procurement Materials Agency also signed contracts 
with East Rim Nickel Mines Limited and Milnet Mines Limited for over 4,000,000 lb. 
of nickel. In each case, Falconbridge Nickel Mines is the smelting and refining 
agent. East Rim Nickel Mines began shipping development ore to the Falcon- 
bridge mill for concentration during 1952, reaching a rate of 3,000 tons a month late 
in the year. East Rim’s own 1,000-tons-per-day mill is expected to be completed 
in the autumn of 1953. Milnet Mines Limited began sinking a 400-foot shaft with 
plans to mine 300 tons a day. Nickel Offsets Limited has been doing underground 
development and has a 300-ton mill under construction. 


Developments within the iron-ore industry at the various properties during the 
review period greatly enhanced Ontario’s potentialities as a producer of iron ore. 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited continued to carry out a large-scale expansion 
program on its hematite deposits in northwestern Ontario. Major projects were 
the preparation of the Errington underground mine for operation and its Hogarth 
orebody for open-pit mining, both of which were scheduled to start in 1953. Produc- 
tion in 1952 totalled 1,274,666 long tons, a slight decrease from 1951, and was drawn 
entirely from the Errington open pit in which operations were expected to cease in 
mid-1953 after the removal of 800,000 tons of ore. Production in 1953 is estimated 
at from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons and will be drawn from the Errington open pit, 
the Errington underground mine and the Hogarth open pit. The 1954, 1955 and 
1956 tonnages for the Errington and Hogarth ore bodies are estimated at 2,000,000, 


3,000,000 and 3,500,000 tons, respectively. 


Caland Ore Company Limited, a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company, leased 
the ‘“‘C”’ orebody of the Steep Rock deposits from Steep Rock Mines Limited and 
plans to spend $50,000,000 on the leased area to develop it toward production, 
possibly by 1960. Projected annual output is 3,000,000 tons. 


Algoma Ore Properties Limited, Ontario’s only other producer of iron ore at 
present, carried out extensive underground development at its Helen and Victoria 
mines in the Michipicoten area in preparation for mining at greater depth. Produc- 
tion consists of siderite which is sintered at Jamestown, three miles from the 
Helen mine. The Company is expanding its sintering facilities from 1,200,000 to 
1,600,000 tons a year to handle the anticipated increase in ore production. The 


‘siderite contains about 35 p.c. iron. Algoma Ore Properties holds other properties 


in the Michipicoten area including the Alexander mine which is east of the Victoria 
mine, the Goulais River Iron Range, the Goudreau pyrite property, the Bartlett 
siderite property, the Johnson Location, and the Siderite Hill group. 
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In southeastern Ontario, Marmoraton Mining Company Limited proceeded — 


with the removal of 20,000,000 tons of limestone capping on its magnetite deposit 
near Marmora about 32 miles east of Peterborough, with a view to production 
before the end of 1954. The construction of permanent repair shops, warehouses, 
change room and offices is nearing completion. Engineering plans are being prepared 
with a view to construction of the hoisting, crushing and magnetic concentration 
plants during 1953 and 1954. The concentrator is being designed for annual produc- 
tion of 500,000 net tons of concentrates, which will be agglomerated and shipped by 
rail to a new pier to be constructed on Lake Ontario, near Picton, Prince Edward 
County. Lake ore-carriers will transport the product to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company plant at Lackawanna, near Buffalo, New York. The Federal Government 
has completed hydrographic surveys at the port site and construction is expected 
to commence during 1953. 


Several companies were engaged in exploratory and development activity on 
various properties but, up to the end of June 1953, none had announced definite 
production plans. 


Despite increased operational costs, a fixed price for gold, and the exchange 


losses due to a strong Canadian dollar, Ontario’s gold industry continued to be quite . 


active. Output in 1952 decreased to 2,458,359 oz. t. valued at $84,247,963 compared 
with 2,462,979 oz. t. in 1951 valued at $90,760,776. There were 36 actual gold 


producers in the Province at the end of April 1953. During the review period, three 


new mines, Bonwhit, Hugh-Pam and Tisdale Ankerite, all in the Porcupine camp, 
came into production and one mine, Theresa of Theresa Gold Mines Limited in 
northwestern Ontario, resumed operations. ‘Ten mines ceased operations. 


Development work was carried out at several mines with encouraging results, 
particularly in the Porcupine area, Canada’s greatest gold-producing camp, where 
most of the mines were engaged in underground exploration and development. In 
the Larder Lake camp, Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited obtained outstanding 
results in the development of high-grade ore at depth and recorded a new high in 
output. Production in the Kirkland Lake area dropped in 1952 mainly because of 
difficulties in operation at Lake Shore Mines Limited. In the Patricia and Thunder 
Bay areas several mines opened up better-grade ore and generally made up for 
losses incurred by other producers. Mines showing gains in output included Camp- 
bell Red Lake Mines Limited in the Patricia district and MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold 
Mines Limited in the Thunder Bay region. 


Ontario’s output of cobalt increased sharply to 1,303,400 lb. in 1952 from 
951,607 lb. in 1951 while that of silver showed an increase of 1,750,000 oz. t. over 
the 1951 production to 6,274,359 oz. t. in 1952 despite a drop of 5 cents an oz. t. in 
the price of silver. Demand for cobalt continues to increase as new uses develop 
and the United States Government late in 1952 announced a further increase of 
6,000,000 Ib. in its projected cobalt needs for 1955 to 27,000,000 lb., more than two 
and a half times its 1950 requirements. : 


Output continued to come mainly from a small group of producers in the Cobalt | 


camp, and partly as a by-product of base-metal operations in the Sudbury area. 
Shipments from the Cobalt camp were made in the form of straight cobalt concen- 
trates and of cobalt-silver concentrates. A smelter is being built south of the town 
of Cobalt to turn out refined cobalt, silver and nickel. . 
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_ Exploratory and development activity particularly for base metals remained at 
a high level. In the Sudbury area, Ontario Pyrites Company Limited entered into 
a broader program of development at its two zinc-copper-lead-silver-gold properties 
in the belief that operations on a larger scale than was originally intended may be 
warranted. Underground exploration greatly increased known ore reserves and 
metallurgical tests are being carried out on the ore to determine the most suitable 
method of treatment. Geneva Lake Mines installed a 150-ton mill at its zinc-lead 
property at Lake Geneva, 40 miles northwest of Sudbury, but the Company deferred 
commencement of production pending an improvement in metal prices. 


In the Kenora district, Quebec Nickel Corporation Limited carried out surface 
exploration and diamond drilling on a copper-nickel deposit near Werner Lake and a 
nickel-copper prospect near Emo in the Rainy River district was diamond drilled 
by Ventures Limited and Falconbridge Nickel Mines. In the Temiskaming district, 
New Ryan Lake Mines Limited commenced the production of copper concentrates 
from a mill at Matachewan with a 100-ton-a-day capacity. Toward the end of the 
review period, columbium-tantalum-uranium deposits were discovered on the 
Manitou Islands in Lake Nipissing. Inspiration Mining and Development Company 
Limited is exploring the deposits and having tests made of the ore in order to work 
out possible methods of treatment. 


Ontario’s output of industrial minerals was valued at $76,839,000 in 1952 
compared with $73,818,000 in 1951 and was comprised mainly of structural materials, 
salt, asbestos, nepheline syenite and gypsum. 


A widespread search for new asbestos deposits was carried out in northern 
Ontario particularly in the vicinity of the Munro asbestos mine in Matheson town- 
ship and in the Timmins area. Fibre from a deposit in the latter area was being 
tested at the end of the review period. Meanwhile, production at the Munro mine 
continued at about 2,000 tons a month. Fibre from the operations is short and is 
used by Canadian Johns-Manville Company Limited to make various asbestos 
products. 


Ontario accounted for 77 p.c. of the Canadian volume of output of salt in 1952. 
Output, which that year amounted to 766,000 tons with a value of $4,518,000, 
comes from wells drilled into salt beds that lie from 800 to 1,500 feet below the surface 
at Goderich, Sarnia, Warwick and Sandwich in southwestern Ontario. 


Cement production in 1952 declined in volume to 5,433,263 bbl. but advanced 
in value to $13,517,086 compared with the 1951 output of 5,438,101 bbl. valued at 
$12,494,677. Cement-producing facilities were expanded by Canada Cement 
Company Limited in its plant at Belleville and by St. Mary’s Cement Company 
Limited in its St. Mary’s plant. 


American Nepheline Limited continued to be the sole producer of nepheline 
syenite in the Western Hemisphere. Output, which comes from extensive deposits 
on Blue Mountain in Peterborough County, increased by 4,000 tons over the 1951 
output to 85,500 tons in 1952 valued at $1,116,500. 


A significant development during the review period was the discovery of 
deposits of kyanite near Mattawa and in the Wanapitei area east of Sudbury. 
This mineral is of value as a ceramic refractory. Ore from deposits in both areas is 
being tested to ascertain whether commercial development is warranted. 

Production of natural gas in 1952 amounted to 7,916,000,000 cu. feet valued at 
$3,166,400 and of crude petroleum to 192,000 bbl. with a value of $660,480. In all, 
168 successful gas wells were completed in southwestern Ontario in 1952 of which 


= 
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160 resulted from development drilling and eight from exploratory tests. The 
exploratory tests resulted in four gas discoveries, three of which are in Lambton 
County and the other in Elgin County. An estimated 32,000,000,000 cu. feet of — 
gas was added to the reserves. 


Three hundred and fifty-four wells were drilled for oil in 1952, of which 86 were 
exploratory tests and 268 were development wells. The exploratory tests resulted 
in three shallow oil wells, eight gas wells and 75 dry holes. The development 
drilling resulted in 25 oil wells, 160 gas wells and 83 dry holes. Exploratory drilling 
in 1952 added about 70,000 bbl. of oil to existing reserves. 


Quebec.—Mining in Quebec, Canada’s second largest mineral-producing 
province, has continued to forge ahead. During the review period the great new 
iron-ore industry on the Quebec-Labrador boundary moved much nearer to com- 
pletion and, coupled with developments in copper and zine and with exploratory 
achievements in Chibougamau and Ungava, give promise of a steadily increasing 
metal output in coming years. In 1952 the value of mineral production increased 
to $267,259,931 compared with $255,530,071 in 1951. Outstanding gains in value 
of output were made by asbestos, cement, lead, sulphur and titanium dioxide. The 
volume of output of zinc, gold and silver increased considerably in each case but, 
because of price declines, output values were lower than in 1951. Asbestos accounted — 
for more than 82 p.c. of the total value of Quebec’s mineral output in 1952. 


Much progress is being made by Iron Ore Company of Canada on its 
$200,000,000 Quebec-Labrador iron-ore project. With a force of up to 6,300 — 
men employed on various phases of the project, construction of the 358-mile railway 
and terminal, power, dock and townsite facilities was proceeding at a rapid rate at 
the end of the period. Every effort is being made to complete the railway in 1953. 
Work on the giant ore docks at Seven Islands was nearing completion and the 
construction there of staff houses, shops, warehouses, offices, etc., will continue } 
throughout 1953. Work was started on the power site at Ste. Marguerite River, 
which will supply power for the docks and the townsite at Seven Islands and which 
will be completed in 1954. . 


Although the activities of the exploration and mining departments were dwarfed 
by the construction effort on other phases of the iron-ore project, considerable work 
was accomplished during the review period in readying the mines for production. 
Ferriman No. 3 deposit in Quebec and Ruth Lake No. 3 deposit in Labrador will be 
the first to be brought into production. Each contains an estimated 20,000,000 
tons of ore available for open-pit operation. Although work on the Knob Lake 
townsite had been started, the major construction program on shops, warehouses, 
offices and residences will not get under way until 1954. | 


Total expenditure on the iron-ore project by the end of 1952 was $113,000,000 
of which $62,000,000 was spent during 1952 for equipment, supplies and labour. 
Shipments of approximately 1,000,000 tons are expected to be made in 1954 and 
these are to be increased steadily until the minimum specified yearly rate of 
10,000,000 tons is reached. 


Exploratory activity north of Knob Lake in Ungava is revealing extensive 
iron-ore deposits. Fenimore Iron Mines Limited discovered a large deposit of siderite 
named Gossan Hill about 80 miles from tidewater at Fort Chimo and approximately 
225 miles north of Knob Lake. The Company plans to carry out extensive drilling 
on the deposits and to test the ore to ascertain whether a concentrate of suitable 
grade can be produced. The ore can be mined by open-pit methods. . 
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The Cyrus Eaton interests late in 1952 announced the discovery of large medium- 
grade deposits of hematite immediately north of the Fenimore deposits and 
about 300 miles north of Iron Ore Company’s project. Pilot-plant tests show the 
ore to be amenable to beneficiation and shipments can be made by sea from Ungava 
Bay ports. 


Fort Chimo Mines Limited, a subsidiary of Frobisher Limited, is carrying 
out geological mapping and trenching on its concession about 180 miles northwest 
of Knob Lake. A deposit of manganiferous hematite has been discovered about 
four miles south of the north boundary of the concession and, although the silica 
values in the ore are above the commercial limit for lean iron ore, further trenching 
and possibly drilling are considered justified. 


Meanwhile, base-metal production decreased almost $1,000,000 in value from 
1951 to 1952 because of the decline in the prices of zinc, gold and silver. Noranda 
Mines, Quebec’s leading producer, reported a general gain in volume of output. 
From its Horne copper-gold-silver-pyrite mine at Noranda in western Quebec, it 
produced 50,760,000 lb. of copper and 200,280 oz. t. of gold during 1952 compared 
with 50,630,000 Ib. of copper and 194,470 oz. t. of gold in 1951. In all, that is 
including its treatment of custom ores, it produced 141,115,000 Ib. of new copper and 
302,690 oz. t. of gold in 1952, an increase of 3,230,000 lb. of copper over that of 
1951. The gold output was about the same. 


Late in 1952 the Company made the necessary financial arrangements covering 
the bringing in of its Gaspe deposits by a subsidiary, Gaspe Copper Mines Limited, 
early in 1955. During the review period, development was continued on these 
deposits which contain an estimated 67,000,000 tons of ore. A modern townsite 
has been laid out and plans drawn up for a plant designed to treat 6,500 tons of ore 
daily and a smelter production of 125 tons of copper anodes. Arrangements have 
been completed for the supply of power from the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission’s power project on the Bersimis River on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River, which will involve the laying of a 31-mile submarine cable 
across the river and 135 miles of surface transmission lines to the Company’s property 
by late 1954. 


Noranda’s proposed expenditure of $30,000,000 also includes the development 
of the Macdonald Mines Limited zinc-pyrite property about seven miles from 
Noranda, and the construction of a $4,000,000 plant at Welland, Ont., for the produc- 
tion of elemental sulphur, sulphur dioxide and high-grade iron sinter. The new 
Welland plant, which is expected to be in ‘operation by mid-1954, will treat about 
390 tons of pyrite concentrates a day. At the Macdonald property, the Company 
will design and supervise the construction of a mill with a minimum capacity of 
1,500 tons a day and other necessary mine equipment. 


Among Quebec’s other base-metal producers, increases in volume of output 
were recorded by East Sullivan Mines Limited, where depth development revealed 
good values in both zinc and copper, and by Waite Amulet Mines Limited, which 
brought its East Waite mine into production during the review period. On the 
other hand, decreases in volume of output were reported by several companies 
including Quemont Mining Corporation Limited and Normetal Mining Corporation 
Limited. Ascot Metals Corporation Limited, which has been operating two mines, 
the Moulton Hill and the Suffield, has announced its intentions of closing down the 
Moulton Hill mine and of concentrating on production from the Suffield which is 
more economical to operate. In Montmagny township southeast of Quebec city, 
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Eastern Metals Corporation Limited is carrying out underground development on 
a nickel-zinc-copper deposit with interesting results. Tentative plans have been 
made to deepen the shaft to 1,000 feet. 


Barvue Mines Limited, near Barraute in western Quebec, commenced tuning 
in its new 6,000-ton concentrator in November 1952 at about 50 p.c. capacity; 
gradually increasing this until, by the end of the review period, its average daily 
milling rate was 4,270 tons. The Barvue deposit, estimated to contain 18,000,000 
tons averaging 3-3 p.c. zinc, is being mined by open-pit methods. Operations at 
the mine are not affected by the decline in the price for zinc as the Company still 
has about two years to go on a contract for the supply of 175,000 tons of concentrates 
at 174 cents (U.S.) a pound. 


Despite higher operating costs and lower profits, Quebec’s gold output increased 
by 42,000 oz. t. to 1,109,677 oz. t. in 1952. However, the value of output at 
$38,029,000 in 1952 was more than 3 p.c. lower than in 1951. The increase in volume 
of output was due chiefly to the attainment by Lamaque Gold Mines Limited in the 
Val d’Or area of its objective of 2,000 tons a day early in 1952, and to the entry 
into production of the new 500-ton mill of Bevcourt Gold Mines Limited in Louvi- 
court township in mid-year. East Malartic Mines Limited, Fourniére township, ° 
found good ore on the deeper levels and Barnat Mines Limited, in the same area, 
increased production from its north zone. Quebec’s base-metal mines accounted 
for 25 p.c. of the total Canadian gold output in 1952. Two of the smaller mines, 
Quesabe Mines Limited, Duprat township, and Heva Gold Mines Limited, Rouyn 
district, were closed because of failure to find new ore. 


Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation made considerable headway in the 
mining and experimental treatment of ilmenite ore from its deposits in the Allard 
Lake area. Primary crushing commenced at the mine, following completion of an 
electric power line from Havre St. Pierre to the mine, instead of at Havre St. Pierre 
itself. At Sorel, the Corporation installed a conveyor belt and dock facilities for 
the loading and shipment of titanium dioxide slag by water, a new pig-casting 
machine for the production of iron in a size suitable for the primary iron and steel 
industry and it placed furnaces No. 2, No. 3 and No. 5 into operation. When all five 
furnaces are in operation, the plant capacity will be 1,500 tons of ore daily for an 
annual output of 250,000 tons of titanium dioxide slag and 175,000 tons of high- 
grade iron. The Corporation did no further work during the review period on the 
delineation of its orebodies in the Allard Lake area and ore reserves remain at from — 
125,000,000 to 150,000,000 tons of ilmenite. 


The Chibougamau area, 210 miles northeast of Noranda, continued to recelve 
major attention, having been made accessible by means of a 165-mile all-weather 
road from the Lake St. John district to the village of Chibougamau. Exploratory 
and development activity was at record levels. Four properties, Opemiska Copper 
Mines (Quebec) Limited, Campbell Chibougamau Mines Limited, Merrill Island 
Mining Corporation Limited, and Chibougamau Explorers Limited, were on the 
threshold of production and several other companies were exploring and developing 
properties throughout the district, many with promising results. 


Chibougamau Explorers completed a 600-foot shaft to open three levels. 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines Limited was sinking a four-compartment shaft to 
a ‘depth of 1,000 feet on the Merrill group in Obalski and McKenzie townships, 
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where ore reserves are estimated at 1,050,000 tons, and Opemiska Copper Mines 
began construction of a 400-ton mill with production planned in 1953. Connecting 
roads have been built into the properties from the highway. 


Production of non-metallics increased in value from $135,284,079 in 1951 to 
$147,812,017 in 1952. Of this, the output of asbestos, which comes from seven 
producing companies, accounted for $85,025,942 in 1952, an increase of $7,398,079 
over that of 1951 owing partly to an increase in prices and partly to the mining and 
marketing of better-grade material. Actual volume of output in 1952, however, 
amounted to 943,123 tons, a decrease of 3,487 tons below that of 1951. 


During the past few years, much expansion has taken place in the asbestos 
industry. The leading producer, Canadian Johns-Manville Company Limited, is 
expanding and modernizing its facilities at Asbestos where it operates the Jeffrey 
mine, the world’s largest asbestos mine. The Company is rebuilding and enlarging 
its mill and making a gradual changeover to underground mining. Expansion 
programs are also being carried out by: Asbestos Corporation Limited which has 
four producing mines, King and Beaver at Thetford Mines, British Canadian at 
Black Lake, and Vimy in Coleraine township; Johnson’s Limited which operates 
an underground mine at Thetford Mines and an open pit at Black Lake; and 
Bell Asbestos Mines Limited which has converted its operation at Thetford to 
underground mining. Other producing companies comprise Flintkote Mines 
Limited a few miles east of Thetford Mines, Quebec Asbestos Corporation Limited 
at East Broughton, and Nicolet Asbestos Mines Limited at St. Remi de Tingwick. 


Dominion Asbestos Mines Limited plans production in 1953 from a deposit 
near St. Adrien, Wolfe County. Exploratory and development work is being carried 
out at a number of other properties. 


Cement and other structural materials, magnesitic dolomite, sulphur and 
titanium dioxide make up most of the remainder of non-metallic production. 
Cement production increased almost 260,000 bbl. in volume of output in 1952 over 
1951 to a total of 7,312,537 bbl. valued at $19,027,592. Production comes from the 
wet-process plants of Canada Cement Company Limited at Montreal and Hull and 
from the new plant of Le Ciment Québec at St. Basile where new kilns are expected 
to go into production later in 1953 bringing plant capacity to 1,500,000 bbl. a year. 


Increasingly large quantities of sand and gravel are being produced by Quebec’s 
52 operators for use in concrete works, buildings and road construction. Production 
in 1952 increased to 33,687,000 tons valued at $11,787,000 compared with 31,298,000 
tons valued at $10,617,000 in 1951. 


Quebec is the only source of magnesia minerals worked in Canada for magnesia 
products. Output rose in value from $2,438,000 in 1951 to $2,914,000 in 1952. 
Dolomitic magnesite is mined by underground methods at Kilmar in Argenteuil 
County to supply raw materials for the basic refractories plant of Canadian Refrac- 
tories Limited. At Wakefield, Aluminum Company of Canada Limited recovers 
magnesia from a deposit of brucitic limestone. 


Sulphur showed a marked increase in volume and value of output in 1952 
increasing from 161,489 tons valued at $895,253 in 1951 to 219,738 tons valued at 
$1,519,149 in 1952. Output consisted of sulphuric acid which is produced from 
domestic by-product pyrite by Nichols Chemical Company Limited at its Valleyfield 
plant where current plant expansion will approximately double the previous plant 
output. This production was augmented during the review period by Aluminum 
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Company of Canada Limited when it began the manufacture of sulphuric acid at a — 
new plant at Arvida from gases resulting from the roasting of zine concentrates 
produced by Barvue Mines Limited. 


New Brunswick.—Chief development in mining during the review period was 
the discovery, late in 1952, of what appears to be an important zinc-lead-silver- ~ 
copper property near Bathurst in the northeastern part of the Province. Because of 
the fact that New Brunswick has never had a metal production of any consequence, 
the discovery has opened up whole new possibilities in mining and has raised much 
interest in the Province’s base-metal potentialities. 


The discovery was made as a result of drilling and geophysical surveys of an 
old iron-ore concession about 16 miles south of the town of Bathurst. Extensive 
reserves of good grade ore have been outlined and the presence of tin in the 
orebody has been confirmed. The Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation 
is planning to carry out extensive geophysical work on the property. It has leased 
from the Provincial Government an old railway into the property for a period of 
10 years and has made tentative plans for an initial mill production of 5,000 tons. 


Prior to this discovery, several companies were busily engaged in exploring and ~ 
developing properties in northeastern New Brunswick. These include M. J. O’Brien 
Limited and Noranda Mines Limited with lead-zinc-silver-copper properties 
approximately 16 miles north of the Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation 
property; New Calumet Mines Limited on its Orvan brook deposit, 35 miles to the 
northwest; and Keymet Mines Limited with a lead-zine prospect 32 miles to the 
north. News of the discovery gave rise to extensive staking in the vicinity and 
beyond and, by the end of May 1953, an estimated 25,000 to 30,000 claims had 
been staked in northern, western and southern New Brunswick. Promising occur- 
rences are known in several of these areas and there is every likelihood that others 
will be found as a result of such widespread exploratory activity. 


Mining has always been one of New Brunswick’s lesser industries, the value of 
mineral production having ranged from a low of $420,227 in 1899, the first year of 
recorded production in the Province, to a high of $12,756,975 in 1950. In 1952 
New Brunswick ranked tenth among the Canadian provinces and territories with 
an output valued at $12,035,360. This represented a 25-p.c. increase over the 1951 
value owing mainly to the introduction of a cement industry and to an increase 
in the output of coal, the chief mineral product. 


Coal in 1952 accounted for over 46 p.c. of the total value of output. Production, 
which has been increasing steadily, reached a new high of 742,823 tons valued at 
$5,836,736 compared with 653,439 tons valued at $4,822,869 in 1951, the previous 
high. Production comes from in and around the Minto area, about 40 miles from 
Fredericton, and is a high volatile bituminous coking coal. About 90 p.c. of the 
output is strip-mined. . 


Other mineral production consists of sand and gravel, cement, clay products, 
gypsum, lime and minor quantities of natural gas and crude petroleum. Production 
of these minerals in 1952 was valued at $6,419,360. 


Cement appeared on the list of New Brunswick’s mineral products during the 
review period for the first time in the Province’s history when Canada Cement 
Company Limited put its new plant at Havelock, the only dry process plant in 
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Canada, into operation early in 1952. Production that year totalled over 592,000 
bbl. valued at more than $1,500,000, Plant capacity is 800,000 bbl. a year. Lime- 
stone and shale for the manufacture of the cement are drawn from deposits in the 
vicinity of the plant. 


Gypsum production, which in 1952 totalled almost 108,000 tons, showed little 
change and came from deposits in the Hillsborough area. Output was manufac- 
tured within the Province into all grades of plaster and wallboard including high- 
quality plasters for specialized uses. 


Small quantities of natural gas and crude petroleum are produced in the Stony 
Creek field about nine miles south of Moncton. Output of natural gas in 1952 
amounted to 200,200,000 cu. feet valued at $148,710 compared with 261,579,000 
_ cu. feet in 1951 valued at $194,312. Crude petroleum production in 1952 totalled 
14,500 bbl. valued at $20,300. 


Nova Scotia.—Coal-mining forms the core of the mineral industry in Nova 
Scotia and in 1952 accounted for almost 80 p.c. of the total value of the Province’s 
mineral output. Industrial minerals—particularly gypsum of which Nova Scotia 
is the leading Canadian producer, barites most of the Canadian output of which is 
produced within the Province, and salt—account for the bulk of the remaining 
output. Total production in 1952 increased $3,814,217 over 1951 to a total value of 
$63,541,473 owing mainly to the addition of the output of zinc, lead, copper, silver 
and gold from the reopened Stirling mine of Mindamar Metals Corporation Limited 
in Richmond County and to an increase in the output value of coal. 


High and medium volatile bituminous coking coals are produced in the Sydney, 
Cumberland and Pictou areas, and some non-coking bituminous coal is mined in the 
Inverness area. Coal output increased in value from $49,113,932 in 1951 to 
$51,227,678 in 1952 but decreased in volume from 6,307,629 tons to 5,905,265 tons. 
It is used mainly to supply the requirements of the railways of the area, the steel 
and paper industries, for local domestic use and to produce electric power. 


The largest operator, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, operates 
a group of mines in the Sydney area for the production of coke for its steel plants 
and for commercial purposes. In order to overcome steadily increasing costs 
of haulage into submarine workings, the Corporation is building a 6,225-foot 
inclined tunnel into its workings to transport men, material and coal to and from 
the surface. Mechanization of the coal mines continues and most of the main 
coal mines are now fully mechanized. Nine Dosco ‘miners’, a machine recently 
developed by the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation which cuts and loads coal 
at the rate of 500 tons in eight hours, are now in use in the Province. 


The Federal and Provincial Governments continue to carry out extensive 
research on coal in Nova Scotia. This includes co-operative stratigraphic, structural 
and petrographic studies of the coal deposits of the Sydney coalfield and is intended 
essentially to assist development and prolong the productive life of the field. 


In the industrial minerals field, production in the main showed little 
change in 1952 from 1951. Gypsum declined in volume from 3,190,030 tons in 1951 
to 2,968,537 tons in 1952 but increased in value from $4,107,822 in 1951 to $4,192,858 
in 1952. Nova Scotia that year accounted for over 82 p.c. of the total Canadian 
output. Canadian Gypsum Company Limited, the largest producer, operates 
quarries at Wentworth near Windsor in Hants County and ships the output to its 
plants in the United States. National Gypsum Company (Canada) Limited operates 
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quarries for export purposes at Walton in Hants County and at Dingwall in Victoria 
County. The output is shipped to Company plants in the United States. A small 
percentage of the output from Dingwall is shipped to gypsum plants in Quebec and 
to cement plants in Eastern Canada. Windsor Plaster Company Limited produces 
raw gypsum from a small quarry near Brooklyn for its plaster mill at Windsor, and 
Victoria Gypsum Company Limited operates a quarry at Little Narrows and ships 
the gypsum to the United States and to the West Indies. 


Nova Scotia possesses Canada’s largest known reserves of barites and one of 
the largest barites deposits in the world in the Pembroke-Walton area of Hants 
County. The deposit was discovered in 1940 and went into production in 1941. In 
1952, the Province accounted for over 99 p.c. of the total Canadian production of 
barites and Canadian Industrial Minerals Limited with mine and mill at Walton 
produces most of the output. Production in 1952 increased to 118,630 tons 
valued at $1,355,564 from 96,865 tons valued at $1,115,693 in 1951 and comprised 
crude barites for the chemical trade and ground barites for industrial filler, paint 
and drilling mud. Almost the entire output is exported, more than half as crude. 
During the review period the Company set under way a stripping program which 
has made available 1,000,000 tons of ore for open-pit operations. 


Salt is produced in Nova Scotia by the mining of rock salt and by the brining 
process. The only salt mine in Canada is operated at Malagash in Cumberland 
County by Canadian Salt Company Limited and the mined rock salt is crushed, 
screened and sold as a de-icing salt for roads and railways. It is also used as fishery, 
refrigerator, hay and dairy salts, as stock licks and for dust laying. Fine salt from 
vacuum pan evaporators is produced near Amherst by Dominion Salt Company 
Limited from brine obtained from massive salt beds, 860 feet below the surface at 
this point. Total production increased from 127,252 tons valued at $1,631,904 in 
1951 to 149,924 tons valued at $1,681,683 in 1952. 


Other industrial minerals produced are silica brick and structural materials 
including clay products. Quartzite from Chegoggin Point, Yarmouth County, is 
used by the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited to produce silica bricks. 


Over half of the $3,800,000 increase in the value of the Province’s mineral 
output from 1951 to 1952 came from the zinc, lead, copper, silver and gold produced 
at the Stirling mine of Mindamar Metals Corporation following its reopening in 
June 1952, after being idle for 20 years. The mill operated at a 500-ton per day 
rate and the mine workings were deepened from 500 to 1000 feet. The indicated 
ore reserves are estimated at 780,000 tons. 


Elsewhere, exploratory work was being done on a lead property at Gay River in 
Colchester County and on a copper occurrence at Cap d’Or in Cumberland County. 


Newfoundland.*—Interest in Newfoundland’s mineral potentialities con- 
tinued to increase and exploratory and development activity reached new levels 
during the review period. Mineral production in 1952 was valued at $32,898,734, 
approximately the same as in 1951. Output comprises mainly zinc, iron ore, 
lead, fluorspar and copper, in that order. The Province also produces some silver 
and gold, sand and gravel, stone, cement and gypsum. The entire output of iron 
ore comes from the Bell Island mines of Dominion Wabana Ore Limited, and the 
zine, lead, copper, gold and silver from the mine of Buchans Mining Company 
Limited at Red Indian Lake. 


* For developments in the Quebec-Labrador iron-ore field, see p. 496. 
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The mechanization and modernization program under way at Dominion Wabana 
Ore Limited, wholly-owned subsidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, was originally scheduled for completion in 1952 but difficulties hampered 
operations and resulted in a decrease in output from 1,724,991 tons in 1951 to 
1,634,500 tons in 1952. However, the program is nearing completion and shipments 
in 1953 are expected to show substantial increases. The Company operates four 
mines, all production coming from submarine workings under the Atlantic Ocean 
with some haulages extending four miles. The main part of the mechanization 
program consists of the installation of a belt-conveyor hoisting system. The 
Company’s production goal remained at 2,500,000 tons a year. 


Production from the Buchans mine was valued at $28,183,921 in 1952 compared 
with $28,953,585 in 1951 and comprised concentrates containing 64,112,000 lb. of 
zine valued at $11,197,802; 36,696,600 lb. of lead valued at $5,933,840; 5,696,870 lb. 
of copper valued at $1,625,887; 8,030 oz. t. of gold valued at $275,188; and 584,505 
oz. t. of silver at $488,354. The Company is continuing the development of its 
Rothermere orebodies from which a substantial percentage of the production came 
in 1952. Asa result of this development work, output is expected to increase from 
approximately 27,000 tons per month in 1952 to at least 30,000 tons per month 
in 1958. 


Various companies are carrying out exploratory and development work on 
properties in different parts of the Island. Newfoundland and Labrador Corporation, 
which was originally formed as a Crown company early in 1951 but which now 
comprises both government and private interests, has been actively engaged in 
carrying out a large-scale exploration and development program on its 24,000 sq. 
miles of mineral holdings in five concessions in Newfoundland Island and Labrador. 
A second company, British Newfoundland Corporation, comprising British and 
Canadian firms, plans to do similar work on mineral holdings consisting of 50,000 
sq. miles in Labrador and 10,000 sq. miles in Newfoundland Island. Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited is doing extensive work on its concession in the Notre Dame 
Bay area, giving major attention to the Gull Lake, Tilt Cove, Rambler, Little Bay 
and South West Arm copper deposits, and New Jersey Zinc Explorations Limited is 
investigating an area south of Corner Brook. In the same area, Independent Mining 
Corporation Limited is investigating an old copper-zinc property. Buchans Mining 
Company Limited is actively exploring and developing occurrences on its concession 
area. In Labrador, Frobisher Limited continues to investigate copper deposits in 
the Seal Lake area. 


Newfoundland has extensive reserves of fluorspar and in 1952 accounted for 
over 98 p.c. of the total Canadian output with a production of 82,503 tons valued 
at $2,473,167. All the commercial fluorspar veins occur in the vicinity of 
St. Lawrence, a town on the southeast coast of Newfoundland, most of the veins 
being within six miles of St. Lawrence Harbour. St. Lawrence Corporation of 
Newfoundland Limited supplies about 75 p.c. of the production. By means of a 
combination gravity and flotation mill, it turns out one of the highest grade concen- 
trates in the world and sells its output in the metallurgical and chemical markets in 
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Canada and the United States. Output from Newfoundland Fluorspar Limited, 
a subsidiary of Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, is used mainly in the 
production of aluminum. 


Elsewhere in the non-metallic field, North Star Cement Limited brought its 
quarries at Humbermouth into production and began operations at a rated capacity 
of 600,000 bbl. annually. Production in 1952 amounted to 122,000 bbl. valued at 
$500,000. 


Development of the extensive deposits of gypsum on the west coast of the Island 
in the Bay St. George area was begun during the review period and production in 
1952 amounted to 8,100 tons which was processed in a new factory erected in 1951 
by the Provincial Government at Humbermouth near Corner Brook. —One section 
of the plant is for the manufacture of gypsum plaster, and the other is for the 
manufacture of gypsum wallboard and lath. Capacity of the plaster mill is about 
200 tons per day and that of the wallboard mill about 250,000 sq. feet daily. 


Newfoundland has promise of the production of asbestos in the development 
work being done on a deposit of the mineral near Bluff Head on the west coast by 
Newfoundland Asbestos Limited. A 100-ton mill is being built on the property 
and production is expected to begin during 1953. 


Yukon Territory.—Mineral production in Yukon Territory comprises silver, 
lead, zinc and cadmium from the Mayo district, gold from placer operations mainly 
in the Dawson mining region and coal from the Carmacks area. Production in 1952 
was valued at $11,276,221 or almost $1,500,000 more than in 1951 owing to increas- 
ingly successful operations in the Mayo district. This, plus the discovery of what 
appears to be an important deposit of nickel in the Kluane Lake area in southwestern 
Yukon, has greatly increased interest in the Territory’s mineral potential. 


The continued provision of transportation and power facilities has meant much 
to the opening up of the Territory to exploration and development. During the 
review period, a 3,000-h.p. hydro-electric power development on the Mayo River 
was placed in operation to provide power to the Keno Hill camp and to the Mayo 
landing area. The project was financed by the Federal Government at a cost of 
over $4,000,000. A 110-mile all-weather highway is being built to connect Dawson 
with the Whitehorse-Mayo road at the Stewart River crossing. The estimated 
cost of the highway is $500,000 of which the Federal Government is paying $300,000 
and the Territorial Government, $200,000. ‘The latter will carry out the actual 
construction of the highway. A 10-mile truck road from Keno to the top of Keno 
Hill was built during the review period at a cost of $200,000 which was borne jointly 
by the Federal Government and United Keno Hill Mines Limited. 


The Mayo district through United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Canada’s second 
largest producer of silver, accounted for over 75 p.c. of the total value of mineral 
production in the Territory in 1952. Until April 1953, when a mill jointly owned 
by three companies in the area was brought into production, United Keno Hill 
Mines was the only producer in the Mayo area. As the result of an expansion 
program now almost completed, and the provision of hydro-electric power, its output 
of lead and zinc concentrates and silver precipitates which it ships to Trail, B.C., 
has shown marked gains. During 1952, the lead content of its concentrates increased 
to 18,246,339 lb. from 12,533,071 lb. in 1951; the zinc to 10,865,797 lb. from 5,678,999 
lb.; the silver to 3,967,506 oz. t. from 3,442,788 oz. t., and the cadmium content to 
126,489 Ib. from 66,452 Ib. During the first quarter of 1953, the output of silver 
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increased 66 p.c. over the same quarter of 1952, that of lead 107 p.c., and of zinc 
over 135 p.c. Substantial reserves of high-grade ore have been established in new 
deeper levels at the Hector mine and considerable development has been carried out 
at other mines on the Company’s extensive property, particularly at the Onek mine. 


Production from the district will be further increased with the placing in 
operation in April 1953 of a 100-ton mill jointly owned by Mackeno Mines Limited, 
Yukeno Mines Limited and Bibis Yukon Mines Limited. The mill, which is to be 
operated on a custom basis, was temporarily closed in May 1953 for adjustment. 
Initial mill feed will be drawn from the Mackeno mine and from Bellekeno Mines 
Limited. Several other companies have been doing exploration and development 
work on properties in the district. 


All the gold produced in Yukon Territory is from placer operations, the largest 
being that of the Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited. The Corporation 
operates seven dredges in the vicinity of Dawson. Smaller operators are Yukon 
Gold Placers Limited, Clear Creek Placers Limited, Kluane Dredging Company, 
Yukon Explorations Limited and Burwash Mining Company Limited. Total 
placer production in 1952 amounted to 78,869 oz. t. valued at $2,702,841. 


The possibility of adding nickel and copper to Yukon’s mineral output looms 
large with the discovery by Hudson Bay Exploration and Development Company 
Limited, a.subsidiary of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited, of a 
nickel-copper deposit in the Kluane Lake district. Initial drilling has indicated 
67,000 tons of good-grade nickel-copper ore with cobalt, platinum and palladium 
values. The discovery has led to widespread staking in and beyond the area and 
Prospectors Airways Company Limited, one of several companies actively engaged in 
exploration, has reported the discovery of copper-nickel at Quill Creek adjoining 
the Hudson Bay holdings and at White River about 40 miles to the southeast. 


Yukon’s output of coal, which comes from the Carmacks area, is small and 
ranges from bituminous to anthracite. Output, which is for local use, totalled 8,000 
tons in 1952 compared with 3,696 tons in 1951. 


Near the close of the review period tentative plans for a Yukon-British Columbia 
power development project of great promise were announced by Ventures Limited. 
The project will involve the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
development of a minimum of 4,300,000 h.p. to serve as the basis of a great metal- 
lurgical industry for the treatment of ores from around the world. The project 
will take years to complete. The Company is now carrying out surveys to determine 
the power potential available. 


Northwest Territories.—Mineral production in the Northwest Territories has 
increased steadily in value since gold was first produced in the Yellowknife area 
in 1938, and in 1952 reached a record of $9,033,714 compared with $8,288,747 in 
1951 and $471,000 in 1945. This is exclusive of pitchblende products which are not 
reported. Gold accounted for almost 94 p.c. of the output in 1952 and crude 
petroleum, silver, natural gas and copper, in that order, for most of the remainder. 
Small amounts of tungsten concentrates were also produced during the review 
period by Tungsten Corporation of Canada Limited from the re-treatment of mill 
tailings at its mines at Outpost Island. 

A record gold production of 246,245 oz. t. was produced in 1952, an increase of 


34,000 oz. t. over 1951, the previous peak year. Gold mining activity is centred 
in the rich Yellowknife area where Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, Canada’s 
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fifth largest gold producer, accounts for the greater part of the output. Output in 
1952 also came from the Con mine of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, Consolidated Discovery Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
and from Negus Mines Limited. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines continued to carry out an extensive expansion 
program which, during the review period, included the extension of its milling rate 
from 420 to over 700 tons and expanded mill facilities to permit the removal of 
arsenic from fumes, it has also provided additional living accommodation at the mine 
and at Yellowknife townsite. Underground development at the Con mine revealed 
several orebodies of good grade. Consolidated Discovery Yellowknife Mines 
Limited maintained a daily milling rate of 92 tons of ore averaging 1-12 oz. t. per ton, 
this being the highest grade mill feed of any gold mine in Canada. Development 
of the Company’s deepest level (950-foot) shows ore of higher grade than mine 
average and greater tonnage per vertical foot. It is expected that hydro-electric 
power will reach the mine by May 1953. The Negus mine was closed in September 
1952. Other gold properties in the Yellowknife district and some in the McKay- 
Courageous Lake area have been receiving exploratory attention. 


At Port Radium on Great Bear Lake, Crown-owned Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited completed the construction of a leaching plant for the treatment 
of mill tailings and rebuilt the crushing plant and gravity mill which were destroyed 
by fire in November 1951. It is estimated that the new mill and leaching plant 
will increase production by 75 p.c. The Company expects to complete the sinking 
of the new internal shaft from the eleventh level to open up five new levels in the 
northeast section of the mine by June 1953. 


At Hottah Lake, about 60 miles south of Great Bear Lake, Indore Gold Mines 
Limited installed a mill with a rated capacity of 50 tons daily and reported that 
production began late in 1952. Ridley Mines Holding Company carried out under- 
ground exploration on its Rex property near the East Arm of Great Slave Lake. 
Radiore Uranium Mines Limited did development work on a pitchblende showing 
in the same region. 


Much work was done on base metal properties in the Northwest Territories 
during the period. Pine Point Mines Limited, a subsidiary of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, continued to outline its large 
lead-zine deposit at Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake with encourag- 
ing results. The bringing of this property into production is dependent. upon the 
establishment of sufficient reserves of ore to justify the construction of about 
350 miles of railway. A 70-mile truck road was built to connect the property to 
the MacKenzie Highway at Alexandra Falls. On the B.B. property ‘north of 
McLeod Bay, Great Slave Lake, Joe Indian Mountain Metal Mines Limited was 
reported to have outlined, by exploratory drilling, over 1,000,000 tons of ore 
averaging 10 p.c. zinc. 


On the west coast of Hudson Bay, Rankin Inlet Nickel Mines Limited is doing 
extensive drilling and further exploration of its property near Rankin Inlet. At 
Ferguson Lake, Canadian Nickel Company Limited, a subsidiary of International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited, is carrying out extensive exploration on 
nickel-copper showings on a 1,152 sq. mile concession. 
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Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry* 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, which came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, 
as a result of a departmental reorganization at Ottawa, continues the services, 
but in larger measure, rendered to the mineral industry by the former Department 
of Mines and Resources. The Department has five branches—Surveys and Mapping 
Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion Observatories, 
and Geographical Branch. The Department’s functions include the administration 
of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and of the Explosives Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required 
for use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, produces and distributes 
all Canadian aids to navigation, is responsible for all legal surveys of federal lands, 
and provides a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic 
control by federal, provincial and private agencies. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework 
or basic control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying 
projects related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established 
at fairly regular intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments 
whose latitudes, longitudes and elevations above mean sea-level are determined 
with a high degree of accuracy. ‘The determination of geographical position by 
astronomical observations for mapping purposes in northern areas is being superseded 
by Shoran trilateration in which the adaptation of radar is meeting with success. 


The Topographical Survey provides base topographical maps that show all 
significant natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic 
development of mineral and other natural resources. The Topographical Mapping 
Section is responsible for the field surveys that provide ground control for mapping 
from aerial photographs, and the Air Survey Section plots and produces maps 
from these aerial photographs. The National Air Photographic Library indexes, 
preserves and distributes prints for all aerial photography done by or for the Federal 
Government. The Topographical Survey administers the Canadian Board on 
Geographical Names. 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal 
surveys of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National 
Parks and Indian lands and reserves. This Division prepares and distributes 
aeronautical charts (the preparation of the base maps for which involves planimetry 
derived from tri-camera aerial photography and altimetry derived from radar 
measurements), flight manuals and electoral maps. 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal 
and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current 
phenomena and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway. The resultant data are published in the form of official 
navigation charts, volumes of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level 
Bulletins. 


_ * Revised under the direction of Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, draughts and 
reproduces maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing and multi-colour. The 
work includes the preparation and photo-reproduction of air-chart bases, the repro- 
duction and printing of air information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and 
printing of topographical maps, and the reproduction and printing of hydrographic 
charts. 

The Branch had 16 geodetic, 46 topographic and 17 legal survey parties 
in the field in 1953. Nine ships and nine motor launches were engaged in charting 
operations. 

Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey 
is to obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the 
search for and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also 
provide a basis for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources 
generally, including water supplies, for soil surveys and for the solution of geological 
problems that frequently arise in construction projects. Reports issued by the 
Geological Survey include: memoirs with fairly complete descriptive accounts of 
the geology of particular areas and accompanied, as a rule, by geological maps; 
bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers issued as soon as possible 
after the close of the field season, treating separately of each area and summarizing 
the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series reports, dealing in a 
comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Coloured geological 
maps are issued on various scales from one inch equalling a few hundred feet to one 
inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales being one inch to 
one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the geology in 
pattern are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search 
for metals or minerals is active. 

In 1953, the Geological Survey had 77 parties in the field, the same number as 
in 1952. The work undertaken included an aerial reconnaissance by conventional 
aircraft in northern Ungava covering the northern continuation of the Quebec- 
Labrador iron belt, and the investigation of a folded belt of metamorphic rocks in 
northern Ellesmere Island, less than 500 miles from the North Pole. 


The Regional Geology Division carries out geological surveys of the bedrock 
formations and associated ores and economic materials of Canada by means of 
annual programs of systematic investigations and geological mapping, mainly of 
areas that have been mapped topographically. It conducts airborne magnetometer 
surveys as an aid to regional geological mapping and prospecting. : 

The Stratigraphic Paleontology Division carries out paleontological and 
stratigraphical investigations and studies that are of great importance in geological 
mapping, interpretation of structures, and exploration for natural fuels and minerals. 


The Mineralogy Division prepares and distributes mineral and rock collections 
for use of prospectors and educational institutions, organizes and maintains a 
systematic collection of minerals for reference and exchange, and identifies mineral 
specimens sent in by the public. 

The Radioactivity Resources Division is concerned with the field and laboratory 
investigation of Canadian resources of radioactive raw materials and maintains 
free testing and advisory services for uranium prospectors. As agent of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board, the Division receives the results of analyses for uranium 
and thorium and reports on the development of radioactive mineral deposits, which 
information is incorporated in a confidential inventory. 


ing 
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The Pleistocene and Engineering Geology Division makes studies of the 
unconsolidated materials that mantle the bedrock throughout the greater part 
of Canada. The geological study of these materials is a prerequisite for many types 
of engineering and agricultural projects. 


The Fuels Resources Division is engaged in the technical study and interpre- 
tation of rock cuttings from wells drilled for oil and natural gas with a view to 
directing exploration for these minerals to localities offering the greatest promise 
of production. The Division also investigates the geology, of coal deposits as a 
basis for estimating Canada’s coal reserves and conducts research into the micro- 
scopic character of individual seams. 


The Geological Cartography Division prepares cartographical representations 
for the reproduction of preliminary and standard geological maps, compiles and edits 
geological and related maps, prepares drawings for maps in the Airborne Magnetic 
series, and provides drawings, tracings, diagrams, designs, etc., as required. 


The technical editing of all reports and map manuscripts published by the 
Geological Survey is conducted by the Geological Manuscripts Division, which 
also prepares quarterly and annual reports on the progress of field and office projects, 
supervises papers prepared for publication and supervises and assists in the prepara- 
tion of geological map compilations. 


Mines Branch.—The Branch is concerned in the main with the technological © 
problems of the mineral industry and maintains well-equipped ore-testing, mineral- 
dressing, fuel-research, ceramic, radioactivity and industrial minerals laboratories. 


The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division serves Canada’s mineral 
industry through its tests, investigations and research on all types of Canadian ores. 
The main purposes of these activities are to devise economic and efficient methods 
of processing ores—a service of special benefit to new mining ventures and par- 
ticularly to those developing low-grade or complex deposits—and to assist mine 
operators in solving problems encountered in mill practice. Much of the Division’s 
recent research has been on the extraction of gold from complex ores and on the 
processing of titanium ores. As a service to industry and to assist the Department 
of National Defence, extensive investigations have been conducted on the corrosion 

of metals. 


The Radioactivity Division is concerned with investigations of radioactive 
ores, particularly with the development and application of methods whereby market- 
able concentrates may be produced from individual uranium ores. The primary 
purposes of the Division’s technical services and laboratory facilities are to help 
bring new properties into production by determining methods suitable for treatment 
of particular ores and to encourage the search for uranium deposits. Extensive 
experimental and development work is conducted on the ‘treatment of ores and 
products from the properties of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, a Crown 
company. 


The work of the Industrial Minerals Division is related to the development and 
processing of industrial minerals, including water used for industrial purposes. The 
Division makes field studies of deposits, examines industrial processes utilizing them 
and conducts research into methods of beneficiating minerals from deposits of 
marginal and submarginal quality to bring them up to the standards demanded by 
modern industry. 
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The Fuels Division studies the type, quality and uses of all fuels. It makes 
studies of production methods, largely for the purpose of devising cheaper and more 
efficient methods of mining, preparing, processing and utilizing coals. Work in the 
field or laboratories includes: the investigation of methods of mining, particularly 
of rock pressures in relation to the economical mining of coal at depth, and of coal 
preparation such as the cleaning and utilization of the low-grade finer sizes of bitu- 
minous coal which predominate in Canadian mining operations; the development of 
a coal-fired gas-turbine; investigations into the making of coke for foundry and other 
metallurgical uses and into the increased use of Canadian coal in domestic stokers; 
high-pressure hydrogenation tests on coal for the production of synthetic liquid 
fuel, and hydrogenation as applied to the refining of oil from the bituminous sands of 
Alberta; and analyses of crude oils and natural-gas products. 


The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the 
development of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications, 
and in activities aimed toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It 
serves the Department of National Defence by extensive research and investigative 
work concerned broadly with the development of defence materials and prototype 
equipment and with the metallurgical problems of that Department. The Division 
also handles the metallurgical problems of the atomic energy project at Chalk River. 


The Mineral Resources Division provides a mineral information service that is 
freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries, and others 
interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral 
resources index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, 
both active and potential, special attention being given to those minerals in which 
Canada is deficient. The Division makes specific economic studies of various phases 
of the mining industry. It gives technical advice as required for the administration 
of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and prepares reports, on request, to 
aid in the administration of such matters as: tax exemptions on new mining prop- 
erties; tax deductions as an encouragement to prospecting for base metals, other 
minerals and petroleum; and tax allowances for the drilling of deep-test wells for 
oil in unproven fields. 


Dominion Observatories: The two main units of the Dominion Observatories 
are the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained 
at Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T. 
Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated at Victoria, Horseshoe 
Bay and Alberni, B.C.; Ottawa and Kirkland Lake, Ont.; Seven Falls and Shawinigan 
Falls, Que.; Halifax, N.S.; Saskatoon, Sask.; and Resolute Bay, N.W.T. 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa is responsible for the time service of 
Canada, which involves nightly astronomical observations of accurate star positions 
and radio-broadeast services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. 
Other astronomical activities centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies 
by means of meteor observations, studies of the sun and its effect on earthly condi- 
tions, and mathematical studies of the atmospheres of the sun and stars. The 
geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, includes the magnetic survey of 
Canada, with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, as well as field and observa- 
tory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The methods of seismology 
are employed not only to study interesting and economically important aspects of 
the earth’s crust in Canada, but also as part of world-wide investigations of the 
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earth’s interior. Gravity observations are carried on throughout Canada with a 
generally similar purpose, special attention being paid to methods of locating 
mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planefs and the material 
of interstellar space. The 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the 
world and through its use many important contributions have been made to 
astronomical knowledge. 


The Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and 
make available all the geographical data on Canada and on foreign countries that 
might be of use in promoting the economic, commercial and social welfare of Canada. 
The work is of two kinds—the compilation of geographical material of national 
significance, and geographical surveys in the field. The chief project at present is 
the compilation, in co-operation with various Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, of a new Atlas of Canada to replace the Atlas issued in 1915. 


The Dominion Coal Board.—The Dominion Coal Board was established by 
the Dominion Coal Board Act (R.8.C. 1952, ce. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 
1947. By this Act, the Board was constituted a Department of Government to 
advise on all matters relating to the production, importation, distribution and use 
of coal in Canada. The Board is also charged with the responsibility of advising 
upon and administering transportation subventions. ; 


Ancillary to these principal duties, the Board is empowered to undertake 
research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 
(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 


(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view 
to developing new uses therefor; 


(4) te position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in 
anada; 


(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted 
or used by persons dealing in coal; 


(6) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal; 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary 
for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the case of 
a national fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made 
available to meet Canadian requirements. 


Assistance by transportation subventions, which has been maintained in varying 
degrees during the past twenty-four years, was designed to further the movement 
of Canadian coals to some portions of Central Canada by equalizing as far as possible 
the laid-down costs of Canadian coals with imported coals. As these costs and the 
conditions of the Canadian coal industry are subject to variation, the Board must 
review from time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the assistance 
is required. The Orders in Council presently governing assistance on the shipment 
of coals from the several coal-producing provinces are as follows: Nova Scotia— 
P.C. 3253 of June 11, 1952, as amended; New Brunswick—P.C. 3252 of June 11, 
1952; Saskatchewan—P.C. 912 of Feb. 21, 1951, as amended; Alberta and Crowsnest 
Pass area of British Columbia—P.C. 1953-64 of Jan. 16, 1953. In addition, Order 
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in Council P.C. 1094 of Mar. 15, 1949, provides assistance on coal mined in the 
Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia where exported from Canadian seaports 
to foreign countries other than the United States and its territorial possessions or 
sold as fuel for ships’ stores. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, a total of 
2,586,042 tons was shipped under subvention and $4,623,696 was paid in assistance. 


Because of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for Canadian 
coal, the Board and its staff intensified its study of the relation of these competing 
sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 


On the matter of technical research as related to marketing and distribution, 
the Board continued to maintain close liaison with the Division of Fuels of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Under the auspices of the Board, a 
fourth Dominion-Provincial Conference on Coal Research was held at Ottawa on 
June 4 and 5, 1952, for the purpose of co-ordination and exchange of ideas. It was 
attended by delegates from the provincial governments and research bodies of 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, representatives from 
the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
together with federal representatives from the Dominion Coal Board and Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on the Supply to the Armed Forces of Fuel 


and Equipment for Heating continued its activities during the year. Furthermore, . 


at the request of several government departments for advice on coal matters, a 
Committee composed of senior purchasing agents of the various government 
departments was established and meetings were held throughout the year under the 
auspices of the Dominion Coal Board. 


The Board maintained its efforts to create a uniform system of coal-mine cost 
accounting which would provide an accurate presentation of the costs of production. 


Pursuant to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal (1946), 
the Board continued to work for a reduction in customs duties and sales tax on coal- 
mining machinery. As agent of the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
the Board continued to handle applications for loans under the Maritime Coal 
Production Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, ce. 173) and administer the loans granted 
thereunder. The Board also continued to administer payments under the Coke 
Bounty Act (1930, ¢. 6) which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the 
manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1953, 801,890 tons had been bonused at a cost of $396,935. 


The Dominion Coal Board consists of seven members including the Chairman _ 


who is its Chief Executive Officer with the status of a deputy-minister. The Board 
is responsible to, and subject to the direction of, the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (S.N.S., 1950, c. 3), 
the Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in 
the sinking of shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, 
crosscuts, raises and levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed 
under contract, the payment of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of 
bank loans. Any such work must be approved by the Department of Mines. The 
Government is also authorized to assist the mining industry to procure power on 


* Information supplied by the Departments of Mines or Mines Branches of the various provinces. 
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the most economical basis, and may guarantee the Nova Scotia Power Commission 
against any loss incurred on account of capital investments made for that purpose 
or revenue. Mining machinery and equipment that may be used in searching for, 
testing and mining minerals may be made available. through the Government. 
Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 

The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations 
considered necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover 
the appropriation, on payment, of unworked coal lands, operation of coal mines, 
loans or guarantees for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal 
Government in carrying out federal regulations made to secure increased production 
and economical distribution of coal from the mines of the Province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the New Brunswick Department of 
Lands and Mines examines mineral and rock specimens for prospectors and makes 


preliminary examinations of mineral prospects where requested. In addition, the 


Mines Branch distributes maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Quebec 
Department of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for mining 
development. Such work is done by contract under the supervision of departmental 
engineers. The Act gives the Department considerable latitude in this respect. 
In certain cases, major roads have been built to new mining districts and completely 
paid for; on the other hand, if a particular property requires a branch road from 
an established highway, the owner may be required to contribute a portion of 
the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settlements in the vicinity 
of operating mines, the Department regulates the use of land and permits the 
establishment of well-organized communities. The municipal organization of 
such communities is jointly administered by the Department of Mines and the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department maintains well-equipped laboratories for the benefit of 
prospectors, geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equip- 
ment for mineralogy, petrography, ore-dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assays, 
spectrography or X-ray. Quantitative and mineralogical determinations are made 
free, but quantitative analyses are made for a fee according to a tariff schedule. 
The Mining Act provides coupons to be used by prospectors in paying for such 


analyses. 


cu uy * 
PR 


At Val d’Or in western Quebec, the Department maintains a sampling and 
treatment plant where tests may be made on bulk samples and where precious 
metals may be recovered for prospectors at cost price. The treatment plant, which 
is fully equipped to carry out a wide variety of pilot-scale ore-dressing tests, is 
at the disposal of mine owners wanting to establish mill-flow sheets. At Thetford 
Mines, in the heart of the asbestos district, the Department maintains a laboratory 
where classification of asbestos is made according to standard designations or 
grades. The Province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories 
to assist mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of 
extracting, transforming and utilizing ores. 

The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work 
is divided between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance acrial mapping, 
the other doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual 
deposits or properties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. 
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The published reports on these investigations are distributed free upon request. 
During the field season, about 30 parties are maintained in different sections of 
the Province. In mining districts, offices in charge of resident geologists are main- 
tained to collect, preserve and compile geological information disclosed by mining 
explorations. The individual sheets of the compiled geology are made available 
to the public. 


The Department employs inspectors whose duties are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Two Mobile Mine Rescue 
Stations are also operated and a mine rescue training program conducted. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses at university level 
are organized each year at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships 
are granted each year to deserving undergraduates and post-graduates in mining, 
geology and metallurgy, thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers 
for the benefit of the mining industry. Lectures are given to prospectors at different 
localities throughout the Province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services 
of direct assistance to the mining industry within the Province, as_ briefly 
enumerated below. 


Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the 
recording of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title 
to mining lands. As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are 
prepared and kept up to date showing lands open for staking and recorded and 
patented claims therein. As new surveys are made or later data become available, 
maps are revised in line with such information. District Mining Recorders maintain 
offices at strategic locations throughout the Province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investi- 
gation is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports 
and geological maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In 
many of the active areas of the Province, resident geologists are engaged to gather, 
and make available to the public, information concerning geological conditions, 
exploration and development within their respective districts. One geologist 
specializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the staff to examine deposits 
of this order, investigate methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals, and 
to compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such products. Collec- 
tion and dissemination of information on ground water resources is also a function 
of a section of the Geological Branch. During the winter months courses of instruc- 
tion for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the Province. 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office, located in the East Block 
of the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free 
of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment 
work on mining claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, 
in addition to performing fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling 
plant mainly to assist the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt- 
silver ores. A Cable Testing Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the 
mines are periodically tested, is operated under the supervision of the Inspection 
Branch. 
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Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical 
works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men 
employed. District offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major 
mining centres of the Province. Mine rescue stations in the principal mining 
sections are operated under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Exhibitions —The Department each year presents displays pertaining to 
mining within the Province at such exhibitions as the Central Canada at Ottawa, 
the Canadian National at Toronto, and the Northern Ontario at Schumacher. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed 
through the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the 
Department. 

Library.—A mining library for departmental reference only is maintained 
within the Department. This library is comprised mainly of publications and 
maps of the Federal and Provincial Governments of Canada as well as of numerous 
periodicals and bulletins from the United States. 


Mining Roads.—The most recent service of the Department is the provision 
of mining roads. In general, two classes of road-building are envisioned under this 
program. The first class of road contemplated is a mining access road, financed 
solely by the Department, for the purpose of opening up favourable areas for explora- 
tion; the second class of road, undertaken jointly by the Department and local 
mining operators, is intended to assist in the provision of required service roads 
to such operators. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources offers four main services of assistance to the mining industry: 
(1) maintenance, by the Mining Recorder’s office at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all 
records essential to the granting and retention of titles to every mineral location 
in Manitoba; (2) compilation, by the geological staff of the Branch, of information 
pertinent to mineral occurrences of interest both in the past and the present and 
expansion of this information by a continuing program of geological mapping; 
(3) enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with industry, 
initiation of new practices, such as those concerned with mine ventilation and the 
training of mine rescue crews, which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and (4) maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the 
prospector and professional man alike in the classification of rocks and minerals 
and the evaluation of mineral occurrences. 


Saskatchewan.—The assistance given to the mining industry by the Saskat- 
chewan Government consists of: (1) the maintenance of a geology department, 
under a principal geologist; (2) resident geologists stationed in or near the principal 
mining areas; (3) geological survey parties and reports; (4) prospectors’ school, 
(5) prospectors’ assistance plan; and (6) native trainees plan. 

The Geology Department has its headquarters at Regina. The principal 
geologist and staff are available at all times to give information and other help to 
interested parties. 

Resident geologists are stationed at Uranium City, Goldfields and Prince 
Albert to give all possible assistance to prospectors in those areas. During the 
summer months, geological survey parties study and map attractive areas and 
prepare reports which are made available to anyone interested. 
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The prospectors’ school gives basic training in geology, mineralogy and pros- 
pecting and exploration techniques to future prospectors. Prospecting has become 
a skilled and specialized trade and instruction in this field will help young men to 
get a start in a profession very vital to the mining industry of Canada. 


The prospectors’ assistance plan, which is intended to encourage prospecting, 
assists bona fide prospectors by way of equipment and transportation and provides 
technical advice regarding geologically favourable areas. 


The native trainees plan has a twofold purpose: (1) to train the Indians and 
Metis in the northern part of the Province to recognize the common minerals so 
that, as they go about their usual work, they will be aware of mineral indications 
that may be of value; (2) to train them to a point where they may be used as prospec- 
tors for the exploration companies and, by so doing, extend their means of livelihood 
beyond the hunting and trapping field. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified 
in character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals 
regulates coal mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection 
and certification of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains 
safety standards and trains mine-rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are | 
served in a similar way by the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board. 
Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned with the prevention of waste 
of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and gas rights the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board also compiles periodic 
reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta 
which has made geological surveys of most of the Province and has carried forward 
projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has 
studied the occurrence, uses and analysis of Alberta coals and their particular 
chemical and physical properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, the up- 
grading and the cleaning of coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion 
loss, shatter and crushing strength, asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. The 
Council’s work with bituminous sands has helped with the development of the hot- 
water separation process and the operation of pilot plants. Studies have been made 
of glass sands, salt, fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. 


The Province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects 
of the mining industry when it was considered that their findings would be of 
assistance in developing such industries. In a recent move, the Province, together 
with the Canadian Association of Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western 
Canada Petroleum Association, has maintained a detailed supervisory and safety 
training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 


Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deduc- ~ 
tions provided for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the 
parallel provisions in the Federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides 
the following services: (1) detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the 
work of the Geological Survey of Canada; (2) free assaying and analytical work for 
prospectors registered with the Tsnanimtac (3) assistance in the field to the 
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prospector by departmental engineers and geologists; (4) grubstakes, limited to 
a maximum of $500, for prospectors; (5) assistance in the construction of mining 
roads and trails; and (6) inspection of mines to ensure safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.*—The Federal Government 
administers the mineral lands of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as well as 
those within Indian reserves and in National Parks. 


Mining laws and regulations covering the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
are administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Resources and Development. Grants issued for federal lands, the property of 
the Federal Government, in these regions reserve to the Crown the mines and 
‘minerals that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 
operation. 


Mining rights on vacant and certain other federal lands may be acquired by 
lease for a period usually of 21 years, renewable for further periods of like duration, 
on the terms and conditions specified in the various Acts and regulations relating to 
- federal lands. 


The disposal of minerals occurring in Indian reserves is subject to the consent 
of the Indians owning the reserve. 


The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are 
summarized in Report No. 828, entitled Mining Laws of Canada, issued in 1951 by 
the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. This 
publication also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal 
lands. Copies of these individual laws and regulations may be obtained by applying 
to the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, mentioned above. Another 
publication of interest in connection with mining regulations and available from the 
aforementioned Mines Branch is entitled Summary Review of Dominion Tax and 
Other Legislation Affecting Mining Enterprises in Canada. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. t—All mineral lands lying within 
the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


; The granting of land in any province, except Ontario and Nova Scotia, no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights 
are expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia, all minerals 
belong to the Crown except limestone, gypsum and building materials and, in granting 
land from the Crown, the right to these minerals goes with the title. Some early 
grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 


_ * Revised under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 


t Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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general minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, 
gas) and quarrying. Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, 
regulations may be summarized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, 
or minerals in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate 
laws and regulations apply in this division. In all provinces, except Alberta, a 
prospector’s or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search 
for mineral deposits, the licence being general in Some cases but limited in others. 
A claim of promising ground of a specified size may then be staked. This claim 
must be recorded within a time limit, with the payment of recording fees, except 
in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum must 
be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There is no time limit 
in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent 
one-fifth, must be performed and recorded before a Crown grant may be obtained. 
In Quebec, a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the 
excess may be carried forward for renewals of licence. Before mining can be com- | 
menced, a mining concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to produce an 
engineer’s report indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied most 
frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In the 
case of Newfoundland, the provincial mining tax has been modified since Confedera- 
tion on Mar. 31, 1949, to conform with the provincial obligations under the Federal- 
Provincial Tax Agreement and no other form of taxation or royalties exists. 


Fuels—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down 
together with the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. 
In Quebec, ordinary mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to 
their development, but stakings for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral 
oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 1,280 acres per claim. In some cases royalties 
are provided for. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. In the 
cases of petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually 
required. However, in Alberta, leases usually follow the exploration reservation 
whether or not any discovery is made, because exploration costs are applicable in 
part on the first year’s rental. In other provinces, except Manitoba, the discovery 
of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area 
subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, fees or a royalty on 
production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and 
the terms of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands, the quarry belongs to the 
owner; on Crown lands, mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained 
in accordance with the provisions of the law, although the rights to exploit peat 
or marl must be obtained by special licence. In British Columbia quarry rights 
are not reserved in Crown grants. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be 
obtained from the provincial authorities concerned. 
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Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production, as compared with other primary indus- 
tries in Canada, is indicated in Chapter IX, while its part in the foreign trade of 
Canada is dealt with in Chapter XXI. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral pro- 
duction go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest 
settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout 
the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Larlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


Except for the 1920-30 period, the value of Canada’s mineral production 
practically doubled each decade since the turn of the century. From $64,000,000 
in 1900, it rose to $107,000,000 in 1910 and $228,000,000 in 1920. In 1930 it was 
$280,000,000, rising to $530,000,000 in 1940 and $1,045,000,000 in 1950. Similarly, 
the revised index of physical volume of output from Gavadian mines (see p. 523) 
advanced from 37-6 (average 1935-39 =100) in 1920 to 63-9 in 1930 and 125-7 in 
1940.. In the next decade, however, the volume gain was not quite so rapid, the 
index standing at 145-4 in 1950 and 174-7 in 1952. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1952 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ik) 10, 221, 255 DIS MEO S Ie ee, es 230,434,726 | 22-21 || 1942...... 566,768,672 | 48-63 
US eis 16. 763,353 8-51 || 1932.....- 191,228,225 | 18-19 || 1943...... 530.053,966 | 44-94 
US ae 20,505, 917 As OS LOSSn cc crens 221, 495, 253 20-83 || 1944...... 485,819,114 40-67 
OU Ne Se 64, 420, 877 2-15 a 198452 555 278,161,590 25-90 || 1945. ....+ 498,755,181 41-32 
BO05 6. os 69,078,999 P1502 ||PI935 ee 312,344, 457 28-80 || 1946...... 502.816, 251 40-91 
BONDE So oiacs « 106, 823,623 | 15-29 || 19386...... 361,919,372 | 33-05 || 1947...... 644,869,975 | 51-38 
MO reer uetss. 137, 109, APA WASNT LOBT hac cre 457,359,092 | 41-41 |] 1948...... 820,248,865 | 63-97 
1920. 3.5 5s 227,859,665 | 26-63 |} 1938...... 441,823,237 | 39-62 || 19492..... 901,110,026 | 67-01 
ROZON2 2 so 226, 583.333 | 24-38 || 1939...... 474,602,059 |> 42-12 || 1950...... 1,045,450,073 | 76-24 
1929....... 310,850,246 | 31-73 || 1940...... 529,825,035 | 46-55 || 1951...... 1,245,483,595 | 88-33 
me 930) ... .. + 279,873,578 | 27-42 || 1941...... 560,241,290 | 48-69 || 1952P..... 1,278,365,516 | 90-66 
\ 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Includes value 


of Newfoundland production from 1949. 


Current Production.—Mineral production during 1952 was valued at 
$1,278,000,000, according to a preliminary estimate. This was the highest output 
value on record, being $33,000,000 or 2-6 p.c. above the 1951 total of $1,245,000,000. 
The outstanding gain was made by crude petroleum which was $27,000,000 above 
the 1951 value, but asbestos and cement were each up about $7,000,000 and iron ore 
about $3,000,000. On the other hand, the output values for the principal metals, 
including gold, nickel, copper, zinc and lead, were all below the corresponding totals 
for the previous year. 

The total output value of all metals was $728,000,000 in 1952 compared with 
$746,000,000 in 1951, a drop of 2-4 p.c. In volume of output the gains out- 
numbered the losses but these. advances were not sufficient to offset the price 
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declines during the year. The tonnage of zinc was up 12 p.c. but the total value 
declined nearly 2 p.c.; lead production increased 4 p.c. but the value dropped 8 p.c.; 
output of nickel was greater by 1-5 p.c. but the value was slightly lower than for 
the previous year; and gold production was up 0-6 p.c. in quantity but down 6 p.e. 
in value, the average price being $34:27 in 1952 compared with $36-85 in 1951. 
Copper production declined 4-5 p.c. and the increase in average price during the 
year was not sufficient to offset this decline, the value being down by nearly 1 p.c. 


The value of mineral fuels rose 13 p.c. to $262,000,000 in 1952. Crude petroleum 
gained 28 p.c. in quantity and 23 p.c. in value, and natural gas rose 10 p.c. in volume 
and 30 p.c. in value. The tonnage of coal declined 6-6 p.c. but the value was about 
the same as in 1951. 


The value of the non-metallics group was $124,000,000 in 1952, an increase of 
7 p.c. over 1951. The tonnage of asbestos shipments was slightly lower than in the 
previous year owing to decreased demand for short fibres, but the increase in the 
price of the longer fibres brought the total value to a new high. Sulphur in the 
form of pyrite, sulphuric acid and elemental sulphur gained 18-6 p.c. in quantity. 
The output of barite and fluorspar increased; gypsum, salt and nepheline syenite 
remained about the same; and feldspar and mica declined as compared with 1951. 


The value of most structural materials continued to rise; the group reaching a 
total of $164,000,000 in 1952 compared with $151,000,000 in 1951. Three new 
cement plants, one in each of the Provinces of Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
Quebec, contributed to a record output of that product, which advanced 8 p.c. 
in quantity and 18 p.c. in value over 1951. Brick and clay products, sand and 
gravel, and stone all advanced but the output of lime was nearly 3 p.c. lower than 
in 1951 in both tonnage and dollars. 


2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1959-52 


1950 1951 1952p 
Mineral a | — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Metallics 
PN RHRASLOVENA GAs am ae lb. 643, 540 215,586 | 6,702,164 | 1,486,713 | 2,500,000 1,125, 000 
Beryllium ore........ ton 29 7, 882 — — — — 
Bismuth erences lb. 191,621 431,147 230, 298 548, 504 180,217 405, 488 
Cadmaiumiee ee. saa . - 848,406 | 1,968,302 | 1,326,920 | 3,556,145 | 1,004,623 2,971,511 
Cobalta Pees wee e 583, 806 964, 003 951,607 | 1,999,612 1,303, 400 2,806, 000 
Copper weanisa eee “1528, 418, 296 |123, 211,407 |539,941,589 |149, 026,216 515,413,485 | 147,849,770 
Golde eae rods oz. t.| 4,441,227 |168,988,687 | 4,392,751 |161,872,873 | 4,419,570 | 151,458,664 
ANGUS RAE ee “s 4,952 12,083 582 1,368 400 900 
Troniore eee eee ton 3,605,261 | 23,413,547 | 4,680,510 | 31,141,112 | 5,205,058 | 34,186,286 
Jronsingotsi ee ae ee 1,697 138, 284 15, 554 77, 142 31,500 1,302, 000 

Cadi ene sc eee Ib. 831,394,128 | 47,886,452 316,462,751 | 58,229,146 |329,758,679 |. 53,321,978 
Magnesium and cal- 

CUTE eg vt 33 1,545,011 me 3,618, 219 uh 4,613,995 
Molybdenite.......... iY 103, 550 60, 059 381, 596 228, 958 497,735 298, 641 
Mickelt W342 he =, “(247,317,867 |112,104,685 |275, 806,272 |151,269,994 |280,013,300 | 150,908,900 
Palladium, rhodium, 

iridium, ete........ oz. t. 148,741 | 7,578,144 164,905 | 7,950, 107 149, 600 7,311, 407 
Pitchblende products....... 1 1 1 1 1 t 
Pl scinuiney aren see oz. t 124,571 | 10,255,929 | 153,483 | 14,542,515 120,300 | 10,736,775 
Selentuaay) sos eee lb. 261,973 633,975 382,603 | 1,239,633 265, 600 841, 100 
DLL Veree de enietemn aie oz. t.| 23,221,431 | 18,767,561 | 28,125,825 | 21,865,467 | 24,375,853 | 20,366,026 
Tellurium sete lb 10,075 19,143 8,913 , 400 13, 700 30, 200 

ThE 6B GAL PRA ea We Ber i 2 796, 403 828, 259 346, 718 494,073 212,000 254, 400 
LaitaniniM Orel wea ton ih 7,706 1,674 9,790 51 456 
Tungsten concentrates. lb. 284,078 160,343 2, 833 7,098 1,222,262 3, 666, 786 

IN GRR A RC ee “1626, 454, 598 | 98,040,145 |682,224,335 |135, 762,643 |764,112,772 | 133,459,938 

Totals, Metallics......... 617,238,340 745,588,728 727,916,221 


1 Not released for publication. 
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2.— Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1950-52—concluded 
1950 1951 1952p 
Mineral = BR 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Non-metallics 
(excluding Fuels) 
Arsenious oxide....... lb. 794,091 52/029") §2:353 362 129,435 | 1,530,000 98, 000 
FARDIOSUOS So occ s see ean ton 875,344 | 65,854,568 973,198 | 81,584,345 966,382 | 88,823,271 
BERNESE coe 6 ak hc. see ie 4 T Gahite 750,378 PSAs letod ola 119, 333 1,364, 703 
BMBLOMNULC s: 0)... 5 3 49 1,665 92 3,148 25 1,100 
OF bt ae a 35,548 428, 401 40,749 551, 097 21,760 346, 048 
AUOFSDAL o.oo. wes 64,213 | 1,553,004 (AoA SOn Sco 83,353 2,503, 167 
Garnets rock......... 3 240 — — — — 
RSPADMIGOs.. 22.25 sles ¥ 3,586 390, 815 1,569 231,167 2,030 255, 426 
RGTIGUSUONC: foe's soe 100 10, 000 60 6, 000 12 720 
MPATISUID, oP coe. ss vai Mg 3,666,336 | 6,707,506 | 3,802,692 | 5,880,853 | 3,592,917 6, 073,389 
Prom Ox1deG. 0.0.0.0 se. ee 13, 696 262, 632 13,342 262,277 11,847 226, 037 
‘Magnesitic dolomite, brucite ee 1,717,879 rae DAS lio ae 2,914, 272 
MEICGE Te tc oa aaah lb. 3, 879, 209 252,611 | 4,961,508 447,650 | 1,990,827. 139, 884 
Mineral water..... imp. gal. 318, 829 158, 897 325, 300 146,971 322,500 145, 450 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 65, 638 842, 886 81,108 | 1,114,943 85, 500 1,116,500 
BACB EIITOSS cfs ck cokes be 75,195 | 2,256,870 76,809 | 2,483,008 77, 258 2,372,168 
Phosphate rock....... e 129 1,069 6 94 — — 
PTE UTI Serche os aroun 0 0.70'6's - 1,730,695 | 1,740,268 | 1,904,885 | 2,258,468 | 1,783,267 2,467, 267 
io) Ee S 858,896 | 7,011,306 964,525 | 7,905,977 992, 007 7,507,315 
men brick. .... 06 .!6< M 2 26 408, 813 3,510 465, 229 3,506 586, 413 
Soapstone and tale.... ton 32, 604 364, 635 24,846 283, 624 26, 048 297,516 
Sodium sulphate...... ee 130,730 | 1,615,867 192°874 I) 25380, 000 156,308 1,709,140 
SIO eS eee ea oe 301,172 | 2,189,660 371,790 | 8,120,785 441,271 4,096, 615 
Titanium dioxide..... “ 1,596 149,565 14,123 738,577 42,000 1, 260, 000 
Totals, Non-metallics.... See 94,721,564 115,706,983 124,304,401 
Fuels 
BONNE ea 05's crore choi 's ton | 19,139,112 |110,140,399 | 18,586,823 |109,038,835 | 17,360,000 | 109, 420,000 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 67,822,230 | 6,433,041 | 79,460,667 | 7,158,920 | 87,591,200 9,305,610 
12h ge a eee ton 58 580 50 1005 10 100 
Petroleum, crude... bbl. | 29,043,788 | 84,619,937 | 47,615,534 |116,655, 238 | 60,864,500 | 143,372,540 
Totals, Fuels:........... . 201,193,957 232,854,093 262, 098, 250 
Structural Materials 
Clay products, brick, 
MENG Ree aie vanishes ct Se she Re 21,790, 888 3 23,527,656 fe _ 24, 418,693 
SOMONE. 2 vases tease bbl. | 16,741,826 | 35,894,124 | 17,007,812 | 40,446,288 | 18,350,964 | 47,623,129 
ee ton 1,124,188 | 12,281,084 1,241,041 | 14,082,520 1, 209, 653 13, 683, 485 
Sand and gravel...... 8 73,095,163 | 36,434,759 | 92,972,821 | 44,627,559 | 96,470,881 49,121,048 
Sad: ae - 18,087,064 | 25,895,357 | 18,676,706 | 28,649,768 | 17,811,808 | 29,200, 289 
Totals, Structural 
PPEACOPEAIS. 9.5 oo 0c- 5 5.5.00 132,296,212 151,333,791 164,046, 644 
Grand Totals........... 1,045,450,073 1,245,483,595 1,278,365,516 


1Sulphur content of pyrite shipped and estimated sulphur contained in 


from smelter gases. 


the sulphuric acid made 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—lIn order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 


in each year. 


Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 


values of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in 


Tables 1 and 2. 
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3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1943-52 


Mineral 
METALLICS 

COppete aoc a ie aes era 
Goldesssee Ae ee eee eae 
i Orato eG. eerie aes rs eee 
INiekel 3 ieee Sao edhe eae ese Bees 
Platinumemetalss-sae scr emeete tiie tele 
SVT 35 oc soe ne eee eels 
VAR Cae ee ERE TROD 3 ory oom 

TROPALS eV ETATLLICS) oy. 8 opie aeriels aie 


NON-METALLICS (EXCLUDING FUELS) 


Asbestos 


ee 
a 
Tew were reer ree ereooresr aero eesee 
sew eee were sere roe eereersesrosoeeons 


Sulphur 


re 


Torauts, Non-Merattics! 


eC ee 


Natural gas 


ee) 


Petroleum 


bee eee rere eee eerresresevresen 


Torats, FUELS 


a ee 


SrRucTURAL MATERIALS 
Glayzpreducts see: nae eee: aus wees 


Cement 


Sr ee ee 
ee 
a} 


TorTaLs, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS.. 


Grand Totals 


ea 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
12-7 | 13-4] 11-9 | 9-3 
26-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 20-7 
3-1| 2:8] 3-5] 4:8 
13-5 | 14-2 | 12-4] 9-0 
g6)| 1-74 25s4al 2-8 
te iso" lt aiedaie ae 
4-6 | 4:9 | 16-71 7-3 
67-3 | 63-5 | 63-6 | 57-8. 
44| 4-2] 4.6] 5-0 
0-3] 0-3] 0-4] 0-7 
0-3] 0-3} 0-3| 0-3 
0-8 | 0-8] 0-8] 0-7 
O:3 Oecd 04 eo 
7:3| 7-7] 8-0] 87 
11-9 | 14-5 | 13-5 | 15-0 
2-5| 23] 2-5] 2-4 
3-1| 3-2] 2-7] 3-0 
"17-5 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 20-4. 
12] 1-4] 1-8] 2-4 
2.2; 2-4] 2-9] 4-0 
13] 1-4] 1-3] 14 
Pe eat a Sas ele es 
425 | 9-6" ade Gale eee 
“7-9 | 8-8 | 9-7-| 13-1. 
100-0 |100-0 |100-0 (100-0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


1947 


p.c. 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
p.c. | p.c. eS p.c. | p.c. 
13-1 | 11-6 | 11-8 | 11-9 | 11-6 
15-1 | 16-5 | 16-2 | 13-0 | 11-8 
7-3| 56| 4:6] 4-7| 4-2 
10-6 | 11-0./40-7 | 12-1 | 11-8 
2-0| 2-2| 1-7] 1-8] 1-4 
dey Spal eS pedal orien 
g-0| 8-5] 9-4] 10-9 | 10-4 
"59-6 | 59-8 | 59-0 | 59-9 | 57-0 
a iee @ ol eee et aie 
0-7] 0-6| 0-6] 0-5| 0-5 
0-3 | 0-2] 0-2] 0-21 0-2 
0-6] 0-6| 0-7 | 0-6] 0-6 
0-2} 0-2] 0-2] 0-2] 0-3 
7 ea | rd ooo oo oeme 
13-0 | 12-3 | 10-5 | 8-7] 8-6 
1-9| 1:3 | 0-6:))0-6| O27 
4-6] 6-8| 8-1| 9-4} 11-2 
“19-5 | 20-4 | 19-3 | 18-7 | 20-5. 
get! | 2:0] ded te Aouad 
3-4| 3-6| 3-4] 3-2] 3-7 
eae a eres eRe ce 
3-7 | 3-5 | 3B-| 861538 
2.2} 2:3) 2-5] 2-3] 2:3 
"42-7 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 12-1 | 12-8. 
100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-9 


A revised index of the physical volume of mineral production has been prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based on the period 1935-39.* This index 
supersedes, from 1935 to 1952, the index published in previous editions of the 


Year Book. 


* The construction of this index, which is a component of the revised index of industrial production, 
is described in DBS Reference Paper, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-51. 
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The total volume of mineral output attained a wartime peak in 1941 when the 
production index stood at 132. Principally because of the steady recession in the 
mining of gold and other principal metals during the next five years, the index 
gradually declined and reached a ten-year low point of 97 in 1946. Since then, 
sharp gains in the production of petroleum and other non-metals, together with a 
moderate increase in metals output, resulted in a sustained advance to a record high 
level of 175 in 1952. 


4.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1935-52 
(1935-39 =100) 


Mineral 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Metallics—-- 

Calta eens 78°3 89-5 Q Fie tee 1D iid ad ile alee OG eS fo Ou tend Loe 87°3 
soit Wiget Cee eI RO ie Sex 80-3 88-7 111-0 107-4 111-9 115-5 105-2 100-1 84-1 
MBO PCT ee sicas orate. seus eves 82-2 82-6 103-9 112-1 119-3 128-6 126-2 118-4 112-9 
IN ACICOL anni Sc ctsie ae oo ciad lb 71°4 87-6 116-0 108-7 116-6 126-7 145-6 147-1 148-6 
WR lela Se. yrctenatae, 87-3 98-7 106-0 107-8 100-0 121-5 118-5 132-0 114-5 
UNOKD., Gen GBS ae See ene eee 89-0 92-4 102-7 106-0 109-4 117-7 142-2 161-2 169-7 


ROEUMOUEN << 5 cate et ee whe os 61-3 86-5 107-6 106-1 138-5 148-5 167-7 89-3 83-8 
PS ISCSEOS oie site os sre lecegs: seus 66-8 90-6 127-5 97-3 117-8 109-2 142-2 129-4 137-1 

BIG Ss ts Reels eee es 86-4 94-5 110-6 105-9 102-5 112-0 135-9 157-3 164-8 

Fuels— 

CISEG Ae geen ee Pee 92-2 101-1 105-9 95-2 105-6 118-5 122-0 125-9 116-8 
RPOTTOLCUN sine fierce > reise 35-0 36-3 71-2 168-4 189-2 207-7 245-0 250-6 243-0 
Natural gas. \.c5 coh ees 80-7 95-4 103-7 105-9 114-3 126-8 121-4 114-5 97-4 

Total Mining........ 79-5 89-2 103-8 109-4 118-0 125-7 132-0 129-5 116-1 


Metallics— 
Oho IG oe AE oe ee 69°8 64-4 67-6 73°3 84-3 98-3 105-8 104-0 106-5 
PSPUVGEER Eos cf ao 6 «oben ote 66-1 62-7 60-7 60-5 77-9 81-2 104-8 102-7 113-3 
MOURN OE eens oes cere eet 107-3 93-2 72-2 88-5 94-5 99-0 93-4 95-1 91-2 
INT Cl go] ESR a Sere te <r 141-6 126-5 99-1 122-2 135-9 132-8 127-7 141-2 144-2 
Ligeti Seen 78-6 89-4 91-2 83°3 86-1 67-7 64-6 61-6 65-1 
VERON oe xs oreo. hee é 153-1 143-8 130-8 115-5 130-1 141-5 145-9 153-0 170-6 


DP UGMER es os 6 tow ste soi 98-5 | 117-3 | 210-1 | 280-0 | 349-3] 346-4] 403-6 | 371-4] 370-3 
(SS a ee 120-9 | 135-5 | 150-3] 163-1] 176-9 | 141-8 | 218-5 | 245-3 | 245-2 
BURT O Rete <.oish« sens stevate aie" 168-3 | 161-8 | 129-5 | 178-9] 177-7 | 181-2 | 207-2 | 283-1 | 234-6 


Fuels— 
SUSI Os cass oe os 112-3 106-6 115-6 101-7 120-6 124-4 | 122-9 119-4 | 112-9 
PETIOICUIMN.. 2. .j.. ss « oe 244-1 205-1 183-4 186-0 297-0 515-0 703-4 |1,161-0 |1, 490-6 
Watural’gas...........-- 93-1 96-5 94-0 | 102-6 112-7 110-6 | 116-9 150-8 | 188-3 
Total Mining........ 104-1 | 100-9 97-1 | 106-2 | 122-2 | 131-7 | 145-4] 161-8 | 174-7 


Is 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1943, that Province accounted for 44 p.c. of Canada’s total, but its 
share has declined steadily to 34 p.c. in 1952. Alberta’s share of the total showed the 
greatest increase in the ten-year period, rising from 9 p.c. to 15 p.c. accounted 
for by the tremendous increase in the crude petroleum output of that Province. 
The proportion contributed by Quebec increased in the same period from 19 p.c. to 


21 p.c. and by British Columbia from 12-9 p.c. to 13-5 p.c. 


In the same comparison, 


Saskatchewan’s share decreased from 5-0 p.c. to 3:8 p.c., Manitoba’s from 2-5 p.e. 


to 1-9 p.c., and Nova Scotia’s from 5-6 p.c. to 5-0 p.c. 


Newfoundland produced 


about 3 p.c. of the total mineral production of Canada in 1952. As compared with 
1951, gains in value were registered for all provinces except Ontario, Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


5.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1899-1910 are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 345; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, 


p. 323; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 323. 


Year 


New- 


foundland 


$ 


27,583,615 
25, 824, 047 
32, 410, 443 


Saskat- 
chewan 
$ 

26, 735, 984 
22, 291, 848 
22, 336, 074 
24, 480, 900 
32,594, 016 
34,517, 208 
36, 054, 536 
35, 983, 923 
51,032, 953 
48, 646, 557 


32, 898,734 


Nova 
Scotia 


$ 
29,979, 837 
33,981,977 
32, 220, 659 
35, 350, 271 
34, 255, 560 
56, 400, 245 
56, 092, 830 
59, 482,173 
59,727, 256 


63,541, 473 


Alberta 


$ 
48,941,210 
51, 066, 662 
51,753, 237 
60, 082, 513 
67, 432, 270 
93, 211,229 
113,728, 425 
135, 758, 940 
168,144,211 
197,333, 166 


Br ie alg Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
$ $ $ $ 
3,676, 834 101,610,678 | 232,948,959 13, 412, 266 
4,133, 902 90,182,553 | 210,706,307 13, 830, 406 
4,182,100 91,518,120 | 216,541,856 14, 429, 423 
4,813, 166 92,785, 148 191,544, 429 16, 403, 549 
5, 812, 943 115,151,635 | 249,797,671 18, 236, 763 
7,003, 285 152,038,867 | 294,239,673 26,081,349 
7,134, 009 165,021,513 | 328,368,644 23, 839, 638 
12,756,975 | 220,176,517 | 366,801,525 32,691,173 
9,564,617 | 255,530, 071 444, 667, 203 30, 045, 992 
12,035,360 | 267,259,931 438, 535, 875 24, 897, 069 
Columbia | ‘Territory | ‘Territories | Canada 
$ $ $ $ 
68, 442, 386 1, 625, 819 2,679, 993 530, 053, 966 
57, 246, 071 939, 319 1, 440, 069 485, 819, 114 
64, 063, 842 1, 239, 058 470,812 || - 498,755,181 
74, 622, 846 1,693, 904 1,039, 525 502, 816, 251 
116,772, 621 2,095, 508 2,720, 988 644, 869,975 
148, 223, 614 4,265,910 4,267,485 820, 248, 865 
136,385, 911 5, 099, 176 6, 801, 729 901,110, 026 
138, 888, 205 9,035, 696 8,050, 899 || 1,045, 450, 073 
176, 278, 932 9,793,170 8,288, 747 || 1,245, 483, 595 
172,907, 416 11,276, 221 9,033,714 || 1,278,365, 516 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, silver and zinc. These metals are dealt with individu- 
ally in the following paragraphs. In addition, there are a number of metals produced 
in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous 
ores (see Tables 2 and 6). 


Copper.—Copper production declined about 4-5 p.c. in 1952 to 258,000 tons 
from 270,000 tons in 1951, owing mainly to the closing of the Sherritt Gordon mine 
on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan border in September 1951. In Nova Scotia, a new 
mill began operations in April 1952, producing about 416 tons of contained copper 
before the year-end. In each of the other provinces the tonnage estimated for 1952 
was slightly less than that for 1951. 

About 48 p.c. of Canada’s copper comes from the nickel-copper mines in the 
Sudbury district of Ontario. Converter copper is produced and further treated at 
Copper Cliff, and nickel-copper matte produced at Falconbridge is exported to 
Norway for refining. Mines in northern Quebec account for 26 p.c. of Canada’s 
copper output. These ores are treated at Noranda to produce copper anodes which 
are shipped to Montreal for refining. Mines in the Flin Flon area of northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan accounted for 16 p.c. of the 1952 copper production. 
As already mentioned, Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited ceased operations completely 
at Sherridon, Man., in September 1951 and expect to be in full operation at Lynn 
Lake, Man., in the latter part of 1953. Lynn Lake copper concentrates will be 
processed at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., where a $17,000,000 refinery is under con- 
struction, also scheduled for operation in the last quarter of 1953. British Columbia 
mines account annually for about 8 p.c. of Canada’s copper, and concentrates 
produced in that area are exported to the United States for treatment. Concentrates 
from Newfoundland, amounting to about 1 p.c. of the total, are exported to Belgium 
and to the United States. 

Output of refined copper at 197,000 tons in 1952 was about 20 p.c. below the 
1951 production. Because of a strike at a Montreal refinery, some blister anodes 
were exported to the United States for refining. 

The use of refined copper in Canada in 1952 was estimated at 132,000 tons, 
about 60 p.c. being rolled into wire rods and 40 p.c. utilized for brass, bronze and 
miscellaneous purposes. Exports amounted to 114,000 tons, a 6-p.c. increase over 
the 107,000 tons exported in the previous year. Shipments to the United Kingdom 
dropped to 41,600 tons from 52,000 tons in 1951. 


7.—Copper Production, by Province, with Total Value, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1866-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 272; for 1911-28 in 
the 1939 edition, p. 335; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 331. 


Bs Canada 
New- . . Saskat- | British | ee 
Year uadland Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba) Ghewan | Columbia Kee ae 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
Wee eae th, os ctei. om 65,582 | 138,920 19, 007 42,974 21,112 || 287,595 | 67,170,601 
LL) LS bad 54,027 | 142,654 21,939 36, 757 18,152 || 273,5351) 65,257,1721 
SS oS Res 51,342 | 119,726 20, 563 32,950 12,876 || 237,457 | 59,322,261 
MORO RRS Siac e's totes Ree 34,899 89,712 19, 250 31,356 8,750 |i 183,968 | 46,632,093 
LY 2 Boe 42,561 113, 934 15,316 33,151 20,900 225,862 | 91,541, 888 
ASM Tales Side an 48,813 120, 383 18,960 31,074 21,502 240,732 |107,159, 756 
LNCLY Oo ae 3,617 67, 822 113, 042 16,960 34,960 27,055 263,457 |104,719, 151 
LON Si. re aeoel 72,891 117,210 20,817 28,982 21, 086 264,209 |123, 211, 407 
BOB ksiic% wile 2,899 68,866 | 128,808 15, 839 31,625 21,932 || 269,9711|149, 026,216! 
a ae 2,848 68,299 | 124,737 9,190 30,356 21,857 || 257, 70721147, 849, 7702 
Neen een nee 8 8 eee 
1 Includes 6 tons valued at $1,428 produced in N.W.T. in 1944 and 1 ton valued at $536 in 1951. 2 Tn- 


cludes 416 tons valued at $237,387 produced in Nova Scotia and 2 tons valued at $1,427 produced in N.W.T. 
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Gold.—Despite a drop in value in 1952 of $10,400,000 to $151,500,000, gold 
was still Canada’s leading mineral although it exceeded nickel only by a very narrow 
margin. Quantity production was up slightly to 4,420,000 oz. t. from 4,393,000 oz. t. 
in 1951. However, because of the favourable exchange position of the Canadian 
dollar in relation to the United States dollar, the price realized by gold producers in 
Canada averaged only $34.27 per_oz. t. in 1952 compared with $36.85 per oz. t. in 
1951. Beginning at $35.19 per oz. t. in January, the price, in Canadian dollars, 
declined to a low of $33.59 in September and closed out the year at $33.97. Gains 
in output of 16 p.c. in the Northwest Territories and 4 p.c. in Quebec more than 
offset slight declines in Ontario and the other producing provinces. Ontario’s mines 
accounted for 55-6 p.c. of the total output and Quebec’s mines for 25-1 p.c. 


8.— Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1943-52 


Nore.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for 1862-1910, inclusive, 
will be found in the 1916-17 Year Book, pp. 268-270; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, pp. 336-337; and for 1929-42 
in the 1946 edition, p. 332. 


= - Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
ear — —_———— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t: $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
O43 eae 4,129 158,967 | 922,533 | 35,517,521 | 2,117,215 |. 81,512,777 
TH aoe e 5, 840 224,840 | 746,784 | 28,751,184 | 1,731,836 | 66,675,686 
Oye Be Gals 3,291 126,704 | 661,608 | 25,471,908 | 1,625,368 | 62,576,668 
LOAG cee ae 4,321 158,797 | 618,339 | 22,723,958 | 1,813,333 | 66,639,988 
TNS y fs 5 aera 1,271 44,485 | 598,127 | 20,934,445 | 1,944,819 | 68,068,665 
1948....... Rie AnD 188 6,580 | 770,625 | 26,971,875 | 2,095,377 | 73,338,195 
1949. 9, 269 333, 684 64 2,304 | 964,184 | 34,710,624 | 2,354,509 | 84,762,324 
TO50R AS 9, 254 352,115 65 2,473 | 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 | 2,481,110 | 94,406,236 
195 lee 8,515 313,778 17 626 | 1,067,306 | 39,330,226 | 2,462,979 90,760, 776 
1952 Pees 8,030 275,188 1,564 53,598 | 1,109,677 | 38,028,631 | 2,458,359 | 84,247,963 
Veur Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t. $ OZnab $ oz. t $ oz. t. $ 
1943 78 ne CA HES | BERRA 7/ 174,090 | 6,702,465 21 808 | 241,346 9,291,821 
1944e ee 74,168 | 2,855,468 122,782)" 4,727, 107, 51 1, 963 196, 857 7,578,994 
1045S. oak 70,655 | 2,720,218 108,568 | 4,179,868 7 269 186, 854 7,193,879 
1 940e eee 79,402 | 2,918,024 112,101 4,119,712 110 4,042 136, 242 5, 006, 893 
1OAT ER eee 72,906 | 2/5515, 710 93,747 | 3,281,145 78 2,730 | 249,011 8,715, 385 
GA Sheree 106,176 | 3,716,160 87.927 | 3,077,445 78 2,730 | 306,998 10, 744, 930 
1949 ho 137,399 4,946,364 94,208 | 3,391,488 115 4,140 | 304,307 10,955, 052 
195 One (OTe 25m lee eo oon o 79,784 | 3,035,781 152 5,784 | 290,490 | 11,053,144 
105] ee 163,914 | 6,040,231 110,216 | 4,061,460 97 3,574 | 289,992 10, 686, 205 
1952222 142, 003 4, 866, 443 89,190 | 3,056,541 88 8,016 | 285,545 9,785, 627 
x7 Yukon Territory Northwest Territories Canada 
ear we 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t $ oz. t $ oz. t $ 
1943. ONE. Sak tates pote eta ee 41,160 | 1,584,660 59,032 | 2,272,732 || 3,651,301 | 140,575,088 
TO44:, SM, Re cones ate anise cpateas Bee go: 23,818 916,993 20,775 799,888 |} 2,922,911 | 112,532,073 
1945 SR. Saas Seer pete See ek ee leu ol 1,221,258 8,655 333,218 || 2,696,727 | 103,823,990 
1946), SEF ehh aor a Sie ele See ie Se, 45, 286 1,664, 260 23,420 860,685 || 2,832,554 | 104,096,359 
LOA 7), SR Ss rte ee ee ee 47,745 | 1,671,075 62,517 | 2,188,095 || 3,070,221 | 107, 457, 735 
1948. SA. ela hes eh ce Mee coere 60,614 | 2,121,490 |} 101,625 | 3,556,875 || 3,529,608 | 123,536, 280 
1940), Fo ae) See oe eee 81,970 | 2,950,920 177,493 | 6,389,748 || 4,123,518 | 148,446,648 
1950: 55 Ae yet en sey eae eee 93,339 | 8,551,549 | 200,663 | 7,635,227 || 4,441,227 | 168,988. 687 
TOD LT BUA SS roe tena eee 77,504 | 2,856,022 | 212,211 7,819,975 || 4,392,751 | 161,872,873 
LOSZDN AR Acts aerate cai aoe tera 78,869 | 2,702,841 | 246,245 | 8,438,816 || 4,419,570 | 151, 458, 664 


——————— —— — — — —————————————SSSsSsesSseseseseses 
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Iron Ore.—Production of iron ore in 1952 at 5,200,000 tons was the largest on 
record, being about 11 p.c. over the 1951 figure. 
for by an increase in shipments from British Columbia mines. The tonnage mined 
in Newfoundland and Ontario decreased about 5 p.c. to 1,600,000 tons and 2,700,000 
tons, respectively. 


This gain was almost all accounted 


Developments under way in the iron-ore industry give promise of greatly 
increased production within the next few years. The Wabana mine in N ewfoundland 
was closed down on Apr. 1, 1953, in order that radical improvements might be made 
in production methods. 
in the year. 
Steep Rock and Michipicoten fields during 1952 and production gains will be regis- 
tered in the near future. There is definite evidence that Ontario is becoming a 
major source of iron ore and that other fields will be added to those now in production, 
including the low-grade deposit near Marmora in eastern Ontario which will be 
producing in 1954. Most encouraging progress is being made in the enormous task 
of developing the Quebec-Labrador iron deposits for production, a project involving 
the expenditure of $200,000,000. Its initial objective of 10,000,000 tons annually 
is expected to begin in 1954. New deposits of medium-grade iron ore have been 
discovered near Ungava Bay, nearly 1,000 miles north of Quebec city. The area 
is stated to possess almost unlimited tonnage, mainly on the surface and easily 


Operations on an increased scale will be commenced later 
In Ontario, heavy development programs were prosecuted in the 


mined. 


Exports from Canadian iron mines totalled 3,800,000 tons in 1952, including 
700,000 tons to the United Kingdom, 337,000 tons to Germany, 794,000 tons to 


Japan and 2,000,000 tons to the United States. 


tons, mostly from the United States. 


Imports were in excess of 4,000,000 


9. —Iron-vre Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Sveel 
Ingots and Castings, 1943-52 


Note. ee for 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 378; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p. 340; and for 1929- 42 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


Tron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments Production of Steel 
Year from Nae of Ferro- Ingots 
Canadian S noti Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines oe Castings 
short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 
OS tarde ene toate eterscte fogs 641, 294 345,722 | 1,412,547 | 1,758,269 197,094 3,004, 124 
USS Se ae raetben er ee 5d3, 202 395,802 | 1,456,826 | 1,852,628 182, 428 3,024, 410 
ENE Soden ac Rae gale hae cee tear eee 1,135, 444 374,302 | 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178, 214 2,877,927 
eer hA cis tien sate le atte © 1,549, 523 317,180 1,089, 072 1,406, 252 137, 822 2,327,280 
PUMPS css c ialsh dk gies oe 1,919,366 354,789 | 1,606,787 | 1,962,848! 227, 123 2,945,952 
BM oe Ae sb ters scl olin o/s 1,337, 244 438,430 | 1,687,309 | 2,125,739 232,734 3, 200, 480 
LAY 0 Ge edn See 3, 675, 096 472,885 | 1,681,600 | 2,154,485 202, 092 3,190,377 
NES BAS pees CL oe ne 3, 605, 261 513,029 | 1,804,092 | 2,317,121 180, 499 3,383, 575 
DRIER tae otk. Pairs es be as 4,680,510 485,900 | 2,066,993 | 2,552, 893 266, 252 3,568,720 
Min z ered s 2 weieS «Rey once So 5, 205, 058 395,262 | 2,286,803 | 2,682,065 232, 036 3,721, 692 


1 Includes production of 1,272 tons in British Columbia. 
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Lead.—Although lead production in British Columbia, the principal producing 
province, was slightly lower in 1952 than in 1951, substantial advances in other 
areas brought about an over-all increase of 4 p.c. The total production, which 
includes refined lead and recoverable lead in ores and concentrates exported, was 
164,879 tons in 1952 as compared with 158,231 tons in 1951. Newfoundland showed 
an increase of 12 p.c. to 18,348 tons, Quebec an increase of 34 p.c. to 10,401 tons and 
Yukon Territory an advance of 45 p.c. to 9,123 tons. Nova Scotia had a production 
of 871 tons in 1952, the first since 1939. 


The Canadian price for refined lead was 19-50 cents per lb. in January 1952, 
dropping to 15-98 in May, 14-08 in October and 13-50 in December. Because of 
these recessions, the value of output, amounting to $53,300,000, was about 8 p.c. 
below the 1951 total. 

Exports of refined lead increased to 130,000 tons in 1952 from 106,000 tons in 
1951. Shipments to the United States rose to 100,000 tons from 60,000 tons in 
1951 while sales to the United Kingdom dropped to 27,000 tons from 35,000 tons. 


10.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1943-52 


Nors.—Figures for 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1929 Year Book, p. 367; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p. 341; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity ‘Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TO4S) 2. Fee Rea ets eee eee 22D OSU Ma LOyOLO 04 Ie | O48 arene eran 167, 251 60,344, 146 
EO 4A SY, Bete alah Bakes ce raetk 152229 [eee 0G AGO! MO 4 Ola: aeneeren ee hee 159,775 50, 488, 879 
1945. cceihe tates Accs ee sto 17S ANTE NVA 840) 25 an TODO is matey hone etree 165, 697 47, 886, 452 
140 NA Geka ree a ote ee 17629879 1 128; SOS, 2oUM al OS lee ee eee ee eee 158, 231 58,229, 146 
LOA 7 Soar eaiaeem Meee. Mornin 161,668 +) 44, 200 2a Ob 2D ites ee ee 164, 879 53,321,978 
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Nickel.—About 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel comes from the Sudbury area in 
northern Ontario. There are two large operators in this district, International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited which has a smelter at Copper Cliff and a 
nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ont., and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 
which operates a smelter at the mine site but exports the matte to Norway for 
refining. Some nickel was recovered in the form of oxides and salts from cobalt 
ores treated at the Deloro smelter of Deloro Smelting and Refining Company. 


Output of nickel in all forms in 1952 was 140,000 tons compared with 138,000 
tons in 1951, including refined nickel, nickel in oxide and the recoverable nickel in 
matte shipped for export. The 1952 figure was close to the record of 144,000 tons 
produced in 1943. Because of the exchange situation, the average price for refined 
nickel at 55 cents per lb., Canadian funds, was slightly lower than for 1951 so that 
the output value of $150,900,000 was slightly below the 1951 total. 

Exports of refined nickel in 1952 totalled 77,000 tons, going mostly to the 
United States. Shipments of nickel in matte and oxide for export amounted to 
65,000 tons including 28,000 tons to the United Kingdom, 21,000 tons to the United 
States and 15,000 tons to Norway. Canadian consumption of refined nickel 
amounts to about 2,500 tons annually. 


11.— Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1929 Year Book, p. 368; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p. 342; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 333. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TW Eire trees Sees ar eae TAA NOOQ slat Odo 2o LO SO r coe tt ote teem see el score ccs 131,740 | 86,904, 235 
1944..... at oes yen tse cS 1371290 OG 204s toatl 949: 1s. Scivaisiaiars ereveyatere os 128,690 | 99,173,289 
PRD MROE:. cia ale setete Wetec << HOP DOSE mol, Qse;dion WelODUs. aa ceemiaseraes 22 - 123,659 | 112,104, 685 
HBAS eae Str cette eos OGUOG2 EAD S85 Abboc Heh O alin... Agoceiae wate see sts este 137,903 | 151,269,994 
IRN epeatees ini ccc er Secrets sts TUS 62 Ga O-ODOS COS WhO 2B Ss Acicrcney otek <0 face 140,007 | 150,908,900 


Metals of the Platinum Group.—This group of metals includes platinum, 
palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. These metals occur in the 
nickel-copper ore of the Sudbury district and are recovered in the tank residues 
from the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ont. The crude residues are sent to 
Acton, England, for refining. The large increase in the output of nickel-copper 
ores has made Canada the leading producer of platinum since 1934, when it 
displaced the U.S.S.R. The industrial uses of the platinum metals have expanded 
considerably in recent years, particularly in electrical and chemical equipment, 
in jewellery and in medical and dental appliances. Canada produced 269,900 oz. t. 
of platinum metals with a total value of $18,048,182 in 1952. 


12. Quantity and Value of Platinum and Palladium! Produced, 1943-52 


Norz.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for 1921-39 will be found in the 1940 Year Book, p. 340, and for 1940-42 in the 1951 edition, p. 513. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 

oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
Vie ae 219,713 | 8,458,951 | 126,004 | 5,233,068 | 1948.... 121,404 | 10,622,850 | 148,343 6,295, 132 
1944..... 157,523 | 6,064,635 42,929 | 1,960,085 || 1949....| 153,784 | 11,603,002 182, 233 8,289,915 
19452. ...| 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 |18,671,074 || 1950.... 124,571 | 10,255,929 | 148,741 7,578, 144 
1946..... 121-7711 77,672, 791 | 117,566) 5,162,801 1951... 153,483 | 14,542,515 | 164,905 7,950, 107 
qOaKS 2 94,570 ' 5,582,467 | 110,332 | 4,387,740 Il 1952p... 120,300 | 10,736,775 | 149,600 7,311, 407 
1 Includes also iridium, rhodium, ruthenium and osmium. 2 Figures include an accumulated 


revision for previous years. 
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Silver.—Silver production in 1952 at 24,376,000 oz.t. was the highest since 
1930 and, except for that one year, it was greater than at any time since the period 
from 1909 to 1916 when operations in the Cobalt district were at their height. 
Renewed activity in that area brought about a notable increase in Ontario’s output 
in recent years; that output amounted to 6,274,000 oz. t. in 1952 as compared with 
2,563,000 oz. t. in 1949. 


Silver mining is not a distinct industry in Canada as the silver-bearing minerals 
occur in association with other metals of economic value. Most of the metal is 
obtained from the treatment of base-metal ores although substantial amounts are 
recovered from gold-quartz ores and from alluvial gold deposits. In 1952, approx- 
imately 31 p.c. of Canada’s silver came from British Columbia, 26 p.c. from Ontario, 


17 p.c. from Quebec and 16 p.c. from Yukon Territory. 


13.— Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, with Total Value, 1943-52 


Norse.—Figures for 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 271; for 1911-28 in 
the 1939 edition, p. 345; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 334. 


Eat 
sea New- Nova . . 
Year c oe vm fatncdland Gaatia Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
funds) 
cts. oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. 

10 Se AE Na aL 5 re 45-84 144 (2 212,115 2671320 587,279 
1944 ts Mea i orn a oe 43-00 188 2,500, 681 3,143,275 569, 873 
1 Ley ee ona cere are eie sc omaha 47-00 112 2,149,570 3,185,369 533, 883 
NOAG eeren conan s storecstne erence imei 83-65 146 1,916, 453 2,485,215 528,017 
Nee ie an ns oe a chi ea a | eae 72-00 97 2,134,189 2,342, 032 424, 365 
[OAR orn arse GR tee ere 75-00 ie Suit 230s (ose| ooo Owl O” 737,298 
Nee vt ee as be SA ed 74-25 585, 966 3 3, 250, 578 2,562, 859 554, 266 
TOG ORs acre akar cbse eae 80-82 575, 524 2 4,348, 379 4,408, 620 893, 099 
TOSS vei cade ee rong tasers 94-55 534, 519 1 4,154,290 4,520,094 613,141 
TO52 Digs eect cn detonhac cet oe 83-52 584, 505 100, 668 4, 265, 858 6, 274, 359 397, 923 

Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 

chewan Columbia | Territory | Territories Canadal 

oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. $ 
1943: FR ree Se nee © eres 2,812, 624 8,995, 488 52,348 13,250 || 17,344, 569 7,849,111 
oe Oe en REO eats Ree oe Wes; 7783 5,631,572 32, 066 13,677 || 13,627,109 5, 859, 656 
1045 Sos Seca Bee ae 1, 426, 457 5, 620, 323 25, 158 2,033 || 12,942,906 6, 083, 166 
POAC ra hes ne tears pepsin 1,498, 496 6,078, 419 31, 230 6,112 || 12,544,100 10, 493,139 
TOS (ere ects Keener seater 1, 282,546 5, 903, 367 372,051 45,355 || 12,504,018 9,002, 893 
OAS AEs eae ere 1,323,900 6, 717, 908 1,718,618 25,382 || 16,109,982 12, 082, 487 
194 etesieam a crcaa ce SeeRn cy <scrks aees 1,482, 009 7,573, 506 1,562,730 70,505 || 17,641, 493 13, 098, 808 
LODO AE Ke eae Ree 1, 207,796 8, 528, 107 3,202,779 62,111 |) 23, 221, 431 18,767,561 
AS GY Be ote: Os keh ene Sieh ences ar 1,454,341 8,342, 414 3,442,788 64, 228 || 23,125,825 21, 865, 467 
LOS 2P RR ono, eee 1,188,908 7, 587, 560 3,967, 506 58,558 |) 24,375,853 | 20,366, 026 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Zinc.—A record for zine production was established in 1952 when 382,000 tons 


were produced, an amount 12 p.c. above the 1951 total. 


Output was higher in all 


producing provinces, the percentage gains being as follows: Newfoundland, 12; 


Quebec, 11; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 12; British Columbia, 9; and Yukon 
Territory, 91. There was a substantial production in Nova Scotia for the first time 
since 1940. Owing to a reduction in the price of zinc, which averaged 17-46 cents 
per lb. for the year, the total value of production at $133,500,000 was about 2 p.c. 
below the 1951 value. 
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In 1952 about 167,000 tons of zinc were exported, 14 p.c. more than in 1951. 
The United Kingdom took the greater share, exports to that country amounting to 
87,000 tons as compared with 55,000 in 1951. Shipments to the United States 
were 71,000 tons compared with 84,000 tons in 1951. The zinc content of ores and 
concentrates exported in 1952 totalled 182,000 tons, mostly from Eastern Canada 
to the United States but with some shipments to France, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom. 


Output of refined zinc totalled 222,000 tons, nearly 7 p.c. above the 1951 figure, 
but consumption in Canada dropped 16 p.c. to about 51,000 tons. 


14. Quantity and Value of Zine Produced, 1943-52 
Norre.—Figures for 1911-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 347, and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 335. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb. 
tons $ cts tons $ cts 

EO AEE. vaya, alo. scs 305, 377 24, 430,174 4-00 1948 Sposa os 234, 164 65, 237, 956 13-93 
Marea Saye ccs 275, 412 23,685, 405 4-30 1949 Soars 288, 262 76,372, 147 13-25 
ICES ee enn 258, 607 33, 308, 556 6-44 LOD Oe eee 313,227 98,040,145 15-65 
SU 2 eo gee 235,310 36, 755, 450 7-81 1 etn oe 341, 112 135, 762,643 19-90 
[ICI ete me 207, 863 46, 686, 010 11-23 1G52D eee 382, 056 133, 459, 938 17-46 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


Subsection 4.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, salt, gypsum and 
sulphur, but it also includes numerous other items such as peat moss, quartz, 
magnesitic dolomite, sodium sulphate, fluorspar, barite, nepheline syenite, feldspar, 
silica brick, mica, soapstone and talc, and graphite (sce Tables 2 and 6). 


Asbestos.—Production of asbestos was lower in tonnage but higher in value 
in 1952 than in 1951. Higher prices for the longer fibres accounted for the value 
gain. Quebec produced 943,000 tons in 1952 compared with 947,000 in 1951 and 
Ontario 23,000 tons compared with 27,000. Exports of asbestos were valued at 
$86,000,000 in 1952 and included 340,000 tons of milled fibres, 561,000 tons of 
shorts and 692 tons of crude. 


Three new mills were under construction at the year-end, one at McDame 
Mountain, B.C., one at St. Adrien, Que., and the third at Lewis Brook, N’f’ld. 


15.— Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1943-52 


Norr.—Figures for 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p. 354; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 353. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
MELA MMS 2) ciai cle a/ctere's cla averse Xo AGTALOGE R255 169 750 0e|| LOTS aaa uiec ands celeisrecca « 716,769 | 42,231,475 
MEMO Sale ats. toss ecuares Dae ATOL26 5a) e200: GLO S5LGH 1O4O, wok re cinn oclee scrmuve at 574,906 | 39,746,072 
LULA _ Reet pe get AGBRSO atl eo SO baie lO Ole: a aie eleva. re ercratone: ante 875,344 | 65,854,568 
1S) NE Ree ea iran are HSE AS12265 240 556251 Obl Seon. etees cee ee 973,198 81,584, 345 
1D) ye GS RR GOIESZT 83s COSMAS a1O52 De eee: Spas, cake eictete 966,382 | 88,823,271 
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Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta, but in Nova Scotia it is recovered by mining rock-salt and by evapora- 
tion from brine. Domestic production is sold principally to the dairy, meat-curing 
and canning industries, to fisheries, to highways and transport departments, to 
agriculturists for use as a soil sweetener, to chemical industries, and as table salt. 
About 50 p.c. of the salt production is used in making caustic soda, soda ash and 
related chemicals. 


16.— Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, with Total Value, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 354. 


Year are Ontario Manitoba pean Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1 eg eee 47,775 594, 889 27, 523 — 17, 499 687, 686 4,379,378 
LES OS as eames 38, 809 603, 806 27,267 —_ 25,300 695,217 4,074, 021 
WC 5) so A re a 37, 825 578, 697 21-133 — 29,421 673,076 4,054,720 
1 ae ee 38,371 441,679 26, 166 —_ 31,769 537,985 3,626,165 
ME fear ote Seay ances 40,107 633, 766 24,974 — 29,698 728, 545 4, 436, 930 
BAR AS care ayes wie ei 61,799 619,598 20,201 —- 34,613 741, 261 4, 836, 028 
LEG Force 85%. Sis 10.6% 86, 612 607, 206 18,734 8,103 28,359 749,015 5,566, 725 
UU ee 101,930 696, 582 16,592 18,186 25, 606 858, 896 7,011,306 
MOO Lae see's blawtene 3 127, 252 772,585 16,778 28,192 19,718 964, 525 7,905,977 
EOOZ PS i eset. 149,924 766, 083 18; 000 34, 000 24, 000 992, 007 TE OUd oo 


Gypsum.—The use of gypsum in the building trades has increased rapidly and 
Canada has extensive deposits of gypsum favourably situated for commercial 
development. <A production peak was reached in 1951 at 3,803,000 tons, the 1952 
output being slightly lower. Nova Scotia produces approximately 85 p.c. of the 
Canadian annual output, most of which is exported to the United States in crude 
form. 


17.— Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, with Total Value, 1943-52 


Norre.—Figures for 1926-42 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 321. 


Nova New : - British 
Year Snnitia Bess asck Ontario | Manitoba Colsuaista Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
Sar even are Wie fe No cyt Ad ee, 255,736 36, 263 92,448 37,989 24, 412 446,848 | 1,381,468 
AUR lk Metta gia eles 401, 284 42,040 90, 288 38,330 24,222 596,164 | 1,511,978 
Li ee ee eee 634, 960 46,755 92,174 42,275 23,617 839,781 | 1,783,290 
LL S SSS OE Eee 1,538, 738 38, 839 122, 524 63, 187 47,649 || 1,810,937 | 3,671, 503 
OR aR Soe 0 ae 2,137, 704 65,939 155,249 79,356 58,736 || 2,496,984 | 4,734,853 
AUS eine aed ae 2,795, 848 61,534 182,303 94,698 82,426 || 2,216,809 | 5,548,245 
BED a iol og Seder here cern res 2,555, 795 80, 436 203, 187 94,918 79,913 |} 3,014,249 | 5,423,690 
LA DUDE Dale ie ae ORR es em 3,185,199 82,641 199,314 114, 555 84, 627 || 3,666,336 | 6,707,506 
1.55 Le ae ae 3,190,030 109, 469 262,581 134, 704 105,908 |) 3,802,692 | 5,880,853 
ROB AO ME VAG 8. 2,968, 537 107, 840 286,392 134, 780 87,268 || 3,592,9171) 6,073,3892 


1 Includes 8,100 tons valued at $56,700 produced in Newfoundland. 


Sulphur.—Sulphur production, including the content of smelter gases used for 


making sulphuric acid and liquid sulphur dioxide, the sulphur in pyrite, and 
elemental sulphur amounted to 441,000 tons in 1952. The two plants in Alberta 
that commenced production of sulphur from natural gas during 1952 have a com- 
bined capacity of 20,000 tons of high-grade sulphur annually. A new unit at Copper 
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Cliff, Ont., which produces liquid sulphur dioxide from smelter gases, also came into 
operation toward the end of 1952 with a potential annual capacity of 90,000 tons 
of sulphur dioxide. A plant has been completed at Arvida, Que., which will make 
about 45,000 tons of sulphuric acid yearly from gases derived from the roasting of 
zine concentrates. In addition, plans are under way for the erection of a plant near 
Niagara Falls, Ont., to utilize pyrite to make about 50 tons of elemental sulphur 
and 300 tons of sulphuric acid daily, and a new fertilizer plant is being built at 
Kimberley, B.C., which will require a sulphuric acid plant with a capacity of about 
300 tons daily. 


18.— Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 355. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
UG ASR das ia Se acer eee ate DO Od oma oo nae Onl ELOA Stk nety isc cteeeetee 229, 463 1, 836, 358 
TO AAS arrercrcccite tet aa ee ees DARTOSSe mele OO noon 104 Onene are hee een ee 261, 871 2,039,384 
ily: ere ie peter ts Renae rane te 25) elim mete Sel S21 6 LOO 0 rete reenter ey Comet 301, 172 2,189,660 
LOA Greeters, cca cyet emicre soca 234,771 P7SANGOGR EL OO Me nhs eee ae 371, 790 3,120,785 
LILLY REE Mia ® Pi oA ei ears che cece 4 221,781 Leah SPP LV edi lid IOBYAD NE Ai cio aati ces ites tno oi 441,271 | 4,096,615 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—Information on the coal reserves of Canada is given in the 1950 Year 
Book, pp. 516-518. 


In 1952, coal production was lower in all the principal producing areas com- 
pared with the previous year. In Alberta the decline amounted to nearly 7 p.c., 
in Nova Scotia to 8 p.c., in Saskatchewan 9 p.c., and in British Columbia 7 p.c. 
Increases in output were recorded for New Brunswick and Yukon Territory only. 
Total production for Canada declined 7 p.c. but increased prices resulted in a 
slightly higher value. 


19.—Coal Production, by Province, with Total Value, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1911 Year Book, p. 419; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p. 348; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 347. 


Nova en Saskat- Ribera British Yukon 


Year Scotia es chewan Columbia Pia: Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 2 $ 
OBS serie aioe 6,103,085 | 372,873 | 1,665,972 | 7,676,726 | 2,039, 402 — 17,859,0571) 62,877,549 
1944. ae 5,745,671 | 345,123 | 1,872,766 | 7,428,708 | 2,134,231 _ 17,026, 499 70, 4383, 169 
W455 Fie ean ae 5,112,615 | 361,184 | 1,532,995 | 7,800,151 | 1,699,768 —_ 16,506, 713 67, 588, 402 
LOA Gee athe eee 5,452,898 | 366,735 | 1,523,786 | 8,826,239 | 1,636,792 — 17, 806, 450 75, 361, 481 
oY pene Arar s 4,118,196 | 345,194 | 1,571;147 | 8,070,430 | 1,763,899 _ 15, 868, 866 77,475,017 
Oa Sigk noe tae 6,430,991 | 522,136 | 1,589,172 | 8,123,255 | 1,780,334 3,801 |} 18,449,689 | 106,684,008 
19g ONS rhe tes ene 6,181,779 | 540,806 | 1,870,487 | 8,616,855 | 1,906.963 3,156 |} 19,120,046 | 110,915,121 
1950) 5. ck nee ae 6,478,405 | 607,116 | 2,203,223 | 8,116,220 | 1,730, 445 3,703 || 19,139,112 | 110,140,399 
195 Te eck 6,307,629 | 653,439 | 2,223,318 | 7,659,329 | 1.759, 412 3,696 || 18,586,823 | 109,038, 855 
1952 PRA 5,905,265 | 742,823 | 2,083,465 | 7,194,757 | 1,644,250 8,442 || 17,579,002 | 111,026,149 


1 Includes 999 tons produced in Manitoba. 
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20.—Imports! of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal, 1943-52 


Nore.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for 1868-1910, inclusive, will be 
found in the 1911 Year Book, p. 420; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 349; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 348. 


Year Anthracite Bituminous? Lignite Totals? 
tons $ tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Me ae 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325,413 337 1,487 || 28,108,922 | 101,245,455 
YE Sa 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 | 24,270,692 | 79,718,988 171 1,038 |} 28,723,854 | 113,138,016 
IE cease ie 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 || 25,061,556) 102,431,9748 
BO EG aac se 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 | 21,475,040 | 78,366, 184 172 776 || 26,106,5993| 120,354,4208 
TOAT esac 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 | 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 1,255 || 28,891,9303| 188,949,785 3 
NOES. ier cre. 5,244,837 | 56,380,098 | 25,614,443 |129,929,580 | 14,632 | 78,073 || 30,873,912%| 186,387,751 
OLY eras 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 | 18,233,528 | 95,403,106 | 16,547 | 89,629 || 22,195, 2103| 141,149,063 
ODOR ante 4,286,383 | 54,285,320 | 22,660,969 |120, 443,963 7,471 | 34,848 || 26,954, 8233) 174,764,1313 
iTS peeeaneie 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 | 22,938,824 |116,802,323 | 9,150 | 42,486 || 26,801,405) 168,089,448 ° 
OD 22 ieracecis 3,894,863 | 49,433,409 | 21,030,503 |101, 203, 443 7,487 | 33,403 |) 24,932, 8533) 150,670,255 3 


1 Entered for consumption. 2Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada 
also imported 142,435 tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945, 182,231 tons valued at 
$1,449,221 in 1946, 245,678 tons valued at $2,233,654 in 1947, 308,753 tons valued at $3,204,839 in 1948, 186,971 
tons valued at $2,185,707 in 1949, 191,134 tons valued at $2,316,570 in 1950, 170,157 tons valued at $2,061,798 
in 1951, and 155,597.tons valued at $1,868,619 in 1952. 


21._Exports of Coal Produced in Canada, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1911 Year Book, p. 421; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p.. 349; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 348. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TOES, ee A gener, ena RN TOOL Pro x4 28h GOocl LOA Sone one tpemrrn erate aees ae 1,273, 262 11,555, 985 
ye gee Fs ee eared SC eee 1,010, 240 DROSS S24 Oe ery cit horse erate oo Ore ees 432, 043 3,563, 892 
OA fev eteinn re eis te oats ois. skh 840, 708 sb Be Sel PIP eon enibe oo aetne ete 394,961 3, 198, 040 
ROG repens AE eR RARE S eM’, 862, 489 OGG AZA NT ALGO Lets hana cto shortens ekete 435, 083 3,495, 664 
EE RS oe Se Ae hee 714, 549 AAO LESS silt QO2ZP AER coed tele ners tise, aie eee 388, 960 3, 203, 522 


The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 1943-52 are shown in 
Table 22 and detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 1951 and 1952 
are given in Table 23; the difference between the totals of the two tables in the same 
year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian 
ports and not cleared for consumption until required, while coal received in previous 
years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. N ormally, 
the coal made available for consumption is greater than the apparent domestic 
consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused 
for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond but, while remaining in bond at the 
port, it is available for domestic consumption if required. 


= 
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22._Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found in the 1921 Year Book, p. 354; for 1911-28 in the 
1939 edition, p. 350; and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 349. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ Con- 

; Grand giracin 
Year Canadian Coal! From From Total tion 
United United Total? : Per 

States Kingdom | Capita’ 

tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c. . tons tons * 

O43 Sven ae 16,321, 006 37-1 27,303,776 391,475 | 27,695,098 62-9 44,016, 104 3°73 
1044 .eS sae 15, 660, 808 35-7 27,948, 008 218,511 | 28,166,201 64-3 43, 827, 009 3-68 
LOA ba keane 15, 227, 819 38-3 24,505,241 28,388 | 24,521,528 61-7 39,749, 347 3°29 
194038 eck 16, 502, 508 39-0 25,639, 541 101,580 | 25,740,704 61-0 42, 243) 212 3°45 
Se ie eR ie a es 14, 673, 967 34-0 28,410,149 52,777 | 28,462,242 66:0 43,136, 209 3-45 
1948-8 eee 16, 928, 028 36-0 380,295, 841 162,550 | 30,454,917 64-0 47,382,945 3-70 
OA Om. xt ne seas 18, 104, 626 45-3 21,501, 583 831,457 | 21,833,057 54-7 39, 937, 683 2-97 
150 ae, eae 18,224,944 40-6 26, 224, 893 423,874 | 26,649,049 59-4 44, 873,993 3-27 
ASE RS Aeon Ge 17,571,154 | °39-8 26,202,211 291,656 | 26,523,921 60-2 44,095,075 2-92 
19520 EE eee 16, 749, 416 40-5 24, 248, 804 356,032 | 24,603,789 59-5 41,353,205 2-87 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to 
take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 129. 


23.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada, 1951 and 1952 


Notre.—For details by provinces, see DBS annual report, The Coal Mining Industry. 


Canadian Coal Coal 

Coal Imported! Made Available 

Grade Produced Exported for Consumption 

1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Anthracite........ — — — — 8,891, 832} 3,732,973} 3,891,832) 3,732,973 
Bituminous....... 13,863, 488) 12,679, 402 303, 667 246, 144|22, 459, 357/20, 697, 298/35, 519, 178/33, 1380, 556 
Subbituminous....| 3,000,017) 2,816,135 294 133 — — 2,999,723} 2,816,002 
Wismite cee ees: 2,220,010) 2,083, 465 957 Ol — — 2,222,361} 2,082,950 
Totalsi--eicase 18,586, 823|17,579,002} 304,918; 246, 792/26,351, 189) 24, 430, 271) 44,633,0942| 41,762,4812 
1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs. 2 Exclusive of 134,928 


tons of imported briquettes in 1951 and 104,553 tons in 1952. 


Petroleum.—A special article on the Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation up 
to the end of 1951 is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 524-527. The following 
article extends the survey to the end of 1952. A special article on the construction 
of pipelines in Canada will be found in the Transportation Chapter of this volume. 


CANADIAN CRUDE PETROLEUM SITUATION* 


During 1952, significant progress was made in establishing new crude oil 
reserves in the Prairie Provinces. The long-established fields like Turner Valley, 
35 miles southwest of Calgary, where the discovery of crude oil in 1936 caused an 
upsurge of drilling activity, continued to produce at a declining rate. However, the 
production from the older fields is now a relatively small part of the yield that has 
resulted from the newer fields found following the discovery of Leduc in 1947. _ 


* Prepared by Dr. G. S. Hume, Director General of Scientific Services, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Since Leduc began to produce there has been an ever-increasing tempo to explora- 
tion activity both in the number of geological and geophysical surveys followed 
by drilling and in the extent of the areas under active development. Exploration 
activity necessarily slows down during the winter but, so far, each seasonal decline 
has been succeeded by a period of even greater activity than at any previous 
time. This has resulted in larger sums of money being risked in the drilling of 
more wildcat wells and in more discoveries being made in a region now extending 
across the whole of the prairies and northwestward into northeastern British 
Columbia and into the southern part of the Northwest Territories, south and west 
of Great Slave Lake. . 


Although Leduc was the first major discovery in the present surge of exploration, 
the area surrounding it continues to be quite active. The Woodbend field, dis- 
covered late in 1947 on the north side of the North Saskatchewan River opposite the 
Leduc field, has been found to be a continuation of that field, and a northward 
trend for the productive Devonian reef formation was indicated by the discovery 
in 1950 of the Acheson field, west of Edmonton. To the south of the Leduc field 
a number of small isolated Devonian reef fields have been found but the trend of the 
reef, slightly southwest from Leduc, was indicated by the discovery of the Wizard 
Lake field in 1951 and the Bonnie Glen field, a few miles farther south, late in the 
same year. This trend was confirmed by more drilling at Bonnie Glen in 1952 and 
by developments to the southwest in the Pigeon Lake area. Early in 1953 the trend 
was extended still farther to Homeglen, 30 miles from the southern part of the 
Leduc field and 14 miles south and slightly west of the Pigeon Lake area. 


Thus, this trend has now been extended for a length of more than 60 miles and 
the oil contained within the various fields that comprise it amounts to several 
hundred million barrels. In fact, the Bonnie Glen-Pigeon Lake discoveries in 1952 

added about 250,000,000 bbl. of recoverable reserves to 50,000,000 bbl. in the 
- Wizard Lake field, 230,000,000 bbl. in the Leduc field, and 66,000,000 bbl. in the 
Stony Plain-Acheson field, placing the total so far discovered on this trend at some 
600,000,000 bbl. This is about 100,000,000 bbl. less than the original recoverable 
reserves in the Redwater field, 30 miles northeast of Edmonton, found in 1948 and 
now almost wholly drilled on 40-acre spacing. The Redwater oil field, so far the 
largest found in Western Canada, comprises more than 37,000 acres and has about 
925 wells producing or capable of production. 


The other major reef trend in Alberta under active development extends from 
south of Camrose through Stettler, Caprona, and Big Valley to Drumheller on Red 
Deer River, a distance of about 100 miles. To the north and slightly west of Camrose 
is the Camrose-Armena field and, about 10 to 15 miles farther north, the Joseph 
Lake field. Both of these produce oil from the Upper Cretaceous Viking sand 
rather than from the deeper Devonian reef limestone. This shallower productive 
sand has been particularly prolific in natural gas yield in other areas, as in the 
Viking-Kinsella field which supplies Edmonton and other cities and towns as far 
south as Red Deer. In 1952 there were several important discoveries on the 
Stettler-Big Valley reef trend, including Malmo at Red Deer Lake, perhaps the 
most significant being the gas-distillate field at Nevis, 12 miles west of Stettler. 
There are now several wells of high potential yield in this area and the natural gas 
reserves are expected to be large. There is also some oil in the field but the wells are 
shut in pending the development of a market for the gas. 
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In addition to these discoveries on the two outstanding reef trends, there were 
numerous discoveries in 1952 in other areas of Alberta that bear no particular 
structural relationship to one another. A few miles northwest of Edmonton, oil 
was found in the St. Albert area, and at Sturgeon Lake about 200 miles northwest in 
the Peace River area, a discovery was made in a Devonian reef that is of more than 
ordinary interest in that it means a field in the Peace River area of the same type 
as Leduc, Redwater, and the other more southerly reef fields. The extent of the 
Sturgeon Lake reef area cannot be judged as yet but there can be no doubt of its 
importance. Its discovery has led to renewed interest in the Peace River area and 
will result in much drilling activity. 


In Saskatchewan, there has been much more exploration activity than previously 
and several new oil fields were discovered in 1952. In the southwestern part of the 
Province there has been a very considerable extension of the Coleville field and new 
pools at Midway, Cantuar, Success and Java have been found in the general vicinity 
of the Fosterton field. The oil from these areas is heavier than the reef oil from the 
Alberta fields and all production is from formations younger than the Devonian. 
In the Coleville field the production is of Mississippian age but the producing beds 
are somewhat older than the productive Turner Valley Rundle limestone. In the 
Midway field the production comes from a Jurassic sand which overlies the 
Mississippian, and in the Cantuar and Success fields production is from still younger 
Lower Cretaceous beds. Jurassic oil has also been found in the Eastend area, 
65 miles south of Fosterton. In 1952, a further discovery of medium heavy oil, 
also from Jurassic sands, was made at Frontier, 15 miles south of Eastend, and 
still another at Rapdan about five miles east of Eastend. 


In the southeastern part of Saskatchewan, an oil discovery at Wapella, about 
20 miles west of the Manitoba boundary, appears to be of considerable importance. 
Subsequent drilling has revealed that oil occurs not only in the Lower Cretaceous, as 
in the discovery well, but is present also in this field in Jurassic sands. Perhaps the 
most spectacular find in Saskatchewan, however, was made in the Forget area, about 
60 miles southwest of Wapella. Production in this discovery was made in Missis- 
sippian beds of similar age as those that produce in the Daly field at Virden in 
Manitoba. Some light oil has been found at Driver, near the Coleville field, and at 
Ratcliffe, 40 miles south and slightly west of Weyburn. In the Ratcliffe area two 
wells have shown considerable promise although the present yield is small. 


In Manitoba, the Daly field at Virden has been expanded and in 1952 discoveries 
were made at Linklater near the Saskatchewan boundary, at Tilston 12 miles south 
of Linklater, and at Waskada in the extreme south of the Province. All of these 
discoveries are in Mississippian strata. The Tilston discovery was the first flowing 
well in Manitoba and hence gives promise of being of greater importance than the 
others. Considerable water was present with the oil in the Waskada well. Another 
small discovery was made at a well near Coulter, also in the extreme southwest part 
of the Province, and still another at Lulu Lake on the top of Turtle Mountain. 


Manitoba now has a production of more than 1,000 bbl. a day and, although 
no discovery to date in the Province rates as high as Forget in Saskatchewan, 65 
miles west of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, the whole of southwestern 
Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan has become a region of intense interest 
because it is 600 miles closer to the eastern market than are the fields in the 
Edmonton area. . 
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In 1952 there were 1,573 wells drilled in Alberta, 488 in Saskatchewan, 74 in 
Manitoba and 15 in northeastern British Columbia, a total of 2,150. Many of these 
were development wells drilled within the boundaries of oil fields. Consequently, 
1,177 new oil wells were completed, of which 922 were in Alberta, 214 in Saskat- 
chewan, and 40 in Manitoba; one in British Columbia has, not been produced. 
There were also 138 dry gas wells, of which 121 were in Alberta and 17 were in 
Saskatchewan. In addition, there were 27 wet gas wells containing distillate—17 in 
Alberta and 10 in British Columbia. The number of dry holes drilled was 808, 
of which 513 were in Alberta, 257 in Saskatchewan, 34 in Manitoba, and 4 in 
British Columbia. 


In 1952, there was some exploratory activity in the Northwest Territories west 
and south of Great Slave Lake. Several wells were drilled, in some of which oil 
‘ shows were found but no well had sufficient oil to produce. However, the results 
are encouraging for further exploration. The only production in the Northwest 
Territories at present is from the Norman Wells field where the oil is refined for local 
use and for mining enterprises in the Territories. In 1952, production from the 
Norman Wells field was 301,000 bbl., an increase of nearly 73,500 bbl. over 1951. 


The year 1952 was important in the development of new markets for oil from 
Western Canada in that work began on the building of a new oil pipeline from the 
Edmonton area to Vancouver across the Cordillera. When completed in 1953, the 
line will have an initial capacity of 120,000 bbl. a day, and extensions of the line to 
new refineries in the State of Washington are already planned. Also during the 
year an announcement was made by Interprovincial Pipeline Company that the pipe- 
line now terminating at Superior, Wisconsin, would be extended along the south 
shore of Lake Superior, across Mackinac Straits at the north end of Lake Michigan, 
and thence to Sarnia. This line will be 30 inches in diameter and will be capable of 
handling 300,000 bbl.a day. This is more than the capacity of the line now terminat- 
ing at Superior so that the original line to Superior will be duplicated to bring its 
capacity to the necessary amount. Imperial Oil Limited built three large tankers 
to handle the oil from Superior to Sarnia during the navigation season and British 
American Oil Company Limited built a tanker to supply its refineries in Central 
Canada. The proposed pipeline will make it possible to deliver oil to the Sarnia 
area on a year-round basis uninterrupted by winter conditions.* 


The building of pipeline outlets from the Prairie Provinces, as proposed, will 
make it possible to produce oil in amounts up to about 600,000 bbl. a day. During 
1952, peak production exceeded 200,000 bbl. a day and there was potential production 
of possibly 300,000 bbl. a day. Thus, the new outlets will allow considerable 
expansion, a situation quite in harmony with the excellent prospects for further 
discoveries. 


Oil production continues in relatively small amounts in Ontario and New 
Brunswick. In 1952, Ontario produced 192,000 bbl. as compared with 197,171 bbl. 
in 1951, and New Brunswick yielded 14,500 bbl. compared with 15,551 bbl. In 
Gaspe the search for oil is being continued but there is no production at present. 
Some further interest has also been shown in the prospects of the sedimentary basin 
south and west of Hudson and James Bays but no drilling was done in 1953 in actual 
prospecting. Information as to the thickness and character of the sediments has 
been obtained by drilling done by the Ontario Department of Mines. 


* More detailed information regarding Canadian oil and gas pipelines is given in the Transportation 
Chapter (see Index.) 
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In 1952, Canadian crude oil production totalled 60,864,500 bbl., an increase of 
27-8 p.c. over the 1951 production of 47,615,534 bbl. Western Canada accounted 
for 99 p.c. of the total with Alberta yielding 58,677,000 bbl. or 96 p.c. There was 
an increase in Saskatchewan in 1952 with a yield of 1,600,000 bbl., and Manitoba, 
which had no production previous to 1951, showed a yield of 80,000 bbl. 


Thus, the main expansion in oil production has been in the Prairie Provinces 
and, with drilling activity at a high rate, it is expected that further discoveries will 
be made in 1953 and that the increase in yield over 1952 will be substantial. 

24. Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for 1936-42 will be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 476. 


New | ; | Saskat- | | Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Territories Canada 
QUANTITY 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
1943) Fok moti nos 24,530 132, 492 — 9, 601, 530 293,750 10, 052, 302 
1944 ance es 23, 296 125, 067 — 8, 727, 366 i pRNs (aie 10, 099, 404 
LOADS eon rte es 30, 140 IRB i453 14,374 7,979,786. 345,171 8, 482,796 
GAG ee) reseier oe 28, 584 123, 082 118, 686 Tp Byieeral 177,282 7,080; 000 
LOA eee ere coe 23,129 131,295 540, 117 6,770,477 227,474 7,692,492 
L948 Saree res Diora 176,989 849, 166 10, 888, 592 350, 541 12, 286, 660 
194O Rees ats 19,544 260,670 782,188 20,087, 418 155,528 21,305, 348 
LO50R sea Rie eas WANE 250, 655 1,041, 098 27,548, 169 186,729 29, 043,788 
LOS! AAT ee 15,551 197,171 1,249,281 45,915, 384 227,449 47,615, 5341 
LOS 2 Piano a Hert 14,500 192,000 1,600, 000 58,677,000 301, 000 60, 864, 5002 
VALUE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
10430 7m. eee 34, 342 311, 356 — 15,724,518 400, 201 16, 470, 417 
LO4a eS ee 32, 832 296, 420 a 14, 468, 061 632, 587 15, 429, 900 
AGA jae aye oe 42,413 268, 478 15, 362 13, 169, 692 136,303 13, 632, 248 
1946: 2420S nee 40,018 | 291,719 135,990 14, 347,933 173,392 14,989,052 
LUV bs Re Ae 32,381 350, 000 614, 156 18,078, 907 500, 238 19,575, 682 
GASH aetae oe 29, 920 608, 109 976,541 35, 127, (52 676,574 37, 418, 895 
QAO sate ee ees 27,362 901,148 836, 941 58,999,936 353, 108 61,118, 490 
1950 eer ae 23,992 892, 000 1,134, 797 82,216, 492 352, 656 84, 619, 937 
195 teers eee petite 677, 905 1,659, 045 113, 870, 152 399, 887 116, 655, 238! 
1O52D Eee ea 20,300 660, 480 2,080, 000 139, 886, 009 529,760 || 148,372, 5402 
1 Includes 10,698 bbl. valued at $26,478 produced in Manitoba. 2 Includes 80,000 bbl. valued at 


$196,000 produced in Manitoba. 


Natural Gas Production.—Alberta accounts for almost 90 p.c. of Canada’s 
production of natural gas. It is estimated that the total output for all provinces was 
almost 88,000,000,000 cu. feet in 1952, of which 79,000,000,000 cu. feet was from 
Alberta’s wells. Ontario’s production amounted to almost 8,000,000,000 cu. feet 
in 1952. (See also the special article on the construction of pipelines in Canada, 
Chapter XIX. 
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25.—Quantity and Value of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, 1943-52 
Norr.—Figures for 1920-28 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 347, and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 350. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canada! 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. : aR M cu. ft. $ 
1904320. 675,029 | 327,787 7,914, 408 6,543,913 | 35,569,078 6,241,815 || 44, 276, 216 13,159, 418 
1944..... 702,464 | 341,636 7,082, 508 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 6,339,817 || 45,067,158 11, 422,541 
19465505. 653,230 | 317,568 7,199,970 4,837,586 | 40,393, 061 7,095,910 || 48, 411,585 12,309, 564 
1946..... 541,010 | 262, 441 7,051,309 4,656,528 | 40,097,096 7,184,006 || 47,900, 484 12,165, 050 
kT io ial 489,810 | 279,790 7,785,921 5,334,991 | 44,106, 643 7,745, 886 || 52,656, 567 13, 429,558 
1948..... 420,352 | 287,446 8,590, 429 6,958,247 | 48,965,217 8,324, 087 || 58,603, 269 15, 632,507 
1949 icc 375,035 | 146,864 8, 024, 213 8,826,634 | 51,179,779 2,558,989 || 60,457,177 11, 620, 302 
1950 23. 361,877 | 214,665 8,009, 488 3,203,795 | 58,603,976 2,930,199 || 67,822, 230 6, 433, 041 
POD perce 261,579 | 194,312 8, 442, 842 8,377,137 | 69,876, 831 3,493,842 || 79,460, 667 7,158,920 


1952P....| 200,200 | 148,710 | 7,916,000 | 3,166,400 | 78,500,000 | 5,887,500 || 87,591, 200 9,305, 610 


1 Includes small amounts produced in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 
Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Production of structural materials is dependent upon the activity of the con- 
struction industry; output in 1952 reached a record value of $164,046,644. This 
group includes clay and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), cement, 
lime, sand, gravel and stone. 


26.—Value of Structural Materials Produced, by Province, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 355. 


New- Nova New ; 
Year : foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
GR 8 ey SR CA aaa eRe ae 1,597,791 911,121 15, 480,999 15, 020, 990 
Bd pe Se Met vers Al a lvies flee > 1,081, 805 1,637, 409 14, 597, 540 15,716,361 
Blea ete Lk re ren ots tas opt als 1,310,214 1, 489,210 17, 051, 353 17, 4387, 552 
BPG et OE tei ee cect sikola oka EP ; 1,671,504 1,817,401 22,615,910 24,293,081 
OV cet ace Se A en Raa 2,724, 003 2,397, 433 29, 236, 137 30, 447, 055 
RRR EPA ice rbcroycun ietes hetero ia oes aie 3, 419, 820 2,456,778 39,415, 625 35, 208, 061 
PONSA A gir een cee ee oe els 1,683, 483 3,445, 872 2,508, 033 38, 735, 128 40,755,195 
Ab) Ue RESELL CURRAN spite ak PRR 1,619, 068 3,370, 622 7,597,036 42,586,473 49,701,917 
12/9 Ra et ee a hi oy robe 1,490,381 3,476,399 4,029,324 51,450,113 60, 202, 877 
TEPPER ie ae BS Sk A ae 2,184, 946 3,344, 550 5 Od ALO 54, 946, 106 64, 017, 714 
Manitoba peieaa Alberta et — Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MO ieee an cle’=yaihes oad Fs: he aero 2, 288, 339 932, 412 2,661, 834 3, 166,768 42,010, 254 
ee a tate ace Aes. yee ee 2,546, 722 864, 082 3, 044, 236 3, 496, 782 42,984,937 
EARS Serene SE hiss: hc aie Seal 27 834, 564 3,305, 941 3,111,922 48,419, 673 
SAS Sie si ee ver es as, Cone ee 4, 235, 389 1,322,107 4,765,108 5,399, 721 66, 120, 221 
TOR Se ce) 4 a ee 4,772,908 1,632,625 4,726,752 8,639, 872 84,576, 785 
Tg ES aR a bs oo ee a 6, 050, 453 1, 426, 836 7,089, 427 10, 060, 246 105, 127, 246 
Ree eyente in) weet eter ah rel os 5,791, 820 2,341,354 6, 963,395 11,678,799 113,903,079 
PRA ey ep Me RE ret aut We hlais ees 6,507,817 2,021,376 8,377, 256 10,514, 647 132, 296, 212 
1 HLS suche, or SUR 2 Re ae 7,487, 168 2,490, 726 9,322,492 11,384,311 151,333,791 
ee) By eres ree ig yn a er ae Ae eh 7,986, 543 2,357,072 11,330,176 12,128, 427 164, 046, 644 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1952 was 
the highest recorded. Increases in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta more than 
offset decreases in the other provinces. Common clays suitable for the production 
of building bricks and tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in 
Ontario and Quebec. Stoneware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and 
Willows areas in Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing 
the cheap gas fuel, they are manufactured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, 
tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, although it has 
not been developed extensively for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. Two 
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large plants and a few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic 
clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, 
plastic, white burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits yielding high- 
grade china clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia 
but these have not been used on a commercial scale. Ball clays of high bond strength 
occurring in the white mud beds of southern Saskatchewan have not been developed 
to any extent. 


27.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 356. 


New- Nova New 


Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

$ $ $ $ $ 
LO 4B fie Siew orcss cee eee ereneiatose 478,571 216, 446 1,504, 428 2,453, 829 
1944 cae iatrcn ls bs cc eee ee acer 402,694 207.051 1.881, 791 2,347,396 
LOAD Fo ene aria oeresshite’ oteedeeahe eacteteyare a 433, 455 232,783 2,534,630 3,107, 189 
LO4G2 ec Seek Gi eer oe or Ser , 671. 466 336,971 3,457, 168 4,288, 780 
LOA cara ha apa sister tists Bis lates oe aor ors : 752.126 381, 184 4,257, 423 5, 289, 528 
QA Se: ieypeiaertes Rta histeharevere, wee basis F 1,031,685 434,772 5, 123,908 6,563, 754 
A QAQ Ts Mat eet roteceictc susie elses eat aka 25, 450 1,053. 845 515.767 5,580, 421 7.435, 439 
1 QSOS, eR celts oe eehacrem bests 31,089 1,126,969 681.139 6,324, 387 9,323, 263 
LOOT een es Sierra coneveteeie neo ane 32,183 1, 202, 428 740, 861 6,776, 430 10, 484, 341 
LOD 2P ere oe eae Sasteteehe cere cete 27, 260 1,210, 865 656, 000 6, 742, 609 11, 252, 285 
Manitoba wa ae Alberta peers x Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TQS es aces ect apres ae Lee Sbsieetec ake 132, 382 348.725 978, 649 495,163 6, 608. 193 
LQ GAS Fe red co lik, bow tioteeee ee LTS 197, 383 330, 907 1,143. 577 486, 626 6,997, 425 
1945 Pegsces acetic ek ee choices 269,917 271, 288 1,401 875 661,955 8.913, 092 
ME Seer ees AN: SRM ah 372,920 411, 446 1,808,971 859. 645 12, 207, 367 
OA (Sec ns repeaters earch teers peice 892.518 495.016 1,771,250 1,147,144 14,486 189 
LQ 48s this Se Seto eae earn hele le a 517,181 509, 593 2,055, 738 1,392,417 17. 629.048 
TOA Gee Pre Bs ee SER RS orth Rake ia tee 514, 705 545, 588 1,603,199 707,295 ||. 17.981, 709 
1950); Sees teers eee bas ee 690, 730 581.506 1, 950.309 1,081, 496 21.790. 888 
QB Te eee ee ce cig apse tee ate tee 673, 698 616, 655 1,787,731 1, 213,329 23,527. 656 
TOD 2P OF) ares ser eee abet ct 577,178 595. 000 2,150,726 1,206,770 
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Cement.—The production of cement has increased greatly since the end of 


World War II and imports have also been relatively high during the same period. 
The largest production is in Quebec and Ontario although there are active plants in 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. Three new plants, one in each of the 
Provinces of Newfoundland, Quebec and New Brunswick, have raised the annual 


rated capacity for Canada to about 22,000,000 bbl. 


28.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent 
Consumption of Portland Cement, 1943-52 


oa ee for 1910-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 356, and for 1929-42 in the 1946 edition, 


p. 3 

a Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 

ear a 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 

bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ 
1943..... 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 18,577 83,975 | 172,601 | 344,004 || 7,148,265 | 11,339,004 
1944..... 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 14, 004 76,838 | 210,449 | 377,434 || 6,994,406 | 11,320,776 
194522. 8,471,679 | 14,246, 480 32, 653 141,589 | 281,944 | 535,012 |) 8,222,388 | 13.853,007 
1946..... 11,560, 483 | 20,122,503 350,057 | 1,098,532 | 114,370 | 236,276 |) 11,796,170 | 20,984,759 
1947..... 11,936,245 | 21,968.909 | 1,248,625 | 3,843,652 88,030 | 198,354 || 13,096,840 | 25,614, 207 
1948..... 14,127,123 | 28,264,987 | 1,120,671 | 3,995,173 72,999 | 200,575 || 15,174.795 | 32,059,585 
1949..... 15,916,564 | 32,901,936 | 2,284,001 | 6,877,939 19,212 51.733 || 18,181.353 | 39,728, 142 
19508 tek 16,741,826 | 35,894,124 | 1,386.219 | 3,788,981 23,909 | 111,351 }} 18,104,136 | 39,571,754 
105 nee 17,007,812 | 40,446,288 | 2,327,431 | 7,447,859 2,590 12,386 || 19,332,653 | 47,881,761 
1952P....| 18,350,964 | 47,623,129 | 2,913,981 | 9,068,181 | 4,305 20,686 || 21,260,640 | 56,670, 624 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


350 lb, 


2 The barrel of cement equals 


“ Pa ae 
oy 
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Sand, Gravel and Stone.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous through- 
out Eastern Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are 
scarce. The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest 
deposits as their cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. 
This accounts for the large number of small pits and the small number of large plants. 
Every province, except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, produces 
natural bonded sand but some grades particularly suitable for certain industries 
demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. Quebec and Ontario contributed 
75 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1951. The greater part of the 
output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway ballast, and most 
of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a product that 
can compete with crushed stone. 


The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone- 
products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 
of Canada yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply 
requirements for chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of 
all varieties produced in Canada in 1951 totalled $28,649,768 as compared with 
$25,895,357 in 1950. 


29.— Quantity and Value of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1949-51 


‘1949 1950 1951 


Material and Purpose 


Gross Gross 


Quantity| Valine | Quantity] Value Quantity| Value 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Mroulamm sands cae ree kav ee sce 70, 693 99,668 40,274 108, 855 36, 421 86, 900 
For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 6,931, 874| 3,556,130) 6,850,339) 4,151,672) 7,972,740) 5,116,901 
(CECE VM AP igs nr aa Oene a aya en 118, 566 29,121 127, 867 41,475} 365,635 162,189 
Sand and Gravel— 
IGE TAU WANS DAMLASE «4 s.<\e.0.5:6 0 oye-cistoievae's 5, 322,728] 1,358,523) 5,132,371] 1,361,439) 6,991,189) 2,291,532 
For concrete, roads, etc..:..........-. 42, 086, 698/19, 758, 109/49, 768, 234/24, 512, 834/62, 305, 240/27, 941, 202 
PE VERTEVINIG ULLING tis co alos bere a cine ol + 2,157,346] 530,185) 3,385,384 800,988] 3,412,226} 950.941 
erste ora Vel sar. hiro. aaieetapielae as 6,668, 403] 5,849,805} 7,790,694] 5,457, 496|11,889,370| 8,077,894 
Totals, Sand and Gravel........... 63, 356, 308/31, 181, 541/73, 095, 163/36, 434, 759) 92, 972,821) 44, 627,559 
Stone— 
Meee Ft aeetet ede oes ss sherain k erctos alse 89,702) 2,439,600 118,840) 3,266, 937 124,185) 4,575,321 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 22,946] 1,370, 856 13,799| 1,073,681 14,116] 1,086,159 
Limestone for agriculture............. 649,470} 1,303,191} 568,280) 1,256,094 571,018] 1,368,320 
Chemical Uses— 
re antG  e RE, Lien hay hs cite Genre aaa phy 976,766] 1,190,128] 937,625} 1,184,113} 1,038,650] 1,411,501 
IDMING PAPEL cciacis.cd ee ec ue ds suiemss= 323,098! 821,090] 381,513) 955,066} 464,773] 1,158,099 
POET EIT Cote ee aes g dite Reso: 82,691 157,071 75,081 145,198 29 , 279 54,011 
Ey evan TIPTAD so. ss.e soc < eo es sinie os 2,152,969) 2,412,995] 1,845,973] 2,009,971] 1,600,180) 2,123,705 
“veiling He AN Sa AS Oo Sie ean 08 Sy et 9, 438,685) 9,649, 872/13, 944, 649/14, 713, 321/14, 592, 830/16, 518, 445 
DEAS, CO SLOME! So aS. wee so Es Sees OAD AU BE 7S Ts P07 2B 25,895,357) 18, 676, 706/28, 649, 768 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular 
intervals include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages 
and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 30 and 31 
are, in each case, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the 


additional values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less. 


the cost of materials, fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
Chapter where, in the case of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, and of 
cobalt which comes mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants include, 
therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and, to 


and other supplies consumed in the production process, 


this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 30 and 31 include products of other than © 


Canadian origin. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province, 1951 


- Purchased 
‘ Fuel, 

Plosings oF Peratory. >) of GPa, | Rimes Selice Pleat lae) ag 
= No. No $ $ $ 
Newfoundland :.22. 42). ..dsssemeoaaees': 769 4,114 10, 984, 035 8,781, 988 25,331, 153 
Nova Scotia.< states. sven Beats 615 13,799 37,388, 122 10, 963, 266 49,170,075 
New: Brunswickis saccisiccct oy nome ees 383 1,526 3, 283, 050 1,530,021 8,086, 267 
QneUeGh G jabat ate Pog eG os eal sees 4, 288 30,349 92,218,392 | 294,306,681 270, 477, 503 
Ontahtoneti, Were Seca sels Matasunee 6, 832 43,451 | 138,056,626 | 246,976,014 365,526, 388 
Manitoba p.thirceb cee iis cams Sle teres sian Oe 218 2,632 9,091, 188 23,795,085 | ~ 23,181,449 
Saskatchewan.........c0ccc0ccseeeeees 517| 2,930 | 10,891,010 | 38,256,009 | 42,577,100 
AAD OPES iodide alee vane ha ethos ee he 3,493 12,198 37,095,311 11,097,643 156, 633, 663 
British, Colm Diss, naia3 4 eduaeor eset 981 16, 273 51,117,166 | 176,552,011 140, 575, 198 
Northwest) Territories ...i30.0¢.4568%. 35 904 3, 822,078 1, 800, 882 6, 466, 033 
Vaurkon Lerrubonyy: pac aeris. tose eee ene 26 695 8,219,555 1,973,301 7,063,914 

Canadas rast Get. ae 18,157 | 128,871 | 397,161,533 | 816,032,901 | 1,095,088, 743 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
less cost of process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


s 


2 Gross value of shipments 


Mirod2 
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A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 


operating in Canada in the years 1947 to 1951 is presented in Table 31. 


31.—_Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1947-51 


el, 
Electricity | Net Value of 


Shipments? 


2 a ee eee 


Plants Em- 
Industry and Year orMinest! playeos 

No No. 

Metallics 

PPAR MOI 5, isn a cea s/e'maln: jereye 1947 46 458 
1948 47 495 
1949 56 398 
1950 58 411 
1951 47 362 
SAMETHECTOUS QUATEZ.<.csic obsess veles 1947 517 22,906 
1948 282 22,566 
1949 247 22,358 
1950 281 22,491 
1951 211 22,126 
Copper-gold-silver..............-- 1947 32 5, 220 
; 1948 37 6,401 
1949 33 7,395 
1950 56 7,554 
1951 82 6,223 
Rilver-coDalts: sratscse cess oo mdse 1947 12) 1: 183 
~ 1948 Ue 172 
1949 18 264 
1950 20 364 
1951 22 514 
BUIVELACRO-ZINC 5... dcieec sc ie ues 1947 62 3, 240 
1948 84 4,040 
1949 111 5, 438 
1950 112 5,939 
1951 168 9,324 
Wacicel-Copper. cons ov od eh ee esi e ales 1947 24 6, 144 
; 1948 15 6, 920 
1949 11 7,053 
1950 10 dadelio 
1951 11 9,831 
Miscellaneous metals............. 1947 19 1,183 
1948 26 1,296 
1949 21 32/5 
1950 16 a 22) 
1951 31 8,891 
Smelting and refining............. 1947 16 17,449 
1948 16 19,701 
1949 16 19,150 
1950 17 19, 863 
1951 17 22,814 
Totals, Metallics............ 1947 728 56,783 
1948 524 61,591 
1949 513 65,331 
1950 570 67,560 
1951 589 75,085 


Purchased 
Fuel 
Salaries 
and Wages and 
Process 
Supplies! 
$ $ 
1,684, 449 238,079 
1,603,065 483, 149 
1,509, 423 579, 533 
1,598,875 532, 348 
1,553, 103 621,174 
54,612, 474 26,398,328 |. 
59,515, 678 28, 277,570 
61, 293, 334 32,970,157 
64,533,114 35, 204, 245 
68, 739, 531 36, 648, 949 
13,149, 093 18,125, 109 
17,919, 526 22,178,942 
21,776, 150 31, 402, 838 
23,489, 366 38,671, 894 
21,545, 660 30, 830, 233 
359, 963 90,374 
413, 095 Ld O0e 
607, 782 319,309 
883, 281 631,933 
1,406, 783 899, 494 
8,304,915 18, 262,337 
11, 421, 086 22,923, 228 
15, 676, 043 33, 241, 764 
1 soz, 400 36, 872,621 
30, 380, 859 53, 783, 766 
15, 685, 963 8,284, 711 
20,492,920 5,976,740 
22517,850 6,981, 288 
25,313, 838 7,914, 476 
34,974,971 10, 182, 069 
2,970, 903 4,472,117 
3, 878, 527 4,100, 667 
8, 894, 642 5,776,330 
8,578, 969 8,538, 649 
12 Zolioo 9,708, 893 
40,767,871 337, 235, 290 
52,276,837 | 429,553,076 
55,133,065 | 417,280,288 
58, 748, 362 447,171,025 
75,474,505 | 598,343,141 
137,535,631 | 413,106,345 
167,520,734 | 513,671,025 
187,408,294 | 528,551,507 
200,778,560 | 575,537,191 
246,327,167 | 741,012,719 


1, 635, 086 
2,286, 413 
2,920,290 
3,612, 183 
2,951,342 


69,727,950 
80,386, 512 
96, 580, 304 
108, 840, 362 
100, 059, 503 


52,173, 584 
85, 652, 206 
74,591, 660 
83,181,924 
92,331,995 


253, 563 
321,415 
503,572 
2,308,213 
3, 640,348 


59, 862, 251 
85,993, 977 
67,108, 165 
85, 845, 870 
131,909,215 


46,211,129 
50,976, 280 
45,963,772 
46, 028, 054 
54,170, 666 


5,710, 222 
4,624,994 
15, 689, 997 
15,108,311 
21,765, 843 


115,798, 652 
146, 830, 891 
181,907, 847 
202,711, 781 
262,972,789 


351,372,437 
457,072, 688 
485, 265, 607 
547, 636, 698 
669,801,701 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 551. 
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31.—_Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1947-51—continued 


ee a 


Plants Em- 
Industry and Year OF Mies") ployecs 
No No. 
Non-metallics (excluding Fuels) 

IA sbestosiannen tin acc eiielae soeniears 1947 12 4,885 
1948 15 4,959 
1949 17 4,053 
1950 19 5,552 
1951 24 5, 928 

Feldspar, quartz and nepheline 
SYVEMILO Nas ott ele eaefe ee ee cake 1947 39 593 
1948 36 562 
1949 31 442 
1950 36 476 
1951 33 532 
Gypsulie se sU ee cer ena ck ae 1947 13 908 
1948 14 995 
1949 14 925 
1950 13 1,004 
1951 13 1,018 
AFONIOZICES- ee eee Meee ee er 1947 6 54 
1948 7 55 
1949 8 44 
1950 6 44 
1951 5 43 
INIT Cat averse fre dre slate eoscecetete Cnsicn ove on eas 1947 38 118 
1948 34 109 
1949 34 96 
1950 26 100 
1951 31 138 
Peat: Gnossiand fuel) ieee eer 1947 42 e224 
1948 41 1,082 
1949 43 1,129 
1950 39 bls 
1951 37 859 
Salitcte cv vastiaeroe nates Gers seein oie 1947 10 700 
1948 11 673 
1949 12 698 
1950 13 643 
1951 12 689 
Tale and soapstone.............-- 1947 5 73 
1948 5 58 
1949 3 59 
1950 6 58 
1951 3 50 
Muiscellaneous?s cis sic ecioste +s lelelciae 1947 42 1,038 
1948 40 1,161 
1949 37 1,160 
1950 42 2 
1951 39 1,359 
Totals, Non-metallics....... 1947 207 9,593 
1948 203 9, 604 
1949 199 8,606 
1950 200 10,116 
1951 197 10,611 

Fuels 

Coal ees yc leeeek succes cones 1947 350 220027 
1948 351 24,319 
1949 328 24,230 
1950 363 23,418 
1951 | 315 22,647 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Salaries 
and Wages 


9,165, 450 
12,136,615 
10, 569, 071 
15, 848, 829 
20, 024, 208 


1,134,107 
1,184, 257 

946, 268 
1, 056, 129 
1,402, 294 


1,695,711 
2,272,358 
2,226, 703 
2,412, 698 
2,648, 803 


82, 369° 


84,559 
73,111 
70, 404 
87, 283 


147, 351 
118, 982 
115, 667 
136, 727 
182, 033 


1,602,265 
1,532,977 
1,510, 105 
1,530, 866 
1,247,619 


1,399, 6938 
1,367, 353 
1,565, 210 
1,521,593 
1, 633, 222 


110, 527 
102, 087 
105, 736 
116, 547 
109, 522 


2,004, 489 
2,497,918 
2,632, 808 
2,640, 013 
3,699, 789 


17,341, 962 


21,297,106 
19, 744,679 
254333, 806 


31,034,778 


46,312, 295 
58, 503, 607 
61, 204, 632 
60, 938, 980 
63, 127,966 


Purchased 
Fuel 


Electricity Net Value of 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


6, 824, 465 
7, 856, 902 
6, 168, 308 
10, 267, 587 
13,073,794 


719, 986 
666,906 
465, 253 
467, 968 
741,571 


1,049, 297 
1,871, 868 
1,481, 874 
1,775, 427 
2,160, 584 


40,904 
38, 265 
40, 406 
37,360 
42,425 


28,595 
32, 850 
20,516 
47,388 
32,728 


672, 144 
810, 071 
700, 260 
767,110 
831, 434 


1,872,839 
2,062, 682 
1,904,760 
2,180,610 
2,569, 376 


41,690 
29, 250 
64, 252 
66,775 
62,955 


1,651,544 
1,977,985 
1,774, 881 
1,888, 255 
2,704,474 


12,901, 464 


15,346,779 
12, 620,510 
17, 498, 480 


22,219,041 


11,701, 500 
16, 226,321 
15, 496, 981 
14, 464, 916 
16, 547, 467 


Shipments? 


26,191,500 
34, 421,819 
33,616, 343 
55, 640, 809 
68, 550, 215 


1,921, 871 
2,598, 159 
2,184,782 
2,553, 587 
3,184,952 


3,733, 132 
3,771, 013 
3,943,171 
4,935, 137 
3,720, 962 


217, 418 
165, 126 
167,481 
225, 272 
219,852 


172, 308 
187, 098 
87,942 
205, 223 
414,922 


2,136,495 
2,597, 754 
2,287,072 
2,101,092 
2,318,010 


3,493, 193 
3,765,785 
4,716,723 
5,919,503 
6, 631, 889 


224, 687 
280,573 
256, 541 
297, 860 
242, 383 


3,479, 428 
4,056, 367 
4,461,930 
4,821,324 
6, 209, 886 


41,570,032 


51,843, 694 
51,721,985 
76,699, 807 


91, 493, 071 


61,617,921 
85, 624, 145 
95,418, 140 
95,675, 483 
92,491,368 
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31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1947-51—concluded 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


3, 057, 249 
2,918,941 
4,713, 266 
5, 703, 524 
6,491, 234 


3,055. 108 
4,391,929 
6,304, 601 
7,848, 539 
11,518, 781 


52, 424, 652 


65,814,477 
72,222,499 
74,491,043 
81, 137,981 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


240,319 
67,065 
63,512 

186, 180 

174, 884 


876,592 
2,052, 808 
985.707 
1,714,101 
3,210, 493 


12,818, 411 


18,346,194 
16,546,200 
16,365, 197 
19,932,844 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


12,093,013 
14, 622, 672 
17,519, 000 
6, 258, 035 
6,516,339 


18, 666, 709 
35,336, 167 
60, 105. 421 
82, 881, 844 


113, 155, 236 


92,377, 643 
135,582, 984 
173, 042,561 
184,815,362 
212, 162, 943 


Plants 
Industry and Year ne Meine 
No. 
Fuels—concluded 
BRET EAI ASS iis, fit os tost- ors eiolo ew atelane 1947 3,799 
1948 3, 833 
1949 3,927 
1950 3,991 
1951 3,985 
EMG OUI rar eciccigiel tare a.caipiche ca sicle 1947 2,296 
1948 2,581 
1949 3, 166 
1950 3, 849 
1951 4,761 
MOtAIS, WUElS: 25... once Sees 1947 6,445 
1948 6,765 
1949 7,421 
1950 8,203 
1951 9,061 
Structural Materials 
MM ENENTOGUCUSS: os cies « o1cie-0' ¢-sle'o +6 1947 124 
1948 117 
1949 124 
1950 134 
1951 129 
SRG SS A a ne oe codes 1947 8 
1948 8 
1949 8 
1950 8 
1951 10 
“LOGE: (Sa eee ee 1947 42 
1948 42 
1949 42 
1950 43 
1951 44 
SROIRANCROTAVEL!. «5. sce ss secs s 1947 5, 458 
1948 6.102 
1949 6,952 
1950 7.348 
1951 7,591 
rae OS ce) Bh ate ig stay Mee 1947 483 
1948 554 
1949 549 
1950 589 
1951 536 
Totals, Structural Materials.1947 6,115 
1948 6,823 
1949 7,675 
1950 8,122 
1951 8,310 
Grand Totals............... 1947 13,495 
1948 14,315 
1949 15,808 
1950 17,095 
1951 18,157 


104,519 


112,855 
116,507 
120,388 
128,871 


6.204, 705 
7,505, 765 
7,924. 841 
8,583,912 
9,731,657 


3,679, 446 
4,356, 086 
4,754. 611 
5, 235, 735 
6, 242, 900 


2,052, 801 
2, 459, 299 
2, 485.601 
2,760, 960 
3.053, 802 


4,941,148 
7, 057.193 
7, 491.081 
8,712, 440 
10, 414, 559 


5, 380, 259 
5,990, 922 
7.615, 572 
7.548, 241 
9, 218, 694 


22,258,359 


27,369, 265 
30,271. 706 
32,841, 288 
38, 661, 612 


229,560,604 


282, 001,582 
309, 647,178 
333, 444, 697 
397, 161,533 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
cost of process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


3,219, 256 
4,026, 603 
3,904, 967 
4,655, 254 
5, 208.555 


10, 132,574 
12, 857, 
13, 987, 830 
15, 109, 409 
16,392,344 


3,086,779 
3,790. 233 
3.572.730 
4,052, 688 
4,279,967 


813, 027 
1101, 
1,500, 164 
1,907. 445 
2,309, 809 


2,255, 930 
2,617. 663 
3,399, 603 
3,614, 
4,677,322 


19,507,566 


24,592, 721 
26,365,294 
29,339,381 
32,867,997 


458,333, 786 


571, 756, 719 


584,083,511 


638, 740, 249 
816,032,901 


11, 266,933 
13,602, 445 
14,076,742 
17.135, 634 
18,319, 101 


13, 449, 437 
17,704,519 
21,077,322 
23,091, 104 
26,631,501 


5,763,244 
7,284, 638 
8, 223, 272 
8,774, 233 
10, 390, 230 


22.301, 404 
29, 528.572 
29,681,377 
34.527.314 
42,317,750 


14, 208, 819 
15, 330, 890 
17. 128, 470 
22,280,772 
23,972, 446 


66,989,837 


83,451, 064 
90, 187, 183 
105,80), 057 
121,651, 028 


552,309,949 


727,950,450 
800, 217,336 
914,960,924 
1,095, 088,743 


2 Gross value of shipments less 
3 Includes natural abrasives. 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals 
and Fuels 


Table 32 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the 


different countries of the world for the year 1951. 


These figures are taken from the 


United Nations Statistical Year Book 1952, which presents production figures for 


1932-51 for a much more extensive list of mining and quarrying industries. 


The 


1951 figures are provisional and have been converted from kilogrammes in the case 
of gold and metric tons in the case of the other metals and fuels shown. 


32.—World Production of Certain Metalic Minerals and Fuels, 1951» 


Norz.—Dashes used throughout this table indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Year Book in those cases, either because there was no production or because the quantity was 


not available. 


Country 


Aloeriae: Oac.Jai cee cee eee 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.... 
VAT CO laren se ee eee 
PAT ECU eee iatr er: 


BPUNCH (29%, cose eee ee 


IBurima geen. 6 eee 


CYVPLUSAL Soo eee 


HCUaGOE san eee eee 
Hig Vt mnnoe Lae eens 


IE Pib renee. ver, aa yete eee ot) 
LUGhiOplayy vee ee ee ee 


Ce 


French Equatorial Africa. 
French West Africa....... 
Germany (Western only).. 
Gold’ Coast. es sae. 


Netherlands (Surinam). 
Honduras 
ong siCone eae ee 
LUN GAT OM ca cee ee 
J BiYGb EES ein eee Se Aa a 


fo" (61.9, 10) Boats te" 10) w\ielhel enka, 6 


Ce ed 


Gold 


"000 oz. t. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Silver | Copper 
*000 oz. t.|’000 tons 
9-6 Ke 
- 71 
1, 253-9 = 
10, 793-0 17-7 
~ 2-0 
8, 793-8 211-62 
7,187-54 5-44 
51-44 - 
73.97 be 
24, 244-8 270-5 
983-8 418-5 
128-6 = 
- 21-5 
~ 19-5 
1, 543-26 - 
2-2 “a 
324-7 - 
157-5 23-0 
733-0 0-61 
4,137-8 1-9 
209-0 - 
4,018-8 = 
10-11 


UE [a Pe eae al | 
fon) 
_ 


Tron 


000 tons 


1, 649-1 


30-9 


1, 489-21 


bo 2 

. 
- & 
lon —) 
— je 
lone 2) 


. 


Or 
COnlve Veoimet 
NS) 
oO 


a> 
eels tee tile” 

aI 

ns 


12, 621-5 


3829-4 
28-7 


bo 
ae 

meoo!l $11 
ace 
Cobo or 


fo bead 


Lead 


000 tons 


(J) 
bo 


bo 
wel | 
Orr Co 
a eee) 


| SUT tal 
(oC) 
fon) 
S 


Crude 
Zine Coal Petrol- 
eum 
7000 tons | ’000 tons |’000 tons 
10-4 247-3 8-4 
18-1 43-5 8, 902-2 
207-6 | 19,721-4 - 

5-2 216-1 Daye 
- - 1, 662-3 
97-8 240-3 - 

- 32, 702-3 - 

33-64 - 74-5 
- 2,138-5 99-5 
- - 5, 484-0 
= 360-56 = 

- - 106-9 
333-9 | 16,341-8 6,818-9 
- 2, 437-28 106-5 
- 15, 211-96 - 

- 589-711} 5,961-3 
- — 20-3 
~ 19, 731-4 104-7 
- - 392-4 
- - 2,570-6 
- 428-8 - 

9-2 = - 

- 1,545-41 3-51 
14-0 | 58,388-312 324-1 
83-0 |131,092-312 1,506-9 

9-3 - = 
- 1,653-5 | 551-2 
- 38, 424-4 - 

- 688-9 - 

- 955-7 8, 206-7 
= 330-714) 18,567-3 
- - 9,205-4 
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39._World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1951°—concluded 
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Crude 
Country Gold Silver | Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petrol- 
eum 
000 oz. t.|’000 oz. t.|’000 tons |’000 tons |’000 tons |’000 tons | ’000 tons |’000 tons 
A eo rie eas 3 ~ - - - - - 195-1 - 
1S Say ne ee ps 9-3 826-3 0-2 287-7 43-0 112-5 | 1,286-4 19-5 
CONE Ea on ee ot oe 189-1 | 5,465-6 47-2 522-5 14-2 71-0 | 47,748-3 370-4 
TRC Tie gS ae Sa a 26-54 - - - - - - - 
Korea (South only)....... 9-9 - - - 0-1 - ~ 
PTO Ue she tetas ges hos ees - - - = ~ - - 31, 225-2 
AES CS a a eee eee 9-84 - ~ - - - - ~ 
PIR CTNPOULL. << cejsn veloc. - - - 1, 860-7 - - ~ - 
MACEPASCAl.¢ 0k... cs.5 2. . 2:0 - - - - - - - 
IHG HUTA vate. ci eats ne: - - - - - - 12,125-47,8 - 
“yon 18) a a | oe eae 393-4 | 48,798-9 74:3 345-0 248-6 198-5 | 1,217-0 | 12,102-3 
Morocco— 
“PS yel aes ee 6 ee ee ee - 1,382-5 - 272-3 75-1 21-5 434-3 83-4 
SWABISIT: © Som, telah seers = = = 632-7 0-24 - - - 
Mozambique............. 0-9 - - - - - 86-3 ~ 
Netherlands,.The........ - - - - = - 13, 695-1 787-4 
MET Kx WINGS ccaleco'e tee aot 94-1 38-615 - - - - - 288-8 
Ne ealand . is. 0s sss sek 75-1 131-8 - 2-8 ~ ~ 758-4 - 
PYAR UE Ror, nals viva eteosrolek 258-7 - - - - ~ - - 
(Sg eR 1-6 - = - 0-1 - 617-3 - 
Northern Rhodesia....... 0-1 173-61) 346-22 - 16-12 25-42 - = 
PIE WA Vio ees ost t ae es - 157-5 16-5 275-6 0-4 6-0 518-1 - 
BAAN G AT Gy Sri ns Sie osc fs = - - - ~ - 566-68 167-9 
BRINE See Katine Va) 010 Ss a 'ue,0. 0 0- ~ - - - - ~ - 
Pea IA SHEER OS, 5 cue Lh cis bstsh ones + 144-4 | 14,856-8 35-9 - 90-7 111-7 230-4 | 2,367-8 
PMA PINES < «auc Sore oes oe 393-5 273-3 14-0 537-9 - - 166-1 - 
T'S a Be RR reer ee - - ~ - - - 90,380-7 218-3 
EOE ers ots waar, wjee eles 18-4 ~ 0-2 - 1-8 - 459-7 - 
MORAN Se SViggit t=. 550, pietatole!s.» o/s - - - = - - - 2,612-5 
PEORIA S. Solel «a cite ce 112-57) 482-310 - 237-0 3+ 62,10 ~ 330-7 | 7,259-8 
SPS 1h Tae - - _ - - - 17,779-2 - 
BPA EL ea sw oyciien is ateae hone fe 0-7 - - - - - - 57-3 
AAT DID, rei as.5,0 26's - 73-1 - - - = = - 41,310-2 
Sierra Leone.......>....- 3-2 - - 766-1 - - - - 
Southern Rhodesia....... 486-9 80-4 = 27-1 - - 2) 5380" - 
South-West Africa........ 16 868-1 12-9 = 43-5 16-3 - - 
CT 55 Se atone - 736°3 6-1 | 1,280-9 45-0 83-2 | 12,492-5 - 
SEV ELTBLATI CL soc posses « Secu ysis 0-3 - ~ - - - - - 
SNe Biel Sa ee eee 80-81) 1,276-41 15-9 |10,361-7 16-6 42-5 307-5 - 
RSurbtwerland oy. i). 2 Sect oie - - - 29-81 - - - - 
PAM GAN VUKG cbt a ejoe sie s je 3 65-64 - - - - - - - 
PrintGdad...2. .: Wee cee - - ~ - ~ - - 3) 001-2 
“OTST SEE ge a Da A ee ~ 61-1 - 542-3 23-4 3-9 - - 
Lia ae Sear - ~ 19-32} 157-6 - 1-7 |. 5, 213-9 20-9 
Tn 0 Be ore oe oe Smee 0-24 - - - - - - - 
Union of South Africa..... 11,516-5 | 1,163-9 36-0 943-6 1-0 - 29,356-7 ~ 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
TPMT CS ani rset sexs - = - - - - 313, 056-38! 46, 627-8 
United Kingdom......... - 19-31 - 4,921-8 4-6 0-3 |249,632-717 50-6 
United States of America.| 1,894-718 39,908-718) 928-6 |65, 461-8 388-2 671-5 |573,185-2 |338, 927-6 
I SRO7TTS 6 ea oe 0-7 - = 896-2 = - 30-3 | 98,135-4 
MU SOSIAVED. vis. css caves es 41-9 | 3,031-8 40-7 306-4 88-2 48-6 | 1,093-5 171-5 
11950 figure. 2 Smelter production. 3 Exports plus purchases by the Central and Mining 
Banks. 4 Exports. 5 Consists of Nigeria, Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone. 6 1948 figure. 
71949 figure. 8 Includes lignite. 9 Excludes Formosa and Manchuria, shown separately. 
10 1947 figure. 1 Only that coal transported by rail. 12 Excludes the Saar, shown separately. 
13 Excludes Burma and Pakistan, shown separately. 14 Fiscal year beginning Mar. 20, 1951. 
15 Fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 16 Less than 50 oz. t. in 1951. 17 Great Britain only. Ex- 
cludes coal produced at quarries but includes open-cast coal. 18 Includes Alaska. 
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AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT......... 554 trices tationSwecete sia hicue eed eee 563 
Subsection 1. Available and Developed 
atereeowerimuoGanadaaven moat cee BY5959 Subsection 2. Ownership and Regula- 
Subsection 2. Water - Power Develop- tion of Central Electric Stations..... 567 
ments in the Provinces and Terri- 
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TTON wLNDIUAER V4. icici iteisterens b eakenreetenia 562 SOURCES. oak tones wicks ee een 587 


Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water-Power Resources and Their Development* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by 
nature with great water-power resources which are well distributed across the 
country. In most sections, adequate precipitation and favourable topography 
result in numerous rivers on which falls and rapids frequently occur and offer 
excellent opportunities for the development of hydraulic power; with the exception 
of the prairies of the middle west, water-power resources of importance are found 
in virtually every part of the country. In British Columbia, where precipitation 
is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains offer 
many fine power sites. Alberta, although a prairie province, also has mountain 
streams from the Rockies as well as great reserves of undeveloped power on its 
large northern rivers. The great Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which 
forms an are around Hudson Bay, covers a portion of the Northwest Territories 
and northern Saskatchewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and Labrador; it is a rough, forest-covered, well-watered area characterized by 
innumerable lakes and by rivers with many falls and rapids. The potential power 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System forms part of the great resources of 
Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the principal manufacturing pro- 
vinces of Canada is dependent and which compensates in large degree for the lack of 
indigenous coal. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and on the Island of Newfound- 
land, the precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, while not large, afford 
numerous possibilities for power developments of moderate size. In Labrador, 
the potential resources of the Hamilton River are outstanding. 


An accurate comparison of Canada’s water-power resources and their develop- 
ment with those of other countriest is not possible owing to incomplete world 
statistics and differing bases of tabulation. However, from available figures as at 
the end of 1950, it appears that Canada ranks second among the countries of the 
world in total installed capacity, being exceeded only by the United States; in 


* Revised in the Water Power Division, Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa, 
+ More detailed information on the water-power resources of other countries is given in the 1951 Year 
Book, pp. 531-533. 
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installation per thousand population, Canada is exceeded only by Norway. Canada 
is in approximately sixth place in potential power resources but those resources are, 
on the whole, more readily available to prospective markets than is the case in 
other countries that outrank Canada, an exception being the United States. In 
particular might be mentioned the enormous potential resources of the great river 
systems of Africa and Asia. 


Subsection 1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada 


Table 1 gives a summary of the water-power resources of Canada and their 
development as at Dec. 31, 1952. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


: : ——. $$ Turbine 
Province or Territory At Ordinary | At Ordinary || Installation! 
Minimum Six-Months 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
MES ETSUITVEAL SINGH MEAT Ce Mae tatere ar rteme, selene cies Sietel sleep of @ iepidicl e's ste 958, 500 2,754,000 292, 660 
arate CL A Ol SAINI CL a vepate te cities tore ove) Soleusistevele te eierets)« eslovele cs Wales 500 3,000 2,299 
“Sap SShe Oh Eke £22 SRS esa ba ab A ei an ies Ree Sie kor aie en ae 25,500 156, 000 162, 455 
Shasta [ESRC Aa OLQME ee nn, ea eI ae AGS ee Ls CBD Tc oor Mineman 123,000 334, 000 135,511 
UR Me ay a cc cies et istoinin gs Sw cn cass veh an esen oN TNE ees 10, 896, 000 20, 445, 000 7,263,621 
OOTRA BIb SOR heen he CORES CR IG DES DED OnE IRC dna c cranior ae 5,407, 000 7,261,000 3,948, 466 
MMe ere FS eee ee ee Senha ce arw stoic fore seve sieve sles abd auct Son Bis sie erarentye.e 3,333, 000 5,562,000 716,900 
Ree Heal ein ecient antec cie aisle Heteeal Obie as bee eatemeteions 550, 000 1,120,000 111, 835 
OAD aR EAE AE Rs a ee ane Or noice rer. NE core comet or aR Ce 508, 000 1,258, 000 207, 825 
PETA UCSO UIT DI n eens ace oe Ornelas serra Se pa es tp ts 7,023, 000 10, 998, 000 1, 432, 858 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... wo jeberse Rite wal catia kat soit 382, 500 814, 000 31, 450 
COP TE I Pie GDM =EEeS ee SP la CLS Abe Uae Aca en Ara ce 29,207,000 50,705, 000 14,305,880 


1 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 


The figures given in the first and second columns of the above table represent 
24-hour power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual 
drop, or the head of possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefully 
estimated. Recent revisions in power estimates for the Provinces of Quebec and 
Newfoundland, resulting from the tabulation of some new sites, the use of higher 
run-off factors in computing available flows and changed flow conditions on con- 
trolled rivers, have appreciably increased the total of available power at average 
flow. Tabulations of potential power in Canada are still not complete as many 
unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and 
streams throughout the country, particularly in the less-explored northern districts. 
Apart from cases where definite studies have been carried out and the results recorded, 
no consideration has been given to the power concentrations that are feasible on 
rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads possibly may be 
created by the construction of dams. Thus, the figures in Table 1 of available power, 
under the two conditions of stream flow, represent only the minimum.water-power 
possibilities of Canada. 

_ The third column gives the total capacity of the water wheels actually installed. 
These figures should not be placed in direct comparison with those in the first and 
second columns to deduce the percentage of the available water-power resources that 
has been developed. At developed sites, the water-wheel installation averages 
30 p.c. greater than the corresponding calculated maximum available power at 
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the same sites. Figures of Table 1, therefore, indicate that the at present recorded 
water-power resources will permit of a turbine installation of nearly 66,000,000 h.p. 
and that the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 1952, represents approximately 22 p.c. 
of recorded water-power resources. 

The development from year to year of Canada’s water-power resources is 
a good index of the country’s industrial growth and of the change in its economic 
life since the beginning of the present century. In 1900, prior to the inception 
of long-distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was based largely 
on agriculture and the total of hydraulic installations, mostly small mills, was 
only 173,000 h.p. With the successful solution of the problems of transmission of 
electric energy for use in distant communities, the development of large hydraulic 
projects became practicable and, by 1910, total installation had risen to 977,000 h.p. 
In ensuing decades, the growth in installed capacity, partly speeded by war demands, 
proceeded at an accelerated rate. 

The figures in Table 2, and the graph on p. 557, show clearly the consistent 
and accelerating growth in the total capacity of hydraulic installations since the 
beginning of the century. In the period 1900-05, the average annual increase 
was about 56,000 h.p., a rate that was stepped up sharply in subsequent years 
because of improvements in the transmission of electricity and the building of large 
central electric stations. During the period 1906-22, development proceeded at 
a fairly uniform rate of 150,000 h.p. per annum. The heavier demand for electricity 
during the prosperous 1920’s increased the rate of installation sharply in 1923 
and it continued at about 377,000 h.p. per annum for the period 1923-35. As an 
aftermath to the economic depression, the rate of installation was low during the 
years 1936-39 after which the power required for war purposes accounted for the 
high average rate of increase of 481,000 h.p. per annum during the period 1940-43. 
Few developments were undertaken in the later war years or in the immediate post- 
war period, so that only a small amount of new capacity came into operation in 
the 1944-47 period. However, the results of the later post-war program of con- 
struction are apparent in the large growth in the years 1948-52 when the average 
rate was about 857,000 h.p. per annum. Present programs of expansion indicate 
a continuation of this rate of growth for some years. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1900-52 


Nore.—Figures for each year 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 361, and for 1931-39 in the 
1946 edition, p. 362. 


News Prince 


Nova New . 
Year foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 
1.900 Sey ere roa tose 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53, 876 
UG Tere ena ore eat ee ccoctc 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490, 821 
nS PAV a) fe eeaeG ann ome meee o.3 25.233 37,623 21,976 955, 090 1,057, 422 
1LOS0 eer ete eee te sere ase 2,439 114, 224 133,681 2,718,130 2,088, 055 
TOFU Retiree eta oes BA 2,617 139,217 133,347 4,320,943 2,597,595 
1O4 osama! eee Bae OSA ar 2,617 139,217 133,347 4,556, 943 2,617,495 
TES Dive ae Ng pci gegen Se, ahs 2,617 143,717 133.347 4, 839, 543 2,684, 395 
TOAD Wek ees nee atabe Oni, o suctare Slieade Paes 133, 384 133. o40 5, 847, 322 2,673, 443 
1 Aa eee bee rage ener BEN cate ae 2,617 133, 384 133,347 5,848,572 2,673, 443 
145s Nee SP ee See et a Ene DIG 133, 384 133, 347 5,848,572 2,673,290 
UOAG aehei ie teecae Grate wich tke. oe 2,617 133, 384 133,347 5, 848,572 2,679,740 
[O47 Oho ete cones dee 2,617 133,384 183,047 5, 878, 872 2,749,740 
LO4Si2 Shee RS ae ais clavate et 25617 140, 884 133, 347 5,939, 697 2,894, 240 
1 FRU A A obra ca PRT eA ctr en ee 262, 050 2-617, 145,384 133,347 6, 130, 097 2,896, 540 
TO50s rece ede et eis are 262,810 2,299 150, 960 133,111 6,372,812 3,513, 840 
TOS Taare. aca eee ee 279,160 2,299 150, 960 132,911 6,755, 351 3,718, 505 
1 sy Ae eR oh ea one eee 292, 660 2,299 162, 455 135, 511 7,263, 621 3, 948, 466 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1900-52 


—concluded 
epee eer se eee te el ney ee ee ee 
eas Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Year Manitoba Shewan Alberta Colum hie an Canada 
N.W.T 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p 
TEN) ANE E IMSL Re tc chee oe 1,000 —= 280 9,366 5 Iis,o20 
UAT UE Ty Scie eRe ea. Ne aria er 38, 800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
US Ss AM eS? Se eee os 85,325 35 33, 122 309, 534 13,199 2,515, 559 
EEN gaia, 5 02 SERS OF ae ae ae ae 311,925 42,035 70,532 630,792 13,199 6,125,012 
OMe ay, Be err ies arene Rysve: © 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788,763 18,199 8, 584, 438 
Re. bie tite st eie hee wis 420,925 90,835 71,997 788,763 22,899 8,845, 038 
_ CER TS BS eee ae 420,925 90, 835 94,997 792,563 22,899 9, 225, 838 
Mp ay nt Mcrae oral s etre dole eaves shel a 422,825 90,835 . 94,997 796, 024 19,719 10,214,513 
ae meee Pe ator etoweste a So. ajo ls 422, 825 90, 835 94,997 864, 024 19,719 10, 283, 763 
OTe ee ae ee 422,825 90,8385 | - 94,997 864, 024 19,719 10, 283, 610 
“LDL Bot aware ss cir etme re 446, 825 90, 885 93, 060 864, 024 19,719 10, 312, 123 
HTP ant es ea aR 8 458, 825 90, 835 106, 560 917,024 19,719 10, 490, 923 
ONE STRE POOIES Co ltee ew ot Vere 503,700 111, 835 106, 560 1,009,769 28, 069 10,870,718 
SP tweet Systane 557, 700 111,835 107, 225 1, 238, 069 28, 469 11,613,333 
DIN Sib CAR Dato Re roe raed 595, 200 111, 835 107,225 1, 284, 208 28,450 12,562,750 
TEENS aks, SS ene er ee 596, 400 111, 835 207, 825 1,358, 808 28, 450 13, 342, 504 
Li She 2 gare 0 Oe See SRE ae aed 716, 900 111, 835 207, 825 1, 432, 858 31,450 14, 305, 880 
MILLION MILLION 
H.P. a H.P. 
15 
3 TOTAL WATER-POWER 
INSTALLATION 
1900—52 


re) 
1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950°7 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has so fostered the 
economical utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine that Canada 
has become a highly industrialized nation. Low-cost power is fundamental in 
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meeting the enormous requirements of the pulp and paper industry—Canada’s 
largest industry and one of the world’s great industrial enterprises; it also allows the 
economical mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals and facilitates 
their fabrication into a multitude of manufactured articles. Canada’s outstanding 
growth in the post-war period has been made in conjunction with accelerated develop- 
ment of water-power resources. From hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity 
from a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission line 
carry power to most urban centres and to an increasing number of rural districts. 
This wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentralization of industry, 
enabling manufacturing processes to be carried on in many of the smaller centres 
of population. Economical domestic electrical service, too, contributes in no small 
measure to the high standard of living enjoyed in Canada. . 


With a total capacity of 14,305,880 h.p., present water-power plants in Canada, 
if operated at full load, would produce energy at a rate corresponding to the output 
of more than 143,000,000 manual workers, on the commonly accepted basis of one 
mechanical horse-power equalling the working capacity of ten men. 


Table 3 shows, under three classifications, the purposes for which the developed 
water power is primarily utilized. 


3.—Developed Water Power, by Province and Industry, as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total 
Electric an Other 
Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries? 
h.p h.p h.p h.p 

Newfoundland <-. sactncckrrii ars, cise eke mia ettatas 58, 450 230, 900 3,310 292,660 

Princetid ward Island soccer ee cee 704 —_— 1,592 2,299 

NOVAS Cobian spec mEE cae ee ee 146,777 10,270 5,408 162, 455 

New Brims Wit kiss se eck cree chee rae 106, 660 22, 060 6,791 135,511 

Quebeond a arers. oicen Moras tices. Cea pies oie enn Ne 6,954, 252 230,780 78, 589 7,263, 621 

Ontario? Preece sea nc eee a erent ee 3,641, 247 225, 937 81,282 3,948, 466 

Manitobantiacwconccte sie cock tea coke cee 715, 000 — 1,900 716,900 

Saskatchewan's... noose sinc eakionen ree 108, 500 -— Syoo0 111, 835 

Alberta tain os ve heaia cen eee Matter eens 205, 765 — 2,060 207, 825 

British Columibiacceite oka nee ene 910, 851 134, 400 387, 607 1, 482, 858 

Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 11,750 _ 19,700 31,450 

Canada ree. seat tae Gk cate Oe 12,859, 956 854,347 591,574 14,305,880 

Percentages of total installation............... 89-9 6-0 4-] 100-0 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. 3 Includes only water power actually developed by 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries. 4 Includes water 


wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 


The central electric station classification totalling 12,859,956 h.p. represents 
90 p.c. of the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 1952. In 1900 the corres- 
ponding percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous growth in central 
electric station installations since the inception of successful long-distance trans- 
mission of electricity. Central hydro-electric stations produced 97 p.c. of all 
electricity sold in or exported from Canada during 1952. 


The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 854,347 h.p. includes only 
water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper companies. 
In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central electric station power, 
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buying more than 15 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part of the 
purchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric 
boilers. 


The ‘other industries’ group develops 591,574 h.p. solely for its own use. 
These diversified industries also provide a broad market for the power sold by the 
central electric stations. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 14,305,880 h.p., is the 
cumulative total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines 
irrespective of whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It 
has been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1952, by the inclusion of new installations completed 
during the year and by deletion of those old units which were dismantled. 


Subsection 2.—Water-Power Developments in the Provinces 
and Territories, 1952 


Keeping pace with the expansion of general industrial activity throughout 
Canada, a record-high total of 1,066,250 h.p. of new hydraulic turbine capacity 
was brought into operation in 1952; active construction proceeded on other develop- 
ments with a total ultimate capacity of more than 3,000,000 h.p. New develop- 
ments were widely distributed throughout Canada, although the greater number 
were located in Quebec. Projects that have been undertaken in rather remote 
locations indicate the future economic value of other undeveloped sites in unsettled 
regions. Construction was also active in the field of power distribution and in the 
building of thermal-electric plants. Over-all progress in each province, principally 
covering hydro-electric development, is outlined below. 


Atlantic Provinces.*—The Newfoundland Light and Power Company 
Limited brought into operation in December its new plant of 7,500 h.p. at tide- 
water on the Horse Chops River, Cape Broyle. Farther upstream, a second plant 
which will have a capacity of 10,000 h.p. was under construction for 1953 operation. 
Investigations are being made towards a new development of about 20,000 h.p. 
on Piper’s Hole River at the head of Placentia Bay. The Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company Limited proceeded with the modernization of its two 
plants on the Exploits River: at Grand Falls, four 4,000-h.p. turbines were replaced 
by 5,500-h.p. units for an increase in capacity of 6,000 h.p.; at its Bishop’s Falls 
plant, the replacement of two 1,700-h.p. turbines by units of 2,700 h.p. is expected 
to be completed early in 1953 and additional changes at both plants will be made 
at a later date. The Union Electric Light and Power Company is planning the 
building of two plants, one on Georges Brook of 1,200 h.p., and one on the Trinity 
River at Lockston of 4,000 h.p. In Labrador, the Iron Ore Company proceeded 
with a development for 1954 operation of 12,000 h.p. on the Ashuanipi River. 


The Nova Scotia Power Commission completed its Gulch development on the 
Bear River, consisting of one unit of 8,600 h.p. under 225-foot head. Investigations 
are being made covering a development of 5,000 h.p. on the Mersey River at Lower _ 
Great Brook. The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited brought 
into operation a 4,000-h.p. plant at White Rock on the Gaspereau River, replacing 
a plant of 1,105 h.p. A development on the Nictau River of 9,000 h.p. under 
400-foot head is under construction for 1953 operation. 


*In addition to water-power development, the construction of fuel-electric plants included: Newfoundland 
Light and Power Company Limited, a 3,580-h.p. diesel at St. John’s; Nova Scotia Lizht and Power Com- 
pany at Halifax, a unit of 22,500 kw. for 1953 operation; Seaboard Power Corporation Limited at Glace Bay, 

S., a unit of 18,750 kw. for 1953 operation; New Brunswick Power Commission at Grand Lake, a unit of 
6,250 kw. completed and one of 18,750 kw. under installation. 
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Construction of the 27,000-h.p. development on the Tobique River by the 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was up to schedule for completion 
early in 1953. Investigations covering power sites were continued on the St. John 
River. The Maine and New Brunswick Electrical Power Company Limited 
increased its installed capacity by replacing a unit of 2,400 h.p. with one of 5,000 h.p. 


Quebec.—The orderly development of the Province’s great water-power 
resources continued, with 597,000 h.p. of new capacity completed in 1952 and with 
other large projects under construction. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was actively engaged on several 
developments. At Beauharnois on the St. Lawrence River, capacity was increased 
by 222,000 h.p. in four units and two other units were under installation for 1953 
operation, which will bring total capacity of the over-all development to 1,408,000 
h.p.; ultimate capacity of the site is about 2,000,000 h.p. On the upper Ottawa 
River, good progress was made on the two-unit 16,000-h.p. development at Rapid II 
for 1953 operation. On the Bersimis River, a northern tributary of the lower St. 
Lawrence, a large development below Lake Casse, initially of 300,000 h.p. by 1956 
and ultimately of 1,000,000 h.p., is being undertaken. It is planned to transmit 
power across the St. Lawrence River by submarine cable to the Gaspe Peninsula | 
and the plant will also be tied in with Beauharnois by a high-voltage line. Two 
obsolete plants, 28,800 h.p. at St. Timothee and 21,600 h.p. at Chambly, have been 
permanently closed. ! 


The Aluminum Company of Canada completed its five-unit 275,000-h.p. 
development at Chute-du-Diable on the Peribonka River, and brought into operation 
one unit of 55,000 h.p. at Chute-d-la-Savanne, a few miles downstream. The latter 
plant, also of 275,000 h.p., will be completed in 1953 and both plants will be tied in 
with the Saguenay River generating stations. 


The Manicouagan Power Company brought into operation in December 1952 
the first unit of 45,000 h.p. in its development near the mouth of the Manicouagan 
River, and the second unit is expected to be completed early in 1953. Power is 
being supplied to Baie Comeau and later may be transmitted south across the 
St. Lawrence River by submarine cable. Ultimate capacity is 270,000 h.p. 


Price Brothers and Company made good progress on two hydro-electric develop- 
ments on the Shipshaw River, one of 70,000 h.p. and the other of 9,000 h. Ps with 
operation scheduled for 1953. 


The Ste. Marguerite Power Company is proceeding with the construction of a 
two-unit 17,000-h.p. plant on the Ste. Marguerite River for 1954 operation. The 
City of Mégantic has undertaken the development of 4,500 h.p. on the Chaudiére 
River, with operation of one unit of 2,250 h.p. expected in 1953. 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company has completed the necessary works 
to enable the diversion of run-off from 260 sq. miles of the drainage basins of north- 
ward flowing rivers into the Gouin Reservoir, which will increase the firm capacity 
of its seven power plants on the St. Maurice River. The Quebec Streams Com- 
mission carried out storage and power studies and successfully Cope its extensive 
storage-dam operations for the regulation of river flow. 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario continued con- 
struction during 1952 on two major hydro-electric projects.* In the Otto Holden 
Generating Station on the Ottawa River above Mattawa, seven of the total of 
eight units, each of 33,000 h.p., were brought into operation in 1952 and the final 
unit was expected to be on line early in 1953. On the Niagara River at Queenston, 
good progress was made on many phases of construction concerned with the Sir 
Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2, which will have an ultimate capacity 
of 1,260,000 h.p. in 12 units and is scheduled for initial operation in 1954 and for 
completion in 1956. The intake works for the first of the two tunnels, the excavation 
of this tunnel and associated canal, headworks and power-house foundations are 
well advanced. On the Nipigon River, the installation of a third unit of 45,000 h.p. 
is being undertaken in the Pine Portage station for 1954 operation. 


The Great Lakes Power Company is constructing a two-unit 20,000-h.p. plant 
at Scott Falls on the Michipicoten River for 1953 operation. . It is also undertaking, 
for 1954 operation, the development of 15,000 h.p. in two units at McPhail Falls, a 
few miles upstream. 


Prairie Provinces.t—The Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board completed the 
final two units of its six-unit 114,000-h.p. Pine Falls development on the lower 
Winnipeg River, and has begun preliminary construction on the development of 
80,000 h.p. at McArthur Falls for 1955 operation; contracts have been awarded for 
power-house equipment. The Winnipeg Electric Company completed in September 


1952 the installation of the sixth and final unit of 37,500 h.p. in its Seven Sisters 


plant on the Winnipeg River. Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited brought into opera- 
tion its 7,000-h.p. plant on the Laurie River and power is now being supplied to the 
Lynn Lake mining field; preliminary construction towards a second development 
will begin in 1953. 


Calgary Power Limited has undertaken the installation of a unit of 30,000 h.p. 
in its Ghost plant on the Bow River for 1954 operation. The Company has also 
begun preliminary construction at the Bearpaw site, near Calgary, of a 22,000-h.p. 
plant for 1955 operation. The installation is being planned of a new unit of 1,000 h.p. 
in the Astoria plant at Jasper, which is operated by Northland Utilities Limited; 
the Company is considering also a development of 1,150 h.p. on the Hart River, 
near McLennan, Alta. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia, two new developments were com- 
pleted in 1952 and construction was active on other extensions and major new 
projects. 

The British Columbia Electric Company Limited completed its power house 
at Wahleach Lake with operation of the single unit of 82,000 h.p. at 2,000-foot 
head beginning in December. The Company has placed an order for the fourth 


* The Commission also had under construction two large steam-electric stations; at Windsor the second 
66,000-kw. unit was placed on line in February 1952 and the plant of 264,000 kw. in four units will be completed 
in 1953. At Toronto, two units totalling 188,000 kw. were brought into operation and the fourth unit 
scheduled for May 1953; two units will operate temporarily at 25 cycles but, when these are converted to 
60-cycle operation, the plant will be rated at 400,000 kw. 


+ The City of Winnipeg brought into operation a steam turbine of 15,000 kw. and a second unit of 
25,000 kw. is being installed for 1953 operation. The Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board is planning a steam- 
electric plant of 60,000 kw. at Brandon for 1956 operation. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation increased 
the capacity of its thermal generating plants by 37,565 kw., the principal additions being 25,000 kw. at 
Saskatoon, 10,000 kw. at Prince Albert, and 1,865 kw. at Unity; present plans call for additions of 20,000 kw. 
at Estevan during 1954-56 and of 50,000 kw. at Saskatoon during 1954-57. Steam-electric plant additions 
in Alberta comprised 7,500 kw. completed at Drumheller by Canadian Utilities, 30,000 kw. under con- 
struction by the City of Edmonton for 1953, and 30,000 kw. by the City of Medicine Hat, also for 1953 
operation. 
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unit of 62,000 h.p. to be installed in its Bridge River plant for 1954 operation; 
preliminary work has been undertaken to raise the level of the Lajoie Dam to 
provide increased storage. 


The British Columbia Power Commission brought into operation its two-unit 
4,000-h.p. Clowhom Falls plant; ultimate capacity is 12,000 h.p. In its John Hart 
plant on the Campbell River, installation is under way on two additional units, 
each of 28,000 h.p., with operation scheduled for early 1953, which will bring total 
capacity to 168,000 h.p. Surveys and investigations were made covering proposed 
small hydro-electric developments on the Kokish River on Vancouver Island and 
on the Spillimacheen River, near Golden. 


The Aluminum Company of Canada made good progress on its great Nechako- 
Kitimat development and work was well up to schedule for anticipated 1954 initial 
operation. The Kenney Dam on the Nechako River at Grand Canyon has been 
completed and storage of water begun. About four miles of the 10-mile 25-foot- 
diameter tunnel through the Coastal Range and about one-half of the excavation 
for the underground power house have been completed. Ultimate capacity is esti- 
mated at more than 2,000,000 h.p., the present program comprises 420,000 h.p. 
in three equal units. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company Limited made rapid progress 
on its Waneta development on the Pend d’Oreille River and it is now expected that 
the plant will be brought into service in 1953. Initial capacity will comprise two 
turbines, each of 105,000 h.p.; ultimate capacity is 420,000 h.p. 


A minor addition of 50 h.p. was made by the Ashcroft Water, Electric and 
Improvement Company by unit replacement in its Bonaparte River plant. New 
undertakings planned for 1953 include 1,200 h.p. on Wilson Creek by Violamac 
Mines, and 3,200 h.p. at Port Alice by Alaska Pine and Cellulose Limited. 


Yukon Territory.—In November, the Northwest Territories Power Com- 
mission brought into operation its Mayo River development of 3,000 h.p. to serve 
the Galena and Keno Hill mining areas. The project includes an earth-fill dam on 
the Mayo River and a storage dam on Mayo Lake. 


The Yukon Hydro Company Limited is planning to increase, in 1953, the 
capacity of its Porter Creek plant near Whitehorse from 500 h.p. to 1,440 h.p. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 
resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) com- 
mercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or provincial govern- 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hy- 
draulic, (6) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically 
all the power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is 
held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels 
with approximately 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydro installations in all industries 
in Canada. The generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 97 p.c. 
of the total output of all central electric stations. 
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4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1937-51, and by Province, 1951 


Generated by— 


Generated by— Ris dos 
Year Water Thermal Total moe . Water Thermal Total 
Power Engines SpE eal ORS Power Engines 
000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. 
1951 
DAP Us ac os oes 27,175, 722 511,923 | 27,687,645 || N’f’ld....... 170, 898 1,538 172,436 
OS ag Sethe Oem 25,690,785 A638, 370c | 26,104; LOD Pa BrLiti sa sc 565 32, 203 32,768 
HIS OL loon oi 27 , 836, 691 501,339 | 28,338,030 | N.S......... 495, 672 392, 236 887,908 
POOR ciclo ts 29,537, 459 U1, 82410805 109; 283 WINIBs, vee eae 517,908 238,179 756,087 
a Sm, ooo, aces 32,628, 930 688. 738. | 307017, 668 ||SQues, oo... 29, 677,046 13,040 | 29,690,086 
AAD oF ais entle 36,582,953 U7 2226 Hl OL oO L doll eODibe. aia ¢ 15, 845, 064 139,992 | 15,985,056 
BOA SUtis ccs ciety 39,660,312 819, 281.140, 479,593 | Man, ....... 2,560,322 4,215 2,564, 537 
ee ane an ae 39,553,352 | 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 || Sask........ 516, 142 462,631 978,773 
Ee ea 39, 131, 020 999,034 | 40,130,054 |] Alta........ 501,027 495,918 996, 945 
HOIRG oc ik okhe 40, 692,395 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 UO aes ont 2,607, 839 115,615 2,723,454 
iE oe ae 42,273, 167 1,151,632 | 43,424,799 || Yukon an 
MOAR ca os wikis 41,070,095 | 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 Walsess 62,519 fe2io 63,794 
JOE eee te 42,779,199 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 ——EE— 
OB eo chaie ass 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 || Canada 
OOM ce crak. 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 a 5 haces 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 


ee — 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric station industry has been practically con- 
tinuous since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made 
available. Minor hesitations in output occurred in years of recession but the general 
movement has been strongly upward and, based on monthly data, the output of 
central stations during 1952 was more than eleven times that of 1919. The central 
electric station industry is one that is particularly suited to large-scale operation 
because of the huge outlay of capital necessary. Total horse power installed in- 
creased almost continuously even during the depression years, mainly because 
large power projects planned before the depression were in process of construction. 
Expansion since the end of World War IT has been spectacular and large additional 
developments are currently under way (see pp. 559-562). Installed capacity of the 
industry in hydro and thermal units is now about equal to one horse-power for 
every Canadian. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1942-51 


eee eee for 1917-31 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 369, and for 1932-41 in the 1950 edition, 
p. z 


8 LL 


Revenue Power Kilowatt Persons Salaries 
Year Stations} from Sale | Equipment Hours Customers m- and 
of Power! Capacity? | Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 

Ce ep ee ae 616 | 203,914;608 | 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 | 2,125,558 19,764 | 34,285,870 
HOAS i meeacce is. ss os 622 | 204,801,508 | 9,602,794 | 40,479,593 | 2,169,148 19,120 | 35,785,932 
RE eee ee 626 | 215,246,391 | 9,713,791 | 40,598,779 | 2,238,023 19,770 | 36,945,295 
LULL ans Seg ER 600 | 215,105,473 | 9,666,947 | 40,130,054 | 2,333,230 21,283 | 39,521,365 
MEL Biome 48 5° 3 Bisio- Satay 600 | 226,096,273 | 9.825,459 | 41,736,987 | 2,476,830 24,577 | 52,380,686 
MD SR Seri efeitisco «oie. 607 | 243,705,976 | 9,601,157 | 43,424,799 | 2,643,327 26,704 | 67,417,317 
ee LS PR era 635 | 257,377,490 | 10,038,541 | 42,389,681 2,822,027 29,349 | 68,765, 222 
a ee ES esi aie 650 | 280,311,624 | 10,637,798 | 44,418,573 | 3,076.369 31,746 | 78,272,815 
BUDS me ce wats 665 | 323,833,465 | 11,703,161 | 48,493.718 | 3,269,824 32,873 | 88,988,681 
ORONO RED Ye ieee o> oh 647 | 374.643,376 | 12,781,610 | 54,851,844 | 3,439,750 34,228 | 101,856, 252 


1 Excludes duplications. 


2 Excludes auxiliary-plant equipment. 


3 Includes Newfoundland. 
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6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1947-51 


Province or Territory 1947 
7000 kwh. 
IN ewiouncdilan Gia circle tier dota Bcd ; 
Princevhdwardelstand®.<.... cee see eee 20,382 
INOVasScotiauye ctnswaa eee: ce eee 617,111 
New: Brunswickecruin a cease ere 592, 458 
QOtebeG Aten ton as ois SR ee 25,930,171 
Ontario 11,191,693 
Manitoba 2,031,754 
Saskatchewan 762, 882 
Alberta 641, 331 
British Columbia 1,637,017 
Yukon and N.W.T 1 


1948 


000 kwh. 


21,932 
677,661 
591, 636 
24,566, 682 
11,095, 608 
2,055, 709 
804,994 
724,498 
1,820,271 

30, 690 


43,424,799 | 42,389,681 


1949 


"000 kwh. 


200,610 
24,950 
717,473 
651, 253 
25,530,923 
11,324, 407 
2,159,998 
858, 088 
800, 729 
2,105, 186 
44,956 


44,418,573 


1950 


7000 kwh. 


147, 470 
29,050 
762,339 
696,519 
27,323,311 
12,718,518 
2,449,383 
903,144 
869, 064 
2,535, 412 
59, 508 


48, 493,718 


1951 


000 kwh. 


172, 436 
32,768 
887,908 
756, 087 
29, 690, 086 
15, 985, 056 
2,564, 537 
978,773 
996,945 
2,723,454 
63,794 


54,851,844 


1 Included with British Columbia. 


Domestic Service.—The power used by domestic customers or for residential 
purposes amounts to over 14 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations. 
Details of the number of domestic customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered 
and the costs to the customers, exclusive of direct federal, provincial and municipal 
taxes on such service, are shown in Table 7. The average consumption per customer 
and average cost per kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and 
also as between provinces, but the differences in the average bills are smaller. The 
availability of low-cost power to domestic users contributes greatly to the high 
standard of living enjoyed in Canada. Average consumption per customer is 
double that of 15 years ago and costs are 19 p.c. lower per kilowatt hour. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity, 1942-51 


Average Average AS 

. erage 

Year Customers Consumption ede pee Charge 

Customer Annum per kwh 
No. 7000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
104 Oe Riot aR Di renee lc 1,803, 708 2,716,895 1,506 28-11 1-87 
1943 Suerte Goats? Beer 1, 852, 367 2,843,612 1,535 27-70 1-80 
OFA Rot ace eRe A een cage 1,906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
1945 cote s as REM e caret Sede apart 1,987,360 3,365, 497 1,693 28-05 1-66 
1946.05 SS. Se 2,104,549 3, 881, 677 1,844 29-85 1-62 
LOA TA ena we: See). ae eee imate eee 2,246, 253 4,383, 222 1,951 31-28 1-60 
1A Teg ipa IR Ah aNNS “Sun a) od oy 2,398, 847 4,984, 280 2,078 33°32 1-60 
GAG ee Suen eer Teen eee 2,619, 831 5, 678, 847 2,168 84-47 1-59 
POS Ore Arey ir I Coe, ae Sh ay steed 2,797,378 6,750, 303 2,413 88-97 1-61 
LOBES ee esate cae cen cor tare cee eer re 2,951,988 7,726,114 2,617 43-25 1-65 


Farm Service.—Table 8 shows the number of farm customers, the average 
annual consumption, average annual revenue and the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour sold to these customers in each province in 1951. Rural electrification has 
made considerable progress since the end of World War II. Farm customers added 
during 1951, totalled 32,618 and the national total at 336,345 increased by 10-7 p.e. 
over 1950. The relatively large numbers of farm customers in Ontario and the low 
average revenue per kilowatt hour is evidence of the assistance given in this field 
by the Ontario Government. It is estimated that about 54 p.c. of the farms in 
Canada now enjoy the benefits of power-line service. Many other farms generate 
their own electricity by the use of engines, windmills, etc. 
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8.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1950 and 1951 


Notrr.—F arm service was not reported separately in Newfoundland, Yukon Territory or the North- 
west Territories. 


Consumption 
of Electric Revenue Received 
Year and Province Customers Peay seer, peceiet t OS Be ae 
Beenie ee ae Tear at pert pee 
Hours Customer Customer kwh. 
ia No. "000 No. Se LUM opty Mi 
Prince Edward Island...... 4,916 4,446 904 273,508 55-64 6-2 
PIV, SCO UES; cia. Ss Hock oie eis 18,371 13, 788 751 545, 182 29-68 4-0 
New Brunswick............ 31,721 23,382 «737 || 1,160,836 | 36-60 — 5-0 
MEM IUGDEGe sic shs acti os sis din eiete care 83,618 78, 472 938 || 2,654,548 31-75 3°4 
NBOEATIO eae eee Nees 119,018 871,218 3,119 || 6,848,172 57-54 1:8 
INPAMILOD Ecco nice enc ss eadieieu s 16,964 40,017 2,359 1, 238, 866 73:08 3-1 
Saskatchewan.............. 4,057 3,572 880 247,183 60-92 6:9 
AUST STG ONS BS IE ES eae 7,866 17,699 2, 250 598, 608 76-10 3-4 
British Columbia........... 17,196 34, 155 1,986 748, 781 43-54 2-2 
- Totals, 1950........ 303,727 || 586,749 1,932 | 14,315,634 | 47-13 | 24 
1951 
Prince Edward Island...... 3,956 8, 292 832 190,181 48-07 5-8 
BOWEL SICOUIA ss aioce eee eeiciew,s 21, 433 18,397 858 759, 475 35°43 4-1 
New Brunswick............ 34, 085 28, 083 824 1,659, 719 48-69 5:9 
MNIGCCL oe aaa ereliiccte ceoteiers 90, 492 93,772 1,036 || 3,105,925 34-32 3°3 
RO BEATION.: Sa eee he wie Stes me 127,595 422,296 3,310 || 8,351,550 65-45 2-0 
Manitoba...... jae ee 28,777 58, 841 2,475 || 1,684,036 70-83 2-9 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,594 7,084 1,266 478, 404 85-52 6-8 
A 6S 350 ants oe ho wb 11,415 28, 088 2,461 822,999 72°10 2-9 
British Columbia........... 17,998 41,278 2,293 931,110 51-73 2:3 
Totals, 1951........ 336,345 || 701,131 2,085 || 17,983,399 | 53-47 | 2-6 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, the kilowatt hour capacities vary with 
the supply of water. The majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving 
wide areas over transmission lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines 
are small, serving the needs of the local municipality. In 1951, the number of thermal 
engines decreased as compared with previous years. Larger units are being installed 
to replace, in some instances, two or three small units. Equipment data were 
not included for small industries or firms, particularly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
where output was largely consumed by their own plants. 
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9.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Province, and Total 
Auxiliary-Plant Equipment, 1950 and 1951 


Nore.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Cane Water Wheels 


Year, stiri and Thermal Engines Generators 
Type of Equipment, Power Turbines 
Province or Territory Plants IRS eee 
No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity 
No. h.p. h.p. kva. 
1950 ; 
Main-Plant Equipment 
Newfoundland eer acra.ecees: 18 28 54,715 4 264 |i ° 33 46, 308 
Prince Edward Island........ it 5 369 16 11, 240 20 9,035 
Novae Scotian suse ome coat 50 63 143,958 36 117, 849 99 DD S95 
INGw, Brunswick err «aces ae 19 14 104, 260 32 82, 6386 46 161,330 
Quebec ees. 2.07 tins htetaias ee 99 281 5,904, 389 17 2,840 298 5,031, 893 
Ontario sate ee eerie eee 139 360 | 3,248,752 9 47,205 | 370 | 2,636,072 
iManitobawee «anon cee 9 44 594, 300 10 2,182 53 442,488 
Saskatchewans- em... eae 139 6 106, 500 201 206, 625 205 253, 488 
Al pertate tit ore cece eee 92 11 105,300 135 173, 096 143 241,039 
BritisheCommbiane eee sees 86 7a 757, 526 95 27,993 164 671, 081 
Wukonande Ni Wiles sees U 3 9,730 13 1,432 16 9,808 
Totals, Main Plant........ 665 886 | 11,029,799 568 673,362 || 1,447 | 9,725,393 
Auxiliary-Plant Equipment..... were hes 445 141 273, 080 136 234, 824 
Grand Totals, 1950.... 665 886 | 11,029,799 709 946,442 || 1,588 | 9,960,217 
1951 
Main-Plant Equipment— 
Newioundlandiits. sae edsnce: 19 30 71,215 4 264 35 60, 088 
Prince Edward Island........ 7 dD 369 ie 21,240 21 17,368 
ING OCotiate. = ance reel. 51 61 136, 158 41 185,121 102 271, 739 
News Bruns wiGkiec ase sceee es 16 12 101, 600 29 90, 456 41 165, 017 
Quebeciea et tices ais fee tere ae 99 289 6, 350, 481 13 P1940) 301 5,339, 864 
Ontario. ass. ceck eee ee eee 141 315 3,376, 240 11 253, 705 384 2,921,307 
Manito ban rectn kc oereri cae 9 37 594, 500 1 2,115 44 445, 870 
Saskatehewamnte-wrataate a aeiece 118 6 106, 500 189 PAS SSA 198 297,383 
Alberta, Ves. cass BAe ie as 93 15 205, 900 115 150, 414 132 300, 602 
British Cotumbias. ener 86 64 834, 086 74 29,933 137 734, 947 
Yakoncand aN Wistkuesen tomate. 8 3 9,990 13 1,432 16 9,976 
Totals, Main Plant........ 647 895 | 11,787,039 513 994,571 || 1,411 | 10,564,162 
Auxiliary-Plant Equipment..... nee ae ae 149 248, 982 146 215,920 
Grand Totals, 1951....| 647 895 | 11,787,039 662 | 1,243,553 || 1,557 | 10,780,081 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from 
Canada only under licence and an export tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is 
levied with some exceptions. The export duties for the years ended Mar. 31, 1949 
to 1952, were $485,867, $431,895, $608.602 and $743,407, respectively. 


Exports for the years 1949-52 are shown in Table 10. There are also large 
interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller 
movements from Nova Scotia and Quebec to New Brunswick, Manitoba to Ontario, 
Saskatchewan to Manitoba and British Columbia to Alberta. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
increased by 5,000 cu. feet per second to the Canadian side in November 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941, a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
to the Canadian plants and 12,500 ¢.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted, 
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and in 1943 an additional 4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants, bringing the totals up to 
54,000 c.f.s. for Canada and 32,500 c.f.s. for the United States. This increased 
water, with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River, made possible 
the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United States (5,000 
c.f.s. will produce about 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). During 
1948 and 1949, increased demands from domestic consumers and low water reduced 
the surplus energy available for export but exports increased again in 1950 to 1952. 


10.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported from 
the United States, 1949-52 


Company 1949 1950 1951 1952 
7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 


Exported to United States— 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


(Gyre NEO yy ge Be PLR Ae en 8 eR ge 301, 037 361, 458 392, 036 374,772 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 

OntArion (SUumplus)) ssc ose hos ok em 335, 141 347, 246 717,387 744, 878 
Canadian Niagara Power Company........ 267, 802 264,955 303, 660 321,188 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus) 39, 560 35,171 37,966 93,218 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Company.... 22,069 36, 867 39,340 42,312 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power 

Compan nt Suck aoe fe coe 7 ine at aes ree 34, 126 36, 830 39,129 27,610 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power 

COMPANy, (SULDIUS). ss <ciecs emus cere vee 58 3,491 4,086 2a 4,956 
British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 

Py eee ee nt eae ree aS, tg 93,898 191,878 188, 186 209, 982 
Southern Canada Power Company......... 2,109 2,308 2,976 3, 220 
Southern Canada Power Company (surplus). — a — 11,616 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission........ 648, 904 639, 464 644, 017 650, 142 
Fraser Companies, Limited................ 8,251 5, 212 8,319 8, 893 
Northport Power and Light Company...... 47 52 431 461 
Northern B.C. Power Company............ 36 22 19 18 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Company.... 320 Buy 325 352 
Manitoba Power Commission.............. — 1 6 7 

Totals, Exports... i565 0.5 dienes oe 1,756,791 1,925,867 250705022 2,493,210 
Imported from United States?............. 26,099 1,434 75776 18, 488 


_ .1 Northport Power and Light Company was taken over by West Kootenay Power and Light Company 
in 1951. 2 Mainly by British Columbia Electric Railway Company. 


Subsection 2.—Ownership and Regulation of Central Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 
palities and by private companies—hydro-electric plants. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of munici- 

- palities to develop and distribute electricity. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario now generates and purchases power, transmits it to rural and urban 
municipalities and serves large power customers. Similar commissions have been 
formed in most of the other provinces. 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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11._Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1942-51 


Year 


Power 
Plants 


270 


Customers 


No. 


1,140, 499 
1,159,545 
1, 484, 784 
1,566, 676 
1,650, 739 
1,772,919 
1,884, 642 
2,033, 418 
2,200, 957 
2,315, 309 


Power Equipment 
(main-plant only) 


Plestys 
mere y: Water 
Generated Wiedkarind 
Turbines 
7000 kwh. h.p. 
9,177,792 2,134, 845 
9,397,354 2135, 89D 
14,910,198 3,092,295 
14,599,195 3,118,324 
14,739,271 8, 274, 484 
15,759,275 3, 380, 900 
16, 692,388 3,632, 636 
17, 686, 684 3, 784, 484 
20,061,314 4,558, 449 
24, 380, 802 4,955,247 


Total 


h.p. 


2,344,310 
2,362, 858 
3,340, 268 
3,372,826 
3,523, 463 
3, 665, 032 
3, 993, 323 
4,208, 495 
4,987,095 
5, 648, 638 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp 
and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated 
as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively 


low rates. 
Ontario. 


Substantial blocks of power are also produced in Quebec for export to 


Table 12 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 


stations, by province, for 1950 and 1951. 


for commercial stations. 


Table 14 shows comparable statistics 


12.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1950 and 1951 


Year and 
Province or Territory 


INewiound lancome sete ss ie mearencres 
Prince Edward Island... .....:.2.. 
NO VauSeOtig. 2. veteran ees 
Néwe Brunswick:.2 © eater ees 


MANTEL OD a itech Pater terrier Marans 
Saskatchewan sees) oo ous ieee ee 
Ts lt oe a i ied elaine ore aR eR On on 
BritishaGolumibiacsseo oe eae 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Canada, 1950............. 
1951 


Quebec! so mas eae eum ite tenes 
Ontario..... bo hie ihe Rikacoe ks eee 
IM GLCO bare cc cee sore cae cata arenes 
Saskatchewan see ula sinctien ee 
AT pertain en co eee oe ae 


British Columbian. anes. 7 eee 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Canada, 1951............. 


Customers 


No. 


230 
2,227 
56, 356 
84,307 
416, 052 
1, 223, 460 
128,513 
109, 387 
103, 136 
77, 203 
86 


2,200,957 


263 
2,435 
58,497 
88, 224 
435, 689 
1,285, 756 
141, 200 
115,077 
107, 649 
80, 407 
112 


2,315,309 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


7000 kwh. 


173 

7,083 
263,661 
233,718 
6, 676, 885 
11,031, 003 
832, 399 
337, 149 
369, 055 
283, 329 
26, 859 


20,061,314 


237 

8,526 
349, 873 
262,072 
7, 462,343 
14, 237, 987 
867, 680 
391,768 
362, 679 
407,365 
30,272 


24,380,802 


Power Equipment 
(main-plant only) 


Water 
Wheels and 
Turbines 


h.p. 


96, 880 
12, 860 

1, 247, 835 
2, 853, 304 
201, 000 


138, 840 
7,730 


4,558, 449 


95,980 
12, 600 
1,446,935 
2,982,592 
239,000 


170, 600 
7,540 


4,955,247 


Total 
h.p. 


264 
4,190 
104, 460 
94,241 
1,248,015 
2,853, 784 
202,270 
173,013 
138, 126 
160, 482 
8, 250 


4,987,095 


264 
4,190 
119, 032 
101, 801 
1, 446, 935 
3,189,572 
240,270 
227,779 
116,726 
194, 009 
8, 060 


5, 648, 638 
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Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
the years 1942 to 1951 in Table 13. 


13.—_Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, 1942-51 


Gener- 


ating 
Power 
Plants 


Customers 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


Power Equipment 
(main plant only) 


Water 
Wheels and 
Turbines 


Total 


| | | | | 


985, 059 
1,009, 603 
753, 239 


1,124,441 


000 kwh. 


28,177,387 
31, 082, 239 
25, 688, 581 
25,530, 857 
26,997,716 
27,665,524 


25, 697, 293 


26,731, 889 
28, 432, 404 
30, 471, 042 


6,099, 440 
7,069,774 
6,175, 674 
6,098, 240 
6,104,383 
5,750, 950 
5, 837,670 
6,188,921 
6,471,350 
6, 831,792 


6, 269, 386 
7,239, 936 
6,373,523 
6,294, 121 
6,301,996 
5,936, 125 
6,045,218 
6, 429, 303 
6,716, 066 
7,132,972 


-1 Includes Newfoundland. 


The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 


the figures of Table 14. Of the total power generated in Canada by all central 
electric stations in 1951, 41 p.c. was generated by privately owned or commercial 
stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage decreased from 57 in 1943 as a 
result of the transfer in 1944 of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company and 
the Beauharnois Power Company to the publicly owned Quebee Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 


14.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1950 and 1951 


. ened Baupeen 
ener- : main-plant only 
Year and ating Cantons ewe —— 
Province or Territory Power ub adage ag G er +e A Water 
Plants siecighebas Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
1950 No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 

PGNVLOURGIATICN TS. Wess cidlcwrea salle picts 17 33,396 147,297 54,715 54,715 
Prince- Edward Island............s. 6 10, 140 21,967 369 7,419 
MOAT SCOUTS ria ulscds Go Set + clone tek 22 89,143 498,678 47,078 157, 347 
Pe WalS TANS WIGS bis «deocie cose ew 4hlae« tf 26,308 462, 801 91, 400 92,655 
WME ECHte sich Ooi os doses Gites Sabet: + 75 484, 412 20, 646, 426 4,656, 554 4,659,214 
DGLATION oo tela st «a aed seers ac 46 38, 207 1,687,515 395, 448 442,173 
IGT GOL an trai ibn nots aie estes 5 50, 750 1,616, 984 393, 300 394, 212 
CAUCE WA Sati. shee oe b/s tioe | ores e 80 12, 266 565,995 106,500 - 140,112 
ecu DY S2 GUN Re a ON ere I eS 83 68, 862 500, 009 105,300 140,270 
BeiisiiG OlUIMDISys..).6+c danas 20% 49 253, 219 2,252,083 618, 686 625, 037 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 5 2,164 32,649 2,000 2,912 

Canada, 1950............. 395 1,068,867 28,432, 404 6,471,350 6, 716, 066 

1951 

Mewiound lands. Ac. eestesl. escwse e's 18 38,311 172,199 fin 2lo 71,215 
Prince Edward Island............. 6 10,517 24, 242 369 17, 419 
Ieee O UIA. 6 ora nina ow dao ah es 21 92,161 538, 035 40,178 202, 247 
PMS ag Tet DO WiC lore) = oie vicsrsievers sobs 6 6 27,065 494,015 89, 000 90, 255 
TAT Sin De Cea Rae aa Oo Seed 76 507,145 DPV LTE 4,903,546 4,906, 066 
OL NE VG\ 24 7 Ey eae ak Been a ree 44 39,878 1,747, 069 393, 648 440, 373 
1 DIN ae a 2 52,968 1,696, 857 355, 500 356, 345 
MRAESUHPTOMVAD Gor, me shee aes co kee 62 11,675 587,005 106, 500 136, 092 
BAT DA eae IR 1. pov oicee a vaytinacts ba hha 84 78,145 634, 266 205, 900 239, 588 
rPbIS MC OlUM DIS... . cece cece 51 264, 295 2,316, 089 663, 486 670,010 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 6 2,281 33,522 2,450 3,362 

Canada, 1951............. 377 1,124,441 30,471, 042 6,831, 792 7,132,972 
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In 1951, all stations in Ontario produced a little more than one-half as much 
power as the Quebec stations and only 11 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations was 
produced by privately owned stations. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has 
been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric- 
power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by provinces in 
the following paragraphs. In certain cases, privately owned utilities are also 
covered. 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in 
Newfoundland. The largest water power development in the Province is located at 
Deer Lake. The plant, which is operated by Messrs. Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Company Limited, has a total capacity of 150,000 h.p. This 
Company develops hydro-electric energy at Deer Lake mainly for its own use in 
the manufacture of pulp and paper and also supplies electric power to the Buchans 
Mining Company for its mining operations and to the Newfoundland Light and 
Power Company Limited which distributes electricity to consumers in Corner 
Brook and adjacent communities in the Bay of Islands sections. 


The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited develops hydro- 
electric power at two plants situated at Grand Falls and Bishop’s Falls with a 
total capacity of 48,340 h.p. The Company utilizes most of its hydro-electric power 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper and supplies light and power to the towns of 
Grand Falls, Bishop’s Falls, Botwood and adjacent communities. 


The Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited has five plants that 
develop hydro-electric energy, with a total installed capacity of 37,900 h.p. It 
distributes electricity to the city of St. John’s and the town of Bell Island and the 
iron mining operations there. The Company has a new plant at Horse Chops River, 
Cape Broyle, with an installed capacity of 7,500 h.p. and another situated about 
four miles upstream at Horse Chops River with a capacity of 10,000 h.p. for opera- 
tion in 1953. Investigations are also being carried on by the Company towards 
a new development of about 20,000 h.p. on the Piper’s Hole River which empties 
into the head of Placentia Bay 


The United Towns Electric Company Limited operates seven plants, of which 
five are located at Conception Bay and two on the Burin Peninsula. The Company 
sells light and power to communities on the Avalon and Burin Peninsulas and to 
the fluorspar mining operations at St. Lawrence on the Burin Peninsula. It devel- 
oped 22,022,347 kwh. during 1952. The West Coast Power Company, a subsidiary 
of the United Towns Electric Company, operates a plant on Lookout Brook,’ a 
tributary of Flat Bay Brook which flows into St. George’s Bay. It generated 
8,371,400 kwh. in 1952. 


Two small companies, the Clarenville Light and Power Company and the 


Union Electric Company, operate plants at Clarenville and Port Union, respectively. 


ott 
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Nova Scotia.— Legislation relating to the use of water power was first enacted 
‘in Nova Scotia in 1909 under ‘‘An Act for the Further Assistance of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. In 1914, legislation was passed initiating the development of water 
power in the Province and this was carried on in an investigatory manner in co- 
operation with the Federal Government until 1919 when the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission was created under the Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory 
work is still carried on in Nova Scotia by the Federal Government in close association 
with the Commission. The control of the water resources of the Province is vested 
in the Crown and is administered under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water 
Act of 1919. The Commission pays the regular fees for water rights. 


The function of the Commission is to supply electric power and energy by 
the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly 
increased the possibilities for retail service by providing for financial assistance to 
equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which has been approved 
by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 1941, an amendment 
to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, 
distribution, supply and use of power in the Province. 


Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1952, showed total fixed assets of 
$34,950,158 including work in progress amounting to $2,551,147. Current assets 
amounted to $483,603. Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $26,376,272; current 
$3,683,718; contingency and renewal reserves $3,249,675; sinking fund reserves 
$5,269,776; and general reserves and special reserves $1,927,832. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth 
in installed capacity, reaching 101,450 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 3,962 h.p. in 
diesel units and 21,125 kw. in steam turbines by Nov. 30, 1952, with a total genera- 
tion for that year of 390,724,748 kwh. ° 


The territory of the Commission extends over the entire Province and embraces 
nine systems which include 25 generating stations and 3,888 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines, through which 49 wholesale and 25,493 retail customers 
received 374,846,087 kwh. during the year ended Nov. 30, 1952. 


The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission are given in Table 15. 


The Trenton steam station of the Sheet Harbour System is being augmented 
by a 20,000-kw. unit which is expected to start operations some time in 1955, and a 
6,000-h.p. hydro development is scheduled to start operations in 1954. 
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15.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 1952 
First Installed Capacity Annual Generation 
Systems Year of 
Operation | Initial 1952 Initial 1952 
h.p h.p. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro 
Mushansushe ee re ate ee. Bi ee 1921 800 330 208,752 832,500 
Dt Margaretene arena. oc Vr ee ps 1922 10,700 15,700 19, 538, 000 24, 483, 800 
Sheet Harbour— 
Malay. Malishii tem cones oak Seten ce ces 1924 5, 550 5, 550 6,536, 860 7,973,327 
Ruthelallss. soc oe te oc eee 1925 6,290 10,590 Heelan aly 25, 960,760 
iscomibiey Secrecy ee Be E> 700 bs a 
Mersey— 
Original development............4..... 1928 29, 400 29, 400 85,863,390 | 111,945,100 
Wowierhall st. days issn oe 1938 10, 200 10, 200 37, 866, 000 37, 105, 000 
Deep Brook ett nate rae eee 1950 12,800 12,800 11,154, 000 11,154,000 
Haske tia ae nc Co eae ie ee eee 1929 2,8201 2, 8201 3, 680, 540 9, 847, 240 
ROSE WAY Tee hte cee er een cee ante 1930 560 1,060 365, 600 4,011,800 
Marklandsse: eae pee ae ene shes a eRe 1931 1,400 1, 200 5, 813, 555 8, 737, 805 
Harmon yawns ois eeeener ee eer 4. Ay 1,200 ue = 
Gulch rea teat pon ents, wena ke a 8,500 
Amtigoniis tix se, ea. ee a ae ee ane eee 1931 2 aa 389, 5203 ais 
Barrie sBroOlweatt tate ee 1940 500 500 1, 780,734 2,128,950 
DiekiesBrookswe as eae. een ee 1948 3,500 3,500 ° 8,920, 000 6,675, 950 
Thermal 
Tusket; Diesel els Siren whi ao case, ae sb ak 720 Ay te 
WansealOrcselinatey eee ace erie 1937 12 8,142 21,650 718, 338 
Canséaut Stearns: ©, c.e eee ee eee 1945 1,1254 iL De! 4, 487,280 6, 484, 300 
Sheet Harbour Steamunwee cnt = 3 20, 0004 ae ast 


1 Minimum head. 2 Distribution only. 3 Purchased energy. 4 Rated in kilowatts. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned and 
operated by the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
h.p h.p. 

Nusauashi een see Water power...... 10, 000 Dt: Quenting. ... see: Diesels Aas see 950 
Grand Lake........ StCaTaesan eee 43,550 Stas tephensesas ae Dieseliies a. aaee 2,500 
Saint volar es Steam Wrens 25,500 Campobello........ Diesel 2 ey.ce nee 335 
Chathanait: =..aneeo SDAIN sae eens 16, 750 Shippegan.......... Diesel feacin 2,680 
Grand Manan....... (Diesel hears tas 1,045 ——— 
TOTAL, CAPACIDY p30 2s: Sees 103 ,310* 


The Musquash, Grand Lake, Saint John, Tobique and Chatham plants are 
interconnected and operate in parallel at all times. The St. Stephen and Shippegan 
plants also may be paralleled with the system as required. 

A new steam plant was placed in operation at Grand Lake in the autumn of 
1951, adding 16,750 h.p. to the Commission’s generating capacity. A 25,000-h.p. 
unit will be in service in this same plant in May 1953 and a water-power installation 
of 27,000 h.p. will be in operation in April 1953 at the Tobique Narrows for an 
additional total of 53,000 h.p. and a then-installed capacity of 156,310 h.p. 

High-voltage transmission was increased from 694 miles in 1951 to 749 miles 
in 1952. Power is sold ‘“‘en bloc” to the cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton 
and to the town of Sussex. 


* The Tobique 27,000-h.p. development will be completed early in 1953. 
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The statistical information given in Table 16 shows the growth of the Com- 
mission’s undertakings since 1924. 


i6.— Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, 1945 and 1949-52 


Item 1924 1945 1949 1950 19511 19522 


High-voltage trans- 


mission line......... miles 138 348 566 646 694 749 
Distribution line...... af 67 2,326 4,334 D, 200 5,623 5,988 
Direct customers..... No 1,129 24,166 44,822 52,255 53,777 57,016 
Plant capacities....... h.p. 11,100 37,590 87,295 87,295 87,095 103,310 
Power generated...... kwh.} 15,500,000 |122,508,320 |222,951,910 |242,302,755 |114,373,065 | 282,405,310 
Capital invested...... $ 3,780,000 | 11,509,962 | 27,175,441 | 31,357,828 | 33,857,407 38, 286, 374 
REVONUCS.. sarslowsre as o8 $ 310,000 | 2,024,468 | 4,078,979 | 4,768,746 | 2,385,054 6,255,615 

1 Five months—Nov. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1951. The Commission’s fiscal year-end changed in 1951 
from Oct. 31 to Mar. 31.% 2 Year ended Mar. 31. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 8.Q. 1 Geo. V, e. 5, 
and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46) and 20 Geo. V, 
c. 34, the Quebec Streams Commission was authorized to ascertain the water 
resources of the Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and 
to construct certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of 
streams. It has assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collec- 
tion of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorological conditions, 
by investigation of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal 
profile of a large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the 
principal power streams through the construction of storage dams. 


From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.8.Q. 
1925, c. 46, to build the necessary dams; such storages have been transferred to 
and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being charged 
annually to the interested companies or persons. The Commission now controls 
and operates 28 storage-reservoirs in the Province. ; 


Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on 
the rivers or by controlling the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, are: the St. 
Maurice, now developing 1,110,550 h.p.; the Gatineau, 528,000 h.p.; the du Liévre, 
274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; the Au 
Sable, 33,200 h.p.; and the Metis, 15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates nine 
reservoirs on North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré 
River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on Riviére-du-Loup (lower). 


Reservoirs not Controlled by the Quebec Streams Commission.—Among storage- 
reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. John, 
the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and the Onatchi- 
way on the Shipshaw River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, controlled 
by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes 
on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Federal Department of Public Works; 
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Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and 
Dozois Lake on the Upper Ottawa River, controlled by the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca 
and Lake St. John reservoirs, amount to 1,950,000 h.p. since the Chute-a-Caron 
(Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission was established by 8.Q..8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying 
power to the municipalities, industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens 
of the Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial 
administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Commission 
took over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated for the 
generating and distribution of electricity; (b) the undertaking of the Montreal 


Island Power Company for the generating and distribution of electricity; and 


(c) all the shares of the capital stock of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company. Thus, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission now controls, among 
other assets, the following hydro-electric plants:*— 


Installed 

Plant River Capacity 
h.p. 

COdarster seer ean cocoa tied cee Te Stalawrencee sta ssust.s tert eee 200. 000 

Sault-ausRecolletaceimte.c ote toe «trees Riviére-des-Prairies.............0. 45,000 

Pea hanno isan seroccceepe tek os ee eeeea Ste dlawrencen Sank. sachin 1,241,000 

Panic: 2 V Uh fie See atin aee nee aloe bs cece eer get ee. Upper Ottawa ete accca eae eee , 000 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied 
to the Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 h.p. to 
Massena, N.Y., and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


17.—Growth of the Quebec Power Systems, 1943-52 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1935-42 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572. 


Power 
oun Municipalities} Customers Distributed 
Served Served 
Total Primary 
No No. h.p h.p 
QA ere ceive trance refita: Stace c Bie unete, a RuctaUe ar atehs a etetecete eran: 61 293,005 1,044, 000 942,000 
14d sy Wael ore heart an Fs cytle (A ae STO GER 61 298, 767 1,060,000 897, 000 
1 O45 Riana Mewes tect Bana ioc Boe ty Sah a eg 61 305, 049 1,045,000 883,000 
LOAGHE ak Oa yaaik Sette cea ae eae RNa ay alee 61 309, 022 1,085,000 947, 000 
bY Ene, See Ace ue GPO OE a AMES Dey Hin to 61 318, 984 1,127,000 980, 000 
1948 abate ad ate atin Mee oe 61 330, 799 1,202,000 1,034, 000 
GAG ges seals a chet dic Saat Setctey ate tate eaters eae of cata EES 61 349, 347 1, 233, 000 1,119, 000 
TODO, Saenctre bee sheen ee AEE ebro 64 368, 026 1,296, 000 1,182,000 
QSL eeaytk Mopars xe sic alc carton ioieieie > icintorecae peter 66 387,218 1,312,000 1,312,000 
1952 Sosa ak roma Ce ne oe eee oreo tie 67 400, 779 1,620,000 1,462,000 


Bates 


<2 
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18.— Distribution of Quebec Primary Power, by System, 1947-52 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak ) 


System 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p 
MontrealhSystewy.. ds os. v.06 we oe dees cide's 567,000 | 620,000 | 669,000 | 730,000 | 803,000 873,000 
Beauharnois Local System.............. 35, 000 36,000 70,000 65,000 | 171,000 189, 000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. 

TO NGALI GY ae cies ca atyels isthe «is sisiclaats 250,000 250, 000 250,000 250, 000 250,000 250,000 
WESSSENA OW SUCIN a, share ci eieitse see uss. Navaeee ye 128, 000 128,000 130, 000 137,000 80,000 135, 000 
Shawinigan System............seeeecee- _— _— — — 8,000 15,000 

FP OGSIS titers alain Sots 980,000 | 1,034,000 | 1,119,000 | 1,182,000 | 1,312,000 | 1,462,600 


In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distributing 
systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 64,000-h.p. 


4 Upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VII and also the Dozois Reservoir. Average 


primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda 
district) are as follows: 1947, 18,140 h.p.; 1948, 21,270 h.p.; 1949, 34,790 h.p.; 
1950, 35,500 h.p.; 1951, 80,550 h.p.; and 1952, 29,200 h.p. 


. Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a separate 
entity, a self-sustaining public concern endowed with broad powers to produce, 
buy and deliver electric power throughout the Province and to perform certain 
regulatory functions with respect to the municipal electrical utilities that it serves. 
The enterprise represented by the Commission is generally known and referred to 
as the Ontario Hydro. 


The members of the Commission, a Chairman and two Vice-Chairmen, are 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to hold office during pleasure. 
One Commissioner must be a member, and two may be members, of the Executive 
Council of the Province of Ontario. 


The Commission was created in 1906 by an enactment of the Ontario Legis- 
lature after consideration of recommendations made by advisory commissions. 
These had been appointed in response to public demand that the water powers of 
Ontario should be conserved and developed for the benefit of all the people of the 
Province. The Commission operates under the authority of the Power Commission 
Act (7 Edw. VII, ec. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
subsequently modified by numerous amending Acts (R.S.O., 1950, ¢. 281). 


The 1940 Year Book contains a general article which deals with the early 
history of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and its later develop- 
ment both in organization and resources following the lines so well established by 
the first Chairman, Sir Adam Beck. 


The undertaking initially proposed to purchase a block of 100,000 h.p. from 
the Ontario Power Company Limited at Niagara Falls and to distribute this to 
13 municipalities which had signed the original contracts with the Commission to 
take power at cost. In 1909 the task of constructing a transmission system to 
distribute power to the member municipalities was begun and, by the end of the 
following year, power was being supplied to several of them. Similarly, and at 
about the same time, the Commission built a short transmission line and a sub- 
station to serve Port Arthur with power purchased from the Kaministiquia Power 
Company. These two pioneer systems eventually grew into the two co-operative 
systems—the Southern Ontario and the Thunder Bay Systems. 
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The Southern Ontario System developed through a series of consolidations of 
various smaller systems. The establishment of the original Niagara System was 
followed in 1911 by the formation of the Severn System. Subsequently, the 
establishment of other systems to serve groups of municipalities in various sections 
of the Province had brought, by 1919, the number of systems to eleven. In 1924, 
the Severn and two other systems were consolidated to form the Georgian Bay 
System and in 1929 and 1930 a consolidation of four systems created the Eastern 
Ontario System. In 1944, the Southern Ontario System came into being through 
the consolidation of the Niagara, Georgian Bay and Eastern Ontario Systems. 


In the northern part of the Province the Commission continued to operate the 
Thunder Bay System. In addition, it undertook during the 1930’s-to operate, in 
trust for the Provincial Government, a group of unconnected systems serving 
mainly mining and pulp and paper industries and known as the Northern Ontario 
Properties. On Jan. 1, 1952, the Northern Ontario Properties and the Thunder 
Bay System were merged for financial and administrative purposes and the con- 
solidation continues to be known as the Northern Ontario Properties. 


In each of the Southern Ontario System and the Northern Ontario Properties, 
as at present constituted, the Commission’s customers include municipal electrical 
utilities, certain large industrial users, and retail customers in a small group of 
local municipal systems and in rural municipalities. 


‘The Southern Ontario System serves the older and more populous part of 
Ontario lying south of a line drawn from Mattawa on the upper Ottawa River 
approximately west to Georgian Bay. Primarily it serves a group of 312 muni- 
cipalities receiving power at cost under contracts established according to the 
provisions of the Power Commission Act. ‘It is, therefore, referred to as a co- 
operative system. 


The Northern Ontario Properties is not a co-operative system in the same sense, 
though it continues to serve the municipalities that were formerly members of the 
Thunder Bay co-operative system. It also continues to operate, in trust for the 
Province, a large part of the facilities serving the industrial and mining areas of 
northern Ontario. The territory served by the Northern Ontario Properties extends 
in the northern part of the Province from the Quebec boundary to the boundary of 
Manitoba. Though it is not a wholly integrated power system, the Northern Ontario 
Properties comprises two Divisions which in themselves are integrated operational 
and administrative units, the Northeastern and the Northwestern Divisions. No 
power-line connection exists between these two divisions but the Northeastern 
Division has been interconnected since 1950 with the Southern Ontario System. 


The growth of Ontario Hydro’s resources, both physical and financial, reflects 
the remarkable industrial and social development of the Province. In 1914, the 
Commission purchased its first generating station, Big Chute on the Severn River. 
Later in the same year, the first Commission-built generating station at Wasdell 
Falls, also on the Severn River, was placed in service. The program of purchase 
and construction of generating stations thus launched reached a climax between 
1917 and 1925 in the construction of the great Queenston-Chippawa development, 
later renamed Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1 in honour of the 
first Chairman. This station first delivered power in 1922. Yet, commencing 
four years later, the Commission found it necessary to negotiate for the extensive 
purchase of power from large Quebec suppliers in order to satisfy Ontario’s steadily 
growing power demands. 
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In the past ten years and particularly since 1945, growing demands for power 
have taxed the capacity of the Commission’s resources. In December 1942 the 
dependable peak capacity of the Commission’s resources was 1,766,500 kw. By 
1945 the peak capacity was greater by 171,000 kw. than the 1942 capacity. The 
aggressive program of capital construction inaugurated in 1945, however, had 
resulted by the end of 1952 in a dependable peak capacity of 3,353,350 kw., or an 
increase of 1,415,850 kw. in seven years. Almost half of this increase represented 
the combined output of the Des Joachims, Chenaux and Otto Holden Generating 
Stations, all of which are located on the Ottawa River. Other notable hydro- 
electric developments have been Pine Portage Generating Station serving the lake- 
head area of the Northwestern Division, and George W. Rayner Generating Station 
in Ontario’s northeastern mining area. The recent construction of two large fuel- 
electric stations at Toronto and Windsor, named the Richard L. Hearn and the 
J. Clark Keith Generating Stations respettively, marked a departure from the 
Commission’s almost complete reliance on hydraulic resources. Even with the 
present greatly expanded power production, however, the Commission’s resources 
are taxed to capacity to meet demands at time of annual peak load. 

Major activity in the power development program at present is the con- 
struction of Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 near Queenston, 
a project made possible by the Niagara Diversion Treaty of 1950. Water will be 
diverted from the Niagara River at a point about two miles above the Falls. It 
will be conveyed for about five miles by twin pressure tunnels that pass under the 
city of Niagara Falls and reach a maximum depth of over 300 feet below the surface 
of the ground. Returning to the surface at a point about 2} miles from the head- 
works, the water will flow through a canal to the forebay. 

Twelve units at the station will have an installed capacity of 900,000 kw. 
In 1953, preliminary work necessary for the ultimate incorporation of a pumped- 
storage installation and associated generating capacity at this project will be under- 
taken. Such work, including widening of the canal, enlargement of the forebay, 
and the extension of certain parts of the headworks and substructure, can be carried 
out more economically and with less hazard before water is admitted to the new 
canal and forebay in 1954. The completed pumped-storage scheme will consist 
of a storage reservoir adjacent to the forebay, a reversible-pump plant, and four 
additional generating units at the main generating station. By this means, addi- 
tional peak capacity can be made available within the limits of the Niagara Diversion 
Treaty of 1950, in stages as dictated by system requirements, and at a cost a than 
' that of new fuel-electric generation. 

Even the maximum development of resources at Niagara would not reduce 
the urgent necessity for the power that could be provided by the development of the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. This great power project 
was approved by the International Joint Commission in October 1952, and Ontario 
Hydro is prepared to proceed with it as soon as the Federal Power Commission at 
Washington grants a licence to an authority to carry out the power project on the 

United States side of the river. 
In 1949 the Commission embarked on a complex program of frequency stan- 
dardization in the Southern Ontario System, and this program was comprehensively 
treated in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 540-548. By the end of 1952, the area to be 
standardized had been reduced from about 12,000 to approximately 7,000 sq. miles. 
The magnitude and complexity of the operation have been increased, however, as 
the result of the growth in population and industrial production. 
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As a further indication of the broadened scope of the operation, it is now estimated 
that the domestic customers in the area referred to will have, on the average, 
almost twice the number of frequency-sensitive items estimated in 1947. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the undertaking is 
that electrical service is provided by the Commission to the municipalities, and by 
the municipalities to their customers at cost. Cost includes all charges for operating 
and maintenance, for interest on capital investment, and reserves covering depre- 
ciation, contingencies and obsolescence, and for the stabilization of rates. It also 
includes a reserve for a sinking fund to retire the Commission’s capital debt. 


The undertaking from its inception has been self-supporting apart from the 
assistance given by the Provincial Government which provides 50 p.c. of the capital 
cost of rural distribution facilities in pursuance of its long-established policy of 
assisting agriculture. The Province also guarantees the payment of principal 
and interest of all bonds issued by the Commission and held by the public. 


The undertaking as a whole involves two distinct phases of operations as 
follows: The first phase of operations is the provision of the power supply—either 
by generation or purchase—and its transformation, transmission and delivery in 
wholesale quantities to municipal electrical utilities, certain large industrial customers 


and rural operating areas. This. phase of operations is performed by The Hydro- » 


Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The second phase of operations is the 
retail distribution of electric energy. In most cities and towns, in many villages 
and in certain thickly populated areas of townships, retail distribution of electric 
energy is conducted by municipal commissions under the general supervision of 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario as provided for in the Power 
Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act. These local commissions own and 
operate their own distribution facilities. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario owns the distribution facilities and conducts retail distribution in a 
small number of municipalities through what are called local systems. Throughout 
most of rural Ontario, the Commission, on behalf of the respective townships, 
operates the distribution facilities and attends to all physical and financial opera- 
tions connected with the retail distribution of energy to the customers in the rural 
operating areas. Since 1944, the rate structure applying to the Commission’s 
farm, hamlet, commercial and summer service customers has been uniform through- 
out the Province. 


The balance sheet of the Commission shows that gross investment in fixed ~ 


assets at Dec. 31, 1952, amounted to $1,176,866,092, against which there was an 
accumulated reserve for depreciation of $136,717,958. Included in the gross invest- 
ment is an amount representing rural assets under administration totalling 
$145,469,077. Of this amount, $71,841,139 represents the assistance given by the 
Province of Ontario for rural construction. The Commission’s assets, allowing 
for the deduction of depreciation reserve and Provincial assistance referred to above, 
stood at $1,193,983,213. 


The 329 municipal electrical utilities, which operate under cost or fixed-rate 


contracts with the Commission and distribute power in 334 municipalities in ~ 


the Province, had a gross investment in fixed assets amounting to $193,795,886. 
The provision for depreciation amounted to $50,985,329. Municipal assets, after 
deduction of this depreciation reserve, were $305,343,051, of which $128,655,935 
represented the equity of the municipalities in the Commission’s systems. 
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The following tables give statistics of resources generated and purchased, 
development program, distribution and service of the Commission. 


19.—Resources Generated and Purchased (All Systems), as at December 
1951 and 1952 


Commission’s Generating Stations 


Year and System Power Purchased 


Hydro-electric! Fuel-slectric! 
kw. h.p. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
December 1951— 
Southern Ontario System......... 1,484,150 | 1,989,477 | 202,000 | 270,778 | 703,100 942, 493 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 294, 600 394, 906 300 402 — — : 
Northwestern Division......... 256,500 | - 348,834 _ — 1,100 1,475 
Totals, Resources............ 2,035,250 | 2,728,217 | 202,300 | 271,180 | 704,200 943,968 
December 1952— 
Southern Ontario System......... 1,659,150 | 2,224,062 | 444,000 | 595,174 | 687,100 921,045 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 301, 600 404, 290 300 402 — — 
Northwestern Division......... 259, 800 348, 257 — — 1,400 1,877 
Totals, Resources.:.......... 25220,550 | 2,976,609 | 444,300 | 595,576 | 688,500 922,922 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power subject to periodic change as equipment and water 
conditions vary, which the source is expected to be able to supply at the time of the system’s peak demand. 
For the Commission-owned or Commission-operated generating stations, it is presumed that all units are 
available and that the supply of water is normal. Contractual stipulations govern the capacities of sources 
of purchased power. . 


20.—Summary of Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario (1945 to 1955), as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Dependable 
System and Development In Service— Peak 
Capacity 
kw. 
Southern Ontario System— 
DeCew Falls (extension)— Niagara Region.| September 1947..............ccceccccccceeces 57,000 
Stewartville—Madawaska River........... September1948'o. wast aaa ciel cat ee 63, 000 
Additional power purchase contract— Poly- 
MEre Corporation: / 6. ees. ve Loe ee ek November 1048 Ss ae he ie eee 22,500 
Emergency fuel-electric units............... January 1949—A pril 1950. << ccidcs ase bis sade Sons 53, 000 
Des Joachims—Ottawa River.............. July1950—FKebruary: 1951S oe ce cles vas 380, 000 
Chenaux—Ottawa River................... November 1950—September 1951............. 120, 000 
Richard L. Hearn—Toronto............... October 1951—December 1952...... (276,000) 376. 0001 
PUMCMMUsays ot at nee ait ack Vos ee (100,000) : 

eeeoaek Keith Windsor. .....) 2.00.65... November 1951— December 1952... . (132,000) 264, 0002 
January 1952— November 1953...... (132,000) 

Otto Holden—Ottawa River............... January 1952—December 1952...... (178,000) 204. 000 
APTA DS acer hoe ee ee aes ee (26,000) : 

Sir Adam Beck-Niagara G. S. No. 2— 

MOAT AMELTVELD Vea cee oes sate eceste aes DODIETODG et ett aa racism e re tar ot arte ets. 900, 0002 
Northern Ontario Properties— 

Northeastern Division— 

George W. Rayner—Mississagi River..:.| July 1950............ccccccccccccccccccecscecs 47,000 
Northwestern Division— 

Ear Falls (extension)—English River....| June 1948............ccccccscceccceccveceeves 6, 000 

Aguasabon—Aguasabon River........... OORTODEE Ol Octemes tree eee cert ernie eae 40, 000 

Pine Portage— Nipigon River............ DArlsetOHO eS CTS tes ees oe. SE ED (61,400) j 126. 000 

DOB a OSD eS os cee eee MR ag hes (64,600) : 


/ 


1 Installed capacity of generating station when all four units are operating at 60 cycles is 400,000 kw. 
2 Installed capacity. 
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°1.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1947-49, and Dec. 31, 1950-52 


Nors.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1947 1948 1949 1950! 1951 1952 
kw kw kw kw. kw kw 
Southern Ontario System............... 1,684,269] 1,542,975] 1,743,973} 2,210,929] 2,425,909) 2,798, 476 


Northern Ontario Properties— 


Northeastern Division...........+++-- 191,895} 194,932) 213,718) 255,406] 273,148) 283,958 
Northwestern Division............++. 126,975} 149,410] 192,540} 248,230] 246,933) 247,852 
MDOUAIS Srey. atiies esis eieiees 2,003,139} 1,887,317] 2,150,231) 2,714,565) 2,945,990| 3,330,286 


ee Se 


1 Owing to the change in the Commission’s fiscal year to coincide with calendar year, figures shown 
here for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dec. 31, 1950. 


22.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1943-49, and Dec. 31, 1950-52 


Ultimate Assets of 
Munici- Customers Total Commission 
Year palities Served , Power and 
Served Directly or | Distributed! | Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
903 797, 258 1,738,781 464, 003, 836 
904 818, 085 1, 802, 454 466, 244, 703 
922 869,712 1,939,505 502, 816, 838 
924 910, 563 1,935,972 525, 288, 518 
944 952, 853 2,003,139 582,960, 362 


970 1,004, 127 1,887,317 675, 327, 843 
1,017 1,078, 221 2,150, 231 854,381, 154 
1,132 1,187,117 2,714,565 | 1,027,251, 478 
he 1,249, 366 2,945,990 | 1,198,724, 241 
1,244 1,317,249 3,330,286 | 1,370,670, 328 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems 
operated by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the 
last month of each fiscal year. 2 Owing to the change in the Commission’s fiscal year to coincide 
with the calendar year, figures shown here for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dee. 31, 1950. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission was established in 1919 for 
the purpose of distributing electric energy, both wholesale and retail, throughout 
the Province, with the exception of the Greater Winnipeg area. The utility currently 
operates under authority of an Act respecting the Manitoba Power Commission 
(R.S.M. 1940, c. 166), as amended. : 


The Commission’s supply of electric energy for distribution is purchased 
from the Winnipeg Electric Company at various points, chiefly at or near the city 
of Winnipeg. Arrangements for the Commission’s purchase of power are contained 
in the Seven Sisters Agreement of 1928 between the Province of Manitoba and 
the Winnipeg Electric Company. The Commission has gradually acquired practi- 
cally all of the municipally owned and privately owned generating plants operating 
within its jurisdiction and has spread a network of transmission lines across the 
Province. All energy distributed is now generated by hydro power. | 

The Commission’s program, started in the 1930’s and designed to bring hydro- 
electric power at uniform service rates to all urban centres of 20,000 or over popula- 
tion, is now virtually complete and currently serves 419 centres. In* 1942, 
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the Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission was appointed by the Provincia] 
Government to study the feasibility of widespread farm electrification in the 
Province. It was concluded that, with the Manitoba Power Commission’s network 
of transmission lines as a source of supply and with the economy in design of farm 
lines that had been worked out, it would be practicable to bring the benefits of 
hydro-electric power to over 90 p.c. of the farms in the Province, provided the 
farmers themselves were prepared to assist in certain organizational and operational 
matters. A test program undertaken in 1945 proved successful and, thereafter, 
the Commission conducted annual programs of farm electrification. Shortages of 
materials restricted the size of these programs until 1948 when the set goal was 
reached of 5,000 farm connections. The program has since continued on an area- 
coverage basis and the Commission served over 34,000 farms by the end of 1952. 
The 1953 program, which is planned to serve another 5,000 farms, will be the last 
undertaken on an area-coverage basis. The only farmers remaining will be those 
in isolated pockets or those who have not availed themselves of the opportunity 
to take service. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, established Feb. 1, 
1949, and operating under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (S.S. 1950, 
c. 10), as amended, succeeds the Saskatchewan Power Commission which operated 
- from Feb. 11, 1929, to Jan. 31, 1949. The main functions of the Corporation are 
the generation, transmission, distribution, sale and supply of electric energy and 
steam. It is also authorized to produce or purchase, and to transmit, distribute, 
sell and supply natural or manufactured gas and the Corporation entered into that 
field in 1952 (see p. 582). 


In 1952, the Corporation served 579 urban communities (with six or more 
customers) in retail sales and three urban communities (Saskatoon, Swift Current 
and Battleford) in bulk sales. Its activity is extended to the entire Province with 
the exception of such cities as Regina and Weyburn which own and operate muni- 
cipal plants and distribution systems, and Moose Jaw where the local plant and 
distribution system is owned and operated by National Light and Power Company 
Limited. A number of small communities, the largest of them being the town of 
Kamsack, are not served by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation at present, 
although some such utilities, mostly privately owned, were taken over by the 

Corporation in 1952. 


Particulars of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Commission from 1929 
to 1948 and of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation from 1949 
to 1951 are given in the 1952-53 Year Book and earlier editions. At the end of 
1952, the Corporation served 107,942 customers; 21,367 were located in communities 
supplied with power in bulk sales and 86,575 were retail customers. The latter 
group comprised 74,632 customers in communities considered as urban and 11,943 
in areas classified as rural, predominantly farms. All customers absorbed 
332,674,176 kwh. of which 300,297,970 kwh. were generated in Corporation plants 
and 32,376,206 kwh. were purchased in bulk from Regina and National Light and 
Power utilities. Total invested capital of the Corporation at the end of 1952 
amounted to $36,009,148. 


During 1952, the Saskatchewan Power Corporation owned and operated four 
steam-generating plants (Estevan, North Battleford, Prince Albert and Saskatoon), 
and 12 diesel plants with capacities over 500 kw. each (Assiniboia, Humboldt, 
Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, Melville, Moosomin, Swift Current, Tisdale, Unity, 
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Watrous, Wynyard and Yorkton). The total available capacity of the Corporation 
in generating plants at the end of 1952 was assessed at 133,450 kw. of which 111,950 
kw. was located in steam plants and 21,500 kw. in diesel plants. These figures 
include 36,900 kw. extensions to the steam plants in Saskatoon and Prince Albert 
and the gas diesel plant in Unity, which were carried out in 1952. 


At the end of the year the Saskatchewan Power Corporation owned and 
operated 13,071 miles of transmission and rural lines, 4,314 miles of which were 
added during the year. Several large substations were built in 1952 with a total 
capacity of 46,000 kva. 


23.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1945-52 


Communities Customers in 


Served in mie Power 
Year Bullkand pe ueanise Distebuted Revenue 
Retail Sales ue 
No. No. kwh. $ 
AGAT Merwe mene cenemeiee eens, Mr attetcusfaictcre ie veacccaLaie 150 40, 968 106, 539, 448 2,677,289 
OARS . che tad ast: spe eases mona be 229 45,495 118,990, 127 3,141, 652 
WGA le, Bos, Sealed Azra be ete tete Lanne aereeehsieta) seenet ce ea 320 63, 805 160, 420, 859 4,442,507 
TOASRTOSIEE MSH CA RANE SS bE crattn ees 366 71,009 186, 834, 305 5, 058, 142 
TOADS ees eee Sewers arn Rise chore 'y Shue ao Merea 420 78,389 202,135,947 5,629,372 
EO Or eeu Oe ee mince rmennt tens eas tavenet aa iare ere eke 454 84,361 ° 235,926, 656 6, 363,597 
105 De, ses es ES er oe bite hatis Shabani rete Seayee 535 93,923 278.826, 919 7,159, 876 
NOD eee earn ec Petes in ele Piest Custekoneic rong yecereit ater exec 584 107,942 332,674,176 8,560, 488 


In the last two months of 1952, the Saskatchewan Power Corporation com- 
menced the distribution and sale of natural gas. It purchased the commodity in 
bulk from Husky Phillips Company in the Brock area, and resold it in retail to the 
customers in the town of Kindersley and the village of Brock. In these communities 
the Corporation maintained 33 miles of transmission and distribution line valued at 
$353,352. There were 254 customers at the end of 1952 using natural gas with the 
combined two-month consumption of 74 M cu. feet. The Corporation has com- 
pleted detailed surveys in connection with the proposed extension of gas service to 
the city of Saskatoon. 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 
Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over 
privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which has 
jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to 
hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility 
company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the Province: Calgary Power Limited, 
Canadian Utilities Limited and Northland Utilities Limited. A synopsis of these 
services is given below. 


Calgary Power Limited —This Company has eight hydro-generating plants on 
the Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary. These plants are: Horseshoe 
Falls, Kananaskis Falls, Ghost River, Cascade, Barrier, Spray, Rundle and Three _ 
Sisters. At Dec. 31, 1951, the Company’s total plant capacity was 206,550 h.p. 
Barrier plant, completed in 1947, was the first Company plant to be operated 
by remote control. Recently, Cascade, Three Sisters, Spray and Rundle plants 
were linked to a central control room at Kananaskis. The remaining plants will 
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be remote-controlled as soon as the installations can be made. The Company has 
reservoirs at Lake Minnewanka (180,000 acre-feet), Interlakes (Kananaskis Lakes) 
(90,000 acre-feet), Spray Lakes (200,000 acre-feet), and forebay storage of 74,000 
acre-feet at Ghost. 


Power from these plants, together with that received under interchange agree- 
ments with the cities of Lethbridge and Edmonton, is fed into a transmission net- 
work which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the cities of Calgary and 
Red Deer and 235 smaller urban centres in central and southern Alberta. At 
Dec. 31, 1952, over 1,400 oil wells were being supplied with electric pumping 
service as well as other requirements directly related to the oil industry, such as 
gathering stations, refineries, pipeline pumping, and the many large industrial 
plants recently located near Edmonton. 


Calgary Power Limited transmission system, comprising over 4,100 miles of 
lines of all voltages, extends from Westlock in the north to Milk River in the south 
and from Macklin (Saskatchewan), Chauvin, Brooks and Taber in the east to 
“Nordegg, Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. An eastern extension will soon 
be completed to link a new 30,000-kw. power plant at Medicine Hat with the 
system. The cities of Calgary and Red Deer and the towns of Ponoka, Macleod 
and Cardston are supplied on a wholesale basis and own their own distribution 
systems. All other points on the system are supplied on a retail basis. The Company 
has 3,529 miles of main transmission lines and 600 miles of distribution lines. 


An extensive farm-electrification program is in progress in Alberta and at 
Mar. 31, 1953, the Company was serving approximately 15,288 farms over 10,000 
miles of the farmer-owned Rural Electrification Co-operative Association rural 
transmission lines. The program calls for the addition of from 3,000 to 4,000 farms 
each year for the next several years. Calgary Power does all the engineering, 
construction and operation of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary 
(Farm Electric Services Limited), energy being supplied to the farm co-operative 
consumers at cost. Expenditure during the next five years for additional plant 
capacity, transmission lines and distribution systems is estimated at $50,000,000. 


Canadian Utilities Limited —Towns and villages northeast of Drumheller are 
supplied from a 19,000-kw. steam plant in that city by Canadian Utilities Limited, 
while towns and villages north and east of Vegreville are served from a new gas-fired 
8,000-kw. steam plant at Vermilion. There are tie lines with the Calgary Power 
Limited system at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drumheller. This utility also serves 
the areas around Grande Prairie from a 3,600-h.p. diesel engine plant located at 
that centre. The Company serves over 24,900 customers in approximately 204 
towns, villages and hamlets, including 50 Rural Electrification Associations in the 
Province, through a network of approximately 2,000 miles of transmission lines 
and 2,150 miles of Rural Association lines. In 1949, the Company embarked on a 
program of extending its lines to farmers on a co-operative basis. The system is 
constructed and operated at cost for the farmer. 


Northland Utilities Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
supplies electric energy to 5,376 consumers in 27 communities. Diesel generating 
plants are located at Jasper, Mayerthorpe, Athabasca, High Prairie, McLennan, 
Peace River, Lac La Biche, Manning, Fairview, Wildwood and Hay River, N.W.T. 
Low-voltage transmission lines extending from these generating stations supply 
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electricity to 370 farms and 17 villages. In addition, in 1948, the Company con- 
structed a 665-kva. hydro plant on the Astoria River in Jasper National Park for 
the Department of Mines and Resources. 


The Northland Utilities Limited also serves 1,200 consumers at Dawson 
Creek, B.C., with natural gas and 310 at Fairview and Bluesky. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, “an Act to provide 
for improving the availability and supply of electric power”. Operations were 
commenced in August 1945 with the acquisition of electrical properties in several 
parts of the Province. The following statement shows the growth in the number 
of customers to April 1953:— 


Total Cumulative 
Year Ended Services Services Services Services 
Mar. 31 Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period. 
No. No. No. ' No: 
1946 (from August 1945).............6. 13,270 832 14,102 14, 102 
104 7p Oe ernie rece re eases 7,151 1,786 "8,937 23, 039: 
OAS er et teas + otae tie orteece oie tee 1,000 3,431 4,431 27,470 
1D 4D eae se eet me wratioe hits ate a htobote toate 831 3,318 "4,149 31,619 
LOSO i eek hieeetals cet dies rece eters 4,686 3,021 8,007 39, 626 
LOS Deere iat cnarere satoieioeince cleierasseieia ets oye 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
1 5D aR A oop ae Staee tc Bletscsie atte Siem revels 103 2,600 2,703 
Soldiline ti laa ee eee —325 —640 ae 45, 912 
TODS rer, cere eecestee oertie tts icrarae-erstoroiele — 3,597 3,597 49,509 
RLOTALSites ot Ceesene eae aes 27,189 22,320 49, 509 49,509 


This growth has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in generating 
capacity from 8,285 kw. at Mar. 31, 1946, to 124,415 kw. at Mar. 31, 1953. The 
number of power districts rose in that period from 12 to 27 and there was also a 
large increase in the line mileage in operation. In 1952, there was considerable 
development of distribution systems to supply electrical services to rural areas, 
particularly in the North Okanagan district. Two new power districts, supplied 
from locally situated diesel generating systems, were opened in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and at Fort St. James. 


In 1946, the Commission established a promotional rate structure designed 
to “permit and encourage the maximum use of power” as required by the Act. 
This rate structure was extended as fast as increased plant capacity and distribution 
systems were installed to take care of the growth in load anticipated through its 
introduction. Within five years all acquired operations were enjoying this modern 
rate structure and, since 1951, all power districts have been charged in accordance 
with these promotional rates. 


The Commission’s main development on Vancouver Island—the John Hart 
plant—is being enlarged for the third time. This plant, now comprising four 
turbines of 28,000 h.p. each with an equivalent electrical rating of 20,000 kw., 
is being augmented by the addition of the final group of two units of the same size. 
When this additional installation is completed during the summer of 1953, the 
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capacity of the John Hart Generating System will be 168,000 h.p., or 120,000 kw. 
Preliminary work is under way to provide additional water-storage capacity at 
Buttle Lake. 


The John Hart development now serves, through Commission transmission 
and distribution systems, territory on Vancouver Island between Duncan and 
Campbell River, including the Comox Valley, Alberni, Lake Cowichan and Nanaimo- 
Duncan power districts. The B.C. Electric Railway Company Limited takes 
delivery of power at Nanaimo and transmits a large block for distribution in Victoria 
and environs, so that the John Hart development serves all main portions of Van- 
couver Island. The facilities provided as a result of this development have led to 
the establishment of three major industries on Vancouver Island—one at Nanaimo, 
one at Port Alberni, and one at Duncan Bay. 


On the mainland another major power project, the Whatshan development on 
the west side of Lower Arrow Lake, has been completed. It is designed for an 
ultimate 66,000-h.p. capacity and the first two turbines of 16,500 h.p., generating 
11,250 kw. each, began operation in May 1951. Power from this plant is transmitted 
75 miles at 138,000 volts to Vernon in the Okanagan Valley. Through an inter- 
connection with Kamloops in the north and the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company Limited lines to the south, a large area in the interior of the Province can 
be served by this project. 


Other hydro-electric power projects, in various stages of development, are 
described below. 


(a) The Clowhom Falls Generating System consists of two 1,500-kw. generating units. It 
began operation in May 1952, serving the Sechelt Peninsula, northwest of Vancouver. 


(b) The Puntledge hydro system being acquired from the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Limited consists at present of a 9,000-h.p. hydro installation. It is being 
rebuilt to provide 35,000 h.p. to meet the growing needs of the Vancouver Island 
system. 


(c) Plans are under way for a hydro development at Spillimacheen in the Columbia 
Valley, situated roughly half way between Golden in the north and the Windermere 
area in the south. Initial capacity will be approximately 5,700 h.p., and generation 
will feed a proposed new 33-kv. transmission line from Golden to Edgewater, a 
distance of approximately 70 miles. Besides supplying a large rural area, electric 
energy from the Spillimacheen development will replace diesel generation at both 
Golden and Athalmer. 


(d) Preliminary investigations have been completed regarding the possible development 
of a 6,000-h.p. hydro generating system at Kokish River on northeast Vancouver 
Island. 


Despite the benefits derived through industrial and other developments in the 
more thickly populated areas of the Province, it is in the remote and more sparsely 
populated portions that the benefits resulting from the activities of the Com- 
mission are more keenly felt. In less than seven years, the diesel capacity of gen- 
erating stations which largely supply the requirements of the smaller power districts 
and rural communities has increased from 880 to 14,595 kw. 
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24. Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Item 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Customers?) occa kee ok eee No. 39, 626 44,174 45,912 49, 509 
Installed plant capacity................ kw. 97,640 100,350 123, 845 124, 415 
Circuit Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high voltage)..........miles 458 550 570 646 

Distribution primaries.............-. e 1,958 2,393 2,541 2,704 
Power Requirements— 

Generated Satk oe ae hacntd tint nrs ante kwh. | 157,946,073 | 255,556,217 | 375,935,761 524, 502,927 

Purchase deen cetera c ie eintn tere ene: o 10, 737,665 11,932,279 2,817,547 2,350, 721 


Totals, Power Requirements... kwh.| 168,683,738 | 267,488,496 | 378,753,308 526,853, 648 


Annual revenue suesticsecsneio iceman < $ 3, 267, 469 4,064, 641 4,895, 230 5,902,344 
Average revenue per kwh. (sold)....... cts. 2-3 1:8 1:5 1:3 
Capital Investment— 
Generation plant ascas nce eile eres $ 18,081,014 18,384, 774 24,748, 127 
‘Transmissionsplantusse a. seis $ 5,484, 615 5, 760, 593 8, 206, 878 
Distribution and general plants....... $ 7,848, 076 9,945, 223 12,359,770 
Totals, Capital Investment..... $ 31, 408, 705 34,090,590 45,314,775 


Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, were as follows:— 


Source of Power kwh. p.c. 
Hy dro-electric energy....... 220s ccccecs veer esereseencorcsesece 485,290,014 92-3 
Diesel-electric Energy..........ccccreveccceesrecescrerscocess 39, 203, 413 7:3 
Steam-electric: energy sen..c-- theese pidcke thee. erecta cteruncielele 9,500 0-1 
Purchased POW6L «ose cc2ju annegecs sere es esp ebb twin isaac neem = 2,350, 721 0:3 


PE QTALS iy cc rspsvotets eteveie suche ole talsite ote Sats) letole (of Pe ueueltsy oie 526, 853, 648 100-0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northwest 
Territories Power Commission was created by an Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring 
electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and 
where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation passed 
in 1949, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. 

The Northwest Territories Power Commission has authority to construct and 
operate power plants as required in a territory having an area of over 1,500,000 
sq. miles. The Commission is continually investigating power needs in this large 
area and studying reports on hydro-electric power sites. 

The Commission has in operation a hydro-electric power development on the 
Snare River some 94 miles northwest of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Power has been 
supplied from this plant since the autumn of 1948 to the mines in the Yellowknife 
area and, in the summer of 1949, a transmission-line connection was completed to 
augment the supply of power to the town of Yellowknife. 


A diesel generating station and distribution system was put into operation 
at Fort Smith, N.W.T., in October 1950. This project supplies the various govern- 
ment establishments at Fort Smith, e.g., the Departments of Resources and 
Development, Transport, National Defence (R.C.C.S.), Health and Welfare, and 
Public Works as well as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and private com- 
mercial consumers and residents of the settlement. 

A new hydro-electric development was completed on the Mayo River approxi- 
mately six miles north of Mayo Landing, Y.T., in December 1952. This plant is 
delivering power to the mining developments in that area and to the settlement 
of Mayo Landing. 

The total capital investment of the Commission as at Dec. 31, 1952, was 
approximately $8,500,000. | 
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Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


In Section 1 of this Chapter total water-power resources are given with the 
proportion that, so far, has been developed. Table 3 of that Section analyses the 
hydraulic turbine installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in pulp 
and paper mills, and in other industries. This is useful material, but it does not 
take into account electric power developed in central electric stations or in other 
industries from sources other than hydraulic. 


Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including stations under the 
public ownership of provincial and municipal governments and those under private 
ownership. Neither of these Sections, however, gives a complete presentation of the 
total electric power developed in Canada. All the hydraulic energy developed is 


not converted to electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water 


~ 


turbines used for direct drive that are not geared to electric generators. On the 
other hand, certain central electric stations in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces generate electricity from steam or internal combustion engines. 
It is the purpose of this Section to show the total electric power generated from all 
available sources. Most of the power comes, of course, from central electric stations, 
the figures having been given in Table 4 of Section 2, p. 563. The total kilowatt 
hours of electric power generated by central electric stations is divided into that 
generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines of all kinds. 


As shown in Table 25, total electric power generated by central electric stations 
in 1951 was 54,851,844,000 kwh. For a complete presentation, the power generated 
by manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the 
primary mining industry for use in its own operations must be added. There 
are a few other sources of electric energy included, such as electric railways which 
produced 13,016,772 kwh. in 1951. This production has been taken into the annual 
total shown in Table 25. There are numerous small lighting and power plants 
on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, stores, etc., where electricity from central 
electric stations is not available and for these no data are available. 


25.—Total Power Generated by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries, 1942-51 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1927-41 will be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 516. 


Central Manufacturing Mining 
Year Electric Stations Industries Industries Total! 

7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c 7000 kwh. 
OL ae a 37,355,179 91-1 3,345, 444 8-2 296, 734 0-7 41,007, 482 
PERE ee Ds ew ssis 6a 40, 479, 593 92-1 3,211,610 7-3 248, 848 0-6 43,951,190 
UN WOR ies 40,598,779 93-2 2eloae aD 6-3 210, 554 0-5 43,571,276 
SS ae 40,130,054 93-9 2,362,260 5:5 201,765 0-5 42,720,374 
oo Se 41,736,987 93-4 2,714,261 6-1 199, 950 0-4 44,662,916 
NO ee ee ...| 48,424,799 92-1 3,467,535 7-4 269, 412 0-6 47,174,384 
MNO cea ches ces 42,389, 681 89-7 4,590,677 9-7 270,522 0-6 47, 262,060 
OE Se eS eee 44,418,573 87-8 5,898,390 11:7 263, 835 0-5 50,592,990 
BOT Sees s os ss 48,493,718 88-1 6, 266, 051 11-4 264, 232 0-5 55,036, 765 
BeDiee2 iG. «<2 10. . |) 2104; 851, 844 89:3 6, 369, 094 10-4 212, 8382 0-3 61,446, 787 


1 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE FISHERIES 
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Nortre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables ronaton. the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The immense fishery resources of Canada are derived from the prolific sea- 
fishing waters of the North Pacific and North Atlantic, and from numerous lakes 
and rivers of the inland provinces. Canada ranks high in fishery production and 
leads the world in monetary returns from the export of fishery products. (See 
Chapter X XI for fisheries exports. ) 


Fishing is Canada’s oldest industry and, although its relative importance in 
the nation’s economy has diminished through the years, the industry has shown © 
considerable expansion and is still of paramount consequence to the coastal provinces 
and to the inland areas adjacent to waters where commercial fishing is pursued. 
Of particular importance is the fishing industry of Newfoundland where, from the 
standpoint of number of people directly employed in the catching and processing 
of fish and those indirectly affected, it ranks first among the industries. In Nova 
Scotia, fish-curing and packing is the leading manufacturing industry, in Prince 
Edward Island it ranks second and in New Brunswick and British Columbia the 
industry stands third in importance. 


An account of the Canadian Fishing Grounds is given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 472-475. 


Section 1.—Governments and the Fisheries 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative 
responsibility for the regulation of the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada. 
Under the Act, laws are made for the protection, conservation and development of 
the fisheries throughout the country. The provinces, however, have property rights 
in the non-tidal fisheries and have been delegated certain administrative responsi- 
bilities in varying degree. Consequently, while all the regulations governing fishing 
are made by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries 
(enforcing the different laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, 
etc.) is done in some cases by federal officers and in others by provincial officers, 
according to arrangements made with the different provinces and without 
duplication of staff. } 


* Revised in the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries, except those of Quebec, are administered 
by the Federal Department of Fisheries while the fresh-water or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. The 
exceptions are the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island where the fresh-water fisheries are federally administered. 


The work required in the conservation, development and general regulation of 
the nation’s coastal and fresh-water fisheries is performed by three agencies under 
the Minister of Fisheries:— 

(1) The Department of Fisheries proper, with headquarters at Ottawa and area offices 

under Chief Supervisors at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Halifax and St. John’s. 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada, with headquarters at Ottawa and seven 
stations across Canada, 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board, with headquarters at Ottawa. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department 
of Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief, to conserve and develop Canada’s 
primary fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in 
the national economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and 
promote the optimum utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public 
understanding of the resource and the industry. 


The larger part of the Department’s staff is stationed in the field, working in 
the four above-mentioned spheres, and is comprised mainly of a protection staff 
and an inspection staff. The protection officers, including those on the Depart- 
ment’s 74 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement of the 
conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish. The inspection officers are responsible for 
the inspection of fish products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection 
Act and relevant sections of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


The conservation program of the Department is carried out by the Conservation 
and Development Service. Protection officers not only enforce regulations per- 
taining to restricted areas, close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, 
but they inspect spawning streams and keep them clear of obstructions. Engineers 
of this Service construct fishways to enable fish to by-pass dams. Hatcheries are 

maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under federal administration. 


To ensure a high standard of quality, inspection of fish and fish products is 
carried out by the Inspection and Consumer Service. Fish inspection laboratories 
are maintained on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts. The Service also has a 
staff of home economists at Ottawa who operate a test kitchen and carry out 
demonstrations and lectures on methods of preparing and cooking fish and fish 
products. 


Through the mediums of printed material, films, radio and exhibitions, the 
Information and Educational Service informs the public on the various aspects 
of the industry and the work of the fisheries service with the object of developing 
a better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. The 
Service works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters 
concerning conservation of fisheries, and with the Inspection and Consumer Service 
toward encouraging increased consumption of Canadian fish products in both 
North American and export markets. 
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The Markets and Economics Service, which has a staff of economists and 
market analysts, is responsible for bringing together a fund of factual information, 
through surveys and other means, on the primary fisheries and on the processing, 
transportation and distribution of fishery products. Such facts and their interpreta- 
tion form the basis for development and for other programs of the Department. In 
the marketing field continual study and interpretation is carried out on market 
trends in the foreign and the domestic fields. In co-operation with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and its Trade Commissioner Service, work is being done 
on the development and extension of export markets for Canadian fish. 


In addition to providing these regular services, the Department assists the 
commercial fishing industry in several special ways. For the purpose of promoting 
efficient primary fishing operations and improving the marketing of fishery products, 
assistance is provided for the construction of draggers and long-liners and for bait- 
freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. Restrictions against trawlers 
have been eased to permit the licensing of new trawlers built in Canada or the 
United Kingdom. For each new trawler built in Canada, the owner is eligible for a 
licence to operate a used trawler imported from either the United Kingdom or the 
United States and registered in Canada after payment of duty. A bona fide applicant 
wanting only one trawler can import a used one from the United Kingdom without 
having to lay down a new keel in Canada. The policy affecting the importation of » 
trawlers from the United Kingdom and the United States applies to ships purchased 
from any country entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment in accordance with 
Canada’s obligations as a signatory of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The Department also provides assistance in the education of fishermen by 
making payments to educational institutions that have agreed to carry out educa- 
tional work among adult fishermen. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—The functions of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, which was established in 1937, cover a wide field in the interests 
of conservation, development and management of the fishery resources of the 
country. Parliament passed new legislation in 1953 increasing the membership 
of the Board from 15 to 19 to allow for wider regional representation and providing 
for the appointment of a permanent chairman. 


The work of the Board is, generally, biological and technological in character and 
is carried out at seven stations: the Biological Station at St. Andrews, N.B., with 
its substation at Ellerslie, P.E.I.; the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C.; 
the Central Fisheries Research Station, Winnipeg, Man.; the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries Research Station, St. John’s, N’f’ld.; the Atlantic Fisheries Experimental 
Station, Halifax, N.S.; the Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and the Gaspe Fisheries Experimental Station at Grande Riviére, Que. 


Scientific investigations are an important part of the development of the | 
commercial fishing industry and provide the basis for conservation measures put 
into effect by the Department. Almost all the principal stocks of commercial 
fish are under observation by the Board’s biologists. Many species, such as Pacific 
salmon, Atlantic salmon, Atlantic groundfish, lobster, herring, albacore, whitefish, 
whales, oysters and clams, are being studied intensively. The studies provide 
knowledge of the life history, growth rate, reproduction, distribution, enemies, 
diseases, etc., of the fishes, shellfish and sea mammals. Special investigations are 
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undertaken as problems arise. The Board has completed a survey of the fisheries 
resources of the Northwest Territories and is exploring the fisheries resources of 
Canada’s Eastern Arctic. 


Fundamentally, the objective of the Board’s technological investigations is to 
eliminate waste through the utilization of all fishery products that come out of the 
waters and the putting of those products to the best possible use in the light of 
current knowledge. The Board’s knowledge is continually expanding through 
basic and applied research and this is helping to bring about a wider distribution 
of fishery products, a higher level of quality in the products marketed, a better 
understanding of the use of fish in general nutrition and of fish by-products for food, 
medicinal and industrial purposes. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support 
Act, passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Govern- 
ment price-support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions 
under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is 
a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from 
private and co-operative firms in the industry, representative of the various fish- 
producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed 
conditions and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the 
difference between a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product 
actually commands. The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. 


Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the Federal Treasury Board and authori- 
zation of the Governor in Council. The most recent price-support action by the 
Board resulted from marketing problems in respect of Newfoundland salted codfish. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative and research activities. 
The work is closely integrated with that of the Department’s Markets and Economics 
Service and, where possible, services required by the Board are carried out by Depart- 
ment personnel. The Board has carried out field surveys on market conditions 
and possibilities, and on factors affecting the income of fishermen in the various 
producing areas. It keeps the financial position of fishermen under continuous 
review and makes recommendations to the Government on the basis of the facts 
as it finds them. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in 
particular areas. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Fisheries regulation is sometimes 
needed on the high seas in international waters and international treaties have 
had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States 
and other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world for years in joint fisheries 
conservation development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International 
Fisheries Commission, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the 
North Pacific and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
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Commission, concerned with the conservation and development of the sockeye 
salmon of the Fraser River. Investigations carried out under the Commission’s 
auspices, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches and, in the case of salmon, 
the construction of fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and revers- 
ing an earlier trend towards depletion of these fisheries. Another case of restoring a 
depleted marine resource by international agreement and action is that of the 
fur seals of the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. Under the Provisional Fur 
Seal Agreement, Canada receives 20 p.c. of the fur-seal skins taken annually by the 
United States Government from the Pribilofs. Only surplus animals are killed. 


In 1949, the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which 
came into force in 1950. The work of the Commission, established under this 
Convention, concerns the scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the 
northwest Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make 
recommendations to the respective governments regarding measures that may be 
necessary for maintaining the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries 
in the Convention area. The third annual meeting of the Commission was held at 
New Haven, Conn., in May 19538, by which time all the signatory countries had 
ratified the treaty and appointed official representatives to the Commission. Treaty 
signatories are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and Spain. Headquarters of the Commission is at 
Halifax, N.S. 


A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the 
northern Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951, when Canada, the United 
States and Japan conferred at Tokyo and reached an agreement on fisheries problems, 
The resulting convention was ratified by the three contracting governments and 
instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The treaty is 
known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean. The Convention aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of 
the fishery resources of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the 
parties assuming obligations to encourage conservation measures. It provides also 
for the establishment of a commission representing the three parties. The com- 
mission will study the northern Pacific fisheries, determine the application of the 
treaty principles and will promote and co-ordinate the scientific studies necessary for 
ascertaining conservation programs. 


Under existing principles of international law, all nations have an equal right 
to exploit the fishery resources of the high seas. Problems have arisen when 
attempts have been made to conserve certain resources and the Convention is the 
first attempt to meet those problems. By joint agreement, Canada, the United 
States and Japan are prepared to waive some of these international rights and, under 
certain conditions, to abstain from fishing stocks that are under conservation by 
one or more of the other parties. Halibut, salmon and herring off the British 
Columbia coast meet the conditions of the Convention and Japan has agreed to 
abstain from fishing these resources. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated 
to collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations 
are conducted off the Newfoundland and British Columbia coasts. 
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Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in 
connection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the 
following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, 
brought about a transfer of some responsibilities in fisheries administration. The 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board remained the agency of government in the super- 
vision of salt-codfish marketing, but fish and plant inspection, operation of bait 
depots, etc., became the concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Board, 
formerly street to the Government of Newfoundland through the Cone 
missioner for Natural Resources, became responsible to the Minister of Fisheries 
for Canada. 


The Provincial Government is concerned mainly with improvement and 
development in fishing and production methods and has conducted experiments in 
long-lining and deep-water trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing 
craft and in the exploration of potential fishing grounds. Steps are being taken to 
secure more efficient use of fisheries salt. Loans have been made available to pro- 
cessors for the establishment or development of fishing fleets and processing plants, 
and to fishermen for the construction and purchase of modern vessels capable of 
a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 


In 1951, the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland established the New- 
foundland Fisheries Development Committee, consisting of representatives of 
fishermen, processors and exporters, and of both Governments. The objective of 
this Committee is to establish the role of each sector of the industry and each govern- 
ment, jointly or severally, in the organization and development of the fisheries. 
Action has been taken by both Governments in certain matters considered as 
necessary preliminaries to an over-all program, such as an economic and sociological 
survey of fishing settlements and the encouragement of the use of community 
rather than individual stages and rooms by shore fishermen. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, which provide excellent sport fishing, 
are not commercially exploited to any significant degree. The lakes and ponds 
remain under the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the Provincial 
Department of Mines and Resources, but the rivers and streams—the resort of 
migratory fish such as salmon and sea trout—passed under federal jurisdiction as 
a consequence of the union. Matters of conservation and guardianship are, therefore, 
mainly or wholly the concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries, although to 
the extent to which they affect the ponds and lakes they are subject to provincial 
or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—The major responsibility for aid to the fisheries of 
this Province is undertaken by the Federal Government. Prince Edward Island, 
however, has established a Department of Industry and Natural Resources which 
administers the commercial and game fisheries. 


Consultations were held in 1950 with marine architects and fishing ports 
were visited along the Atlantic seaboard with a view to obtaining the best informa- 
tion on boats and gear most adaptable to the Province’s coastal waters. These 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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studies resulted in the adoption of the 60-ft. Island Dragger. During the search 
for information on boats, much was learned of the possibility of adapting the drag-net 
principle to smaller boats and experiments were conducted to ascertain power 
requirements and general feasibility. The major part of the revenue of the com- 
mercial fishermen of the Province is provided by lobster, smelt and oyster catches. 


The streams of the Province are, as a whole, mostly spring-fed and fairly 
constant in flow, thus providing excellent spawning grounds and nurseries for game 
fish, of which speckled trout are by far the most important. With such favourable 
conditions for reproduction, the problem is to increase the production of trout of a 
size attractive to anglers. Comprehensive biological investigations are being 
carried on by the Fisheries Research Board to attain this objective by determining 
the most efficient procedure in stocking, managing and cropping. The Province 
provides the sites for these investigations and the Conservation and Development 
Branch of the Federal Department of Fisheries builds the necessary dams and sup- 
plies the fish required for experimental purposes. 


Nova Scotia.—The basic responsibility for the administration of tidal and 
inland fisheries in Nova Scotia is undertaken by the Federal Government. The 
Province, however, supplements the activities of this authority through its Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. In practice, a system of co-operative effort has been 
worked out between the two authorities with each free to carry out individual 
responsibilities and specific programs. Provincial activities fall into three sections— 
development, administration and research. 


Development.—Development activities include engineering services, financial 
assistance to the fisheries industry generally, and educational services to the 
fishermen. 


Engineering services are related to the design, construction and equipment of 
boats, vessels and fish-processing plants. A marine engineer is employed for these 
services and for the extension of consultant services to all persons interested in the 
industry. Financial assistance is extended, by way of loans, for the construction 
and modernization of fish-processing plants and to fishermen for the acquisition of 
boats and engines. Where the requirements of large new plants have exceeded the 
capacity of local authorities, the Province has provided such utilities as water lines 
and rail sidings; the Province also operates a bait freezer at Cheticamp. 


Educational services extended to fishermen comprise instruction in basic 
navigation, rules of the road, and care and maintenance of marine engines by means 
of short courses at selected outports and a permanent school maintained at Lunen- 
burg. This educational program is assisted by grants under the Canadian voca- 
tional training program of the Federal Department of Labour. 


Administration.—The Nova Scotia Fisheries Act serves to supplement federal 
jurisdiction and is administered jointly by the Department of Trade and Industry 
and the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Act requires fish-processing plants 
and fish buyers to obtain annual licences, which are issued by the Department of 
Trade and Industry only on the recommendation of inspectors of the Federal 
Department of Fisheries and the certification of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare as to compliance with standards of construction, operation and 
sanitation contained in federal regulations. 
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Information obtained from the licensing activities and other statistics supplied 
by the Federal Department of Fisheries enables the Provincial Department of 
Trade and Industry to handle inquiries in respect of the fisheries industry. 


Research.—Provincial fisheries research activities have been confined largely to 
the inland trout and salmon fisheries. The Department of Trade and Industry has 
carried out a five-year program of water control on the LaHave River in the interests 
of salmon preservation and development; has undertaken experiments in fertilization 
of lakes and in partial poisoning of lakes to reduce the numbers of coarse fish in 
competition with trout for the available food supply; and has conducted some 
special studies of trout populations and salmon migrations. Research activities 
of this nature have been continued under the direction of the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation. 


New Brunswick.—The commercial fisheries of New Brunswick are under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Fisheries. Since 1945, a Fisheries Division 
has been in operation under the provincial Department of Industry and Develop- 
ment. In 1946, a Fishermen’s Loan Board was established to provide financial 
assistance to bona fide fishermen for the purchase of new boats and engines. Since 
its formation the Board has lent over $1,590,000 of which more than $805,000 
has been repaid. It has modernized the deep-sea fishing fleet by the introduction 
of a most effective small dragger, 37 units of which are operating in the area of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and three in the Bay of Fundy. Seven additional modern 
units are under construction. The Fisheries Division is promoting experiments on 
scallop and flounder dragging as well as on the seining of herring in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence area. 


Quebec.—The Minister of Game and Fisheries administers both the sea and 
the inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department is composed of two divisions—the 
Division of Maritime Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter 
being charged with the administration of the inland fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries.—Quebec is the only province administering its own sea fisheries. 
For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it provides a system of cold-storage plants 
for the freezing and preservation of fish. Since the erection of the first plant in 1932, 
the network has grown to 50 plants with a daily freezing capacity of 250 tons of 
fish and a storage capacity of 16,000,000 lb. These cold-storage plants also perform 
a valuable service to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait. In addition, 
the Department owns and maintains 115 snow houses where fish may be chilled 
before being sent to storage or filleting plants, 40 culling sheds, and three artificial 
drying plants where 6,000,000 Ib. of fish may be processed annually. 


The Department maintains a staff of inspectors, fish wardens, technicians and 
technologists for the administration of fishery legislation and the application of 
new techniques to the expansion of the industry. The central administration is 
located at Quebec city, with an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold- 
storage plants. Statistics are compiled by the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in co-operation with the inspectors of the Maritime Fisheries Division. 


Fish inspection is carried out under federal and provincial legislation by 
provincial inspectors, who are vested with additional powers for export purposes 
by the Federal Government. 
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Educational work among the fishermen and producers is also conducted by 
the Department in order to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and obtain 
high-quality products. The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives 
to fishermen of all ages the opportunity of taking free theoretical and practical 
courses in fishery, while the Superior School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére 
trains technologists in a four-year course. Encouragement is given to the co- 
operative associations of fishermen through the Social Economic Service of the 
latter institution. Under a maritime credit system, fishermen are able to obtain 
loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. The Department 
adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of draggers and long- 
liners and assumes the building costs on a five-year capital refunding plan. 


The fish trade is being promoted by advertising campaigns in newspapers and 
magazines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and free distribution of fish 
recipes and publicity leaflets, as well as by exhibits at fairs. 


Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, studies on the location of 
new fishing grounds as well as experiments on sea-fish biology are conducted by 
a Marine Biological Station at Grande Riviére and two substations of the North 
Shore and Magdalen Islands. This research has brought into use new types of 
modern fishing vessels recommended to fishermen. The Department also operates 
a Limnological Laboratory at Quebec city for studying the biology of the fresh- 
water fish of the St. Lawrence River and tributaries. 


Inland Fisheries—The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over 
the inland waters. Three hundred full-time wardens are employed and licences are 
required for ‘sport-fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the 
improvement of fishing and hunting conditions. 


Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points throughout the Province: 
St. Faustin, Lachine, Baldwin’s Mills, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments 
distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, fingerlings and — 
older fish. 


The Department administers five parks or reserves in all of which, except for 
Mount Orford Park, excellent fishing can be found. The Gaspe and Laurentides 
Parks are renowned for their trout fishing. The Chibougamau Reserve and the 
La Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe 
trips in search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Four salmon streams, 
all under the jurisdiction of the Fish and Game Division, are open to anglers: the 
Romaine River, the St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River and the Matane 
River. 


The Department co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee 
composed of departmental officials and the directors of the larger fish and game 
associations. The committee studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and 
hunting conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions 
of modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the Province. 


The Biological Bureau of the Province, located at the University of Montreal, 
and the big piscicultural laboratory at Quebec City, with its two stations for practical 
work located in the Mont Tremblant and Laurentides Parks, study problems 
connected with marine life. 
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Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Division 
of Fish and Wildlife, Department of Lands and Forests. The Division operates 
under the authority of the Fisheries Act (Canada), the Special Fishery Regulations 
for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations 
connected therewith. 


Commercial Fishing —The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides 
employment to about 4,000 persons directly and to many more indirectly, and 
produces an annual harvest of from 30,000,000 lb. to 37,000,000 Ib. of fish. For 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1951, the landed value revenue to licensed fishermen for the 
production of fish was $7,035,000. 


The industry, although widely scattered throughout the Province, is centred 
chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie which is noted for its whitefish, 
herring and blue pickerel. Lake Superior continues to be the leading producer of 
lake trout. Other principal species of fish taken commercially are: yellow pickerel, 
herring or ciscoes, sturgeon, pike, catfish (including bullheads), carp and suckers. 
Many of the smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, especially those in the 
northwestern portion of the Province, and careful management of these lakes is 
essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-ft. tugs, and types 
of gear also vary from the most common gill net, pound and trap nets, seines and 
baited hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip nets. Fishing methods and 
equipment have been rapidly modernized during the past few years. Diesel-driven 
steel-hull tugs have replaced steam-driven wooden tugs. Such aids as depth- 
sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and ship-to-ship communications have been 
developed and a better knowledge of the fish and their movements has been 
established from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities and transporta- 
tion methods are in use, as well as new types of fishing gear. Nylon gill nets are 
replacing cotton and linen nets and a very efficient and economical trap-net is 
gradually replacing the pound-net in Lake Erie and other waters. 


Excellent co-operation and understanding of the complex problems involved 
in the administration and management of Ontario’s fresh-water fishing industry by 
the Government and the fishermen, through their local associations and the Ontario 
Council of Commercial Fisheries, is working to the advantage of the industry as a 
whole. 


Angling.—In Ontario, with its estimated water area of 64,441 sq. miles, angling 
constitutes one of the most widely distributed recreations. There are 144 different 
kinds of fish in the Province, including such species as lake and speckled trout, 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. While it is difficult to measure 
the value of sport fishing to the Province, a revenue of $1,868,745 for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1952, was obtained from the sale of angling licences, mainly to non-residents 

as residents require a licence for Provincial Parks only. 


In order to maintain Ontario’s reputation for excellent game-fishing, the 
Wise management of this renewable resource is a prime factor, and a well-trained 
field staff of conservation officers and biologists is located in the 22 forestry districts 
of the Province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 28 hatcheries and rearing stations. 
Excellent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of the various 
species of both commercial and game fish. The distribution for the year ended 
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Mar. 31, 1952, numbered 378,080,408, comprising whitefish, herring, pickerel, trout 
(including lake, speckled, brown and Kamloops), maskinonge, bass and ouananiche. 
Two of the finest trout-rearing stations on the Continent are located in Ontario at 
Dorion near Port Arthur, and at Hill Lake near Englehart. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes, 
where commercial fisheries problems are being investigated, and in inland waters, 
where game-fish populations are being studied. At the recently completed Fisheries 
Research Station on South Bay, Manitoulin Island, studies relating to the removal 
and utilization of the less valuable species are being carried on and the effects 
investigated of this removal on stocks of the more valuable commercial and game 
species. In Algonquin Park, a careful record of angling quality is kept in a number 
of test lakes to allow evaluation of management techniques. Certain of the more 
barren lakes are being treated with inorganic fertilizer and its effect on the micro- 
scopic organisms and fish is being closely watched. 


The habits of lake trout and eastern brook or speckled trout are being studied 
in order to provide additional information on the proper management of these 
species. The increase in the sea lamprey and the drastic drop in production of lake 
trout in recent years in Lake Huron (including Georgian Bay and North Channel) 
are believed by many authorities to be directly related and have led to considerable 
joint research by the Ontario Government and by Federal and State Governments 
in the United States. Co-operation is maintained in the exchange of biological 
findings and, where practicable and feasible, the results are applied in an attempt 
to control this menace. 


Established fish-management principles are applied by biologists in the various 
forestry districts. Their program includes such projects as biological surveys and 
investigations, bass harvesting, coarse fish removal, sea lamprey control, creel 
census studies, fish tagging and other related subjects. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Mines and Natural Resources administers the 
fisheries in Manitoba. Commercial operations are supervised during the various 
fishing seasons by officers using patrol boats in summer and bombardier snow- 
mobiles in winter; eight of the former and ten of the latter are maintained by the 
Department. The fish cultural service operates five fish hatcheries and two egg- 
collecting camps. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 102,300,000 pickerel 
fry and eyed eggs, 82,350,000 whitefish eggs and fry, 1 ,385,000 trout fingerlings, and 
29,000 adult perch, northern pike, largemouth and smallmouth black bass were 
distributed in the fishing waters of the Province. 


The catch of fish from commercial fishing during the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 
reached an all-time high. The most important of the 14 varieties of fish included 
in the harvest were pickerel, whitefish and sauger; the most famous species is the 
Winnipeg goldeye. More than 6,500 persons find full-time or part-time employment 
in the fisheries and probably as many more are employed in associated industries. 


Many changes have recently been made in the production and marketing of 
fish, the trend being toward the production of a fish fillet ready to cook and toward 
improvement in handling to enhance quality. The catch is immediately iced in the 
fishing boats, fishing stations on shore are equipped with efficient coolers and fish 
freighting vessels are fitted with mechanical refrigeration. In winter, fast modern 
mechanical transportation, including aircraft and snowmobiles, is used to rush the 
catch from lake to rail. In some cases the catch is brought to the processing plant 
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still alive and in a matter of hours the fillets have been prepared, weighed, packed 
and quick-frozen. Approximately 90 p.c. of the catch is exported to the United 
States, Winnipeg providing the principal domestic market. 


Saskatchewan.—The administration of fisheries in the Province of Saskat- 
_chewan comes under the Fisheries Branch of the Provincial Department of Natural 
Resources with head office at Prince Albert. Most of the fisheries resources are 
concentrated in the northern half of the Province, where the lakes have always been 
a source of food to the fur traders, trappers, prospectors and the Cree and Chipewyan 
Indians who inhabit the area, and also provide food and supplementary income to 
the settlers and homesteaders on the agricultural fringe. 


There are approximately 129 commercially fished lakes in the Province and the 
principal species of fish include lake trout, whitefish, pickerel, northern pike, sturgeon, 
cisco, Arctic grayling, goldeye, mullet, perch and burbot. The growth of the 
filleting industry has been of particular significance, 15 filleting plants having been 
established since 1945. That the fishery resources are important to mink ranchers 
in the Province is evidenced by the fact that in the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 
67 fur-farm fishing licences were issued and 28,000 mink were fed under these licences; 
672 domestic licences and 1,377 free licences to Indians were also issued. 


There has been marked development recently in sport fishing. For the fiscal 
year 1951-52 there were 38,225 resident and 6,275 non-resident angling licences 
sold, compared with 6,000 resident and 1,500 non-resident licences sold in 1945. 


The main endeavour in the fish cultural activities in the Province during the 
past few years has been to extend the range of the Arctic grayling species from the 
Far North into the Churchill River area, and to introduce eastern brook trout and 
certain warm-water species into areas where preliminary study seems to indicate 
suitable environment. To a large extent the indiscriminate planting of fish has been 
discontinued. A fish hatchery is operated at Fort Qu’Appelle for the hatching of 
pickerel, rainbow, brown and lake trout, and two experimental ponds have been 
built to facilitate the study, under controlled conditions, of the introduction of 
warm-water species from the United States. An experimental hatchery has been 
established at Lac la Ronge, where Arctic grayling and lake trout eggs have been 
hatched. An Arctic grayling spawn camp has also been established in the Fond- 
du-lac River, near Black Lake and a pickerel spawn camp is located on the Montreal 
River, near Lac la Ronge. 


The management of the provincial water areas is conducted on a scientific 
basis. In 1947, a large-scale biological program was undertaken and more than 100 
water areas have since been studied. The main emphasis has been on the study of 
productivity of the various water areas as well as the inter-relationship of the species 
and life histories. In so far as known facts will permit, the management of the 
various lakes has been placed on a sustained-yield basis. Experiments are in 
progress on the introduction of non-native species into suitable water areas. Where 
sport-fishing pressure has increased, such as on Lac la Ronge, Last Mountain Lake 
and Amisk Lake, a creel census has been established and the annual harvest is 
recorded. The Fisheries Laboratory, established in 1949 at the University of 
Saskatchewan, has three permanent biologists on its staff; usually about 12 students 
of the University are employed each summer on biological surveys. 
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The Fisheries Branch has conducted a program of education designed to acquaint 
people of the Province with the importance of scientific research and the necessity 
of certain regulations governing the administration of fisheries. Three colour 
and sound films have recently been made on sport fishing. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing are administered by the Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests. 


Regulations under the Alberta Fishery Act, designed to improve the packing, 
handling, processing, storage and quality of commercial fish, have been well received 
and supported by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for producing good- 
quality fish, lakes in which whitefish are infected with the pike tapeworm and do 
not meet the quality standard have been closed to commercial fishing. 


Biological surveys of many lakes and streams taken over the past ten years 
have provided an opportunity to observe the result of former management policies. 
It was found that the classical tenets of trout-stream management, including 
close seasons, legal minimum, feeder stream closure and hatchery plants, were 
inadequate or incorrect. A new management plan is being conducted featuring 
the ‘fallowing’ of smaller tributary streams, abolition of the legal size minimum, 
except in the case of lake trout, a continuous open season on large streams and 
rivers and the removal of close seasons for pike, pickerel and perch. Trout-rearing 
stations and a provincial trout hatchery support trout-stream populations whenever 
required in cases of natural disaster, severe winter kill, introduction of new species 
or areas that have no spawning grounds. 


A long-term experiment to test the effectiveness of the Canyon Creek whitefish 
hatchery was begun in 1941 by planting eyed eggs in certain lakes in alternate 
years. The evidence gathered indicated that natural reproduction was sufficient 
and the hatchery was closed. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Department of Fisheries was organized 
in 1901-02 and soon became very active in fish-cultural work, building and 
operating fish hatcheries and instituting scientific research into various fishery 
problems. 


Broadly speaking, the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fish- 
eries in British Columbia rests with the federal authority. When British Columbia 
entered Confederation in 1871, the Government of Canada undertook to protect, 
conserve and promote the fisheries of the Province, and one of the important 
functions of the Provincial Department of Fisheries is to observe these aspects and 
to keep the Provincial Government informed through the appropriate Minister. 


The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown, 
in the right of the Province, as are the shell-fisheries, such as oyster-fishing and 
clam-fishing in the tidal waters. The authority to administer and regulate these 
fisheries is vested in the Province, although the regulations covering them are made 
under federal Order in Council on the advice and recommendation of the Province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, 
under civil and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish- 
processing plants under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for the 
settlement by arbitration of disputes regarding fish prices that may arise between 
the fishermen and operators of the various licensed plants. The administration 
of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the supervision of plant operations. 
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Net-fishing in the non-tidal waters of the Province, including commercial 
fishing, is regulated and administered by the Provincial Department of Fisheries, 
while authority for regulation of the game fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
in the Game Commission, a branch of the Provincial Government administration. 
The Game Commission operates a number of trout hatcheries and egg-taking stations 
for re-stocking purposes. 


The harvesting of marine plants of commercial importance in British Columbia, 
including the kelps, has recently been placed under the Provincial Department of 
Fisheries for regulation and control. Some research has already been done on a 
few of the more important species and more will be undertaken as required. 


The Provincial Department of Fisheries has established a marine laboratory 
at Ladysmith on Vancouver Island for the purpose of conducting biological re- 
search into those species over which the Province has control, principally oysters, 
clams and other forms of shell-fish as well as marine plants. This research is 
conducted with the object of encouraging the industry to produce better products 
more economically and of enabling the Department to regulate the various species 
so that maximum exploitation may be obtained on a sustained-yield basis. The 
Department co-operates closely with the research work done by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 


Section 2.—Fishery Statistics* 
Subsection #.—Primary Production 


The marketed value of all fishery products in Canada (exclusive of New- 
foundland) rose to $175,718,000 in 1951, a figure higher by almost 16 p.c. than that of 
1950. The record production of the West Coast fisheries accounted for most of the 
increase. The landings of fish, amounting to 1,448,300,000 lb., although 3 p.c. 
lower than the previous year were, nevertheless, maintained at a high level. 


The data for Newfoundland are not included in the following tables as com- 
parable information for that Province is not available. It is estimated, however, 
that in 1951 the landings of fish in Newfoundland amounted to about 612,500,000 lb., 
with a value to the fishermen of $13,500,000, while the marketed value of fisheries 
products was in the neighbourhood of $29,000,000. 


=f * Revised in the Fisheries Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 


1.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1951 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year Value Year Value Year Value 


$7000 $’000 $’000 
BME iei sade cas 065,050 4 DpiDi Le MeL eU oso aks ain eet ste 5's) AO, 2a a O42 racine n=! etie cele 75,117 
BUTE, obits sicia's oiiane 3 LDXS50 ti L925, Aaset. mS. Saket AT S42 OAS re ciaehteleteacie oatarece 85,595 
MR Cas «ce acah. a0 TABOO 1080 ae weit cee « AT UR ALM NOAM cia: scant’ ss oi sins bon 89, 440 
_ VERE ees Wate | SREB ak cron 6 eon OA ALOE LOAD re terctalelere custeterer ees 113, 871 
EEE ai kas '2c3s 5's LL OR OSG ee ee tte cn att BOs UGS) aRIOAG te. Mire as asin. ea 121, 125 
as Se eens ZOSAOOTON AOSAeIE. C2200 week OB. 9 CO ra AlOA Oa %. eee mien. ke 123,900 
SS ee ZL DOS) MLO SSriec assis eee bins 0% AD A0Se le O48 2 store ciatelovnraiseres 139,749 
oe ae 20 a MTU A. ots cece n ete es 7 AQSOTO LOO oretcrsttepors: cts ols eterna: 131,138 
ee oe 290965 Nol D480 ce boheme ord s syeiaen #300 ADA Orel OG0 saa trl oiade ke atoe ioe 151,982 
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Three provinces accounted for 85 p.c. of the total marketed value of fisheries 
products in 1951; British Columbia’s share was 50 p.c., a substantial increase over 
the previous year, followed by Nova Scotia with 23 p.c. and New Brunswick with 
12 ‘p.c. 


°.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1947-51 


NE ——————————— LIDS 


Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

$7000 | p.c.| $7000 | p.c.| $7000 | p.c. $7000 |p.c.}| $7000 | p.c. 

Newfoundland............. os oe ead ae Ar A Abs 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,897 2 3, 634 3 2,705 2 3,321 2 Stale 2 
ING Valscotian tren ort: 26,659 | 22 | 36,091 | 26 | 35,040 | 27; 38,165 25 | 40,296 | 23 
New Brunswick..........-- 17,132 | 14| 20,122 | 14; 17,428] 13] 18, 0530. 12a) 221. bale L2 
AYICS aYei ries comtureuatten aD uOstuC 5,317 4 5,943 4 5,112 4 5, 563 4 5,511 3 
Ontariodeccsltceter errr cone 5, 404 4 6,394 5 6,184 5 7,034 5 7,925 4 
Manitoba naccecawt- bese 5, 329 4 5,415 4 4,800 4 6, 600 4 7,524 4 
Saskatchewan...........-+- 1,171 1 1,282 1 1,026 1 1,360 1 1,749 1 
VA lbenta Site eet reese 857 1 636 1 -- 562 | -- 768 | -- 862 | -- 
British Columbia.......... 58,596 | 48] 58,704 | 42 | 56,120) 42 68, 821 45 | 85,221 | 50 
Northwest Territories...... 5381] - - 1,528 1 2,161 2 2,297 2 2,262 1 
Grand Totals........... 123,900 | 100 | 139,749 | 100 | 131,138 | 100 151,982 | 100 | 175,718 | 100 
Totalsioes, His «ccs 110,274 | 89 | 123,991 | 89 | 115,921 ; 88 133,445 | 88 | 154,829 | 88 
Totals, Inland Fish........ 13,626 | 11 15,758.| 11 15,217.|. 12:|\- 185537 12 | 20,889] 12 


prod ee DEA ek ee a See 


1 Includes Yukon Territory; no production recorded in that Territory in later years. 


3.—Quantity of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1947-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-45 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 431-432, and for 1946 in the 
1952-53 edition, p. 587. 


Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*000 Ib. 000 lb. ’000 Ib. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 

Newfoundland snccmet east csicesecss ee nde As ivr = 
Prince Edward Island...............+08- 31,682 30, 682 27,525 29,225 27,187 
IN OWA SEOLIA ree ciate oie cove or oieie: roketeythe @arecs 324, 136 376, 609 364, 332 378, 484 381, 800 
News BrunswiCks cease eee face 216,740 225,317 189,235 239,671 227,003 
ve Oo ce a ae otter et raed Tea aa 96,354 101, 414 106,114 117,459 101,999 
Ontario Rae Sisal eee ds ee eee anes 24,919 29,101 34,060 32,754 30,971 
ManitoDartic se seer ee Te ie eee ae 29,939 31,529 29, 503 31,468 35, 458 
Saskatchewan ue. necosticec oe ERA eee es 8, 020 8,076 7,473 8,731 11,513 
Alberta coos ene See Seren etine 9,899 7,224 6,302 7,067 8,399 
Britiste Columbia csr cite cee oe 475, 630 613, 903 546, 312 638,497 616, 492 
Northwest verrivories). . ssc suse nae 3,5161 7,805 9,101 7,866 7,478 

Grand. Totals:.: 2.2... ssn. eee 1,220,835 | 1,431,660 | 1,319,957 1,491,222 1,448,300 
‘Totals; Sea, Mish» 2.2%... cea cenas acces 1,141, 256 1,344, 132 1,229,749 1,399, 262 1,349,941 
DAS IHIRTCHM tpn oeenins oom e hess coma c 79,579 87,528 90, 208 91,960 98,359 


1 Includes Yukon Territory; no production recorded in that Territory in later years. 


In 1951, on the basis of marketed value, salmon was far ahead of all the other 
leading species of fish, strengthening its traditional position. Lobsters and cod 
were tied for second place, while herring was not far behind. Most of the main 
species showed increases in 1951 compared with 1950. 


Table 4 shows the quantities of the main species of the commercial fisheries — 


landed (primary products only) and values marketed (primary and secondary 
products). Minor items, and secondary products not specifically derived from one 
particular kind of fish, are grouped in the item “Other’’. 
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4.—Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief 


Commercial Fisheries, 1947-51 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norr.—The quantity landed excludes the weight of livers, but the value of liver products is included 


in the value for the species concerned. 


EE. aaa EE 


Item 

ReEptnAON gaaccn eines sale tee ..000 Ib. 
$’000 

BSG DSTCES: ccs Cae oreuale.s a es ote 7000 Ib. 
$’000 

CLE Ngee ap ea A) 000 lb. 
$’000 

RPEETING. sewer hhc secs caine ss 000 Ib. 
$’000 

TED MIC PL Rtas, Seton Say Oe 000 lb. 
$000 

VND AUES STS} Cl as oe AN NR OTe 000 lb. 
| $’000 
POAIPCLINGS see ai este wieinacayane eva ee 7000 Ib. 
$’000 

ER ACLOCK Soci stays Wes ial s ehcase'ss 7000 lb. 
$000 

Pickerel (doré)..........s008: "000 Ib. 
$’000 

WER OICL Ol scicleciaiecn ole wiacleas 7000 Ib. 

$’000 © 

PeaOR vin Shas sh Rs AGH slo wk ce bss 000 lb. 
; $’000 

LOSUCES Be) 1p ee a ’000 Ib. 
$000 

TOTNYAA SSS ye yeipaae A Uae ra ene ae eoae ’000 lb. 
$’000 

ETE GE Bee at ab: naar, are 000 lb. 
$’000 

BATS ee ec a rs Gb leteare 000 Ib. 
$’000 

STS ea ey sia ch op elo ain ln ’000 lb. 
: $’000 

Uae eee reve ctek ge Nos ’000 Ib. 
$’000 

lols lee eae aie ae eee Sea eget ay ee 000 lb. 
$000 

NS TS cts Ae cA 2 San, « Seraaey'one = ”000 Ib. 
$’000 

Ponisi ts Seok cocek ede Os ’000 lb. 
$’000 

TAR eo vio ares bei 8 oie 'ecstene 000 Ib. 
$’000 

PERU OS et irs. co evalaoen a 7000 lb. 
$’000 


1947 


164, 868 
36, 278 


31, 884 
10,751 


232,711 
14, 467 


398, 461 
17,951 


26, 037 
6, 5382 


16,023 
_ 8,562 


101, 640 


31,558 
2,479 


14, 463 
3,519 


26, 263 
1,719 


1,667 
123 


4,858 
1,222 


2,504 
588 


5,545 
1, 239 


24,163 
1,211 


20, 860 
835 


6, 105 
515 


22, 426 
1, 268 


4,286 
880 


1,792 
845 


3,875 
688 


11,775 
457 


1948 


147, 678 
37,929 


35, 647 
13, 958 


257,793 
18, 802 


552,387 
15, 868 


21,019 
5,397 


19,909 
4,989 


92,535 
7,248 


56,789 
4,536 


15, 980 
3,742 


25, 876 
2,252 


4,269 

253 
5, 492 
1,644 


2,956 
1,224 


7,988 
1,599 


16,554 
961 


24,033 
1,648 


12,854 
1,171 


30, 636 
1,644 


4,810 
732 


2,363 
1,047 


3,390 
467 


17, 255 
679 


1949 


149,744 
37,278 


38, 205 
14,105 


249, 291 
17,004 


470,370 
14,798 


22,214 
5, 690 


22,509 
5,690 


62,097 
4, 438 


46,580 
3,769 


13,535 
2,850 


33,523 
2,518 


3, 784 
225 


6,149 
1,806 


3,190 
879 


6, 876 
1,212 


25, 826 
1,386 


18,583 
1,284 


6,964 
580 


26,578 
1,522 


7,658 
1,032 


2,237 
805 
3,406 
473 


17,002 
693 


1950 


186,944 
49, 929 


44, 685 
16, 260 


255,729 
17,242 


561, 606 
14,706 


29, 288 
8, 442 


24,776 
7,057 


68, 092 
4,981 


47,319 
4,246 


13, 877 
3, 638 


27,120 
2,192 


9,938 
834 


5, 657 
1,682 


2,907 
859 


7,154 
1,317 


27,964 
1, 660 


28,984 
1,363 


10,471 
914 
24,789 
1,260 


5, 464 
1,196 


2,156 
821 


3, 430 
619 


20,917 
712 


Increase 
or Decrease 
1951 1951 
compared 
with 1950 


199, 396 +12, 452 
61,723 +11, 794 


45,573 +888 
17, 569 +1, 309 
232, 439 — 23,290 
17, 463 +221 
510,312 —51, 294 
16,315 +1, 609 
27,969 Solo 
8,131 —3ll 
26, 506 +1, 730 
7,640 +583 
64, 804 —3, 288 
5, 662 +681 
55, 989 +8, 670 
5,144 +898 
17,074 +38, 197 
4,778 +1, 140 
24,742 —2,378 
2,112 —80 
25, 201 +15, 263 
1,944 +1, 110 
6,490 +833 
1,908 +226 
664 —2,243 
I7 +918 
6,523 —631 
1,347 +30 
21,318 —6, 646 
il cou Ml —343 
17,831 —11, 153 
1, 250 thas 
10,129 —342 
1,188 +274 
22,312 —2,477 
1,181 Sis 
4,958 —506 
1,168 —28 
2,544 +388 
1,114 +293 
4, 468 +1, 038 
1, 060 +441 
29, 056 +8, 139 
998 | +286 
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4.—Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief 
Commercial Fisheries, 1947-51—concluded 


Increase 

or Decrease 
Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 

compared 

with 1950 
Blue pickerel. ... 0.20 .ceescene 000 Ib. 1,753 5, 868 9,831 8,665 4,102 —4, 563 
$’000 390 991 998 1,559 919 —640 
Ibinrercotcl arcrpcoce Riscciees .. 000 lb. 3,875 6, 586 7,263 4,638 4,746 +108 
$’000 597 879 871 523 826 +303 
Prk@ngenta teeiicetoeietorels BAe ee UE ley: 6, 008 6,780 6, 673 6,122 7,239 +1,117 
$'000 611 ila 541 688 822 +134 
Ovsterseescmsccoicccteinmeciass bbl. 64, 559 74, 144 77, 810 78, 801 58, 006 —20,795 
$’000 715 859 876 830 804 —26 
UN Teen ne aaonceacdae fo Ooch ’000 lb. 12,653 10, 805 6, 199 7,838 9,588 +1,750 
$000 785 903 346 453 666 +213 
Gattishaeisah ctotesintiereie susrtiens 7000 Ib. 746 1,593 2,072 1,996 5, 382 +3,386 
$000 43 93 128 117 543 +426 
Othersee peewee eas $’000 7,013 7,594 7,041 5, 882 8, 349 +2, 467 
Total Values............. $7000 123,900 | 139,826 | 131,138 | 151,982 | 175,718 +23, 736 


eo 


The value of the equipment used in primary operations of the commercial 
fisheries in 1951 increased to $92,427,000 from $80,273,000 in 1950. Of the total 
investment in the agencies of primary production, 86 p.c. was employed by the 
sea fisheries. 


5.—Capital Investment in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 1950 and 1951 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ee 


Kind of Equipment 1950 1951 
No. $7000 No. $7000 
Sea Fisheries— 

A eth Algeh seo oe RES UE oo GO BES 6 ool Gem ands noco-set int 5 775 9 1,775 
IB yaar Ue Ronn pris odelenidd anon mea boRu no oD Sa Oe soon 138 3,905 169 5, 402 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail...............--++: 2,089 22,175 2a oe 24,978 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row............+++- 27,858 17,877 26,506 20,514 
Packers, carrying boats and scowSs..........-+++-++> 1,183 2,234 1,798 2,632 
Herring NOESAS fr s.cs sods Hacis «4 SOO ae tee see ee 44,938 1,148 43, 864 1,160 
Mackerelunets=-eyac nce one aos eee pepe rare 29,014 794 27, 432 836 
Salmon nets, traps and seines.............eeeeeeeeee 15, 459 4,344 15, 026 5, 416 
TTT hon s(t acts 6 CROeeOCn son on eoS on atconemany cooarUos 16, 226 605 13, 642 554 
Other nets, weirs and SCINES. .. v.quminns se ctenelsersie one 6,678 2,873 7,559 3,572 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand lines............ 87, 882 1,760 83,417 1,648 
ILobster trans and, pPOUNdS.ec. «)scmuecate rl © ieenciosie 1,910,316 6, 526 1,962, 353 7,346 
Ohana Grin Se BR edi bat Meine Soonandoa 30 uo Soe ass 337 aA 170 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, small 

fishsand| emoke-hOUSES mete steck shine oe aie ie see eee 7,698 3,471 7,860 3,551 

Total Values, Sea Fisheries Equipment........ aes 68,824 ou 79,554 

Inland Fisheries— 

ishicartiers) a0dsbucse ae seamcnisice at aeeitince leleal. 207 Teo 193 1,868 
Boats (gasoline and diesel), skiffs, canoes..........- 7,119 2,348 Uniayl 2,563 
Gillenéte Bietraeee tigi the toate SESS cese Severe cree pe 4,505 a 5,171 
Other nets, weirs and-seines...:.......5--0.50-.---- 7,033 1,196 6, 769 1,238 
Otherigearsasreer sss Wetec ecaeaisrnlen ah aor a 315 te 586 
Premises — piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 

small fish- and smoke-houses.............-.++++- 1,909 1,359 1,898 1, 447 

Total Values, Inland Fisheries Equipment..... Ag. 11,449 ah 12,873 


Grand) Totals ch o0. a eee See Saks oe Ae 80,273 eae 92,427 


ee id eae Se oe ee ee ee ee ee SS Eee 
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6.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, 1949-51 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Persons Employed in— 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
No No No. No No No 
Steam trawlers and vessels.............. 132 112 218 — — _— 
eae pc Malone sieaiy ic ait Gio. c ite ote ue PANG - oar 3 es A ae — — 
SBOIB A See SRG accieidiels fave clvvee Mier el wetland ; , 169 ; 
Bopper ach c sachs tea el (oe, Pa tak 33,953 | 35,427 | 34,337 } 9,459 | 10,974 | 10,764 
Packers, carrying boats and scows...... 681 617 822 130 128 139 
Hishmg noban’ DOatsv vetaite nee set 2,982 3,000 2,603 7, 859 7,303 6,545 
Totals, Employed.............. 47,595 48,647 47,740 17, 448 18,405 17,448 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


In 1951, a total of 639 firms were engaged in the fish-processing industry in 
Canada (including Newfoundland). The marketed value of their products was 
$163,010,000, almost 26 p.c. higher than in 1950; about one-half of the increase is 
accounted for by the inclusion of Newfoundland in the 1951 figures. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1947-51 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Establishments— 2 
Newilouncdlande essen sche e ete che epavctot eis No. es i if zs 38 
Prince.fd ward Island.) 35. asec ae ss een® bares oe 68 65 62 57 55 
INO VeL SO COUIAS NEGLI aio oleic. « helbihen Adloeitteve os 191 203 212 208 203 
esr runs WIG Kass icsto << oh tea ree ease s 153 162 153 170 178 
[it OLeX oar, aes < ha > iis Hate ream Sey meer A MA Sh 8 sf 12 107 104 94 96 
British: Golmmbiae: aeencs aces cS ets is § 70 63 68 68 69 
Totals, Establishments.............. No 594 600 599 597 639 

Employees— 

10 DST Ee eres aa ss at A a ean al No. 10,793 10,329 10, 417 10,176 12,346 
SPN COVEN (ls ait teeth re ory NPL @ ie ae sere ree s 7, 838 6,168 5,670 5, 748 6,360 
Totals, Employees...... ceed scceees ss 18, 631 16,497 16, 087 15,924 18,706 
DALATICSLATIG |WALCS. ais Sissi taled oieteleseie els oe Velo $000 16,613 17, 041 16,970 18, 622 24,744 
Fuel and electricity used.......00c....ccecseee of 1,411 1,782 1,731 1,729 2,724 
BEE GOTTAIS USOC cata isis eciew oxchs. 5 Diane tivesetedemist os fede sf 62,780 74, 588 69, 090 74, 446 101,621 


Wattio Ofte LOCUCESs pf oh iats artis siete a adores devas etn ut 105,206 | 115,821 111,919 128, 968 163,010 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry 
Subsection 1.—Fur Trapping 


The fur industry was at one time the most vigorous and remunerative industry 
in Canada and it still contributes many millions of dollars annually to the national 
sncome. Until the end of the 19th century practically all Canadian furs were 
wild-caught and, although fur-farming has developed rapidly during the present 
century, trapping continues to provide nearly 60 p.c. of the income from raw furs 
produced in Canada. 


Wild fur-bearers are still taken in moderate numbers, even in settled areas 
of this country, but the populations of such animals have, in general, been so reduced 
by the advance of settlement that the principal trapping areas now lie in the North- 
west Territories and the northern parts of the provinces. Many wild animals, 
including some important fur-bearers, are subject to marked fluctuations in numbers 
from year to year, and these fluctuations are often greatest and most nearly regular 
in northern regions. The number of pelts of certain wild species taken annually 
is notably affected by these fluctuations. 


Another and perhaps more important factor governing the ‘take’ of wild- 
animal furs is the fluctuation in demand and in price consequent on changes in 
fashion. ‘Thus, the vogue of recent years for short-haired furs, resulting from the 
desire of women to present as slender a silhouette as possible while wearing a fur 
coat, has caused a decrease in demand for fox and other long-haired pelts and a 
corresponding decrease in the number of such pelts taken by trappers. In areas, 
such as parts of the Northwest Territories, where these furs were formerly a staple 
source of income, this change in style has resulted in serious hardship. It is obvious 
that the problems thus created cannot be solved by wildlife-management practices. 


Conservation and management of fur-bearers are, however, receiving increasing 
attention from federal and provincial authorities. Scientific studies of many 
species are being made to determine the principal factors controlling their numbers, 
the optimum annual harvest that should be taken, and the best methods of 
increasing that harvest. Among the controlling factors being studied are food, 
shelter, weather, diseases, parasites and predators. 


In certain fur-producing districts, provincial and territorial authorities have 
instituted a registration system in accordance with which trap-lines or trapping 
areas are assigned to individuals on a constant basis. This system puts the responsi- 
bility on the registered trapper for the: conservation of fur-bearers in his own area 
and has, in general, proved highly successful. 


Forest fires frequently wipe out for some time wild-fur production over large 
areas. Provincial forest services combat this menace by well-organized fire-fighting 
systems, including the use of aircraft and parachute-dropped fire-fighters and 
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equipment, and by public education. Beaver dams also help to level off the effects 
of floods and drought, natural catastrophes that seriously affect fur-bearers and 
other wildlife. Beavers are, in fact, so useful as assistants to wildlife-management 
services that numbers of them are often transplanted, by air or otherwise, from 
areas where they are too numerous to areas where their activities will improve habitat 
for themselves and for other species. 


The most important aspects of management of the fur-trapping industry are: 
constant practical scientific research, maintenance of suitable habitat and its im- 
provement where possible, sound and balanced regulation of the harvest of fur- 
bearers, provision of competent and adequate field staffs, and free education of 
trappers with respect to the principles of wildlife management. By these means 
many areas depleted of fur-bearers have once again become productive. Such 
means will become increasingly important in maintaining Canada’s position as a 
major producer of raw furs. 


Subsection 2.—Fur Farming 


Although early developments in raising fur-bearing animals on farms took place 
first in Prince Edward Island around 1887 and in Quebec in 1898, fur farming 
to-day is carried on in all the provinces of Canada. Foxes were the first fur-bearers 
to be raised in captivity on a commercial scale but mink, chinchilla, raccoon, marten, 
fisher, fitch, nutria and others are now being reared. Mink are the most numerous, 
followed by the various types of foxes and these two far outnumber all other kinds 
of fur-bearing animals. | 
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There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur farms until 1920 
when 587 were reported, with a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 1938 
when the number reached 10,454. After the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 and 
the loss of the London and European markets, prices declined and many fur 
farms went out of production. Though prices rose considerably after the War, 
operating costs also increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those 
conducted in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. 
By 1951, only 3,072 reported but, despite this decrease in number, volume of pro- 
duction gradually increased over the period. 


While the earliest and most intensive fur-farming operations were concerned 
with fox-raising in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, the sharp decline in the 
popularity of fox furs and the steady rise in mink resulted in Ontario and Western 
Canada taking predominant positions in the raising of fur animals. A distribution 
of the 315,485 animals on fur farms at Dec. 31, 1951, showed 12 p.c. in British 
Columbia, 47 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces, 25 p.c. in Ontario, 10 p.c. in Quebec 
and 6 p.c. in the Maritime Provinces. 


Furs have for centuries been used for clothing and adornment and, with the 
demands of fashion, the development of new colour phases in fox and mink has been 
an important incentive to the fur-farming industry. There have always been 
mink mutations in the wild state but these unusual animals stood little chance 
of survival and such pelts were exceedingly rare. Starting with wild-caught mink, 
breeders have, by cross-breeding, produced mink furs in a variety of colours. 
Among the earliest mutations to appear was an attractive bluish-gray mink which 
became known as “Platinum” mink. Then mutations were cross-bred and a 
still greater profusion of colour combinations appeared, an excellent example of 
which is the “Sapphire” mink, a cross of the steel-blue ‘Aleutian’ with the blue-gray 
“Platinum”. Other unusual colour patterns are the “Royal Pastel’, a beautiful 
brown mink with a bluish cast, and an exquisite snow-white mink, 


In 1937, some chinchillas were imported into Saskatchewan. These valuable 
little animals have a rich, soft fur. The outlay for raising them is small and, although 
the original cost of chinchillas was high, there has been a steady increase in the 
number on farms first by import and then by breeding. In 1951, 8,530 were reported, 
valued at $1,800,000. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw-fur production are 
confined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the numbers and 
values of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced an annual survey of raw-fur production, basing the statistics on informa- 
tion supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), 
and these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually 
by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns supplied 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur traders in that Province. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.— Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, with Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1933-52 


Percentage Percentage 
eae Pelts be Value or Pelts of Value 
—_———____—__——_| Sold from ——__———__—__—__—_———| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
PROS ee Feta: 4,503,558 | 10,305, 154 30 MOAB er eect 7,418,971 | 28,505, 033 24 
(Gc y eee 8 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 19 deren ee to 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
BUSA, 555 02 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 DOA Be herd ots 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 
BORG seek ct. 4,596,713 | 15,464,883 40 TSAO er oie 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 
BOG Like oe cat: 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 19476 6d 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 
FOSS Mages ee 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 1948 ace 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
TSO ae eae 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 ODO yee eran 9,902,790 | 22,899, 882 33 
BO etn ence ste 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 LODO MSA. e: 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 
MOET i 7,207,007 | 21,123,161 26 LOB Ec tasatd 7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 36 
LOND esses oa 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 1O52P Sec ee 7,931,742 | 24,199,111 42 
1 Approximate. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 25 p.c. of 
the total in the 1951-52 season. The numbers of pelts taken in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba were greater than in Ontario but, in these provinces, squirrel 
pelts, which are lower-priced furs, made up a large part of the total. In Ontario 
the more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total value to a higher 
level. 


2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 
1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 


Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland ©...7)....455.. oe am se 53, 183 151,521 0-6 
Prince Edward Island...... 11,772 176, 153 0-6 15,679 215, 756 0-9 
OVER SCOLIB sed ceclas ob 356, 827 611,979 2-0 123,934 511, 063 2-1 
New Brunswick............ 27,814 170,670 0:5 79,575 210,916 0-9 
BUC DECH einen cone sais ore 465, 893 3,370, 829 10-8 394, 647 2,343, 787 9-7 
SONEAT IONE ch perk Beale 1,042,208 8,210, 658 26-4 Lips Bs FLA Ws 6,012,145 24-9 
BpANLODS oes ee ac 1,302,010 5,370, 335 17-2 1, 239,173 4,461,815 18-4 
Saskatchewan.............. 875,901 2,805,972 9-0 1,164,379 2,139, 569 8-8 
ROTOR EL Cnr. Sider tee 1,861, 860 5, 280, 952 17-0 2,216,112 4,492,376 18-6 
British Columbia........... 662,792 2,736,544 8-8 665, 826 2,038,738 8-4 
aa icons MErribOLy: 6c 5.«.cuis «'« 228,616 361,969 1-2 171,274 173, 252 0-7 
Northwest Territories...... 643,579 2,038,339 6-5 696, 245 1, 448,173 6-0 

Canada............ 7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 100-0 7,931,742 | 24,199,111 100-0 


The average prices of the main kinds of pelts taken in 1951-52 were considerably 
lower than in 1950-51. Mutation mink pelts, however, brought slightly higher 
prices, rising from $21.60 to $21.99 while standard mink dropped from $20.57 to 
$16.87. Fox pelts of all types decreased, silver fox falling from $13.06 per pelt to 
$11.48. The average value of beaver pelts was $14.91 in 1951-52 as compared with 
$23.58 in the previous year; muskrat was $1.42 compared with $2.25 and squirrel 
was 43 cents compared with 66 cents. 
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3.Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 
1951 and 1952 


a 


19511 1952 
Kind Pelt Total Average Pelt Total Average 
eae Value Value or Value Value 

No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Bad ceria eect 702 743 1-06 508 203 0-40 
Bear, white escene sce ns 377 9,525 25-27 420 8,470 20-17 
Bear, unspecified...........- 410 1,308 3°19 330 567 1-72 
Beaver aoa ere eo moe 180, 817 4,262,977 23-58 222,932 3,323, 274 14-91 
Coyote or prairie wolf....... 32, 721 142,584 4-36 12,983 33, 154 2-55 
Ermine (weasel)..........-. 377, 088 805,770 2-14 353, 435 542, 520 1-53 
Pishele. sce seh ee emcee 3,707 91,931 24-80 5,274 » 121,453 23-03 

Bite lee tte ee ere mice bore 76 86 1-13 2 2 2 
Rox blues casita 2,063 21,647 10-49 964 7,469 7°75 
Fox, CLOSS 12 salen one 6,514 21,041 3-23 3,423 7,498 2-19 
Fox, new-type. ......-=.+--- 11,749 171, 684 14-61 6,281 88, 655 14-11 
Poxsredns ceanter entree 36,576 64,788 lege) 28, 359 34, 270 1-21 
Boxt silver erneck eens. 38, 561 503, 658 13-06 37,465 429 , 920 11-48 
BOX, WHILE... .nap toe te Poni s 52,566 684, 272 13-02 53, 654 437, 549 8-16 
Hoxtiothensee, sere rere 40 199 4-98 - 82 455 5-55 
Pan oi Sach hon eae 9, 662 108,919 11-27 Users! 38, 273 5-23 
Mister sae scree on ei oieeieemetoier 21,109 539, 065 25-54 16,976 276,781 16-30 
Mink, standard...... anaes: 598,008 | 12,300,312 20-57 593,514 | 10,009, 637 16-87 
Mink» mutations. ire 107,288 2. 317,723 21-60 112,476 2) 473,375 21-99 
Muslrat'r. rece tee oe: 2,958, 662 6, 645,903 2-25 3,292,110 4,675, 562 1-42 

INUtraat ee coc carcaeeneG. er 16 18 1-13 2 2 2 
Otterter, ee oe eer 13, 567 374, 007 27-57 13, 467 284,096 21-10 
Riabbitesctnue imate 48,123 22, 487 0-47 | BRST 8,241 0-19 
Ra CCOOM Ae He ieee oes are 24, 384 60, 697 2-49 29, 029 54,875 1-89 
Sct Keane sie ters csp enter eceaeaons 16,389 12,872 0-79 13, 287 8,623 0-65 
Ve dnt Se po gene oo eodoc 2,935, 520 1,943,103 0-66 3, 082,342 1,319, 468 0-43 
Wildl ca toenail cae 649 888 1-37 662 360 0-54 
Wie lite tee aera heaters ites 1,148 ote 6-40 1,129 4,728 4-19 
Wolverines sae .seiceaet omens 780 18, 851 24-17 568 9, 238 16-26 

Other scuesce traces Oe -zoe aoe — By ae 36 397 ao 

SG AI Teen iets 4,479,272 | 31,134,400 7,931,742 Ea 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 


Fur-Farm Statistics.—In 1951, the number of fur farms continued the 
decrease occurring each year since 1946, dropping from 38, 492 in 1950 to 3,072 in 
1951. The value of fur animals on farms at Dec. 31, 1951, was slightly lower than 
at the end of 1950 but the revenue from operations was higher, amounting to 
$12,400,000 compared with $11,800,000. 

- The number of farnis reporting foxes in 1951 decreased since 1950 by 38 p.c. 
to 609, while the number of animals on these farms was lower by 40 p.c., totalling 
14,336 valued at $341,839. Mink farms showed a decline from 2,557 in 1950 to 
9,324 in 1951, but the number of animals on the farms reached a record total of 
292,125 valued at $8,022,408 in 1951, which was 5,973 more in number than in 1950. 
Fox pelts produced decreased by 31 p.c. while mink pelts increased by 5 p.c. 


4.—_Fur Farms and Value of Fur-Bearing Animals, by Province, 1948-51. 


Fur Parnes Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 


Piocnees on Fur Farms 

1948 1949 1950 j 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 

No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland POE AS TSS He ie a a £9 a Es Sn 
Prince Edward Island..... 246 179 127 88 172,688 158,108 146,908 101,565 
Nova Scotia...........-..- 219 163 130 110 175,973 154, 987 184,051 195,171 
New Brunswick........... 205 136 105 95 131,056 109,319 125, 469 149,377 
Quebec: 52 eee ee eves: 1,058 “718 561 389 || 1,345,593 | 1,179,718 | 1,306,429 | 1,043,629 
Ontario ons seeders ean 1,306 1,104 952 903 || 2,696,060 | 2,540,036 | 2,977,794 | 3,205,643 
NManitobarietsss nace saeas 581 509 489 467 || 1,210,580 | 1,236,157 | 1,686,174 | 1,644,672 
Saskatchewan............. 285 253 203 180 || 477,627 510, 402 564, 484 556, 443 
Alberta... ...-s. BR athe 793 657 601 519 || 1,600,248 | 1,576.938 | 1,978,989 1,768, 280 
British Columbia......... 347 330 324 321 || 1,099,710 | 1,277,560 | 1,473,988 1,530, 781 


Totalse occas on 5,040 | 4,049 | 3,492 | 3,072 || 8,909,535 | 8,743,225 [10,444,286 10,195, 561 
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5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1948-51 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
Kind of Animal |———- 
No Value No Value No. Value No Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Chinchilla......... 4,339} 1,088,900 5,685] 1,428,708 6,053] 1,350, 860 8,530] 1,799,963 
OVGtere. bir tik... 2 10 1 1 —_ — — — 
TSU Gy Ss es Fel eene eae 83 10, 250 116 10, 600 99 9, 860 45 4,520 
BNGGN? vant s cP ieee 90 473 85 519 43 225 1 1 
Mos; Dlie. Ase. ny 985 40,103 738 28, 220 557 21,359 269 
Hox, CFOSSi 0: oe 102 1,476 2 2 2 2 2 
Fox, new-type..... 15,442} 485,170 9,734| 265,694 6,857 187,574 4,260 341.839 
OX UCU. toc: cate 111 1115 2 2 2 2 2 , 
Fox, silver. .2:35.3% 26,166} 690,911 19,578] 504,799 16,279] 431,267 9,707 
OX, OLNer....c ac. 61 1,800 150 1,839 118 1,628 100 
Wyte eee eee 4 200 1 1 — = -- a 
BOESECON oy 54: salenw on 427 39,690 371 30,790 327 31,020 255 21,970 
Koes oe wees e 262,827] 6,544,333) 263,673) 6,469,273] 286,152] 8,408,379} 292,125] 8,022, 408 
BNuaridetics . tice ja: 130 4,167 67 1,650 38 1, 430 58 4,175 
BUACGOONN at O..ca tin. 163 922 147 1,009 114 623 124 623 
SULGTE CaRNe args a 3 183 1 1 1 1 1 1 
(ONC) See en ees — _— 8 124 9 61 12 63 
Wotals 2. 6i2:.5. 310,935] 8,909,535; 300,352) 8,743,225|  316,646)10,444,286)  315,485/10, 195,561 
1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 2 Included in ‘‘Fox, other’’, 


6.—Value of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1948-51 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1948 1949 : 1950 -— : 1951 
Kind of Animal) |j2————A |] — |] —_——— 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Chinchilla. J... <0. 201 557, -— 404,161 150} 518,750 — 416,318 1 
ISNOP Sc... tis. eae 1,200 1, 267 975 177 1 1 1 1, 436 

pene. ox... tee. 90 1,422 75 280 1 1 1 1 
Hioxe blues. ..6022.. 2,030 94, 053 210 37,802 185 20,277 8,167 

ox, GEOBSs. 20s ote: 105 2,436 2 2 2 2 2 
Fox, new-type..... 9,459} 1,015,612 2,642 427,964 4,287 283,573 8 248 158,368 

OxTOd es. voce ss s 2 2EESy) 2 2 2 2 : 2 
Hox, silver... i... 33, 882 977,690 16,615} 505,404 14, 567 463, 181 369, 478 
ox, Other = 2.22" : 50 ~~ 1,416 92 1,788 13 930 1,194 
WEATEON te coke 2,870 877 6, 081 1,210 2,754 2,841 6,313 rOLg 
iS Us eae ei 537,643] 5,875,376 288,411] 7,820,747 431, 212|}10,064,005| 547,647|10,875,371 

iN Fine ee 534 388 80 » 1 1 1 1 
RACCOON .........47 65 15 42 26 1 1 1 39 
CHL) (eee a — a= 300 -~ 730 700 1,649 1,483 
Totals........ 789,485] 7,970,552} 719,684) 8,795,550)  972,498/10,835,507 980, 175/11, 418, 055 

1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 2 Included in ‘‘Fox, other’’. 


Section 3.—Marketing of Furs 


The first Canadian fur auction sale was held in 1920 at Montreal, Que., and 
although that city has always been the leading Canadian fur mart, auction sales are 
now held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. 
The Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at Regina 

_ to assist producers in that Province. 


Grading.—The grading of furs to secure uniformity was introduced in 1939 
by the Federal Department of Agriculture so that furs may be purchased by grade 
_ without the necessity of buyers from. other. countries personally examining the 
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pelts. Grading offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in 
general. It educates the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an 
incentive to improve the quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning 
of future matings, aids in raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts 
and helps in advancing the level of prices for high-quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Prior to World War II, Canada marketed fur pelts 
mainly in the United Kingdom but, since that market was practically dormant 
during the war years, the fur trade was carried on mainly with the United States. 
Though a definite revival of trade with the United Kingdom took place after the 
War, almost 80 p.c. of Canadian fur exports still go to the United States. 


The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is chiefly in undressed furs, 
the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada 
being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Exports consist largely, 
of course, of furs which Canada produces in greatest abundance, mink being the 
most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and fox. On the other hand, furs such 
as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, rabbit, squirrel, sheep and lamb, which 
are not produced to any extent in Canada, make up the major portion of the 
imports. 


Total exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and all countries are given for the years 1949-52 in Part I, Section 4, 
of Chapter XXI, Tables 13 and 14. 


7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Kind of Fur sage ae F 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
Beaverseeeiee ee eer 1,591,155 | 2,661,421 | 4,418,160 820,565 | 2,408,969 3, 480, 460 
yin setae: lees = 156,615 531, 400 688,015 69, 648 363, 729 433,399 
THisher. 32a eeeeeroe see er 95, 235 74,595 173,051 95,741 31,389 151, 681 
Fox, all types.......--+-+++ 938, 891 772,490 1,945, 218 440,476 538, 764 1,047,008 
Pyne. Cones tea estes 37,145 27,959 66, 234 81,934 3,736 86, 618 
Marten- meee. cere: 107, 229 437,632 545,408 50, 393 228,870 281,710 
Mink: cote caee eee ores 1,171,240 | 13,641,754 | 14,932,206 1,034,963 | 14,061,757 | 15, 161, 795 
Muskvaternecte see ere 1,618,051 1,367,417 3,034, 220 542,125 844,035 1, 416, 453 
Ottertecscs: coeomeee tec 38,721 364, 396 406, 463 11,393 103, 968 115,451 
Rialb biteqs fade cre cice sienna 675 1,200 1,875 742 31,161 31,903 
Raccoonteetete > (cones 4,357 87,459 |° 92,516 9,466 67, 987 77, 453 
Seal etn tee cacte slau ots — 70,564 70,564 36, 993 — 36, 993 
Skunkserhte soeeee. eke 51,449 27,683 80, 815 41,809 16,139 58,855 
Squirrel. «.--.esener--*- 1,451,079 44,358 | 1,498,466 769,511 32,696 813, 989 
Wresselit icin ack s cde teeter. 41,090 168,387 209, 477 11,264 160, 265 171,529 
Wolter hie ee . 9,167 103, 230 112,514 9, 683 69, 822 79,505 
Oihere ee ee ceo 1,556 35, 841 40,765 22,144 13,189 62,306 
Dressed— 
OX ee aioe reareist tense pte — 413 4,703 o — 5,132 
Others eee eerie: 10, 232 808, 141 913,008 204 282,364 372,016 
Manufactured.........----+> 1,692 608,319 630,523 3,846 483, 298 521,275 


———$—$—————— 


Totals..........---- 7,325,579 21,834, 659 29,864,201 || 4,052,900 | 19,742,138 24,405,531 
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7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 1952 
Kind of Fur 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries | Kingdom States Countries 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink...... 135625 233,944 414, 466 — 122,702 122,702 
TGR 5 Sn 3,614 151,084 168, 842 21,798 30, 532 56, 165 
PRAMAS ign hl Ss nee cetaes > 14,929 30,572 88, 266 72,176 46, 706 145,678 
IUPING Ee hat, es stare ne bites — 1,661 1,661 — 192 192 
NIC hy ee Rade a 41,081 1, 824, 498 1, 866, 866 20,996 1,626,513 1,647,629 
TASCA Ge ety Grok es DSi ss 249, 642 3,392,366 3,734, 888 74, 946 4,295,741 4,597,657 
LUT SET Te ae ee a —- 22,813 , 568 — , 180 5,180 
POM SIATARIND None. ccs cocci, 678,497 | 4,755,093 | 5,868,561 1,235,900 | 6,484, 650 9,459, 602 
LENT) 5) oS A ee ee 762 689, 673 1, 437,973 8,994 429, 490 1,011,136 
BeUOCOUN Se as oe Sean es a — 372, 851 372,851 — 259, 829 259, 829 
Sheep and lamb.......... 3,248 731,795 1,079,810 — 390,001 675, 667 
So ib hal et Ge 2 a ee 140,581 364, 361 574,514 38, 204 193,320 282,981 
OARS gee ae a a 72,672 | 1,269,271 1, 850, 603 149,675 640, 039 1,513,186 
Dressed— 
Astrakhan, Russian hare. . 513 6,722 7,235 1,519 15,711 22,966 
URL S10) See ene ae 2,673 35,616 51,756 7,667 10,056 56,917 
BASINS 45s ss oa SF OFL 327, 200 334, 313 469 334, 201 346, 662 
EIRGLOISAUTS a) aka sk beh 47,383 845,955 1, 262, 747 31,560 576, 368 954,612 
LEST ie i i 265, 158 1,040, 868 1,316, 812 44,174 1,099, 532 1,160,089 
Mramitactured.........<.ccs- 376, 883 697,665 | 1,130,637 325, 398 847,945 1,194,973 
Motalseis Ao. os, 1,914,672 | 16,794,008 | 21,586,369 || 2,033,476 | 17,408,708 | 23,513,823 


Section 4.—The Fur-Processing Industry* 


The rather general term “fur processing”’ includes the fur-dressing and -dyeing 
industry and the fur-goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or 
dyeing of pelts on a custom basis, while the latter is a manufacturing industry that 
makes up fur goods such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


Fur-dressing and -dyeing industry statistics were first recorded in 1917, when 
12 establishments with 512 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. Eight 
establishments in 1924 reported a revenue of $1,120,895, expenditures on dyes, 
chemicals and other materials used of $162,013, and expenditures on salaries and 
wages to 539 employees of $561,233. Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, 
muskrat pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. and squirrel 10 p.c. 

The greatest number of skins treated was reported in 1941, when 14,592,079 
were handled, but almost 53 p.c. of those were rabbit skins so that the revenue for 
that year was only $2,476,289. The record revenue reported was that for 1949, 
when $6,691,418 was received and rabbit skins constituted 38 p.c. of the total 
_ skins processed. 

In 1951, the number of skins treated was 9,768,616, of which rabbit skins 
comprised 32 p.c., muskrat pelts 30 p.c., squirrel skins 14 p.c., Persian and other 
types of lambskins 11 p.c., and ‘mouton’ and other shearling wools 5 p.c. 


* Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Dressing Industry, 1949-51 


ae a a Lae i. 


Item 1949 1950 1951 

Yn gp ee ee 
Bstablishinents: <J.c)ck.. «. TAsebes ots Donic aia witwie se ees No. 21 22 20 
Employees on Salaries— - 

Ai alee All eg Coase owes cone creme crag Ser No. 109 120 100 

Hemiale :f. See Pa eects,» Gee eine: serene en 4 42 44 37 
Employees on Wages— \ 

WATE 5 cic has cx othe bia waht a0 date vals nimrarwis aria Me eect etme oe No. 1,224 1,187 940 

Tormale = scien seth ae notre pn ale eis a uieieione nia a lren sf 295 282 228 
Salanies paid: peewee scicie vcs foes oe gaits slo 23g $ 628, 890 653,615 600, 593 
Wages paid. fnsueuc. joes sents a gener em teer ors $ 2,858, 743 2,766, 881 2,538,783 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, etc.).......-- $ 1,215, 541 1,294, 259 1,076,825 
Belts treated Wek. os Oe eee wreteminh viene irs He No. 13,033, 261°), 13,089,410 9,768,616 
Amount received for treatment of furs.......-.++-+++++ $ 6,691,418 6,514, 772 5,302,761 


Tee key Ph ee Tae eee a ae 


Statistics for the fur-goods industry, on a comparable basis, are available from 
1921, when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $13,639,609, 
with employees numbering 2,621 who received $3,013,706 in salaries and wages. 


Cost of materials used in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal 
statistics for the industry for the years 1949 to 1951 are given in Table 9. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Goods Industry, 1949-51 


Item 1949 1950 1951 
st a an a Bare pene te ae ee: 
Pstablish ments. oe. ae coche os Se Seen Sse ns pve ete No. 642 609 612 
Employees on Salaries— 

1 Ele SA nop eC Aeon ONC 70d COOL OG Op No. 1,305 1,250 1,203 

Female..... COP alts dal a ee wdeeru ear dee wim eta h ee OAC rs 387 359 349 
Employees on Wages— | = : 

INF alee % seme trccrh ph tants tonste eretevereterctatere custo ter i EEA dee seine No. 2,816 2,728 2,625 

emalen.c: sick mtr arca there soiie «tora elena pale ietch) ree lei rs 2,192 1,992 1,907 
Salaries pati. ins s p00 oie on iy ovinenblo.ciain tie gerne ye $ 4,718,648 4,755,675 4,755,383 
Waves paldes vo acess slic s ate tre ser nem urine sarge aS $ 9,801,931 9,841, 027 9,657,070 
Cost of materials used.........- Led Avie. wat hoa Waele 5 $ 37,260, 284 38, 309, 241 38,100,218 


Value of products. .... 00 :0+0-+uacnigerise cyte tates sh $ 60, 955, 010 61,930, 099 61, 209, 546 


Changes in living habits and standards that have taken place in the past 
quarter-century are reflected in the type of goods produced by the fur-goods industry. 
For example, in 1921 there were 31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced 
whereas, in 1948, there were 225,711 ladies’ fur coats made; the number dropped to — 
191,915 in 1950 but rose to 201,626 in 1951. ~The manufacture of men’s fur coats, 
however, showed a decided reversal in the market; there were 4,655 men’s fur 
coats and 1,037 men’s fur-lined coats manufactured in 1921 but only 632 in 1951. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in three Parts. 
Part I is a textual review of manufacturing in 1951 compared with the previous 
year. Part II gives general analyses including: the historical development of 
manufacturing; detailed treatment of current production under various groupings 
and individual industries; and principal factors in manufacturing production such 
as capital, employment, salaries and wages and size of establishment. Part ITI 
deals with the provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 


* 


PART I.—REVIEW OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Canada is no longer on the fringes of industrialization but ranks among the 
world’s most important manufacturing countries. Basic historical developments, 
such as the opening of the West and the magnitude of requirements of all kinds for 
World Wars I and II, have been followed by recent discoveries of far-reaching 
significance. Such events as the discovery of a major oil pool on the prairies in 
1947, the discovery of large-scale deposits of iron ore and the successful search for 
uranium have given new dimensions to Canadian thinking and business planning. 
These are the factors that explain the records of capital expenditures year by year 
since the end of the War. Yet it is not the mere rate of expansion that is significant. 
There have been other periods when Canada’s population has grown more rapidly 
and in many respects the rate of industrial expansion in the late 1920’s was relatively 
as great as in the post-war years. The real significance of the latter period is that 
never before has there been an advance on such a broad industrial front. 
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The second point to be observed is the changing emphasis of Canadian manu- 
facturing activity. By 1949 the period of post-war conversion was passed and 
Canada had entered a new phase of economic expansion which derived its dynamic 
from the discovery of new resources and the application of new processes. This 
meant that even the sharp recession in the United States in 1949 failed to have sig- 
nificant effects in Canada. The Korean conflict and the consequent rearmament 
program gave an added impetus to the expansion of Canadian industry and to the 
development of Canadian basic resources. Capital expenditures that contributed 
most to the defence of Canada were given priority. Additional capacity was created 
to meet the requirements of the specialized defence program—aircraft, electronic 
equipment, ships and guns—many items of which had never before been produced 
in Canada. Measures such as steel control, credit regulations and deferred depreci- 
ation had the desired effect. A shift gradually took place toward the further 
expansion of basic industrial capacity and away from investment in consumer 
goods and services. 


It should be emphasized that Canada’s development as an industrial country 
is based upon and not independent of her position as a trading nation. In 1952, 
Canada was sixth among the world’s industrial powers and the world’s third largest 
trader. Canada’s exports earned a quarter of her income and Canada’s per capita 
trade at $571 was higher than that of any other country. At the same time, Canada’s 
position has become more closely linked with the North American Continent and 
trade with the United States has grown to the point where that country took nearly 
two-thirds of Canada’s exports in 1952. 


The stability of current levels of manufacturing is indicated by the fact that 
such activity is the result of business assessments of resources and market potenti- 
alities. Millions of dollars are being invested in oil because the prairies can produce 
oil as economically as other great fields on the North American Continent. Petro- 
chemical plants are being erected because the raw materials are readily at hand. 
Kitimat is based on the coincidence of abundant and cheap hydro-power and access 
to ocean transportation, both of which are essential to the low-cost production of 
aluminum. Exploitation of the Ungava iron ore deposits rests on the belief that the 
steel industry of the North American Continent will need the high-grade ores 
involved in order to meet continuing peace-time demands. No country is In a 
more favourable position than Canada to supply uranium for the production of 
atomic energy. 


The manufacturing industries of Canada in 1951 again established a new record 
in gross value of production with a total of $16,392,187,132. This represents an 
increase of 18-6 p.c. over the previous year’s value. Part of the increased value 
was accounted for by an increase of about 6-0 p.c. in the physical volume of pro- 
duction and the balance by increased prices of fully and partly manufactured 
products. Accompanying the rise in output was an increase of 6-3 p.c. in the 
number of persons employed, with an increase of 18-2 p.c. in the salaries and wages 
paid. Salary and wage payments at $3,276,280,917 were the highest on record 
and exceeded the previous high, reported in 1950, by $505,013,482. 


Not all segments of manufacturing production were affected to the same 
degree by the impact of the war in Korea. The greatest expansion was reported 
by the industries classified in the durable goods group which, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, achieved an increase of 10-4 p.c. in the physical volume of 
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production, as compared with an increase of only 2-7 p.c. for the industries producing 
non-durable goods. For manufacturing as a whole the increase was 6-1 p.c., the 
index at 242-1 being only 0-2 points below the record wartime level attained in 1944. 


As was to be expected, the industries producing for national defence made the 
greatest gains in production during 1951. Accordingly, most of the industry groups 
producing durable goods reported increased activity, while only a few of the industry 
groups producing consumer goods reported increases in production. The transpor- 
tation equipment group, with an increase of 20 p.c. in physical volume, experienced 
the greatest expansion in production. This was followed by products of petroleum 
and coal with 13 p.c., iron and steel products 11 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 
10 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 9 p.c., paper products 8 p.c., electrical 
apparatus and supplies 7 p.c., chemicals and allied products 6 p.c., rubber products 
5 p.c., foods and beverages 4 p.c., wood products 3 p.c., and miscellaneous industries 
0-5 p.c. In the non-durable goods sector, the greatest decline in physical volume 
of production was reported by the leather products group with 8 p.c., followed by 
tobacco and tobacco products with 6 p.c., clothing 4 p.c., textiles 2 p.c. and printing, 
publishing and allied industries 0-3 p.c. 


Manufacturing establishments reporting in 1951 numbered 37,021. These 
plants furnished employment to 1,258,375 persons who received $3,276,280,917 in 
salaries and wages. They also produced goods with a selling value at the factory of 
$16,392,187,132 and spent $9,074,526,353 for materials, while the value added by 
manufacture totalled $6,940,946,783. It should be remembered that the value 
added by manufacture does not represent the manufacturers’ profits. The value 
added is obtained by subtracting the cost of materials, including fuel and electricity, 
from the value of products. The difference represents the value added to the mater- 
ials by labour. It is this difference which the employer of labour uses to pay for 
the labour itself, overhead expenses and interest and profits. Compared with the 
previous year, there was an increase of $998,888,554 in the value added by 
manufacture. 


Fifteen leading industries accounted for nearly 50 p.c. of total value of production 
of all industries in 1951. The largest industry—pulp and paper—which has been 
steadily expanding since the end of the War, is embarking on a further stage of 
development. From 1946 to 1951, the physical volume of production of the industry 
increased by one-third and new projects were under way or in an advanced state of 
planning. For example, in British Columbia a $40,000,000 mill was nearing com- 
pletion and projects involving around $75,000,000 were under construction. Other 
multi-million-dollar plants were scheduled for Alberta, and significant additions 
to capacity were planned by a number of Ontario and Quebec companies. In 1951, 
a 5-p.c. increase was secured in newsprint production by speeding up machines and 
by more efficient plant operation. New mills contributed to a 20-p.c. increase in 
market pulp production and a 14-p.c. increase in the output of paperboard and 
papers other than newsprint. The gross value of production of this industry rose 
from $954,000,000 in 1950 to $1,238,000,000 in 1951. The industry ranks first in 
wages paid, first in new investment, first in exports as well as first in value of output. 
It produced one-quarter of the world’s output of wood-pulp. Most of the production 
was processed domestically to provide 54 p.c. of the world’s supply of newsprint. 


Five industries in the foods and beverages group ranked among the 15 largest 
in Canada. Because of the basic importance of agriculture to the Canadian economy 
these industries are in the forefront of industrial activity. The raw products of the 
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farm must be further processed in meat-packing plants, in canning factories, in 
milk, cheese and butter establishments or in flour mills. The value of production 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which ranks second, rose from 
$757,000,000 in 1950 to $892,000,000 in 1951; butter and cheese production was 
valued at $331,000,000 in 1950 and $374,000,000 in 1951; flour milling reported a 
rise in gross value of production from $247,000,000 in 1950 to $281,000,000 in 1951; 
over the same period miscellaneous food preparations advanced from $180,000,000 
in 1950 to $260,000,000 in 1951; the bread and other bakery products industry 
showed a gain from $215,000,000 in 1950 to $245,000,000 in 1951. In the post-war 
years, despite the virtual completion of war relief and emergency feeding programs, 
the food industries have continued to forge ahead. In 1951 farm income was the 
highest on record and agriculture’s contribution to the gross national product of 
Canada was 30 p.e. higher than in 1950. 


The third leading industry—non-ferrous smelting and refining—had a gross 
value of production of $670,000,000 in 1950 which rose to $861,000,000 in 1951. 
Canada has been the world’s leading exporter of non-ferrous metals for over a decade 
and is also one of the world’s leading producers of non-ferrous metals, standing 
first in the production of nickel, second in aluminum and zine and fourth in copper 
and lead. The most important base-metal ore-bodies, at Sudbury, Ont., and 
Kimberley, B.C., were discovered before the turn of the century. They contain 
ores of two or more base metals. intimately associated and frequently containing 
appreciable quantities of precious metals such as gold, silver and platinum. Present- 
day extraction methods are a triumph of modern. techniques. Important new 
discoveries of non-ferrous metals include copper in the Gaspe Peninsula, copper- 
zine ores at Chibougamau and zinc in Barraute Township in northwestern Quebec, 
titanium at Allard Lake on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and nickel-copper at Lynn 
Lake in northern Manitoba. 


The manufacture of motor-vehicles was Canada’s fourth largest industry 
in 1951 and the motor-vehicle parts industry ranked thirteenth. Gross value of 
production of motor-vehicles rose from $676,000,000 in 1950 to $743,000,000 in 
1951 when the productive capacity of the industry was nearly three times the pre- 
war capacity. In 1951 a record number of over 415,000 vehicles of all types were 
produced; in the same year retail sales of passenger cars amounted to $683,000,000 
and sales of commercial vehicles to $267,000,000, both record highs. The trend 
of passenger-car ownership reflects the rising standard of living and the growth of 
the motor-vehicle industry: in 1939 there were 9-5 persons for each passenger car 
in the country and in 1951 an estimated 6-7 persons per passenger car. The develop- 
ment, of the motor-vehicle parts industry also moved upward, production rising 
from $227,000,000 in 1950 to $263,000,000 in 1951. Y 


The fifth leading industry—petroleum products—grew from $512,000,000 in 
1950 to $599,000,000 in 1951. In many respects petroleum has been Canada’s 
most outstanding post-war development. Crude petroleum production almost 
quadrupled from 1947 to 1951 and refining capacity increased by 50 p.c. 


For the Canadian lumber industry, 1951 was a year of near-record activity, 
the output of sawmills advancing from $497,000,000 in 1950 to $592,000,000. 
For most of the period since the end of the War, demand for sawmill products 
continued to exceed the available supply and, as a reflection, lumber prices more 
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than doubled. During these years the annual lumber output averaged 6,200,000,000 
bd. ft., a 60-p.¢. increase over the average rate for the four years immediately prior 
to World War II. = : 


Gross value of production of the primary iron and steel industry advariced 
from $341,000,000 in 1950 to $465,000,000 in 1951. The industry is making tre- 
mendous progress because of the expansion of iron-ore production; between 1945 
and 1951 production of the Steep Rock mines increased from 500,000 tons to more 
than 1,300,000 tons and an annual 3,000,000-ton output is expected by 1955. 
Potentially more important are the developments presently taking place in the 
Quebec-Labrador area. When production in this field gets under way in 1954, 
Canada should rank among the six largest producers of iron ore in the world. 


Increased activity has been reported by the railway rolling-stock industry. 


_ This industry, which in 1950 rariked ‘sixteenth with a gross value of production of 


$194,000,000, moved up into tenth position in 1951 with an output of $301,000,000. 


In the textile group, only one industry ranked among the fifteen largest in 1951. 
Output of the cotton yarn and cloth industry advanced from $257,000,000 in 1950 
to $274,000,000. Both the men’s and women’s factory clothing industries failed to 
rank among the leading fifteen industries in 1951. The textile industry was typical 
of other consumer goods industries which faced a market softening. Investment 
resources had been largely expended on the basic enlargement of industrial capacity 
and in the early post-war years production had been expanded to meet large backlogs 
of demand. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea provided another stimulus to 
sales but, as this precautionary buying subsided, idle capacity developed in some 
industries. The same condition in other industrialized countries resulted in an 
increase in competition in the Canadian market. The gross value of production of 
the textile industry rose by 85 p.c. between 1946 and 1950. New investment was 
high during those years and despite the considerable decline in production and sales 
from early 1951, planned investment in 1952 was up to the levels of the two previous 
years. © 


The gross value of production of the rubber goods industry advanced from 
$239,000,000 in 1950 to $312,000,000 in 1951. Canada ranks among the leading 
countries of the world as a manufacturer of rubber goods and the industry makes 
an important contribution to the country’s export trade. It should be pointed out, 
however, that much of the increase in 1951 was accounted for by price advances. 
While many kinds of rubber footwear were produced at a rate exceeding that of 
1950, there was a decline in the physical production of some important items such 
as passenger car tires. The industry is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec 
with Ontario accounting for almost 70 p.c. of production and employment. 7 


4 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 
Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


This Section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, employees,. salaries 
and wages paid, cost of materials and value of products. Also, it includes information 
on the consumption of manufactured products as well as a treatment of value 
and volume data. 
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Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in 
the information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 
1917 and, while numerous changes have been made since then in the information 
collected and the treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major 
revisions, as far as possible, back to 1917, so that the figures for the period since 
then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


1:—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-51 


Norz.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published, but between that year and 1917 
figures are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. Statistics for significant years will be 
found in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 363. Statistics of the non-ferrous metal-smelting industries were 
included in manufactures in 1925 for the first time. 
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Estab- Em Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- 1 ma an of Value of Value of 
ments | POY® Wages Materials Products} Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
TORT Ooo oe ite alta oe 21,845 606, 523 497, 801, 844 1,539, 678, 811 1, 281,131,980 | 2,820,810,791 
LOTS Pe Gecescieete erect DAML eeHetl 602,179 567,991,171 1,827, 631,548 1,399,794, 849 | 3,227,426, 397 
POT Qed A teiies Ortt cnet 22,083 594, 066 601,715, 668 1,779,056, 765 1,442,400, 638 | 3,221,457, 403 
1920 see ac eee 22,532 598, 893 717,493,876 2,085,271, 649 1, 621,273,348 | 3,706, 544,997 
192 ee ees 20,848 | 488,555 497,399,761 1,365,292,885 | 1,123,694,263 | 2,488,987, 148 
1900 RR oe eee 21,016 | 456,256 489,397,230 | 1,272,651,585 | 1,103,266,106 | 2,375,917, 691 
1923 ser Peet he eens 21,080 506, 203 549,529, 631 1,456,595,367 | 1,206,332, 107 2, 662,927,474 
192A aS oto ubee 20,709 487,610 534, 467, 675 1,422,573, 946 1,075,458,459 | 2,570,561, 931 
19052 tee tees eT ey Be 20,981 522,924 569, 944, 442 1,571, 788, 252 1,167,936,726 | 2,816,864, 958 
1G2G28 Vee ee ane 21,301 559,161 625, 682, 242 1,712,519,991 1,305, 168.549 | 3,100, 604, 637 
1907252 As cee ae 21,501 595,052 662,705,332 1,741,128, 711 1,427, 649,292 | 3,257,214, 876 
TOQ82 Ae ena De Oio 631, 429 721,471, 634 1,894,027, 188 1,597, 887,676 | 3,582,345, 302 
19292 ete TE. te 22,216 666,531 777, 291, 217 2,029, 670, 813 1,755,386,937 | 3,883,446, 116 
19302 22,618 614, 696 697,555,378 1,664, 787,763 1,522,737,125 | 3,280, 236, 603 
LOST as eee ee 23 , 083 528, 640 587,566,990 1,221,911, 982 1,252,017, 248 | 2,555,126, 448 
193235 Piatti. 23,102 468, 833 473,601,716 954,381,097 955,960,724 | 1,980,417, 543 
1933 2a eee ae 23,780 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967 , 788, 928 919,671,181 | 1,954,075, 785 
LOSD oe ee Reine 24, 209 519, 812 503, 851, 055 1,229,513, 621 1,087,301,742 | 2,393, 692,729 
19S boat hh oe eee 24,034 556, 664 559,467,777 1,419, 146, 217 1,153,485,104 | 2,653,911, 209 
TOSG IMS Boece 24, 202 594, 359 612,071, 434 1,624, 213,996 1,289,592, 672 3,002, 403, 814 
NOS Age ee civic eee 24 , 834 660,451 | TA ed Oo’. 2,006, 926, 787 1,508, 924,867 | 3,625, 459,500 
TOSSPEs See eee 25, 200 642,016 705, 668,589 1,807, 478,028 1,428, 286,778 | 3,337, 681,366 
1939) ee ee eee 24,805 658,114 737, 811, 153 1,836, 159,375 1,531,051,901 | 3,474, 783,528 
A940 Soe eee eee 25,513 762, 244 920, 872, 865 2,449, 721,903 1, 942,471,238 | 4,529, 173,316 
194A Vet Ae eee: 26, 293 961,178 1, 264, 862, 643 3,296, 547,019 2, 605,119,788 | 6,076,308, 124 
1 Ro iG ae De a 3 ee i 27,862 | 1,152,091 1,682, 804, 842 4,037,102, 725 3,309, 973,758 | 7,553, 794,972 
1943), se Pee aese 27,652 | 1,241,068 1,987,292, 384 4,690, 493, 083 3,816, 413,541 | 8,732,860, 999 
1944 lence ere 28,483 | 1,222,882 2,029, 621,370 4, 832,333,356 4,015,776,010 | 9,073, 692,519 
1945 2k 3 a aoe es 29,050 | 1,119,372 1,845,773, 449 4,473, 668, 847 3,564,315,899 | 8,250,368, 866 
L946 ee tee Pete es cee 31,249 | 1,058,156 1,740, 687, 254 4,358, 234, 766 3, 467,004,980 | 8,035, 692,471 
LO4TA ® Rech eos 32,734 | 1,131,750 2,085,925, 966 5,534, 280,019 4, 292,055,802 |10,081,026, 580 
G4 Rene kiana tee 33,420 | 1,155,721 2,409,368, 190 6, 632, 881, 628 4,938,786,981 |11,875, 169, 685 
1O493 1 ee eee tere 35,792 | 1,171,207 2,591, 890, 657 6, 843, 231, 064 5, 330,566,434 |12,479, 593,300 
LOS Osho aire aetna 35,942 | 1,183,297 2,771, 267,435 7,538, 534,532 5, 942,058,229 |13, 817,526,381 
TOF LS ae ee ae 37,021 | 1,258,375 | 3,276,280,917 | 9,074,526,353 6,940, 946,783 |16,392, 187, 132 


1 For 1924 and subsequent years the net value of production is 
and electricity and the cost of materials from the gross value. 
because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, i 
which the method otherwise used would have given. 


was re-adopted. 


3 Includes Newfoundland. 


computed by subtracting the cost of fuel 
Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable 


2 A change in the method of computing 


nclusive, increased th 


e number somewhat over that 
In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 


Estab- 
Province and Year | lish- 
ments 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
TLE eae A Boe em 793 
Mame Se coc ee 850 
ELS SM Rn at ea 822 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
ON Gk FE Ae eee 411 
PDs Se ice Biats's 370 
ee Pre 263 
Wes oe Fes e , e 249 
LUE ag aa rae 222 
KEE Ges i ee ae 241 
WORM ee ts Shee tw 246 
UCU gee ge 251 
OIE ea ee Spee 244 
LS SS aoe 237 
Nova Scotia— 
L/S Oe ee a 1e337 
‘Es ee ee 1,345 
US eae ae 1,094 
MOOS oars. ooo.4 <ehles 1276 
DOG DRE 3h Ie 1,083 
OLE aia re ae 1,281 
REED te ok. 1,397 
LLNS | 2 SR ae 1,480 
BOO ic ok Sco we 1,482 
LE (pas Sea ee Ne 1,474 
New Brunswick— 

MEMS. Coo 2 5. «feels. 943 
POPU cieie. 0s sc - 901 
|: al 803 
AS ie ae ea 747 
SMe ass 5 see: 803 
MOA eo. SoBe 937 
SS ee ee 993 
Cae ae 1,060 
MMO eis ot ck ces 1,107 
RIOT EEE. eos 1,084 

Quebec— 
NUTS a Se eee ae 7,032 
COT ea ae a 7,530 
OLS oS ae 6,948 
US 7,856 
BRO ers cp caty : 8,373 
Ue ee 9,656 

LiL pee eee ae 10, 818 
ee ee 11,579 
BU ee 2-2 8. oS. 11,670 
DTS ora 11, 861 

Ontario— 

CE ca 9,061 
is Se eos 9,113 
a 9,348 
MVE a ae 9,542 
|S San 9,824 
LDL a ie 10,731 
CLS eae ie 11,424 
eS 12,951 
Sa a a 12,809 
O01) anh ii 13,025 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Em- Salaries Cost 
ployees and 2% 
Wages Materials 
No. $ $ 
6,934 15, 486,336 31, 228,173 
6, 682 16, 246, 252 31,505, 623 
9,622 22,681, 246 43,117,299 
1,556 663, 251 3,087, 621 
1, 287 855, 210 4,164, 223 
2,074 727, 286 2,862,725 
991 529, 684 1,590, 834 
1,088 617,945 2,239,117 
1,786 1,694,763 6,993,510 
1,755 1, 651, 469 7,582,046 
1,747 2,183,555 13,537,144 
1,786 2,342,180 15, 248, 042 
1,735 2,459, 553 17,177,748 
25, 252 18, 838,051 102,415, 215 
23,425 25, 625,089 85,724, 785 
19,986 16,905, 885 50,725, 562 
12,211 9, 604, 680 25,354,319 
17,627 16, 651, 685 43,332,195 
37, 812 59,940,411 103, 463, 123 
29,724 43,060, 259 100, 354, 480 
29,311 54, 686, 577 135, 841, 899 
28,479 54, 888, 061 147,131,045 
30,512 63,975, 754 172,115,336 
19,710 12,893,014 32,380, 621 
19,007 19, 266, 821 60, 812, 641 
17,952 15,127,716 39, 800, 366 
11,336 9,308, 100 20,442,421 
14,501 13, 659, 162 35, 617,614 
23,164 32,345, 080 83,993, 599 
22,732 33,151,919 96,389, 299 
23,446 44,219,819 131, 804, 253 
23, 863 46,386, 069 148, 066, 224 
24,505 53,546, 882 176,358, 864 
188,043 141,008, 616 385, 212, 984 
183,748 202,516,550 553,558,520 
206, 580 225, 226, 808 537, 270, 055 
157, 481 134, 696,386 292,560,568 | 
220,321 223,757, 767 536, 823,039 
424,115 668,156,053 | 1,494, 253,053 
357 , 276 565,986,105 | 1,297,009,099 
390, 275 809,579,270 | 2,027,793, 643 
390, 163 851,334,700 | 2,225,476, 250 
417,182 | 1,005,601,680 | 2,696,638, 646 
299, 389 258, 393, 065 794,556,502 
295, 674 362,941,317 | 1,071,843,374 
328, 533 406, 622,627 | 1,056,530, 202 
224, 816 220,530,088 464, 544,563 
318, 871 378, 376, 209 907,011,461 
564,392 975,038,060 | 2,310,347, 858 
498,120 845, 216, 547 2,001, 900,592 
557,190 | 1,305,544,434 | 3,256,454,918 
566,513 | 1,412,999, 146 | 3,598, 821,495 
599,433 | 1,669,386,982 | 4,334,394,367 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


32,918,776 
36,712,377 
53, 690, 187 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1,466, 446 
1,126, 826 
1, 243,979 
3,570,835 
3,469,435 
4,338,320 
4,284,417 
5,046, 797 


57,565,703 
61,371, 243 
35, 676, 421 
19, 988, 257 
35, 885, 563 
93,376, 638 
71,738, 873 
102, 294, 298 
97,780,564 
119, 486, 630 


27 027,725 
45, 803, 164 
26, 640,786 
18,166,713 
27,041,195 
62, 258, 478 
67,783,377 
91,187,375 
106, 204, 409 
120,594, 955 


380, 882, 409 
499, 643, 217 
537,796, 395 
288,504, 782 
470,385, 279 
1,350,519, 134 
1,125,991, 848 
1,651, 629, 668 
1,798,320, 105 
2,083, 933,751 


662,174, 261 
792, 267, 562 
916,971, 816 
465, 103, 842 
791,428, 569 
1,930,043, 913 
1,659, 284, 622 
2,708,554, 013 
3,068, 141, 837 
3,569, 400,065 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


ee nh te er he | elie eee ee reeei | srg sori edpaeeeesmemiess | sapeainipntjeinnndenicnasdicnsinnen 


67, 264, 282 
71,062,850 
100, 642, 613 


4, 837,756 
6,300, 080 
4,408, 608 
2,775,787 
3,543, 681 
10,713,644 
11,200,310 
18,123, 200 
19,811,023 
22,523,439 


159, 980,918 
147,096,028 
89,787,548 
47,912, 432 
83,139,572 
204, 421, 664 
178,793, 420 
247,592,389 
255, 887, 499 
303, 619, 234 


59,408, 346 
106, 615, 805 
68, 145, 012 
41,345, 622 
66,058, 151 
152, 106,577 
170,753,741 
231,506,191 
263, 753, 067 
307,173,504 


766,095,393 
1,053, 201,737 
1,108, 592,775 

604, 496, 078 
1,045,757, 585 
2,929, 685, 183 
2,497,971, 521 
3,788, 497, 123 
4, 142° 473,290 
4,916, 157,419 


1,456, 730, 763 
1,864,110, 936 
2,020, 492, 433 

958,776, 858 
1,745, 674,707 
4,339,797, 784 
3, 754,523,701 
6, 103, 804, 834 
6, 822,953,981 
8,074,731, 217 
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2.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Significant Years, 1917-51 


Province or 
Territory and 
Year 


Em- 
ployees 


—concluded 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


oe ee Pee ee ee ee a 


IRIs tus Seen Ooo c 


TOU o rire serene ceca 


e ° 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


41,459 


6, 230 
6,709 
7,025 
4,782 
6,475 
12,361 
11,957 
10,841 
10,596 
11,023 


9,461 
10, 955 
12,216 

9,753 
12,712 
22,186 
22,649 
26,425 
26,732 
29,105 


37,943 
34,360 
48, 153 
28,417 
42,554 
96, 062 
75, 484 
82,934 
87,375 
93,647 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


16,513, 423 
32,372,081 
31,224,596 
18, 687, 430 
28, 444,798 
62,758,081 
61,018,345 
86,088,380 
88,701, 601 
100, 170, 966 


5,403,332 
9,571,175 
9,105,597 
4,848,763 
7,346, 127 
17,703, 103 
17,956,317 
22,273,942 
23,010, 469 
26, 290, 294 


8,662,417 
15,210, 628 
14,585,734 

9,573, 468 
14,977,700 
33, 227,729 
34,939, 088 
55,115,554 
58, 416,324 
69,135,587 


35, 426, 675 
49,135,005 
57,764, 968 
28, 469, 225 
53, 881,994 
178,639, 118 
137, 506, 645 
196, 403,722 
216, 656, 977 
262, 626, 283 


97,766 
118,972 
200,560 
359, 068 
285, 656 
405, 690 


69,715, 149 
92,729,271 
87, 832,324 
44,579,998 
82, 408, 293 
226, 234, 925 
223,096,935 
299,101,498 
300,384, 707 
349, 203, 612 


22,040, 674 
34, 894, 105 
51,003,566 
19,124,030 
38, 782,135 
131,215,017 
126,595,761 
164,349,341 
164,557,306 
185,151,455 


42,632,212 
56, 139, 646 
62,500, 175 
29,425,975 
53,151,149 
172,082,537 
169, 425, 176 
251,364, 059 
272,131,049 
309, 430, 618 


87, 637, 833 
125, 405, 084 
141, 145, 838 

70, 166, 220 
136, 655, 872 
303,560,016 
335, 708,533 
531,112,329 
634, 177, 837 
789, 840,417 


138, 500 
189,718 
172, 845 
643 , 807 
1,039,954 
1,097,991 


42,280, 801 
62,776,912 
63,925,015 
37,390, 275 
48,810,544 
120, 339, 926 
122,780, 805 
167,335,495 
177, 051,583 
192, 848, 667 


13, 894,179 
22,610, 861 
23,002,952 
11,478, 634 
20, 283, 273 
40, 833, 833 
38, 459, 630 
47,356, 949 
49,494, 641 
61, 088, 606 


23,883, 673 
29,812,891 
36, 824, 969 
~ 18,876,929 
32,618, 158 
77,415,753 
83,735,011 
114, 681, 296 
123, 892, 868 
141, 649,574 


71,673,094 
104, 851, 641 
113,082, 137 

59,034, 923 
103, 263, 292 
337, 137,197 
293, 352, 652 


409, 665, 348° 


479, 606, 261 
592,448,565 


92,054 
280, 803 
408, 727 
604, 896 
569, 167 
758, 986 


111, 995, 950 
155, 506, 183 
155, 266, 294 
83,934,777 
134, 293, 595 
352,334,594 


351,887,099 . 


474,681,912 
485,906, 206 
551,346,046 


35, 934; 853 
57,504, 966 
75,368, 605 
31,559, 387 
60, 650, 589 
175, 349, 234 
168, 356, 619 
215,742,708 
218,079, 955 
250, 813,026 


66,515, 885 
85, 952, 537 
100, 966, 196 
49,395,514 
87,474, 080 
252,949, 894 
257,031, 867 
371,995, 120 
402, 840, 023 
458, 281,384 


15,310,927 
230, 256, 725 
260, 418, 645 
133, 879,330 
247 , 948, 600 
655, 844, 689 
644, 527, 898 
959, 008, 088 


1,133,016, 956 
1,404, 880, 341 


242,968 
489, 256 
646, 295 
1,377, 453 
1,741,531 
2,018,909 


3 Includes Yukon Territory. 
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In order to retain some continuity with the past, Table 3 continues the historical 
series on the chief component material classification basis. Similar statistics under 
the Standard Classification groups (see pp. 630-631), worked back to 1945, are 
given in Table 10, pp. 632-633. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Significant Years, 


1917-51 ~ 

Industrial Group | #S%P"| Em. | Salaries vee Valine fi Valueot 

and Year ments ployees Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Vegetable Products— 
TA CANE a re a ae 4,151 62,777 45,915,557 367,214, 061 183,782,501 550, 996, 562 
Ber eis sich ahayldsonch dome 4,549 74, 241 77,750, 189 536, 828, 044 239,328,371 776, 156, 415 
Behe ot... ee ge 5,350 91,032 95,853,121 431,595,751 341, 688, 938 783 , 706, 883 
ERE ers Se pre ae 5,916 75,416 68,535,349 226, 879,373 196, 820, 952 432,315,617 
2 a eee eee 5,872.| 99,447 104, 248, 785 356, 726, 153 292,129,840 659, 624, 014 
ae onl teticte § auctchaar 5,941 | 130,679 183,943, 948 763, 606, 750 485,551,491 | 1,270,518, 297 
TIS Se es TN a nie 2 5,916 | 137,170 206, 893, 681 871,436, 061 575,963,454 | 1,649,914, 130 
OB DERE ay hse se ic onciacss, he 5,903 | 143,032 285,536,723 | 1,236,409, 496 754,329,727 | 2,020,565, 833 
LS) ai aa aa 5,801 | 142,895 301, 287,533 | 1,318,098,571 834,723,002 | 2,185,046,049 
LAINIE, 2 i Sai 8 gat Se ale 5,862 | 144,762 339,272,100 | 1,485,063, 324 926,401,068 | 2,445,848, 786 
Animal Products— meee 
RC rie os cts aoa isos « 5,486 |. 46,994 35, (08, 133 320,302, 039 124,103,990 444, 406,029 
BQ, ieee > a: che eres meaashe ¢ 4,823 : 48, 687 54, 291, 606 400, 496, 354 152,995,130 553, 491, 484 
PAT siege vats lds cea 4,490 | 67,670 62,081, 423 345, 351, 882 127,929,857 477,761, 855 
jo l938. .. ee RRS Te ae eee 4,496 58: 111 46, 453, 188 179, 429, 948 87, 629, 444 271,068,210 
oT. 3 ps ; 3 1- 4,362 69,358 68, 231, 871 333, 647,306 122,821,410 461, 983; 262 
oC LT MA ae ne 4,388} 94,195 129, 215,389 835,586, 247 246,064,720 | 1,092,015, 647 
TONG re «oS ait gists 4,528 | 102,844 15), 517. 837 849, 242, 804 271,279,430 | 1,132, 233,759 
MODE apis, cist. bo.teeicie$ 4,231 | 102,657 197,189,519 | 1,158,872, 220 369,545,771 | 1,543,930,584 
OM Pose ee eae 4,141 | 98,795 200,595,193 | 1,210,657, 408 372,535,320 | 1,599,723, 667 
Hd Oieeeirtn co's area elec 0 4,030 | 100,487 222,271,019 | 1,425,565,514 402,417,994 | 1,846,134, 158 
Textile and Textile 
Products— 

LTA ea ate eae ene 1,067 | 76,978 47,764, 436 131, 225,032 109, 904, 530 241,129,562 
LOA) SU SSE a ar 1,304 | 87,730 84, 433, 609 256, 233, 300 173, 741,035. 429 ;974;335 
VE eee ae ay 1,534 | 103,881 94, 969, 433 217,954,088 180, 469, 064 403, 205, 809 
BOB SEO vives cid iid ej ecseevar 1,740 95,707 72,813, 424 143, 184, 861 131, 065, 992 279,475, 267 
WBE cies ao ak aiivlncce es 1,930 | 121,022 107,117,035 203, 618, 197 181,927,898 392, 657,759 
LN LSS aS Se 2,481 | 153,122 195, 865, 681 419, 988, 642 351, 186, 488 781,771, 688 
Oa NAs ePPeca\. Co cotcta ate, ac8 3,082 | 164,737 228,018, 323 459, 664, 221 418, 263, 665 888, 658, 943 
ONL 8 ae ea aoe ia 3,234.| 186,328 342,930, 642 669, 108, 586 606,402,697 | 1,290,314, 474 
OER ca ase tctiche Niece 6 3,266 | 188,614 362,381,291 750, 631,525 639,958,673 | 1,407,032, 148 
BE RE.) a\tvs istics 3,343 | 190,054 389, 843, 607 861,474,177 681,616,663 | 1,559,977,021 

Wood and Paper 
Products— 
LIC LUGES 5 ey aa ea azole loonolun 113,359,997 148, 277,935 245,372, 487 393, 650, 422 
BO eines Me ie 7,881 | 144,391 172,368,578 309, 813,724 417,256,115 727,069, 839 
MO Cami ee ee 7,392 | 164,572 192,088, 948 313,797, 201 381,485, 477 724,972,308 
OSS 2A Se Sa ae ee 7,891 | 105,080 102, 218, 652 134, 663, 641 184, 233,540 341,336,701 
US GSS eae 8,538 | 144,782 165, 287,455 246, 292, 820 308, 662, 441 579, 892,183 

BO SAMIOE Soe coe 28, ws 10,452-| 189,674 284, 436,559 497 , 656, 158 550, 826,986 | 1,093,725, 822 
LLG) te a eee ne 11,994 |. 224,121 366, 049, 562 679,343,485 749,055,011 | 1,484,436, 122 
ONO Ps cig socides deans ¢ 15,866 | 262,835 579,896,808 | 1,061, 229,176 | 1,184,539,519 | 2,325,304, 849 
BO i cr, . eta sh 15,991 | 269,565 631,185,730 | 1,193,849,612 | 1,385,084,133 | 2,665, 764,505 
BUD leeete he iS) bs idtste 16,817 | 281,204 735, 283,683 | 1,453,475,873 | 1,660,280,363 | 3,209,391,543 

Iron and Its 
Products— 

WT sis. is es sate ose 2 1,495 | 161,745 161, 875,424 378, 193,116 371,792, 489 749,985, 605 
OD ee 1,789 | 164,087 231,595,911 377, 499, 134 411,875,057 789,374,191 
ee 1,224 | 142,772 203,740, 658 405, 818, 468 367,465, 582 790,726,338 
ES AG aie 1,334 73,348 72,296,179 98,793,191 109,198,169 216, 828, 992 
5 Sk a 1,394 | 121,041 158,559, 728 262,292,781 275,774,796 553, 468, 880 
TAU: i Sea a ae 2,192 | 411,944 818,452,454 | 1,104,083,922 | 1,390,703,087 | 2,540,992,974 
ORs rr 2,358 | 249,279 475, 812,983 635,344,199 735,459,371 | 1,405,542, 865 
ROE ci, 2,658 | 265,474 678,924,105 | 1,197,956,715 | 1,219,303,992 | 2,468,376, 349 

mEnDUP ees St 2,698 | 265,952 723,387,597 | 1,330,651,901 | 1,860,211,239 | 2,748,215, 232 

IS) 2,758 | 303,497 910,549,175 | 1,724,318,073 | 1,641,346, 745 | 3,432,209, 864 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, Significant Years, 
1917-51—-concluded 


Yndostriel Grou | See | am. | Susie | COP | ato ot“ | Yalunot 
and Year ments ployees Wages Materials Products! Products 
= Oa Ae | Sa es ee SS eee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-ferrous Metal 
Products— 
OH Ty epee oad 9 Rewerne aes Si 296 18, 220 15,898, 890 46, 445, 469 41,039,351 87,484, 820 
NOQ0 oe aaa oe ote ain 324 23, 162 27, 895,343 48,434,120 52,847,178 101, 281, 298 
19902) 3 ee een no meee 408 39, 867 54,501,806 124,900, 632 150,415, 215 283 , 545, 666 
T9SBiet ee a ities eis 478 25,2793 28,099, 026 71,990, 608 88, 427, 984 164,765, 604 
POS 0 hearer eeracieyenm 526 44,563 59, 684, 858 242,063,177 155, 808, 806 416,060, 459 
POM AIOS Pecos by donee ayers 635 | 104,314 182,909, 292 549,317,062 399,498,519 992,345,975 
I eed Sate ni ae Bomots 740 84, 853 150,366, 178 413,022, 247 278, 461, 262 719,191, 106 
LGA OME Sent ofc oe ncettuh suerte 897 | 100,614 251, 869, 627 749, 678, 627 558,467,028 | 1,353,329, 383 
AOBORGe cet ee rate merce 918 | 104,942 274, 869, 661 866,997, 815 626,675,566 | 1,541,330, 200 
ii epretan oe beat ew ue 909 | 117,740 345,482,742 | 1,113,974,070 760,219,708 | 1,929,608, 127 
Non-metallic Mineral 
s Products— ; 
NON eae sas Alain ke ODER 1,075 | 20,795 18, 224,724 36,994,392 58,092,396 95,086, 788 
{QDQPAPsae Shpcue rane 846 | 25,500 32,351, 764 69, 856, 558 | 80, 205, 472 150, 062, 030 
1Q202sRerr on weer. 843 | 29,257 38,958, 390 112,573,103 99,065, 847 229,774,300 
TOSSA Re. sie os eters S 770 16,975 19,282,401 69,077,701 52,817,078 131,325, 706 
EOS earth, oe eeenee 809 23 , 026 30,067,934 107,979, 292 85,511,631 208,166,781 
OLA Re ere aera 748 | 31,590 56,130,338 234,714,319 152,525,053 416, 268, 879 
TAGE ee ieeraes 910 | 36,493 63, 848, 640 240, 485, 869 173, 638, 196 446, 484, 682 
1G 40 eae ei uchaier tore 1,097 42,691 104,377, 854 469, 437,193 261, 691,705 780,188,518 
1950) cee ase eae 1).121 44,780 116,805,778 533,587,088 312,866,411 902, 667, 662 
ies ae ery PRN as oe 1,124 | 47,120 138,026, 862 606, 994,396 375,221,419 | 1,044,425, 433 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
1 (tee Sea Minas Coa ne 539 | 56,153 51,505, 484 99,068,092 131,381,995 230, 450, 087 
O20 eyes etcetera: 464 17, 653 22,193,421 62, 644, 608 65,183,212 127, 827, 820 
i 123 ee gt & Setaed to Aoi S 554 16, 694 22,639, 449 55,184,337 78,785,911 138,545, 221 
1 OSSO ee nea hae oe ceases 696 15,397 18,738, 629 34, 271, 854 55,394, 284 92,820,761 
VIB) ep har ek Ai  t charm cee 808 22,595 31,567, 558 65, 230, 839 89, 046, 832 159, 536, 984 
Oy Yi he ER 8 Aen ianrracrett Ba 981 81, 822 137,422,977 360, 412,749 - 355, 260,598 733,569, 232 
LOA GE Hee eect nee Wemere, 1,017 37,278 66,538, 532 159, 308, 350 203 , 639, 442 376, 288, 264 
OA ORs eee Se crae uiers ote 1,022 40,499 98,568,559 238,377, 149 279,038, 860 536, 156, 674 
1950). Satis tee eos 1,018 40, 683 104, 639,318 267 , 492, 443 310, 877,528 599, 843 , 963 
De RO oe goin 1,024 | 44,913 128,993,172 318, 228, 683 373,176,901 716, 287, 268 
Miscellaneous 
Industries— 
LOR ee cote attics: 473 10,584 7,504,199 11,958, 675 15, 662, 241 27, 620,916 
IEPA ied See AEN Gi ten See 552 13,442 14, 613, 455 23, 465, 807 27,841,778 51,307,585 
10902 Mae aint enrenye et 421 10,786 12,457,989 22,495,351 28,081,046 51,207,736 
HRS ee ahead ae ites, SRR 459 8,351 7,810,976 9,497,751 14,083,738 24,138,927 
TOS OWE ee area oe tate voret 566 12,280 13,045,929 18,308,810 24,368, 247 43 393, 206 
NIE 2 Bee See Bema 665 25, 542 41,304,732 66, 967, 507 84,159,068 152,484,005 
OA GS icey oe deren ovrees 704 21,381 31,641,518 50,387,530 61, 245, 149 112,942, 600 
QAO eres ei Senpaehi cents 884 27,077 52,596, 820 62,161, 902 97, 247,135 161, 426, 636 
TOD ees atten Senet 988 VEIT At 56,115,334 66,568, 169 99,126,357 167, 902, 954 
195 ee en oe re 1,154 | 28,598 66,558, 557 85,432, 243 120, 265, 922 208 , 304, 932 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


The figures in Table 4 show the trends of development in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries since 1917. Interesting comparisons may be made by studying — 


the average figures given. 
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4.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years, 1917-51 


Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 1939 
MOOS a No 21,845 22,532 22,216 23,780 24,805 
Totals, employees................... ‘3 606, 523 598, 893 666,531 468, 658 658, 114 
Averages, per establishment....... be 27-8 26-6 30-0 19-7 26°5 
Totals, salaries and wages........... 497,801,844) 717,493,876] 777,291,217| 436,247,824| 737,811, 153 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 22,788 , 843 34, 988 18,345 29,744 
Averages, per employee............ $ 821 1,198 1,166 931 T 121 
Employees on salaries............... No. 64,918 78,334 88, 841 86, 636 124,772 
Averages, per establishment....... oh 3-0 3-5 4-0 3-6 5-0 
SEEOR NE Wet ete TO 4 OM CLL 85,353, 667) 141,837,361] 175,553,710] 139,317,946] 217,839,334 
Averages, per salaried employee... $ 7315 1,811 1,976 1,608 , 746 
mployees on wages................. fe) 541, 605 520,559 577, 690 382,022 533 , 342 
Averages, per establishment....... a 24-8 23 - 26-0 16-1 21-5 
0 PF Bey ed OLS ae Ogee $ | 412,448,177) 575,656,515] 601,737,507] 296,929,878] 519,971,819 
Averages, per wage-earner......... $ 762 14 1 777 975 
EameL Ol Min berigis 6 os. Th veg 1,539,678,811/2,085,271,649|2,029,670,813] 967,788, 928/1,836, 159,375 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 70,482 92,547 91,361 40,698 74,024 
Averages, per employee............ $ 2,539 3,482 3,045 2° 2,79 
Values added in manufacture?........ $ {1,281,131,980/1,621,273,348/1,755,386,937] 919,671, 181/1,531,051,901 
Averages, per establishment?...... $ 58, 646 71,954 79,015 38, 674 , 724 
Averages, per employee?........... $ 2-112 2,707 2,634 1,962 2,326 
Gross value of products.............. $ |2,820,810,791/3,706,544,997|3,883,446,116]1,954,075,785|3,474,783,528 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 129,128 164,501 4,804 WB} 140,084 
Averages, per employee............ $ 4,651 6, 189 5, 286 4,170 5, 280 
1944 1946 1949 1950 1951 
Mataplishmieents. ..........0.c0ccecs- No, 28, 483 31,249 35,792 35, 942 37,021 
Totals, employees................... 1,222,882) 1,058,156} 1,171,207] 1,183,297/ 1,258,375 
Averages, per establishment....... of 42. 33-9 32: 32-9 34-0 
Totals, salaries and wages........... $ |2,029,621,370/1,740,687,254|2,591,890,657|2,771,267,435/3,276, 280,917 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 207 5, 704 ,415 , 104 ,498 
Averages, per employee............ $ 1,660 1,645 2,213 2,342 2,604 
Employees on salaries............... No, 192,558 181,006 221,551 231,053 247, 787 
Averages, per establishment....... sf 6-8 5-8 6-2 6-4 . 
BGPIOREE, S12) 0, an eee. woos $ | 418,065,594] 410,875,776] 628,427,937| 692,633,349] 816,714, 604 
Averages, per salaried employee $ 2,171 ,270 2,836 2,998 3,2 
mployees on wages................- No 1,030,324 877,150 949, 656 952, 244 1,010,588 
Averages, per establishment....... +f 36-2 28-1 26- 26: 27-3 
U1 ES Ls ons Fre aa gai Me nt a ce el ae $ |1,611,555,776]1,329,811,478)1,963,462,720| 2,078, 634,086| 2,459, 566,313 
Averages, per wage-earner......... $ 1,564 ,516 2) , 183 , 434 
Cost of materials; ...............5.<, $ |4,832,333,356/4,358, 234,766] 6,843, 231,064 7,538,534 ,532|9,074,526,353 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 69, 657 139, 468 191,194 09, 742 45,118 
verages, per employee............ $ 3, 952 4,119 5, 843 6,371 7,211 
Values added in manufacture?........ $ |4,015,776,010/3,467,004,980/5,330,566,434 5,942,058, 229] 6,940,946,783 
Averages, per establishment?...... $ 140, 989 110,948 148, 932 165,324 187, 487 
Averages, per employee?........... $ 3, 284 3,276 4,551 5,022 5,516 
Gross value of products.............. $ |9,073,692,519)/8,035, 692,471] 12,479,593,300 13,817,526,381 | 16,392, 187,132 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 318, 565 257, 150 348, 670 384, 440 442,781 
Averages, per employee.......... Sees 7,420 7,594 10, 655 11,677 13,026 
a a EP oak 


1 The method of computing the number of wage-earners in 1925-30, inclusive, increased the number 
somewhat over that which otherwise would have been given. There was, therefore, a proportionate 
reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee and wage-earner. In 1931, the method in force prior to 
1925 was re-adopted. 2 Net values of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 620. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—The value of all manufactured 
products made available for consumption in 1951 was $16,677,805,705, a figure 
obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of exports. 
More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude the duplica- 
tions involved when the products of one manufacturing establishment become the 
material worked upon in another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, textiles and 
animal products were, in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished 
products made available for consumption in 1951. Animal, wood and paper, and non- 
ferrous metal products were also manufactured in greater quantities than required 
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for home consumption, providing export balances in these groups. Canada in the 
past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, chemicals and non-metallic 
mineral products despite large home production but recent expansion of the iron and 
steel, chemical and non-ferrous metal industries will enable Canada to meet more 


requirements for home consumption and to export greater quantities in the future. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Significant Years, 1929-51, and by 


Industrial Group, 1950 and 1951 


4 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Value of Manufactured Goods! danulactare 
: ———————————— roducts 
Year and Industrial Group oes Valas or Valuavot ‘tailable 
; GN ied ah Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
1020 My PES Sas OLR ee nenet oe 3, 883,446, 116 939,130, 201 686, 876,071 4,135,700, 246 
OS Fecha” ec NER HBL. Foe) 2 Reah tees ater 1,954,075, 785 298,068,344 365,232,113 1,886, 912,016 
AOSOR  : - ot ei ins kee PRE ec Ere 3,474, 783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294,520 
NO4AAE Leb Oia AMG St Wet bales eet 9,073, 692,519 | 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7,707, 580,734 
THOZ UGS. Ou (en) ok Are 3 cet SS iret 8, 250,368,866 | 1,117,544,874 | 2,352,441, 796 7,015,471, 944 
sOVAGS aa ge tas 8 ia ar aan 4 2 Ue cae acer 8,035,692,471 | 1,390,123,100 | 1,701,677,026 7,724, 138,545 
1 Nr Oe a Sr rar 10, 081,026,580. | -1,928,250,119 | 2,124, 740,343 9, 884, 536, 356 
ICO EO ie ee tl nonce. ICEM VR Ie Se ca er 11,876,790,012 | 1,869,702,089 | 2,259,247,456 | 11,487,244, 645 
1940 SR sh eee: 12,479,593,300 | 2,043,583, 929 12,506, 121,614 


Industrial Group, 19502 


2,017,055, 615 


Wesetable products) .6...-ss- teem <> 2,185,046, 049 251,085, 823 183,336, 063 2,252,795, 809 
PANiIMal+PrO@UCLSmarscsemiiee pete eerie 1,599, 723, 667 45,566, 726 129, 658, 562 1,515,631, 831 
Textile and textile products........... 1,407,032, 148 233, 192,983 27,445, 268 1,612,779, 863 
Wood and paper products..........6+- 2,665,764, 505 95,715, 725 1,066,550, 770 1,694, 929,460 
Irontand itssproducts:-2. sbi = a 2,748, 215, 232 950,457,813 237,798, 756 3,460, 874, 289 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 1,541,330, 200 185,135,390 371,364,486 1,355,101, 104 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 902, 667, 662 205, 899, 612 68,512, 695 1,040,054 ,579 
Chemicals and allied products........ 599, 843, 963 157,010,516 100,525,482 656, 328, 997 
Miscellaneous industries............-- 167, 902, 954 165,097,482 54,541, 833 278,458, 603 
Totals,21950 3.2 cen ee ee ce ate 13,817,526,380 | 2,289,162,070 | 2,239,733, 915 13,866, 954,535 
Industrial Group, 19512 
Vegetable proaducts.,....- serie te ts 2,445, 848,786 263,617,019 244,721,869 | ~ 2,464,743,936 
Animal prod uctstymita. cme elie haere 1,846, 134,158 70, 126,024 101,562,405 1,814, 697,777 
Textile and textile products........... 1,559,977,021 303,558, 270 34, 935, 831 1, 828,599,460 
Wood and paper products............. 3, 209,391,548 128,972,748 1,316, 442,025 2,021, 922, 266 
Iron and its products..........5..% ...| 8,482,209, 864 1, 291,364,316 323,702,566 4,399,871, 614 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 1,929, 608, 127 244, 526, 262 457,569, 880 1,716, 564,509 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 1,044,425, 433 251,828, 723 85,510,539 1,210, 743,617 
Chemicals and allied products........ 716, 287, 268 189,719,193 131, 689,729 774,316, 732 
Miscellaneous industries.............. 208, 304, 932 290, 997, 274 52,956,412 446,345,794 
MOtalss Lod tee epimers 16,392,187,132 | 3,034,709,829 | 2,749,091, 256 16, 677,805, 705 


1 Figures for the years 1929 and 1933 
1939-50 they are for the calendar year. 
2 Consumption figures for the major stan 
as statistics of imports and exports are s 


d 


are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years; for 


Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


ard industrial classification groups (see _p. 630) cannot be calculated 
till compiled on the component material classification basis. 


Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufacturing Production 


Value of Manufacturing Production.—In the interpretation of manu- 
facturing values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be 
borne in mind. In recent years, owing to violent changes in prices, unadjusted 
value series, used in isolation, have become increasingly inadequate as indicators 
of economic trends. Of necessity, interest has shifted to measures of volume. The 
index number of wholesale prices, on the 1926 base, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 
in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 67-1 in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939 and - 
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166-1 in 1950. Index numbers of the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 
80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939 and 148-9 in 1950. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 

measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The:important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services and not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. The field of 
industrial production, because of its dominating position in the national economy, 
has attracted increasing attention. This, in turn, has resulted in the need for more 
accurate measurements of physical output. 
__ -During the.past few years, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged 
in the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published 
in 1926 and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction 
was made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics 
yaluable for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World 
War I to the present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly 
expanded.. Applying methods developed through the experience of the past quarter- 
century, it has been possible to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy 
from 1935 to the present. The manufacturing component, covered specifically in 
the following paragraphs and tables, supersedes, from 1935 on, the index of the 
volume: of manufacturing production published in the 1951 Year Book, p. 585, 
for the years 1929-46. On comparing the index for 1935 under the old series, which 
stood at 87-9, with the new index at 86-5, it would appear that for the back years 
little significant variation existed between the two series. 


The manufacturing sector is divided, at the major group level, into durable 
manufactures and non-durable manufactures, for the reason that the movement of 
durable goods normally varies from that of non-durables. There tends to be greater 
fluctuation in durables from prosperity to depression, the demand for non-durables 
being more constant. 

6.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufacturing Production, classified on the 
Lie Basis of Durable and Non-Durable Goods, 1935-50 
(1935-39 = 100) . 


Non- 


Non- 
Wea durable See All Manu- ee durable ee All Manu- 
Manu- pear irae factures Manu- aneanee factures 
factures factures 
RS a 89-0 82-7 86-5 5 Oe ee 171-5 333-0 234-5 
OE ee ee 97-1 93-1 95*5  11°1944..0. 22.8 179-8 340-1 242-3 
DBS ge eget 106-7 113-2 109-3 1 Us ea oe 176-3 262-1 209-8 
hte ee 98-9 103-2 100°6% =|) 1946:. Yo ee 180-2 205-1 189-9 
UBUD Sie 108-2 107-9 108-1 TOS, ee Soy ae 191-2 233-5 207-7 
GE) Sie ea 124-6 149-7 134-4 948 eas eee 197-1 244-4 215-5 
(LS Ce ae 148-7 218-5 175-9 1949 rues 198-2 246-3 217-0 
a aa 169-4 288-1 215-7 LO5Q Rete el 208-3 259-1 228-1 


__ The period 1935-50 was characterized by unprecedented industrial expansion. 
Emerging from a depression practically world-wide in scope, industrial operations 
in Canada entered a period of rapid growth which was maintained throughout the 
war and post-war years without important interruption. 


* A description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope is given in 
DBS Reference Paper No. 34, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1961. 
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A problem confronting business economists is to determine how much of the 
post-war industrial ‘drive’ was caused by normal growth factors and how much of it 
was caused by the backlog of war-accumulated demand. While it is true that the 
greatest demand accumulation took place in housing and consumer durables, non- 
durables such as textiles and clothing also started the post-war period with a sizeable 
backlog of unfilled demand. It is now becoming apparent, after the vigorous pace 
of business following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, that a considerable portion 
of this demand has been satisfied and some industries, notably textiles, clothing 
and major appliances, are experiencing difficulties. However, general prospects 
appear bright. The increased productive activity which will result from the 
present very high level of capital investment is not as yet fully reflected in current 
production statistics. Huge expansion and development programs are well under 
way in iron ore, aluminum and other metals, oil, steel, chemicals, motor-vehicles, 
electric power, and in a number of other industries. 


The volume of output of manufactures rose steeply after the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939. Productive facilities responded quickly to the urgent require- 
ments of the Armed Forces. In the early days of the War, production assign- 
ments allotted were comparatively simple but, as pre-war weapons became obsolete 
and as Canada, proved capable of turning out larger and more complex equipment, 
the assignments constantly shifted, changed and grew more difficult. The produc- 
tion figures merely suggest the magnitude of the achievement. They cannot 
describe the tremendous effort needed to convert a semi-agricultural country into 
a wartime arsenal nor the complications that arose because of shortages of manpower, 
tools and materials. 


The productive peak was reached in 1944, when weapons, supplies and equip- 
ment were rolling off the assembly lines at a record-breaking pace. The end of 
hostilities and the subsequent reconversion to peace-time production were attended 
with declines in output in 1945 and 1946. The upward trend was resumed, however, 
in 1947. The rate of advance slackened moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained 
most of its 1947 impetus in 1950 when the renewal of hostilities in Korea resulted in 
heavy anticipatory buying on the part of consumers and in growing expenditures 
for national defence. A remarkable feature is that, in 1950, the index of the volume 
of manufacturing production was within 10 p.c. of the record wartime level of 242-3 
established in 1944. 


Non-durable Manufactures.—The trend of output in the non-durable 
sector of manufacturing was visibly smoother than in the durable sector. Except 
in two years, 1938 and 1945, there was no interruption in the upward movement 
of production during the period under review. Despite the fact that war contracts 
quickened the pace of output in some of the industries, production continued to 
expand after the War, although at a slower rate. Unlike durable goods, non-durable 
commodities are mostly consumer goods and are less influenced by sudden changes 
+n the international situation or the capital investment programs of producers and 
governments. By 1950, the non-durables index of output had reached 208, the 
highest on record. 
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7. — Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1935-50 


(1935-39 = 100) 


“ssn naa #9 oer 2 ew 
Foods Beverages Tobacco Peedaats Pisdnéts ee 
Products Clothing) 
88-8 78-6 80:7 87-9 95-9 91+1 
97-7 93-2 88-9 96-2 96-3 101-7 
101-6 109-5 101-2 112-3 105-7 110-2 
102-5 107-2 110-9 97-0 93-3 88-8 
109-4 111-5 118-2 106-6 108-7 108-2 
119-4 131-0 126-6 116-5 116-1 147-6 
139-1 151-9 140-9 154-4 141-1 167-5 
144-3 174-5 171-5 150-6 150-0 186-8 
156-0 162-0 183-8 147-0 151-1 172-1 
171-1 190-5 200-6 149-0 149-6 162-0 
170-0 205-1 230-2 180-2 155-0 160-5 
177-2 234-4 204-4 158-0 167-9 161-7 
181-5 249-4 211-9 230-7 148-7 172-9 
183-0 270-9 215-8 227-6 129-6 180-2 
180-3 285-7 224°4 208-5 133-5 186-0 
183-6 282-9 227-5 251-9 126-8 | 212-4 
aC weeity ectarate ere hk ee os 
Clothing Paper Publishing Products of Chemicals 
(Textile Prochete and Petroleum and Allied 
and Fur) Allied and Coal Products 
Trades 
91-8 90-0 93-9 87-6 85-7 
97-0 98-9 99-5 95-7 92-1 
104-8 114-0 105-6 104-6 107-4 
98-4 91-7 98-9 102-7 103-5 
108-0 105-4 102-2 109-4 111-3 
125-5 126-6 102-1 125-9 136-2 
141-8 143-7 113-4 141-1 210-9 
161-9 143-4 114-4 138-2 345-8 
156-7 140-0 111-7 150-0 369°3 
147-1 149-1 114-9 171-8 390-4 
146-6 161-2 125-8 167-5 292-8 
152-9 188-9 143-8 167-4 237-7 
147-7 207-4 163-3 181-2 245-5 
156-0 217-7 177-2 199-0 243-2 
159-4 213-7 183-8 218-0 239-5 
155-7 230-4 195-3 243-5 253°7 


Durable Manufactures.—The tremendous increase in physical output 
during the war years was mostly concentrated in the durable goods sector. When 
war was declared in September 1939, there were virtually no armament works, no 
production of large ships and large aircraft, no guns and no tanks. Within a few years 
Canadian plants were turning out naval and merchant ships, war aircraft ranging 
up to the 15-ton Lancaster bomber, military vehicles, millions of rounds of ammuni- 
tion and hundreds of other war items. The new volume index of durable manu- 
factures reached a peak of 340 in 1944 but in the following two years it declined 
sharply to 205 in 1946. Since then it has regained almost half the lost ground 
and reached 259 in 1950. 
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8.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1935-50 


(1935-39 =100) 


NE —— nn On nn 


Electrical Non- Mis- 
Wood Tron and Trans- Non-ferrous Apparatus | metallic | cellaneous 
Year Products Steel portation Meta an Mineral Manu- 
Products | Equipment| Products Supplies Pinduee fxetttes 
1935 exis gett ok 85-3 80-5 90-0 78-5 83-8 75:7 88-1 
NOS GR es crete 95-8 93-0 93-5 91-5 91-2 91-7 96-1 
LOS TAN ete ate oe 108-0 118-1 * 114-3 106-5 118-7 - 117-4 104-1 
1988 BP Sacseess ‘102-2 100-7 101-0 109-3 102-4. 105-5 103 °5" 
EM Suen ob u 108-8 | 107-7 101-3 114-3 103-8 109:8 108-2 
1940 ores teeters 132-1 162-3 165-1 138-0 152-9 138-4 119-4 
LQAL Shee Seo Rease, 150-2 238-0 291-8 193-5 225-8 184-9 170-7 
TOA Dey aes rere diced 156-0 315-9 439-9 | 255-3 273-5 209°8 248-2 
1943 ests). shee mote 148-4 362-4 562-8 284-9 310-5 211-6 314-6 
VO4Ss © ose euaiee 3 * 153-4 326-2 693-7 256-2 312-1 205-3 317-1 
TO4D RE ee eee "155-6 265-2 453-7 193-4 258-1 _ 195-8 275-9 ° 
1946 B58 Oe, 3 Saicte 175-0 18222-6 221-5 160-1 124723... 221-4 225-0 
OAL ee eiree ss 195-6 249-9 239-5 182-8 316-8 269-8 233-4. - 
OAS reer eels 200-7 270-4 232-6 201-6 328-5 © 283-7 224-5 | 
[O40 Re Saree 3 202-3 264-5 243-9 ‘200-5 333°8 284 -4 261-6 
LO5Q FRR se eee 215-1 263-2 262-2 _. 212-8 367-6 314-6 281°7 
: 


Section 2.—Production by Industrial Groups and 
Individual Industries 


Two major changes were adopted in the compilation of manufacturing statistics 
for 1949. In addition to containing statistics for Newfoundland for the first time, 
the system of classification was also changed. By the Standard Classification the 
industries are grouped under the 17 major headings listed in Table 9 instead of the 
nine groups listed in Table 3 which were formerly used as the main basis of classi- 
fication. Summary statistics for the main groups on the new basis are given for 
1945-51 in Table 10, while 1950 statistics for individual industries are presented 
in detail in Table 11. Table 13 gives the industries on the basis of the origin of 
the materials used. | 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Classified on the Standard 
Classification Basis 


Table 9 shows the changes in the nature of manufacturing production since the 
end of World War II with regard to numbers employed, salaries and wages paid, 
and gross value of products. The values of both wages and products are naturally 
more affected by price changes than the numbers of employees. Furthermore, 
during periods of curtailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be 
put on part time, while the number of salaried employees responds less quickly 
to reduction in output. Thus, variation in number of employees would normally 
be less pronounced than that in money values. 


Significant changes in the nature of manufacturing production have taken 
place since 1945. As was to be expected, industries engaged in war production have 
operated at a substantially lower level and industries producing consumer goods have 
increased their production. From the point of view of employment, the chemical 
and allied products group, with a reduction of 33 p.c., experienced the greatest 
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decline in volume of production between 1945 and 1949. Transportation equipment, 
which includes aircraft and shipbuilding, was second with a decline of 32 p.., 
followed by tobacco and tobacco products with 12 p.c., rubber goods 12 p.c. and iron 
and steel products 3 p.c. The non-metallic mineral group reported the greatest gain 
in employment with an increase of 39 p.c., followed by printing, publishing and allied 
trades 31 p.c., wood products 29 p.c., electrical apparatus and supplies 27 Dc, 
products of petroleum and coal 26 p.c., paper products 21 p.c., textiles (except cloth- 
ing) 19 p.c., clothing (textile and fur) 18 p.c., food and beverages 8 p.c., leather 
products 2 p.c. and non-ferrous metal products 1 p.c. For manufacturing as a 
whole there was an increase of 4 p.c. in the number of employees with an increase 
of 39 p.c. in the amount of salaries and wages paid. Although there was an increase 
of 50 p.c. in the gross value of production, the increase in the physical volume was 
not as marked. This was caused by the rise in the wholesale prices of fully and 
partly manufactured products. 


Between 1949 and 1950, for manufacturing as a whole, there was an increase of 
11 p.c. in the gross value of production, 7 p.c. in salaries and wages and 1 p.e. in 
employment. In terms of gross value of production of specific industries the largest 
gain of 34 p.c. was made by rubber products, followed by electrical apparatus‘and 
supplies with 19 p.c., and wood products with 17 p.c. Large gains were also made by 
transportation equipment, textile products (except clothing) and non-metallic 
mineral products. | | 


9.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Bruucts in the Main Industrial Groups, 1949 Compared with 1945, and 1950 
with 1949. 


re : 1949 1950 
Compared with Compared with 
1945 1949 
Industrial Group 
Salaries | Gross E Salaries Gross 
and Value of ae and Value of 


Wages | Products|] P loyees Wages | Products 


in 2a ee 
p.¢ p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Food and beverages..............eece.0. +48-51 | -+49.51 —1-5 +4-3 +5+1 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......... +39-1 +42°3 —3-4 +3°3 +9-2 
emer NEOAUCtIs., po te... . cca cae: +23-2 —1-6 +5:2 +12-6 +34-0 
Winther products, ;..ec..-<....ss2c..2 0. +38-0 +25°6 —5:5 —3-2 —0-1 
Textile products (except clothing iz...) +78-6 +65-1 +3:3° | ~ -+-8-3 +16-4 
Clothing (textile and fur)....!........... +57-1 +52-6 —1-3 +2:-3 +0-9 
Wood products.......... PaO. obit oe ats +86-71 +83-91 +3:-7 +9-5 +17°3 
BIMPOr PLOGUCES., 5 5 aii ln. scene ss bens _ 80-51 | +95-11 +1:4 +8:1 +14°5 
Printing, publishing and allied trades... +81-2 +84-1 +2-1 +9-1 +9-3 
Tron and steel products............ Wars. 5s +31-6 +49-0 +0-6 +6-1 +7-4 
Transportation equipment............... —17-1 +2-8 —0°5 +7-2 +16-6 
on-ferrous metal products............. +39-9 +58-0 == +4°-3 +10°8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........ +79-5 | +110-9 +7-8 +13-2 +19-4 
Non-metallic mineral MLOGUCES 5 iat eee +96-0 +88-6 +5-2 +12-1 +16°3 
Products of petroleum and coal.......... +73-7 +97-6 +4-3 +11-7 +15-4 
hemical-products......./........+...., —6-0 +17-8 +0-4 +6-1 +10-1 
Miscellaneous industries................. 2 2 +3-1 +10-3 +8:-3 
_Averages, All Groups....... | +89-2 +50-0 +1:0 +6-9 +10-7 

1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. * Owing to the change of establishments from one industry to 


another, figures for 1949 are not comparable with those for previous years. 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945, 1947 
and 1949-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1946 and 1948 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613. 


Ne ain La 


Industrial Group and Year 


Pee ee 


Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products— 


were eee erro sere esersee 


Clothing)— 


Fur)— 


Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades— 


1 Excludes fish processing in Newfoundland from 1945-50. 


156,396 
167,865 
170,024 
167, 664 
172, 493 


12, 164 
10,880 
10, 686 
10,322 
9,826 


23, 490 
23,475 
20,729 
21,812 
23,054 


34, 123 
35,724 
34,900 
32,990 
31,578 


66,011 
73,979 
77,773 
80,328 
81,710 


99,959 
110,329 
117, 752 
116, 248 
115,733 


93 , 209 
120, 434 
121, 632 
126, 169 
131,278 


60,819 
73,445 
76,471 
77,519 
82, 889 


43, 565 
52,096 
61,834 
63,125 
64, 694 


Salaries 


and 
Wages 


224, 908 , 882 
276, 245,015 
332,536,319 
346, 714, 443 
392, 859, 435 


15,738,041 
16, 234, 772 
21,896,378 
22, 628, 918 
24, 438, 218 


39,111,477 
46,613,893 
48,172,207 
54,262, 864 
64,357, 696 


43, 268, 635 
52,628,612 
59, 699, 886 
57,809, 677 
59, 668, 764 


88,372,939 
116, 228, 736 
156, 166, 554 
169,175, 142 
185, 030, 489 


131,478, 496 
166,951, 727 
206, 512, 782 
211, 223,347 
222,364,947 


119, 833, 932 
186, 467, 946 
224, 902,644 
246,325, 125 
283, 062, 074 


109,627,174 
168, 632,394 
208, 348, 621 
225,197,438 
276,521,006 


74,257,775 
101,611, 652 
141, 489, 984 
154,369, 637 
170, 828, 730 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


1,336,820,028 
1,656,529,086 
2,009,246,062 
2,102,437,260 
2,419,206,798 


79,176,519 
97,121,002 
113,357, 196 
122,610,179 
119, 590, 053 


78,500, 892 
82, 934, 625 
73,895, 718 
101,773,382 


146,951,650 


95,006,015 
123,894,474 
117,869, 462 
121,217,195 
135,114,110 


217,289, 281 
289, 986, 732 
339, 644, 950 
412, 682, 853 
495, 304, 102 


251,899, 847 
311,018,817 


371, 128, 833 - 


377,552,172 
405, 347,118 


240, 482,275 
398 , 854, 196 
436, 637,453 
510, 565, 003 
610, 807, 577 


255, 265,326 
410,456,570 
494,300,501 
541, 260, 626 
683, 488, 653 


52,655, 848 
82,585, 466 
124,684,351 
135,510, 227 
152,753, 412 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


ee a | rr | en ee 


558, 247,045 
695, 092, 932 
834,017,547 
885,322,008 
985, 240,884 


42,985, 992 
49,221,094 
58, 529, 226 
65,175,854 
59, 033,325 


98 , 836, 225 
110, 673,007 
101, 705, 513 
134,061, 761 
161, 184,980 


71,297,718 
86, 646,061 
91,157, 684 
87,419,427 
84, 885, 048 


165, 689, 522 
215,170,493 
285, 641,367 
315,556, 761 
337, 936, 447 


222,307,384 
300, 527,098 
352, 741, 236 
352, 889, 623 
370,672,177 


208,979, 657 
365, 050, 223 
393, 928, 758 
463,853,510 
529,300,377 


241,121,150 
443,374, 435 
532, 288, 636 
638, 111,352 
827,924, 962 


132,385, 988 
178, 667,051 
250, 162, 704 
274,098, 833 
295, 642, 569 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


1,921,774, 601 
2,383,975, 675 
2,882,581, 753 
3,029,810, 604 
3,450,030, 515 


122, 543, 932 
146, 793,011 
172,420, 213 
188,330, 523 
179,177,093 


181,413, 226 
196,307, 734 
178, 503 , 559 
239, 184,510 
311, 678, 489 


167, 888, 463 
212, 430, 165 
210,804,174 
210, 563,013 
221,882,794 


391, 182,025 
514, 844, 838 
636,824, 180 
741, 262, 685 
846, 477, 303 


476,754,319 
614,594, 703 
727, 498, 836 
734, 214,334 
780,012,025 


454,447,165 
771, 403 , 332 
840,355, 634 
985,859, 493 


1, 153,376,772 


536, 859, 861 
911, 238,813 


1,093, 060,326 
1, 251, 144, 125 
1,589, 842, 162 


186, 945, 134 
263, 632, 152 
377, 908, 182 
413,011,915 
452,142,515 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945, 1947 
and 1949-51—concluded 
Estab- Em Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group and Year | lish- ioucia and of Value of Value of 
ments | POY Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
Iron and Steel Products— 
LAU Feo ee ae ha eS aE --| 1,903 | 169,278 | 313,966,173 395, 624,098 527,473, 688 952,482,150 
UE Wane Boke) dal oe ae 2,200 | 162,399 | 334,044, 246 451, 289,335 580,342,444 | 1,064, 654,410 
TOA eer tee ou cece es 2,347 | 163,622 | 413,227,553 619, 499, 256 760,934,249 | 1,419,145, 725 
J ELLE Death : Siapis derin Saar aa 2,390 | 164,528 | 438,244,749 662,332,192 817,060,278 | 1,524,384,478 
1 BLY Bess Sey cet i Cae halt ay a 2,435 | 183,323 | 547,314, 615 860, 565, 510 991,334,800 | 1,904,650, 130 
Transportation Equip- 
men 
LAT UES Bee RNs Ay its od ree a 504 | 154,844 | 326,748, 794 498, 241, 686 523,910,119 | 1,034,666, 913 
BOA Ta Ce 562 | 104,348 | 230,898, 680 426,573,091 366, 151, 761 803 , 611,372 
MEO Boren cstks cedars Gh as Sikes 596 | 104,750 | 270,852,111 584,064,330 466,529,164 | 1,063,211,331 
BODO perro eee ena 601 | 104,176 | 290,436,378 674, 833, 465 552,171,399 | 1,239,579, 727 
URES EES Seg ce eth ea eee 599 | 122,517 | 368,106, 433 870,178, 794 657, 424,400 | 1,541,589, 828 
Non-ferrous Metal 
Products— 
NOD ae ee hee te er eae 436 44,221 81,889, 942 337,872,041 180, 653,076 548, 853,026 
GET) Perret treweltcs Sime 503 43,344 91,046, 568 434, 517,197 201, 162, 856 668,074,514 
“LEE AES Ce ape ai oh Sethe rae eR 532 44,698 | 114,591,106 537,218, 214 289,125,045 867,043,028 
HUI Che See a ites ee : 536 44,680 | 119,535,596 606, 691, 788 311,539,390 960, 751,814 
LED Se se Piel 2 een ee 536 50,114 | 150,733, 704 797,412, 763 406,616,836 | 1,253,599, 168 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
GAD A: ose s Skee ised bs 247 44,129 76,468,795 | . 92,041,030 135,919,899 230, 531, 874 
REY (pas oa a erage i ea 296 52,736 | 103,891,016 162,131, 266 200, 859, 040 366, 506, 203 
BOAOE See eines sae cs 365 55,916 | 137,278,521 212, 460, 413 269,341, 983 486, 286,355 
LUT Ty 0b eaedh olen ee aa ae ae 382 60,262 | 155,334,065 260,306,027 315,136, 176 580,578,386 
MOO tear oe ot aati ees ess 373 67,626 | 194,749,038 316,561,307 353, 602, 872 676,008, 959 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 

LE bet <4 Sa Sh ROE RCEEe 700 20,269 32,959,877 41,488,955 76,318, 456 130, 704, 796 
OLY ors OB RR at gel 863 26, 443 50, 456, 143 66, 266, 546 115, 277,990 201,786, 910 
RO4O Ane te he Saosin hens: 1,020 28,139 64, 594,354 78,401,065 143,872,615 246, 457, 799 
A HT aici Pir taal a Rea 1,045 29, 603 72,380,410 91,168, 605 168,377, 747 286, 541,363 
TAT EAS AS Speake ee 1,042 31,522 86,078,972 109,011, 701 195,348, 829 334, 875,398 

Products of Petroleum 
and Coal— 

[EES Rae AR ae eee: 80 11, 532 22,904, 418 188,899,911 65, 637, 131 270, 166, 984 
MOAT re eee Atta. cise his "oss 80 12,769 28, 689, 932 257,420, 851 84,073, 746 361, 333, 008 
UO) os ae pent aaa 77 14,552 39, 783,.500 391,036, 128 117,819,090 533, 730, 719 
TAL Me Saag re Ne ea ea 76 15,177 44, 425, 368 442,418, 483 144, 488, 664 616, 126, 299 
MR eri cts aiavle cules «hos 82 15,598 51,947,890 497,982,695 179, 872,590 709, 550, 035 

Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
PAY Fe iran, Seatac 986 61,339 | 107,050, 824 228, 855, 956 252,944, 165 498 , 630, 798 
GREE ONS en oes unc he 1,046 39,237 78, 993,517 238,310, 157 234, 056, 973 488 , 307, 293 
LSE ay shelter A a 1,037 41,328 | 100,690, 662 280,008, 945 288,171,551 587,398,215 
BRE. Sh cists Ae aye ciets « 1,033 41,475 | 106,794, 403 807, 705, 741 317, 166, 711 646,870,510 
DEE ic aetieatecL suche cess 1,037 45,664 | 131,310,151 366, 957, 695 384, 026, 141 776, 489, 391 
Miscellaneous Industries— 
Baa ase ads cess Su 692 24,024 37,187,275 83,549, 139 59, 608, 689 144, 523,599 
105) ARO eel a 800 22,247 36,291,117 44,390, 608 65, 708, 603 111,532,447 
CHEM La ice 893 26,401 51,147,475 59,778, 187 94, 600, 066 156, 363,321 
BaD rese to s:5h)., Soho taic 2. 1,007 27,219 56, 409,875 67,469, 334 99, 628, 735 169,312,602 
“Lila, Gale aaa ile 28,756 66, 908, 755 87,292,415 120, 899, 546 210, 804, 555 
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Table 11 presents, for the year 1950, detailed statistics of the individual 
industries under which all industrial plants in Canada are classified. In interpreting 
these figures it should be remembered that they do not refer to individual products 
but to all the products made in an industry. For example, the value of production 
of the confectionery industry amounting to $104,853,748 does not imply that this 
was the value of confectionery produced. What it means is that the firms whose 
principal product is confectionery had a value of production of $104,853,748. 
This figure, in addition to confectionery, includes all the subsidiary products made 
by these firms, such as ice cream, which was valued at $2,214,689, and bread and 
other bakery products valued at $2,457,312. Confectionery is also produced as a 
subsidiary product by firms credited to other industrial classifications. The 
quantities and values of the principal individual commodities produced are given in 
Table 12. Commodities produced in small quantities are not included but the list 
covers approximately 75 p.c. of total production. 


11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1950 


Estab- Pin: Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Group and Industry lish- Tovees and of Value of Value of 

ments | P*O¥ Wages Materials Products Products, 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
Food and Beverages— 
Bakery Products— 
IBISGULES® he says seraosrners acts 47 6,315 | 10,891,996 | 30,328,324 | 33,801,487 64, 934, 603 
Bread and other bakery 
WLOGUCLS Now octraer cioeeiele 2,608 | 31,149 | 60,078,998 | 109,218,199 | 98,412,581 | 214,586,981 
Beverages— 
Aerated waters............ 501 ‘7,734 | 15,641,029 | 33,028,737 | 51,956,684 87,138,955 
Brewerless.c.. naan vines 63 8,311 | 23,888,605 | 42,018,271 | 105,073,118 | 149,409,487 
Distilled liquors........... 20 4,121 | 10,555,240 | 30,115,026 | 56,439,577 88, 413, 413 
IWINneS ac. Cer e cee 27 527 1,498,119 4,648,035 5,194, 167 9,957,928 
Canning and Processing— 
Fish processing!............ 591 | 11,842 | 18,722,240 | 79,959,218 | 46,691,639 | 128,423,853 
Fruit and vegetable prepar- 
ALIONS hom. rewaene het ee 444 | 14,893 | 24,561,151 | 94,443,794 | 64,278,160 | 161,091,734 
Dairy Products— 
Butter and cheese.......... 1,806 | 21,022 | 41,951,621 | 250,017,648 | 74,353,823 | 330,709,143 
Cheese, processed.......... 20 808 1,791,831 | 15,628,483 6,759,017 22,480, 266 
Condensed milk........... 33 1,541 3,372,082 | 41,555,660 | 12,072,897 55,026, 644 
Dairy products, other...... 46 767 1,509,003 5,128,082 3,683,172 9,067,707 
Grain Mill Products— 
Feeds, stock and poultry, 

PREPATE moc aeecdeate ces siei 568 5,191 | 10,645,384 | 128,513,344 | 25,089,531 | 155,324,874 
Heedtmillsicacs ese aac 685 1,453 1,891,370 | 19,329,411 3,725,929 23,576, 765 
HlOursmills tye saeton seco e 118 4,903 | 11,917,625 | 213,755,757 | 31,836,800 | 247,107,775 
Foods}, breakfast:.2.. 5-5... 20 1,148 2,712,299 8, 836, 478 9,930,989 19,095,086 

Meat Products— 
Animal oils and fats....... 14 292 731,936 1,798, 600 1,071,524 3,076,049 
Sausage and sausage casings 77 901 1,863,027 9,494,027 3,792,368 13,479,118 
Slaughtering and meat- E 
PACKING halen awe 157 | 20,522 | 54,532,037 | 645,353,830 | 107,701,364 | 757,048,355 
Miscellaneous Food Indus- 

tries— 

Conteetionenyn.aseecsctee «se 207 | 10,854 | 18,451,058 | 54,520,295 | 49,223,151 | 104,853,748 
Sugarire fining: sees cman 12 3,919 9,535,834 | 109,713,103 | 31,939,788 | 144,872,567 
Macaroni and kindred prod- 

IGE) tis otera anes caer 16 554 1,147,773 4,006, 110 2,985,477 7,100, 943 
Malt and malt products.... 13 |) 

Starch and glucose......... 9 i 8,897 | 18,829,185 | 171,031,828 | 59,308,765 | 233,039,610 
Miscellaneous foods, n.e.s.. 299 

Totals, Food! and Beverages.| 8,401 | 167,664 | 346,714,443 |2,102,437,260 | 885,322,008 | 3,029,810,604 
1Excludes fish processing in Newfoundland. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1950—continued 


Group and Industry 


Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products— 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
Tobacco, processing and pack- 


Totals, Tobacco and To- 
bacco Products........... 


Rubber Products— 
Rubber goods (including foot- 
wear) 


Totals, Rubber Products. . 


See Cee mew ewww e ree eecees 


Leather Products— 
Footwear, leather............ 
Gloves and mittens, leather. . 
Leather tanning....... sey ee 
Belting, leather...... es oF 
Boot and shoe findings, 

USE CY i Se pd gle ae a 
Miscellaneous leather goods. . 


Totals, Leather Products. . 


Textile Products (except 
Clothing)— 

Cotton Goods— 
Wotton-thread 22... 4 2%.. 
Cotton yarn and cloth..... 
Miscellaneous cotton goods. 

Synthetic textiles and silk.... 

Woollen Goods— 

-« Carpets, mats and rugs.... 
Woollen cloth...........:.. 
Wroollen“varn® s35..2.3 2 ie: 
Miscellaneous woollen goods 

Other Primary. Textiles— 
Dyeing and finishing of 

textiles, 635. 825.0052 3 wee 
Narrow fabrics............ 
Miscellaneous Textile Prod- 
ucts— 
Awnings, tents and sails.... 
Bags, cotton and jute...... 
Cordage, rope and twine... 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other 
«coated fabrics::.3..... 6. 

Miscellaneous Textile Goods— 

Automobile accessories, 
PAtlOTI C2 serce ece va SS enh ‘aes 

Embroideries, pleating, 
hemstitching, etc........ 

Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s. 


Totals, Textile Products 
(except Clothing)......... 


Clothing (Textile and Fur)— 
Knitted Goods— 
Meret yo tats. Sarees. oy. Bh 
Other knitted goods....... 
Men’s, Women’s and Child- 
ren’s Clothing— 
Clothing, children’s factory 
Clothing, men’s factory... . 
-Clothing, women’s factory. 
Clothing contractors, men’s 
Clothing contractors, wo- 


a (| |e 


Estab- Fin Salaries 
lish- loseas and 
ments | POY Wages 
No. No. $ 
53 8,503 | 19,511,951 
15 1,819 3,116, 967 
68 | 10,322 | 22,628,918 
61 | 21,812] 54,262,864 
61 | 21,812 | 54,262,864 
292 | 20,785 | 34,710,042 | 
76 2,075 2,792,326 
70 | 4,399 | 10,345,085 
16 179 884,775 | 
25 | 408 792, 938 
268 5,144 8,784,511 
747 | 32,990 | 57,809,677 
6 831 1,634, 204 
51 | 26,967 | 55,220,043 
10 632 1, 627, 210 
47 | 17,955 | 40,111,600 
21 1,656 | 3,818,724 
85 9,159 | 18,655,626 
49 4,235 7,887,318 
46 | 2,307] 5,680,765 
46 2,459 5,481,251 
42 2,058 3,918,533 
115 1,429 2,437, 604 
32 1,267 | 2,335,332 
10 1,370 3,030, 188 
15 2,351 | 6,638,152 
8 726 1,681,547 
128 1,639 2,914, 698 
135 3,287 6, 102,347 
846 | 80,328 | 169,175,142 
121 | 11,329 | 21,150,344 
172 | 13,926 | 22,991, 182 
154 5, 505 8,281, 140 
566 | 32,853 | 59,301,388 
914 | 28,981 | 55,864,122 
131 3,254 | 4,906,750 
ri 1,709 2,319, 633 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


62, 681, 958 
59,928, 221 


59, 684, 259 
5,381, 660 
40,923,465 
1,159, 278 


1,782,762 
12,285,771 


121,217,195 


5,084, 454 
157, 835,813 
5, 441/006 
55,518, 508 


7,506, 660 
39,029,349 


27,022, 684 
20, 690, 734 


2,974,977 
6,462,522 


5,072,890 
28,031, 738 
10, 989, 236 


16,618, 156 


3,172,158 
2,337,271 


412, 682,853 


’ 


20,918,741 


47,804,653 | 


15,936, 291 
122, 603,415 
102,712,875 

672, 536 


130,601 


18,894, 697 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products Products 

$ $ 
59,383,685 | 122,429, 151 
5,792,169 | 65,901,372 
65,175,854 | 188,330,523 
134,061,761 | 239,184,510 
134,061,761 | 239,184,510 
50,717,873 | 110,968,680 
3°991.715 9.421, 662 
17;079.777 | 59,093,493 
711,754 1,894 298 
1,254,936 | 3,082,922 
13,663,372 | 26,101,958 
87,419,427 | 210,563,013 
5,387,351 | 10,574,641 
95,309,562 | 257,383,892 
3'093,536 8,636,864 
87,763,220 | 147°047,995 
7,737,447 | 15,488,975 
28'269.911 | 68,679,643 
12'814'801 | 40.378.379 
11,732,880 | 32.8127348 
8,468,122 | 12,353,630 
7,073,722 | 13,703,678 
3,576,053 8,741,830 
4,943,812 | 33. 062/539 
6,271,560 | 17,459,571 
13,174,074 | 30,283,848 
3, 238, 748 6,451,047 
4,932, 694 7,302,217 
11,769,268 | 30,901,588 
315,556,761 | 741,262, 685 
36,442,064 | 58,026,696 
39,410,756 | 88,199,070 
13,365,856 | 29,398,386 
103,346,165 | 226,659,057 
91,419,056 | 194,636,469 
5,733,237 6,478, 408 
2,930, 908 3,092, 690 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 


Standard Classification Basis, 1950—continued 


ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Group and Industry ee and of Value of Value of 
eed Ss Wages Materials Products Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) — 
concluded 
Miscellaneous Clothing— 
COrsets takin sions 3,219 4,741,557 7,358, 186 9,533,613 16, 947,544 
Fur dressing and dyeing.... 1, 633 3,420,496 1,294, 259 5,062,481 6,514,772 
Hur gOOCSis cence cess 6,329 | 14,596,702 | 38,309,241 | 23,425, 230 61,930,099 
Gloves and mittens, fabric. 818 1,097,519 2,017,324 1,820, 674 3,856, 712 
Hats and caps...........--- 4,825 9,260,609 | 11,379,834 | 14,471,360 26,082,396 
Oiled and waterproofed 
Clothing. teenie eel 475. 919,973 2,149, 227 2,047, 230 4,204, 902 
Clothing? nes pen ae eee 1,392 2,371, 932 4, 269, 989 3,880, 993 8, 187, 133 
Totals, Clothing (Textile 
ands Fur) 2 eee aeee 116,248 | 211,223,347 | 377,552,172 | 352,889,623 | 734,214,334 
Wood Products— 
Wornitures ssa se este ce he eee 97,259 | 57,111,744 | 79,803,630 | 90,624,200 | 172,331, 144 
Saw and Planing Mills— 
Flooring, hardwood........ 1,676 3,397,211 7,640, 268 6,553,455 14,362, 553 
Sash, door and planing mills 19,128 | 36,924,630 | 96,907,258 | 61,711,765 | 160,719,698 
Sawmills.iCss orcas 58,722 | 111,492,079 | 252,321,608 | 239, 225, 162 496, 948,398 
Veneers and plywoods..... 6,539 | 14,159,579 | 24,180,290 | 29,774,688 54,429, 132 
Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts— 
Boxes and baskets, wood.. 3,710 6, 283 , 873 9,661,539 9,769, 640 19, 742,424 
Coffins and caskets......... 1335 2,476,332 3,415, 739 3, 834,332 7,358, 725 
Other Miscellaneous Wood 
Industries— 
Beekeepers’ and poultry- 

men’s supplies............ 63 112,424 207, 204 307, 626 528,590 
Cooperages ss cto ktee eee 867 1,489,344 3,149,870 1, 946, 627 5,179, 255 
Fixcelsior cseants oie eee 169 275, 260 306, 119 410,909 738, 293 
Lasts, trees and shoe find- 

WNOSto on ee aoe Meter eos 542 985,916 7038 , 863 1,438, 156 2,171, 244 
Woodenware..........-+e6- 653 1,051,037 1,013, 621 1,571, 248 2,623, 632 
Wood turning........-..-.- 1, 282 2, 200, 608 2,453,375 3,444,210 6,012, 782 
Miscellaneous wood prod- 

TICES 21.6. Sox sai ma ioeite clase 4,224 8,365,088 | 28,800,619 | 13,241,492 42,718, 623 

Totals, Wood Products..... 126,169 | 246,325,125 | 510,565,003 | 463,853,510 | 985,859,493 
Paper Products— 
Boxes and bags, paper........ 13,302 | 28,551,880 | 83,841,035 | 55,813,164 | 140,656,880 
Pulpand paper sae sae oe 52,343 | 169,246,531 | 373,882,762 | 511,142,983 | 954, 137,651 
Roohne papel ee ee ee eee 2,509 6,049,692 | 19,606,931 | 21,112,822 41,358, 714 
Miscellaneous paper goods.... 9,365 | 21,349,335 | 63,929,898 | 50,042,383 | 114,990,880 
Totals, Paper Products..... 77,519 | 225,197,438 | 541,260,626 | 638,111,352 1,251,144, 125 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries— 
Commercial Printing— 
Printing and bookbinding... 22,385 | 51,452,604 | 48,228,108 | 84,863,318 | 184,277,139 
Trade composition......... 5 697 2,082,957 311, 228 3,026, 165 3,368, 743 
Engraving, Stereotyping and 
Allied Industries— 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping............ 4,289 13, 427,006 4,767,448 19, 768, 348 24,801,086 
bithopraphyiacecems. noel 4,345 | 11,469,554 | 13,747,060 | 20,625,082 34,578, 269 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing and publishing.... 26,743 | 68,951.989 | 50,628,704 | 129,018,312 | 181,361,391 
Publishing (only) of peri- 
Odieals: By eee aes 4,666 6,985,527 | 17,827,679 | 16,797,608 34, 625, 287 
Totals, Printing, Publish- 
ing and Allied Industries. 63,125 | 154,369,637 | 135,510,227 | 274,098,833 413,011,915 


een | eee | eee enn | aS | | SS ea ae aS 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1950—continued 


Group and Industry 


Tron and Steel Products— 


Agricultural implements 
Boilers and plate work 
Bridge building and structural 

PUOOIN eG Meee say. bakes 


er ey 


Hardware, tools and cutlery. 


Heating and cooking appar- 


ee ed 


a a ey 


Machinery, household, office 


RU SUPA t: ketal. cess 
Machinery, industrial 


Primary iron and steel....... 
Sheet metal products........ 
Wire and wire goods......... 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 


progucts).s.-)- 


Totals, 


Iron and Steel 
Products....... 


eee eee ee ene 


eeoseceesrooes 


coer eee ecoee 


eee ecco eoes 


eeeceoereecos 


Totals, Transportation 


Equipment 


seco serene 


ee ad 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metal 


Products....... 


Electrical 
Supplies— 


atteries......... 


Totals, Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies... 


Cee la CB ar re Tar) 


Apparatus and 


ee 


eeeee 


see ee ee 


seoeeeeee 


lish- 


No. 


Estab- 


ments 


ployees 


16, 223 
6, 223 


7,434 
17,567 
12,513 


8,780 
5,831 
1, 458 


9,066 
19,389 
29,051 
17,049 

8, 259 


5, 685 


43 , 284, 686 
17,904,443 


22,382,499 
47,718,307 
29,840, 967 


21,190,491 
13, 481, 205 
3,925, 299 


22,760,785 
51, 447,438 
85,411, 927 
42,630, 287 
22,051, 692 


14, 214, 723 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


149, 500, 240 
60,089, 965 


82,003, 268 
142,361,845 
88, 994, 584 


73,445, 545 
29,716, 632 
8, 669,995 


86, 408, 148 
160,391, 298 
340,540,042 
171,946, 702 

86, 606, 837 


43,709,377 


SSS SS eS | | ee 


164,528 


438,244,749 


1,524,384,478 


ee rn i ee fe 


10,549 
1,090 
1,469 
1, 283 

29,355 

19,719 

29,257 

11,454 


30,174,821 
2,748,084 
2,639, 700 
2,653, 830 

94,414,819 

56,092,273 

73,356, 659 

28,356, 192 


55, 174, 921 
8, 286, 198 
5, 628, 858 

10,120,115 

675, 867, 467 
226, 539,375 
194, 286, 237 
63, 676, 556 


aT eae) | cm (a a oe | SC 


104,176 


290, 436,378 


1,239,579,727 


a a a (a fe | een a ee Ieee 


218 


5, 434 
8,932 
6, 299 


19, 863 
3,557 


595 


13, 990, 132 
22,893, 180 
13,784,710 


58, 748 , 362 
8,620,347 


1,498, 865 


55,372,092 
126, 200, 549 
53,310,540 


669, 882, 806 
52, 100,390 


3, 885, 437 


rr rrr ee 


536 


44,680 


119,535, 596 


960,751,814 


eae eee ee ef 


2,174 
20,825 
8,499 
9,518 


19, 246 


5,555,442 
57,380,065 
20,047, 764 
22,843, 556 


49,507, 238 


34,557, 606 
187, 758 , 282 
66,597, 406 
120,929, 701 


170, 735,391 


ec cm Ve) (ee 


60,262 


155,334, 065 


Cost Net 
of Value of 
Materials Products 
$ $ 

79,123,750 | 68,356,009 
20,982,184 | 38,316,036 
36,659,245 | 44,375,281 
60, 200, 601 78,528,361 
28,461,423 | 59,020,055 
30,396,219 | 41,962,782 
8,672,544 20,423,450 
2,834, 950 5, 685, 633 
40,270,243 | 45,288,289 
55,504,674 | 102,901,482 
159, 282,919 | 154,542,373 
92,352,260 | 77,559,028 
29,349,168 | 55,867,936 
18,242,012 | 24,233,563 
662,332,192 | 817,060,278 
18,149,951 | 35,815,827 
3,968,822 4,175, 674 
2,119,112 3,404,180 
4,394, 644 5, 616, 258 
388,496,630 | 284,785,098 
122,088,705 | 101,516,705 
110,373, 110 79, 756, 161 
25,242,491 | 37,101,496 
674,833,465 | 552,171,399 
29,005,550 | 25,278,370 
82,380, 983 42,010, 862 
30,210,609 | 22,779,637 
428,697,787 | 202,711,781 
35,161,532 | 16,146,778 
1, 235,327 2,611, 962 
606,691,788 | 311,539,390 
21,202,084 | 13,014,927 
73,966,855 | 112,101,686 
31,257,857 | 34,881,499 
59,570,593 | 60,470,530 
74,308,638 | 94,667,534 
260,306,027 | 315,136,176 


580,578,386 


a i ee ae ee 


638 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1950—continued 


Group and Industry 


Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Abrasives, artificial.......... 
Asbestos products..........-. 
Cementoncem nn tsicoetrire ses oc 
Cement products...........- 
oe products from domestic 


Glass and glass products..... 
Gypsum products.........+-+ 
ae en eae Rare Ss 


vetbiieneceta Sielleye) ceteue 6 (ee & 6/0/5656) 4, 


Stone oe ee oo 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products........... 


Totals, Non-metallic Min- 
eral Products.. 


Products of Petroleum and 
Coal— 

Coke and gas products....... 

Petroleum products.......... 


Totals, Products of Petrol- 
eum and Coal 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Acids, alkalies and salts..... 
Fertilizers... ¢..ss-heeccsae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations Ga lscepats, suave SEE oe re 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers 
Primary plastics..........++. 
Soaps, washing compounds 
and cleaning preparations.. 
Toilet preparations.........-. 
eretablelousses.peeenr ec 
Miscellaneous Chemical 
Industries— 
IA dHesi Ves -44..5e soe tte 
Coal tar distillation........ 
Gases, compressed 


a Cy 


ie fouete: offs mile) ae: ees, wiecere) ees apne 


Polishes and dressings..... 
Miscellaneous chemical 
PIOducts, 1.6.85. . c0s. 09 = 


Totals, Chemicals and 
Allied Products......... 


Miscellaneous Industries— 
Brooms, brushes and ee 
Fountain pens and pencils. . 
Musical instruments.......... 
Plastic products:.....:....... 
Scientific and _ professional 

EQUIDMENE.. 2.2 - eres a 
Sporting goods. (75...0..0 2 
Moys-and! GAMeSwes spc. curse eax 
Typewriter supplies.......... 
Miscellaneous Industries— 

ea flowers and feath- 


ee ee ee 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


7,359,351 
3,890, 249 
5, 296, 587 
9,986, 660 


9,037, 649 


5,319,493 
15,632,414 
2,824, 882 
2,829,511 
1,676,345 

434,761 
5,730,817 


2,361,691 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


12,541,899 
“6,904,017 
6,504,314 
17,884, 702 


676, 729 


3,670,791 
19,198,095 
7,974, 202 
789,328 
1,343, 157 
336,535 
6,589, 627 


6,755, 209 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


17,965, 645 

6,396,016 
23,091, 104 
21,939,410 
17, 135, 634 


10, 660, 273 
27, 255, 248 


12,437, 492 
6,444, 663 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


——————— 


$ 


32,836,573 
13,818,919 
38,200,513 
41,197,382 


21,790,888 
15,095,524 


49, 659, 133 
17,879,508 


19, 889,745 
13,692,675 


[PE | SE eee ee eee eee reas cee ae remreree) cement meson | fisorer Ser T= SFP ee 


"92,380,410 


91,168, 605 


168,377,747 


286,541,363 


Pech) RR Aa ee RCRA eer a 


13, 867,772 
30,557, 596 


58,062, 102 
384,356,381 


37,117,546 
107,371, 118 


104, 609, 907 
511,516,392 


es | eee en ee mer bere el Ri ena Snel (ac eee ST 


ae Se | ee 


Estab- 
Halos |e qeoke 
ments Dios 
No. No. 
19 2,603 
15 1, 656 
8 1,793 
431 4,536 
134 3,793 
38 2,209 
106 6,444 
10 1,158 
43 1,150 
13 691 
5 175 
165 2,429 
58 966 
1,045 29,603 
30 belek 
46 10,056 
46 15,177 
28 6,020 
36 3,200 
210 7,524 
109 5,929 
14 1,392 
142 Bp 
98 - 1,862 
15 792 
28 669 
11 457 
50 1, 240 
30 796 
54 782 
208 7,024 
1,033 41,475 
90 2,426 
18 ibs ales 
27 1,322 
98 | 3,195 
97 4,810 
70 1,897 
56 1,624 
7 427 
38 709 
33 | 1,698 


44,425,368 


18,039,492 
9,422,571 


16,637, 745 
14,569,020 
3' 965,070 


10,339, 733 
3, 423,935 
2,155,085 


1,723,015 
1,274,395 
3,239,598 
2,230,151 
1,714,614 


18,059,979 


106,794, 403 


4,456,795 
2,421,360 
2,718, 267 
6,051, 615 


11,842, 620 
3,974, 588 
3,032, 658 

911, 674 


975,887 


3,529,893 


442,418, 483 


30,327,614 
33,349, 706 


24, 621,090 
49,870,382 
14,000, 584 


34,749, 803 


7,679, 500 
40, 213, 298 


5,086, 086 
6,057,087 
1,873,977 
4,570,554 
6,325, 223 


48, 980,837 


307,705, 741 


7,352,157 


10, 948. 140 
13,378,949 
3° 786,214 
4°371, 643 
2,174,991 
960, 508 


3,455,976 


144, 488, 664 


48,527,331 
33, 650, 995 


51,098, 692 
42,446,323 


16,124,381 


30, 205, 104 
13, 181, 259 
6, 289, 183 


4,228,461 
3,342,970 
10,370, 288 
5,567, 213 
6,976,614 


45,157,897 


317,166, 711 


8,745,877 
5,385,851 
4,200, 680 
11,828,581 


17, 980, 249 
5,476,090 
4,983,448 
1,998,895 
1, 688, 243 


6, 239, 707 


616,126,299 


ee 


87,494,365 
68, 996,819 


76,372, 691 
92,999, 193 
30, 728 ,353 


66,048, 105 
20, 950, 830 
47,026,547 


9,679,396 
10,033, 238 
12,737,319 
10,217,715 
13,377,393 


100, 208, 546 


a Ee 


646,870,510 


pelioaacdig ite attic eats || MIR a bee Se Pe 


16, 222, 134 
8,872,151 
7,484,069 

23,041,794 


31, 656, 295 
9,381,517 
9,445,710 
4, 205, 208 
2,660, 946 


9,776, 532 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1950—concluded 


Estab- Fm Salaries Cost Net Gross 
- Group and Industry lish- ] and of Value of Value of 
ments | Pioyees Wages Materials Products Products 
; No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Miscellaneous Industries— 

concluded 
Riandles7 hic a tee J) 3. 13 228 427, 644 853, 846 1,172,015 2,051,937 
air voodsi wee) 19 148 294,541 901,165 502,378 1,409, 648 
Ico; artificidls 52 ooo.) S. 65 794 1,764,456 157,450 3,690,541 4,368,709 
Lamps, electric, and lamp 

SOS RNs ee ie a8 49 1,159 2 ol. 637- 3,443, 998 3,551, 928 7,059, 218 
Models and patterns....... Ov 289 782,378 244,078 1,093,310 ' 1,359,581 
Pipes, lighters and other 

smokers’ supplies........ 14 356 736,926 1,039,719 1,987,564 3,049, 293 
Signs, electric, neon and 

ObNer ess: sus coon 64 1,569 3,874,776 2,801, 486 7,531, 833 10,504,340 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 

and’ metal: s6".05, 5.0: 47 590 1,338,079 607, 627 1,965,052 2,599, 427 
Statuary, art goods and 

Mavelticstescw een unt A 107 932 1,551,905 1,377,353 2,415, 993 3,832,543 
Umabrelians esse ee at 6 175 296, 985 627,489 517, 480 1,148,297 
Miscellaneous industries, 

ep aCe ra apes be Nee PD Pare 1,738 8,295,191 2,379, 224 6,673,070 9, 183, 253 
Totals, Miscellaneous 

Industries.............. 1,007 | 27,219 | 56,409,875 67,469,334 | 99,628,735 | 169,312,602 

Grand Totals!.......... 35,942 |1,183,297 |2,771,267,435 7,538,534,532 |5,942,058,229 |13,817,526,381 


a a EE a ete 


1 Excludes fish processing in Newfoundland. 


: 12. 


Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1950 


rw 


Group and Commodity 


Unit of 
Measure 


Bet. : Cs | eae 


Food— 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


See ewer sresesrseseees 


ee ee re re 


Quantity 


206,382,392 


263, 664, 755 
146, 471,572 


24,825,094 
477,716 
1,744, 639 


20,332,969 
493, 753, 989 
33, 296, 901 
22,717,126 
102, 171,567 
82,097,340 
65, 264, 673 
36,019, 767 
266, 229, 659 
1,005,522, 570 
68, 691,977 
288,099, 630 
144,339,392 


122,006, 753 
75,825, 160 
131,067, 124 
1,323,009, 691 
111,800, 632 


Value 


$ 


61,170,160 
185,329,813 
145,411,443 

46,780,865 

78,509,424 

26,.026, 026 

30,007,328 
138, 285, 763 

61,703,412 
187,511,836 

57,838,390 

5,909,425 

34, 611,112 

17,170, 686 

14, 679, 936 

29,011, 583 

20,577,006 
119, 754, 753 
393,058,571 

23, 138,911 

32, 273,514 

95, 677,042 

13,614,810 

26,631,827 

29,878,321 

36,423,850 
121,554,207 

95, 592, 294 
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12.Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1950—continued 


Unit of 


Group and Commodity Moachic Quantity Value 
A SS eee ee ee ee ae 
$ 
Drink and Tobacco—! 
Aerated, waters: cans <ocece nts tie oon Stee R and Re REMG he 98 gal. 102, 709, 068 74,115,406 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (sales).......0seeeceeecccrececereues ss 171,055, 633 238, 708 , 555 
Cigatettes sacs (tae e ge tenctionytmne Ferree res ea psemabe tes: 000 17,311,062 266, 521,398 
Cire eed nccle FN Een op Rw EE eg APPT EG eT SS 198, 987 14, 467,354 
Spirits, potable, sold (net BALES) Mika dae Peepiiceie sa 6c oli aie sine o Pr. gal. 18, 209, 143 80,881,981 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking PMG hCnilites Sop 5 nomen SroH en aes 1c lb. 29,504,906 55,913, 509 
Tobacco, raw leaf, processed.......-..+seeeeeeeseeresenescesss . 125,368,981 65, 907, 261 
Wine, soldcha ak srtaeen casera meta eole (mp Worn Nadie rita Dire = imp. gal. 4,458, 837 9,870, 234 
Clothing— 
Coats and overcoats, men’s, youths’ and women’s, Clothueenree No. 2,393,421 57, 402, 434 
Coats, fur and fur-lined.........++-seseeesresegetee eerste nents ¥ 205, 142 48, 124, 664 
Coats, short (including windbreakers, mackinaws, parkas, 
leather coats) Gte: ic cain Peake Meee => na lenam ten nr Sy sane! 2 doz. 247,272 20, 298, 148 
Dresses, women’s and misseS’........++-+sseeerreeeereseeceees No. - 16,319,973 73, 661,353 
Footwear, leather...........s.crecccecseeeecececesers cere cscs Ay: ws 103,059, 694 
HoatwearyTUDDeEr sc ee ccww kal peninisis ate 8 ee 21 aiome we We nny wwe eine pr. 15,171,491 32, 722, 687 
Gloves and mittens, all kinds. ..........---seeeeesesrecrsreces doz. pr. 1,895, 468 15,628, 554 
Hats and caps, men’s and boys’.......-.+eseseeeeeereeceeceees doz. 586, 250 9,770,023 
Hats, women’s and children’s.........++-see+ssrseeeerrets sees ome 460, 769 12,826,972 
Hosiery: all kinds:c.53.5,5.. SUh-ha sank Bee esa eee doz. pr. 9,335,010 62, 489, 946 
Shirts, fine, work and sport........---.seceeecee erste cree cesses doz. 1,712,119 42,597,676 
Sport suits, slacks and other sport clothing, 1.€.8.......++++++++ = os 11,380,866 
Suits, men’s and youths’, fine OO LIGTI erate oer chereeteickersherehsctaters No. 1, 641,619 52,814, 646 
Under wend ison 25d kaneis cheeses eb late Hom iaaaeectaiain eee Se doz. 4, 229,006 33,365, 735 
Personal Utilities— : 
Bags, hand and hand luggage.......--+seeeeesreeerereeseresees 13, 400, 862 
Jewollenys<0 a3 cuacid oe see gears wmaioas «ota Bee aio 16,398, 767 
Pianos, organs and partS.........-eesee cree eres ence eres en esse 4,573,777 
Plated ware, all kinds............s.cseecececeeeeseseerereeeees 15,454,448 
Radio sets and acceSSOrieS........-++eeeeeeee iE tne er i 47,349,521 
Soom en aS oie g arco ete en eens FA arnt omega SS Gis 39, 664, 238 
Boonting OOUS! oscec ssw rie eds eames ewe ne Hp Ae se ticles oe hose 10,305,379 
Toilet preparations and perfuMes....... 6. eee e eee eerie eee meets bee on 20,080,509 
Toys and QAMES..........scererscreseussnsesrcnsenacrerescess af at 14,352,935 
House Furnishings— 
Blankets, all kinds... .......-.+--seccsesesetseresenesregeseres 13, 639, 280 
Brooms and household brushes.........-.+++++eereereseseeerres 11, 226, 406 
Carpets, mats and rugs........-.2+.-eergertsseecertrete esse ses 14,904, 446 
Furniture, household, including beds and couches...........-«- 89, 988, 100 
TEEDHON WAT ni dose eae Blea a Ba netth ee ae els eletoete cele eas + ; 12; 121, 733 
MattresseS.+....-.---20--9: Win Soi Riley tae W 90h een ne arenas et ate eae ts; 1 16, 140, 184 
Mops, floor and dust... .....--c:ese-seereeeersesenececdeoerees doz. 245, 536 1,859, 358 
Springs, bed and other CUrnitlTe tls ost desde ae aoe ae aes 13, 767, 933 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and P88). soso cline: sleds ty sone ses 42,985,349 
Books and Stationery— 
Advertising matter, printed............-seere reset eee ersences 31,877,381 
Books and catalogues, printed............seeeee rere eres eceeee 23 , 038,373 
Circular letters, bank notes, etc., DLINLO ooictrd wow stdie ei gahcle apis ote 22,981, 974 
Periodicals, printed by publishers— 
Gross revenue from advertising. ....-...+.sseeeee cere rere ces 127,491,383 
Subscriptions and sales. .....--..seeseeeere creer este eee ees 55,526,412 
Periodicals, printed for publishers..........++++seresreeeeceeee 20, 509, 030 
Sheet forms, commercial, printed........-.-.++sseeseereereeee 31,969, 550 
Transportation Equipment— 
Aircraft, including parts and repairs.......-+;++eseseereeeer eee 34,443, 711 
Automobile parts and accessories, including tires, etc.........- eee 393, 048 , 000 
Automobiles, commercial.........-.. ++: sees eeee cere e ee ee cess No. 105, 258 151, 285,051 
Automobiles, passenger..........0- seer eee r etter tence reece cnces “é 284,076 447, 029, 182 
[2 PE ee try Detar Chin er Bc a Sar ee we 764 12,852,770 
Railway locomotives and parts........--..+seecreeee reer cress a se 31,054,879 
Ships and ship repairs...........-seeeceeeereteeenet ene senseees 69, 723, 186 
Miscellaneous, including bicycles, boats, canoes, etGiscRee eee 8,471, 116 


1 Includes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits. 
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_12.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 


Manufacturing Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1950—concluded 


Group and Commodity  iradit Quantity Value 
$ 
Miscellaneous— 

Ou EO PERNIM Oe Loar hie nde ed oe eh ton 171, 684 18,513, 607 
Pons Cae Sata SITUS So gots. kee Pe Rr ta No. 114, 502, 864 29, 252, 868 

RMP EON rer enee Roate et hr oh ley PY cv Susie syinae Hol Pigcn succeeds han ante a 30, 880, 998 
Bars, iron and steel, hot rolled (sold)..............00cccucceeee ton 552,006 56, 694, 325 
Beem tres: BIBOETIG, ONO DAriG me 5 31,047, 494 
Blooms, billets, slabs and sheet bars (sold) net ton 362, 905 25, 304, 261 
Dover, heating and powers 6). FIP A i ea SNe, y2 14,915,498 
Oe Rag VESTS Sane e ga A rie pol Ree an > a 105, 964, 836 
Oxon. WOOUEI. Mace: Meee ee eee 12,302,272 
Calcium and sodium compounds...:.:. 0.0000... oeccccseccnueus Ps 34,576, 856 
SMMC OND FOR IGGH ABLO 5... yc ccs occ oc as ck eae ak = 53, 784, 846 
uawiogs, areal nae tor agley oie ec Shae gears ton 271,063 | 44,054,509 
RO ROMA OUSO on te Sees Bee Roe ce ae a ea Pe nary a i) 3,964, 676 56, 984,021 
ROGCGHEIN DINGS 7 tee anes ety, Weare hae oe cd Cos So te Ty z a 149, 819, 530 
Enamels, lacquers and varnishes...................ceeeece--. oS fie, 42,449, 196 
EES B Jon aia Ra ee Aa Ad Ro Ya Sy AABN ee ee lb. 129, 985,358 16,970,844 
Perm iunploments and parts... cc. 2s. . PR avA Sos bo oc us dckwaml oh, S 141,674,000 
Pere ee, Wiser BGG. GLO? cca oo conc cect keen eee eS sf 14, 906, 889 

RSLEBON eter Rea Oe ees Pista cokes a kat Ta ee eae M cu. ft. 25,574, 110 28,044, 761 
Gases, compressed and liquefied... . oo. cic ics own ces cenune. 3 4 19, 148,000 
LU Sen | 4S i SEES ih Roles Ca Ronee Te imp. gal. | 1,600,095, 904 269, 252,387 
Reeranl TTR NG ENGIN od. cemcns giro ho oa ec eh ee Be oes dhe ee 23 32,143,748 
Hardware. builders’ and other... .. 22... 0. oi coccsseceecs... aie ele 31,069, 225 
Ment her wshoes' cnn. pee ce Awasldeet. ances Uke. sans lb 89,420,972 42,923,051 
MeuMMOCr, TOUsmrand planedur cit. osc ech ee ee bie 515,505, 765 
Machinery, industrial, household and business, and parts =e 439, 146,345 
Medicines and pharmaceuticals... . <2... ...0.0s00ce00scceck cen bas z 68, 254,712 
MMR TS Mears wee Pace). adh stene ei. > fescac ata! saownc ein imp. gal. | 1,541,584, 320 141,029, 797 

BING EU XOGSTOAC TOLUSG..4)5 78h ceed akon, sacs octet eee 34 10, 125, 933 35,573, 848 
RMT AMOAT OMA th cat. 5. <div ata dce.. « = pubs 9 aM. 5 As 104, 231, 690 
Paper, newsprint, wrapping and book.......................... 561,956, 976° 
Pipes and. fittings, iron and steel ..........0¢.0secceececcvescen - 29,071,514 
RPE DLA ALV en oe |X. Absa ate Sat ice Mai ee ene a8 nip 26, 663,527 
eee CECT EG CAG a: (si a aaa eg a late short ton 2,251,574 243,919, 947 
NRO AIS WLOOULIC. «sch. 8. ee Se ete ee een ed dct oe he ae 75,345,814 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished (sold) ton 362,905 25,304, 261 
pasn, doors and other millwork <0... 6. 6602.05 4 sasbcec ouch coe aa 57,452,725 
Scientific and professional equipment.......................... 31,656, 295 
Sheets, hoops, bands, strips, etc., iron and steel a 86, 253,049 
paneer ang roniery products. co. os. .) lies nevlaee. Pointe acc ms 669,882,806 
poun sayon fabrics and mixtures: .. oo... sicscscckt concede oe yd. 31,443, 132 26, 692, 725 

tee! ingots and castings (sold)... ...... 6... - 20s cae Pelee es net ton 313, 780 38, 652, 613 
Steel shapes erected, bridge, etc....,......... 0 ccc ccececcueee eed = 45, 612, 839 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills net ton 122,948 10,515, 280 
Synthetic yarn fabrics, continuous filament, including mixtures. yd. 87,398,775 60,354, 203 
CD Sy Set EE at tr en a ei eet lb. 28, 875,041 20,992,318 
Raye OMG AEE KEIR |, Siac ie ds PRS dc dles EE Daan te ens = i 25, 213, 634 
NAO RADE in. og aes aed einhs foi Ma AeA cle. see 20, 567, 968 
Wace wire rope and cable, sted]... -. 0s... .; sence eho. 29, 296,008 
Names-and cables cloctrical isc. sa. ser. codaau aoa vans anecdote whe “de 90, 858, 301 
Woollen cloth, woven and other. ...............ccccecccccccee yd 22,735,507 57,393 , 332 
Yarn, cotton, artificial silk, wool, etc. (made for sale) lb 115, 298, 782 125, 888, 264 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and of foreign origin 
is based on whether materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending 
upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes 
may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 

The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely 
produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods, 
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A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. The industries of the mineral group in 1950 employed 
the largest number of persons and paid out by far the highest amount in salaries 
and wages. The average salary and wage was $2,679 for the mineral group and 
$2,051 for the farm group. 


13.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Group, 1939, 1944, 1949 and 1950 


Year and Origin 
of Material Used 


1939 


HanrnmivOriginias aencets cee: 
Mineral origin 
Forest origin 
Marine: OLLo ins mesma 
Wildlife origin 
Mixed origin 


Pr 


i 


re 


a 


Grand Totals, 1939.... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops........ 
From animal husbandry 

. Totals, Farm Origin 


sone n eres 


Canadian origin 
Foreign origin 


eee eset eee 


1944 


WarnmOrig ings aceite 
Mineral origin 
HOLestOLigilan yee er 
Marmelorigine were bor 
Wildlife origin 
Mixed origin 


a 6 a;fe wists 5 elecacs 


eNeyreceue 8 Ws)" 6. 16. 6) whee 


Grand Totals, 1944.... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops........ 
From animal husbandry 


Totals, Farm Origin 


Canadian origin 
Foreign origin 


er 


1949 


MarinsOriginne ne eset eer 
Mineral origin 
Forest originewes set cee oe 
Marine originves: cscs. o-- 
Wildlife origin 
“Mixed origin 


a 


er 


Grand Totals, 1949.... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops....... 
From animal husbandry 

Totals, Farm Origin..... 

Canadian origin.......:. 

Foreign origin 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


24,805 


6,096 
4,107 


10,203 


28, 483 


6,307 
4,022 


10,329 


9,493 
836 


10,023 
5,936 
15, 467 
599 
663 

3, 104 


35,792 
“6,165 

3,858 
10,023 


9,204 
819 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


220, 210 
210, 752 
142,091 
5,369 
4,604 
75, 088 


658,114 


124, 708 
95,502 


220,210 


171, 460 
48,750 


287, 756 
634, 542 
186, 680 
9,664 
6,190 
98 , 050 


1,222,882 
164,514 
128, 242 
287, 756 


225,077 
62,679 


312,573 
453,960 
255, 671 

11,856 
. 8,370 
128,777 


1,171,207 
175, 715 
136,858 
312,573 


247, 762 
64,811 


Salaries Cost 
and of 
Wages Materials 
$ $ 

217,724, 965 778, 250, 125 
280,054, 303 669, 728, 573 
160,798,500) 244,944,997 
3, 638, 794 18,114, 698 
5, 396, 623 11,592,066 
70, 197, 968 113, 528,916 
737,811,153) 1,836, 159,375 
126,311,033} 410,994,461 
91,413,932} 367,255,664 
217,724,965| 778,250,125 
168, 260,771 630, 779, 223 
49,464,194 147,470, 902 
394,716,309] 1, 781,014,374 
1,208,779, 764| 2,258,796, 792 
278,171,969} 495,531,476 
10,327, 695 45,906, 542 
9,430,191 28,076,572 
128,195,442) 223,007,600 
2,029, 621,370] 4,832,333, 356 
226,751,705) 888,485,918 
167,964,604} 892,578,456 
394,716,309) 1, 781,014,374) 
303, 293,749] 1,507,501, 822 
91,422,560} 278,512,552 
608, 297,050) 2,664,102, 189 
1,147,317, 944| 2,652, 631,878 
562,316,999] 1,051, 100,174 
16, 969, 825 69, 090, 041 
18,008, 212 38,475,825 
238,980,627} 367,880,957 
2, 591,890,657) 6,843,231, 064 
348, 944,897| 1,414,938, 794 
259,352,153) 1,249, 163,395 
608,297,050) 2,664,102, 189 
473,274,682) 2,289,435, 804 
; 135,022,368} 374,666,385 


e 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


491, 620, 133 
598,024, 704 
297, 563, 280 
10,311,304 
8, 251,880 
125, 280, 600 


1,531,051, 901 


335, 287,457 
156, 332, 676 


491,620,133 


366, 146,937 
125,473,196 


870,995, 104 
2,312, 260, 844 
541,521,976 
22,066, 801 
15, 728, 926 
253, 202,359 


4,015, 776,010 
563 , 349,320 
307, 645, 784 
870,995,104 


668, 958, 344 
202,036, 760 


1,327,990, 992 
2,315, 722, 610 
1,158, 202,397 
41, 140,022 
28, 844, 758 
458, 665, 655 


5,330,566, 434 
863, 950, 508 
464,040,484 

1,327, 990, 992 


1,041, 245,310 
286, 745, 682 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


1,289, 993,021 
1,321, 444,094 
572,335,960 
28,816, 536 
19, 961,526 
242, 232,391 


3,474, 783, 528 


759, 964, 866 
530, 028, 155 


1,289,993, 021 
1,011, 294, 132 
278, 698, 889 


2,688, 731,415 
4,708, 104, 244 
1,082, 160, 284 
68 , 882,879 
43,985,177 
481,828,520 


9,073,692, 519 
1,477,008, 962 
1,211, 722,453 
2,688, 731, 415 


2, 202, 655, 904 
486,075,511 


4,042, 745,891 
5, 133,084,333 
2, 288,386, 108 
111,961, 148 
67, 646, 428 
835, 769, 392 


12,479, 593,300 
a | 
2,313, 027,879 
1, 729,718,012 
4, 042,745,891 
3,369,356, 461 


673,389, 43 
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13.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Group, 1939, 1944, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


,; 


San Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
7 oan ge lish- oe and of | Value of Value of 
ments | P!OY Wages Materials Products Products 
“No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1950 
Marta Originy  .. oc: dee. ckn §,865 309, 756 635,302,432] 2,844, 735,133 1,426, 866,631] 4,326,551, 169 
Mineral origin............ 6,038 460,749) 1,234,389, 646] 2,974, 681,340) 2,622,196, 220 5, 780, 180, 750 
worest Origin... .0.0......- 15,580 262,524 612,465,194) 1,182,568, 408 1,356, 295,347] 2,625,214, 447 
Haring origin............. 591 11,842 18, 722, 240 79,959, 218 46, 691, 639 128, 423, 853 
Waldite origin: 0 ie... Lk. 631 7,962 18,017, 198 39, 603, 500 28,487,711 68,444,871 
PITOOGOTISIR 0. as tw Oe okies 3,237 130, 464 252,370, 725 396, 986, 933 481, 520, 681 888,711,291 
Grand Totals, 1950....| 35,942] 1,183,297 2, 771,267,435] 7,518,534, 532) 5,962,058, 229 13, 817,526,381 
Farm Origin Group— 

From field crops........ 6,067} 177,449} 371,490,647] 1,537,016, 230 960,378,598} 2,534, 609, 064 
From animal husbandry| 3,798} 132,307 263,811,785) 1,307,718,903} 466,488,033] 1, 791,942,105 
Totals, Farm Origin..... 9,865 309, 756 635,302,432) 2,844,735, 133 1, 426,866,631 4,326,551,169 
Canadian origin......... 9,025 241,737 485,659,591} 2,381,302, 252 1,083, 252,802} 3,505, 792,122 
Foreign origin.......... 840 68,019 149, 642,841 463, 432,881 343, 613, 829 820, 759, 047 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Type of Ownership 


Figures showing the classification of manufacturing establishments by type of 
ownership are available from 1946, although the figures for that year are not strictly 
comparable with those for succeeding years owing to the later inclusion of the fish 
curing and packing industry. 


Of the 35,942 establishments operating in 1950, 1,319 in the periodical pub- 
lishing industry were not classifiable. Thus, the percentages for 1950 presented 
in Tables 14 and 15 are based on a total of 34,623 establishments. 


As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category, industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operation increases, as the following figures for 1950 show:— 


Average Percentage of 
Number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership 
per Establishments 

Establishment. _to the Total 
Pereper PTOUMGUR, Son of RoE es te eA Le, Cad Cue R. 11-2 63-9 
Printing, publishing and allied trades...................... 16-3 47-0 
Burana overages ee...) 8 Rs ee Se. bee 20-0 48-6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 27-0 32-9 
Non-metallic mineral products............................ 28-3 34-3 
iouning (textile and-fur)...) 2. 24 .2.45... od. once. 38-1 278 
Chemicals and allied products............................. 40-1 16-8 
Pee OrOOUCGS ss Rete tk ete IS BP oe 44.1 31-4 
dren and steel products. ::.......00c4seccss cdo oe 68-8 25-9 
Hon-terrous metal products. . .\. osc 00k... 0us.o0r cect... 83-4 27-0 
preetuee doxcept clothing). .'. 5. 3c... 6% wkchevcsu ses docdu be 94-9 27-5 
ES GUN 8 palin J Sa i lea ie a Sk Se a 146-8 9-5 
Tobacco and tobacco products............................ 151-8 39-7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......................... 157-8 14-4 
rensportation equipment... .... 06.6. .isse.ce cece cnc cues 173-3 33-3 
Products of petroleum and coal............................ 199-7 1-3 
MEO CORE F< ee rashes ietcicod decir Prec 357-6 8-2 
PRE ATHOUES ers kind cavt heres et eee 32-9 45-6 


I: 
| 
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14._Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries,! 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950, with 
Totals for 1946-50. 


nc Incor- 
Year, Province and Group gai dees Cae Coroners Total 
p.c. p.c. p.c. Dice p.c. 
1946 (estimated)..........es creer eee reese 47.3 16-0 33-4 333 100-0 
TOET. So Ae epee Ran Aer aeutes 46-4 16-1 34-3 3-2 100-0 
YGAS Cia Ge iret wae oeterain Ble igciore ts 46-2 16-4 34-4 3-0 100-0 
1949 sec 5 eee bee ne Sa oe Gace F Reenaber ar eke emp ote 46-0 15-8 35°3 2-9 100-0 
1950 
PROVINCE 

Newfoundland.....:c.2-0secceneeesesvees 65-3 21-6 13-0 0-1 100-0 
Prince Edward Island..........++-++++++ 52-5 16-1 22-3 9-1 100-0 
Noval SCOLLAM MN oe te tele sieiretal: eee) enreereys 51-8 17-0 28-6 2-6 100-0 
New Brunswick........--+-++ssseetreeee 57:3 11-6 28-0 3-1 100-0 
Quehet sonic oe 525 5 nel shame men ou ehees 50-4 11-6 33-5 4-5 100-0 
OntariO. soe a toe pales eae eer cs 40-0 16-1 41-4 2-5 100-0 
Manitobacma mica rece cat aha ike sieletoteys 39-8 15-7 42-4 2-1 100-0 
Saskatchewan.........0eeeeeeee eee eteee 55-8 13-3 25-0 5-9 100-0 
Albertaseniiteo.. behing css teres ees See 49-4 18-2 28-4 4-0 100-0 
British Columbia.......... ese diacetate 36-6 18-9 43-2 1:3 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 63-2 15:8 21-0 — 100-0 

Canada, 1956..ht anes baer 45-6 15-0 36-3 3-1 100-0 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverageS...-----+-see terres 48-6 11-5 27-5 12-4 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products......---.- 39-7 4-4 51-5 4-4 100-0 
Rubber products.......---+++s+eeeeee ee 8-2 9-8 82:0 © _— 100-0 
Leather products........-.--ssser rece ees 31-4 14-6 54-0 — 100-0 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 27-5 13-9 58-3 0-3 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)......-.--+.--++- 27°8 20-0 52-2 _ 100-0 
Wood products.......+--+eseeeeeeeeteess 63-9 17-4 18-5 0-2 - 100-0 
Paper products.......-..s+ssseee recess 9-5 4-2 86-3 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. 47-0 15-8 36:8 0-4 100-0 
Tron and steel products........----+++++> 25-9 15-8 58-1 0-2 — 100-0 
Transportation equipment.......-..-+-:- 33:3 14-5 52-2 — 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products........----+- 27-0 16-8 56-2 —_ 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........- 14-4 7:6 78-0 _ 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-- 34-3 17-3 48-3 0-1 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal........-. 1:3 i) 94-8 2-6 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products......-.... 16:8 6-4 76-4 0-4 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. . 32-9 15-2 51-9 —- 100-0 


dite ae ee 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 
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On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are by a very 
wide margin the most important factor in the employment field and establishments 
operating under individual ownership are not as important as their large numbers 
would seem to indicate. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries,! 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950, with 


Totals for 1946-50. 


. Individual | Partner- Incor- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Group O Sails chine ee tenis nth Total 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ESSEC IST Noes Nn ae oe i es 7-9 4-7 86-5 0-9 100-0 
ok AS ee eee Parone ee 7-5 4-5 87-0 1-0 100-0 
PRE Ne Pe oie ee Pe SS tile Lit, 7-1 4-4 87-5 1-0 100-0 
RMD SBA cs iero shane Re ad See, 6:8 4.2 88-0 1-0 100-0 
1950 
PROVINCE 
YS ES a 12-8 7°7 79-5 -- 100-0 
Prince Edward Island................... 22-2 10-4 61-1 6-3 100-0 
ET EON eels ae 11-4 5-1 82-0 1-5 100-0 
MePIMIS WACK Pon. on ccs Dekh cee ok 11-4 3-7 83-1 1-8 100-0 
SS eens wel wy OR Shy, 8-0 3-9 87-2 0-9 100-0 
eh eS Se pam 4-5 3°3 91-8 0-4 100-0 
0 SEES a ee ee 5:6 4-5 88-4 1-5 100-0 
SIERO WSIS) are. Pee Te 12-3 5-9 70-7 11-1 100-0 
Mc Rat eo dc 11-5 8-0 77-5 3-0 100-0 
aerate Columbia. :2.2.s....20..0..060.2 5-7 4-9 87-1 2-3 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 26°8 6:5 66-7 — 100-0 
Canada, 1950................... 6-3 3°9 88-8 1-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL Group 

feod and beverages............:........ 10-7 4-2 79-7 5-4 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products........... 1-1 0-4 95-5 3-0 100-0 
Rubber products...... oUt aaa ate ii mea 3 0-2 0-6 99-2 —_ 100-0 
Breather products..............0) 00 60..¢ 7°5 5-5 87-0 — 100-0. 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 2-6 1-9 95-5 -- 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)................ 8-8 9-7 81-5 _ 100-0 
Memmerrodurts... =. 7... wh Goce. 20-0 9-7 69-9 0-4 100-0 
Mer orodiicts,.... 220... ee, 0-5 0-4 99-1 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. 9-0 4-9 84-8 1:3 100-0 
Tron and steel products.................. 2-6 2-2 94-9 0:3 100-0 
Transportation equipment............... 0-8 0-7 98-5 = 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products yccsuvs. sc} 2-7 2-1 95-2 _ 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 0-8 0-8 98-4 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 6-0 3-9 90-0 0-1 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal.......... - -- 99-1 0-9 100-0 
Chemical products...................... 1-4 0-6 97-6 0-4 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 7:7 5-0 87-3 — 100-0 


' Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 
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16.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Ownership, 1950 


she Incor- 
Individual] | Partner- Co-opera- 
Industry : - porated : Total 
Ownership | ships Companies tives 
a SRE PRESS nett os el 
p.c. Dece p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1|Pulp and paper mills..........--+-++:- _— 0-1 99-9 —_— 100-0 
2 Slaughtering and meat packing........ 1-6 1-8 93-5 3-1 100-0 
3|Motor-vehicles.......-.-+e-+eee essere — 100-0 _ 100-0 
4|Non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 
fining... ieee os dee eens — — 100-0 — 100-0 
5|Petroleum products.......---+++++e++: -- -- 98-6 1-4 100-0 
6\Sawimille mites ote eters 29-1 12-2 58-4 0:3 100-0 
4|Primary iron and steel..........-.-++- — _ 100-0 — 100-0 
8|Butter and cheese...........-+-+e2e05- 12-0 4-1 60-5 23-4 100-0 
9|Cotton yarn and cloth. ........+-++++- 0-1 -- 99-9 — 100-0 
10 loursmillsieee etic eiretirr 1-6 3-8 92-7 1-9 100-0 
11) Rubber goods........-...-eeeeeeeere> 0-2 0:6 99-2 — 100-0 
12|Clothing, men’s factory.......--+++++> 4-9 8-4 86-7 — 100-0 
13|Motor-vehicle parts..........-+-++e0e- 1-4 1-0 97-6 — 100-0 
14|Bread and other bakery products..... 28-2 7-7 63-6 0:5 100-0 
15|Clothing, women’s factory........++-- 8-9 11-9 79-2 _— 100-0 
16| Railway rolling-stock..........+--++++- -- — 100-0 -— 100-0 
17|Machinery, heavy electrical........... 0-1 -- 99-9 — 100-0 
18| Printing and publishing..........--++- 6-0 2-9 89-9 1-2 100-0 
19] Foods, miscellaneous.........--++++e+ 5-7 3-2 91-0 0-1 100-0 
30| Furnitures... succes ses rte ete 10-5 9-3 80-2 — 100-0 
21|/Sheet metal products............-+++: 3-0 2-4 94-6 — 100-0 
99| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and 
BUpplies sass +2 ss es Heese swe hee 0:6 0-9 98-5 _ 100-0 
23| Fruit and vegetable preparations...... 4-7 4-4 86-8 4-1 100-0 
24|Sash, door and planing mills.......... 19-2 8-5 72:0 0:3 100-0 
25|Machinery, industrial...........+-++-- 2-1 1-5 96-2 0-2 100-0 
26| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared.... 15-0 lop 60-5 17-3 100-0 
27| Agricultural implements........--++-- 0-9 0-9 96-9 1-3 100-0 
IRI Dreweriest .). ote ts ooo wie oe te = — 100-0 — 100-0 
29|Synthetic textiles and Silke ete 0:3 0-1 99-6 — 100-0 
30|Sugar refining............-.ss+eeeeeees — — 100-0 — 100-0 
ST Pron CASbIneSs se: ter ate ie emcee 3-3 2-9 93-8 — 100-0 
32) Boxes and bags, paper........-+-++e++- 1:3 0-9 97-5 0-3 100-0 
33| Printing and bookbinding..........--- 14-7 8-0 75-4 1-9 100-0 
34|Fish processing!.........-.++eeeseereee 11:3 3-7 74-6 10-4 100-0 
35|Brass and copper products..........-+- 3-1 1-8 95-1 — 100-0 
36|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes......... 1-3 0:5 98-2 —_ 100-0 
37| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
appliances. .......eesee ee ee eee e ees 1-4 1-7 96-9 —_— 100-0 
38| Footwear, leather...........++eeeseeee 7:4 2-5 90-1 — 100-0 
39| Miscellaneous paper goods........-.+-: 2-4 1-2 96-4 _— 100-0 
40'Confectionery.........--22eseeeeeeeeee 3:9 1-8 94-3 — 100-0 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
e 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The rank of the ten leading industries in 1950, from the standpoint of gross 
value of production, is compared with their respective ranks in significant years 
since 1922 in the following statement:— 


Rank in— 

Industry 1922 1929 1983 1989 1944 1949 1950 
Pulp and paper..........es cece cere e ree eeer eee ye 1 1 2 5 1 1 
Slaughtering and meat packing.........-.--+:- 3 2 3 3 i} 2 2 
Motor-vehicles...4..ccmemes ++ -tood-see sete: 6 4 11 5 7 4 3 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining....... 1 9 2 1 2 3 4 
Petroleum products.........+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9 10 6 6 14 5 5 
SER aibit es Men nMibose Ruan cdoqoed phos Foncun RCT 4 5 14 8 11 6 6 
Primary iron and steel.........-+++eserererees 20 16 ol 11 13 8 7 
Butter and cheese........--0+-seeees ee 2a Goer 5 6 5 4 10 if 8 
Cotton yarn and cloth. ..........esee eee e eens 8 23 20 13 23 12 ) 
TOUT TIMI IS ee tee crorere srelotshe Pe cc cret efor lsaterepsyefe zersus “2 1 3 4 7 12 10 10 


1 Did not rank among the forty leading industries in 1922. 


LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
a 


The depression of the 1930’s resulted in a rearrangement in the ranking of 
many industries which in some cases proved to be temporary. Also, during World 
War IT the industries engaged in producing war equipment, such as shipbuilding, 
aircraft, automobiles and miscellaneous chemical products, advanced to higher 
positions but when the War ended industries engaged in the production of con- 


sumer goods again advanced their positions. 
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Pulp and paper, after a lapse of a 


number of years, resumed its premier place in 1948. With two exceptions, the 
industries in the lead in 1950 remained in the first ten places in 1951, although the 
order was changed slightly. Motor-vehicles and non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining, in third and fourth places, respectively, in 1950, were reversed in 1951. 
Cotton yarn and cloth in ninth place and flour mills in tenth place in 1950 dropped 
to twelfth and eleventh places, respectively, in 1951 and were replaced by rubber 
goods moving up from eleventh place to ninth and railway rolling-stock from 


sixteenth to tenth. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, 


Gross Value of Products, 1950 


ranked according to 


Estab-| py. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- lnene and of Value of Value of 
ments | Poyees Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

BUD ANG PAPEL: vc. . <ek in oc 123} 52,343) 169,246,531] 373,882,762) 511, 142, 983 954, 137, 651 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 157 20,522) 54,532,037] 645,353,830] 107,701,364 757,043,355 
3|Motor-vehicles................. 19} 29,355) 94,414,819] 388,496,630] 284, 785,098] 675,867,467 
4| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

MOTINAN Ont t ) ee Oo wee ya 17; 19,863] 58,748,362} 428,697,787] 202,711,781 669, 882, 806 

5|Petroleum products............ 46 10,056) 30,557,596] 384,356,381] 107,371, 118 511,516,392 

| UNCC ee oe 7,551] 58,722) 111,492,079] 252,321, 608 239,225,162} 496,948,398 

7|Primary iron and steel......... 55) 29,051} 85,411,927] 159,282,919] 154,542,373 340, 540,042 

8|Butter and cheese.............. 1,806) 21,022) 41,951,621] 250,017,648] 74,353,823 330, 709, 143 

9|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 51 26,967) 55,220,043) 157,835,813] 95,309,562 257,383, 892 
Perrpouraiillss sek. 118 4,903] 11,917,625) 213,755,757) 31,836,800 247,107,775 
1i)Rubber goods, including foot- 

BOAT trae GAA piel ech ee. 61; 21,812) 54,262,864] 101,773,382] 184,061,761 239, 184,510 
12|Clothing, men’s factory........ 566} 32,853] 59,301,388] 122,603,415] 103,346,165 226, 659, 057 
13|Motor-vehicle parts............ 151} 19,719} 56,092,278) 122,088,705] 101,516,705 226,539,375 
14/Bread and other bakery products} 2,608] 31, 149 60,073,998) 109,213,199} 98,412,581] 214,586,981 
15|Clothing, women’s factory...... 914; 28,981) 55,864,122} 102,712,875] 91,419,056 194, 636, 469 
16| Railway rolling-stock.......... 38 29,257| 73,356,659] 110,373,110] 79,756,161 194, 286, 237 
17|Machinery, heavy electrical... . 49} 20,825) 57,380,065} 73,966,855] 112, 101,686 187, 758, 282 
18) Printing and publishing......... 787| 26,743} 68,951,989} 50,628,704! 129,018,312 181,361,391 

oods, miscellaneous, n.e.s..... 299 7,129) 14,198,293) 182,139,535} 46,505,787 179, 607, 764 
Serrmitire;:..... ss... 1,207; 27,259) 57,111,744] 79,803,630] 90,624, 200 172,331, 144 
21\Sheet metal products........... 283} 17,049] 42,630,287] 92,352,260] 77,559,028 171, 946, 702 
22|Miscellaneous electrical appar- 

atus and supplies, 7.e.s........ 145] 19,246] 49,507,238] 74,308,638] 94,667,534 170, 735,391 
23) Fruit and vegetable preparations 444 14,893) 24,561,151) 94,443,794] 64,278,160] 161, 091,734 
24\Sash, door and planing mills.... 1,590) 19,128) 36,924,630] 96,907,258} 61,711,765 160, 719, 698 
25|Machinery, industrial .......... 303) 19,389) 51,447,438] 55,504,674! 102,901, 482 160,391, 298 
26|/Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 

ineiO Leta Eid ay nenaaaailteaie A igs td 568 5,191} 10,645,384] 128,513,344] 25,089,531] 155, 324, 874 
27/Agricultural implements........ 86] 16,223] 43,284,686] 79,123,750) 68,356,009 149, 500, 240 

BEWOties that me bh! time @ 63 8,311} 23,888,605} 42,018,271] 105,073,118]. 149,409, 487 
29\Synthetic textiles and silk...... 47; 17,955} 40,111,600} 55,518,508) 87,743,220 147,047,995 
Beouearrenfing.....)............ 12 3,919} 9,535,834) 109,713,103] 31,939,788] 144,872,567 
Seecomtings, iron.................. 218) 17,567} 47,718,307} 60,200,601] 78,528,361 142,361,845 
32|Boxes and bags, Daper....2. ee. 177 13,302} 28,551,880} 83,841,035] 55,813,164 140, 656, 880 
33/ Printing and bookbinding...... 1,533] ° 22,385] 51,452,604] 48,228,108] 84,863,318 134, 277,139 
34/Fish processing!................ 591 11,842} 18,722,240] 79,959,218] 46,691, 639 128, 423,853 
35| Brass and copper products...... 155 8,932) 22,893,180) 82,380,983) 42,010,862 126, 200, 549 
36/Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 53 8,503} 19,511,951) 62,681,958] 59,383,685 122,429,151 
37| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and appliances............... 95 9,518} 22,843,556) 59,570,593! 60,470,530} 120,929, 701 
38| Miscellaneous paper goods...... 204 9,365} 21,349,335} 63,929,898) 50,042,383! 114,990,880 

9| Footwear, leather.............. 292) 20,785} 34,710,042) 59,684,259] 50,717,873 110, 968, 680 
40\Confectionery.................. 207) 10,854) 18,451,058) 54,520,295} 49,223,151] 104, 853, 748 
Totals, Leading Industries..| 23,689 792, 888) 1,888,827,041|5,742,705,093/4,092,827,079 10,075,220,543 
Totals, All Industries........ 35, 942/1, 183, 297|2,771,267,435|7,538,534,532) 5,942,058, 229 13,817,526,381 
Percentages of leading industries 
to all industries.............. 65-9 67-0 68-2 76+1 69-0 72-9 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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18.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, ranked according to 
Gross Value of Products, 1951 


1|Pulp and paper 


2 
3 


4| Motor-vehicles 


5) 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
3 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


cS) 


38 
39 
40 


Industry 


ce bee (9 8 8h 6 60 0 0 880 Oe 


Slaughtering and meat packing.. 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining 


ete bye obra ene. 8:6 oe ee ebeneve Oe 6) 


Petroleum products 
Sawmills 
Primary iron and steel 
Butter and cheese 
Rubber goods, including foot- 


A ee 
Per Cn 


Railway rolling-stock 
Flour mills 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Motor-vehicle parts 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 

MCSA, Pm oe SMe 
Bread and other bakery prod- 


Clothing, men’s factory 
Machinery, heavy electrical.... 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DTCs Sie Sime nen o aepetee eaeaer 
Machinery, industrial 
Fruit and vegetable preparations 
Clothing, women’s factory...... 
Sheet metal products........... 
Printing and publishing 
Furniture 
Brass and copper products...... 
Sash, door and planing mills.... 
Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 


Agricultural implements........ 
Synthetic textiles and silk 
Castings, iron 
Mishyprocessin@..c8 ste erate. 
IBTOWCELCS:. -ees cee ae cela ate 
Printing and bookbinding 
Susarren nine rep towers ere 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Miscellaneous chemical prod- 

WEE) AS as See Ara GE SON 
Footwear, leather 
Acids, alkalies and salts........ 
Aircraft and parts 


Totals, Leading Industries. . 
Totals, All Industries 


a 


Percentages of leading industries 
to all industries 


Pe ee 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


7,934 


1,690 


108 
161 
328 


2,607 
577 
50 


141 
300 
459 
912 
277 
801 
1,430 
153 
1,698 


648 
187 
81 

46 
205 
633 
63 
1,623 
12 
208 


219 
290 
29 
23 


24,477 
37,021 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


57,291 
20,914 


22,814 
30,479 
10,611 
62,415 
33,393 
20,900 


23,054 
33,410 

4,864 
27, 632 
21,197 


9,194 


32, 252 
32,732 
25, 296 


21, 257 
22,326 
16,401 
28, 688 
17,437 
27,300 
27,274 
10,077 
19, 357 


5,505 
13,384 
17, 236 
17,997 
17,462 
14,911 

8,449 
23,213 

3,562 

9,881 


9,737 
19;999 
7,371 
19,198 


846,470 


1,258,375 


213, 169, 906 
62,108, 875 


75, 474, 505 
101,342,774 
37,078, 626 
132,058, 607 
108,561, 802 
46,781,550 


64, 357, 696 
94,028, 834 
13,596,597 
58, 734, 833 
65, 283, 163 


20, 965, 126 


67,115,919 
62,316, 166 
75,598, 912 


60, 690, 091 
67, 286, 913 
30,107,576 
56, 764, 282 
49,037,352 
76, 241,565 
61,429, 275 
29,318,076 
40,460, 680 


12,179, 857 
32, 235, 169 
52,217,430 
44,693,738 
52,128,418 
24,744,189 
27,489,309 
57,218,345 
10, 272,939 
24,902, 102 


26,971,513 
35, 847, 436 
24,579,398 
59,558,317 


252045947856 
35276,280,917 


Cost 
Materials 
$ 


483,014,009 
767, 366,797 


553, 658, 940 
469,114,484 
438, 467, 139 
313,174,713 
223,011,814 
284, 602,975 


146, 951, 650 
175,964,789 
242,132,072 
172, 443, 466 
142, 840, 935 


192, 185,529 


121,376, 693 
131, 612, 306 
96, 604, 451 


100,024,712 
79, 106, 152 
116,052, 675 
102,135,519 
108,335, 172 
56,975, 903 
90, 323 , 522 
121,703, 878 
109, 505, 507 


144, 617, 180 
102, 219, 244 
96, 469, 032 
66,040,725 
75,003,538 
101, 621,086 
45,905, 901 
55,113,171 
107,540, 497 
78, 430,923 


61, 653, 707 
67,338,736 
39, 238, 794 
36, 291,613 


6,916,169,949 
9,074,526,353 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


120, 488,594 


262,972,790 
271, 113,834 
135, 902,522 
271, 865, 508 
209, 472, 365 
82,416, 262 


161, 184, 980 
119, 895,329 
37,078,324 
97,158,451 
117,021,089 


65,324,778 


116,352,428 
106, 308, 266 
123, 141,325 


119,119, 884 
120, 611,361 
81,999, 840 
95,097, 888 
86, 629,030 
137, 862, 920 
98,474,043 
56,176,303 
66, 936, 399 


27,953, 403 
68, 939, 995 
72,719, 250 
96,477,461 
86, 683, 461 
58, 665,035 
112,741, 266 
93, 607, 704 


28,728, 247 
58,302,757 


62, 937,026 
52,010, 174 
67,456, 301 
79,403,570 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


679, 257, 743|1, 237,897,470 


892,090, 641 


861,315,930 
742, 895, 888 
598, 940, 516 
591,551,749 
464,587,486 
373,745, 860 


311, 678, 489 
300, 627, 241 
280, 866,778 
273,651, 120 
263, 133,094 


260,430,714 


245, 288,370 
238, 661,331 
221,569, 105 


221,081,792 
201,990, 057 
200,779, 150 
197, 750, 934 
197,114, 226 
196,717,896 
190, 907 , 429 
179, 997, 887 
178, 765, 263 


174,509,795 
172, 230, 166 
171,172,496 
166,549, 897 
165,174, 661 
163,010, 208 
161, 159,033 
150,031,501 
139, 109, 277 
137, 835,320 


131,543, 294 
119,905,782 
117, 822,758 
117,188,078 


4,806,487,906| 12,011,278,682 


6,940,946, 783| 16,392, 187,132 


Se (ne rane en ere ee rad atime 


\ 


SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 649 


Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 
Subsection 1.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


Statistics of earnings and hours of work of wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing will be found in Chapter XVII on Labour. 


In 1950, the 35,942 manufacturing establishments employed 231,053 salaried 
employees and 952,244 wage-earners, a total of 1,183,297 persons. Out of every 1,000 
persons employed in these industries, 195 were classed as salary-earners and 805 as 
wage-earners; the former earned 25 p.c. and the latter 75 p.c. of the total amount 
paid out as remuneration for services. It is interesting to note the reduction in 
the disparity between average annual salaries and wages that has taken place in 
recent years. Whereas, in 1939, average annual wages were only 56 p.c. of average 
annual salaries, in 1943 the percentage rose to 76, declined to 69 in 1947 and in- 
creased to 73 in 1950. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING 
19.41—53 
1939=100 


PAYROLLS 


ff 
WAGES 8 SAC ARIES 


74570—42 
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19.—Total and Average Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing 
Industries, Significant Years, 1917-50 


Nore.—The'averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1933-45 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1924 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance.for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly the 
seasonal industries. 


Annual Salaries ‘Annual Wages 
Ne ea a 
oar Salaried Wage- 
Employees | Total Average Earners Total Average 
—— Salaries Salaries Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male. | Female 
No | No $ $ No No $ $ 

ICO) Wes Gorke esiens 64,918 85,353,667 | 1,315 541, 605 412,448,177 762 
1920 teen 78,334 141,837,361 | 1,811 520,559 575, 656,515 1,106 
1922 atc ee 71,586 129,836,831 1,814 384, 670 359, 560,399 935 
NAO: seep Brett 54,379 15,641 130,344,822 | 1,862 322,719 94,871 404, 122,853 968 
1920 eines ee 58, 245 17,092 | 142,353,900 | 1,890 || 374,244 | 109,580 483 ,328 , 342 999 
LO 20 Mera 67,731 21,110 | 175,553,710 | 1,976 || 454,768 | 122,922 601, 737, 507 1,042 
LO3Smer siete 67,875 18,761 139,317, 946 1,608 287, 266 94,756 296, 929,878 cen 
193 Osa aeleces. 98,165 26,607 | 217,839,334 | 1,746 | 415,488 | 117,854 519,971,819 975 
1940 0a a 104, 267 31,493 | 241,599,761 | 1,780 | 491,439 | 135,045 | 679, 273, 104 1,084 
1941 ees en. 117,251 41,693 286,336, 861 1,801 626, 825 175,409 978, 525, 782 1, 220 
10). esrege tion 123, 125 54,062°| 334,870,793 | 1,890] 732,319 | 242,585 1,347, 934,049 1,383 
1QAS seers 128, 679 64, 516 388, 857,505 2,013 762,854 285,019 1,598,434, 879 1,525 
1044 ses 5. eet * 126,858 65, 700 418,065,594} 2,171 744, 635 285, 689 1,611,555, 776 1,564 
104 be eet 128,601 62, 106 417,857,619 2,191 680, 620 248,045 1,427,915, 830 1,538 
1946) cmc: 127,002 54,004 | 410,875,776 | 2,270 |) 662,699 | 214,451 1,329, 811,478 1,516 
pO Ge mean ci 135, 248 55,852 | 474,693,800 | 2,484 | 721,407 | 219,243 1,611, 232,166 Als} 
TOA ee earetecare 141,082 57,197 532,702,476 2,687 738, 956 218,771 1,877,107,315 1,960 
1049 sc xcroses 157,516 64,0385 628, 427,937 2,836 732,457 217,199 1,963 , 462, 720 2,067 
1D50 er eee 164,475 66,578 | 692,633,349 | 2,998 || 736,477 | 210, 767 | 2,078, 634,086 2,183 


Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
any of the other provinces. This situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners owing, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance 
of the textile industries in providing employment for females 1s strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that, of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries 
of Canada in 1950, 44 p.c. were classed in the’ textile group. 


The average salary in 1950 amounted to $2,998 which was $1,252 or 72 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Salaried employees in Ontario with $3,150 were the highest 
paid, those in Quebec second with $2,981, followed by British Columbia with $2,871 
and Manitoba with $2,818. The location of head offices of many large corporations 
at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to raise the average salaries 
in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


The average wage in 1950 amounted to $2,183 which was $1,208 or 124 p.e. 
higher than in 1939. The manufacturing industries of Newfoundland paid the 
highest average wage of $2,626, displacing British Columbia which formerly occupied 
the premier position. British Columbia followed with $2,393, Ontario with $2,328, 
Saskatchewan with $2,115 and Alberta with $2,118. The high figures shown for 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories in regard to average wages reflect the unusual 
conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions and are not repre- 
sentative. Statistics of the distribution of employees by province and by industrial 
group, together with average annual earnings, are given in Table 20. 
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20.—Total and Average Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing 
Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950 


SS ae SE a ees es Se ees 
e660 SSS 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 
Province and Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
———.—— | Salaries [Salaries|———————__|_ Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
Paauie No No $ $ No No $ $ 

Newfoundland............. 1,56 252) 38,549,900} 1,921] 4,091 743) 12,696,352} 2,626 
Prince Edward Island..... 370 96 732,107 LGV AL 926 394 1,610,073 1,220 
NECA SCObIA Cora oes ockes.s 3,474 968; 10,372,716} 2,335] 20,541) 3,496] 44,515,345) 1,852 
New Brunswick........... 2,627 877 8,424,096 2,404|| 16,652 3,707) 37,961,973 1,865 
TTA oS RRB eet 1 Se ana 53,313} 20,734| 220,771,037| 2,981] 225,404} 90,712 630, 563, 663 1,995 
OR EATIORNE Re choos cea. <tiae, 78,797| 35,737] 360,758,375) 3,150] 355,536] 96,443/1,052,240,771| 2.328 
‘hs EDEN 78) OT ie nye eg a 5,637} 2,055} 21,674,518] 2,818] 25,619] 7,674) 67,027,083} 2,013 
Saskatchewan............. 2,160 825 6,914, 947 2,317 6, 638 973) 16,095,522 2,115 
ANSTEY a rh Sta pg a 4,284 1,368} 13,868,353 2,454), 18,119 2,961] 44,547,971 2,113 
British Columbia. ........ 12,185) 3,655! 45,483,484] 2,871] 62,885} 8,650] 171,173,493] 2,393 
Yukon and Northwest * 

PEYYitOrless sf... asec. 32 11 83,816} 1,949 66 14 201,840! 2,523 
Canada............... 164,475) 66,578) 692,633,349] 2, 998|| 736,477] 215, 767/2,078,634,086| 2,183 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Foods and beverages...... 23,606) 9,480) 89,098,679}  2,693]} 100,492} 34,086] 257,615,764] 1,914 
Tobacco and tobacco prod- 

Ee Ss ee eer 963 539 4,890,946 3,256 3,001 5,489] 17,737,972 2,011 
Rubber products.......... 3,376 1,358) 14,531,876 3,070} 12,775 4,303] 39,730,988 2,326 
Leather products.......... 2,866} 1,218) 12,671,007| 3,103] 17,000] 11,906] 45,138,670) 1,562 
Textile’ products (except 
PecloGninie ieee s sens 7,105 3,742} 36,538,786 3,369) 43,228] 26,253] 132,636,356 1,909 
Clothing (textile and fur). . 9,973 6,203] 52,297,387 3,233] 31,075} 68,997] 158,925,960 1,588 
Wood products............ 19, 265 2,929| 46,143,831 2,079) 98,757 5,218] 200,181,294 1,925 
Paper products: .......... 9,490 3,630} 50,718,971 3,866) 55,737 8,662) 174,478,467 2,709 
Printing, publishing and 

allied industries......... 14, 765 8,876} 59,108,731 2,500) 30,500 8,984] 95,260,906 2,413 
Tron and steel products. . 23,133} 8, 280) 100,982,103} 3,215 126,159] 6,956] 337,262,646] 2,534 


Transportation equipment. 12,881} 3,888} 59,040,235} 3,521] 84,089] 3,318] 231,396,143] 2,647 
Non-ferrous metal products} 6,130} 2,415} 28,616,950} 3,349] 32,830] 3,305 90,918,646; 2,516 
Electrical apparatus and 


SUD DUTE Set a are ares 10, 204 4,544) 45,471,721 3,083] 338,066] 12,448) 109,862,344 2,414 
Non-metallic mineral prod- 

TIGA hohe a ea Ss Rene er eae 3,763} 1,241) 14,861,021} 2,970 22,699] 1,900) 57,519,389] 2,338 
Products of petroleum and 

BC eae a tee nn 3, 637 1,108} 15,468,919 3,260] 10,347 85) 28,956,449 2,776 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

GPS poesia teeta eae ped 9,489) 5,123) 44,346,028] 3,035] 21,730} 5,133] 62,448,375] 2,325 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 

ing industries............ 3, 829 2,004| 17,846,158 3,059|| 12,662 8,724| 38,563,717 1,803 
ieee rsa ee PSE Bee EE CRP OE RR Ge be CO, ea oe DO ee ye 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In 1950 
there were 31 industries in which the average salary was $3,000 or over, compared 
with 20 industries in this range in 1949. The rapidly changing pattern of remunera- 
tion in manufacturing is shown by the fact that in 1945 the highest average salary 
paid was $2,935 reported by the brewing industry. The highest average salary in 
1950 was $4,455 received by office and supervisory employees in the brewing 
industry. Of the other nine leading industries, five had average salaries of between 
$2,500 and $3,000 and four were below $2,500. The sawmill and butter and cheese 
industries, with $1,465 and $1,925, respectively, paid the lowest salaries among the 
forty leading industries. 


The increase in average wages since 1945 paralleled that of salaries. There were 30 
industries averaging over $2,000 in 1950 compared with only four in 1945. In 1945 the 
highest average annual wage was $2,365 paid by the motor-vehicle industry while in 
1950 the highest was $3,051 paid by the pulp and paper industry. The highest wages 
are usually paid by industries in which the proportion of skilled workers is high and 
the proportion of female workers low. There were 13 industries in 1950 with average 
wages of $2,500 or over and 17 in which the average ranged between $2,000 and 
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$2,500. In the other 10 industries of the forty leading industry group average wages 
were below $2,000. This latter group includes industries made up of a large number 
of small establishments in which the proportion of female workers is high, such as 
men’s factory clothing, women’s factory clothing, hosiery and knitted goods, leather 
boots and shoes, fruit and vegetable preparations, and paper boxes and bags. | 
21.—Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1950, with 
Comparative Figures of Annual Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1949 
Norse.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 

Salaried Average Wage- ] Average 

Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
| Salaries | +———_|- __—__|__ Wages’ |——___. 
Male |Female 1950 | 1949 |} Male | Female 1950 | 1949 

No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
Pulp and paper........ 6,552} 2,026} 35,729,300)4, 165|3, 977] 43,036 729| 133,517, 231|3,051|2, 851 
AWAIT Scene eeaent late 10, 967 671| 17,047,761/1, 465/1, 283); 46, 655 429} 94,444,318)2,006)1,896 
Motor-vehicles........ 4,175) 1,424) 22,066,898 3, 941/38, 627|| 23,494 262| 72,347,92113,045)2, 660 


Primary iron and steel.| 2,676 845| 12,868, 749|3, 655/3, 611) 25,213 317| 72,543, 178)2,841)/2, 757 
Railway rolling-stock.| 2,082 246|  7,873,770/3,456|3, 352\| 26, 864 115} 65,482,889|2,427|2,475 
Printing and publishing} 7,783) 4,196 30, 260, 505|2,526|2,391}) 12, 707 2,057} 38,691, 484|/2, 621/2,440 
Bread and other bak- 
ery products......... 3,608] 1,131} 10,870, 744|2, 294|2, 166 20,133| 6,277) 49,203, 254/1,863)1, 747 
Clothing, men’sfactory| 2,740) 1,663 14,580, 702/3,311/2,314|| 8,763) 19,687 44, 720, 686|1, 572|1,513 
Non - ferrous metal 
smelting and refining] 2,652 482| 10,940, 723|3,491|3, 559] 16,662 67| 47,807, 639|2,858|2, 763 
10) Machinery, heavy elec- 
LTIGALS fc ee ree a 3,172} 1,313} 13,655,035)3,045)/2, 980 12,844] 3,496] 43,725, 030)2,676|2,554 


eonMm VtOnrwnw- 


PilPurniture. ace ee 3,164] 1,026] 12,622,095|/3,012|2,817 21,068} 2,001) 44,489, 649|1,928)1, 842 
12|Motor-vehicle parts....| 2,086 890| 10,609,312|3, 565/3, 295) 14,365; 2,378 45,482, 961|2,716|2, 416 
13/Clothing, women’s 

factory. wen meee « 2,571} 1,695} 14,692, 523|3,444/3, 394) 6, 199| 18,516) 41,171,599|1, 666/1, 657 
14|Cotton yarn and cloth.| 1,424 846| 7, 283,076|3, 208/2, 940) 15,771) 8,926 47, 936, 967/1, 941/1,871 
15|Slaughtering and meat 

packing snr pean 3,476} 1,128} 14,814, 454)3, 218|3,079 13,210} 2,708} 39,717, 583|2,495|2,377 
16| Rubber goods, includ- 

ing footwear........ 3,376] 1,358} 14,531,876/3,070|2,974 12,775| 4,303} 39,780, 988|2,326/2, 138 
17| Printing and bookbind- 

iipAg ear eds. Hay chao 3,547; 1,597| 14,974, 732)2,911|2, 690 12,046| 5,195} 36,477,872|2,116/1,971 
18|Machinery, industrial..| 4,075) 1,599 17, 466, 303|3,078|2,951)| 18,259 456| 33,981, 135|2,478)2, 293 
19| Electrical apparatus 

and supplies, n.e.s...| 3,430} 1,510 16,092, 9663, 258/2,951]} 10,000) 4,306 33,414, 272/2,336/2, 212 
20|Castings, iron......... 1,543 621| 7, 248,866|3,350)3, 104) 15,075 328| 40,469, 4412, 627|2, 440 
21| Agricultural imple- 

mentSe wee eee 2,353 709)  9,413,080|3,074|3,475|| 13,012 149} 33,871, 606|2,574|2, 506 
22|Sheet metal products..| 2,515 950| 10,882,344|3, 141/3, 088] 11,800} 1,784 31, 747, 943|2,337|2, 229 
23| Butter and cheese..... 3.759| 1,678} 10,467,275)1,925)/1,800) 14,594 991) 31,484,346/2,020)1, 868 
24\Synthetic textiles and 

SHU KS eect ore eect 2,233} 1,100} 10,623, 124|3, 187/3, 133)| 10,342 4,280} 29,488,476)2,017\1, 962 
25|Sash, door and planing ‘ 

ENE LS Ree ee). Sere 2,896 593| 8,493, 540/2,434/2,346|) 15,435 904| 28,431,090)1,818/]1, 756 
26| Footwear, leather..... 1,651 745| 7,294,411/3,044/2,990] 10,249) 8, 140 27,415, 631)1,491/1, 482 
27|Petroleum products....| 2,694 774| 11,768, 448/3,393/3, 234) 6,514 74| 18,789, 148/2,852|2, 606 
Se AIreralvya deck eee 2,735 845| 11,447,778/3, 198|2, 928) 6,764 205| 18,727,043)/2, 687|2,398 
29|Hardware, tools and 

Cublery ere ee ae 1, 682 831) 7,430,812/2.957/2,907), 8,500) 1,500 22,410, 155)2, 2412, 082 
30| Boxes and bags, paper.| 1,341 700| 7,202,979|3, 529|3, 287], 6,323) 4,938 21,348, 901/1,896)1, 766 
31|/Shipbuilding.......... 1, 234 322| 5, 162,610/3,318|3, 255|| 9,798 105| 23,193, 582/2,343|2,347 
32\Fruit and vegetable : 

preparations......... 1, 603 860| 6,538, 713|2, 655/2,464)) 6,351) 6,079 18 , 022, 438]1, 450}1, 418 
$3) Breweries s,s venG os 1, 230 356|  7,066,492/4,455|3, 737|| 6,595 130| 16,822, 113|2,501|2,471 
34| Knitted goods, other. . 859 727| 4,795, 637(/3, 024|2,988|| 3,640) 8,700) 18, 195, 545)1,474/1, 413 
35|Brass and copper prod- 

UIGtS anes eee 1, 138 496) 5,548, 400/3,395/3, 133|| 6,746 552| 17,344, 780|2,376|2, 2838 
36| Refrigerators, vacuum 

cleaners and _ appli- 

ANCES Act ee 1,367 6541 5,979, 33812, 959|/3,068)) 6,126) 1,371 16, 864, 218|2, 249)2, 118 
37\Machinery, household, 

office and store..... 1,085 541| 4,946,578|3,042|2,937]) 6,479 961| 17,814, 207|2,394/2, 272 
38|Bridge building and 

structural steel...... 1,465 323} 6, 988,852|3, 909]3,487)| 5,608 38| 15,393, 647/|2, 726)2, 343 
BOlWineste ter eee: cose 122 46 698 , 6974, 1593, 373 321 38 799, 422|2,227|1,975 
40|Heating and cooking 

apparatus... cne: : 1,211 449| 5,162,126/3,110|2,864)) 6,914 206| 16,028,365)2, 251/2, 138 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries. . .|/110,222 39,966| 454,141, 624'3, 024/2,858)}532, 245 122, 998|1,489,548,753|2,273/2,153 
Grand Totals, All ' 
Industries........ 164,475! 66,578| 692, 633,34912, 998 2, 8361736, 477|215, 767 2,078,634,086|2, 183/12, 067 
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Average Earnings of Wage-Earners.—In comparing earnings by provinces 
or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each case 
since the distribution of industries has a very definite regional significance. In 
some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to exercise 
muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise crafts- 
manship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in the latter 
industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those in industries 
where employees are routine workers, 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is, in many 
cases, different from that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 


The figures for the years 1941 to 1945 given in Table 22 are based on an - 
analysis of a pay-list covering one week in the month of highest employment. For 
this reason the figures do not refer to any particular month, since the month of 
highest employment might be May for one firm and October for another; they 
represent the summation of the different months of highest employment as reported 
by all the firms. For a particular industry, however, the month of highest employ- 
ment is more significant as in such case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged 
in the same industry. The figures for 1946 to 1950 are based on returns received 
from establishments employing 15 persons or over; figures for 1946 and 1947 refer 
to the last week in November, whereas those for later years refer to the last week 
in October. 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $50.93 in 1950, an increase of $28.70 or 129 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to $1.14 in 1950, 
an increase of 147 p.c. Annual average earnings at $2,419 were 125 p.c. higher. 


Female wage-earners received an average of $29.00 per week in 1950, an increase 
of $16.22 or 127 p.c. over 1939. Hourly earnings at 72-5 cents were 156 p.c. higher, 
and annual average earnings at $1,376 were 122 p.c. higher. 


22.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1941-50 


Nore.—Butter and cheese factories and fish-curing and -packing plants are excluded in the years 1940 
to 1945, while sawmills are also excluded in 1945. By including sawmills, weekly earnings in 1945 would 
have been about $34.35 for male wage-earners. 


Average Earnings Average 


Hours 
peur ———_—————————]] Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
Male Wage-Earners— 

Os Lar I, ES Se Sa 1,355 27-72 53-8 51-5 
1 Ns Re eee * OS aes Oat ie ees ee 1,558 31-75 61-9 51-3 
ta A ee nee ee ke 1,726 33-80 67-1 50-4 
ie SS EI ae ie Ging 01 ga an ree 1,761 34-95 71-2 49-1 
hey ge ee Ree eo es oa See ne Se 1,739 35-04 73-6 47-6 
SE ROE OS Fee ee ee re 1,702 36-23 80-7 44-9 
0 NE ae Regan Soak Ta eae a ed ae 1,909 41-35 92-1 44.9 
OURS rehih irae, U8 Mote 2 CEs cc es 2,175 45-73 102-3 44.7 
ne. Ra SERS Rae oy Sen ie he, ae 2,291 47-33 106-6 44-4 
EEE Snead so ye ear te th ne 2,419 50-93 114-2 44-6 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 654. 
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92, Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1941-50—concluded 


: Average 
an Average Earnings Tours 
_ Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
a att eT a | pat SS 
$ $ cents No. 
Female Wage-Earners— 

OAL. oh: RoeMe gt aie alter eres inn ecto ene renamlommie cet arr 736 15-05 . 31-6 47-6 
LOAD cic coterecresratienc tie Siasal ds Oa TSO Blois BIN OETA 854 17-41 37-1 46-9 
VAS Serene ian iowa Tak Wes trae Sa ircenpete @iboas a ote rnersener® 987 19-33 43-1 44-8 
TOMAS . As HeLa cae RES LI he HITS 1,051 20-89 47-9 43 -6 
TOY I eee oo obns Gee paaDo Ooo Paso moUOmunT Gok 984 19-84 46-5 42-7 
TORGE IE re Tr CIOL eae cm tee en sere ems sos 943 20-08 50-2 40-0 
LOATI cc 4 x. nslgelt rates rear aes ses ES eer 1 0G ipes 23-11 58-2 39-7 
TOAST Noy ee ec cameos w Satire es «rie resre 1,233 25-91 65-1 39-8 
LOA OD, scrips aan tei sive eee ected ee ivcaheresteanatng eS eiasomrie 1315 27-18 68-3 39-8 
LO5O1 sed. at. Ee. ERE 8 EE REED Stee a: 1,376 29-00 72-5 40-0 

All Wage-Earners— 

1041 OES: saan clap 4h aesmmnee Seems yes a" eakas 1,220 24-95 49-4 50-5 
FORD rn re rnok oe ceimiggs.» Se Gem re oeele rates 1,383 28-18 56-1 50-2 
1049) sikh eR. eae BEd > Lobia Seb tae eee 1,525 29-87 61-2 48-8 
LOGE eres aie cas her ible ts ake suacems Mele mien riage 1,564 31-05 65-4 47-5 
1045 PATNI Re ceeaet cers ctoe eee eres 1,538 30-98 66-9 46:3 
19468. hil sins oR eens gan hee a aeRerye> OTs 1,516 32-38 74-1 43-7 
TOMER Ge re omtisares vas scoters Bar Odie se 1,713 37-19 85-1 43-7 
104 SIG ce cs? ica Sehr? pene ae ice Hotes oer 1,960 41-25 94-6 43-6 
7 eae aa ern An eran or mcrae Cor 2,067 42-61 98-4 43-3 
HOROIE MEE ees, fee, Wetec Det dea a aoe rsa es 2,183 45-94 105-6 43-5 


1 Based on weekly earnings and hours worked in the last week of November for 1946:and 1947 and of 


October for 1948-50 by establishments employing 15 persons or over. 


23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners in the 
Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950 


| | 


Average 
Hours 
—_———|| Worked. 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 


Average Earnings 
Province or Industrial Group 


te JL ee ee ee 


$ $ cents No. 
PROVINCE 

Nowloundlandh.c. ont osc. k + oseewe tienen sie oeimagen tas 2,626 46-52 99-2 46-9 
Prince Edward Island..........eceeeesceeeeeereeerees 1,220 30-36 69-0 44-0 
Nigwal SeDtineiwicd ee ere lear gsmopayieke en eure ines 1,852 39-74 88-7 44-8 
New Brunswick, .:..5..22-c-c0s-cerseecnsser snr cerees 1,865 40-68 90-4 45-0 
OQiebec mene) teen tere ares per gae eer arse res 1,995 42-21 94-0 44-9 
Ontario ,ccc os ccs cuss eee Oe leas ehuttes. papentes 2,328 48-46 112-7 43-0 
INT ALCO DA eres cre erator ete eveisinr® Glance 2,013 43-73 100-3 43-6 
Saskatchewan........stececceeceeeserereesnsereecsee 2,115 43-71 103-1 42-4 
SA Wertacck os ite oie ke Selle soe wolehewe eteroiny Sa witeas “SSIs 2,113 44-86 105-3 42-6 
British Columaliaane secs cieclicterts fete sole ucremracre ne 2,393 50-73 126-2 40-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ........--se++++0+ 2,523 te 

Canadad occ eee elle costes eas sioeis 2,183 45-94 105-6 43-5 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverages.......-2s csc ceccccce cee neesceeces 1,914 39-99 91-3 | 43-8 
‘Tobacco and tobacco products........+--seeeeeee rere: 2,011 40-92 98-6 41-5 
Rubber products. ii... 0... e eee cece ccc eee eee cecees 2,326 48-83 112-0 43-6 
Leather products: .......0.cseece cece se seenerecsceeees 1,562 32-80 81-2 40-4 
Textile products (except clothing)..........-++++++++++ 1,909 39-38 88-1 44-7 
Clothing (textile and fur)....... py he EES ac Seine 1,588 32-64 81-4 40-1 
Wood products...%, 0c. cscs tes c cece ceeds reste cere sens 1,925 43-61 98-9 44-1 
Paper products... 60.06. 5o. deen esc e sre sde ease serine 2,709 54-15 114-0 47-5 
Printing, publishing and allied HEA GOS Hest shes c segs) ete se 2,413 50-30 124-5 40-4 
Tron and steel products...........- eee reste eee e eens 2,534 52-23 118-7 44-0 
Transportation equipment...........++.eees reese rere 2,647 55-06 125-7 43-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.........-:+seeeesee ee eeees 2,516 50-34 113-9 44-2 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........++++++seees 2,414 49-90 117-7 42-4 
Non-metallic mineral products........-+seee eee eres 2,338 48-72 105-0 46-4 
Products of petroleum and coal...........++seeeeeeees 2,776 56-00 135-6 41-3 
Chemicals and allied products.......-.++++++se+erere: 2,325 46-52 107-2 43-4 


Miscellaneous industrieS........::eeeeeee reece estes . 42-8 
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24.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950 


ee ——SsSMSM$M@M9—@9@9@99080@—0@0—aOaRrwnanO0900uu0000a0anaaaaaSS ee eeeee- ooo 


Male Female 


Province or 


Aver- Aver- 
Industrial Group Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 


age age. 
age age age age age 

Weekly} Hourly Hours Annual | Weekly] Hourl Hours 

Worked 


Mf 
Earn- | Earn- Earn- | Earn- | Earn- Worked 


Aver- | Aver- 


ings ings |: Week ings ings ings Week 

$ cents No. $ $. cents No 

f PROVINCE 

Newfoundland..............: nes ae 50-85 | 106-6 47-7 || 1,016 | 17-72 42-3 41-9 
Prince Edward Island.......:..... 35-97 78-2 46-0 667 | 16-46 42-0 39-2 
EMSWE DCOMAL i oss ceur bcs t cso nec 42-98 95-5 45-0 973 | 20-89 47-8 43-7 
New Brunswick’ < sco. 16 ca. acces. 44-45 96-0 46-3 1,099 | 24-01 61-1 39-3 
MIO St Mess me, cate Soh ca) anes oie ac 48-15 | 103-1 46-7 1 1,305 | 27-65 68-1 40-6 
Op tE tee Bo! ee eae eee 53-33 | 121-2 44-0 || 1,472 | 30-69 77-7 39-5 
‘UIEATRN 2) a Wee ese 48-30 | 108-3 44-6 || 1,276 | 27-56 68-9 40-0 
Saskatchewan............... Be 45-58 106-5 42-8 1,419 | 29-17 74-6 39-1 
PSUDONGD eM ee BVA co. Paget aces « 47-09 | 109-5 43-0 |} 1,445 | 30-61 77-1 39-7 
Brtishi@olumbiaes...... 2... . 2c. 53-34 | 131-7 40-5 || 1,458 | 30-84 81-6 37-8 

Yukon and Northwest Territories. * a: a Ee 
LEC TIES: Ce aaa eee tee eo 50-93 | 114-2 44-6 || 1,376 | 29-00 12°35 40-0 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverages....... Sicha 45-84 | 100-3 45-7 || 1,194] 25-35 65-0 39-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products.:... 48 -33 112-4 43-0 || 1,799 | 36-83 90-5 40-7 
Reaper products... eT... 53-97 | 122-1 44:2 || 1,625 | 34-23 81-9 41-8 
eather products: ee, eee. diee.. se. 38-96 93-2 41-8 1,149 | 24-20 62-7 38-6 
Textile products (except clothing). . 44-17 95-4 46-3 1527 | 31-49 74-8 42-1 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 46-35 108-8 42-6 1,294 | 26-75 68-6 39-0 
Wood productses)-rias... Je. . 7 | 44-48 | 100-4 44-3 1,335 | 30-34 74-0 | 41-0 
Paner products... ..<...<./% wee Hd 57-77 119-6 48-3 1,444] 28-71-}-~ 68-2 42-1 
Printing, publishing and allie He SE 
“LES LOL SSay Wi Ee Neh ae aan pr Ce 57-64 | 139-9 41-2 || 1,277 | 26-80 70-7 |--*37°9 
Tron and steel products............ 53-18 120-6 44.1 1,665 | 34-28 82-8 “41-4 
Transportation equipment......... 55-67 126-8 43-9 1,825 | 37-91 94-3.) 49-2 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 62-51 118-0 44.5 1,490 29-88 72-0 ‘41-5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . - 55-08 127-1 43-3 1,788 | 37-14 92-4] > 40-2 
Non-metallic mineral products. .... 50-26 | 107-4 46-8 || 1,500 | 31-32 75-3 | °°41-6 
Products of petroleum and coal... 56-09 | 135-8 Ale Saeed boo ley. b #4 eae 
Chemical and allied products...... 50-54 |} 114-6 44.] 1,410 | 28-07 70-0 40-1 
Miscellaneous industries........... 44.48 100-4 44.3 1,365 | 28-83 71-0 40-6 


Average Earnings of Salaried Employees.—Beginning with 1946, the survey 
of weekly earnings and hours worked by wage-earners was expanded to include 
salaried employees. The survey covers establishments employing 15 persons or 
over and refers to the last week in’ November for 1946 and 1947 and to the last week 
in October for 1948-50. Earnings and hours worked are reported for male and 
female wage and salary earners in 13 groups of hours, ranging from 30 or less to 
65 or more. The earnings reported for the week constitute the gross amount paid 
before deductions for income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. Weekly and 
hourly earnings as well as hours worked are thus obtained directly from the tabulated 
results of the reports. Annual earnings are calculated on the basis of weekly earnings 
correlated with the results of the annual Census of Industry. 
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25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1946-50 


. Average 
woe Average Earnings Aas 
__ | Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
BERS Se SS ee ore ee 
$ g cents No. 
Male Salary-Earners— 
TAG el lel FE ae SET ge og RO EP 8? A 53-21 126-7 42-0 
1OAT Oh PU. ds PRI De 2 SERRE oe singin an ee ee 4 60-21 146-1 41-2 
1048. 2 | went bal) ARR ROS RRR on > Bane shoe eS 3, 147 63-47 154-4 41-1 
Thi lee ae at, i SE Ge oe one oes Heise Sadadumy st 3,317 65-37 160-2 40-8 
TORO ee ee bh ee aed eee er ea pe reer ae 3,507 69-35 172:5 40-2 
Female Salary-Earners— 
TOME ee eee sre oan ce eager ee ach eae eye ae eustoiegn Py 25-91 65-6 39-5 
7s ck an ey A Seng ee” er. Peer chcy moet a a 28-68 73°7 38-9 
TOSS. 6 SB. ecicletada «tgs ee oe nen Seapets 1,551 31-26 80-5 38-8 
1000 S40 Re Licht ss mere ee ea oe maere eo ne 1,655 32-62 84-5 38-6 
1k eR epee aerate See Ns ou on ery crme tiene Tce aC 1,739 34-38 89-5 38-4 
All Salary-Earners— 
ED con pede sree eae nee Ober yaa ke tae os Be 43-85 106-7 41-1 
Kirt Rar en ha il nA Seeing sate Nock doctors we 49-78 123-2 40-4 
OAR se ec, ho ng danse Mas erste co eran ea po ce yt 2,687 52-91 131-3 40-3 
TLS | ee eee delthe Simei revetn, COHAN arte a teat Ser ee 2,836 54-85 136-8 40-1 
Fe te eo an a Dicer tiie aahar: arn ear. Gre im y Re RRIF a 2,998 58-74 148-0 39:7 


26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Salary-Earners in the 
Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950 


Average Earnings ae 
Province or Industrial Group eis aneees AA! Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 

is ey ec rd or eee einer ee pce nenememaeen meer 

$ $ cents No. 
PROVINCE 
Newfoundland <. 2505005 Rit ob ho. 5. 92. cae ko hist +2" 1,921 54-95 128-9 42-6 
Prince Edward Island...........-----eeeseee etter: 1,571 40-35 98-4 41-0 
Nava, SCO th. eek aise he at lates sant Mohs eanee © 2,335 52-55 128-8 40-8 
New Brunswick s..cc cae >s seine Sejene os oe sty elem = ti ie 2,404 51-60 122-9 42-0 
QOGDEG |. Heros i shasees <p hate ad: Lager oe h eae Sh 2,981 58-10 146-0 39:8 
Ondaeio bi ek bo Loki s Cals Pe aes Me oD nes > ar been ge 3, 150 59-81 152-2 39-3 
Waiitobas: 500. Reker ae ae ame a ores 2,818 54-21 132-5 40-9 
SaslatChewall «00d MUS e+e able ets Sn ene s Cok Vie eo Pie Al 49-76 118-2 42-1 
Fe a ee es Ve ie ee cotter 2,454 55-05 133-3 41-3 
British Columbia... . 04h S92. die. deeaes tab ene boss 2,871 60-83 152-5 39-9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ..........-++-++++: ee Zs Pe 5. 
CAamad ansehen eh ee cateise ace pss 2,998 58-74 148-0 39-7 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverageS.......-.2scece eee ee eres eeeeeecees 2,693 55-06 134-6 40-9 
Tobacco and tobacco products........-...+seeeee eres 3, 256 57-86 150-7 38-4 
Rubber products. . 0.0.0.6 bes sces caters emetic tse meses 3,070 58-09 146-7 39-6 
Leather products. .... 0.50. ee eee sree sete r ee cceeeens 3,103 51-36 124-7 41-2 
Textile products (except clothing) be ccc. teen eo ee et 3,369 58-61 145-8 40-2 
Clothing (textile and fur)............2+eeeeee eee cerns 3,200 51-12 127-8 40-0 
Wood products... 5.22 a liccs deeb edeeece pe set neaese 2,079 56-92 136-5 41-7 
Paper products. .... 02a ev ences ween nes tec se eager es 3,866 68-96 176-4 39-1 
Printing, publishing and allied trades eae ses «eae sete le 2,500 50:71 132-7 38-2 
Tron and steel products............. seer ree enter eeees 3,215 59-71 151-2 39-5 
Transportation equipment........-.-.+++sere eee sere 3,521 66-98 161-8 41-4 
Non-ferrous metal products...........+25++seeeeeeeees 3,349 63-55 159-3 39-9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.........-.--+++++++5: 3,083 58-61 151-8 38-6 
Non-metallic mineral products.......----++++se reer: 2,970 58-29 146-8 39-7 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-+--++++++e+9: 3, 260 65-59 178-7 36-7 
Chemicals and allied products............+-+++ees000: 3,035 59-87 156-3 38-3 


Miscellaneous industrieS........-.ceeee reeset cette 3,059 54-51 136-3 40-0 


ein, os ee a SO a ee ee eee 
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27.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950 


Male Female 


Province or Average Average 


: Average| Average| Average Average) Average| Average 
Industrial Group Annual | Weekly | Hourly Ww Ae Annual | Weekly | Hourly W ta a 
Earn- | Earn- | Earn- |'° = Earn- | Earn- | Earn- of ~* 
ings ings ings Ww. mat ings ings ings Week 
chasm $ $ cents No. $ $ cents No. 
mrewiGHndland.,).........<2.ss...s 2,087 | 63-33 | 146-7 43-5 868 | 26-55 66-6 39-9 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,747 | 48-55 | 118-5 41-0 896 | 24-92 60-6 41-1 
BUPA POOR i. cdl cn ce 2,635 | 61-20] 149-3 41-0 1,257.| 29-18 72-8 40-1 
New Brunswick. .....:............ 2,774 | 61-40 | 142-8 43-0 1,298 | 28-71 72-5 39-6 
SOE ie Doe knew Clk aa ice ee 3,461 | 68-13 | 168-2 40-5 1,747 | 34-41 89-6 38-4 
OEE GEST Sp Pee Ee ean te Sas Cielo eaes 3,749 | 71-40 | 179-4 39-8 1,830 | 34-84 91-4 38-1 
Bema bones Wyo, wikths Ie e LG, 3,239 | 62-42] 151-1 41-3 1,662 | 32-01 80-4 39-8 
PRBALODO WAR am 65 652s oo Sansa ci 2,640 | 58-13 | 136-8 42-5 1,468 | 32-34 78-3 41-3 
SOR Fe Ae ie eae gs ee ae 2,777 | 62-62 | 150-2 41-7 1,441 | 32-47 81-6 39-8 
Bers Columbia. | hak 6ots x bsickk 3,242 | 69-77 | 173-6 40-2 1,637 | 35-23 90-3 39-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories Bye 7 oe = 5 ae es .: 
LES OS aaa mene 3,507 | 69-35 | 172-5 40-2 1,739 | 34-38 89-5 38-4 
INDUSTRIAL GRouP 
Food and beverages............... 3,129 | 64-05 | 154-3 41-5 1,608 | 32-92 83-8 39-3 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 3,821 | 67-18 | 174-0 38-6 2,247 | 39-48 | 104-2 37-9 
Rubber products.................. 3,597 | 67-97 | 169-5 40-1 1,759 | 33-26 86-4 38-5 
esther products. 06. ose cdc. 3,640 | 61-26 | 145-2 42-2 1,838 | 30-92 78-9 39-2 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 4,134 | 71-48 | 174-8 40-9 1,914 | 33-08 85-5 38-7 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 3,964 | 64-27 | 157-1 40-9 2,057 | 33-33 86-1 38-7 
SeeeerOauCts.. =... es. oc. 2,227 | 65-90 | 154-7 42-6 1,109 | 32-85 83-8 39-2 
PUDOP PLOAUCES isa sets fos es os 4,576 | 81-14 | 204-9 35-6 2,009 | 35-64 94-3 37-8 
Printing, publishing and _ allied 
eS. ee eae ee 3,040 | 61-75 | 161-2 38-3 1,602 | 32-56 85-7 38-0 
Tron and steel products............ 3,715 | 69-29 | 173-7 39-9 1,817 | 33-91 88-5 38-3 
Transportation equipment......... 3,980 | 76-07 | 182-0 41-8 1,998 | 38-21 96-0 39-8 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 3,938 |> 74-95 | 184-6 40-6 L855 lip Oe 2. 92-1 38-3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..| 3,608 68-11 175-5 38-8 1,905 | 35-99 94-7 38-0 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 3,388 | 67-41 167-3 40-3 1,701 | 33-85 89-1 38-0 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 3,662 | 72-64 | 194-2 37-4 1,941 | 38-52] 113-0 34-1 
Chemicals and allied products..... 3,671 | 71-22 | 183-6 38-8 1,858 | 36-05 96-1 37-5 
Miscellaneous industries........... 3,685 | 66-78 173-9 41-0 1,865 | 33-78 88-0 38-4 


Real Earnings of Employees.—When the index number representing the 
average yearly earnings is divided by the index number of the cost of living, on the 
same base, a measure of ‘real’ wages is obtained. Index numbers for 1941-50 are 
given in Table 28. 
28.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 

Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1941-50 
Norse.—Figures for 1931-40 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 560. 


Index Numbers (1935-39 = 100) 


.| Average Average 
Year Wages Paid Wage- Yearly Average Coskat Pel onee 

; Earners Earnings Yearly Livi Y te 

Earnings bes oar, 

Earnings 

$ No. $ 

LA a ae 978 , 525, 782 802, 234 1, 220 130-9 111-7 117-2 
PMA Res ches si outiy sess 1,347, 934,049 974, 904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
oR en ee ba: 1,598, 434,879 1,047,873 1,525 163-6 118-4 138-2 
oS ae 1,611,555, 776 1,030,324 1,564 167-8 118-9 141-1 
OT ie Rae eae 1, 427,915,830 928, 665 1,538 165-0 119-5 138-1 
| Sek! See 1,329,811, 478 877,150 1,516 162-7 123-6 131-6 
Nt ik scsi boc she ¢ 1,611, 232,166 940, 650 1,713 183-8 135-5 135-6 
Lg alee a il 1,876, 773,231 957,491 1,960 210-3 155-0 135-7 
a 1,963, 462, 720 949, 656 2,067 221-9 160-8 138-0 
Se ae 2,078, 634,086 952, 244 2,183 234-2 166-5 140-7 


SD a 
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Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 29 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone 
available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs and all 
other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage of salaries 
declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, 
while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, the percentage of salaries to 
value added was above normal owing to decreased industrial activity... It should 
be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 230 p.c. during the 
period 1924-50 while wage-earners increased 128 p.c. The percentage of wages has 
fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees 
may be adjusted more rapidly to the activity of the industry and wage levels like- 
wise may be adjusted more readily to the price levels of the products. Of the 
increase in the net value of production since 1939, 46 p.c. was passed along in 
increased salaries and wages. 


29,—Percentage of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1941-59 


Percentages— 


Value Added : of Total 
by Processes | Salaries Paid| Wages Paid of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! : to Value to Value | and Wages 
Added Added to Value 
Added ~ 


Year 


ee PE) ee eS Se | | en ne 


$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
OA er en. estas 2,605, 119; 788 286,336, 861 978,525,782 11-0 37:6 48-6 
1). Dnt Mare aes 3,309,973, 758 334,870, 793 1,347, 934,049 10-1 40-7 50:8 
14S wens ockaen ae tveke 3,816,418, 541 388,857,505 1,598,434, 879 10-2 42-0 52-2 
O44 ees eee kes 4,015, 776,010 418,065, 594 1,611, 555, 776 10-4 40-2 50:6 
MOMs Acme ae 3,564,315, 899 417,857,619 1,427,915, 830 11-7 40-1 51-8 
HOG Powe seer te cats 3,467,004, 980 410,875,776 1,329,811,478 11-8 38-4 50-2: ¢-- 
LQAT cekiee Sie cher os shepa 4, 292,055,802 | 474,693,800 1,611, 232, 166 11-0 37-6 48-6 
QAR ec ceecrnieye stators 4,938, 786,981 532,594, 959 1,876, 773,231 10-8 38-0 48-8 
AQAG ee stich racers 5, 330, 566, 434 628, 427,937 1,963,462, 720 11-8 36:8 4856 
1 Os |e ater, ot rcisc 5, 942,058, 229 692, 633 , 349 2,078, 634,086 11-6 35-0 46-6 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 620. 


Subsection 2.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 


Prior to 1944 the following information on capital investment was collected: 
(1) fixed capital—land, buildings, fixtures, machinery, tools and other equipment; 
and (2) working capital—inventory value of raw materials, stocks in process, fuel and 
miscellaneous supplies on hand; inventory value of finished products; cash, bills 
and accounts receivable, prepaid expenses, etc. This information was replaced in 
1944 by the collection of expenditure statistics on fixed capital, repairs and mainten- 
ance, Although it is now impossible to calculate the total investment in the fixed 
and current assets in manufacturing, it is still possible to calculate the investment 
in fixed assets. Total investment im fixed assets can be obtained with an approximate 
degree of accuracy by starting with the total investment in 1943, which amounted 
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to $6,317,000,000, and adding the expenditures to date and then deducting on a 
straight-line basis the normal rates of depreciation allowed by the Income Tax 
Department. Comparative figures of the investment in fixed assets since 1939 are 
as follows:— 


Average 
Year Amount per 
Employee 
$ $ 
MEAN Ae tAS NI indishad Oia obienc etic cba. nace 2,168, 900, 000 3, 296 
PESO AR erat... RS OER. Sey. iit, anes 2. ch ries Ate 3,002, 900, 000 2,420 
er emi Sain navy Lae. 56s eee ee ee 4,055,500, 000° 3,509° 
Me iy ee ee UT pI eae Be eee a eee 4,262,800, 000° 3,640° 
LSA e | ot 2 eRentn (eras > EN eter art aos ee 4,394, 700, 000 3,714 


Between 1939 and 1948 there was a decrease of $876 in the value of fixed assets 
per employee, owing to a decline in the replacement of and additions to buildings and 
equipment during the war years and also to an increase in the number of shifts 
worked and a resulting increase in number of employees. After the War, investment 
in fixed assets increased rapidly. Old plants were modernized and new plants 
were built to take care of expanded home markets resulting from higher purchasing 
power and increased population. The net result in this development was an 
increase of $418 in the value of buildings and. equipment per employee between 
1939 and 1950. | 


Of the total capital expenditure by manufacturers in 1950 amounting to 
$502,500,000, 15-6 p.c. was reported by the paper-products group of industries, 
15-0 p.c. by the food group, 8-8 p.c. by iron and steel, 6:5 p.c. by petroleum and 
coal, 5-9 p.c. by wood products, 5-5 p.c. by the textile industries (except clothing), 
5:4 p.c. by transportation equipment, 5-2 p.c. by chemical products, etc. 


30.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditure by the Manufacturing 
Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950, with Totals for 1944-50 
: 2 


Capital : ‘Repair and 
Expenditure . Maintenance Expenditure 
i. = 
Year and Province Machinery Machinery 
| struction | wo t@beng| Total Yotsection | and | Total 
| Equipment | _ Equipment 


iy ih ea SS Pe a SS Se ee a oe 


‘ $’000,000 | $000,000 |. $’000,000 || $000,000 $’000,000 | $'000,000 


USES Rs er eae a ee a 61-3 150-11 211-4 60-7 173-5 234-2 
MOA Deine it hit aby, Le os Rie 75-9 204-21 ° 280-1 - , 63-1 |, 170-6 233-7 
PES aes eo snk ey 132-2 205-0 337-2 56-8 164-3 221-1 
Pee. ACK SLAM Shae ' 184-7 343-2 527-9 ‘ 62-4 210-7 273-1 
J A ee See 184-8 394-2 579-0 78-9 253-9 832-8 
Be MUP MANTRA s eos eS, SPARE ARS . 156-6 379-2 535-8 66-7 267-2 333 +9 
1950 
PROVINCE ; se 

Plewioundland >... ¢4ck 3. dee, 2:0. 5-5 , 7:5 1-0 3-0 4:0 
Prince Edward Island.............. 0-4 0-5 0:9 0-1 0-2 0:3 
Mowa Scotia: ais. 5. cei) oes kek. 1-7 5-9. 7:6 4-0 5-1 9-1 
BWeTUNS WICK 6.8) os veloh since, 1-2 6-3 7°5 1-1 6-4 7:5 
MIG tb Ot eh 8 Oe Ba 44-0 108-5 152-5 19-2 81-7 100-9 
RR REIT St cae 56-1 161-8 217-9 30-2 140-9 171-1 
MEAL har OS Cietepse es 5+7 10*9 16-6 2-1 6-6 8-7 
SereLOHGWAN:. 2.65) fect... 2:3 6-2 8-5 0-5 2-6 3-1 
a SS eee aes tS Me Bind 13-4 16:6 1-7 6-1 7:8 
Beatin Columbia,..;.............°. 18-8 48-1 66-9 7-7 26-4 34-1 
LOUIS, 1950. oo secsdo.c. chew. 135-4 367-1 502-5 67-6 279-0 346-6 


a ii a ad (a ES Re a, es ee i Se ee 


: { Includes allowance for capital items charged to operating expense of $18,000,000 in 1944 and $23,900,000 
in : i 
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30.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditure by the Manufacturing 
Industries, by Province and Industrial Group, 1950, with Totals for 1944-50— 
concluded 


ee ae 


Capital Repair and 
Expenditure Maintenance Expenditure 
Industrial Group Cane Machinery Con Machinery a 
struction | 7 is ent Total struction | 7 tat 8 ant Total 
$’000,000 | $7000,000 | $'000,000 $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 
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Food and beverageS....--++-+++++3 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 
Rubber products........-++++++e8e9: 
Leather products.......-.--sss+e99> 
Textile products (except clothing)... 
Clothing (textile and fur)........--- 
Wood products........-+sessseeeeres 
Paper products.......--.+-yseerreate 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 
Tron and steel products........--+--- 
Transportation equipment......-.-- 
Non-ferrous metal products.......-- 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 
Chemicals and allied products...... 
Miscellaneous.......-.022eeeeereeres 
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Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product or by the number of employees but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price 
level and, as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials 
is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account 
of the differences in capital equipment at different times or in various industries * 
and, obviously, the increased use of machinery may lead to an increase in production 
concurrently with a decrease in number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In 1929, the 719 establish- 
ments producing over $1,000,000 each had an aggregate value of ‘products of 
$2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the total for all manufacturing establishments. In 
1931 the number of plants in that category was 482, their output being valued at 
$1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. However, by 1944, war demands resulted 
in manufacturing establishments with a production of $1,000,000 increasing in 
number to 1,376 with an output of about 75 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. 
In 1946, with the decline in production of the large war plants, the manufactures 
of establishments with an output of $1,000,000 or over declined to 67 p.c. of the 
total manufactures although the number of plants increased to 1,442. In 1947, 
the number of plants increased to 1,716 and production to the total was 72 p.c. As 
a result of increased prices and expansion in the physical volume of production in 
the years 1947-50, establishments with a production of $1,000,000 or over increased 
to 2,047 in 1950 and their contribution to the total output rose to 76 p.c. 
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31.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production, classified 
by Value of Product Group, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1950 


Average Average 
ee ee 
roduction stab- roduction stab- 
Gress Value Group ments lishment || ™ents lishment 
19291 19392 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
MIME SOR DOGS coos ieee cee 14,024 106, 735,470 7,611 || 15,623 120, 903, 054 7,739 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000..... 2,802 99,529, 725 35,521 || 2,803 99, 558,383 35,519 
50,000 e 100,000..... 2,209 156,308, 744 70,760 || 2,215 156, 410, 769 70, 614 
100,000 Bs 200,000..... 1, 688 237 , 532,492 140,718 || 1,584 225, 582, 130 142,413 
200,000 <) 500,000..... 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 1,285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500,000 se 1,000,000..... 636 443,597,677 697,481 689 466, 441, 130 676, 983 
1,000,000 re 5,000,000..... 601 | 1,217,866,089 | 2,026,400 520 | 1,091,293,939 | 2,098, 642 
B,000,000 oF Over... oud. ccc... 118 | 1,298, 198,865 |11, 001, 685 81 923,724,311 | 11,404,004 
Totals and Averages....... 23,597 | 4,063,987, 279 172,225 || 24,800 | 3,474,540, 560 140, 102 
1944 1950 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Wager $25,000.) i ie8.. sec 13,942 128,782,147 9,237 || 16,100 145,592,152 9,043 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.>... 4,011 143, 023,914 35,658 |} 4,820 172,772, 167 35,845 
50,000 v 100,000..... 3,442 245, 273, 500 71,259 || 4,529 324,361,092 71,619 
100,000 a 200,000..... 2 ols 355, 235, 489 141,359 | 3,586 510, 250, 226 142, 289 
200,000 ee 500,000..... 2,256 714, 546, 348 316,731 || 3,278 | 1,029,829, 371 314, 164 
500,000 ib) 1,000,000..... 943 661, 670, 696 701, 666 1,582 | 1,112,819, 210 708 , 425 
1,000,000 — 5,000,000..... 1,089 | 2,294,546,053 | 2,107,021 1,577 | 3,374,117,833 | 2,139,580 
5,000,000 or oversicsuscs.. 3... 287 | 4,530,614,372 |15, 786, 113 470 | 7,147,784,330 | 15,208,051 
Totals and Averages....... 28,483 | 9,073, 692,519 318,565 || 35,942 | 13,817,526,381 384, 439 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Excludes 


the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1929, establishments 
employing 501 or more persons accounted for 27 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. The tendency then in evidence of increasing concen- 
tration of production into larger units was checked by the depression, the proportion 
decreasing in 1933 to 21 p.c. (central electric stations included) but rising again to 
26 p.c. in 1939. The same also held true for establishments employing 101 or 
more persons. In 1929 they employed 62 p.c. of the total, in 1933, 56 p.c., and 
in 1939, 62 p.e. 


The effect of World War II on the concentration of industries into large units is 
illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 or more 
hands. In 1939 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 26 p.c. of the 
employees engaged in manufacturing; by 1944 the number had increased to 383 
and the percentage of total employees to 47. In a further subdivision of this group 
in 1944 it was found that 226 establishments employed between 500 and 999 
persons, 56 between 1,000 and 1,499, and 101 employed over 1,500. There were 
12 plants employing over 7,000 persons, the largest having an employment of 
slightly over 13,000. 


As a result of the resumption of peace-time production, the larger establishments 
declined in size so that, by 1950, only 56 establishments employed over 1,500 persons. 
The largest plant employed over 13,000 persons, one other employed over 8,000 
and four employed between 6,000 and 8,000 persons. 
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32, Manufacturing Establishments, classified by Number of Employees and 
by Province, 1950 


Employees— 
Province or Territory - 500 800 1,000 1,500 
to to to or Total 
799 999 1,499 Over 
er ee ee ee ec eee en ee 
No No No. No No 
Newfoundland.........-seeceeeeeee teres ~ _— 1 1 850 
Prince Edward Island.......----++-++++ -= _— — — 244 
Nova Scotia... ...sscesseeecceeeseeceess 1 2 3 —~ 1,482 
New Brunswick.....-.---+:eeserreeeeee 5 1 1 1 1,107 
QUE. g issaicisiele ialele RSE ois osm iehslete els «sis t's 57 21 23 19 11,670 
QUIGGTEO « o<.2 50% olen oltoeaeloieso'siaae sto Hecke 8 84 25 36 30 12,809 
Whanito baa. mitiiekee cttekl< set pene os lerobevanie 2 _— 2 2 1,507 
Saskatchewan....---seseeereeeer eerste —_— —_ _ — 887 
Albertesbt ish be stein pie tees hcierehetepsie nso eee 2 — 1 — 1,671 
British Columbia........--.+++2e0s0000 12 D 1 3 3,696 
Yukon and Northwest Territories —_ _ _— —_— 1 
Cana dawisiccccns bad stele crite 163 54 68 56 35, 942 


33. Establishments and Employees in Manufactures, classified by Number of 
Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1950 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- ‘ 
. Employees | per Estab- | }; Employees | per Estab- 
Employee Group lishments lishment lishments lishment 
19291 19392 

pn ee yea en! — 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees.....--- 12,273 30,446 2-5 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5 to 20 i am ea 6, 160 62,310 10-1 6,985 68, 151 9-8 
21 oe 50 StL A) ea ots Dts! 81,846 32°3 2,330 75,324 32°3 
51 “100 ae an An Oe 1,262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81,646 | . 70°5 
101 ‘‘ 200 Oe Save noereyoeas 745 103,944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 A gckA: btn roe 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
BOlkoriovelse tec scaer 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168, 168 977-7 
Totals and Averages..... 23,093 694,434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26-5 
pee ee ae ne 

1944 1950 

si tle Be ee eee 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees......-- 13, 208 29, 958 2-3 16, 726 34,719 2-1 
5 to 14 6a de tees ates Tall: 58, 404 8-2 9,103 75,149 8-3 
15 “ 49 Se i ei a os 4,615 124,408 27-0 6, 022 160,397 26-6 
50 “ 99 CT wer raotos 1,622 113,869 70-2 1,920 133,374 69-5 
100 “ 199 SS AREER Sere 900 126, 192 140-2 1,121 156, 489 139-6 
200 “ 499 CSS, EVP Ae 644 196, 707 305-4 709 216,593 305-5 
RON OMOVEL otters eel: 383 573,344 1,497-0 341 395,304 | 1, 159-2 

Head offices3.. i... Jone eel — — — — i Yr — 
Totals and Averages..... 28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 35,942 | 1,183,297 32°9 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Excludes 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Includes only those head offices that are not located at a 

plant. 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 34 summarizes the 
degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration 
is extremely marked in the case of non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, motor- 
vehicles, railway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, rubber goods, pulp and paper, 
primary iron and steel and heavy electrical machinery. On the other hand, the 
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degree of concentration is low in such industries as fruit and vegetable preparations, 
bread and other bakery products, sawmills, furniture, butter and cheese, women’s 
factory clothing and miscellaneous foods. 


34.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons, 
in the Leading Industries, 1950 


a oe 


Number 
(0) Percentage Percentage 
Establish- of Total of Total 
Industry ments Establish- Production 
Employing | ments inthe in the 
200 or More Industry Industry 
Persons 
ry nee eee Sa Ress 
Bree SiC paper sr td wed. a skae noes fase 66 53-7 91-8 
2 | Slaughtering and meat DACKINGtM, .cateerre tt ee re 27 17-2 70-4 
ee creation Peres lees ice... ee 9 47-4 98-1 
4 | Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............... 14 82-4 98-9 
Baer curoloum productas soe oe 13 28-3 83-9 
apis eye MSs pee ail ees ee. 55.) $aGs dee ae sen, ee 27 0-4 28-4 
aoe uMsry-iron gnd:steel.. os cc. s sc 26 47-3 91-6 
Beem ra OU ChEGsO2! et sola gsccek 17 0-9 18-5 
By wottorvarmand cloth. .3. 600.0056 ee 30 58-8 94-6 
Pr Bg Se celica, hos oe 8 6-8 48-4 
Pace EOORS. 6... aps. bea. $554 dete caused «Goce, 21 84-4 94-2 
Seselothing men's factorys.......isi050000. 0 31 5-5 36-2 
emer ter vemcla patie) hors is se ie, 22 14-6 81-0 
14 | Bread and other bakeryyproductaes nme... t,o 23 0-9 28-7 ¢ 
15 | Clothing, women’s LOMROT YG. Srhlcee destin. Lavlaed. oy: 6 0-7 5-6 
pee jeitailway rolling-stock.. .°......0.03......,0 23 60-5 95-4 
17 | Machinery, heavy electrical......0...22222)2 070000010 14 28-6 89°7 
18 | Printing and Pu Nihingn a dee tess, ee ee ee 29 3°7 65:8 
19 Miscellaneous foods.....................00 0.00: 25h Gene 1 0-3 : 
eaters, cee eer te ere 17 1-4 18-9 
eee tect metal producta... 0). 0.0.5..0.0.c 25 8-8 66-2 
22 iscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies......... 14 9-7 75-4 
23 | Fruit and vegetable proparationsy... 2200. c8i lke. 8 1-8 82-0 
24 | Sash, door and plating Inia ets mee oe el 2 0-1 1 
See achinery industrials. os. ola. .cce 19 6-3 46-8 


NS BN tan rape ra ee i ee 


1 Information cannot be published since there are fewer than three establishments. 


PART III.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1950 amounted to $10,965,427,271 or 79 p.c. 
of the total gross value of manufactured products. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of these two Provinces in each 
industrial group. In 1950, Quebee led in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco 
products, textiles (except clothing), clothing (textile and fur), paper products and 
products of petroleum and coal. In the production of wood products, British 
Columbia with 39 p.c. held the dominant position, outranking both Ontario and 
Quebec which accounted for 26 and 21 p.c., respectively, of total production. In 
each of the other industrial groups, Ontario led by a wide margin. 
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1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, 


classified by Industrial 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


10,177,353 
822, 950 
1,060.079 
5,049,034 
48,056,345 


1, 658, 832 
996, 871 
248, 679 
532,381 
988 , 094 


71, 247 
1,400, 985 


ee 


71, 062,850 


—_—— 


14, 583,372 
1,153,112 


543, 906 
462,014 
10, 480 
3,058, 139 


19,811, 023 


72,411,976 
461,090 
6,330,791 
7,082, 100 
26, 211,572 
16,400, 221 


ae 


255,887,499 


——— ae 


100, 545, 788 
2,068, 703 
14, 045, 309 
937,915 
32,567, 487 
74,121,704 


3,949, 213 
10, 207,322 
11, 657,556 

3,941,975 

4, 292, 968 

5,417,127 


——$——— 


Group, 1950 
Estab- | fm Salaries Cost e 
Province and Industrial Group lish- 1 ; and of Value of 
ments |? oy ese Wages Materials Products 
No. No. $ $ g 
Newfoundland 
Food and beverages!.....---+:-8s00 38 975| 1,773,110) 5,407, 171| 4,519,557 
Texuile products (except clothing)... 5 99 161,863 489 , 640 314,730 
Clothing (textile ATIC ILUY) toasted oie ieee 6 315 371,941 637,737 412,671 
Wood products.......--++:sessstret: 732 1,472 1,270,414, 2,665, 208 2,276,124 
Paper products.....---+sernerrarat 3 2,763| 10,627, 615) 20,124,871) 25, 613,377 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

diistrieh. a0 eee ete ane ans 29 382 850,870 342,373 1,281,218 
Tron and steel products.......-+--+++: 7 214 445, 206 325,998 639, 263 
Transportation equipment.......---- 6 69 101, 756 66, 139 177,818 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 2 108 164, 287 165, 642 335, 732 
Chemicals and allied products....-. 6 75 151,304 558,319 416, 180 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

Auatriesese avast eae See eed 3 57 76,539 45,749 23 , 402 
Miscellaneous?.......----:sscrtttets 3 153 251,347 676, 776 702,305 

Totals, Newfoundland.........- 850| 6,682| 16,246,252 31,505, 623 36,712,377 

Prince Edward Island 
Food and beverages. ...-+-+-+9eer% 124 1,092 1,395,978 11, 725, 236 2,640,374 
Wood products.....-.-----0+sesc se 91 263 247, 952 621, 894 511, 604 
Printing, publishing and allied 

MnGuUstries..i.<1.. os ce se oe eee ene 10 159 278,570 125,893 406, 866 
Tron and steel products.....-..+++++- 5 120 166,981 211,599 233, 650 
Transportation equipment........--- 4 4,351 4,090 5, 732 
Miscellaneous?....-.---+-:+seererte 10 146 248 , 348 2,554,330 486,191 

Totals, Prince Edward Island.. 244 1,786; 2,342,180 15,243,042 4,284,417 

Nova Scotia 

Food and beverages. ..+-+++eerss00° 404| 7,812| 11,745,253 46,332,198} 24,760, 617 
Leather products. ....--+.+.sy:e.00' 5 96 136,995 223 , 358 235,364 
Textile products (except clothing)... 11 625 1,262,949 3,481,826 2,699,363 
Clothing (textile and fur).......----- 15 17327 1,833,209} 3,966,761 3,006,006 
Wood products.......-++eessssseeree 737| 4,775| 6,206,481 14,751,332) 11,052,112 
Paper products........--+essareaeses 7 1, 237 3,330, 983 5, 666, 704 9,332,218 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Alstries. ...¢c.emcds egy rer re phe" 120 1251 2,477,018) | 1,915, 191| 4,727,038 
Tron and steel products.......------- 49 6,331| 16,372,581 27,675,599 22,557,086 
Transportation equipment.........-- Ti 2,973 6,553,536 7,956, 663 7,054, 680 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 28 635 1,166,806 903,035 2,231,049 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 3 989 2,868,990) 31, 194, 107 7,949,873 
Chemicals and allied products...... 15 301 693 , 092 2,951,451 1,867, 206 
Miscellaneous!......-----+sesercete? 11 127 240, 218 112,820 307,952 

Totals, Nova Scotia.......-.-+-- 1,482} 28,479| 54,888,061 147,131, 045 97,780,564 

New Brunswick 

Food and beverageS.«-+---2+s+er* 339 6,830) 10,106,726 72,928,391 25,870, 558 
Leather products. ....-.--+-ss+23005 11 326 490,992| 1,083,269 968, 211 
Textile products (except clothing)... 15| 1,933) 3,726,982 7,022,355| 6,773,402 
Clothing (textile and fur)...-..----- 5 250 333,538 493, 152 423 , 552 
Wood products... .essssesreereeres 572| 4,973 7,346,459| 18,462,935 13,707, 241 
Paper products. .,.-----.ereeey 13| 3,784) 11,728,577 31,290,584; 36,935,052 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustrieS....-.+-s-cosseceeeceeeres 64 828 1,584, 448 1,010,737) 2,872, 845 
Tron and steel products.i.....----++> 99/ 1,260} 2,682,358 4,212,403] 5,805,215 
Transportation equipment........--- 12 2,238 5,399,465 5, 444, 983 5,900, 2 
Non-metallic mineral products.....- 26 388 732,446] 1,180,269} 2, 375, 292 
Chemicals and allied products...... a 136 346, 113 3, 237,908 997, 689 
Miscellaneous®..... BW 4 any Pak cere a a 14 917 1,907,970 1,699,238| 3,575,110 

Totals, New Brunswick........ 1.107| 23,863) 4653886, 069 148, 066,224| 106,204,409 263, 753,067 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 666. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 
Group, 1950—continued 


Province and Industrial Group 


Quebec 


Food and beverages................. 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 
BUD DEL PEOGUCES A. oY sciek chin eleon ok 
eather products... 0.05... 0. ees 
Textile products (except clothing)... 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
MP GOU PrOoUucte,. crt: cai ee lets 
Ss OS = ee aa aan aia 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

MMSULICS eet ee er bicc ceo ne enc 
Iron and steel products............. 
Transportation equipment........... 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... . 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
MMIBCCIATICOUS. «a otic ks csi tee alte. 


Totals, Quebec.................. 


Ontario 


Food and beverages................ 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 
RPLIOE DLOCUCES fata. Coe whee. 
Peaober ProGucts.. <2. coo ek 
Textile products (except clothing)... 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
MG epTOCUCES «cance hacc ocean 
Reaper PrOdUCtS eh oc ee ee heels: 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

ENS) Ra GERRY SO Par ey ea re a 
Iron and steel products............. 
Transportation equipment........... 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 
Chemicals and allied products...... 
MERMEMANCOUS (2. ook cs we rl ee 


Totals, Ontario.,................ 


Manitoba 


Food and beverages................. 
Leather products................... 
Textile products (except clothing)... 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
PEPE POUNCE... sos. swf de oes 
Bemeearoducts...... 6. ee. ee, 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

“STIS TES sila cape eka ae re SS ae 


Ce ed 


Totals, Manitoba................ 
Saskatchewan 


Beper products..................... 
rinting, publishing and allied in- 
oa 


12,809 


368 
33 


390, 163 


68, 496 

1,797 
15,084 
13,892 
29,919 
39,627 
35,712 
30,867 


31,829 
106, 259 
63,071 
24,844 
42,628 
15, 426 

7,901 
21,755 
17,406 


566,513 


9,804 
682 
756 

6, 250 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


82,056,501 
18, 827, 150 
14, 958, 889 
27,522,886 
96,193,845 
115,871, 769 
54,515,819 
89,158, 704 


40, 610, 493 
89,506, 531 
61,514, 672 
36, 748, 633 
42,276, 707 
19,791, 187 
9,376, 201 
38, 229,360 
14, 175,353 


851,334, 700 


147,568, 172 

3,571, 736 
39,215, 136 
27,530,376 
64, 486, 404 
77,421, 583 
70,826, 772 
87,959, 140 


81,030,097 
291, 565, 663 
187,534,526 

66, 645,065 
110, 542,316 

39,925, 566 

23,141,501 

56, 721,101 

37,313,990 


1,412,999,146 


22,494, 668 
1,122,270 
1,415, 293 

10,931, 147 
6,071,378 
3,400, 799 


8,271,616 
11, 438,870 
15,497,577 

1,299,978 

1,190,121 
2,091, 613 

970, 782 

1,567,404 

938 , 085 


Cost 
of 
Materials 
$ 


530, 447, 267 
61, 254,073 
18, 400, 998 
49,261,557 

223, 204, 872 

216,999, 240 

113, 139, 835 

217,957,215 


36,314, 207 
114, 627,312 
81,996,991 
222,777,032 
61, 580,301 
26, 765, 968 
145, 260, 550 
86, 463 , 568 
19,025, 264 


Net 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


226,814,557 
55, 651,347 
22,408 , 932 
39,772,270 

178,051, 240 

199,061,671 
95, 733, 606 

260, 803, 937 


73 , 940,722 
163 , 884, 333 
72,376, 251 
111,839, 649 
79,521,806 
45,796,326 
50, 298, 509 
95, 553, 454 
26,811,495 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 
767,879,619 
117, 262, 440 
41,545,119 
89, 622,366 
408,773,561 
417,865, 202 


211, 460, 889 
514, 069, 763 


111,045, 559 
284,918,357 
157,531, 149 
356, 563, 186 
142,371,353 
81,570,589 
206, 297, 281 
187, 265, 942 
46,430,915 


252255476,250 


1,798,320,105 


4,142,473,290 


820,053, 953 
60, 6$9, 298 
83,347,431 
65, 631, 438 

162,712,086 

124, 539, 425 

127,866, 580 

212,242,594 


75,076, 406 
461,986,077 
549, 845, 151 
248, 272,872 
194,002,398 

48 ,873, 703 
137, 160,468 
180, 932, 103 

44,579,517 


377, 700, 150 

8,827,577 
111,523,075 
43,108,524 
121,576, 737 
121, 284, 499 
120,353, 730 
228, 464, 138 


143,505, 131 
552,537, 226 
432, 157,829 
184, 875, 702 
230,578, 986 
92,954, 493 
55, 749, 080 
179,782, 157 
63, 162, 803 


1,215,694,455 

69, 703, 729 
197,476, 263 
109, 996, 917 
289, 150, 649 
247,425, 826 
251, 226, 518 
462, 606, 653 


220,355,017 
1,046,324,751 
989, 443 , 986 
451,117,491 
428 , 337,963 
154, 621, 200 
204, 540, 649 
375,896, 422 
109,035, 492 


3,598,821,495 


166,369, 904 
3,223,712 
6,707,779 

22, 265, 653 
11,844, 580 
9, 462, 233 


7,476,331 
15, 140,332 
17,486, 444 
18, 291, 247 

2,887,825 

3,105,304 

8, 462, 206 

6,872,458 

788 , 699 


3,068,141,837 


52,094, 453 
1,661,337 
2,349, 422 

19, 924, 860 

10,338, 386 

12, 963, 278 


14, 968, 668 


24,276,075 
17,073,617 


1,810, 727 


6,822,953,981 


220,969,535 
4,919, 186 
9,165,098 

42,340,779 
22,465, 681 
23, 389, 225 


22, 654, 957 
40,238,711 
35,195,790 
20,437,053 
5, 864, 224 
11,123, 245 
12,402, 413 
12,070, 271 
2,670,038 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 666. 


1,424 


88, 701, 601 


300,384, 707 


177,051,583 


485, 906, 206 


11, 154, 249 
225, 162 
348, 444 

2,179,992 
36,570 


3,056, 922 


89,621,459 
1, 259, 881 
722,891 
4,391,028 
39, 260 


1,920,907 


28,365, 139 
339, 635 
525,405 

4,291,714 
60, 713 


4,832,820 


119, 532,117 
1,612, 687 
1,255,059 
8, 824, 276 

100,973 


6,857,112 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 
Group, 1950—concluded 


: : Estab-. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Fe ees ane lish: gy qoege|_and of Value of | Value of 
ments | 2°’ Wages Materials | Products Products 
~ phe 037. PONG SE ee ee ee een 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded 

Iron and steel products...........++- 49 726| 1,455,058} 2,520,091) 2,581, 183} 5,195,553 
Transportation equipment..... PTAs ate 6 24 58,863 82,406 119, 134 206, 924 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 28 323 762,925 850,145] 1,860,783] 2,865,114 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 8 693| 2,010,113} 39,867,481 3,671,714) 44,854,805 
Chemicals and allied products...... 11 233 579,154| 1,299,810 648,260} 1,983,612 
Miscellaneous’.......---cscceeececes 14 388|  1,143,017| 21,981,947} 2,198, 141) 24,791,723 

Totals, Saskatchewan.........- 887| 10,596} 23,010,469) 164,557,306 49,494,641| 218,079,955 

Alberta 

Food and beverages.......-+.+-+eee% 414) 9,610] 21,258,948] 166,004,309) 51, 699,921] 219, 668,936 
Leather products. ........--s:eese85 12 57 77,822 88, 169 , 308 189, 264 
Textile products (except clothing)... 12 162 271,271) 1,821,019 531,610| 2,365,364 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........- 32 928] 1,498,236} 3,307,832) 3,930,392 7,258,127 
Wood products. .......- sees eee ce’ 715| 5,365) 9,425,534} 23,999,375 18,042,642) 42,743,016 
Paper products... .....s.se+2ceeesees 138 309,067; 1,419,576 881,235] 2,312,106 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GuUSstHeShy en eee oe eee oie 932} 1,940| 4,362,982) 3,106,065) 8, 274,561) 11,473,838 
Tron and steel products.........+--+: 107| 2,472) 5,808,605) 7,167,799 9,415,797| 16,826,264 
Transportation equipment..........-+ 19) 2,295} 5,541,094) 6,169,301 5,810,729] 12,189,301 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 5 63 154,874 715, 600 361,811 1,085,871 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 4 17 26,040 24, 597 37, 754 64,713 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 59 1,965) 4,548,971 5,529,299| 10,108,068 16,875,498 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 8 920| 2,845,676] 50,067,654) 8,421,998 59, 928,306 
Chemicals and allied products...... 21 575 1,613,451 2,322,082 5,168,453 8,330, 625 
Miscellaneous®.......2.-+-.-..0-++0: 26 225 573, 758 388,372} 1,108,589} 1,528,794 

Totals, Alberta..............--+: 1,671) 26,732] 58,416,324 272,131, 049| 123,892,868 402,840,023 

British Columbia 

Food and beverageS.........-+++--+ 632| 16,586] 37,133,115] 193,488,744 90,796,202} 288,220,391 
Rubber products.........seeeseeeeee 4 34 74,315 19,676 11,136 138,687 
Leather products..........2-s++se08 23 526 917,216 1,686,834) 1,560, 287 3,270, 953 
Textile products (except clothing)... 31 654 1,344,036} 4,747,339) 2, 746,434| 7,580,366 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........- 72| 1,542} 2,597,380] 4,610,681 4,305,501) 8,965,381 
Wood products........seeeeeeeeeeees 1,873) 36,569} 88,172,687 192,724,150| 187,392,993} 383,899, 507 
Paper products.......eeseeeeeeeeeee 37| 6,155) 18,645,983] 43,057,589 63,057,404) 110,087, 185 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUS ETICSA Ee cas ee eto eet stels 369| 4,741} 11,828,321) 8,218,557 19,266,126) 27,715,305 
Tron and steel products.............- 260 6,778| 18,702,901 28,464,982} 35,180,450} 64, 607,197 
Transportation equipment.........-. 104 3, 241 8, 230, 538 5,781,297| 11,495,367] 17, 625,895 
Non-ferrous metal products........- 39| 4,379| 12,627,247) 93,083,550 8,915,614] 104,417, 162 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... . 29 478 1, 143,030 1,745, 869 1,934, 544 3,718, 672 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 72 1, 296 3,171,790 3,775,478 6,168,223} 11,288,768 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 9} 1,000} 2,982,619) 29,470,227 14,535,298] 45,507,047 
Chemicals and allied products...... 76| 2,437; 6,801,719) 21,801,629 27,462,183| 49,606, 638 
Miscellaneous... :......--.0-eseeeces 66 959 2, 284, 080 1,501,235) 4,728,499 6,367, 852 

Totals, British Columbia....... 3,696] 87,375| 216,656,977 634,177,837) 479,606,261 1,133,016,956 

Yukon and N.W.T. 
Food and beverageS........--++-++- 5 17 27, 123 58, 628 60,480 127,062 
Wood products...........0seeeeeeee: 8 35 61, 687 98,086 153,358 258,401 
All other groups®.... 2... ds ties ce 6 71 196, 246 883, 240 355,329} 1,356,068 
Totals, Yukon and N.W.T...... 19 123 285,656| 1,039,954 569,167} 1,741,531 
1 Excludes fish processing. 2Includes tobacco and tobacco products, leather products 


and products of petroleum and coal, figures for which are confidential and cannot be published separately. 
3 Includes tobacco products, leather products, textile products, clothing (textile and fur), non-metallic 
mineral products and chemicals and allied products, figures for which are confidential and cannot be 
published separately. 4 Includes electrical apparatus and supplies, figures for which are confidential 
and cannot be published separately. 5 Includes non-ferrous metal products and products of 
petroleum and coal, figures for which are confidential and cannot be published separately. 6 Includes 
rubber products, figures for which are confidential and cannot be published separately. 7 Includes 
leather products and non-ferrous metal products, figures for which are confidential and cannot be pub- 
lished separately. 8 Includes printing, publishing and_allied trades, non-ferrous metal products, 
products of petroleum and coal, and miscellaneous industries, figures for which are confidential and cannot 
be published separately. 
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The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in Table 2. In 1950, 39-2 p.c. of all persons engaged in manufacturing 
in Newfoundland were working in establishments having 500 or more employees, 
as compared with 33-4 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Before the entry of Newfound- 
land into Confederation, Ontario had the greatest concentration in the largest units; 
in 1950 that Province ranked second with 37-4 p.c. of its employees in establishments 
employing 500 or more persons. Quebec ranked third with 34-9 p.c. followed by 
New Brunswick with 28-5 p.c., Nova Scotia 24-7 p.c., British Columbia 23-3 p.c., 
Manitoba 19-4 p.c. and Alberta 9-0 p.c. There were no plants in either Prince 
Edward Island or Saskatchewan in that category. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province, 1950 


ee ee a ee 


: sider ; 
Nuaabetiot ercentage ercentage o 
‘ : Establishments of Total Number of 
Province or Territory Emoplovine 500 Number of Employees 
ee Mor oP a sons Establishments Accounted for 
in Province by these 
Establishments 
Ty eee ee eee eee ee 
Prep amiet an cse gt eth ba oo, ote Oe 2 0-2 39-2 
Pineesbd Ward isiand...,...005.... 0.20. — _— — 
SePMRIRCCILIT MN Fcc. se eee coheed 6 0-4 24-7 
PremeorinswiGke aes... 2 es Ss 8 0-7 28-5 
Perio tomer ta ASR E en ED 120 1-0 34-9 
BRAG Soren tee to) elute, ceva, ale: 175 1-3 37°4 
een et ah Meee oe RETENS yl ee Dae 6 0-4 19-4 
Paenehowanre cele a SS ees oo: — — _ 
CUPUT GA rea op Seg) WSR pe a eh a a 3 0-2 9-0 
Petr Columbia. ti: 00. eek... eee ee. 21 0-5 23°3 
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Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


Manufacturing production in Newfoundland is dominated by the forest and 
fisheries resources. Pulp and paper is the leading industry followed by sawmilling, 
these two industries together accounting for 71 p.c. of the total production of the 
Province in 1950. No information is available regarding the processing of fish 
products and the position of that industry in 1950 in the economy of the Province 
cannot be evaluated. - : 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, fish curing and packing, and prepared stock and poultry 
feeds the leading manufactures of the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its 
coal mines and its fisheries as well as extensive forests and agricultural lands and is 
favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. 
On these resources are based the leading manufactures of fish curing and packing, 
primary iron and steel, railway rolling-stock, sawmills, pulp and paper, shipbuilding 
and repairs, and butter and cheese. In addition, important petroleum refineries 
and coke and gas plants add to the diversification of manufacturing in the Province. 
The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and 
sawmilling industries, while fish and agricultural products add to the varied output. 
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3.—Statistics 


of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1950 


Industry 
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Pulp and paper.......-.--++++++> 
Sa writillate tae ses oe temerene sue ee 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.... 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Breweries sane e iene eee 
Aerated waters...<..-0.--++-+++> 
Printing and publishing 
All other leading industries!...... 


Totals, Leading Industries’... 
Totals, All Industries?........ 


Butter and cheese.........+--+++: 
Fish processing.......--.+++++50+: 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
Sawmills 
Printing and publishing.........-- 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
Sash, door and planing mills...... 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Aerated waters... +:-2-.8s-c- ee 
All other leading industries®...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Fish processing........+-+++e++0++ 
Primary iron and steel.........-- 
eaTNDI ee choo eae eos Un nose 2 ode 
Pulp and paper......-----+++e++0: 
Butter and cheese.........--+-+-- 
Shipbuilding.........----.0+++++5 
Sash, door and planing Waillsnen as 
Railway rolling-stock.........--. 
Bread and other bakery products. 
@onfectioneL yaw sates oe ke ae 
Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

TICES eee eect eerie rerrens te 
Printing and publishing.........-. 
Knitted goods other than hosiery. 
Aerated waters 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
Miscellaneous foods.........----- 
All other leading industries!...... 


Totals, Leading Industries. .. 
Totals, All Industries......... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Estab-| bm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
lish- i n of Value of Value of 
ments | POYe* Wages Materials | Products Products 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
3 | 2,763 | 10,627,615 | 20,124,871 95,613,377 | 48,056,345 
596 947 569,731 | 1,150,570 | 1,220,544 2,430,089 
26 272 475,855 | 1,278,098 771, 793 2,083, 208 
11 189 326,956 | 1,188,082 584, 240 1,823,437 
3 113 272,822 397,680 | 1,206,874 1,678, 200 
11 133 217, 506 478, 536 7038 , 722 1,213, 839 
7 206 557,185 182, 647 905,175 1,112, 208 
7 540 921,173 | 3,287,687 | 2,175,655 5,531, 747 
664 | 5,163 | 13,968,843 | 28,088,171 33,181,380 | 63,929,073 
850 | 6,682 | 16,246,252 | 31,505,623 36,712,377 | 71,062,850 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
ce a ee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
23 154 957,364 | 2,796,517 519, 185 3,368,058 
57 467 390,159 | 2,393,569 776, 144 3, 220, 589 
10 54 85,322 | 1,068,806 154,710 1, 238,344 
83 154 110, 280 311, 120 308, 514 632, 758 
4 141 267, 596 117,413 393, 709 521, 123 
if 117 115,799 289, 068 135, 802 435, 507 
3 64 85, 482 251,423 136,715 392,436 
9 70 93 , 750 198, 122 12$, 210 342,379 
6 36 58, 896 135,088 173, 766 323 , 229 
4 239 495,418 | 7,101,372 964, 713 8, 124, 240 
206 | 1,496 | 1,960,066 | 14,662,498 3,692,468 | 18,598,663 
244 | 1,786 | 2,342,180 | 15,243,042 4,284,417 | 19,811,023 
NOVA SCOTIA 
No. No. $ $ $ ] $ 
207 | 3,805 | 5,397,334 | 24,715,307 11,177,190 | 36,357,774 
5 | 4,535 | 12,254,491 | 19,869, 223 12,534,011 | 36,326,915 
600 | 3,111 | 3,597,102 | 8,707,102 6,847,085 | 15,772,588 
4 | 1,051 | 3,065,466 | 4,780,592 8, 784,061 14,949,842 
24 593 | 1,011,894 | 5,874,980 | 2,032,646 8,091, 468 
91 | 1,836 | 4,254,081 | 2,878,656 4,552,169 7,665, 247 
69 | 1,023 | 1,719,028 | 3,878,038 2,748, 406 6, 740, 281 
3 576 | 1,303,672 | 4,725,305 | 1,312,496 6, 226,590 
75 770 | 1,276,041 | 3,289,466 | 2,560,980 6,047,821 
8 | 1,012 | 1,398,541 | 2,795,496 2,739,487 5, 602, 559 
3 488 | 1,257,292 | 2,785,597 | 2,251,139 5, 248, 692 
30 723 | 1,598,893 | 1,048,413 | 3,281,002 4,391, 199 
3 613 981,009 | 2,288,331 | 1,745,884 4,086,716 
31 323 550,536 | 1,237,142 | 2,076,00 3,406, 558 
23 607 730,424 | 1,993,440 | 1,274,140 3,385,375 
10 184 300,975 | 2,322,339 411,087 2,760, 681 
8 | 2,001 | 5,309,965 | 37,844,792 16,423,370 | 56,493,801 
1,124 | 23,251 | 46,006,744 131,034,131 | 82,752,053 | 223,554, 107 
1,482 | 28,479 | 54,888, 061 147,131,045 | 97,780,564 | 255,887, 499 


ae 
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3.—Statisties of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1950—concluded 


Estab- hans Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- lems and of Value of Value of 
ments | P*OY Wages Materials Products Products 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

4) Pulpiaed papers: «6s. es oiee vee: 7 | 3,564 | 11,347,564 | 29,798,346 36, 148, 281 71,798,801 
SS EE | Se A atelier 454 | 3,216 | 4,380,994 | 10,511,572 9,069, 233 19,774,001 
3| Fish processing * "2.7.2.2. 165 | 2,700 | 2,656,533 | 10,464,321 5,679,906 | 16,530,680 
4/Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 368 888,835 | 9,271,013 1,784,177 11, 128,437 
5|Miscellaneous foods.............. 8 246 353,817 6,710,029 1,852,322 8,579,412 
6|Sash, door and planing mills...... 66 Pes We? 2,069, 732 5,196,778 3,128,099 8,428,921 
7|Butter and cheese................ 33 434 704,377 | 6,103,744 | 1,368,350 7,628, 608 
8| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 725 1,591,562 1,781,815 3,619,321 5,505, 120 
9/Bread and other bakery products. 66 747 1,250,572 2,978,562 | 2,263,173 5,447,570 
10| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 10 151 284,406 | 4,383,345 594, 281 5,017, 166 
ERAGE ee ee to eet 3 528 781,199 1,939, 784 2,214,129 4,212,318 
PPP ertIlizersentesethactrke | ee eee, 3 115 302, 552 3,190,450 821,350 4,055, 644 
13| Printing and publishing? 3jec44:- 19 592 1,200, 752 595, 628 2,229,460 2,872,842 
14|Confectionery.................... 5 389 593,595 1, 208, 280 1,148, 558 2,398,054 
15| Miscellaneous wood products,n.e.s. 7 197 313, 568 1,714,306 553,326 2,326, 988 
16| All other leading industries}... ... 12 | 5,683 | 12,612,096 | 42,514,270 24,196,195 | 68,087,667 
Totals, Leading Industries... 864 | 20,828 | 41,332,154 | 138,362,243 96,670,161 | 243,792,229 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,107 | 23,863 | 46,386,069 | 148,066,224 106,204,409 | 263,753, 067 

1 Includes: biscuits; miscellaneous foods, n.e.s.; and tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 2 Excludes 
fish processing. ’ Includes: bags, cotton and jute; fertilizers; slaughtering and meat packing. 


4 Includes: cotton yarn and cloth; wire and wire goods; coke and gas; petroleum products; and breweries. 
‘Includes: breweries; sugar refineries; cotton yarn and cloth; synthetic textiles and silk; railway rolling- 
stock; shipbuilding and repairs; brooms, brushes and mops; brass and copper products; and gypsum 
products. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec contributes about 30 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products 
of Canada. Quebec’s forests, water powers, minerals and agricultural lands, its 
extensive highway system and also its geographic position astride the St. Lawrence 
estuary permitting sea-going vessels to reach its main centres of population up to 
800 miles inland, are among the assets that have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries and have enabled over 4,000 new industrial plants to be opened in the 
past five years. In addition, Quebec has a stable and industrious population, an 
important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, leather boots and shoes, 
ete., in which large labour forces are required. The production of pulp and paper 
occupies the premier position, accounting for about 10 p.c. of the gross value of 
Quebec manufactures and for over 44 p.c. of the Canadian total for this industry. 
Other large industries in which Quebec predominates are: tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
ettes; cotton yarn and cloth; leather boots and shoes; men’s factory clothing; 
women’s factory clothing; railway rolling-stock; silk and artificial silk; medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations; fur goods; and corsets. 


Quebec produces 65 p.c. of all cotton goods made in Canada, 60 p.e. of all 
rayon fabrics and 40 p.c. of the woollen and knitted goods. Two of the most im- 
portant industrial developments in the Province are the Ungava iron projects and 
the new titanium industry. 
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4.—Statistics 


Estab- 
Industry lish- 
ments 
aS eS 
No. 
Pulp and paper......-+-++eeeeeees 54 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
HE MMING ye. vce re eels vests ere 7 
Petroleum products.......---+--- 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 40 
Cotton yarn and cloth.........--- 18 
Clothing, women’s factory....... 550 
Clothing, men’s factory.......-.- 341 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 37 
Synthetic textiles and Sills, Foc. de. 34 
Railway rolling-stock.........+-- 10 
Butter and cheese...-.....-+-+++- 782 


Electrical apparatus and supplies, 
WS habe een POU RE hetee ane ge = 
Sawmills 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Miscellaneous foods........---++:: 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Furniture 
Machinery, industrial..........+- 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
Brass and copper products 
Printing and publishing 
Breweries 
Sheet metal products.........---- 
Rubber goods, including rubber 
FOOtWEOATS cone tena teteiee nels 
Sash, door and planing mills. ... 
Boxes and bags, paper.......----- 
Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 
Printing and bookbinding........ 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations 
Confectionery.....----ss+eererees 
Knitted goods, other than hosiery 
Primary iron and steel : 
Distilled liquors 
Aerated waters 
Refrigerators, 
and appliances.......+-+++seeee: 
Fur g00d8: <2. t.00 6. ces ee ee ese 
Woollen cloth: 2. 3. 25 --so.9<> 
Castings, iron........-+.-2e++5 a 
Miscellaneous paper goods........ 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers. ... 
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8,106 


Totals, Leading Industries’... 

Totals, All Industries......... 11,670 
Percentages of leading industries 

to all industrieS.......+-+++-++0> 69-5 


1 Sugar refining is also a leading industry, 


than three establishments. 


269, 955 


390,163 


69-2 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 
72,550,996 


20,474,071 
6,872,475 
9,736,877 

36, 493, 952 

34,330,460 

31,868,075 

18,024,301 

28,431,782 

34, 236,778 
9,821,178 


27,815,361 
14,181,814 
20,472, 697 
4,196,513 
16, 102, 126 
17,416,374 
15,798, 105 
2,405, 560 
6, 527,846 
16, 554, 538 
7,225,189 
11,415, 731 


14, 958, 889 
9,831,755 
7,922,118 
8,138, 143 

14,781,969 


8,164,370 
4,640,616 
7,559,040 
9,543,763 
4,597,292 
5,485,179 


§, 429,745 
6,959, 674 
6,387,261 
9,739, 299 
4,844,984 
6,070,908 


—— 


598,007,804 


——— 


851,334, 700 
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Materials 


$ 
165, 934, 196 


163, 426,318 
136, 482,045 
149, 637, 925 
108, 744, 660 
69,312,719 
70, 741, 186 
58, 624, 102 
37,275, 202 
54, 253,974 
74,022,791 


31,466, 131 
43, 983, 758 
35, 292, 064 
45,377,019 
31,029, 224 
24,613,201 
17,534,731 
40,312,080 
31, 157, 644 
12, 125, 733 
14,079, 680 
22,143,759 


18, 400, 998 
23, 409, 505 
23, 718,303 
12,836,364 
11,705, 708 


10, 903,392 
15, 702,309 
17,718,506 
11,222,417 
10,598,371 
11, 259,834 


17,177,708 
19, 783,537 
18, 207,036 
14, 617, 180 
17,409,851 
15, 883, 188 


——_—_—____——_ 


1,708,124,349 


a 


2,225,476,250 


————— 
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Net 
Value of 
Products 


of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1950 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 
221, 295, 842 


79,281,367 
44,851, 630 
24,124,541 
59,499,529 
59,704, 676 
56,050, 278 
54, 625, 082 
59,112,770 
36, 613, 137 
17,016,083 


51,299,427 
28,854,004 
28, 969,892 
18, 535, 757 
25, 983,546 
28, 631,842 
29,251, 189 

6,388, 732 
13,091,047 
31,742,170 
28,303 , 288 
20,373, 892 


22,408, 932 
16,021, 663 
15, 943, 248 
20,756,912 
23, 068, 829 


22,129,212 
16,585, 278 
14, 436,305 
18,732,959 
20, 603 , 269 
20,037, 187 


14, 281,076 
11,584,951 
11,317,514 
14,479,951 


12, 146,372] 


12,859,001 


——— 


1,310,992,375 


—_— 


1,798,320,105 


—— 
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$ 
421,720,396 


263 , 596, 900 
188, 665, 936 
174, 658, 538 
171, 168,37/ 
129,308, 699 
127,160, 743 
113,573,776 
98 , 603 , 297 
93,001, 658 
92,706, 797 


83,574, 246 
73,571,302 
64,588,029 
64, 263,121 
59,026, 761 
53,858,475 
47,497, 168 
47,063,887 
44,929,715 
44,199,363 
43,108, 905 
43,005,671 


41,545,119 
40,056, 106 
39,905, 918 
36, 696, 684 
35, 131,395 


33,416, 104 
32,590,498, 
32,482, 594 
32, 208, 247 
31,989, 698 
31,938, 417 


31, 690, 483 
31,464,405 
30,028,840 
29,807,947 
29,778, 953 
28,976, 558 


3,112,559, 726 


————— 


4,142,473,290 


——_—_—_—_—___—_—- 
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but statistics cannot be published because there are fewer 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario in 
1950 produced over 49 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured goods, Many more indus- 
trial areas are being created as new industries and self-contained factory expansions 
of existing industries are going to the smaller towns, A vast increase in steel-ingot 
capacity is being made possible by developments at Steep Rock Iron Mines and 
Ontario will play a role commensurate with its position on the Great Lakes waterway 
which links the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals and water power 
with one of the most; densely populated regions on the Continent. At Sarnia, huge 
investments are going into plant for a whole group of new products based on the 
oil flowing through the Edmonton-Superior pipeline and being shipped across the 
Great Lakes. Other significant developments are taking place in synthetic rubber 


_and industrial and consumer chemicals, Recent expansions in the electrical 


industries are not only keyed to defence needs but to the needs of the population 
which is expanding in Ontario at the rate of 10,000 a month. In addition to the 
large automotive plants in Ontario, three United States automobile producers 
opened new plants in the Province in 1950. Expansion has also taken place in 
many other lines including wood, metal and paper products, textiles, tools, farm 
implements, building products, food products, leather goods, glass and plastics. 


Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of 
any province. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor-vehicles, 
motor-vehicle parts, agricultural implements, heavy electrical machinery, starch 
and glucose, machine tools, bicycles and parts, miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
products, and carpets, mats and rugs are carried on almost exclusively in, Ontario. 
Of the 40 leading industries in Canada in 1950, a substantial number were dominated 
by Ontario’s share of the total production. These industries, with the percentage 
that the Ontario production of each bears to the 1950 total for Canada, are: 
motor-vehicles 98; motor-vehicle parts 98; heavy electrical machinery 96; agri- 
cultural implements 94; rubber goods 83; primary iron and steel 76 ; Iron castings 70; 
miscellaneous paper products 60; sheet metal products 59 ; brass and copper products 
59; printing ‘and bookbinding 58; industrial machinery 57; confectionery 57; paper 
boxes and bags 56; furniture 52 ; and flour mills 48, 


In the case of the smaller industries, too, Ontario dominates the field. In 
1950, Ontario contributed more than 75 p.c. of the Canadian total for the following 
industries: machine tools 100; bicycles and parts 99; carpets, mats and rugs 96; 
tobacco “processing and packing 94; typewriter supplies 92; miscellaneous non- 
ferrous metal products 91; soaps, washing compounds and cleaning preparations 90; 
wine 89; breakfast foods 89; inks 88; artificial abrasives 87 ; leather tanning 86; 
batteries 85; scientific and professional equipment 84; boilers and plate work 81; 
automobile accessories, fabric, 81; cordage, rope and twine 80; woollen yarn 79; 
jewellery and silverware 76; sporting goods 75; toys and games 75; refrigerators, 


vacuum cleaners and appliances 73 ; feed mills 71; household, office and store 


machinery 69; and animal oils and fats 63. 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Indu 
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Estab-| fm Salaries Cost Net 
Industry lish- 1 2 and of Value of 
mentee oe Wages Materials | Products 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Motor-vehicles.......-+++:+ss00° 12| 28,233) 91,763,734 381, 400, 669 280,861,485 
Pulp and paper.....-----+-ess00°° 44| 16,977| 55,131,461 121,452, 150 157,596,001 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 62 7,878| 21,018,841 248 , 282,574 42,915,921 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

Pefining Meets cerca ee ae 8| 8,282] 25,088, 654 136,504,183) 113,611,275 
Primary iron andestec letra 23} 19,618} 59,963,169 123,458, 423 116,327,277 
Motor-vehicle parts.......--+-+-+5 96| 18,999| 54,502,049 120, 299,599 98,961,818 
Rubber goods, including footwear. 32} 15,084; 39,215, 136 83,347,431 111,523,075 
Machinery, heavy electrical oe Res 33|} 19,662 54,714,677 70,988,049 107; 674, 292 
Agricultural implements.....----- 37| 14,961| 40,630,384 75,322,342) 63,081,871 
Petroleum products......--.++++5 14 4,819} 14,818,486 98,918, 549 33, 143,018 
Flour mills: ..6<.20 simi ele io 2 66| 2,352} 5,706,961 101,685,047) 16,755,924 
Butter and cheese......----+.+-+° 660| 7,900) 16,814,277 87,538,823) 29,007,832 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. 200 8,808 15,527, 205 57,855,846 43,449, 689 
Sheet metal products...-..------ 146| 10,048} 25,628,802 54,461,794 46,017, 696 
Castings, iron../.....-++-sseeses: 102| 11,679} 33,130,554 41,349,109] 55,427,814 
Bread and other bakery products. 901| 14,007| 28,022,222 45,761, 260 44,190, 654 
Machinery, industrial.........--- 169| 10,227} 27,550,292 31,076,629} 59,724,475 
Hiscri Gunes seitoas cetera sae a 472| 14,072| 30,797, 688 40,542,063 48,166,431 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and appliances.....--.-++-+++++: 65| 6,927| 17,228,427 42,108,016; 45,820,532 
Printing and publishing.........- 295) 12,126) 32,688,459 26,235,546] 61,246,659 
Electrical apparatus and supplies, 

BYp ees ea ae ae 96| 8,442| 21,138,745 41, 649,344| 41,993,522 
Boxes and bags, paper....-..----- 98 7,371| 16,940, 763 46,498,307 31,699, 560 
Printing and bookbinding. ....--- 657| 11,763) 27,703,206 99,474,968] 47,976, 283 
Cotton yarn and cloth.........--- 29 7,944) 16,313,794 43 , 692, 657 30,116,095 
Brass and copper products......-- 87 5,224; 14,248,627 48 074, 551 25, 257, 828 
Clothing, men’s factory.....----- 148| 10,737| 20,928,837 36,000,319} 32,774, 683 
Miscellaneous paper POOUS seria ere: 111 5,412) 13,143,619 36,978, 760 30,960, 459 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 246 2,366 5,029,007 55,845,424 11,839, 583 
Sawamiills neeee cn Mos coat tee ee 1,385} 9,040 15,163,263} 35,709, 238 32,043,511 
Coke and gas products.....--+--- 15) 3,082 8,323,015 38, 241,919 22,606, 062 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 203! 9,258) 22,669,983 20,984,007) 43,064,278 
Miscellaneous chemical products, 

eels ape eR. eye oe 108| 3,834; 10,322,929 31,311,326] 28,112,655 
Tobacco processing and packing. . 10 1,218 2,314, 118| 57,298,250 4,765,904 
Miscellaneous foods..... .-+++-+-: 122 3,246 6, 723,457 42,678, 718 17,885, 260 
Breweries Wee cise eee eee: 21 2,915) 9,377,659 16,342,243} 42,901,688 
Machinery, store, office and house- 

oldies ape ta Pune ete See 37\ 5,090| 13,472,917 27,464,765) 31,561, 653 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations........--- 62 3,095 8,943, 156 31,889,362 26,343, 866 
Gonfectionery...-.::-09---9:-*": 82|  5,839| 10,539,993 32,247,519| 26,325, 641 
Wire and wire goods.........---+- 67 5,367| 14,956, 294 20,113, 787 34, 136,615 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers.... 54 2,548 6, 753 , 833 26,993,970 24, 283,157 

Totals, Leading Industries... %7,075| 366,450 954, 948, 693|2,708,077,536 2,162,152,042 

Totals, All Industries......... 12,809] 566,513 1,412,999,146 3,598,821,495 3,068,141,837 
Percentages of leading industries 

to all industries........---++-+ 55-2 64-7 67-6 75-2 70°5 


stries of the Province of Ontario, 1950 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


664,718,707 
299, 446, 083 
292,708, 651 


264,301,440 
259, 659, 679 
222, 115, 982 
197,476, 263 
180, 297, 433 
140, 280, 750 
139, 299,910 
119, 134,355 
119, 107, 284 
102,805, 785 
101, 795, 682 
$9,400,473 
93, 129,212 
91,775,578 
89, 697, 495 


88, 580, 865 
88 , 322,825 


84, 564, 206 
78 , 801,884 
78,052,194 
74,905,044 
74,302,967 
69,004, 151 
68, 551,088 
68 , 523, 604 
68, 488, 612 
65, 240, 739 
65, 184, 116 


64,920,344 
62,212, 708 
60,944, 522 
60,043,576 


59,414, 983 


59, 221,384 
59, 196, 697 
55, 125,866. 
51,637,085 


————— 


4,982,390,222 


———_—_ 


6,822,953, 981 
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Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces 
resources—grain-growing, cattle 
generally, are industries providing for the 
populati 


ment of petroleum refining. 


on, such as the baking of bread, printing a 
railway services require 
in the Winnipeg area. 
Alberta as well as 


large shops for the maint 
The greatly increased pro 
the widespread use of motor 
on farms in the three provinces has given rise to 
Manitoba, as 

prairies, has had a greater indus 


-raising and dairying areas. 


are those based on agricultural 
Next in importance, 


more necessary needs of the resident 


the establishm 


nd publishing, etc. The extensive 
enance of rolling-stock, especially 
duction of crude petroleum in 
_-vehicles and power machinery 
ent and rapid develop- 
the early commercial centre of the 
trial development than either of the other Provinces. 
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Its natural resources of accessible water power, forests and, more recently, minerals, 
have created considerable diversification of industrial production. While agriculture 
continues to play the main economic role in Saskatchewan, both oil and metal 
wealth are being developed. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross value of production in 1950, amounting to $221,776,029, 
followed by petroleum products with $115,140,064, flour mills $97,789,996, butter 
and cheese $78,799,591 and railway rolling-stock $40,208,465. These five industries 
accounted for about 50 p.c. of the total production of the Prairie Provinces. Other 
leading industries, in order of gross value of production, were: bread and other 
bakery products, breweries, men’s factory clothing, printing and publishing, saw- 
mills, planing mills, prepared stock and poultry feeds, furniture, aerated waters, 
women’s factory clothing, printing and bookbinding, pulp and paper, miscellaneous 
foods, sheet metal products, etc. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1950 


Estab-| py- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i Z an of Value of Value of 
ments | PPOYees Wages Materials | Products Products 
MANITOBA 
No. No. $ " $ $ $ 
1)Slaughtering and meat packing... 14 | 2,848 | 8,028,473 | 87,437,320 | 15,439,202 | 103,356,037 
2| Railway rolling-stock............ 4/ 5,727 | 13,712,128 | 15,160,908 | 14,250,986 | 29,908,993 
3|Butter and cheese................ 80 | 1,592 | 3,232,950 | 17,336,528 | 6,376,135 | 24,122,613 
MuNour rams We eS ESA 10 467 924,194 | 19,297,072 | 1,800,792 | 21,226,924 
5|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 36 | 2,563 | 3,799,455 | 9,606,690 | 8,663,377 | 18,326,417 
6|Clothing, women’s factory....... 34) 1,803 | 3,625,229 | 6,454,950 | 5,904,024 | 12,396,374 
7| Bread and other bakery products. 122 1,511 | 3,058,697 | 5,424,869 | 5,619,754 11,409, 524 
Bilapand HAperter: Se ke. 2 515 | 1,400,194 | 2,946,054 | 7,470,438 | 11,279,314 
9) Petroleum products.............. 3 227 554,557 | 7,565,748 | 2,732,030 | 10,572,274 
10) Printing and publishing........... 77 | 1,678 | 3,735,426 | 2,963,050 | 7,457,713 | 10,537,570 
Be paricane 3aet ser 16 kee, as 82} 1,365 | 2,860,054 | 5,415,912 | 4,532,688 | 10,044,494 
12] Miscellaneous foods, n.e.s......... 22 391 707,401 7,771, 639 1,479, 253 9,279,747 
13) Printing and bookbinding........ 76} 1,476 | 3,089,164 | 3,067,969 | 5,288,965 8,428, 432 
Pee WOrIeS On OY Ooi Ss rt on 6 591 | 1,619,323 |} 1,889,373 | 6,316,635 8,359, 776 
15| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 34 232 466,905 6, 242,856 1,039,876 7,369, 429 
16) Primary iron and steel........... 4 898 | 2,206,328 | 2,192,089 | 4,455,431 7,070,803 
17| Boxes and bags, paper............ 8 563 1,292,495 | 4,242,933 | 2,682,560 6,971,361 
18|Sheet metal products............. 18 801 | 1,898,177 | 3,744,071 | 2,907,128 6, 737,810 
BOE E POOUB SS ov oencsc snes cna 61 776 | 1,710,014 | 8,841,750 | 2,660,440 6,523,025 
20|Bags, cotton and jute............. 4 190 424,758 5, 585, 566 826,864 6,431, 502 
21| Aerated waters................0.. 21 436 905,165 | 2,198,039 | 3,415,872 5, 755,099 
PalOBSbINES AON oo... So. nnsnkcn 8 725 | 1,800,270 | 1,529,620 | 3,975,099 5,547, 692 
23| All other leading industries?...... 8 | 1,166 | 3,188,051 | 27,458,987 | 10,446,398 | 38,750,667 
Totals, Leading Industries... 734 | 28,541 | 64,234,408 | 249,373,988 | 125,741,660 | 380,405,877 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,507 | 40,985 | 88,701,601 | 300,384,707 | 177,051,583 | 485,906, 206 
SASKATCHEWAN 

1|Petroleum products.............. 8 693 | 2,010,113 | 39,867,481 | 3,671,714 | 44,854,805 
BE EN gee ce oe re has chs aly 674 | 1,725,682 | 34,674,096 | 6,602,173 | 41,634,048 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10 | 1,198 | 3,131,356 | 26,509,478 | 4,989,867 | 31,765,889 
4| Butter and cheese................ 66 | 1,358 | 2,660,871 | 18,768,568 | 5,646,772 | 24,794,552 
BISTeweriesnns. to ot, chee ce ete: 5 374 974,090 | 1,870,685 | 5,819,656 7,816,884 
6|/Bread and other bakery products. 83 923 | 1,700,588 | 3,850,421 | 3,092,597 7,142,673 
7|Printing and publishing........... 107 | 1,114 | 2,452,153 | 1,366,309 | 3,933,794 5,387, 207 
BINGE St os ewer. Ne. Genk 274 733 864,884 | 1,395,405 | 2,179,226 3,641,075 
9) Aerated waters................... 22 279 527,947 | 1,226,971 | 1,465,514 2,842,159 
10|Sash, door and planing mills...... 25 399 798, 767 1,425, 854 1, 287,003 2,754, 716 
11/| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 12 101 213,849 | 1,884,339 270,737 2,182,492 
Totals, Leading Industries?... 629 | 7,846 | 17,060,300 | 132,839,607 | 38,959,053 | 174,816,500 
Totals, All Industries......... 887 | 10,596 | 23,010,469 | 164,557,306 | 49,494,641 | 218,079,955 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1950— concluded 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- fearas , an of Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Materials | Products Products 
ALBERTA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1 Slaughtering and meat packing... 12 2,838 7,494,242 | 73,724,171 | 12,516,869 86, 654, 103 
2 Petroleum products.............. 7 905 | 2,794,238 | 49,904,232 | 8,373,468 | 59,712,985 
Si Mlour malls sae ener ake or eree 18 772 | 1,759,940 | 31,060,527 | 3,670,499 | 34,928,024 
4|Butter and cheese..............-- 105 1,672 | 3,348,862 | 23,494,950 6,016,236 |, 29,882,426 
5|Sash, door and planing mills...... 81 1,493 3,135,834 | 10,136,722 6,335, 794 16, 638,388 
GliSawanil sees see eee ee 567 | 2,851 | 4,101,494 | 7,378,888 | 8,195,195 16,005,403 
FNBTEWELICS see eaters cinisieeieeae os 5 589 1,579,382 | 3,172,988 | 8,275,881 11,562,484 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 119 1,409 | 2,809,793 6,007,564 | 5,273,792 11,451,417 
9 Railway rolling-stock............ 3 1,958 | 4,747,982 | 5,367,255 | 4,747,982 10,299,472 
10 Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 48 280 572, 659 6, 186,562 1,291,639 7,563,354 
11 Printing and publishing........... 83 1,067 | 2,493,488 1,640,654 | 5,367,361 7,067,991 
12 Clothing, men’s factory.......... 9 694 1,131,080 | 2,785,260 | 3,305,354 6, 102,344 
13 Miscellaneous wood products, 

WOE Oe MO eC ET eh eae 9 268 603,806 | 3,766,347 1,075, 866 4,892, 243 
1[4Aeratedawatersus. cei cite: 20 313 629, 182 1,591,075 | 2,168,044 3,864, 207 
L5eMurnibure ce ceatc tees oes 45 510 1,072,609 1,938,807 | 1,734,246 3,705,398 
16 Printing and bookbinding........ 65 673 1,583,016 | 1,005,073 | 2,480,892 3,465, 622 
17, Fruit and vegetable preparations. 8 297 461, 648 1,541,771 1,624,507 3,221,195 
18) Cementiproductssa..0.2 senor ee 23 288 804,336 | 1,662,576 | 1,451,480 3, 168, 223 
19 MachineishopSin. cn eeer cite: 43 519 1,293,111 1,076,915 | 1,982,178 3, 123,899 
20 Bridge building and structural 

Steel ay. Steen Sac eyae saeco 3 414 1,008,107 1,321,477 | 1,667,410 3,017,140 
21 Machinery, industrial............. 0) 519 1,275,491 1,167,005 1,630, 204 2,848,717 
22. Sheet.metal products: ::.......... 0) 262 541,571 1,481, 983 1, 259, 966 2,753,501 
23 BISCULCS2 oe aa ste hte ates aera eee Ss 189 344,686 | 1,068,825 1,134, 982 2,213,426 
24|Clay products from domestic clay. ll 451 986,056 22,471 1,863,091 1,950,309 
25|Bags, cotton and jute............. 3 57 91,223 1,581,847 294, 152 1,880,527 
26| Agricultural implements.......... 14 294 698,310 777,430 1,061, 652 1,874,093 
27| Miscellaneous foods............... 15 167 281,456 | 1,118,505 554, 247 1,704,272 
28) Boxes and baskets, wood......... 8 226 484, 200 706,897 666, 782 1,393, 781 
29| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

UG CSA cite ah Aor tad secs sean ee eames 8 102 244, 567 807,529 480,027 1,295,152 
30,Gases, compressed............... 5 122 320, 900 165,162 | 1,007,030 1, 206, 968 
31\Signs, electric, neon and other.... 9 126 382, 292 285,979 832,695 1,152,348 
32 Brass and copper products........ 3 49 123 , 874 703 , 400 309, 809 1,021,409 
33| All other leading industries‘...... 15 1,979 | 4,585,824 | 20,274,345 | 17,110,057 | 39,484,452 

Totals, Leading Industries...| 1,385 | 24,353 | 53,785,260 | 264,934,592 | 115,709,382 | 387,106,273 

Totals, All Industries......... 1,671 | 26,732 | 58,416,324 | 272,131,049 | 123,892,868 | 402,840,023 


1 Publication of these figures authorized by the two firms concerned. 
and structural steel, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, malt and malt products, and biscuits. 
3 Although non-ferrous metal smelting and refining is also a leading industry, figures cannot be given because 


there are fewer than three establishments. 


2 Includes bridge-building 


( re_ fe 4 Includes paper boxes and bags, cement, condensed 
milk, fertilizers, gypsum products glass and glass products, malt and malt products, and sugar refineries. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


Forest resources have made British Columbia the third most important manu- 
British Columbia is currently succeeding in providing 


facturing province of Canada. 


a solid foundation for its industrial development by pushing factories and plants 
into more remote sections and drawing greater value in employment and dollars 
from its natural resources without increasing the strain on those resources at too 
fast a rate. One of the most impressive fields of expansion is to be found in the 
pulp and paper industry. British Columbia accounts for approximately one-half 
of the total fisheries production of Canada and plays a large part in making Canada 
the largest fish-exporting nation in the world. This Province has been significantly 


influenced also by recent developments in the petroleum products and meat-packing 
industries. 
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Emphasizing the importance of the forests in the industrial life of the Province, 
the sawmilling industry ranked first with a gross value of production of $293,022,294, 
and the pulp and paper industry second with $86,886,870. Third in importance was 
fish curing and packing, based principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. Other 
important industries are: slaughtering and meat packing, petroleum products, 
fertilizers, planing mills, veneers and plywoods, miscellaneous food products, fruit 
and vegetable preparations, butter and cheese, etc. The varied resources of the 
Pacific Coast have resulted in a wide diversification of its manufactures. 


7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1950 


Estab-| pp. Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- loves and Materials Value of Value of 
ments | Poyees Wages Used Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Bememmetliae ss ee 1,462 | 27,704 | 67,667,895 141,848,964 | 148,286,160 293 , 022, 294 
mrt and paper:......00......°2.. 9 | 4,573 | 15,123,235 | 28,846,553 54,234,983 | 86,886,870 
Bimiet PROCOSGING:..........,....... 68 | 3,869 | 9,444,511 | 39,296,797 27,627,557 | 67,728,992 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing. . 11 1,385 | 3,850,602 | 45,367,014 5,217,270 | 50,883, 632 
5|Petroleum products.............. 5 565 1,809,293 | 26,640,725 | 11, 122,709 | 38,675,270 
6)Sash, door and planing mills...... 146 | 2,632 6,196,818 | 22,229,437 | 11,485,054 34,070,701 
7) Veneers and plywoods............ 11 | 2,990 | 7,347,416 | 13,729,327 16,094,945 | 30,047,542 
8| Miscellaneous food industries... .. 40 702 | 1,235,115 | 23,876,445 4,708,696 | 28,668,471 
Beeereunzerd. 2.2... ...... 7} 1,309 | 4,007,401 | 9,327,707 18,285,489 | 27,745,806 
10 Fruit and vegetable preparations 75 2,013 3,804,835 | 15,847,422 8, 182,799 24,307,003 
11/Butter and cheese................ 33 | 1,800 | 4,099,848 | 14,080,747 6,370,584 | 21,007,337 
12|Bread and other bakery products 243 2,537 5,420, 420 9,454,000 8, 686, 619 18,700, 824 
13) Printing and Pulling cee” 82 2,708 7,385,199 4,349,751 | 12,438,431 16,920,175 
14/ Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 38 650 1,481,360 | 10,983,041 | 3,184,036 14,421, 867 
15|Machinery, industrial............ 40 | 1,796 | 5,200,753 | 4,237,221 9,568,240 | 13,973,429 
16|Sheet metal products............ 29 996 | 2,528,392 | 8,163,566 | 5,523,616 13,799,872 
Baeermiires! ee 178 | 2,099 | 4,408,644 | 6,670,545 6,695,137 | 13,502,308 
Mecmppailding..... 26.8.0) secs. 26 | 2,444 | 6,380,490 | 3,776,765 8,769,392 | 12,798,980 
REE eres 11 718 1,955,202 | 2,829,373 | 9,199,371 12, 227, 463 
20| Boxes and bags, paper............ 11 780 | 1,633,826 | 6,429,011 | 3, 765, 897 | 10,263,180 
Totals, Leading Industries'... 2,525 | 64,570 | 160,981,255 437,984,411 | 379,446,985 829, 652, 016 
Totals, All Industries......... 3,696 | 87,375 | 216,656,977 634,177,837 | 479,606,261 1,133,016,956 


1 Other leading industries for which statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry are: non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, sugar refining, and bridge 
building and structural steel. 


Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of the labour forces. In the west the cities are more 
largely distributing centres, though manufactures are increasing rapidly there also. 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres and shows, by provinces, the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec such cities and towns in 1950 accounted for 94 p.ec. of the total manufactures 
for those Provinces, while in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia, where 
sawmilling, fish packing, and dairying are leading industries, the proportions were 67 
p.c. and 60 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined 
largely to a few urban centres. 
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8.—Urban Centres, each with a Gro 


Number of Establishments and Produc 
the Provincial Total, by Province, 1950. 


Nore.—Statistics published in th 
pp. 677-682, since the table below in 
$1,000,000 each. 


production of over 


ss Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,090, 
tion in these Centres as a Percentage of 


is table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 11, 
cludes statistics of towns with fewer than three establishments and 

It is not possible to publish this information in Table 11 without 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


Province or Territory 


Newfoundland ccce.. sn: 
Prince Edward Island..... 
ING VaMSCOtiae ete recieee 
New Brunswick........... 


AULD era: sate ee aoe ear. heels 
British Columbia......... 
Yukon and Northwest 
Err bOrleS. tastes hae 


Canadaicns. 0%: 


Establish- 
Urban ments Total 
Centres Reporting Production in 
with a Gross in Urban Urban Centres 
Production Centres Producing 
of over Producing over 
$1,000,000 over $1,000,000 
each $1,000,000 each 
each 
No. No. $ 
2 116 47,459, 730 
2 53 12,095, 702 
23 484 170, 656, 474 
15 312 190,276,993 
135 20% 3,886, 1383, 152 
170 9,411 6,414, 786,179 
13 ibsaleys 443 , 786,457 
9 380 Wigl2le oS 
14 776 306, 474, 760 
29 2,279 678,461,417 
412 22,153 12,327, 252,417 


Total 
Production in 
each Province 


$ 


71,062,850 
19,811,023 
255, 887, 499 
263, 753,067 
4,142,473, 290 
6, 822,953,981 
485, 906, 206 
218,079,955 
402, 840,023 


1,133,016, 956 


1,741,531 


13,817,526, 381 


Production 
in Urban 
Centres 

as a 

Percentage 
of Total 

Production 
in each 
Province 


p.c. 


66-8 
61-1 
66-7 
72-1 
93-8 
94-0 
91-3 
81-2 
76-1 
59-9 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, 1939, 1944, 1946 and 1948-50 


Estab- 
‘ Z : Em- 
City and Year Meare ployees 
No. No. 

Montreal, Que....... 1939 2,501 105,315 
1944 | 3,109 185, 708 

1946 | 3,785 173,507 

1948 | 3,887 180,098 

1949 | 4,136 184,779 

1950 | 4,127 184, 982 

Toronto Onteer eae} 1939 2,885 98, 702 
1944 | 3,344 154, 538 

1946 | 3,632 145,556 

1948 | 3,683 154,197 

1949 | 4,005 158 , 562 

1950 | 4,011 160, 063 

Hamilton, Ont...... 1939 461 Bl ole 
1944 480 53, 500 

1946 501 45,951 

1948 526 53,370 

1949 546 54, 665 

1950 549 54,823 

Windsor, Ont........ 1939 222 17,729 
1944 231 35,912 

1946 256 30,889 

1948 Qi: 32,729 

1949 283 34,591 

1950 280 34,901 


For footnote, see end of 


table. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


114, 602,118 
308 , 396, 358 
291,381,617 
368,191,470 
399, 943, 526 
419, 217,987 


122, 553,435 
260, 776,613 
247, 298, 288 
335, 142,822 
368,510,524 
392,754, 292 


395 563,423 
94,982,915 
80,959, 432 
124, 016, 143 
137, 641,333 
145,093, 180 


25, 938 , 890 
80, 667,573 
60,315,436 
85,354, 165 
94,304, 627 
105,778, 494 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


$ 


7,667,848 
15, 855, 932 
14, 740, 538 
20, 269, 002 
16,487,474 
17,034,094 


7,306,351 
11,743, 947 
12, 238, 707 
16,500, 672 
17,003,151 
18,176, 609 


5, 267,577 
12,095, 294 
10, 484, 888 
19, 583, 629 
17,728,214 
18, 862, 120 


1,673,417 
4,890,272 
3,748,979 
5,100,497 
5,373,123 
4,967,956 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


254, 188, 246 
650, 618, 563 
602, 667, 823 
841,048, 938 
847,444, 669 
914, 907, 200 


240,532,281 
513,429, 109 
549, 256, 912 
804,970,396 
837, 148,440 
918, 699, 592 


70,829,034 
171,117,467 
150,977,835 
259, 800, 537 
285, 180, 403 
310,380, 224 


63, 907, 106 
232, 102, 240 
138, 788, 813 
231,706,777 
271,392,923 
311,563,422 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


483 , 246, 583 
1,215, 988,014 
1,147, 945,308 
1,550, 246,090 
1,596, 713, 694 
1,696, 677,033 


482,532,331 
1,020,345, 353 
1,036, 939, 790 
1,475, 761,819 
1,579, 186, 450 
1,686,922, 991 


~ 152,746,340 
363 , 033, 672 
308 , 033 , 098 
519, 182,345 
563 , 982, 920 
625, 480, 893 


122,474,320 
387, 603,874 
244,925, 148 
413,749,890 
494, 162,203 
564,870,512 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, 1939, 1944, 1946 and 1948-50—concluded 


Estab- Em Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
City and Year lish- heFond and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | Pty Wages Electricity Materials Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Vancouver, B.C..... .1939 829 17,957 22,382,192 1,397,159 56,565,511 101, 267,243 
1944 933 43,473 79,141,407 3,568, 106 142,416,371 289,390,718 
1946 1,071 31,408 55,960, 984 3,075,458 138,045,068 270,165, 166 
1948 1,136 33,815 75,300,519 4,299,879 211,726,521 360, 749, 092 
1949 1,225 33,536 78,793,345 4,392,716 204, 642, 985 358, 620, 526 
1950 | 1,219 34,411 85,542,771 4,894,707 | 234,053,078 409, 347,342 
Winnipeg, Man.... 1939 648 17,571 20,717,273 1,491, 823 44,873,043 81,024, 272 
1944 686 25,870 38, 824, 299 2,445, 806 119,917,745 198, 169, 626 
1946 756 26, 730 42,354, 650 2,625,075 121,531,306 206,381,007 
1948 765 27,506 54,379, 965 3,133,001 157,379,778 264,022,796 
1949 860 28, 687 58, 604, 162 3,166,077 143 , 827,270 255,006, 806 
1950 855 27,804 58, 991, 267 3,086, 710 142,486,939 261, 781, 262 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materia!s, fuel and electricity. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 
Metropolitan Areas, 1950 


Estab- Bin: Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Metropolitan Area lish- lave and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | Pioyees Wages Electricity Materials Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Greater Montreal!........ 4,546 217,522 501,555,570 36,979, 130 1,224 ,869,852 2, 233,108,037 
Greater Toronto.......... 4,348 187, 223 465,058, 869 22,561, 243 1,086,745,813 2,024,851, 723 
Greater Hamilton........ 638 57, 554 150, 856, 448 19,366, 709 322,011,070 648, 295, 615 
Greater Vancouver....... 1,548 50,014 124,576,929 8,031,396 358, 242,771 634, 949, 837 
Greater Windsor........_. 297 35, 364 106, 677,079 5,017,309 314, 197,024 569, 209, 197 
Greater Winnipeg......... 990 36, 146 79,055,002 5, 954, 206 254, 246, 235 413, 286, 638 


! Exclusive of the non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. 


11.—_Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments, 1950 


Norz.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one 
establishment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality and Fuel and of Value of 
Wages Electricity | Materials Products 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
Corner Brook (East and 

te 5: 6,376, 732 1,350,485 12,802,310 29, 683, 194 

Meeenns................... 4,232,360 375,311 8,877,400 17,776,536 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.............. 1,106,411 120,508 6, 627, 639 8,651, 772 
eummerside................ 403, 130 40,566 2,777,466 3,443, 930 
Nova Scotia— 

Ee Sis rae eee 1,844,096 258,051 5,468, 210 9,317,206 
SRS ee acne 281,929 60, 804 1,244, 690 1,823,559 
Pemiectown................. 258,445 23 , 873 665, 109 1,284,535 

Midgewater................ 380, 282 34, 146 714, 980 1,501,323 
Sertmouth........ 497,096 75, 746 965, 482 2,053,049 
OSS eas 457,135 19,103 1,112,750 1,860, 124 
Seeeeray...o........ 285,796 28, 688 608 , 434 1, 271, 234 
aan 11,193,377 743,812 | 22,652,705 42,492, 674 
Eianteport................ | 526, 250 62,977 981,171 2,351,032 
Ee eee 369, 921 30, 182 1,323,281 2,054, 862 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments, 1950—continued 


is Par ' Eatebs Bric palarics 
rovince an unicipality ish- an 
ments ployees Wages 
Jeter ey i ale BOP wi foo fi le le a Ciel ee aie ae aL 
No. No. $ 
Nova Scotia—concluded 
Tipiivsal Qbear Gos we coseMesOoe 16 630 1,109,516 
Mad dletorve: coca iclecnrete nn 10 179 232,467 
New Glasgow.......---+++: Path 964 1,961, 838 
North Sydney.........--++> 13 327 583, 217 
Pictou ao eee ee eee 0) 315 513,939 
Sie liloummene pacer rate ert 17 214 341, 587 
Stellartonenwachiceiee cr 8 130 213,496 
Sydney: 2... ites come OS pe 38 5,745 | 15,380,480 
ADEM LbR Oh os) eemertat 4 4 cverbe oN GOS ay 1,153 1,806,048 
WWinGSOED coe ieeieteeitee etek 14 307 445, 294 
RVarimouthiece ce ele tiers: 26 849 1,465,314 
New Brunswick— 
Campbellton..........-+++- 16 309 482,413 
Eredericton. secs. -e eee 43 821 1,383,694 
Monctonseaaen eee er 48 3,676 7,703,356 
INewGastleraeaniecetecr hears 11 504 1,118,515 
SaintiO lamer. ie mercies sev 107 3,314 6, 628,977 
Se Stephen sree. Teta tek se 14 592 958,479 
TERS? Gigsinon aso coon OO 11 225 369, 198 
Woodstock ee jeceiee cern 16 148 DASOU 
Quebec— 
WAetOnValessscc esters « -t- 13 893 1,422,536 
INEGI YEO ou co ab dsn0ecd 000GK 16 528 1,167,796 
Beauarnoisee eet elects 14 1,574 4,217,805 
Beauportesecsk cece ++ see 13 162 271,420 
Bedford's eae eon one 12 889 1,568, 204 
Beebe eiaink hee eee ee 11 293 478,730 
Berthiervillesaesccccles er 15 679 1,077,830 
CAR bDanoO wick ch esse areteteketeKe ane et 218 382,852 
Cap de la Madeleine.....-..-. 31 2,319 4,554,576 
Chambly Canton........-.- 9 426 906, 987 
(@hiCoutini pemeerlate re 3a 453 793,205 
@oaticoo kena sete Ea 21 1,048 1,786,481 
@outrecoour ee ae ae ole 10 288 373, 685 
Danvillesn eee ee 1 161 283 , 285 
Drummondville..........--- 46 8,499 18,140, 486 
Marnie tiie tcc eters oe terete sees 21 1,014 2,049, 124 
Gran years semis seria 67 5,002 9,970,514 
Grand Nlere sa. seinen tater 26 2,332 4,871,906 
Grenville eee eee 108 199,218 
rule ene eee stereeecress 66 Sal22 8,569,996 
Hunting donk ee ae. ee eer erie 15 675 1,616, 621 
Toerville wc seins ocutelee on tnetes 20 392 689, 628 
Voliettens er eee 59 22 3,878,905 
Uonkehlaksne hand ic oovaCKdS 16 485 1, 228,889 
Wachinei a see ce seltiel ones loterer 54 6,886 19, 262,874 
TWiachutese ho eee nc 11 273 580,451 
average eee noe 13 262 413,492 
Maprairies 2 westerns 1-1 18 350 716,580 
Pasallesree ene oars ee tere: 36 3,567 8, 684,090 
LaJSarre te osc ck ios oe tose 13 172 301,839 
Meennoxville + sew cena 13 412 900, 059 
L’Epiphanie.........----+:: 14 255 446,465 
TC VASH RS wires Creer ohetereoabersre 37 590 921, 241 
Dion gueuill pene eide ate owe 36 2,219 4,702,040 
Dorette ville. cssecssee ees 602 639, 133 
Witwer. goncc0ds5qn0n ou 502 716,501 
IM MIR nea ano scab dolades cor 330 609, 667 
IMérantics.. seria cere 497 812,201 
Mont Waurier. sees e or 283 397,165 
Miontimacniyeecrceniee alee ere errr: 1,569 2,521,048 
Montreal acm serine toes ee Aa 27, 184,982 | 419,217,987 
Montreal Wastauescehcss an cr 2 4,952 13,575, 287 
INicolet: eee Ste ae 451 717,817 
Outremonty posters ore o25 3, 238,479 
Piedsisvilles serena ssi oe 850 1,656, 651 
Point-aux-Trembles........- 464 913,944 
Rortneul Stabionwee. costes 408 808, 788 
Princeville. meet .e eerste 389 647, 792 
MUCHEC nea ate wraeless os aielers 434 14,810 27,328,810 
Richmondencseeeette oe 13 435 898, 298 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


$ 


71,640 
23,917 
299, 588 
47,928 
36, 624 
22,985 
20,810 
4,882,733 
185,005 
44,758 
155, 422 


51,244 
128, 270 
529, 652 
289,431 

1,052, 188 

68 , 623 

48,024 

30,910 


65,561 
207 , 323 
1,410,567 
17,504 
42,544 
18, 667 
140,515 
5, 500 
957,705 
69,174 
60,306 
114,421 
10,533 

73 , 602 
1,714,207 
161, 152 
558, 608 
1,320,846 
25,775 
1,865,451 
134,569 
35,297 
502,529 
275, 760 
1,019,780 
137,855 
94,750 
209, 160 
4,347, 689 
19,765 
155,445 
27,258 
66, 733 
300, 248 
21,394 
48,405 
23,449 
69,934 
32,526 
143 ,035 
17,034,094 
11, 463, 148 


26, 709 


Cost 
of 
Materials 
$ 


2,836, 693 
839, 708 
2,428,313 
1,169,061 
1,071,157 
845,761 
699, 066 


29,554, 904 


4,424,355 
1,709, 200 
4,551,631 


977,451 
3,529, 153 
20, 261,048 
3,620,343 
44,813,523 
1,928,185 
1,514,344 
833, 251 


2,694,808 
3,553, 813 
7,470,435 
808, 650 
766, 804 
1,101,952 
2,288,716 
651,435 
15,403, 601 
1,547,850 
1,722,178 
4,254,572 
727,078 
617,074 
24, 144,054 
4,606,060 
24,459, 486 
11,369,277 
831, 246 
26, 547,148 
6,718,016 
1,409, 284 
7,549,049 
3,256, 212 
24, 425,402 
1,506, 426 
1,554,096 
706, 955 
38, 165, 746 
627,797 


2,031,336 


707,840 
2,465,368 
10,176,781 
1,431, 886 
2,377,106 
1,125,728 
1,244, 600 
1,099,574 
4,860,068 
914,907, 200 
239,798,091 
1,692,175 
14, 218,724 
2,791,673 
1,023,549 
3,543,940 
4,662,362 
72,614,883 
1,095, 123 


SESE 
Ss 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


4,672,421 
1,378,175 


1,115, 443 
57,615, 234 
7,782,519 
2,399, 062 
7,750,098 


1,897,761 
6, 185, 187 
32, 261,331 
6,659,324 
62,271,015 
3,775,715 
2,581,682 
1,227,421 


4,752,928 


1,525, 646 
29,292,414 
2,942,631 
3,069,370 
7,537, 226 
1,335, 224 
1,100,828 
67,308,971 
9,034,827 
46,990, 122 
23 , 637, 808 
1,175,347 
44, 222,810 
10,415,677 
2,890, 703 
15, 612,342 
5,558, 745 
61,864,819 
2,414,429 
2,219,323 
2,286,361 
75 , 932, 699 


20, 766, 670 
2,418,091 
3,942,435 


134,262, 488 
2) 651, 780 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1950—continued 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Cost 
of 


Salaries 
and 


Gross 
Value of 


Wages Electricity | Materials Products 
- 2 Me ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
Ot 912,712 32,787 1, 282, 625 2,745,039 
Riviére-du-Loup cle eee ere 861,916 91,007 1,170,502 2,304, 159 
moak Island. isc........«.. 1,245,917 56, 699 1,103,897 4,157,389 
RP OEATONN 555 5m bb oo ae wae 137,292 14, 498 803, 201 1,091,619 
6S ein 482,478 34,034 1,175,851 1,951,417 
Og ae ae ae ie 292,673 18,384 576, 204 1,021,017 
Se CNCION 5355.3 0..05 000, 388, 308 31,291 2,402,571 3,626, 229 
St. Félix-de-Valois.......... 84,585 9,088 818, 292 1,073,066 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon..... 347,444 13,199 524, 462 1,154, 606 
St. Georges (Beauce Co.)... 799, 647 57,613 784, 676 2,090,900 
t. Georges West........... 343, 958 34,049 817,215 1,689,418 
BeIOACINGDG: 4. Fo ccs osc ae « 8,840,806 547,419 | 24,317,801 41,492,089 
BPSHOGUES.65 occ. ..- sees 191,082 10, 632 1,010,481 1,276,300 
MGMITEt. Woe oss ot... . so: 11,421,507 864,715 | 18,192,013 39,070, 142 
St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.) 6,650, 126 506,524 | 11,033,921 23,416,474 
A ee 1,552,824 113,100 2,930,517 5,910,924 
SMPERUPONG 45550) 0 oe « « .  o 7,904, 447 635,066 14,858, 148 29, 643,020 
ACIS, oc se 1,076,809 93, 763 2,427, 664 4,105,147 
St. Michel de Laval........ 434,540 29,741 808, 472 1,489, 463 
EE te teak... ses, 301,365 33, 903 1,296, 188 1,874,199 
UMMM 350545 os ss sk e's 478,798 51,055 2,685, 962 4,228,389 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville. . 1,618,670 84,176 2,312,803 5,576,897 
EAE Sti ccs cs... cy, 439,308 18, 609 1,002,170 1,752,410 
Shawinigan Falls........... 13, 279,301 7,216,012 | 34,200,928 84,011,064 
BEG che ae 138, 674 19,895 861, 402 1,138,499 
Buerbrooke................. 16,178,199 1,158,394 | 34,977,844 70, 058, 897 
MMS eee care 3,344,319 257,805 1,302,460 5,048, 708 
BRCM es Aon song. son. 237, 673 19,897 598, 132 1,022,405 
MerreDONNG, +. o.........6.., 1,144,179 51, 674 1,892,218 4,077, 668 
Thetford Mines............. 663,381 84,888 833,551 2,120,210 
Whree Rivers......-........ 17,121,773 6,204,590 | 38,886,570 92,901,507 
See 949, 303 15,434 1,935,400 3,159,111 
Proiristoles,..,........... . 439,204 16, 740 2,422,958 3,389,018 
DE Fo tes) 7. 373, 925 32,744 489,322 1,123,488 
Millovield.......4......... 8,797,933 684,397 | 15,871,501 34, 481, 838 
MPEPONOCES) oi ccs ..s..., 187, 296 42,775 1,101, 746 1,570,562 
d 2,335,995 78,174 5,017,086 9,743,811 
4,525,356 174,809 8,387,775 15, 802, 243 
pee Urwin sethes s'est cia 690, 776 71, 733 2,122,834 3,721,485 
MMRSTIOO civics ev osc cncs 1,647,969 74,893 2,347,918 5,350,063 
Bee OOUNE. ). aces... sce. 4,703,100 297,003 5,825,451 14, 233, 247 
Ontario— 
RUNG Wire Silos oy vo clecik s 2,199,956 250, 278 7,005,001 11,252,351 
SO Is fs akc oes sos cn 676, 139 114,214 2,395,878 3,478,975 
Ambherstburg............... 2,489,981 1, 641,865 3,846,365 13, 201, 192 
SEO hy 5ois Siarcis vc oc E 2s 1, 290, 123 103, 458 2,418, 503 5,014, 998 
NCE oS GORE ee 1,381, 636 80,067 5, 189,083 7,826,329 
PE ne tac, >. 1,985,448 157,574 7,587, 608 14, 630, 841 
Ppatasvillo..............6.. 245,300 13,455 573,551 1,000,383 
ia a eae 6, 750,345 1,509,829 9,198,337 25,090, 245 
Pppmficld.. 5. ...5<....... 206, 862 27,377 924,434 1,371, 962 
a aie ee 60,181 15, 582 1,091,090 1,216,755 
BePRON, oo. cs... ss. 2,349, 664 131, 644 4,384, 296 8,975,399 
Beetiiord Betaidk Wel o-oo aia te Riee 33, 291,327 1,792,272 61,750,955 125, 828,360 
MUO VIUO. co ocdess occ c can, 3, 983, 228 332,418 | 23,539,619 28, 153, 167 
MEONELOD ov... ..........., 1,527,113 101,336 4,958, 654 7,963,627 
Caledonia.............. eae 668, 494 240,531 2,473, 243 4,601,378 
Campbellford............... 685, 684 56,713 2,159,367 3,608,578 
Carleton Place.............. 1, 632, 738 114, 847 2,052, 600 4,735, 248 
MET os oor yy lore 9, 722,612 1,131,756 47,782,245 67,981, 128 
| SE eanesas 661, 604 27,331 1,158,875 2,114,353 
SE eae 299, 805 25, 886 642, 866 1,851, 428 
NT oss ie Pad en. c cnc. 2,107, 204 195,732 4,199,075 8,826,384 
Collingwood................ 2,348, 243 120,023 3,532,441 6,548,571 
Ei 16, 276,165 3,351,038 | 25,463,530 63, 604, 729 
SEONG tha Seis ds os 60's. 334,224 17,876 763, 868 1,319,277 
| SES een 256,796 52,062 877,881 1,746,364 
RE ee Ss ok ss 2,934,056 217,057 2,944,572 8,279,500 
emer! o5,.20:........., 1,952,990 104,199 4,990, 566 7,809, 933 
ES SS eenaanaees 482,278 44,469 766, 562 1,439, 628 
Eastview...... ni Ae ee ee A 721,196 69, 188 3,453, 687 4,965,586 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments, 1950—continued 


le hen eS a ee 
dnb Se eee 


Province and Municipality an aon 
No. 
Ontario—continued 
LD boobuit ee oe RUSS Onan eemorro Oc 773 
Wl Orae icdtiine oes eerie Se7/ 
IDI AME Ben aonoet cones 270 
Wxetera cee ceases eae 119 
MGTestitnn cca eis ecm ers 217 
toyered Data ees bib adgpuassesc 657 
lahore eAWMIbENEN pon seooosHdo ds 3,046 
(Cal G heen oes tear: ieee: srersceus ozee" 6,069 
Gananoque: sec. suecs os: 770 
Georgetown ...-..0+s--->--% 1,053 
(CGdETICD ease cismias oo oie 537 
Gravenburst.seeces meee 321 
(Chat hie gens ennagddoe 532 
Guelplidmocesc- wei gecr eae 6,081 
REKATIAN ISOMER eee rleiieree arse raise 54,823 
Plano velnc: eon cnesn cs reir 1,061 
ELArristOn eee aeieen ee cri: 213 
15 nagehyignn Gesetad oeak tooo ae 99 
least ae eee ean ee ee 244 
Hlespelerseseee eee ioe cer 2,038 
lehtinenwe ll ganucaotaacsosco> 460 
me@erselll meme cree: eee il 1,310 
incancine sane serie 470 
Kingston. Sen swat see oe ier 5, 168 
ive Neeson ges dao dooce Toor 14,934 
CA MUNS TOM eer sisteiee’s ole -tioaie 1,158 
Iba s eanudosudedacsen canoe 8,918 
WADUSAY.5 sete meee ick ais 952 
(ha StOWE Lee ten ner Lr 483 
Mondonesccer Ec cee ces Ora 15,781 
One BLANC Welles cielo) ke se 1,241 
Wicntvontsle a doaaossousecoos Os 418 
ICG TEP IG GON eile cterierstale ele) care 1,903 
Wivcllanveles., 64 fa80 toacos cape: 810 
Mialtonens. orto kee ocr: 638 
Milsenton ancien cee trek 269 
INT UT TCO ics Aieaeane scores ekel olan eto teuene 618 
Morrisburg. a. cicmie 5 +10 ole 1-1 192 
Mion beltorestan crerctecu ers reteaic 245 
ING See ynocdnccneboce ones 406 
Newcastle. aaccemaeeeeei ce 222 
New Hamburg... ..-.-. <i 344 
New: Wuiskeards sieue «clei 605 
INK ACM MShris 48S Go oopa des 1,028 
ING POLO GO citer iret areas 6,589 
Niagara Falls.............-- 6, 106 
North Bayanrpecit ee crcte ee 567 
IN@AMOlte 4 44ags aseoododnec 102 
Osi Vallee craters nicest ecorsroteks ters 1,449 
Orangeville. .; 20... 2.6. o0s 201 
Ouulvas ck. cee cote oe ero erae 1,920 
(DG Hiieaso Aaah etes oaGo mes 9,800 
Owenssounds eee a 2,484 
Palmerston saceseee seers se 67 
| ODHALOER AEA GA AUR ROOT oe ae Ee 1,498 
) ESHADUEIROL RD OSA OSH ABO GDS IOUS 1,004 
Penetanguishene 419 
Porth ib oes ci eso ise 943 
Retenboroucrcnra ards ar 9,724 
Retrolas. Mercere ae 464 
WBiCtON a cee cee Reese aera ee 161 
ROnteATUMUT Creat cri 2,447 
PortsDalhousiecce. a. 2 ee 254 
IPoEtDOVeLat acer eee oe 113 
IEMA Miao ad sosoenn duoones itt 
Rorteuloperssseseiie oe oe 1,119 
Prescott: deci serosa 638 
PRrestons-daaocekes eee ore 2,934 
Peni ke Wake oer Oe eae 939 
IROL KONV ANA oe Gone ounatodea: 284 
Sea Gathariness yy cease sereice 10,415 


Shi WEWAY Kise apoasaongd6a00oe 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


1,698,492 
694,115 
510,586 
191,717 
316,423 

1, 963,266 

8,349, 667 

13, 481, 983 

1,729,573 

2,610, 673 

1,020, 767 
629, 953 
922, 263 

13,725,354 
145,093, 180 
2,029, 284 
320,534 
183, 132 
531,411 
4,328, 423 
906, 267 
3,082,051 
787,017 
12,175,346 
34,411, 968 
2,434, 600 
23 , 483, 393 
1,778,582 
922,692 
37, 263, 956 
3, 220, 686 
726,039 
5,504,561 
1,559,819 
1,412,189 
510,836 
1,478,241 
260,591 
366,820 
804, 952 
413,175 
611,496 
1,101,808 
2,332,557 
19,091, 187 
16,427,750 
1,382,641 
154,091 
3,353, 136 
326,712 
4,006,951 
22,539,621 
5, 144,040 
105, 784 

3, 260, 067 
1,934,564 
738 , 364 
1,651,377 
24,536,725 
969, 183 
259, 245 
6,691, 968 
476,029 
176,571 
349, 537 
2,988, 503 
955, 679 
6,322,790 
1,818,542 
590, 192 
29,678, 884 
1,412,869 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


$ 


168, 960 
35, 602 
71,540 
27,020 
37,771 
56,205 


2,345,238 | 


739,072 
156, 149 
180, 930 
261, 658 
25, 483 
61, 952 
990,011 
18,862, 120 
93,961 
47,732 
29,422 
22,169 
457,880 
66, 759 
231, 603 
49,022 
1,219, 496 
1,779,518 
288,489 
1,070,518 
162,741 
79,678 
2,045, 147 
138,309 
44,397 
900, 635 
87,377 
324,334 
26, 686 
146,479 
8,516 
31,574 
109,016 
10,791 
36, 634 
44,059 
122,870 
1,689, 155 
4,940,914 
113, 137 
28,512 
242,568 
31,598 
304,901 
1,760, 733 
277,899 
15,493 
137,569 
93, 620 
39, 438 
102, 183 
1,201,826 
481,562 
24,611 
1,664, 157 
19,391 
13,739 
16, 988 
329, 928 
34.762 
248,497 
162,717 
27, 680 
1,521,944 
920, 264 


Cost Gross 
(6) Value of 
Materials Products 
$ $ 
4,079,480 8,158,562 
695,316 1,870, 253 
1,185,927 2,301,891 
641, 494 1,052, 207 
885,326 1,557,311 
4,456,951 11,895,926 
21,158,440 45, 208, 699 
21,582,811 45, 248, 268 
3,004, 703 6,058, 043 
5,374,042 10, 220, 103 
6,512, 100 8,956,917 
946, 212 2 O11 82a 
1,779,870 3,931,429 
26,405, 766 51,890, 283 
310,380, 224 625,480, 893 
2,969, 806 5,993,979 
1,054, 423 1,648,086 
923,053 1,392,746 
1,397, 203 2,498,475 
6, 140,347 12,717,334 
3,818, 634 5,694, 786 
8, 653, 757 14,807,860 
1,329,382 2,819,850 
24, 626, 062 53,571,292 
86, 462,387 159, 409, 486 
17,800,328 27,787,572 
51,267,977 101, 285, 161 
3,489, 663 7,324,315 
2,088,031 3,771,229 
77,886, 843 158, 623, 745 
6,537, 297 14,491,214 
1,210,326 2,520, 963 
11,693,194 23,179, 749 
5, 229,407 8,087, 625 
2,399,840 6,521,523 
889,037 1,709,463 
2,006, 959 4,955,039 
468, 552 1,032,600 
891,482. 1,526,312 
2,135,101 3,744, 109 
481,210 1,008,945 
1,094,399 2, 242, 782 
2,032, 680 3,857,318 
4,958, 653 9,775,939 
67,335, 666 124, 431,476 
31,992,398 77,563,048 
2,164,015 4,711,695 
760, 299 1,176, 982 
5,898,011 13,754, 278 
912,934 1,409,921 
5, 723,429 12,885, 586 
37,037, 004 80,885, 740 
6,076, 629 15, 283, 611 
984, 482 1,152,146 
5,347,911 11, 647,894 
3,453,338 7,119, 224 
1,072, 582 2,370,930 
3,394,384 6,974, 184 
63,570, 163 111,445, 960 
7,105,925 8,414, 535 
711,690 1,154, 225 
14,405, 150 32, 691, 155 
580,565 1, 630, 558 
631,013 1,080, 408 
573,952 1,052,422 
4,003, 963 10, 604, 036 
1,666, 147 3,435, 580 
9,394,527 20,419, 487 
3,480,042 6,271, 251 
718, 208 2,062,191 
48,063,051 105,506, 667 
5,301,342 10,036,059 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments, 1950— continued 


. ‘ae ioe Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality Famed and Fuel and of Value of 
PLOY Ces Wages Electricity | Materials Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
PU PERIOTAS TITAS See vrs hoes «oss hess A 2,343 5,107,355 295,949 9,453,429 17,886,335 
SLUR 9 oy a ag 7,012 21,243,294 11,096, 453 99, 740,557 169,803, 424 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 7,343 20,258,735 9,127,896 58, 222,466 109, 521,309 
SREEUO10 Tei 9 2 Rie lies Bi oe 285 493 , 256 30, 932 1,530, 562 2,376,018 
St Sak 6) cg eg toca Ca a Mat 1,344 2,820,001 200,715 13,148,121 20,809,311 
SOM IOOKDUG sec ase ohh 101 196, 159 19,485 962,838 1,273, 662 
SMSO MMID FOL ac< wkccsicsvrcccc, 324 704,349 18, 420 1,059, 734 2,025,462 
SERCH sr nt wh cS 8,657 8, 123,585 398, 058 14,414, 822 27,423, 128 
SCDUITOY kone 491 848, 525 44,686 1,926,800 3, 255, 574 
S22) See NU Cea ee ee 313 682,518 134, 642 3,178,372 5,048,035 
DTU, Btn se oe ck. 907 1,942,765 170,998 4,821,860 8,670, 485 
“Suits DUNISL DEW 0 I ek ac A 718 1,818,379 233, 638 3,449,911 7, 787, 923 
ME aIBLOC race, 170 266, 457 23, 135 1,525, 167 1,962, 294 
Miecuniseh sj. tS 268 407,919 31, 733 864, 382 1,830,273 
«POL PYR63 (s [RRA et ae ak ese 2,167 7,335, 385 3,016,567 16, 706, 643 36,034, 685 
LENAISSYG) il op FT a 794 1,526, 823 184,373 8,841,333 11,520,338 
MbMINTINS ae ete toe 631 1,222,046 69,610 2,050,382 4,537, 285 
ENOMONUO kone 160,063 | 392,754,292 18,176,609 | 918,699,592 1,686,922, 991 
MINCETUONG oot nck ms cede ne 1,338 2, 755, 197 409,380 6, 830, 831 13, 103, 667 
BRACE Ge ee Ce be 153 262, 788 20,624 804, 891 1,506, 588 
BY eLKeTUONt a2. Ok 476 892,276 41,823 1,175, 730 2,465, 735 
Brallacebure se ae 2,927 6,915,844 24257 14, 588, 893 27, 627,679 
RYVeeErOrd cm fhe 3 be 146 212,508 13,974 909.766 1,152,040 
Ys ee ete ee 2,012 6,049, 438 384, 084 11,564,359 30, 987, 250 
Send oe 129 238 , 338 21,635 509, 639 1,050, 980 
Mplieuierk rete se 8,016 23, 657, 248 4, 233, 203 45,414, 292 97,308,179 
Sntiptons ck 133 216, 608 47,649 1,067,148 1,658,831 
Wesusltorme@sci tr. | 215 374, 626 20,812 904, 560 1,591,440 
REEOROU Cette ces 1k 2,716 6, 761, 800 426,849 13,341,357 27,654,437 
VETO ie ak 396 629,127 42,449 1,099,922 2,266,772 
WINCHES LER secs haiese tle occ, 67 ODER 34, 658 1,035,351 1,452, 731 
J Ui ec is aia 34,901 | 105,778,494 4,967,956 | 311,563,422 564,870,512 
lr Ce 400 740,778 50, 969 1,607,595 2,806,573 
RVGOOStOCK i. S50 ss eekic cc. 3,797 8,364, 742 407, 726 21,437, 483 39,404,569 
Manitoba— 
MINE Osis sino score ss 754 1,584, 729 190, 148 9,347,825 13,192,304 
Danohing 2 esc c.. Breit oF 105 175, 983 21,180 670,465 1,139,251 
ee eS ae eee 87 192,549 53,008 432,753 1,044, 666 
Coie i a a a 102 212,162 68,574 599,178 1,080,390 
Portage la Prairie........... 250 382,327 33,070 1,014, 200 1,769,648 
BIONACe.....s.......... 4,097 10,423,514 927,000 92,795,176 114, 751,219 
Beenie ee 899 2,081,041 425,897 2,600,074 7,305,924 
Le errs 197 379, 766 39,487 1,119,051 1,835,229 
SEY ee as 145 354, 538 9,681 360, 589 1,490,461 
DAS Se a or 2,493 6,033, 700 398, 520 12,259, 489 20,108, 553 
MEMOS sw vscs occ cade 27,804 58, 991, 267 3,086,710 | 142,486,939 261,781, 262 
Saskatchewan— 

PSR hs 20 os cates. 53 77,013 7,757 786, 143 1,157,177 
Meemilese ss oh 58 94,371 19, 733 984, 723 1,214,523 
DRO AAWot os. 1,308 3,218, 924 629, 608 33, 460,038 41,058,063 
North Battleford........... 155 261,710 36,369 820,521 1,401,070 

TANCORAN DOT E <0, cssaNonc oo. 923 2,026, 822 182, 232 10,805, 666 15,728,534 
ee ee 2,977 7,086, 129 1, 293, 238 40,169, 207 54,806, 567 
PMCRROON fo ey. co lh: 2,715 6,045,521 738, 815 42,269,071 57,158,053 
evs Current............... 194 422,708 80,747 1,537,151 2,363,082 

IRON Ay 5 aoe 162 314,178 71,006 1,459, 262 2,234,484 

Alberta— 
manabasca .:.............-. 138 215,610 23,871 1,027,030 1,475,876 
CE a rr 90 162, 206 14,521 1,062,174 1,360, 201 

DENS Sa! 7,910 18,509,347 1,677,951 89,077,718 122, 767,543 

MUNIN oS. bk ocd 8, 638 20,300,073 938,774 82,052,889 119,447,681 
Sarande Prairie............. 266 481, 258 61, 232 1,668,451 3,091,019 
MITA GA 5 oo, vas oo one cone 974 2,112,306 146, 604 6,378, 250 12,171,678 
Medicine Hat:.:............ 1,056 2,151,707 134, 946 16,511,391 20,935,831 

0) JD 144 296, 625 38, 743 1,742, 604 2,803, 288 
Rocky Mountain House..... 150 229,743 22,877 1,189,586 1,729,440 
SWOTHsKiwin..:.............. 53 115, 658 12,804 1,010, 181 1,210, 256 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over and with Three or More Establishments, 1950—concluded 


Estab-| m- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- jones and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | P°¥ Wages Electricity | Materials Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— 

IAT mMBtLONe 4.ceen dele cise «che ote 12 136 288,990 30, 632 663,342 1,402,354 
IB urs Poake! ete-cictes, aja 6 ors er 15 144 304, 157 24,384 1,775,956 2,441,137 
G@hibliwack? saat soja << stoe't 28 243 499,328 60,437 1,409,966 2,329,587 
W@ranbrook.n seek slelstereleres cletele 22 404 938 , 280 83, 842 1,964,079 3,904,861 
GErestOn. cu occa wie s cee /ete ats 13 126 222,732 16,945 661,735. 1,113,335 
Dawson Creek....... iss plateoe 20 271 483 , 327 73,336 1,487,124 } 2,314,899 
DUNCAN cies cts wie steloieseiste os l= ake 29 197 435,391 ol o00 847,126 1,613,447 
HH ErniOss.-«.< hatter sere oe rsre es 8 91 211,489 24, 230 387, 736 1,314,136 
IKRamloopaas cieciestians 507 ci ers 31 427 915,416 80,887 1,406,047 3, 243,501 
KELOWNA veers Seaieolelsis ale sxc ove ste 135 697 1,585,471 97,806 3,152,879 6,054, 184 
Lake Cowichan............ 4 450 1,349,343 78,586 1,996, 723 4,947,016 
Merritt. <cotone semct oa ste cr 8 152 369,822 23, 702 590,896 1,337,910 
Mission: Clty siiecicapiiste «stone's 25 513 993,611 72,794 2,863,993 }. 5,035,855 
INANAITIO... 5 cietstic ote o's foainsee 27 519 1,287,498 88,823 2,884,379 5,054, 645 
INGA Reig gpadaoos wecode code boc 37 571 1,261,087 102,486 2,721,450 6,008,570 
New Westminster........... 114 6,313 16,161,699 925,872 50,491,993 92,790,444 
North Vancowver........... 56 1,901 4,671,945 253, 542 7,837,576 16. 735,857 
QOUVeres cha toe celeriac 8 120 269, 022 16,681 510,179 1,007,146 
WONGICUOM: 2s. cteinte ee eis e1ereis cherale 25 288 546, 944 33,578 1,031, 263 2,272,718 
Port Alberni....... Se haa 23 2,010 5,586, 580 223,493 | 12,017,592 27,139,017 
Port Mood y.okaw sates. teles aro ete 6 636 1,819, 736 11,629 3,534, 205 8,388, 265 
Prince Georges. css cuss 558 148 1, 262 2,657, 520 225,389 8,814,192 14, 140, 665 
Prince Rupert...........0.- 25 562 1,351,094 59, 787 3,852, 108 6,939, 732 
QOueenels...5 skh ives ane cae 73 387 679, 506 75, 690 1,889, 734 3,261,512 
WO VelStOKG. saris cterelei dias o-ele se 15 131 248 , 404 31,538 526, 759 1,108,804 
IWANCOUVERS. Soticccee sis o< coe 1,219 34,411 85,542,771 4,894,707 | 234,053,078 409,347,342 
WENO: ccsacee stems cca eles 43 434 780, 699 68, 497 1, 663,413 3,136,521 
VAI CEOLIA te. 7 overs teies aa ccea ats 201 4,223 10,3738, 6389 798,177 21, 209,973 42,931, 688 
Williams Lake:.é.<. 0.6.05 9 109 190, 641 20,372 581,094 1, 146, 269 
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Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
| Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation 


The Federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Concilia- 
tion Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes 
and required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other 
relevant information. The Department assumed, too, the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed 
in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from 
public funds. 


At present, in addition to the statutory duty of disseminating information 
concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister of Labour is responsible for 
the administration of certain statutes: Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906; Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1908; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940; Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 
1946; Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947; and Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948. (See also pp. 87-88.) 


Fair Wages Policy.—Wages and hours of work on contracts for construction 
and for the manufacture of equipment and supplies for the Federal Government 
were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) 
which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to 
time. Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, and by an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended 
Apr. 9, 1924, and May 2, 1949, and consolidated in November 1949. Hours on such 
work are limited to eight per day and 44 per week except in an emergency or in special 


_ _* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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cases where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are those 
current for the type of work in the district concerned or, if there are no current rates, 
fair and reasonable ones determined by the Minister of Labour. 


_ Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated 
by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dec. 31, 1934, and May 2, 1949. The 
hours on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be 
current or fair and reasonable, but in no event shall they be less than those estab- 
lished by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being performed. 


On Sept. 24, 1952, the Order in Council above referred to was amended to pro- 
vide that all types of contracts to which the Order is applicable, entered into on 
and after Jan. 1, 1953, shall contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against 
any employee because of race, national origin, colour or religion, or because the 
employee has made a complaint or given information with respect to such 
discrimination. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legisla- 
tion came into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, in effect since March 1944, and repealing the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 until 
suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The Act protects proceedings 
commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made under the wartime 
legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries 
both international and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations, and works declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or of two or more provinces. However, the Act provides that 
provincial authorities, if they so desire, may enact similar legislation for application 
to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Federal Government for the administration of such legislation by 
the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and 
employers shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively, that trade unions 
may be certified as bargaining agents for groups of employees, and that trade unions 
and employers are required upon notice to bargain collectively in good faith. The 
Act provides for invoking collective bargaining negotiations and for the mediation 
of conciliation officers and conciliation boards in reaching collective agreements. 
Employees may change bargaining agents at times under conditions specified in the 
Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration and renewal of collective 
agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain provision for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements and where 
such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. The Act 
prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade-union 
activity. The conditions precedent to strike and lockout action are provided in 
the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 
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The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards and industria] inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, 
and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain 
in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the 
certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agree- 
ment for the final settlement of disputes concerning the Meaning or violation of 
such agreement, and the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board has received 408 applications for certification since Sept. 1, 1948, 242 being 
granted, 94 rejected, 61 withdrawn and 11 pending at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Of the 191 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of 
the Act, 143 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 20 were 
not settled, 8 lapsed and 20 were pending at Mar. 31, 1953. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the provincial 
legislatures since it usually governs, in some respects, the contract of service between 
employer and employee or the contract between members of a trade union which 
forms the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in local work-places. The 
right to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which distributes 
legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures, 
grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights” and, with 
certain exceptions, ‘local works and undertakings’’, 


In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a Department of Labour (in 
Alberta, the Department of Industries and Labour) is charged with the adminis- 
tration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by 
departments dealing with mines. 


Factory legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces 
prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- 
wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, legislation to ensure freedom of associa- 
tion, to promote collective bargaining and to provide for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes 
of workmen. The Industria] Standards Acts in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, the Alberta Labour Act and the Fair Wage Act in 
Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees in designated trades to be made legal through- 
out the trade concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits collective 
agreements between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the 
industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all provinces are administered by 
independent boards. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1952 is outlined in the following 
paragraphs. 


bs 
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Newfoundland.—Amendments made in 1952 to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1950, raise the amount payable for the funeral expenses of a deceased workman 
from $125 to $200 and increase the monthly allowance for each dependent child 
under 16 years of age from $10 to $12, The waiting period is shortened from S1x 
to four days, that is, no compensation other than medical aid is now payable for a 
disability that lasts fewer than four days. A further amendment fixes a higher 
minimum for temporary total disability; a workman must now receive $15 a week 
or the full amount of his average weekly earnings if less than $15, the former mini- 
mum being $12.50 or earnings, if less. Other amendments authorize the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to grant a daily subsistence allowance to a workman under- 
going treatment away from home, and to assess and collect a surcharge from em- 
ployers in any class to establish a second injury fund. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1949, was amended 
to inerease the rate of compensation for disability from 662 to 75 p.c. A totally 
disabled workman may now receive a weekly payment equal to 75 p.c. of his average 
weekly earnings before the accident, and a partially disabled workman an amount 
equal to 75 p.c. of the difference in his average weekly earnings before and after 
the accident. A monthly allowance of $25, instead of $20, is provided for an orphan 
child of a deceased workman, subject to a maximum of $100 a month for a family 
of orphans. 


Nova Scotia.—The Apprenticeship Act, 1952, which replaced a 1937 Act, is 
designed to give further encouragement to apprentice training in that it may be 
applied to a trade in a specific plant or a certain area even if the trade is not desig- 
nated for the whole Province. Previously, designated trades were given province- 
wide application. 


The Act provides for a system of apprenticeship under which a person may 
enter into an apprenticeship agreement with an employer in a designated trade for 
a period of at least two years of reasonably continuous employment and related 
class instruction. In the designated trades, which now include the trade of machinist 
as well as seven building trades and the motor-vehicle repair trade, no person under 
21 years of age may be employed for more than three months unless he is an appren- 
tice or holds a certificate of qualification under the Act, except in special circum- 
stances with the consent of the Minister of Labour. 


The powers and duties of the Director of Apprenticeship and of the advisory 
committees are more clearly defined. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective from Apr. 1, 1952, 
‘nerease the maximum annual earnings on which compensation is computed from 
$2,500 to $3,000, the minimum amount payable to a workman permanently and 
totally disabled from $75 to $85 a month, and the sum payable for burial expenses 
from $150 to $200. A new provision permits the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to require a workman to be examined by a medical referee selected by the Minister 
of Labour. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1951, was amended to direct that greater pre- 
cautions be taken in mines against the hazards of fire and explosion. 


The application of the Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspection Act is 
extended to refrigeration plants. 
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New Brunswick.—Several] of the benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act are increased: the monthly allowance for a widow or invalid widower from $40 
to $50, for each child under 18 years of age from $10 to $12, and for each orphan 
child from $20 to $25. The minimum payment of $12.50 a week for a workman 
who suffers temporary total disability is raised to $15. Ag before, a workman whose 
average weekly earnings are less than the minimum must receive the full amount 
of his earnings. 


The Labour Relations Act, 1949, was amended to provide that, without the 
consent of the Labour Relations Board, the membership records of a union pro- 
duced for the Board’s use may not be disclosed and no one may be compelled to 
State whether any person is or is not a member of a union. Other amendments 
enable the Board to obtain the necessary evidence for determining whether a union 
applying for certification has the support of a majority of the employees in a pro- 
posed bargaining unit and to make regulations determining when a person is a 
member in good standing of a union. 


An amendment to the M ining Act, proclaimed in force Aug. 1, 1952, provides 
for a voluntary revocable check-off of union dues in the coal-mining industry. 


Quebec.—Two major changes were made in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The maximum amount of annual earnings on which compensation may be 
computed is raised from $2,500 to $3,000 and the rate of compensation for disability 
was increased from 662 to 70 p.c. The increase in the compensation rate applies 
only to accidents occurring after Feb. 1, 1952. 


Ontario.— Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act extend its cover- 
age to learners, members of municipal volunteer fire brigades, and persons who 
are required to assist the police in making an arrest or in preserving the peace. 


A minor amendment to the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act provides that, 
in buildings erected after July 1, 1952, outside fire-escapes may not extend above 
the third floor. 


Manitoba.—An amendment to the Apprenticeship Act, designed to stimulate 
apprenticeship training throughout the Province, enables the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to establish selected areas as apprenticeship zones. By a further amend- 
Ment, provision is made for a special course of combined education and apprentice- 
ship training for an apprentice who does not have the necessary educational 
qualifications. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to extend its coverage to several 
new industries. 


The Gas and Oil Burner Act, 1952, to come into force on proclamation, prohibits 
the sale, installation or use of gas and oil-burning equipment unless it has been 
approved by the Department of Labour and a permit has been issued for its installa- 
tion. The new Act also provides that only a licensed person may install such 
equipment. 


Saskatchewan.—The Equal Pay Act, 1952, proclaimed in effect from Jan, 
1, 1953, requires employers to pay women at the same rate as men when they are 
employed to do work of comparable character in the same establishment. Charges 
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of discrimination will be dealt with first by conciliation procedure and then, if neces- 
sary, by prosecution. Offenders against the Act are liable to fines of up to $100. 
Saskatchewan is the second province to pass an equal-pay law. Ontario passed 
a similar Act in 1951. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act was amended to raise the 
ceiling on earnings from $3,000 to $4,000 a year, to increase the monthly allowances 
from $20 to $25 for each dependent child under 16 years of age and from $25 to $30 
for each orphan child, and to raise the minimum monthly payment to the dependants 
of a deceased workman from $80 to $85 where the dependants are a widow or invalid 
widower and one child, and from $90 to $100 where they are a widow or invalid 
widower and two or more children. These increases apply to all payments made 
after June 1, 1952, regardless of when the accident occurred. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911, which applies to certain classes of 
railway workers, was amended to raise the maximum amount of compensation 
payable by the employer. An injured workman may now recover the equivalent 
of the estimated earnings of a workman in similar employment during the preceding 
three years or the sum of $3,500 (previously $2,500), whichever is greater, but not 
more than $4,000 (previously $3,000). Another amendment enables a Saskatchewan 
railway worker who works both in the Province and in an adjoining American State 
to receive compensation if he is injured while working in the adjoining State. 


The Annual Holidays Act was amended to permit the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to exempt specific classes or groups of employees from the Act. 


Alberta.—In accordance with the recommendations of a Special Committee 
of the Legislature appointed in 1951, the Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended 
to raise the maximum amount of annual earnings on which compensation is based 
from $2,500 to $3,000 and to increase the rate of compensation for disability from 
662 to 75 p.c. The waiting period is reduced to one day and compensation is 
now payable from the day after the accident. The minimum weekly payment for 
total disability is increased from $15 to $25, or the full amount of earnings if less 
than $25 a week. 


Other amendments increase the allowance for funeral expenses from $175 to 
$200 and permit the Board to grant a further allowance of $100 for the cost of 
transporting the workman’s body from the place of death to his place of residence. 
The monthly allowance for a dependent child in the care of a remaining parent is 
raised from $15 to $25 but a change from 18 to 16 years is made in the age to which 
compensation is paid. 


An important feature of the revision 1s that the monthly payments to all widows 
are brought up to the same level. It is provided that, from Apr. 1, 1952, the allow- 
ance of $50 a month which has been payable since 1948 to widows of deceased 
workmen will be payable to others widowed before that date. The increased assis- 
tance is to be continued until a widow becomes eligible for old age assistance or 
other pension. 


Learners and workers in several new industries are brought under the Act, and 
the Board is authorized to bring under the Act volunteer employments undertaken 
in the public interest, e.g., volunteer firemen. 
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British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to imple- 
ment some of the recommendations of Chief Justice Sloan who, in 1949, was 
appointed Royal Commissioner to inquire into the operation of the Act. The 
amendments provide that compensation for disability is to be computed on the 
basis of 70 p.c. of average earnings instead of 663 p.c., and that the limit placed 
on the amount of annual earnings taken into account be raised from $2,500 to 
$3,600. The minimum weekly payment for total disability is increased from 
$12.50 to $15 or the full amount of average weekly earnings if less than $15. 


Higher benefits to dependants in death cases were made effective from Apr. 1, 
1952, regardless of when the accident or disablement occurred. The amend- 
ments increase the burial allowance from $150 to $250, the monthly allowance for 
a widow or invalid widower from $50 to $75, the payment for a dependent child 
from $12.50 to $20, the benefit for an orphan child from $20 to $30, and the maximum 
amount payable to all dependants, where there is no widow or children, from $55 
to $75. The hospital insurance premium for widows, invalid widowers and their 
dependants and for orphan children who are receiving compensation under the Act 
is now to be paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour.—The regulation of wages and 
hours of labour of persons in private employment is within provincial jurisdiction 
and all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, have legislation on the subject. 


In Nova Scotia, the minimum wage law applies only to women ;1In Ontario, though 
the Act applies to both sexes, Orders in Council apply only to women. In New 


' Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, there are separate Orders 


for men and women but in British Columbia many Orders cover both sexes. In 
Quebec and Saskatchewan all Orders apply to both sexes. Under the Newfoundland 
Minimum Wage Act, 1950, a general Order for male workers is in effect. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also 
apprenticeship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions established 
by a collective agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or 
groups of employees may be made legally binding by Order in Council on all em- 
ployers and employees in the industry in the district covered by the agreement, 
if the parties are sufficiently representative of the industry. At Mar. 31, 1952, 
100 agreements had been generalized to apply either throughout the Province or 
to a certain district. These agreements covered 215,926 workers and 21,409 em- 
ployers. The agreements in force throughout the Province apply to the following 
industries: building materials, the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, 
millinery, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and. boys’ hats and caps, men’s and 
boys’ shirts, ladies’ handbags, fine gloves-and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paints, 
corrugated and uncorrugated paper boxes, tanning and elevator construction. 
Other agreements concern industries in particular cities or parts of the Province 
including all building trades and printing trades in the large urban centres and 
many rural districts. During 1952, an agreement for the structural iron erection 
industry was extended for the first time and one affecting hospital employees in a 
certain area was repealed. (For Statistics, see pp. 744-745.) 


The industrial standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and the Alberta Labour Act provide that wages and hours agreed 
upon at a conference of representatives of employers and employees called by the 
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Minister of Labour or his representative may be made legally binding by Order 
in Council on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies 
only to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia, 11 schedules for individual building trades were in force during 
1952, including 10 renewals of previous schedules and one new schedule governing 
plasterers at Sydney made binding for the first time. In New Brunswick, six 
schedules for individual building trades were in force during 1952. One new 
schedule governing painters at Saint John replaced the previous schedule which 
had expired in 1941. 


In Ontario, there were 137 schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1951. Throughout 
the Province schedules were in effect for brewery workers, cloakmakers, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, men’s and boys’ hats and caps and the hard furniture 
industry. In the construction industry, one schedule covered several building 
trades in one city, and 57 schedules, each for a single trade in a single locality, 
covered one or more trades in 28 localities. In other industries also, schedules 
were in effect for certain zones only: for bakers in one zone, for soft furniture manu- 
facturing in one, for coal hoisting in one, for the coal industry in one, for taxi-drivers 
in one, for the retail gasoline service in four and for barbers in 65 zones, From 
Mar. 31, 1951, to the end of 1952, 28 new schedules were made binding, seven of 
which were made for the first time, including one covering millinery manufacturing 
throughout the Province. 


In Saskatchewan, 16 schedules were in effect at Dec. 31, 1951. One for barbers 
covered the whole Province; others were in effect for bakers and bakery salesmen, 
carpenters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers and beauty-culture operators 
in one or more areas. During 1952, a new schedule for carpenters at Swift Current 
replaced the one rescinded in 1947. 


In Alberta, 22 schedules were in effect during 1952. These included, in one 
or more areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, 
dairy employees, garage and service-station employees, radio-service employees, 
laundry and dry-cleaning employees and barbers. One new schedule was made 
binding during the year. . 


Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture. Orders 
in Council, under this legislation, have been passed fixing wages and hours in the 
barbering and hairdressing trades. 


Five provinces, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, have statutes that either place absolute limits on working hours or require time 
and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work is continued after specified limits. 
There is, in addition, an Act of limited application in Quebec. In the provinces 
that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory regulation of hours, 
apart from that described above under industrial standards Acts and the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines Acts and, in 
Newfoundland, an Act governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec, the limits 
imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years. 
Several minimum wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as wages. 
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Minimum Wage Regulations.—Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect 
in May 1953 for several classes of establishments in the principal cities. In New- 
foundland, New Brunswick, British Columbia and, with respect to men in Manitoba, 
the rates set are for the entire province. Elsewhere rates vary according to zone. 
The rates given apply to the hours specified or to the normal work-week of the 
establishment, if less, except at Montreal and Winnipeg. No work-week is specified 
in the Newfoundland Order. 


1.—Minimum Weekly Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, May, 1953 


Item and Type of St. ‘ Saint Winni- 5 Edmon-| Van- 
Establishment | John’s! Halifax? John? Montreal/Toronto ? peg? Regina ton couver 
Hours per week... = 48 48 48-606 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per g cts. per | cts. per § cts. per § § § 
hour hour hour hour 
Pactories. ....:..:... 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 24 24 0-407 
Laundries, etc.... 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 24 24 0-407 
BONS). curree..e 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 24 24 18 
Hotels, restaur- 
ants, .6tc..... 052 50 16-80 38 448 16-80 55 24 24 22 
Beauty parlours... 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 24 24 25 
Theatres and 
amusement places 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 24 24 18 
(CLEC a aaa 50 16-80 40 51 16-80 55 24 24 182 
1 Males over 18 only. 2 Females only. 3 Females; 55 cents for men in canning or processing 
of fish, vegetables or fruit. 4 Females; 60 cents for men applying to a 48-hour week. 5 Females; 
$26 for men over 21 years. 6 Rates apply to 48 or 54 hours in factories; 48 hours in offices ; 54 hours in 
laundries, shops, beauty parlours and theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 7 Hourly rates. 8 Cooks, 


58 cents;:kitchen help, 51 cents; bell boys, 30. cents. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—In Ontario, there is a maxi- 
mum eight-hour day and 48-hour week for the workers to whom the statute applies. 
In Alberta, the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat are eight and 44; in the remainder of the Province 
they are eight and 48. In British Columbia, hours are limited to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. In these three Provinces, the Acts apply to most workers, except 
farm labourers and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan, an Act of 1947 requires 
time and one-half to be paid for work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly. 
The Act applies to workers in all industries except agriculture and domestic service. 
A Manitoba Act of 1949 requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after 
eight hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men workers and 44 for women. 
The Act covers most industrial workers in the Province. In all provinces that 
have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or by 
permission of the administrative authority. 


Six provinces have legislation providing for annual holidays with pay for workers 
in most industries. In five of these provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia—workers are entitled to a week’s holiday with pay after a 
year of employment. Two weeks’ holiday is given in Saskatchewan after a year 
of employment, in Alberta after two years of employment, and in Manitoba after 
three years of employment. A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, 
in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and, in Saskatchewan, to 
one day for each month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to one day’s holiday 
with pay for every 20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks’ holiday 
In @ year. 
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Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces and 
domestic servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act 
also excludes independent contractors as well as railway and express companies 
under federal jurisdiction. In addition, Quebec exempts forest operation workers, 
public corporation employees, salesmen, janitors and watchmen, and certain part- 
time workers; Ontario, professional workers, salesmen, and funeral directors and 
embalmers; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, ranch and market-garden employees; 
and British Columbia, professional workers and horticultural workers. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force 
Subsection 1.—Labour Force Statistics of the Census of 1951* 


The labour force, as defined in the 1951 Census, includes all persons 14 years 
of age or over who, during the week ended June 2, 1951: (1) worked for pay or 
profit or did unpaid work that contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a member of the household; (2) had jobs but did not work because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, industrial dispute, or temporary lay-off with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of the time of being laid off; (3) were 
without jobs and were seeking work during the week. The latter category includes 
those who would have looked for work except that they were temporarily ill, were 
on indefinite or prolonged lay-off, or believed that no work was available. 


The labour force does not include persons going to school, keeping house, 
permanently unable to work, retired or voluntarily idle, and those not otherwise 
classifiable. Persons working or with a job but not at work were asked to state the 
name and kind of business or industry in which they worked, as well as the occupa- 
tion at which they worked. Those not working were asked to report the information 
for the firm or business where they last worked. 


It should be pointed out that, although new workers (persons seeking their first 
job at the time of the Census) were, by definition, part of the labour force, they 
were regarded as having no industrial attachment and were not included in the 
figures. This group, numbering only 8,970 males and 4,502 females at the time of 
the 1951 Census, would vary in size from census to census depending upon economic 
conditions. Furthermore, while persons with jobs, with previous work experience 
and seeking work, etc., were classified at the 1951 Census according to the labour 
force concept, they were classified at the 1921, 1931 and 1941 Censuses according 
to the gainfully occupied concept. The differences arising from the inclusion or 
exclusion of certain segments of the population, depending upon the concept used 
to measure the working force, are not sufficiently significant to affect the compara- 
bility of data shown and, for the sake of convenience, the working population is 
referred to in subsequent paragraphs as the “labour force” irrespective of concept 
used at the time of the Census. 


Final figures for Canada, excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
show that 4,130,802 males and 1,168,823 females, 14 years of age or over, or a 
total of 5,299,625 persons, were in the labour force during the week ended June 2, 
1951. Of this number, 4,121,832 males and 1,164,321 females had jobs or had ~ 
previous work experience and were seeking work during the week of June 2, 1951. 


* Prepared in the Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Males represented 78 p.c. and females 22 p.c. of the total labour force. The popula- 
tion of the ten provinces consisted of 7,074,363 males and 6,909,966 females, or a 
total of 13,984,329 persons. The total labour force, therefore, accounted for 37-8 p.c. 
of the total population, males in the labour force representing 58-4 p.c. of the total 
male population and females 16-9 p.c. of the total female population. About 82 p.c. 
of the males and almost 24 p.c. of the females 14 years of age or over were in the 
labour force during the week ended J une 2, 1951. 


Relative Growth of Numbers of Males and Females in the Labour Force, 
1921-51.—Table 2 shows that the percentage of the male population (including the 
Armed Forces in 1941) at working ages (14. years or over) in the labour force has 
been declining since 1921 while for females the percentage has increased steadily since 
that date. If males on Active Service at the 1941 Census date are excluded from 
the male labour force, the trend changes substantially. While a sharp drop in 
the percentage of the male population in the labour force then appears between 
1931 and 1941, an almost corresponding increase occurs between 1941 and 1951. 
Males on Active Service on June 2, 1941, accounted for over 8 p.c. of the total male 
labour force at that time. 
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2,—Number and Percentage of the Population in the Labour Force, by Sex, 
Census Years 1921-51 
(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


er a a a 


Labour Force Percentage of Percentage of Population 


Census Year Vx opulation! Total Population 14 Years or Over 


Sl ahs A ae ee UE al Ne ee eee 
Male Female Total Male | Female| Total || Male Female| Total 


ee | eee 


No. No. No. 
UPL ies Geeodocaduocd 2,675,290] 489,058} 3,164,348 59-2 11-5 36:1 86-7 17-2 53°4 
TOS emer ockscietr eri 3,256,531] 665,302) 3,921,833 60:7 13-3 37-8 85:3 19-1 53°7 
1941 (incl. Active 
Service)........-- 3,676,563) 833,972} 4,510,535 62-4 14-9 39°3 83-6 20-2 52-9 
1941 (excel. Active 


Service)...... ..+.{ 8,368,111} 832, 840 4,195,951)) 57-1 14-9 36°5 76-7 20-2 49-3 
1951 (incl. N’f’ld.)?..| 4,121,832 1,164,321) 5,286,153] 58-3 16-9 37-8 82-2 23-6 53-1 
1951 (excl. N’f’ld.)2..| 4,082,372 1,147,241] 5,179,613] 58-5 17-0 38-0 82-3 23°8 53°3 


1 The ‘‘gainfully occupied’’ rather than the “labour force’ concept was used prior to 1951 (see text 
on p. 693). 2 Excludes a few persons seeking work who have never been employed. 


The decline in the proportion of males at working ages, as indicated in Table 3, 
is largely caused by the raising of the school-leaving age and, at the older ages, by 
earlier retirement. Only 14-1 p.c. of the males 14-15 years of age were in the labour 
force at the 1951 Census date. While the proportion of males 16-19 years of age in 
the labour force at the 1951 Census was considerably higher than in 1941, it was 
lower than in 1921 or 1931. The substantial increases during the 1941-51 decade in 
the proportions of males in age groups from 20 to 64 years were chiefly accounted 
for by the return of persons in the Armed Forces to civilian employment. The 
percentage of males in the oldest age group (65 years or over) in the labour force has 
continued to decline from about 58 p.c. in 1921 to less than 39 p.c. in 1951. 


3.—_Numbers and Percentages of the Population, 14 Years of Age or Over, in the 
Labour Force, by Age Group and Sex, Census Years 1921-51 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


eee 


Percentage of Population 


Census Year Number 14 Years or Over 
and Age Group Se a ee ae eS a ae eG 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Si. Bere eee ee eared Ms ae Nees 2 Fea aoe 

1921 

14-15 years... ..seccccsscceccecees 50,345 14,042 64,387 29-3 8-4 19-0 
pan Ry Se RE Sag mania coONOuer 244,821 101,795 346, 616 76:3 32-2 54-4 
Dd EGY I I a Es BO GoCon ons NOmoD 324,102 126, 226 450, 328 92-4 35-1 63-4 
DA eyes Se Be Clio OaOD ANOS 663,919 111, 628 775, 547 96-2 17-2 58-0 
DRUG Ae aS ete ced oles sheet eteierensr> exer 1, 266, 936 122,629 1,389,565 94-4 10-7 55-8 
65 years OF OVEL....... eee ee eee ees 125,167 12,738 137,905 58-4 6-2 32-9 
Totals, 19281 062 et 2,675,290 489,058 | 3,164,348 86-6 17-2 53°3 


—$——————_—_—— 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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3.—Numbers and Percentages of the Population, 14 Years of Age or Over, in the 
Labour Force, by Age Group and Sex, Census Years 1921-51—concluded 


Percentage of Population 

14 Years or Over 
eae 2 Ed SVS Fee A DoS. x 
Male 


Number 


Census Year 
and Age Group ee 
Male Female Total 


1931 

ES Se rr 39,155 8,078 47, 233 18-8 
I a en 284, 274 124, 986 409, 260 67:5 
SS BOE 0 Se ie ne 429,018 189, 336 618, 354 92-6 
Us ES eae ep nie ane ae 759,361 155, 601 914,962 97-7 
MM Ristia Cah Sees ects), 1,580, 936 169,942 | 1,750,878 95-9 
Bey OATS°OF OVER. cca ees es eves. 163, 787 17,359 181, 146 55°7 
Metals 1980). eek 3,256, 531 665,302 | 3,921,833 85-3 
37, 082 7,656 44,738 16-9 
260, 649 136, 904 397,553 57-2 
356, 064 214,958 571,022 68-9 
796, 667 220,770 1,017, 437 86-8 
1,728,306 231, 807 1,960,113 91-7 
184,343 20,745 205, 088 47-2 

Totals, 1941 (excl. Active : 
ei bs ee a 3,363, 111 832,840 | 4,195,951 76-7 

Totals, 1941 (incl. Active 
i TAO ae ee 3,676,563 833,972 | 4,510,535 83-6 
1951: 

IV ORIG 5 665 6's cea voce. cans 29,988 10, 609 40,597 14-1 
eM Soe Te 280,976 186,555 467,531 66-2 
20-24 “ AOC we Se tre er 494,339 257,606 751,945 92-2 
CM cen st, ek oe. : 1,024, 535 268,171 1,292,706 96-4 
et fot ee oe ee eS 2,079,598 414,194 2,493,792 93-2 
Ob years OF OVE, 5:30... 66s... 212,396 27,186 239, 582 38°6 
i) Oe CY Cs 4,121,832 | 1,164,321 5,286, 153 82-2 


1 Includes few persons of “‘Not stated” age. In 1921 such persons were included in the age group 35-64 
years. In 1941 and 1951 there was no ‘“‘Not stated” age group since all ages were assigned to specific groups. 
2 Includes Newfoundland. 


Table 4 shows that the ratio of females to males in the labour force has increased 
each successive decade since 1921. Even the addition of persons on Active Service 
at the time of the 1941 Census to the civilian labour force at that date does not, 
except in the case of Nova Scotia, alter the continuous increase in these ratios. 
Although the ratio is highest in industrial Ontario and Quebec, the most significant 
increases during the decade 1941-51 have occurred in the four western provinces. 
In the 30-year period since 1921, the ratio of females to males in the labour force 
has more than doubled in British Columbia and almost doubled in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Newfoundland is not included in these comparisons since census 
figures for 1921, 1931 and 1941 are not available for that Province. 
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4.—Number of Females to Every 1,000 Males in the Labour Force, by Province, 
Census Years 1921-51 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Census Year N’f’ld.| P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


LOS Lee areas cient 156 182 187 246 228 199 124 132 167 204 
1941 (incl. Active 

Service)Laseseees A 169 209 202 266 251 208 144 149 192 227 
1941 (excl. Active ; 

Senvice)eacceeeoe me 196 241 230 280 276 231 156 163 ZS 248 
OSLER Ase ee. 191 212 240 253 302 309 285 203 215 283 282 


Occupational Trends, 1901-51.—The main obstacle in the way of a com- 
parison of occupations by census years is the absence of a uniform scheme of classi- 
fication at each census. Even if the classification had been the same, the revolu- 
tionary changes that have taken place in the nature of work performed in many 
occupations with the introduction of machine processes in production would make 
comparisons difficult. Thus, comparison can be made only for the broad occupa- 
tional groups shown in Table 5. In this table, occupations for 1901, 1911, 1921, 1941 
and 1951 have been rearranged to place them on a comparable basis with the 1931 
classification, the 1911 figures, perhaps, being less comparable than those for other 
years. The main change in the 1931 grouping was the transfer of the “accountants” 
class from the professional service group to the clerical group. 


The outstanding feature of Table 5, so far as the males are concerned, is 
the decline shown in the relative importance of agricultural occupations since 
1901. In that year, just over 45 p.c. of all males in the labour force were engaged in 
agricultural occupations, as compared with 19-7 p.c. in 1951. The proportionate 
importance of fishing, hunting and trapping occupations as a group: has fluctuated 
somewhat from decade to decade, manufacturing and mechanical occupations 
have continued to increase in relative importance, and the relative position of mining 
and quarrying occupations has remained almost constant since 1921. There has 
been a steady growth in the proportion of males in construction, transportation, 
trade and finance, service and clerical occupations. Labourers (other than those 
engaged in the primary industries) have alternately increased and decreased in 
relative importance during the decades from 1901 to 1951. This may be caused by 
differences in the quality of enumeration of occupations and by the tendency for 
recent immigrants at each census to be more commonly employed as. labourers 
than the labour force population generally. 


Table 5 shows that over 42 p.c. of all occupied females were in personal service 
occupations in 1901 as compared with only about 22 p.c. in 1951. Females occupied 
in clerical occupations increased from approximately 5 p.c. to over 27 p.¢. in the 
same comparison. The proportion of females in most trade and finance occupations 
increased from census to census while the proportion in manufacturing and 
mechanical occupations showed an almost continuous decline since 1901. Although 
a change in the 1951 Census definition of the occupation “lodging housekeeper” 
tended to reduce the number of females so classified, the decline in proportion of — 
females in personal service occupations since the 1941 Census was due chiefly to a 
substantial decrease in the number of household workers during the ten-year period. 
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5.—Percentage of the Labour Force, 141 Years of Age or Over, by Occupation Group 
and Sex, Census Years 1901-51 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Nore.—Occupations for 1901, 1911, 1921, 1941 and 1951 were rearranged on the basis of the 1931 classi- 
fication, although some adjustment of the 1931 grouping was necessary. The principal changes made in 
the 1931 classification were the transfer of accountants from the “Professional” to the ‘‘Clerical’”’ group, 
and of female labourers and packers and wrappers in manufacturing and trade from the groups ‘‘Labourers’’ 
and “‘Transportation’’, respectively, to “Manufacturing” and ‘‘Trade’”’. Absolute figures from which these 
percentages were derived are given in the Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the end of this 
volume (see Index). 


>= hii 
Occupation Group 1901 | 1911 1921 | 1931 19412 | 1951 
pee eo iat Be te ki Ne Tee et ie oe 


Mauss 
PEs Soe ae ed gs ae ee 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
BMERICMIbOTAll a. esitwe ones... 45-8 38-9 38-0 33°9 31-7 19-73/4 
Fishing, trapping and logging............ 2-85 3-36 2°57 2-8 3-9 3-2 
Priming Bnd Querryiny........... secs. ss: 1-8 2-68 1-8 1-8 2-1 1-6 
Manufacturing and mechanical 14-8 11-7 11-8 12-1 16-7 19-2 
Pam teClinin= cots hie ten oS en Coy 5-8 6-4 6-1 6-2 6-3 7-9 
Transportation and communication 5:3 6-5 6-9 8-3 8-8 11-2 
miracdevand finsneere... ccs .. ess fee. 5-9 8-2 9-2 9-1 8-8 9-8 
CIVACOTE To Mie eee i ire occ. 6-5 5-9 7°3 8-3 9-2 12-5 
LUT, 2 S00) 1) a a spans pepe garage eaeegt 26 2-3 2-9 3-2 3-6 46 
Figs Hi lotee el Roiiagek ss 52% Ba a ea 3-1 2-9 2-7 3-9 4-3 4? 
TPL ONE Gaa sogr is ge. gi es a Na 3-0 3-1 4.89 4-3 4-8 5-6 
Mmnmer see) Soreettet. Sot he 8-2 13-4 11-4 13-1 7:5 8-0 
Totals, All Occupations 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
a ee ee ee ee Ia Tree aeRO ee GMs eT 
FEMALES 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
EES 0028 eer ae ee 3°8 4.4 3-7 3-6 2°3 2-84 
ishing, trapping and logging............ 12 0-16 7,12 0-1 12 12 
Mining and quarrying............;...... 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Manufacturing and mechanical 29-6 26-5 18-3 15-2 17-8 17-6 
MaMAI@HOU Gis oo bocce. 12 12 12 12 0-1 0-1 
Transportation and communication 0-6 1-5 3-0 Qe. 2-0 3-4 
m@racde-and-finance:: 0... o.s6see 0008 22> 3:3 7-9 9-7 8:5 8-9 11-1 
ehviGe wanes geod et beste 57-0 50-4 46-2 52-1 50-1 36°3 
Recrecsional, £7) OF eo. Fe ee ae OO ao 14-6 12-4 19-0 17:6 15-3 14:3 
mereaale 2. oe eer. PO 42-2 37-6 27-1 84-3 34-7 21-7 
OSE eG SUS 0 BO Sie eee 5-3 9-3 18-59 17-7 18-5 27-4 
(GOT, tS a a 0-5 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-2 
Totals, All Occupations" 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 Ten years of age or over in 1901 and 1911. 2 Exclusive of persons on Active Service on June 2, 
1941. 3 Exclusive of a few persons seeking work who had never been employed. 4 Exclusive 
of Newfoundland. 5 Excludes all Indians. 6 Includes pulp mill employees. 7 Excludes 
Indians living on reserves. 8 Includes almost all mine and smelter employees except clerical workers. 


® Includes proof-readers, shippers, weighmen and postmen, classified elsewhere in other years. The addition 
of these persons to the 1931 figures would have added 18:0 p.c. to the number of males in this occupation 
group. 10 Excluding agricultural, fishing, logging and mining labourers. 1 Includes ‘‘Not 
stated’’ group. 12 Less than 0-05 p.e. 

Occupations by Province, 1951.—From Tables 6 and 7 it will be seen that, 
for males, agricultural occupations were relatively most important in Canada as 
a whole and in each of the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, while in Newfoundland 
almost one-third of the males in the labour force were engaged in fishing, trapping 
and logging occupations. In Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations gave employment to a larger proportion of males than 
any other occupation group. 

Clerical and service occupations provided employment to approximately one-half 
of the female labour force in Canada at the time of the 1951 Census, ranging from 
42-7 p.c. in the case of Quebec to 54-9 p.c. in Alberta. While in Newfoundland 33-0 
and 17-4 p.c. of the female labour force was occupied in service and clerical occupa- 
tions, respectively, corresponding figures for Ontario were in almost reverse order, 
that is 17-5 and 32-6 p.c., for these two occupation groups. The professional group, 
including teachers and nurses, and the commercial group, including sales clerks, 
also provided employment to an appreciable number of females in each province. 
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Selected Occupations, by Sex, 1951.—The principal occupations reported 
by males and females at the 1951 Census are shown in Table 8 which lists, in order of 
numerical importance, all occupations having 20,000 or more males and all occupa- 
These occupations accounted for 69-5 p.c. of 
all males and 80-2 p.c. of all females in the labour force at that time. Changes in 
the order of the principal occupations since 1941 were more pronounced for female 
than for male workers. Stenographers and typists, office clerks and sales clerks 
increased substantially to become, in that order, the numerically most important 


tions with 10,000 or more females. 


occupation classes for females. 


As for males, the ten numerically most important 


occupations in 1941 were, except for slight changes in rank, also the ten principal 
occupations in 1951. Despite the similarity in the order of these occupations for 
males, however, substantial increases in the number of office clerks, truck drivers 
and carpenters and sharp decreases in the number of farmers and farm labourers 


were reported over the decade. 


8.—Occupations with 20,0090 or More Males and Occupations with 10,000 or More 
Females, 1951 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Occupation 


Males 


Farmers and stockraisers............- 
TAD OULCTSER: settee eee ee ae se 
Harn ALO ULCLS ts epereneeee caine allah 
Officerclerksc face cee creer cient 
TIrUCk GLLVELS as cecteire eeitee tee «os 
CST DENbCES ye. ote een eine eter wine 
Owners, managers, Officials, retail 
EPAGACM yak ait aire eile she btekn tomers sts 
Lain benmicns eos ciotecee eee easrrstes: ors 
Salestclerke Se isen shore whee eee 
Mechanics, motor-vehicle...........-. 
Owners, managers, officials, manu- 
PACEULIN Gere acetate Soc beta cae oe eros 
Armed Forces, other than commis- 
SONEG OLUCCTSa aya een eee ee eee 
Commercial travellers.............--- 
MecHanies,::6.Sa-woscas area as enreree 
Foremen, manufacturing............-- 
Painters, decorators and glaziers...... 
EM isherm enaieee vcr onetime teeraet 
Shipping and receiving clerks......... 
Owners, managers, officials, wholesale 
TRACE. eee ea ean era tee Ue eae eee 
Electricians and wiremen............. 
Bookkeepers and cashiers............. 
Accountants and auditors. «........... 
Owners, managers, officials, personal 
SOL VICC Id, CoSiiecravins sehr eroercterctel ates okees 
Machinists l0etal cr. scrc-crsrecteliosmne!sis este 
Machine operators, 1.6.8.3. .65+-.+-- +6 
Janitors.and, SCXtONS!tm oa mente iste e's ote 
Sectionmen and trackmen............. 
Mineres 25 fot cn ee ee eee ae 
Plumbers and pipe fitters............. 
Teachers schools: tre to tee tel tehee 
Stationary engineers..............---- 
Guards, watchmen) 1-€:8 ig ss es se 
Welders and flame cutters............. 
Officials, government service.......... 
Owners, managers, officials, construc- 
ClO eee ee SE oe ree teens 


Number Occupation 
Males—concluded 
536,929 || Chauffeurs and taxi drivers........... 
SPO O67, AW aAtOlS hice sais sok oe aie on @ arene ee 
238,598 || Potals, Males in Selected Occupa- 
158, 229 jane 
152,728 we m ree eee ewe e eee erers ree newes 
129,045 Percentage of All Occupations....... 
127, 034 Females 
92,575 
77,754 || Stenographers and typists............. 
64, 1993|| Office clerkis. 2 2mcee. che Gets eh rete are 
Sales clerks74.-ceseacen cen eae 
63,634 || Hotel, cafe and private household | 
workers ness AS Sere seer ee 
G05 70u) Leachers, SCHOO pettac.nu. 1 einer ae 
52,737 || Bookkeepers and cashiers............- 
52,677 || Sewers and sewing machine operators, 
46, 342 TOS Meade sine ee eo Pen aa Te 
AG 73a pV OdtLeSSGS a. teu e at ecacieuis aciarneeadorenstaee 
AG. 184 sl Nurses, eTaduate, .oe7 cadet ee 
45,710 || Telephone operators...........+--+-+- 
Housekeepers and matrons............ 
30) 308 harm: labourerst cp seein sree solo 
34) GOIN Wa bOUners! a. gris te stench verso stots sire tal 
33 -GSGrllAN Uses) DEACLICAl gaunt tacit cs acorn 
32,549 || Owners, managers, officials, retail 
tirade “52 oe eee rec sor 
31,853 || Laundresses, cleaners, dyers.........-. 
31,277 || Packers and wrappers, 7.€.8.........-- 
B15 129 Cooks... qaac coer en pr oan eee aera 
31,120 || Nurses-in-trainings 2200... Jas. 
30,353 || Dressmakers and seamstresses (not 
29,817 LACEOLY:) he set cote eee hae wee acre 
29,531 || Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists..... 
28,259 || Charworkers and cleaners............. 
DASE ial MONIC (RRON. iacbistincac ico oot oo Geos ae 
25, 298 
23, 162 Totals, Females in Selected Oc- 
23,158 cupationss:<.c6es seater 
22,415 Percentage of All Occupations....... 


1 Excludes agricultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers. 


Number 


2,866,390 


69-5 


133, 485 
118, 025 
95, 443 


88,775 
74,319 
54,713 


46,011 
40,735 
34, 270 
29,587 
26,397 
23, 844 
20,939 
18, 451 


17,863 
16,985 
16, 283 
15, 663 
15,581 


14, 237 
10, 854 
10, 766 
10, 559 


933, 785 


80-2 
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Occupations by Age, 1951.—Table 9 shows that higher proportions of males 
under 25 years were employed in fishing, trapping and logging occupations, in 
clerical occupations, in protective and other service occupations, and in the 
labourers group than in other occupation groups. It is worth noting, on the other 
hand, that 46-5 p.c. of the males in proprietory and managerial occupations were 
45 years of age or over, while about 50 p.c. of those in personal service occupations 
were over that age. The table also indicates that in each occupation group the 
average age for females was considerably lower than for males. 


Occupations of Females, by Marital Status, 1941 and 1951.—The female 
labour force included 348,961 married women in 1951. The somewhat better than 
three-fold rise in the number of working wives was the most outstanding change in 
the labour force composition during the 1941-51 decade, the 229 p.c. jump dwarfing 
increases of 33:5 p.c. in the total number of married women and 40-0 p.c. im the 
total number of working women. Of the 1941 total of 2,336,485 married women, 
one out of every 21 was working; of the 1951 total of 3,119,824 married women, 
one in every 9 was gainfully employed. 


Married women accounted for 243,019 or over 73 p.c. of the total increase in 
the female labour force in the decade. In 1941, about 13 p.e. of the working women 
were married as compared with 30-0 p.c. in 1951; the number of single women in 
the labour force, on the other hand, rose 9 p.c. in the ten-year interval and repre- 
sented only 62-0 p.c. of all working women in 1951 as against 80-0 p.c. in 1941. 
The number of working widows increased 38-0 p.c. and divorced women, while 
accounting for a very small portion of the total female labour force, increased 
more than 200 p.c. 

Owing to changes in definitions and the inclusion of Newfoundland in the 1951 
Census, occupation group figures for 1951 and 1941 are not strictly comparable. 
However, for most groups, comparisons between the two census years reflect the 
approximate change. Increase in the number of working wives during the decade 
varied by occupation group from two to seven times the number employed in 1941. 


In the ten-year period, the number of married women in proprietory and mana- 
gerial occupations increased about four times, while the number in the professions 
snereased over four times. The number in clerical occupations was over seven times 
the corresponding 1941 figure, in commercial occupations six times, in manufacturing 
occupations almost three times and in service occupations more than one and 
one-half times. 
10.—Number and Percentage of the Labour Force Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, 

by Occupation Group and Marital Status, 1941 and 1951 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Occupation Group Single Married! Widowed Divorced Total? 
IN@s soe No. p.c. No. p.c. No seep. Cs No¥:*|epsce 
1941 
Proprietary and managerial| 6,442) 39-3 5,555] 33-9 4,227) 25-8 180} 1-1 16,404) 100-0 
Professional PO cee sbarererapevetesto 119, 856| 92-1 6,903) 5-3 3,015) 2-3 298| 0-2 || 130,076} 100-0 
lericallwe ease eee ty eke 138, 213} 89-7 11,992) 7-8 3,273) 2-1 685| 0-4 || 154,169} 100-0 
Apricultural..........-.+++- 6,028] 31-8 2,582} 13-6 | 10,280) 54-2 79| 0-4 |) 18,969} 100-0 
Fishing, hunting and trap- 
ING oe oes och Bas oe ke 165) 50-9 DEA fol 


ping 136] 42-0 — — 324| 100-0 
LOgging «desc ss os cle te see we — — — — a ee: 3s — ae? a 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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10.—Number and Percentage of the Labour Force Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, 
by Occupation Group and Marital Status, 1941 and 1951—concluded 


Occupation Group Single Married! Widowed Divorced Total? 


INOwe slp ze. NOW Dep. C: No. | p.c. No. | p.c. No. | p.c. 
1941— concluded 


Mining and quarrying...... 15] 93-8 — — Liga G2 — — 16] 100-0 
Manufacturing and mechan- 

OBIS Ree Nice ben aoe.. 1 es 101,591} 79-2 | 20,679] 16-1 5,394] 4-2 558] 0-4 || 128,224) 100-0 
@onstruction... .....6.....08 254] 81-4 13-8 13) 4-2 2| 0-6 312} 100-0 
Transportation and com- 

MATUINICAGION=: oes Saisess has 11,841] 84-2 1,536] 10-9 586} 4-2 101} 0-7] 14,065} 100-0 
Commercial and financial..| 61,713] 84-9 7,977) 11-0 2,491} 3-4 519] 0-7 72,702} 100-0 
BOONAC CHR tet. Suir. © mast t 208,155) 73-2 | 47,045) 16-6 | 27,169] 9-6 1,823] 0-6 || 284,206] 100-0 

PROT SONG ic. hi os eatou.. 207,608) 73-3 | 46,852] 16-6 27,056| 9-5 1,814| 0-6 || 283,339) 100-0 

EROUCCULVO seins cedhis oak ve $1} 33-3 28-8 65| 35-9 3| 2-0 153| 100-0 

GLOSS ha oo ee eee 601| 70-2 1 20-9 68| 8+1 6| 0-8 714) 100-0 
MEMIOULETS* 8 io he ce so cada 9,931} 85-2 1,398] 12-0 307} 2-6 19} 0-2 || 11,655] 100-0 
Totals, All Occupations. .| 665,623! 80-0 105,942} 12-7 | 56,964) 6-8 4,273} 0-5 || 832,840} 100-0 

19516.7 
Proprietary and managerial.| 10,684| 28-7 19,392) 52-0 6,537] 17-5 644, 1-7 || 37,257] 100-0 
Broressional: saci .cs 127,959| 77-1 | 31,471] 19-0 5,565} 3-4 950} 0-6 || 165,945] 100-0 
CLSTRTOT [os aes Bg glen ae 226,867} 70-5 | 80,922] 25-1 10,419] 3-2 3,601} 1-1 || 321,809] 100-0 
Peericuiitiral.~.. 2.2... uc 10,511) 32-3 | 16,354] 50-2 5,597} 17-2 105} 0-3 | 32,567! 100-0 
Fishing, hunting and trap- 

TON g 5 eae ae eee 79| 39-9 83} 41-9 35} 17-7 1] 0-5 198} 100-0 
a Sa eee 9| 47-4 6] 31-6 3} 15-8 1] 5-3 19} 100-0 
Mining and quarrying...... 10] 55-6 5| 27-8 3] 16-7 — — 18] 100-0 
Manufacturing and mechan- 

Se ea ore 100,950} 58-6 | 59,261] 34-4 | 10,357] 6-0 1,845] 1-1 |] 172,413] 100-0 
(onstruction............... 470} 52-3 365} 40-6 47| 5-2 16] 1-8 898} 100-0 
Transportation and com- . 

PICA LION 5 sdinceseee «cet oe ak 23,136] 68-7 8,885] 26-4 1,275] 3-8 394; 1°2 || 33,690) 100-0 
Commercial and financial. 66,394) 55-2 | 45,428] 37-7 6,793} 5-6 1,732) 1-4 |) 120,347] 100-0 
Service......... ope ee 134,589] 54-9 | 76,825] 31-4 | 29,984] 12-2 3,641) 1-5 || 245,039] 100-0 

MPOTSOUA Noe ices toner cn 133, 067| 54-8 76,205) 31-4 |. 29,779] 12-3 3,612| 1-6 || 242,663| 100-0 

HeTOCOCUIVG. «c4.0 foc hs keene 610| 56-8 804) 28-3 144) 18-4 16) 1° 1,074) 100-0 

UTLEY 2 cer rae eae ae 912| 70-0 316) 24-3 61] 47 13| 1-0 1,302) 100-0 
Sabourers';:......2........ 12,415] 59-3 7,073) 33-8 1,246] 5-9 205} 1-0 |) 20,939] 100-0 
Totals, Ali Occupations®,’.| 723,433] 62-1 348,961) 30-0 | 78,672] 6-8 | 13,255] 1-1 1,164,321) 100-0 


1 Includes ‘“Permanently separated’. * Totals for 1941 include a few persons with marital status 
“Not stated’’. 3 Includes “Electric light and power production and stationary enginemen’”’. 
‘Excludes agricultural, fishing, logging or mining labourers. 5 Includes ‘‘Not stated’’ group. 
6 Excludes a few persons seeking work who had never been employed. 7 Includes Newfoundland. 


Occupations by Class of Worker, 1951.—Of the 4,121,832 males in the 
labour force on June 2, 1951, 974,287 or 23-6 p.c. were reported as employers or 
“own accounts”, 3,011,322 or just over 73 p.c. as wage or salary earners and 136,223 
or 3-3 p.c. as unpaid family workers. Female wage and salary earners, numbering 
1,073,829, accounted for more than 92 p.c. of the 1,164,321 females in the labour 
force. Employers and “own accounts” totalled 56,722 or 4-9 p.c. and unpaid 
family workers 33,770 or approximately 3 p.c. of the total female labour force. 
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11.._Number and Percentage of the Labour Force,! 14 Years of Age or Over, by 
Occupation Group, Class of Worker and Sex, 1951 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Employers No Pay 
Occupation Group and Wage-Earners |(Unpaid Family Total 
Own Account Workers) 
oe ae ee Se 
MALES 
oy a eee 
No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Proprietary and managerial........ 207,886 | 56-2 161,929 | 43-8 119 2 369,934 | 100-0 
Propessvonalecwe crite cen tetas 32,136 | 15-2 178,467 | 84-7 132 2 210,735 | 100-0 
@lericalt pee ie erepe no cee iri 143 2 243,560 | 99:9 197 2 243,900 | 100-0 
Agricultural... .....,.0-..0eeseeenees 539,872 | 67-7 131,701 | 16-5 | 126,301 | 15-8 797,874 | 100-0 
Fishing, hunting and trapping...... 40,110 | 79-1 9,367 | 18-5 1,202 | 2-4 50,679 | 100-0 
Log eine ie ep reeo eo Seen oe 11,997 | 11-9 87,847 | 87-0 1,176 1-2 101,020 | 100-0 
Mining and quarrying..........-+-- 1,365 | 2-1 63,892 | 97-9 16 2 65,273 | 100-0 
Manufacturing and mechanical}.... 35, 716 4-9 693,613 | 94-9 1,244 0-2 730,573 | 100-0 
Canstrictlonate ct eeeen eo 47.028 | 15-7 | 251,101 | 84-1 584 | 0-2 298,713 | 100-0 
Transportation and communication. 28, 649 7-5 349,884 | 92-2 1,084 0-3 379,617 | 100-0 
Commercial and financial.......... 12,091 5-5 206,662 | 93-7 1,778 0:8 220,531 | 100-0 
SPATE (See oe he Be Bee are has Gotee 15, 652 5:8 255,476 | 94-0 615 0-2 271,743 | 100-0 
JEteyecioieeel Gey eee mic eto wed olen b oeedos 16,144 | 10-9 123,288 | 88-7 586 0-4 139,018 | 100-0 
ProteChiviGares owe patches Us rte 79 2 124,837 | 99-9 12 2 124,928 | 100-0 
CVETNOT Coie re chee cree Sees aceterein kets shes 429 6°8 7,361 | 94:3 ide 0-2 7,797 | 100-0 
Tiabourerst.c mon eae as eebee _ —- 328,635 | 99:5 1,632 | 0-5 |) 330,267 | 100-0 


Totals, Males in All Occupations®.| 974,287 23-6 | 3,011,322 | 73-1 | 136,223 | 3-3 Il 4,121,832 100-0 


FEMALES 

ee a ee 
No p.c No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
Proprietary and managerial........ 23,807 | 63:9 12,897 | 34-6 553 1-5 37,257 | 100-0 
RrolosstOnd la. pacer cee eae = cr 4,412 eth 161,281 | 97-2 252 0-1 165,945 | 100-0 
CBI SieN ermcrencdy cee atom aoe cameo rae 194 2 319,852 | 99-4 1,763 | 0-5 |} 321,809 | 100-0 
Agricultural... .. 2.02... -0+-00ee- 8,186 | 25-1 6,215 | 19-1 18,166 | 55-8 32,567 | 100-0 
Fishing, hunting and trapping...... 95 | 48-0 93 | 47-0 10 | 5:0 198 | 100-0 
L0G. oc ook Bin ark ore ee ee ° 2 | 10-5 17 | 89-5 _ == 19 | 100-0 
Mining and quarrying...........--- 4} 22-2 14 | 77-8 _ — 18 | 100-0 
Manufacturing and mechanical’.... 5,668 | -3-3 166,410 | 96-5 335 | 0-21} 172,413 | 100-0 
(GGUS CEU CtLONY B ten tritiation 51 5-7 8 93-7 6 | 0-6 98 | 100-0 
Transportation and communication. 104 | 0-3 33,494 | 99-4 92 0-3 33,690 | 100-0 
Commercial and financial.......... 624 0:5 111,661 | 92-8 8,062 6:7 120,347 | 100-0 
Gary COME AEE ROTA tire aac 13,425 | 5-5 | 227,298 | 92-8 4,316 | 1-7 || 245,039 | 100-0 
Personals othe bites met teks 18,358 5°5 225,004 | 92-7 4,306 1:8 |) 242,663 | 100-0 
PrOLeCULVE natn MoI ore enes a 2 1,073 | 99-9 — —_ 1,074 | 100-0 
(BY 3) ns) meee ON Ae So cig b eicachon 71 6°8 1,291 | 93-8 10 0:7 1,302 | 100-6 
dats Ounersice Loy. bikiss Pate a eel ~- -- 20,775 | 99-2 164 0-8 20,939 | 100-0 
Totals, Females in All Occupa- 

EIGHTIES teen ee re Oe een 56,722 | 4-9 | 1,073,829 | 92-2 33,770 | 2-9 || 1,164,321 | 100-0 
1 Excludes a few persons seeking work who had never been employed. 2 Less than 0-05 p.c. 
3 Includes ‘‘Electric light and power production and stationary enginemen’’. 4 Excludes agricultural, 

fishing, logging or mining labourers. 5 Includes ‘‘Not stated”’ group. 


Subsection 2.—Current Labour Force Statistics* 


During World War II it became increasingly apparent that up-to-date informa- 
tion on the size and characteristics of the labour supply was a necessity. Also, 
the possibility of disturbed economic conditions in the post-war period emphasized 
the need for a current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada. 
To meet this need, a labour force survey on a sample basis was conducted in the 
autumn of 1945. Quarterly surveys were carried out from then until November 
1952, when the survey was placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample 


* Revised in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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was used involving the selection of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately 
of households. Random methods of choice were used at every stage of selection so 
that all members of the population had an equal chance of inclusion. The present 
sample includes about 30,000 households in over 100 different areas in Canada. 
These areas include the 28 cities having a population of 30,000 or over in 1941, 
in addition to some of the smaller urban places and various rural areas. 


The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force, 
since net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. 
Inmates of institutions and Indians living on reserves are also excluded because 
they are not in the competitive labour market. Because of inaccessibility and high 
cost of enumeration, certain remote areas of the country have been excluded from 
the sample. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age 
or over on the basis of their activity during a specified week, which is, in each case, 
the week that precedes the beginning of the survey. Information on the part of 
the population not in the labour force is also collected. These non-workers are 
classified as keeping house, going to school, retired or voluntarily idle, too old or 
permanently unable to work. 


The information gathered on the labour force is divided into two groups:. 
(1) persons with jobs and (2) persons without jobs and seeking work. The estimates 
of persons with jobs are classified by region, sex, age, hours worked, occupation, 
industry and occupational status. Special estimates are given for women employed 
in domestic service and employed women by marital status. Included in.the estimate 
of persons with jobs are those who worked during the survey week, as well as those 
temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, vacation, bad weather, labour 
disputes or temporary layoffs. The estimates of persons without jobs and seeking 
work are classified by region, sex, age and number of months looking for work. 


The estimates obtained from the labour force surveys are all subject to sampling 
error; the relative error tends to increase as the size of the estimate decreases. 
Accordingly, the reliability of the smaller estimates is less than that of the larger 
estimates. Estimates of less than 10,000 persons should not be used without careful 
reservation. 


Data in Table 12 for June 1, 1946 to 1953, are compiled from the results of 
labour force surveys conducted in late May or early June of those years. The 
information for years prior to 1946 is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 
1941 Census data rearranged according to the definitional system used in the 
labour force surveys, the revised census benchmarks being linked with the June 1946 
‘survey on the basis of monthly and annual employment and unemployment data. 


The labour force sample survey for June 1951 used the same reference week as 
the 1951 Census of population. The same general labour force definitions were 
used in each and comparisons can be made in the data obtained. In general, the 
results obtained from the sample survey compared favourably with those obtained 
‘from the Census having due regard to the sampling variability mentioned above. 
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Differences did show up, however, owing largely to two factors. (1) There is a differ- 
ence in coverage. Excluded from the sampling scheme but included in the Census are 
117,000 inmates in institutions, 62,000 Indians on reserves, 71,000 persons in the 
Armed Forces, and 110,000 persons living in relatively inaccessible areas. This 
difference affects in some measure each labour force category. (2) Enumeration of 
the whole population presents problems not encountered in continuing sample 
surveys. The latter employs relatively few enumerators with the opportunity of 
reinstruction for successive surveys. Consequently, the current survey can probe 
more deeply to bring out the marginal elements of the labour force. In particular, 
the survey reported more family members as having done unpaid family work on a 
farm or in a business than were reported by the Census. 


12.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1931-53! 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 
Civilian er EEE ETN TE EAE APRA Pe) SEN POPE ee Persons 
Pook Persons With Jobs ES Bas 2 the 
: ——— —_____________—__——-———__| Persons abour 
Year “ee Non-Agriculture Without Total Force 
aba ce le ert Total | Jobs and | Labour | (14 years 
2 Sn Paid Total * is as (with Seeking Force ‘of age 
sar Ww = an Other? | (non-agri- hg jobs) Work or over) 
° # culture) 
000 7000 000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 
1931.... 7,039 || 2,006 421 2,427 1, 203 3, 630 475 4,105 2,934 
1032s 7,163 1,828 381 2,209 1,223 3, 432 733 4,165 2,998 
1033-808 7,287 1,698 470 2,168 1,243 3,411 817 4,228 3, 059 
1934.... 7,411 1,910 493 2,403 1,263 3, 666 624 4,290 3,121 
T0355 7,539 1,920 532 2,452 1,284 3,736 618 4,354 3,185 
URS bee 7,665 1,972 576 2,548 1,304 3, 852 565 4,417 3,248 
10374. 7,785 2,085 661 2,746 1,324 4,070 406 4,476 3,309 
1988.... 7,912 2,053 625 2,678 1,344 4,022 516 4,538 3,374 
1030.42. 8,035 2,056 655 Q7AL Ales 14,364 4,075 523 4,598 3, 437 
1940.... 8,053 2,173 636 2,809 1,329 4,138 418 4,556 3,497 
1941 ey 7,969 2,538 476 3,014 1,210 4,224 193 4,417 3,052 
1942.... 7,900 2,770 488 3, 258 1, 1:27, 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 
1943.... 7,797 2,906 434 3,340 1,107 4,447 75 4,522 3,275 
1944.... 7,856 2,950 369 3,319 1,126 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 
1G 45 7,992 2,914 363 Sh Hib 1,134 4,411 72 4, 483 3,509 
1946.... 8,715 2,957 481 3,438 1,261 4,699 125 4,824 3, 891 
1947.... 8,933 3,112 548 3,660 1,163 4,823 91 4,914 4,019 
1948.... 9, 053 3,201 537 3,738 aS is 4,915 81 4,996 4,057 
riLG49le: 9,211 3,312 548 3, 860 1,110 4,970 101 5,071 4,140 
19503... 9,574 3,415 560 3,975 1,062 5, 037 144 5,181 4,393 
19513... 9,714 3,640 535 4,175 997 5,172 83 5,255 4, 459 
19523... 9,910 3, 782 516 4,298 924 5, 222 107 5,329 4,581 
1953%...| 10,020 3, 854 543 4,397 900 5,297 90 5, 387 4,633 
1 Exclusive of persons in institutions, remote areas and Indian reserves. 2 Employers, ‘own- 
account’ and unpaid family workers. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 


Main Characteristics of the Canadian Labour Force, 1931-53.*—The 
civilian population 14 years of age or over (exclusive of persons in institutions) 
increased in the period June 1931 to June 1953 by about 2,742,000 persons or at the 
rate of about 125,000 persons a year. The strength of the Armed Forces rose very 
considerably from 5,000 in 1931 and 9,000 in mid-1939 to 779,000 at June 1944 but 
declined to 105,000 by June 1953. Consequently, the civilian non-institutional 


* Newfoundland data have been subtracted from 1953 totals: thus all statements made in this analysis 
are on the basis of the nine other provinces. 
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population, which increased very little from June 1939 to June 1940, actually declined 
in size until, in mid-1943, it contained almost 238,000 fewer persons than in 1939. 
During 1944, there was a small increase in the civilian population (59,000) as the 
rate of increase of the Armed Forces levelled off. In 1945, 1946 and 1947 the civilian 
population increased markedly as a consequence of the rapid demobilization of 
the Forces. 


In contrast, the civilian labour force: maintained its strength notwithstanding 
large withdrawals to the Forces during the war years (June 1942 labour force being 
102,000 greater than at June 1941 and that of June 1945 being 66,000 greater) 
mainly by recruiting replacements from among those who would normally be 
outside the labour force. The group classed as “not in the labour force” usually 
represents a fairly constant percentage of the population but during the war years 
this category reached a low point in 1943 (162,000 persons fewer than in 1939), 


increased by 74,000 between mid-1943 and mid-1944 and then moved sharply | 


upward with the decline in wartime employment (the increase was: June 1944 to 
June 1945, 160,000; and June 1945 to June 1946, 382,000). 


The number of civilian jobs increased considerably during the War as compared 
with pre-war experience (despite a decline in agricultural employment) reaching 
a wartime peak of 4,447,000 in June 1943 (372,000 greater than June 1939). After 
registering a decline to 4,411,000 during the readjustment period represented by 
June 1945, the number of jobs continued to increase in post-war years to the all-time 
high, for that month, of 5,186,000 in June 1953. 


Section 3.—Employment, Payrolls and Hours* 


For many years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys 
of employment in the major non-agricultural industries, exclusive of education, 
health, domestic and personal service, government administration, etc. The 
broad industrial divisions covered by the surveys are forestry (chiefly logging), 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, storage and communications, 
public utilities, trade, finance, insurance and real estate, and certain services (chiefly 
hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants). Early in 1941, the monthly 
inquiries were extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded’ employ- 
ment. Subsequently, a record of weekly payrolls and average wages and salaries 
was built up for 1939, 1940 and 1941. Since late in 1944, monthly data have also 
been collected on man-hours and hourly earnings. Inquiries into the sex distribu- 
tion of the persons on the payrolls of reporting establishments were undertaken on 
a monthly basis commencing Feb. 1, 1946, replacing the annual and semi-annual 
surveys of immediately preceding years. Following the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation, the collection of employment and payrolls data was undertaken 
in that Province. 


For practical reasons associated with costs of collection in time and money, 
the current inquiries} are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 
or more persons. ‘The restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of 
varying size in the monthly survey, the variation depending upon the organization 
of the industry in large or in small units; from the equally important geographical 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t The methods used in preparing the current statistics of employment and payrolls and man-hours 
and hourly earnings are explained in the DBS monthly bulletins on these subjects. 
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aspect, however, much greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total 
employees and, in all cases, the coverage is large. It is estimated that the almost 
24,000 firms co-operating in 1952 employed approximately 83 p.c. of the total 
wage-earners and salaried employees in the industries surveyed. 


From 1951, the monthly records of employment, payrolls and man-hours have 
been grouped according to the Canadian Standard Industrial Classification. More 
recently the employment and payrolls indexes were recalculated on 1949 averages 
as 100 p.c. The tables in this Section incorporate classification changes, and 
all indexes refer to 1949 = 100. 


The employment and payrolls indexes published monthly reflect general 
economic conditions in the country as a whole and also in specific areas, since workers 
are taken on staff or released by firms in response to demand for their products. 
As in each successive year since 1947, industrial employment in Canada reached a 
new all-time high level during 1952. Sustained consumer demand for goods and 
services, augmented by heavy defence expenditures occasioned by the continuation 
of hostilities in Korea and by Canada’s commitments under NATO, were reflected | 
in the high volume of employment during 1952. Commencement of a number of 
long-term industrial developments, such as the aluminum undertaking in British 
Columbia and the Quebec-Labrador iron-ore project, also contributed to the increase 
in employment during the year. The working time lost in labour disputes in 1952 
was considerably higher than in the previous year although the total number 
of these disputes declined slightly. Work stoppages in the British Columbia 
logging and lumbering industry as well as in textiles and clothing and in construction 
contributed to the increase of over 300 p.c. in the number of man-working days lost. 


Employment.—There was a moderate increase in employment during 1952, 
with the average index for the composite of nine non-agricultural industries 
(1949 = 100) climbing to a new peak of 111 -6. The figure for Oct. 1, at 116-4, was 
the highest ever reached. ‘The rate of increase over 1951, 2-6 p.c., was considerably 
lower than the rate of upward movement between 1950 and 1951, reflecting the 
stabilization of employment at a higher level following the accelerating effect of 
the Korean hostilities on defence expenditures. Month-to-month movements of 
the employment index during 1952 followed the seasonal pattern with slightly 
decreased employment between Jan. 1 and May 1, rising steadily thereafter, except 
for fractional declines in November and December. 


Gain in semployment were recorded in all major industrial groups with the 
exception of forestry (chiefly logging) where there was a decrease of 10-6 p.c. from 
the 1951 level. In manufacturing as a whole, employment rose by 1-3 p.c. over 
the preceding year, the average increase in durable goods, at 3-9 p.c., outweighing 
a decline of 1-3 p.c. in the staffs of factories turning out non-durable commodities. 
Advances in employment over the previous year within the durable goods group were 
particularly notable in the aircraft and parts industry, where there was an increase 
of nearly 68 p.c., in shipbuilding and repairing which gained 33 p.c., and in trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing which rose by 18 p.c. Recessions in employ- 
ment were, however, recorded in a number of durable goods industries including 
heating and cooking appliances, glass and glass products, wood products, saw and 
planing mills, and furniture. In the non-durable goods division declines in employ- 
ment were largely concentrated in the textiles group (excluding clothing) and in 
rubber products. 
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Industrially, employment in construction in 1952 showed the most marked 
gain of all groups for which data are available, with an increase of 8-5 p.c. over 
1951. Excluding forestry, new all-time high records of employment were established 
in the major non-manufacturing industries, although the advances over 1951 in 
all groups with the exception of public utilities operation and services were less 
than the rate of increase revealed by a similar comparison between 1950 and 1951. 


Employment gains for 1952 were indicated in each of the provinces and, although 
these advances were generally moderate, they resulted in record high levels being 
reached in most instances. Heightened post-war employment was particularly 
marked in Alberta where the increase over 1946 was 46-2 p.c.; in Ontario it was 
29-0 p.c., in British Columbia 27-6 p.c., and in Quebec 25-4 p.c. 


Employment indexes for the major industries are given in Table 13 and for the 
provinces in Table 14 by months for 1951 and 1952, with annual averages from 1939. 
Table 15 gives index numbers of employment in eight cities of Canada. Changes from 
the previous year were slight in each case, the most notable variation being an increase 
of 4 p.c. in the index for Montreal. Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg and Ottawa-Hull also 
showed small increases over 1951, while the Vancouver index declined by 1-3 p.c. and 
those for Windsor and Hamilton receded fractionally from their 1951 peaks. 


The percentages of women employed in the main industrial groups has remained 
fairly constant over the past few years. In 1952, women made up 21-8 p.c. of the 
industrial composite compared with 21-7 p.c. in 1951. 
13.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Group, 1939-52, 

and Monthly Indexes, 1951 and 1952 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 
porta- ‘ 

* 4 (onus Manu-| 6 tion, ais te 5 nae 
ear an chiefly| ,-_; on- torage| Utility erv- tria 
Month ie Mining eae struction pee Oper- Trade eat ices! Com- 

ging om- | ation ; posite 

nae Estate 
cation 
Averages— 

NOR Ronee nee 59-3 93-7 56-3 62-0 59-8 54-9 61-5 67°8 56-8 60-1 
194042 Se een 82-2 95-8 65-1 47-1 62-2 56-0 63°7 67-3 57-9 64-7 
POA ee raterane tpi 91-0 99-0 82-6 68-6 70-1 59-2} 68-2 69:5 66:1 77-4 
Ie Deane eerie habs 95-1 95-9 | 101-6 70-2 74-6 58-0 68-0 72-9 70-5 87-9 
LQ4S ow toe, eters 87°3 88-7 | 111-5 69-4 79-5 56-8 67-6 73°4 74-8 93-0 
IQA aie ae er 104-4 86:5 | 110-6 51-9 82-6 57-0 71-6 75-0 79-6 92-5 
1045 cies ery are 119-7 82-3 | 100-0 53-8 86-0 61-1 76-2 77-4 81-1 88-2 
1946S es cae 129-9 86-9 91-0 69-5 89-3 71-1 83-4 85°3 88-3 88-2 
N OAT en ete cee: 149-6 88-6 97-2 85-6 95-4 76-7 90-2 91-5 94-6 95-7 
1QAS eee ine 138-4 97-2 | 100-1 95-4 99-0 89-0 96-3 96-0 99-1 99-7 
1949 Senne ei ats 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 || 100-0 
195053 eer 100-8 | 105-5 | 100-9 | 102-4 99-9 | 101-3 | 103-2} 105-4 | 101-0} 101-5 
LOST sees 138-6 | 110-6 | 108-0} 110-2») 106-1 103-4 | 107-4 | 115-2 | 103-1 108-8 
Peis Seana ee 123-9 | 116-8 | 109-4] 119-6 | 110-9 | 107-6 | 109-9 121-9 | 106-6 || 111-6 
Nanwbete cane 161-1 108-2 | 103-7 98-1 100-5 99-2 | 113-8 | 108-4 98-3 || 105-9 
Bebsal tigen =. 156-3 | 108-0 | 104-9 90-0 98-6 99-3 | 104-6 | 109-1 98-5 || 104-1 
Marat. acne = 153-6 | 107-8 | 105-9 86-7 99-0 98-3 | 103-8 | 109-7 98-1 104-1 
Apr alae ty cet 130-9 | 107-8 | 107-3 88-0 99-6 99-0 | 105-5 | 113-6 98-3 || 104-7 
Mays li. raetan 105-7 | 108-1} 108-0 | 101-4} 102-5] 101-0 | 105-6 115-9 | 100-0} 106-1 
Tuneieltaeeeseees 118-7 | 109-4 | 109-2] 113-3 | 105-5 | 105-3 106-7 | 116-0 | 102-8 || 108-9 
July: dese oee 124-4} 111-8 | 110-2} 118-1 109-5 | 106-9 | 107-0] 116-7 | 107-3 || 110-9 
Ang Lee te 113-6 | 112-8| 110-3 | 123-8} 111-4} 108-0 | 105-4 117-1 109-9 || 111-4 
Septal ae 114-4 | 112-3 | 110-3 | 128-2 | 113-0 | 107-7 | 105-6 117-4 | 110-1 112-0 
Octal mac 135-1 112-9 | 110-4] 127-9 | 111-6] 105-8} 108-3] 117-6 106-8 || 112-7 
INOW lien eee 165-1 114-1 108-5 | 126-0| 111-4 | 105-2 | 109-1] 119-7) 104-2 112-6 
Mecilaare cols: 94-6 | 114-3 | 107-51 120-51 110-81 105-1 113-3 | 121-0 | 102-74 112-7 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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13.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Group, 1939-52, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1951 and 1952--concluded 


For- 

estry 
eas (chiefly 

Log- 

ging) 

1952— 

“ool le Rees & Rae 181-5 
TENG aga) ly ae Pear ee 173-6 
LE ee eee 167-8 
Bion. sk act... 126-1 
1 ts Pe greene 8 77-5 
‘ini Oe ee 98-6 

- 1 ae ae a 93-9 
TACT 8 aia a 77-0 
SiS ea ee 95-1 
OG pa ie ee 116-4 
IC eg 136-2 
DGC Ma os OE 142-6 

Percentage dis- 

tribution?...... 3-6 


Mining | factur- 


Manu- 


ing 


Con- 
struction 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion, | Public 
Storage] Utility 
and Oper- 
Com- | ation 
muni- 
cation 
108-4 103-3 
106-3 102-3 
106-0 102-5 
108-4 103-1 
108-2 103-9 
111-7 107-4 
113-9 111-3 
114-9 113-1 
115-1 112-9 
114-0 111-0 
112-5 110-0 
111-5 109-8 
13-4 1-7 


Finance, 
Trade aie "| Serv- ‘teil 
Real ices! Com- 
Estate posite 
114-3 121-2 101-3 109-4 
105-2 121-0 100-8 107-4 
104-5 120-9 101-4 107-6 
105-7 120-9 102-9 107-5 
106-9 121-0 104-4 107-2 
107-5 121-4 107-2 110-3 
109-5 122-1 111-6 112-1 
109-1 122-6 113-2 114-1 
109-6 122-5 112-5 115-2 
112-2 123-0 109-9 116-4 
114-6 123-2 107-6 116-2 
119-3 123-3 106-4 116-1 
14-3 4.3 3°3 100-0 

2 The 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 


proportion of employees re 


in Canada at Dee. 1, 1952. 


ported in the industries to the total reported by all employers making returns 


14.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1939-52, and 
Monthly Indexes, 1951 and 1952 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year and Month | P.E.I. 


Averages— 
CEE ie is dae 64-1 
ae aca. s 67-2 
La ae 75-7 
LODE D Aga, ae 70-8 
RS ee aaa 74-7 
OYE a Re eer 85-9 
ETS see eee 81-9 
PDA aoe fags cinah 2 87-2 
LS eee 93-3 
BAG coh cones s 102-6 
Ut CNR Sosa aed 100-0 
Be stele a sa cons 110-2 
BO eid. Sots 2 112-6 
NEY ere ae 123-2 
1951— 
2120 2 ae 117-3 
TO Not (iS a ae 105-3 
1 VOR he eae gee 102-0 
he ee 96-8 
ha be eles 103-1 
ae G Le ccs 113-4 
(poh ee a ean 119-0 
“SOLS Deine 120-2 
Bentetee a... 122-5 
Oi NING Beier ies 120-1 
oO Eee 116-3 
SOS ce, 115-3 
1952— 
1h 111-6 
a ee 116-8 
JCC 5 ea 102-3 
oS ae 135-9 


N.S. 


66-8 
71-4 
90-0 
103-3 
106-8 
105-0 
101-5 
95-4 
92-1 
99-6 
100: 
95-6 
100-3 
104-0 


100-1 
95-4 
91-1 
94-2 
94-2 

100-3 

100-4 

104-2 

105-9 

106-4 

106-3 

104-8 


100-1 
101:3 
98-5 
99-9 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories. 


Ont. 


Man. 


ie) 
o 
SOD ONOMODWOrROCr PT 


_ 
Oo 
ise) 

Our | DD OO Cr Or Or tot 


Sask. 


71-4 
70-1 


Alta. 


oO 
bo 
DBRPOONEFAIWOWOMPe 


re 
_ 
or 
SNWNNOCOWONOE 


B.C. ||\Canadat 
55-8 60-1 
58-0 64-7 
67-9 77-4 
82-2 87-9 
94-5 93-0 
92-5 92-5 
87-5 88-2 
83-6 88-2 
97-1 95-7 

101-3 99-7 

100-0 100-0 

100-8 101-5 

106-1 108-8 

106-7 111-6 

100-6 105-9 
98-7 104-1 
98-7 104-1 

100-9 104-7 

104-4 106-1 

107-3 108-9 

110-1 110-9 

110-5 111-4 

110-9 112-0 

112-1 112-7 

110-4 112-6 

108-8 112-7 

104-0 109-4 

100-3 107-4 

102-6 107-6 

105-2 107-5 
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14.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1939-52, and 
Monthly Indexes, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


NN ———————————————————— IIIT EEE ET 


Year and Month} P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |\Canada! 


cc he mae ee Pence eee | Snares eet | eet pena | ear eee |e eee a 


1952—concluded 
May 1: eis. 11-8 98-1 101-1 106-4 | 108-8 | 102-5 | 105-4 | 114-8 | 107-5) 107-2 
Sine des. osc. 122-1 101-7 | 105-4 | 110-8 | 110-7} 105-9 113-5 | 118-7 | 108-8 110-3 
Joly elias hice oe 127-0 | 107-8} 107-9} 114-9 113-5 | 107-5 | 116-2} 123-3 95-5] 112-1 
Augtil ae nxce 132-4 | 107-7 | 104-0] 118-9 | 113-2 | 109-6 | 118-9 | 128-4 | 102-6] 114-1 
Septal. tus 133-2 | 109-9 | 110-8 | 116-2 | 114-6] 109-6 | 117-5] 1380-5 | 112-6) 115-2 
Octo ee 130-8 109-8 112-3 118-0 115-9 109-8 116-2 128-0 115-1 116-4 
INOVaw Re cae ee 127-3 107-5 |. 106-9 118-5 115-8 109-5 117-5 128-3 114-4 116-2 
1 i 


Dusion2y. one | 0-2 3°6 2-5 29-6 42-5 5-2 2-4 4-9 9-1 || 100-0 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories. 2 The proportion of employees reported in 


the industries to the total reported by all employers making returns in Canada at Dee. 1, 1952. 


15.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1939-52, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1951 and 1952 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Aiea Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg ee 
Averages— 
1930S eens ee. 60-9 67°5 56-3 57-0 53-1 47-1 59-2 49-7 
1940 Be spokes te w eras 64-2 69°5 61-9 63-5 63-0 56°3 62-8 53-5 
WD ate isussmialecennic oes 76°5 87°38 74-4 77°5 79-3 79-0 74-4 64-2 
LOA Deere oucttcoreateke 87-6 111-9 87-0 82-7 92-5 97-8 79-7 88-7 
G43 ae ae ceae 97-6 135-7 93-6 85°3 92-5 105-7 83-6 105-9 
gS 2 ead eee Ar 97-7 134-1 89-2 84-8 89-7 100-8 87-2 104-6 
ADA BY eerste ernest 90-4 109-3 86-7 82-8 87-6 84-1 85-9 96-1 
1946 eae Oe ates 88-6 85-4 86-7 88-1 82-2 82-9 90-3 85-9 
LOA TN Rc vee 94-2 93-2 93-1 91-4 91-6 92-2 93-9 96-9 
AGAS Ue mens Sais 97-1 100-5 97-3 96-5 96-9 94-4 97-1 102-1 
19 4Q Re ecto tsss 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950: Ae cas eee 101-3 98-7 104-1 103-1 100-8 102-2 100-1 99-1 
LOS Le ees see 106-6 101-6 110-7 108-4 109-5 107-7 102-7 101-4 
O52 eens cee 110-9 105-2 113-3 108-9 109-2 107-0 104-3 100-1 
1951— 
Jan, £1 ties otc 103-4 97-8 110-0 108-0 106-1 108-9 103-3 99-5 
Heb valaerterccce at 102-6 95-4 108-3 105-1 105-4 110-5 100-2 97-7 
Mar tl e.ak ccna 103-1 95-5 108-3 104-0 105-7 112-0 99-4 98-4 
ADT alm ce oe 104-7 96-7 110-0 105-0 107-2 113-1 100-1 100-2 
Mia yinl ees thaceck 106-4 99-1 110-8 106-8 110-6 111-0 100-5 101-6 
Tune alee Mad cee 107-0 101-7 111-2 109-0 112-1 111-7 102-8 102-1 
puly. wie eas es 108-0 103-9 112-2 110-4 113-8 111-0 104-5 103-9 
PT aed EGS oe eas 107-1 106-4 110-2 110-2 113-1 109-2 104-0 103-4 
Septirle. eee se be 107-7 106-6 110-8 110-0 111-1 105-3 104-4 103°6 
Oct. plea a se 109-1 106-1 111°8 110-1 111-2 99-7 103-6 103-4 
Novatlitecse ties 109-4 105-8 111-9 111-4 108-3 99-5 104-2 101-7 
Deets ce eer 110-2 104-3 112-8 110-5 109-0 100-0 104-8 101-3 
1952— 
Jan. colsnper sas a 107-2 99-7 111-3 110-0 107-2 98-5 102-2 98-6 
Heba vlna. nat 106-1 97-1 109-1 106-6 105-9 98-1 100-8 96-5 
Marth. sehen ote 106-7 98-5 109-6 106-1 106-8 103-2 99-8 97-6 
TN yaw vega. agen ga 107-8 100-2 110-3 106-1 108-1 107-8 100-6 99-8 
May sleet. oe 108-9 102-9 111-1 107-1 108-8 110-2 102-1 100-9 
June alee ete 110-5 104-7 112-1 108-1 109-7 102-7 103-6 101-5 
JULY a Leees cee 112-3 107-4 114-4 109-3 109-5 115-2 104-8 94-7 
Aig Mle eon ee 112-0 109-1 113-5 110-0 109-2 111-3 106-3 97-2 
Senbvleceyecen 112-7 105-4 114-5 110-3 109-1 109-6 106-1 102-6 
Cetra le eee ook se 114-5 112-6 116-1 109-9 111-3 109-3 106-9 103-1 
Novel hee see 115-1 112-3 118-0 111-1 112-4 107-5 108-5 103-6 
Heewle: eos! ese 116-4 112-6 119-7 111-6 112-8 111-1 110-2 105-5 
Percentage distri- 
bution seers case 15-0 1-6 14-6 1-7 3-2 1-9 3-4 3-9 


Obi * Peder eg ooS Ody ae Raed list NS Sie E35 SUS Pe A ee ee 
1 Proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the total reported by all employers making 
returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1952. 
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Earnings.—Disbursements in wages and salaries rose significantly in 1952 as a 
result both of increased employment and of widespread and substantial upward 
adjustments in rates of pay. Gains were general in all industries and areas covered 
and, at 140-3, the average payrolls index (1949 =100) exceeded the previous year’s 
record level by 11-7 p.c. The 1952 estimate of total Canadian labour income 
also showed an increase of 11 p.c. over 1951.* 


Provincially, the largest percentage gains in the year were those of approxi- 
mately 17 p.c. in Alberta and Prince Edward Island, more than 14 p.c. in Saskat- 
chewan, and 13 p.c. in Quebec and British Columbia. Industrially, construction, 
which led the other major groups in employment gains over the preceding year, 
also showed the most notable advance in payroll disbursements, with an increase 
of 23-3 p.c. over 1951. Public utility operation showed a gain of 15-4 p.c. and an 
increase of 15-1 p.c. was recorded in mining. The smallest percentage gain over 
1951 in payroll disbursements, amounting to 2-6: p.c., was in forestry (chiefly 
logging) where the average index of employment declined by 10-6 p.c. owing, in part, 
to the industrial dispute of woods workers in British Columbia during the summer 
of 1952. In manufacturing as a whole, the index of payrolls rose by 10-8 p.c. in 
1952; the durable goods industries showed a gain of 14-3 p.c. and in the non-durable 
goods division, where employment declined slightly during the year, the amounts 
disbursed in payrolls increased by 7-3 p.c. 


* Monthly estimates of total wages, salaries and supplementary labour income are given in DBS 
Bulletins, Estimates of Labour Income. 


16.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings in 
Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 1951 
and 1952. 


Index Numbers (1949=100) Average Weekly 


Wages and 

Aggregate Average : 

Industry Employment Weekly Weekly eae a 
Payrolls Earnings ep 


1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 


$ $ 
Industry 
Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 138-6 | 123-9 | 167-4 | 171-7 | 119-2 | 187-2) 48-40] 55-72 
(peli att Bee Sees li aaah 110-6 116-8 128-5 147-9 116-2 127-3 59-82 65-56 
ny 1 a a a 108-0 | 109-4] 126-1 139-7 | 116-6 | 127-6 || 51-25) 56-11 

Prorable goodsal....0. se. eck ces 112-8 117-2 131-4 150-2 116-4 128-1 54°89 60-39 

Non-durable goods!.............. 103-8 | 102-5 | 120-4] 129-2] 115-9 | 125-8 || 47-74] 51-82 
BemerirWebion 65.03 ccs. See lees 110-2 | 119-6 | 180-1 | 160-4] 117-2] 183-7 ]|| 48-36] 55-21 
Transportation, storage and com- 

BIMNNTOAUIODS iho es, sicisks 6 poke ols ovine ¥ 106-1 | 110-9 | 118-3 | 130-2 | 111-1] 116-9] 53-76 | 56-59 
Public utility operation............ 103-4 | 107-6 | 120-1 | 138-6 | 116-2] 128-7 || 55-93] 61-95 
so on. 5 5 x tors oh ok 107-4 109-9 123-6 136-6 115-5 124-7 42-71 46-10 
Finance, insurance and realestate} 115-2 | 121-9 | 126-1] 141-7] 109-6] 116-5 || 46-26 | 49-17 
BREHO AS ses. Che vidvcls cesdisecs 103-1 | 106-6 | 113-1 | 123-8 | 112-7 | 121-5 | 31-61] 34-07 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 714. 
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16.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings in 
Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 1951 
and 1952—concluded. 


Index Numbers (1949=100) Average Weekly 


dc Empl ee Weonke "Salaries. 
Province and City mployment eekly eekly 
Payrolls Earnings Reported 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
$ $ 
Province 

Prince Edward Island............. 112-6 | 123-2] 124-3 | 145-2 | 119-2] 137-2 || 37-52 | 40-08 
Noval Scotia weds eet eect: 100-3 104-0 | 113-3 | 126-9 | 116-2 | 127-3 || 42-51 | 45-88 
New Brunswick is. dems oes: 109-0 | 109-5 | 122-9] 131-6 | 116-6 | 127-6] 43-02 | 46-04 
Quebeets. cs Sater aaa peers 109-2 | 113-4 | 125-4] 141-8 | 117-2 | 133-7 ]| 47-37 | 51-66 
Ontario see c ieee eee ess 1104) UTD Ouiee tS Salad Shon lee 116-9 || 51-69 | 56-36 
Manitobalc corte coe ieee a 103-9 | 106-0 | 117-7 | 1284] 116-2 | 128-6 || 48-37 | 51-73 
Saskatchewan se.) ss cci ua erences 106-0 111-5 119-1 136-4 115-6 124-7 46-68 50-90 
Alberta a0 ne hes roe ho eres 112-4 | 120-8 | 127-4] 149-3} 109-6 | 116-5 || 50-37 | 54-90 
British) Columbiages aesas tee 106-1 106-7 | 123-1 139-0 | 112-7} 121-5 || 52-93 | 59-46 

Ganadatre vccid. cheng gece: 108-8:| 111-6 | 125-6 | 140-3 | 115-5 | 126-0) 49-61 | 54-13 

City 

Halifax tact cee ees ce ose 109-5 | 116-6 | 122-2} 144-8 | 111-8 | 124-4] 39-61 44-10 
Sri tng ol 000 eaegaoeinctioe es) aio peOe.e 102-3 | 107-7 | 114-8] 129-4] 112-4 | 120-5 || 40-29 | 48-16 
Quebec. HOM I SS 101-6 | 105-2} 115-2] 129-3 | 113-5 | 128-2] 40-58 | 48-95 
Sherbrookes-etem sar eas eee es 107-8 | 106-2 | 125-1 133-6 | 115-8 | 125-6 || 41-58 | 45-10 
Mhreeshtiversse-- 0 tes near 108-9 | 105-1 127-6 | 129-5 | 115-9 | 121-6 || 48-35 | 50-69 
Montreslsees natin nn cite tee ae teaae. 6 106-6 | 110-9 | 121-2 | 138-0 | 114-0 | 124-9] 47-69 | 52-24 
Ottawa lull ae etek ot eres 108-4 | 108-9 | 124-5 | 135-3 | 114-7 | 124-3 || 45-01 | 48-75 
"POrONtO te Oe foe as ees 110-7 | 113-3 | 129-4 | 144-2 | 117-3 128-6 || 51-68 | 56-65 
Flamiiltonepen sees fee Spee ee 109-5 | 109-2} 126-9 | 138-0| 116-0 | 126-3) 54-11 | 58-94 
StiGatharines seer ae ey eon 121-1 119-5 | 147-3 | 152-7 | 121-6 | 130-3 || 60-07 | 64-38 
Brantford ssscene wes tee cb ete ae 99-9 99-9 | 116-3 | 129-2 | 116-8 | 129-5] 51-01 | 56-58 
‘Kitelener! taevesas istry scones dae 106-2 | 102-0.) 123-2) 130-2°) 116-1 127-6 || 47-20 | 51-87 
Ton Otscs eect oe eee eras 108-8 | 108-8 | 129-6 | 139-2 | 118-8 | 127-6 || 48-42 | 52-01 
Windsor sar ae ee chen 107-7 | 107-0 | 123-4 | 133-0 | 114-7] 124-2] 58-22 | 63-03 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... 106-3 | 118-3 | 124-9 | 150-1 116-4 | 126-3] 52-86 | 57-37 
Wanii peg mess aoe sk ence eco 102-7 | 104-3 | 117-9 | 129-7 | 115-2] 124-8 || 45-27 | 49-06 
Regina nts ech ec cee cae 102-9 | 106-9 | 117-0 | 133-7 | 114-0] 125-7 || 43-62 | 48-08 
Saskatoont.: tse. tains steer 107-8 | 113-0 | 121-9 | 141-4} 118-1 125-2 || 42-35 | 46-88 
Eich on GOniad ec arer rte serps owkees 120-1 129-9 | 138-9 | 166-4 | 115-9 | 128-2 |) 47-03 | 52-05 
Calgary. Mtant. . ay eal ias eee 113-4 | 121-7 | 130-0 | 153-6 | 114-3 | 125-9 || 47-99 |- 52-82 
VANCOUVeD ners bern recente stoitae 101-4 | 100-1 116-0 | 127-4 | 114-5 | 127-4 |} 50-12 | 55-77 
Victoria. foe Ge tee oe eee eos eae 106-6 | 106-6 | 124-1 136-1 117-3 | 128-6 |) 49-03 | 53-77 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non- 
durable goods group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories. 


Table 17 shows the month-to-month movement of average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1951 and 1952, with annual averages from 1939. In each group for 
which data are available, new all-time high levels of per capita earnings were reached, 
with the composite of nine leading non-agricultural industries showing average 
weekly wages and salaries to be $54.13 in 1952 as compared with $49.61 in the 
preceding year. Widespread upward adjustments of wage rates were largely respon- 
sible for the higher per capita earnings, with industrial and occupational changes in 
the distribution of employees contributing to a lesser extent. 
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17.—Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Group, 1939-52, and Monthly 
Averages, 1951 and 1952 


Trans- 
porta- Fi 
- i Jens Manu- | ee Fybue Faas : Indus- 
ear an chiefly] y,. . on- torage| Utility 2 ‘ er- trial 
Month eee Mining seats struction pas Oper- Trade Weck vice! || Com- 
ging om- | ation posite 
ani. Estate 
cation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 

So) 9 eet ae 17-37 | 28-69 | 22-79 | 18-83 | 28-68} 29-53] 21-83] 29-59] 16-33 ]]| 23-44 
it. Sh 17-30 | 30:24 | 24-48 | 22-71 | 29-72] 30-20] 22-53 29-70! 16-74 || 24-94 
‘Vig apes eaneae 19-18 | 32-64} 26-73 | 23-78 | 30-34] 31-88 | 22-81 | 30-00] 17-43 || 26-65 
IR 2 Sete 20-70 | 34-81 | 28-99 | 27-29 | 31-70] 34-16 | 24-07 | 31-46] 18-21 |] 28-62 
Mic eee 24-78 | 36:09 | 31-39 | 30-83 | 33-15 | 35-70] 25-24] 32-48! 19-42 |! 30-79 
“os See 26-54 38-05 32°49 30-63 34-62 37-01 26-21 33-61 20-25 31-85 
BOSON A. ces ics" s 26-90 | 38-61 | 32-48 | 30-66 | 36-05 | 36-91] 26-85 | 34-77] 20-71 || 32-04 
iE pee ene 29-03 39-21 82-27 31-62 87-53 38-17 28°45 36-11 21-90 32-48 
EN A eae 35-42 | 43-03 | 36-34 | 34-85 | 41-23 | 41-05] 31-29 | 38-34] 23-48 || 36-19 
CEE a 89-11 | 48-77 | 40-67 | 37-99 | 45-51 | 45-16 | 34-38] 40-08] 25-87 || 40-06 
SC ees aie 40-62 | 51-49 | 43-97 | 41-28] 48-39 | 48-14] 36-97 | 42-22] 28-05 || 42-96 
HRMS conc cle", 42-01 53-95 46-21 43-27 49-15 51-14 38-61 43-90 29-50 44-84 
IKEA ae 48-40 | 59-82 | 51-25 | 48-36] 53-76 | 55-93 | 42-71 | 46-26! 31-61 || 49-61 
(SNe 55-72 | 65-56 | 56-11 | 55-21] 56-59 | 61-95 | 46-10 | 49-17] 34-07 || 54-13 

1951— 
PAT hese cic bis 42-58 | 54:08 | 46-60 | 40-82 | 51-07 | 52-76 | 39-55 | 44-78] 30-23 || 45-27 
CLS Cog ae 42-45 | 58-22) 49-64] 46-56 | 52-55 | 53-48 | 40-91 | 45-35 | 30-97 |] 47-87 
i ciel eae all ei 44-94 | 58-85 | 49-56 | 47-56 | 52-53 | 54-85 | 41-58 | 45-28 | 31-45] 48-19 
PIED sees S 45-76 | 57-56 | 50-03 | 46-59 | 53-05 | 54-57 | 41-60] 45-91 | 31-50 || 48-43 
MRVe Doe sk ra ks 48-74 | 59-20) 50-84) 46-99 | 53-03 | 55-36 | 42-51 | 46-16 | 31-79 | 49-17 
PUNE os oss 49-54 | 58-74] 50-90 | 47-15 | 53-72 | 55-57 | 42-77 | 46-23 | 31-77 || 49-34 
log Le 51-66 | 60-32 | 51-70 | 48-81 | 54-12] 56-22 | 48-53 | 46-23! 31-60 || 50-17 
CATES OOS 47-49 | 60-77 | 51-68 | 49-48 | 54-20] 56-32 | 48-85 | 46-27 | 31-21 || 50-16 
Bentalve. se. ..; 48-15 | 60-77 | 52-37 | 50-44 | 54-74 | 56-03 | 43-74] 46-40 | 31-28] 50-66 
TOGTAU Lc. ck 50-83 | 63-01 | 53-31 | 51-95 | 55-06 | 57-79 | 44-17] 47-11 | 32-07 || 51-59 
SO aa 54-14 | 62-74] 53-89 | 51-60 | 55-35 | 58-47 | 44-34] 47-72] 32-59 || 52-05 
LAYS) cyl Bete ila an 54-47 | 63-60 | 54-44] 52-34] 55-71 | 59-73 | 43-91 | 47-65 | 32-84 || 52-41 
1952— 
Uhh) A an 51-60 | 60-42 | 51-82 | 46-14 | 55-73 | 59-65 | 44-25 | 47-50] 32-69 || 50-42 
[SS a rn 52-87 | 63-55 | 55-36 | 54-37] 85-45] 61-05 | 45-61 | 47-75 | 33-41 || 53-19 
ieior Meee, e 57-04 | 64-20] 55-73 | 55-81] 56-43] 61-56] 45-93 | 48-42 | 33-97 | 53-95 
Anmile. Y, P2yc 59:96 | 65-88 | 56-55 | 56-06 | 55-04 | 62-02 | 45-82 | 49-40] 33-81] 54-32 
Lh ane 56:38 | 65:09 | 56-55 |} 55-35 |} 56-70| 61-82] 45-91] 49-65 | 34-22 || 54-34 
Bamneel <0. 5. 53-24 | 65-40 | 56-10 | 54-96 | 56-43 | 61-92 | 46-43 | 49-62 | 34-06 || 54-08 
JT cag | ae ea 53°47 | 65-76 | 55-95 | 54-56] 56-49 | 61-04 46-57 | 49-57 | 33-741] 53-96 
NC TSI a ara 54-21 | 65-24 | 55-71 | 53-91 | 57-06} 61:49] 46-69 | 49-50] 33-64 |] 53-89 
Scie it eee 56-31 | 66-22 | 56-36 | 56-05 | 57-15 | 61-80] 46-61} 49-51 | 33-92 |] 54-55 
Ocha tes ts... 56-61 | 67-41 | 57-09 | 57-45 | 57-23 | 62-18 | 46-53 | 49-54 | 34-69 || 55-12 
Mawelanttss?s... 56°88 | 68-14 | 57-66 | 58-66 | 57-70] 63-93 | 46-58 | 49-85 | 35-23 || 55-65 
Were ee <3... 60-01 | 69-40 | 58-46 | 59-15] 57-69 | 64-89 | 46-26 | 49-77 | 35-47 || 56-12 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 


Since 1944, a monthly series of statistics on man-hours, hourly earnings and 
weekly wages in industries where employers keep count of hours actually worked 
has been prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In manufacturing, the 
proportion of total workers included in the monthly surveys on these subjects is 
high, amounting to approximately 80 p.c. of all wage-earners in Canada. Table 18 
summarizes the recent data. In general, the trend towards a shorter working week 
continued during 1952, with many of the listed industries showing fractional reduc- 
tions in average weekly hours worked. Construction was again an exception, 
with an increase in the average work week from 40-3 hours to 41-7 hours between 
1951 and 1952. In all industries and areas for which statistics are available there 
have been successive increases in recent years in the averages of hourly earnings 
and weekly wages. . 
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18.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas, 1950-52 


ae ce ee A 
ooo Se, eee 


Average Average | Average 
Industry, Province and City Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 |) 1950 | 1951 | 1952 }) 1950 | 1951 |. 1952 
No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
Industry 
Mining |. heen sucess aan meee 43-0 | 43-1] 42-7 }| 121-4 | 183-4 | 147-1 |) 52-20 | 57-50 | 62-81 
Metalimininonenie. ei ricet-raracen 45-1 | 44-1 | 44-4 || 121-1 | 184-8 | 148-2 |] 54-62 | 59-45 | 65-80 
Coaliminingsci.sijicnckeo aad 38-1 | 39-5 | 38-2 || 130-1 | 136-7 | 148-6 || 49-57 | 54-00 | 56-77 
Manulacturings -enteeeccn aca cen 42-3.| 41-8 | 41-5 || 103-6 | 116-8 | 129-2 || 48-82 | 48-82 | 53-62 
Durable. goods!) sae meee 42-5 | 42-0] 41-6 ]] 112-0 | 125-8 | 139-8 || 47-60 | 52-84 | 58-16 
Non-durable goods!.............. 42-2 | 41-7 | 41-3 |} 95-2 | 107-2 | 117-4 }| 40-17 | 44-70 | 48-49 
Constructions. ose ee Ge eee 39-9 40-3 41-7 || 105-6 | 117-6 | 180-8.]| 42-13] 47-39 | 54-54 
Buildings and structures......... 39-6 39-5 | 40-9 || 113-3 | 127-1 | 142-8 |] 44-87 | 50-20 | 58-41 
Highways, bridges and streets...| 40-8 | 41:9 | 42-6] 88-1] 95-1 | 103-3 || 35-94 | 39 85 | 44-01 
Servicesct ae ee eck Tae 2 aes 42-5 | 42-5 | 42-6 || 65-8 | 69-3] 73-6 |] 27-97 | 29-45 | 31-25 
Hotels and restaurants........... 43-5 | 48-5 43-7 6405 68-8 72-8 || 28-06 | 29-93 | 31-81 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants} 40-9 | 40-9 | 40-9 || 65-1 67:3 | 71-7 || 26-63 | 27-53 | 29-33 
Province 
Newioundlangds: s.c atactro--1a tec 44-4 | 44-0 | 43-2 || 101-1 | 112-8 | 124-7 || 44-89 | 49-63 | 53-87 
NowanecObias tact mania ote oe se 43-1 | 42-2 | 41-5 |} 91-9 | 100-9 | 114-5 || 389-61 | 42-58 | 47-52 
News Brunswicks: eine sae ce te 44-5 | 43-8] 43-0 || 91-2 | 103-8 | 112-7 || 40-58 | 45-46 | 48-46 
QuebeGree. seers terete 44-0 | 43-5 | 43-0 |} 92-9 | 104-5 | 115-5 ]| 40-88 | 45-46 | 49-67 
Ontarion2 BeeOe Ao aoe oe ree 41-9 | 41-3] 40-9 || 109-4 | 123-7 | 187-0 || 45-84 | 51-09 -| 56-03 
Manitobay epee. cn metiiacracsc Sache? 41-8 | 41-4] 40-8 |) 99-4 | 112-5 | 122-9 || 41-55 | 46-58 | 50-14 
Saskatchewatllees. <8 wiatiaccs- ser sac 41-41 41-0] 41-2 |} 105-1 | 117-4 | 129-6 || 48-51 | 48-13 | 53-40 
Albertay 8 ener wheter. Meese 41-7 | 41-0] 40-5 || 103-9 | 116-6 | 130-0 |] 48-33 | 47-81 | 52-65 
British<Columibias.tdasaes 2.teee 37-8 | 37-8 | 38-0 || 124-4 | 140-7 | 157-7 || 47-02 | 53-18 | 59-93 
City 

Montrealeseuee incurs ee Se ccas: 42-3 | 42-0] 41-9 || 97-9 | 109-2 | 120-9 || 41-41 | 45-86 | 50-66 
TL OPODGO fs fer: Heese as ORE 40-9 | 40-6 | 40-5 || 107-8 | 122-3 | 135-7 || 44-09 | 49-65 | 54-96 
Hamilltonseacetnc. aa eecte nema 40-7 | 40-2 | 39-7 || 121-1 | 186-2 | 150-0 |} 49-29 | 54-75 | 59-55 
WiAIndSOL se rth da coe cere au teen ieeeeoees 41-2 | 39-7 | 39-3 || 132-0 | 143-7 | 159-1 || 54-38 | 57-05 | 62-21 
IWATA DOO tec erece ete Seaereraay tee ee 41-5 | 41-0] 40-5 |] 98-7 | 111-4 | 121-3 |) 40-96 | 45-67 | 49-13 
Vian COUVER Em cube hoes. Bae 37-2 | 37-3 | 37-5 || 122-3 | 138-4 | 154-8 || 45-50 | 51-62 | 58-05 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non- 
durable goods group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 


Section 4.—Earnings, Hours of Work and Wage Rates 


Subsection 1.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female 
Employees in Manufacturing Establishments* 


Information on earnings and hours of male and female wage-earners and salaried 
employees in manufacturing has been collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for one week in the autumn of each year since 1946. The surveys cover manu- ~ 
facturing establishments usually employing 15 or more persons and include more 
than 85 p.c. of all employees in the industry. In addition to the general figures 
of employees, earnings and hours, distributions of wage-earners by hours worked 
in the survey week were obtained from 1946 to 1949 and, in 1950, a distribution of 
wage-earners and salaried employees by range of earnings.t In 1951, data for 
general office and clerical workers were segregated from those for managerial, 
professional and other salaried employees. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
More complete information is published in the DBS annual bulletins, Harnings and Hours in Manufacturing. 


+ See the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 701. 
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The surveys cover all full-time, part-time and casual employees on the paylists 
in the week, except homeworkers and employees absent without pay throughout 
the week. No data are included for proprietors or firm members, pensioners, 
or for employees in separately organized sales offices. The earnings comprise the 
gross remuneration for the week, including regularly paid bonuses and vacation pay, 
before deduction for taxes, insurance, pension plans, etc. Part-time, full-time and 
overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence are included. 


The period since 1946, when the first survey was made, has been characterized 
by steadily rising earnings, reflecting upward pay adjustments and increasing cost- 
of-living bonuses. A more rapid expansion in employment activity in the higher- 
paid durable goods industries than in the non-durables has also contributed more 
recently to the upward movement of the general averages, The amounts and 
proportions of the increases reported for male and female wage-earners and salaried 
employees are given in Table 19. Reductions in working time, particularly between 
1950 and 1951, resulted in generally smaller percentage increases in the weekly 
wages than in the hourly earnings of the wage-earners. 


Tables 20 and 21 show geographical and industrial averages of hours and 
earnings for wage-earners and salaried employees in the week ended Oct. 31 in 1950 
and 1951. Table 21 also gives statistics for office workers in October 1951 which 
_ show that 56-8 p.c. of the men and 96-6 p.c. of the women are classified as salaried 
personnel. Their hours differed insignificantly from those of managerial and 
professional staffs. 


Variations in hours worked, as shown in these tables, are related to the length 
of the normal work week, which is regulated largely by local custom, union agree- 
ments and provincial legislation, and to the levels of industrial activity prevailing 
in the periods surveyed. The group averages are also influenced by the industrial 
and occupational distributions of the reported employees, the numbers of men and 
women, of casual and part-time workers, the duration of their employment in the 
week and the amounts of overtime worked and of time lost through absenteeism, 
labour turnover, etc. Women usually average fewer hours than men because their 
work-week tends to be shorter, part-time work and absenteeism are more prevalent, 
and above-average proportions are employed in industries where a short work-week 
is customary. 


Disparities in levels of earnings are associated with pay differentials on an indus- 
trial and geographical basis, the type and size of the manufacturing operation, 
occupational differences, fluctuations in activity resulting from seasonal, market 
and other conditions, variations in the proportions of short-time, casual and part- 
time workers and in the amount of overtime work, and differences in the proportions 
of women employed. Area variations are closely related to the industrial distribu- 
tions of the workers. Salary levels are further affected by the prevalence of head 
offices, the type and size of establishments, and varying requirements for highly 
paid professional and executive personnel. 


The proportions of women included in the 1950 and 1951 surveys and the rela- 
tionship of their wages and salaries to men’s earnings are given in Table 22. Their 
earnings are generally lower than those of men, not only because of pay differentials 
and occupational differences, but also because their hours of work are frequently 
shorter, part-time work and absentecism is:more common than among men and 
they tend, on the average, to be younger and less experienced workers. 
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19.—Average Earnings, with Increases over the Preceding Year, Weeks Ended 
Nov. 30, 1946 and 1947 and Oct. 31, 1948-51 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


Ee ee ee SS ee ee ee 


Men Women Both Sexes 
Year Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 
Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings | Preceding Year 
ns, AVERAGE Hourty EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS 
Ciaran Meibias Vea aba me OOM ALU th ee kU! iota niet lees Fee 5 SEE AN Se ee 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
1946itm sera 0-807 a *: 0-502 = 5 0-741 ye 
LOST Sees ete: 0-921 0-114 14-1 0-582 0-080 15-9 0-851 0-110 14-8 
10480-9.5 Sepcore ce 1-023 0-102 11-1 0-651 0-069 11-9 0-946 | 0-095 11-2 
L949 So ee sens 1-066 0-043 4-2 0-683 0-032 4-9 0-984 0-038 4-0 
19502 SiS 1-142 0-076 7-1 0-725 0-042 6-1 1-056 0-072 7:3 
LOIS eee 1-313 0-171 15-0 0-825 0-100 13-8 || 1-222 0-166 15-7 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
1046 eer aero 36-23 so - 20-08 a >; 32-38 a 
LOA Aessed eer 41-35 5-12 14-1 23-11 3-03 15-1 37-19 4-81 14-9 
1948 pees 5 45-73 4-38 10-6 25-91 2-80 12-1 41-25 4-06 10-9 
104 Omari. 47-33 1-60 3-5 27-18 1-27 4-9 42-61 1-36 3-3 
1950 pee 50-93 3-60 7-6 29-00 1-82 6-7 45-94 3-33 7-8 
LOR aces eee ae 56-46 5-53 10-9 31-27 2:27 7:8 51-32 5-38 11-7 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
1946 eer 53-21 an Sie 25-91 ” me 43-85 
1GAy rene eee 60-21 7-00 13-2 28-68 Qh 10-7 49-78 5-93 13-5 
L94Rh eS eee 63-47 3-26 5-4 31-26 2-58 9-0 52-91 3-13 6-3 
1OAG wet tees 65-37 1-90 3-0 32-62 1-36 4-4 54-85 1-94 3-7 
1950 Ris ake. 69-35 3-98 6-1 34-38 1-76 5-4 58-74 3-89 7-1 
NOS eee. Ae 77-55 8-20 11-8 38-42 4-04 11-8 65-98 7-24 12-3 


20.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-EKarners for the 
Last Week of October, 1950 and 1951 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


Average Average ~ Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Liens TE WOwel 4) Both | ages 1 Wes |: Both pane harem te pen 

o- ot O- ot. o- ot 
Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes 

Province No. No. No. cts. cts. | cts. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland, «0. 2.6. 4¢+.4-- 1950 ¥ £ oe A a > ie 2 x 
1951 46-1 | 40-5 | 45-5 |) 123-2 | 45-7 | 115-1 |) 56-80 | 18-51 | 52-37 
INOVakScotiatis on ee elena 1950 | 45-0 | 43-7] 44-81] 95-5 | 47-8 | 88-7 || 42-98 | 20-89 | 39-74 
1951 43-4 | 42-9 | 43-3} 111-3 | 51-6 | 103-4 || 48-30 | 22-14 | 44-77 
News Bruns wi¢k: .2+.6s0- 2 eo. 1950 | 46-3 | 39-3 | 45-01] 96-0 | 61-1 | 90-4 || 44-45 | 24-01 | 40-68 
1951 45-5 | 39-1 44-3 || 113-0 | 68-7 | 105-8 || 51-42 | 26-86 | 46-87 
CHUEDEC I. cathe coo Fey Matas 1950 | 46-7 | 40-6 | 44-9 }| 103-1 68-1 | 94-0 || 48-15 | 27-65 | 42-21 
1951 44-8 | 37-8 | 43-0] 119-6 | 77-7 | 109-9 || 58-58 | 29-37 | 47-26 
Ontanio* sesh ee rer 1950 | 44-0 | 39-5] 43-0 || 121-2 | 77-7 | 112-7 || 53-33 | 30-69 | 48-46 
1951 42-4 | 37-9 | 41-6 || 188-2 | 88-8 | 129-5 || 58-60 | 33-66 | 53-87 
Manito baaqs.cmar ts coer. 1950 | 44-6 | 40-0] 43-6 || 108-3 | 68-9 | 100-3 |) 48-30 | 27-56 | 43-73 
1951 42-4 | 38-4 | 41-6 || 125-5 | 75-7 | 116-5 || 53-21 | 29-07 | 48-46 
Saskatchewan sonst accmias ae 1950 | 42-8 | 39-1 42-4 || 106-5 | 74-6 | 103-1 || 45-58 | 29-17 | 43-71 
1951 41-8 | 38-6 | 41-4] 123-4 | 84-7 | 118-8 || 51-58 | 32-69 | 49-18 
All bertarsiss ke wots seers 1950 43-0 39-7 42-6 || 109-5 77-1 | 105-3 || 47-09 | 30-61 | 44-86 
1951 41-6 | 38-6 | 41-3 | 127-0 | 85-6 | 122-0 |) 52-83 | 33-04 | 50-39 
British Columbiat--sn5.ce" 1950 |. 40-5 | 37-8 | 40-2 || 131-7 | 81-6 | 126-2 || 53-34 | 30-84 | 50-73 
1951 39-5 | 35-9 | 39-1 || 156-2 | 95-7 | 150-0 || 61-70 | 34-36 | 58-65 
Ganadals sc. Sea aside re 1950 | 44-6 | 40-0 | 43-5 || 114-2 | 72-5 | 105-6 || 50-93 | 29-00 | 45-94 

1951 | 43-0 | 37-9 | 42-0 || 131-3 | 82-5 | 122-2 || 56-46 | 31-27 | 51-32 © 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and the Territories in 1950 and of Prince Edward 
Island and the Territories in 1951. 
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20.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 
Last Week of October, 1950 and 1951—continued 


Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings 
City and Industry a ee Bee a aaa neh 

o- ot o- ot 
Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes 

No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 

City 
PRCETUTORL, Sot re nee oe beeen tak 1950 | 45-2] 39-2 | 43-3 || 109-3 | 72-8 | 98-7 
1951 43-6 37-3 41-8 |] 125-1 82-5 | 114-0 
5 UTE TE IS See Aa i ten te 1950 43-0 88-5 41-8 || 122-9 78-4 | 111-2 
1951 41-8 | 37-8] 40-8 || 140-7 | 89-3 | 128-4 
SEDs er 6 a oe 1950 42-7 39-0 42-0 || 133-2 86-4 | 124-1 
1951 41-2 35-9 40-2 || 152-4 98-9 | 143-3 
Trg EST ck bended BER RNS atte Bite rae a 1950 43-6 40-2 43-3 || 145-5 97-8 | 141-8 
1951 39-5 39-3 39-5 |} 148-4 | 109-1 | 145-1 
PRRINDIC ri tyson Se es 1950 44-3 39-9 43-2 || 108-2 69-5 99-9 
1951 41-8 | 38-2 | 41-1] 124-8 | 76-4] 115-5 
BPO OT tie Soest gtis eee 1950 | 39-8 | 38-0] 39-5 || 132-7 81-5 | 124-6 
1951 | 38-9 | 387-1] 38-6 ]] 156-8 | 94-7 | 148-3 
Industry 

Food and beverages.......... 1950 | °45-7 39-0 43-8 || 100-3 65-0 | 91-3 
1951 45-0 39-0 43-4 || 112-6 75-1 | 103-2 
Meateproducts, . io: bs 2G. ses 1950 42-9 | 38-9 | 42-2 || 121-6 | 91-1 | 116-5 
1951 42-5 | 38-8 | 41-8 |} 139-5 | 106-8 | 133-9 
Canned and preserved 1950 46+4 37-7 41-6 84:0 | 62-5 73°3 
fruits and vegetables. 1951 44-7 | 36-0 | 40-4 || 93-6 68:6 | 82-7 
Bread and other bakery 1950 | 47-0] 40-6] 45-9 || 96:0] 58-2 | 90-3 
products: 1951 | 46-8} 41-6 | 45-9 || 107-5 | 64-9 | 100-7 
Tobacco and tobacco products.1950 | 43-0 | 40-7] 41-5 |] 112-4] 90-5 | 98-6 
1951 | 48-8 |} 40-0] 41-5 || 138-1 | 115-6 | 124-7 
Rubber products....«.i..+..cs. 1950 44-2 41-8 43-6 || 122-1 81-9 | 112-0 
1951 | 42-0] 39-5 | 41-4 |] 142-3 | 97-7 | 132-1 
Leather products............. 1950 | 41-8 | 38-6 | 40-4 |} 93-2 62:7 | 81-2 
1951 | 38-7} 36-0 | 37-6 ]} 102-6 | 69-3] 89-4 

Textile products (except 1950 | 46-3 | 42-1 | 44-7 ]] 95-4] 74-8 | 88-1 
clothing). 1951 42-0 37-7 40-4 || 106-7 84-4 99-0 
Cotton yarn and broad 1950 | 44-4 | 41-6 | 43-4] 95-1] 80-4] 89-7 
woven goods. 1951 38-2 34-5 36-8 || 104-0 90-7 99-4 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... 1950 42-6 39-0 40-1 |} 108-8 68-6 81-4 
1951 | 38-8 | 35-8 | 36-7} 121-5 | 76-2] 90-5 
Men’s clothing.............. 1950 | 41-7 | 39-3 40-0 || 109-1 67-9 | 80-7 
. 1951 36-1 34-4 34-9 || 118-6 75-0 88-6 
Women’s clothing........... 1950 | 38-0! 36-5 | 36-8 || 128-3 72-6 | 84-5 
1951 36-8 34-6 35-1 |} 141-0 80-7 94-3 
nit woods... noes. oa 1950 45-9 41-7 43-1 98-9 66-2 78-0 
1951 42-9 39-0 40-4 || 115-4 74-4 89-5 
Wood products.....34.0.02e22-< 1950 44-3 41-0 44-1 || 100-4 74-0 98-9 
1951 43-0 40-6 42-9 || 113-9 84-9 | 112-3 
Saw and planing mills....... 1950 43-9 40-6 43-8 || 104-9 88-4 | 104-5 
1951 42-5 40-0 42-4 || 121-0 | 103-5 | 120-5 
RIOTATENTGse clo.cce ctu 1950 | 45-1 41-3 | 44-7] 94-6 | 72-7 | 92-7 
; 1951 44-1 39-6 43-7 || 102-9 81-1 | 101-3 
Papersproducts. .....2...5...5 1950 | 48-3 | 42-1 | 47-5} 119-6 | 68-2 | 114-0 
1951 47-2 40-9 46-5 || 143-8 80-8 | 137-6 
Pulp and paper mills........ 1950 | 48-9 42-6 | 48-8 || 122-5 | 75-5 | .121-7 
1951 | 47-8 | 42-2 | 47-7 |) 148-5 | 88-8 | 147-5 
Other paper products........ 1950 | 45-7} 42-0} 44-3 || 106-8 | 67-2 | 92-3 
1951 44-1 40-7 42-8 || 121-1 79-7 | 106-3 
Printing, publishing and 1950 | 41-2 | 37-9 | 40-4} 139-9 | 70-7 | 124-5 
allied industries. 1951 40-6 | 38-0] 40-0 || 152-4 | 76-6 | 135-6 
Tron and steel products........ 1950 44-1 41-4 44-0 || 120-6 82-8 | 118-7 
: 1951 42-7 39-8 42-5 || 140-4 98-4 | 138-5 
Hronipastings. .cse.2 6s} see tke 1950 46-0 44-8 46-0 || 121-6 87-3 | 121-0 
1951 43-2 | 40-5 | 43-2 || 135-9 | 101-3 | 135-2 
Machinery manufacturing...1950 | 45-1 | 41-0 | 44-9 || 114-4 | 87-0 | 112-9 
1951 44-6 40-2 44-3 || 1382-8 99-0 | 131-0 
Primary iron and steel...... 1950 42-6 39-6 42-6 || 129-1 98-7 | 128-8 
1951 41-4 38-3 41-4 |) 153-0 | 115-5 | 152-7 
Transportation equipment..... 1950 43-9 40-2 43-8 || 126-8 94-3 | 125-7 
1951 42-2 38-7 42-1 || 1389-0 | 109-7 | 138-2 
Aircraft and parts...........1950 46-6 40-2 46-4 || 117-9 74-1 | 116-9 
1951 45-5 | 42-0 | 45-4] 134-5 | 97-0 | 133-8 
Motor-vehicles.............. 1950 | 43-8 | 43-6 | 43-8 || 146-0 | 107-3 | 145-5 

1951 !| 40-4! 36-3! 40-4 "149-7 | 117-7 | 149- 


Weekly Earnings 


Average 
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20.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 


Last Week of October, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Average Average Average 

Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
partis Wo- | Both Wo- | Both Wo- | Both 

o- oO o- (0) o- Oo 
Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes 

Industry—concluded No. | No No. || cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 

Transportation equipment—concel. 

Motor-vehicle parts and 1950 | 44-4 | 40-0 | 48-8 ]] 128-6 | 97-2 | 124-5 || 57-10 | 38-88 | 54-53 
accessories. 1951 45-4 38°5 44-6 || 187-9 | 115-4 | 135-4 || 62-61 | 44-43 | 60-39 
Railroad and rolling-stock 1950 43-0 —_ 43-0 |) 117-1 — 116-5 |) 50-35 — | 50-10 
equipment. 1951 89-2 — 89-2 || 189-2 —_ 139-1 || 54-57 _ 54°53 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .1950 | 43-8 —_ 43-8 || 112-4 — | 112-0 }] 49-28 — | 49-06 
; 1951 44-4 38-1 44-3 |) 133-9 79-7 | 183-4 || 59-45 |-30-37 | 59-10 
Non-ferrous metal products...1950 | 44-5 | 41-5] 44-2 || 118-0 | 72-0 | 113-9 |) 52-51 | 29-88 | 50-34 
1951 42-0 40-0 41-8 || 142-1 81-0 | 187-7 || 59-68 | 32-40 | 57-56 
Smelting and refining 1950 44-5 —_ 44-5 || 122-5 — 122-4 |) 54-51 _ 54-47 
1951 40-9 — 40-9 || 153-4 —_— 153-2 || 62-74 —_ 62-66 
Electrical apparatus and 1950 | 43-3} 40-2 | 42-4 || 127-1 | 92-4 | 117-7 |) 55-03 | 37-14 | 49-90 
supplies. 1951 42-5 38-7 41-5 || 144-1 | 107-0 | 135-0 |} 61-24 | 41-41 | 56-03 
Non-metallic mineral products 1950 | 46-8 | 41-6 | 46-4 || 107-4 | 75-3 | 105-0 || 50-26 | 31-32 | 48-72 
1951 45-3 40-2 45-0 || 124-3 85-4 | 121-7 || 56-31 | 34-33 | 54-77 
Products of petroleum and coal 1950 | 41:3 — 41-3 || 135-8 — | 1385-6 || 56-09 — | 56-00 
1951 41-4 — 41-4 || 162-6 — 162-2 || 67-32 _ 67-15 
Chemical products............ 1950 | 44-1] 40-1] 43-4 |] 114-6 | 70-0 | 107-2 |) 50-54 | 28-07 | 46-52 
1951 43-3 39-6 42-7 || 131-7 79-9 | 123-6 || 57-03 | 31-64 | 52-78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 1950 44-3 40-6 42-8 || 100-4 71-0 88-8 || 44-48 | 28-83 | 38-01 
industries. 1951 | 48-3] 389-5 | 41-8 || 118-0] 78-5} 99-6 |} 48-93 | 31-01 | 41-63 
Averages, Durable Goods....1950 | 44-2 | 40-8 | 43-9 || 117-7 | 84-8 | 115-2 || 52-02 | 34-60 | 50-57 
1951 42-7 39-4 42-5 || 185-0 98-5 | 1382-6 || 57-65 | 38-81 | 56-36 
Averages, Non-durable 1950 | 45-1 | 389-8 | 43-2 |) 109-9 | 69-9 | 96-8 || 49-56 | 27-82 | 41-82 
Goods. 1951 | 48-5 | 37-6 | 41-5 || 126-3 | 79-2 | 111-8 || 54-94 | 29-78 | 46-40 
Averages, Manufacturing 1950 | 44-6 | 40-0 | 48-5 | 114-2 | 7-5 | 105-6 || 50-93 | 29-00 | 45-94 
Industries. 1951 | 48-0} 37-9 | 42-0] 181-3 | 82-5 | 122-2 || 56-46 | 31-27 | 51-32 


21.—Average Hours and Earnings of Salaried Employees for the Last Week of 
October 1950 and 1951, and Earnings of Office Workers, 1951 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


Salaried Employees Office Workers 


Average Average Average 

Province Hours Worked Weekly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Wo- | Both Wo- | Both Wo- | Both 
Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes 

No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Province 

Newioundland! 3.025 oo daboae: 1950 a Mos = 3 iz : oe as oe 
1951 | 438-3 | 42-0] 43-0) 70-71 | 30-80 | 62-04 || 52-93 | 30-19 | 47-02 

Nova Scotia..... San oer ee 1950 41-0 40-1 40-8 | 61-20 | 29-18 | 52-55 ae 6 S2 
1951 42-3 40-2 41-7 | 67-83 | 31-95 | 58-43 || 57-87 | 31-66 | 49-00 

NewsBrinswickie 85 0.enen « 1950 | 43-0] 39-6 |‘ 42-0 | 61-40 | 28-71 | 51-60 3 +5 35 
1951 | 42-6 | 40-1] 41-8 | 68-64 | 31-72 | 57-65 || 53-97 | 31-51 | 44-96 

Quebecweite ss Beko ete 1950 40-5 38-4 39-8 | 68-13 | 34-41 | 58-10 #3 ee es 
1951 | 40-3 | 38-1] 39-7 | 75-77 | 37-32 | 64-67 |] 58-82 | 36-54 | 50-04 

Ontario Ft He ade Le eae 1950 39-8 388-1 39-3 | 71-40 | 34-84 | 59-81 Me ks sh 
1951 | 39-5] 37-9 | 39-0 | 79-67 | 39-49 | 67-29 || 62-44 | 38-86 | 52-02 

Manitobanoe. We ctw nbeee 1950 | 41-3 | 39-8] 40-9 | 62-42 | 32-01 | 54-21 at ne - 
1951 | 40-5] 39-6] 40-3 | 70-20 | 35-06 | 60-57 || 55-69 | 34-53 | 47-28 

Saskatchewailuancslecwiianes: 1950 42-5 41-3 42-1 | 58-13 | 32-34 | 49-76 tek Bt tf 
1951 41-6 40-9 41-3 | 64-97 | 37-25 | 56-35 || 51-31 | 36-97 | 44-73 

Adberta S.iaa2 > set cbt 3. Boca ne 1950 41-7 39-8 41-3 | 62-62 | 32-47 | 55-05 ee - ies 
1951 41-6 40-3 41-3 | 71-12 | 36-86 | 62-06 || 57-25 | 36-48 | 49-32 
British Columbia,........:... 1950 | 40-2 | 39-0] 39-9 | 69-77 | 35-23 | 60-838 on 2s ve 
1951 | 40-2} 389-1] 40-0 | 81-66 | 40-03 | 71-10 || 65-46 | 39-52 | 55-75 

Canadat............. 1950 | 40-2 | 38-4] 39-7 | 69-35 | 34-38 | 58-74 A ee ys 
1951 | 40-0} 38-2 | 39-5 | 77-55 | 38-42 | 65-98 || 60-68 | 37-77 | 51-14 


-——$—_—— | |! | | | | [| | | 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and the Territories in 1950 and Prince Edward 
Island and the Territories in 1951. 
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21.—Average Hours and Earnings of Salaried Employees for the Last Week of 
October, 1950 and 1951, and Earnings of Office Workers, 1951—continued 


Salaried Employees Office Workers 


Average 
Weekly Earnings 


Average 
Weekly Earnings 


Average 


City and Industry Hours Worked 


MIRED OS oo. Cris cb ds cee Lb Ss 


RON VET o> res Oe 


Industry 
Food and beverages........... 
Meat products A AA ee 
Canned and preserved 
fruits and vegetables. 
Bread and other bakery 
products. 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 
Rubber products............. 
Leather products............. 
Textile products (except 
clothing), 
Cotton yarn and broad 
woven goods. 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... 


Men’s clothing...:.......... 


Women’s clothing........... 
Ree POOdS 6.0 eS 1950 
1951 
Wood products................ 1950 
1951 
Saw and planing mills....... 1950 
1951 
POIGNTO 5 sce A ooo k's 1950 
1951 
Paper products................ 1950 
1951 
Pulp and paper mills........ aa 
Other paper products....... i an 
Printing, publishing and 1950 
allied industries. 1951 
Tron and steel products........ 1950 
1951 
dronmcastings....2 00>. ....4.. 1950 
1951 
Machinery manufacturing. . . 1950 


Primary iron and steel...... 1950 
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21._Average Hours and Earnings of Salaried Employees for the Last Week of 
October, 1950 and 1951, and Earnings of Office Workers, 1951—concluded 


Industry 


Industry—concluded 


Transportation equipment..... ea 
Aircraft and parts.......... 1950 » 

1951 

Motor-vehicles............. 1950 

1951 

Motor-vehicle parts and 1950 

accessories. 1951 

Railroad and rolling-stock 1950 

equipment. 1951 

Shipbuilding and repairing. Bc 

19 
Non-ferrous metal products. . Pes 
9 

Smelting and refining....... 1950 

1951 

Electrical apparatus and 1950 

supplies. 1951 

Non-metallic mineral products rite 

1951 

Products of petroleum and 1950 

coal. 1951 

Chemical products............ 1950 

1951 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 1950 

industries. 1951 


Averages, Durable Goods... .1950 
1 


951 

Averages, Non-durable 1950 
Goods. 1951 
Averages, Manufacturing 1950 
Industries. 1951 


Salaried Employees Office Workers 
Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Wo- | Both Wo- | Both Wo- | Both 
Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes Men men | Sexes 
No. No No $ $ $ $ $ 
41-8 | 39-8 | 41-4 | 76-07 | 38-21 | 66-98 28 Be * 
41-3 | 39-9 | 41-0 | 80-85 | 41-51 | 71-39 || 66-15 | 41-32 | 57-79 
40-5 | 39-5 | 40-2 | 67-94 | 34-90 | 59-99 aA re e 
41-2 | 39-8 | 40-8 | 76-69 | 40-03 | 67-27 || 66-78 | 39-79 | 58-49 
42-2 | 41-1] 41-9 | 88-23 | 48-16 | 76-19 ms st +e 
41-6 | 40-9 | 41-4 | 89-21 | 46-02 | 78-35 |) 70-27 | 45-91 | 60-71 
41-0 | 39-5 | 40-6 | 75-09 | 35-71 | 63-59 a 4 i 
40-2 | 39-3 | 40-0 | 83-07 | 40-93 | 70-67 || 64-99 | 40-70 | 54-55 
44-3 | 39-6 | 48-9 | 68-77 | 38-42 | 65-86 a BA ee 
41-2 | 38-6 | 40-9 | 78-64 | 39-07 | 74-19 || 62-45 | 38-95 | 54-99 
41-8 | 36-4] 40-8 | 66-12 | 31-64 | 59-38 3 af vs 
42-2| 39-3 | 41-6 | 73-77 | 36-29 | 66-20 || 62-86 | 36-05 | 55-77 
40-6 | 38-3 | 389-9 | 74-95 | 35-27 | 63-55 a m Se 
40-2 | 38-1 | 39-6 | 85-63 | 40-21 | 73-63 || 68-70 | 39-67 | 52-87 
42-2 | 40-4] 41-9 | 76-23 | 37-47 | 70-30 x 1s é; 
41-5 | 41-3 | 41-5 | 90-60 | 46-26 | 84-76-]) 69-81 | 46-16 | 61-97 
38-8 | 38-0] 38-6 | 68-11 | 35-99 | 58-61 a Pe a 
39-3 | 37-6 | 38-8 | 75-51 | 38-37 | 64-82 || 62-06 | 37-83 | 52-67 
40-3 | 38-0 | 39-7 | 67-41 | 33:85 | 58-29 rs a 
39-9 | 37-6 | 39-3 | 76-94 | 38-61 |.66-34 || 59-17 | 38-24 | 50-64 
37-4 | 34-1 | 36-7 | 72-64 | 38-52 | 65-59 Ee ee = 
38-7 | 37-1 | 38-4 | 81-92 | 42-72 | 74-52 || 63-15 | 40-72 | 56-48 
38-8 | 37-5] 388-3 | 71-72 | 36-05 | 59-87 ie 2 oe 
38-9 | 38-0 | 38-6 | 78-79 | 40-31 | 66-37 || 56-55 | 39-41 | 47-81 
41-0 | 38-4] 40-0 | 66-78 | 33-78 | 54-51 5 on ze 
40-1 | 37-0 | 38-9 | 75-50 | 36-73 | 60-89 || 56-66 | 36-20 | 45-96 
40-4 | 38-6 9-9 | 70-48 | 35-10 | 60-87 ty rs a 
40-3 | 38-3 9-8 | 78-63 | 39-04 | 68-17 || 63-31 | 38-65 | 54-16 
40:0 | 38-3 9-5 | 68-29 | 33-90 | 56-97 2 a as 
39-8 | 38-2 9-3 | 76-54 | 37-98 | 64-08 || 57-94 | 37-13 | 48-41 
40-2 | 38-4 9-7 | 69-35 | 34-38 | 58-74 2 =~ Be 
40-0 | 38-2 9-5 | 77-55 | 38-42 | 65-98 || 60-68 | 37-77 | 51-14 


22.—Proportions of Women Employees and Proportions of their Average Earnings 
to Men’s Earnings for the Last Week of October, 1950 and 1951 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons) 


Province and Group 


Newtoundlands:2 =< 2 jena teaeee 
NGVia S COblan fake is cre eee 
New: Branswickycore ate nee 


Manito bate sit tka ee exe Poa 
Saskatchewanro.ri cco bee ees 
Alberta eae) Bees Oe ene 


Durable goods manufacturing...... 
Non-durable goods manufacturing. 


Wage-Earners 


Salaried Employees 


Proportion Proportion 
Proportion of Women’s Proportion of Women’s 
of Women Wages to of Women Salaries to 
Men’s Men’s 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. iDACe p.c. p.c. 
HS bey a 32-6 a 21-7 we 43-6 
14-7 13-2 48-6 45-8 27-0 26-2 47-7 47-1 
18-4 18-4 54-0 52-2 30-0 29-8 46-8 46-2 
28-8 26-4 57-4 54-8 29-7 28-9 50-5 49-3 
21-3 19-4 57-5 57-4 31-7 30-8 48-8 49-6 
22-1 19-6 57-1 54-6 27-0 27-4 51-3 49-9 
11-5 12-6 64-0 63-4 32-4 31-1 55-6 57°3 
13-7 13-1 65-0 62-5 25-1 26-4 51-9 51-8 
11-6 11-0 57-8 55-7 25-9 25-4 50-5 49-0 
22-6 20-7 56-9 55-4 30-4 29-6 49-6 49-5 
8-4 7-1 66-5 67:3 PHD 26-4 49-8 49-7 
35-4 33°9 56-1 54-2 32-9 32-3 49-6 49-6 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and the Territories in 1950 and Prince Edward 


Island and the Territories in 1951. 
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Subsection 2.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of Labour* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
years by the Federal Department of Labour and are published monthly in the Labour 
Gazette and in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. The first report 
was issued in 1921 but the records begin, in many cases, with the year 1901. The 
index numbers show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial 
groups as well as for individual industries, but these cannot be used to compare 
wage rates in one industry with those in another. The statistics are average 
straight-time wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and do not 
include overtime or other premium payments. 


Tables 23 and 24 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 1933, the trend in wage rates was down- 
ward but increases have been general each year since that time. During the period 
1939-52, the rise in the general average index number amounted to 163-3 p.c. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 


23.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates for certain Main Industrial Groups, 1943-52 


(1939 =100) 


Nortre.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication, Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1951. Figures for 1921-42 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 650. 


Water Elec- 
Year |Logging| .°2! | Metal vos pa Trans- ree tric Tele- | Laun- || General 
88108) Mining Mining Sein Vian por- - Rail- | phones} dries ||Average 
salen] si tation EY ways 
1943..... 143-1 124-8 | 123-1 136°8 |) 127-7") 188-8 |. 125-5 | 121-2 | 121-9 | 127-3 133-7 
1944..... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 122-4 128-9 137-9 
1945:.... 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 125-5 126-6 125-6 135-4 141-8 
1946..... 167-4 | 146-7 | 135-7 | 161-5} 143-9 | 162-3] 142-3] 139-5 | 125-21 147-5 155-2 
147i... 195-1 166-7 | 157-7 | 183-3 | 155-0] 183-8] 142-3 | 162-3] 132-2 170-5 || 173-7 
1948..... 218-8 | 192-9 | 173-1] 205-9] 176-3] 213-5] 170-2} 175-0} 140-4] 183-0 || 195-8 
1949..... 216-2 196-1 180-8 217-9 184-2 213-8 170-2 179-0 151-5 195-0 204-6 
1950.3... 213-9 | 200-7 | 192-0 | 230-7 | 194-0] 236-3] 179-21] 192-1 158-9 | 209-0 |) 215-9 
AGS LS 3. 246-2 | 217-9 | 222-5 | 261-6 | 217-2] 256-0] 207-4] 215-2] 175-8 | 222-0 || 243-6 
1952P....| 293-8 | 240-6 | 237-1 | 278-7 | 235-1] 282-4 | 229-2] 231-4] 193-7] 239-6] 263-3 
24.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industry, 1948-52 
(1939 =100) 
Industry — 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952p 
I eta ds OIE vc cae kk Fok akan 218-8 216-2 213-9 246-2 293-8 
0 UTRET COA RSS hana a a ee er en 212-0 210-1 200-5 229-7 287-4 
British Columbia, coastal. ...............0..06-. 244-2 239- 264-2 308-5 317-7 
Re gape sitat tapas pI SAEs Regi ee Sek See ee eee. = eA 181-9 187-6 195-9 220-4 238-7 
She ROR add Pee eee ee he Ree foe gee 192-9 196-1 200-7 217-9 240-6 
MME EES Oe Cr i etc, Sek ote Rebus ho gosto 173-1 180-8 192-0 222-5 237-1 
TRYST: U0 SE a ee ann ee ae 205-9 217-9 230-7 261-6 278-7 
Baumary textile products........24s.1 ses ce0ce. os 224-2 243-3 256-0 286-4 304-4 
otton yarns and broad woven goods.......... 230-6 248-6 262-0 288-1 312-4 
Woollen and worsted yarn and woven goods.... 241-3 258-6 273-0 305-5 323-3 
Hosiery and‘knit goods. :...................00- 213-8 230-3 243-6 274-2 288-9 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles................. 218-2 248-4 256-2 294-2 305-7 
URGE ane ae Tt Se a ne ae a a 205-9 212-0 217°3 236-2 252-3 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats............ 214-8 207-0 216-0 241-5 257-3 
REMMORNGRING Ants hie eS 197-1 205-8 228-7 244-6 260-8 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits........... 206-3 210-8 203-8 204-2 226-9 
IRS ar ig cn ies Pc eRe Say 196-9 213-4 213-3 223-9 241-9 
eS eae eG eS ee ee Aca 209-4 228-0 230-8 271-1 


277-6 
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24.—_Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industry, 1948-52—concluded 


Industry 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952p 
Manufacturing—concluded 
Rub berproguctsacs: ees es ete ee ee eee 213-7 217-6 228-8 269-3 277-1 
Bulp ‘andypapernveeae se ae nae oes rate ceed, he 193-6 194-4 206-1 248-1 252-9 
Ply stance tet ete od oe eos a ee rae 214-3 216-5 227-2 275-3 283-0 
ING WSDIUNG Ret s et eae ee eee Ease eae 174-3 175-6 183-5 220-4 224-7 
Paper, other than newsprint...............0..- 191-8 190-5 205-4 244-0 244-0 
Paper boxes and containers: 2c tereeacene sect: 202-3 223-4 234-8 259-7 275°7 
Printing and publishing.......... AAAS 158-2 173-9 188-1 204-9 227-6 
Dail Venewspapersaccme aaccer ira eink emetic 152-6 164-3 178-6 195-0 216-8 
JOb printing Meat ee tee eee ae tees 165-9 188-3 202-3 219-8 243-8 
num berjand 1ts products semana. teeter pio 226-2 238-8 257-6 293-2 309-3 
Sawmills ter Menta lee wera rere emetieeet rere alemerore 236-5 253-0 274-0 318-1 333°3 
Sash and door, and planing mills............... 195-9 197-5 216-9 237°7 252-6 
Woodentiurmiturestoaneerecore. ccoct toe toca 218-8 228-3 239-0 259-3 279-3 
Hdiblesplantiproductsutsie es.n etic tec ces ohee 194-5 205-4 217-6 238-9 255-5 
HOU AAS Be: Sette ee set Pree etc Sree tata 196-5 201-9 214-7 242-5 257-8 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 191-6 202-5 213-9 232-7 249-3 
Biscuitswnd crackersuee-4.cee ea oe oh 210°5 233-8 245-0 272-1 290-3 
Conlectionery <4: oe se ase reste akin we seat 189-3 192-5 208-3 229-1 245-1 
MUTE pPrOoductat. snus Sane ees. eee hn telteseance 195-6 206-6 215-2 220-5 228-7 
Leather*and its‘products? (io 5. es es ee cme 219-8 228-1' 235-4 260-8 279-0 
Heather tanneries nese ste ance oe eee 239-7 246-9 260-6 292-4 301-4 
Boots andshoesis: shen acct eee ee eee 214-1 223-4 229-0 252-8 273-3 
Slaughtering and meat packing.................. 217-0 231-3 245-2 289-4 298-9 
Tronand!stee!- products... cree ter tee tinct 200-5 212-3 226-0 260-6 277-2 
Primarysironiand steele. acccce asain: setae 215-3 239-6 255-1 298-3 317-6 
Tron castings and machine-shop products....... 212-1 224-2 241-0 268-7 294-2 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc......... 195-8 209-4 244-9 255-0 268-7 
Aircraft and paris ensteck Aree eee eat een: 173-3 181-8 192-9 212-1 230-4 
Steeliship buil ding sete micrsamsole sates elie 175-7 181-5 185-6 220-8 229-6 
Motor=Velicles ac ancn Seino. oe eis eater eke ate tele 163-1 165-9 174-3 191-9 207-7 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories............ 215°3 225-1 239-1 283-8 801-1 
Heating and cooking apparatus................ 226°6 234-2 251-1 276-1 295°5 
Agricultural implements..................000+: 232-0 242-5 268-2 321-0 332-5 
Sheet-metall products seas oe eet oe cee 211-3 220-0 232-1 276-9 297-1 
ML ObSCCOspLoOducteimccactaciasmtierioes sinc ctoheorieiers 232-2 253-9 281-8 340-8 351-0 
Beverages (mal iliquore)eic cn cueen oe oe hee cane 182-9 199-7 210-4 236-5 267-3 
Hiectriellieh tind: powerpack essen. wea 169-7 186-4 199-7 | 222-8 246-5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 225°6 236-5 253-0 281-6 289-1 
Construction 205: oss se eesae cee ee te chine Gnas 176-3 184-2 194-0 217-2 200-1 
Transportation and Communications........... 174-3 175-9 187-3 212-4 204-2 
"Eransportations ettecs- kc eee Oe ee 178-8 179-1 191-0 217-2 239-5 
Water transportation (inland and coastal)...... 213-5 213-8 236-3 256-0 282-4 
Steamurail wasn? ie ee aoe oes 170-2 170-2 179-2 207-4 229-2 
Hlectrie'street-rallwaySiascc. «.nt 2 oes cc oho cwe ie 175-0 179-0 192-1 215-2 231-4 
Communications—telephone...............+s005- 140-4 151-5 158-9 175-8 193-7 
Service=Laundries.20 make eck oo vaeose eee 183-0 195-0 209-0 222-0 239-6 
General Averages...................20005- 195-8 204-6 215-9 243-6 263-3 


25.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Manufacturing, 
by Province, 1952 


Atlantic Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British 


Occupation Provinces! chewan -; Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newsprint— 

Machine tender............ 2-95 2-60 2-74 oa Se a 2-82 

Roll=finisherseu cece « 1-35 1-34 1-39 Ae oi = Sealine 
Sawmills— 

Weuin berm oragderw eer ae 0-90 0-96 1-17 is BA 1-01 1-64 

Modgernvan’ men ot cise eae 0-89 0-97 1-13 4g os 1°06 1-72 
Meat Products— 

Butcher aa. ste. Sone 1-40 1-38 1-57 1-49 1-59 1-62 

Prueck-drivierw o.com: 1-52 1-39 1-60 1-44 1-50 1-57 
Iron and Steel Products— 

Machinist sieter ae. 1-41 1-35 1-54 1-38 1-33 1-57 1-86 

INI Gul ler fee ci ee toe 1-46 1-35 1-68 1-48 1-23 1-34 1-79 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth— 

Spinners iialene i. syarerder. 0-82 0-96 1-15 

Weaver, female............ 0-71 0-85 0-98 0-72 0-72 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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26.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Male Employees 
in Selected Industries, by Province, 1948-52 


—— eee 


Industry and Year ee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba eietiaek Alberta Bie ini ; 
hrs hrs hrs. hrs hrs. hrs. hrs. 
Work clothing........... 1948 41-5 45-9 41-4 40-2 _ 40-0 40-1 
1949 43-5 45-2 41-4 41-2 _ 40-0 41-7 
1950 43°5 44-4 41-1 41-0 —_ 40-0 40-0 
1951 43-5. 44-6 41-0 41-1 _ 40-0 40-4 
1952 43-6 45-0 41-0 40-0 — 40-0 42-7 
INOWADIING 12 aio ot ns ke 1948 48-0 48-0 48-0 — — ~- 44-0 
1949 48-0 48-0 48-0 — —_ — 44-0 
19502 48-1 48-4 47-9 48-0 — — 43-4 
19512 48-2 48-5 44-9 40-0 —_ — 41-7 
19522 47-0 48-2 42-8 40-0 — — 40-0 
Wood products.......... 1948 53-1 53-7 46-4 46-1 46-3 47-5 40-7 
1949 51-6 53-4 46-5 46-5 45-7 46-5 40-6 
1950 51-9 53-0 46-9 46-0 44-6 46-3 40-7 
1951 50-7 52-4 46-4 45-6 44-2 46-6 40-6 
1952 50-4 51-7 46-2 44.2 44.0 45-7 40-6 
Meat products.......... 1948 44-2 45-6 45-1 44-] 44.2 44-0 44-] 
1949 44-0 45-8 44-4 44-4 44-0 44-4 44-0 
1950 40-5 44-7 42-6 41-6 41-8 41-5 41-4 
1951 40-6 44.2 42-3 41-5 41-8 41-4 40-9 
1952 40-8 42-5 41-6 40-1 40-6 40-1 40-0 
Tron and its products... .1948 47-1 46-8 44-5 45-1 44.] 42-8 40-1 
° 1949 44-8 44-9 43-3 45-3 44-1 41-8 40-1 
1950 44-5 45-2 42-4 44-9 43-9 42-4 40-1 
1951 41°3 45-0 41-9 44-2 44-0 42-6 40-1 
1952 41-7 44-8 41-4 43-8 44-0 43+1 40-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth. .1948 49-3 48-5 46-8 45-3 45-3 45-3 45-3 
1949 47-5 47-9 45-7 45-0 45-0 45-0 45-0 
1950 48-5 46-5 46-1 45-2 45-2 45-2 45-2 
1951 46-0 48-1 45-4 45-6 45-6 45-6 45-6 
1952 46-1 47-5 45-1 45-3 45-3 45-3 45-3 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Data shown apply to pulp and paper as a whole. 


27.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, 1952 


SSS 


Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction— 
Bricklayer and mason................. 1-69 1-90 2°35 2-00 2-10 
ermenter ages. oe: hs curs Cee ee ek 1-48 1-70 2-10 1-80 2-10 
ORTIOUAN any ese ek ee? 1-58 1-80 2-20 1-90 2-10 
PERSE S fae SOP sale ec 1-32 1-60 1-80 1-55 1-90 
UTE Tap gS ne a aaa ee 1-60 1-90 2-00 2-00 2-10 
PMIOE Sern a te ne 1-55 1-79 2-15 1-90 2-10 
Sheet-metal worker................... 1-38 1-70 2-10 1-65 2-10 
ES Se hd lent ge i cle 1-06 1-15 1-10 0-95 1-50 
Manufacturing— 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 1-02 1-12 1-23 1-12 1-41 


ne-man car and bus operator!......... 1:26 1-43 1-48 1-25 1-51 
Body repairman, bus.................. os 1-44 1-58 1-35 1-58 
epairman, street car................. 1-28 1-34 1-56 1-28 1-50 
OY ISR SR RS ee ee 1-34 1-45 1-55 1-37 1-56 
OUTS Esa pee a ean ae ea ST 1-13 1-10 1-35 1-00 1-31 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositor— 
CONES Scene peers & De pane Le Cn 1-76 2-26 2-42 1-72 2°25 
Peart ahead ett isthe erinc.s tao. 1-30 1-85 1-98 1-70 2-08 
Pressman— 
2 Os Re a dee ee a 1-64 2-17 2-41 1-68 2-25 
OE SIGE TG ge a 1-16 1-83 1-94 1-70 2-05 
Bumerretyrl ke asia rir pera 0-52 0-90 1-01 0-87 1-22 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service. _ Two-man car operators receive 7 cents less at Montreal 
and Vancouver and 5 cents less at Toronto and Winnipeg. 
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28.—Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week in Certain Cities, 1951 and 1952 


Industry Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
hrs hrs hrs hrs hrs 
Construction— 
Pres Ko (AMAL ee rey anes Gre ae Ores 1951 40 40 40 40 40 
1952 40 40 40 40 40 
Labourertws cite nee eicatee 1951 48 50 48 ‘48 40 
1952 48 50 45 48 40 
Transportation— : 
Electric street-railway..........-- 1951 44 48 40 44 44 
1952 44 48 40 48 40 
Printing and Publishing......... 1951 40 40 40 40 374 
1952 40 40 40 40 374 


Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, 
applies to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified 
industries or occupations such as agriculture, fishing, Armed Forces, permanent 
public service of the Federal Government, provincial governments and municipal 
authorities, private domestic service, private-duty nursing; certain director-officers 
of corporations; workers on other than hourly, daily or piece rates if earning more 
than $4,800 per year and (except by consent of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission) employees in a hospital or charitable institution not carried on for 
gain. All employees paid by the hour, day or on piece rate (including a mileage 
rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees 
who receive $4,800 or less per annum under weekly, monthly or yearly rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute to 
the Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal Government 
contributes an amount equal normally to one-fifth of the combined employer- 
employee contributions, reimburses the fund for certain types of supplementary 
benefit payments and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941, to 
Mar. 31, 1952, employers and employees contributed $927,418,439 to the Fund 
and the Federal Government added $187,318,241. Interest and profit on sale of 
securities amounted to $96,667,148 and fines of $109,541 made a total revenue of 
$1,211,513,369. 


Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 
1952, total benefit payments amounted to $433,314,017, leaving a balance of 
$778,199,352 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Government of 
Canada bonds and, as at Mar. 31, 1952, the par value of bonds held amounted to 
$767,611,500. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
ee ie ee ea — 
: oO erson 
Earnings By By Weekly Single With One 
Employee | Employer Stamp? Person or More 
Dependants 
cts cts cts $ $ 
TeeeenE NAD $0500 M55 jasc diotkewe chotd. pda 18 18 36 4-20 4-80 
eu 00"GO- 914-9938 oe Oe 24 24 48 6:00 7°50 
ere U0" tor $2020 oe.) es Sec x Ac htas. 30 30 60 8-70 12-00 
BAUORTD SOUS Oe. ck ot Net eee 36 36 72 10-80 15-00 
2a GUUS POE SB eee en ke 42 42 84 12-90 18-00 
SIO DUN SW 2 ea 48 48 96 15-00 21-00 
BISEOUMOT NOPE ss sides ko ed ieee cewek ck 54 54 108 17-10 24-00 
1 The daily rates of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 


on the average daily contribution for the last 180 days in the two years preceding claim. The daily rate 
of benefit is one-sixth of the weekly benefit rate. 

No benefit is payable during the first five days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal to 
one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less 
one-third the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit 
is paid as a right on fulfilment of the following statutory conditions:— 

The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within two years, 
while in insured employment; and the payment of at least 60 daily contributions within 
the immediately preceding 12 months, or 45 daily contributions within the im mediately 


preceding 6 months. (These periods of two years, 12 months and 6 months may be 
extended under certain circumstances. ) 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out 
of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to 
do so; residence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of 
a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is 
discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 
without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 


Supplementary benefits at a slightly lower rate are payable to certain classes 
whose benefits have been exhausted or who are not entitled to ordinary benefit 
during the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 in each year. 


_ Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act first became payable late in January 1942, but no applications 
for benefit were received until early in February. Except for unusual periods, such as 
the months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 1945, 
monthly totals of claims received have shown a definite seasonal variation, rising in 
the late autumn and winter and falling again in the spring. Monthly averages of 
initial and renewal claims filed have been as follows: 1947, 36,904; 1948, 54,091; 
1949, 77,821; 1950, 88,165; and 1951, 95,130. 


* Statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. A more detailed analysis of these data, by province and sex, is available 
in DBS publications, Annual Report on Benefit Years Established and Terminated Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and The Monthly Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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Since September 1943, a record has also been maintained of the number of 
claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day in each month. 
This provides a measure of recorded unemployment among insured persons on one 
day of each month. Monthly averages of ordinary claimants on the live register — 
at the end of the month have been: 1947, 68,254; 1948, 88,909; 1949, 135,624; 
1950, 165,304; and 1951, 138,807. 


Monthly statistics on the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act also 
provide data on the number of days that claimants on the live unemployment register 
at the end of each month have been continuously on the register, the number of 
claimants considered entitled and not entitled to benefit, chief reasons for non- 
entitlement, number of days benefit paid and amount of benefit paid. 


In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
tions are published of the persons employed in insurable employment and of benefit 
years established and benefit years terminated. The data on the insured popu- 
lation shown in Table 29 are obtained from returns from the renewal of insurance 
books and contribution cards at Apr. 1. Included are those contributing in insured 
employment at that time and those on claim. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
shown in Table 29, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as 
at Apr. 1, as indicated at that time from returns on those receiving insurance books 
and contribution cards. 


Table 30 presents information on the persons who established benefit years 
and those benefit years that terminated during the calendar year 1949. A benefit 
year is established under the Unemployment Insurance Act when an insured person, 
upon becoming unemployed, submits a claim and proves that at least 180 daily 
contributions have been made on his behalf during the preceding two years. Because 
of other provisions of the Act or because he may regain employment before he 
actually receives benefit, the setting up of a benefit year does not necessarily result 
in the receipt of benefit payments. When a benefit year is established it means 
merely that the claimant’s right to receive benefit at a certain rate at any time 
during the succeeding twelve months is determined. Thus, of the 578,111 benefit 
years that terminated during 1950, 70,315 were paid no benefit. 


The benefit year remains in existence either until the authorized benefit rights 
are exhausted or until 12-months have passed since the date of its establishment, 
whichever occurs first. 


The amount of benefit paid on benefit years terminated, as presented in Table 
30, is secured by multiplying each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paid 
at that rate on the ledger cards representing benefit years upon which benefit was 
drawn. Benefit years terminated during 1950 and benefit days paid on those 
benefit years are classified, in Table 31, by duration of benefit paid. 


Table 32 classifies benefit years terminated by daily rate of benefit authorized. 
The daily rate of benefit is determined by the amount of the daily average contri- 
bution paid on behalf of the claimant during the most recent 180 contribution days 
and by whether or not he has a dependant within the meaning of the Act. 


Table 33 shows benefit years terminated and benefit days paid on them by age 
of claimant; and benefit years terminated by cause of termination and age of 
claimant. Benefit years terminated during 1950 and benefit days paid on them are 
classified by industry and age in Table 34 and by occupation in Table 35. 
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29.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Group and Sex, 1950 and 1951 
Nore.—These figures include only persons who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 


issued a book for the first time in April. They, therefore, represent an estimate of the number in insurable 
employment as at Apr. 1. 


1951 
Industrial Group 


Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
REN IIEIIE HE hay ie cls Uae ale Roe RAC eb ee ds veces 1, 240 440 1,690 490 
mmemtry tna logging es Sk os ob eee Sweats 38, 600 890 105, 420 2,360 
Wishing, hunting and trapping.............00..0c0ccc05 420 180 320 100 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— 
WNL STREUE CONTENT POR og 3, OR Ree Rk IRAE A ee ne a 42,410 920 47,270 1,150 
TREES) SS oie) get ce 5 Sy Neen a SA eee Sai 27,180 400 29,180 430 
Pien-morl mining ter, of: (Oo Se Sb: Se. 6,920 220 9,180 210 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits...............ceecee. 2,150 30 2,840 40 
PT OOCEINGL We Ors tee ate | Ge Re 1,290 160 2, 400 330 
Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......... 79,950 1,730 90, 870 2,160 
Manufacturing— 
POOGS and: beveraves. je stn c doceoces acc oh nee, 87,770 35, 230 99, 060 33,500 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............000000. 3,340 4,820 3,650 5, 250 
POUIOET OLONUOS nee fs lc Siete. vd. RES 13,970 5,160 15,560 5,110 
MRE ROQ UT LHOCS TO Cee oe ce eth oe oe ee 17,180 12,280 18,720 13, 550 
Textile products (except clothing)................... 42,110 26, 560 50,110 31,190 
Clothing (textile and fur): io. i bcc sa ckecscvcsedaccds 34, 070 68, 320 36, 480 75,940 
Mearproduchs, wkend ae 78, 500 7,480 92,110 8,470 
Pramer Producten x, ey eh whe eee ei ey ees 57,190 11,270 65,390 11, 420 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 32,540 14,970 34, 850 15,640 
BaP ett BUGS) POMUCUS 6.58 oan co Se bse oe 126, 920 14, 480 159, 620 17,930 
Transportation oquipmient... 62 o..06. es keke. 103, 690 8,770 124,340 9,210 
Non-ferrous metal products...............00ce0ece- 28,780 5, 430 42,200 6,380 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................... 35, 420 14, 840 47, 830 18,760 
Non-metallic mineral products.............-.e0..-. 22,670 2,750 27,340 3,560 
Products of petroleum and coal..................... 5,340 950 12,080 1,580 
Dmmseadl producteiis. ofc. sae Poasecn es thea ok. 27,380 10, 920 34, 040 11,880 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 15,020 10, 560 17,020 11,310 
aoeales Manntacturing =. 0. 6. c:0sccee xe ce kv be 731, 890 254, 790 880, 400 280, 680 
Construction— 
Dreneral Contractorst,. 2 o:.ams Gh oe ectoodiina Zee on 95, 660 2, 450 114, 290 2,590 
Special trade contractors (subcontractors).......... 42,520 1,850 53, 410 2,090 
BE PIMUS, MOONSUERCUION o2 6 sk siete cl cat ke 138, 180 4,300 167,700 4,680 
Transportation, Storage and Communication— 
BPSOGLLA OO: 2.5). oeheechd ess bec ation ck 234, 590 12,980 252,690 14, 470 
OST Beara Soe oe Ee ee RE ESS 8,960 1,250 6,580 800 
OEESIVTTE St) 2 Rg  S 11,770 25,350 17,040 29, 250 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and Communica- 

DRC eee Mepis tke este a etapa Shee ES Pee ae 255, 320 39, 580 276,310 44,520 
Public utility operation......... AAAS Sos eet iene Aaa ee 28,540 3, 260 34, 140 4,070 
Trade— 

memtresaloiieg so) A.!. tera rk. SiS vats v to Oe ce 92,970 28, 280 104,190 31,450 
ReRIR re Aes. ok acne Bplay xn Sh Sear, 171,340 131,190 194, 650 156,970 
Mitalawlrade (io. 3s eats ec erie ka Pak Bees 264, 310 159, 470 298, 840 188, 420 
Finance, insurance and real estate..............s.see. 32,260 52, 500 43, 870 61,210 
Service— 
Derenrowarhy-or public. iaeik ve «faa occ occ oc. 9,750 12,800 11, 620 14, 760 
MCR TUNEOUG BOSON. 2 Ma eRe oe er ee aes ee 72,890 26,390 83, 870 26, 410 
Remerentioninge, oo t3 2 dace te nll. certs cca es 6. 9,990 6,070 11,640 6, 220 
ORI er oa tebe ale yee nt erg te = 15,600 13, 820 20, 280 16,360 
CTRSIEVT EE "Sei Pa ey TE we 56, 650 67,160 60,190 74,470 
RMU SOL UIGE J05. 5 cdisidw Sv OF cls Bhs ahd a! ov bain has 164, 880 126, 240 187, 600 138, 220 
REAP ND ODN, oho, Muted be, sage fe ein 9,490 2,250 5, 440 1,600 
IIMs Adin. fede os or. Rie ee one SE aw 180, 200 47,640 148, 240 38, 500 
Totals, All Industries.......................... 1,925,280 693,270 ' 2,240,840 767,010 
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30.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Years Terminated, Benefit Days 
Paid on Benefit Years Terminated and Amount of Benefit Paid on those Benefit 


Years, classified by Province, 1950. 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba... 5 2tinwsiteds vee. te cei trae 83ers 
Saskatchewan 
ATCT EG cc dt cae elt ale tye fe de Pe ag exes MWe s 
‘British Columbia 
Totals 


wee ro cee rere reser ee oe see eeoeesreos 


ec eee eso eres or osrerer eee oeoe 


Pore ee ee 


es er er oe ene ereeosreereeoseses ever ore 


Pe ee ee 


Perec ere et ee 


wee eee ere oeee oer eresreeeosresrssoes 


Persons 
Establishing 
Benefit 


Years 


No. 


3,913 
3,129 
32,371 
22,917 
184,913 
176,302 
33, 800 
17,710 
31,182 
87,112 
593,349 


Benefit 
Years 


Terminated 


No. 


976 
3,008 
33, 035 
24, 837 
186, 064 
178, 521 
27,919 


15,873 


25,373 
82,505 
578,111 


Benefit 
Days 
Paid on 
Benefit 
Years 


No. 


51,010 
224, 056 
2,266, 825 
1,904, 612 
13, 484, 186 
9, 882, 036 
2,019,077 
1,112,176 
1,361,675 
5,551, 887 


37,857,540 


Amount of 
Benefit 
Paid on 
Benefit 

Years 


Terminated | Terminated! 


$ 


132, 680 
485, 044 
5,360, 654 
4, 484, 967 
31,218, 691 
23,159,474 
4,532,706 
2,570,994 
3,275,756 
13, 467, 063 


88, 688,029 


1 These data are obtained from the daily rate of benefit authorized at the time the benefit year is 
established and the number of benefit days paid during the benefit year. 


21.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1950 and Benefit Days Paid on those 
Benefit Years, classified by Duration of Benefit Paid 


Duration 
fe) 
Benefit 
Paid 
(days) 
No. 


No benefit. . 
=e Ae es 


D5 R00 Fe ie ie 


Benefit 
Days 
Paid 


No. 


54,116 
191,569 
243, 786 
308, 512 
385, 565 
467,994 
553, 043 
1,065,553 

975, 166 
1,036,019 
1,122,040 
1,171,163 
1,226,588 
1,217,229 
1,238,458 
1,194,441 
1,169,683 
1,174,710 


1,133,716. 


1,123,565 
1,071,369 


Duration 


1,020,042 
961, 470 
925,970 
898, 748 
839, 743 
785, 030 
746, 698 
713,393 
660, 864 
626, 766 
590, 603 
572,399 
532,399 
501,304 
474, 021 
470,707 
446,170 
423, 541 
401, 266 
393, 633 
383, 824 
373, 556 


Duration 
of 
Benefit 
Paid 
(days) 


No. 


300 or over. 


Totals..... 


Benefit 


Years Bai 
Termi- aye 
Paid 
nated 
No. No. 
1,622 351,935 
1,606 356, 563 
1, 496 339, 547 
1, 430 331,776 
1,374 325, 585 
1, 287 311, 447 
1,285 317,397 
1,188 299,351 
1,094 281, 142 
1,113 291, 584 
1,130 301, 763 
1, 057 287, 471 
1,059 293, 349 
1,010 284, 830 
1,009 289, 500 
1,000 291,940 
1,038 308, 268 
2,400 727,660 


578,111 | 37,857,540 
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32.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1950 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Daily Rate of Benefit Authorized 


Daily soy Benefit 
Rate of Parmi- Days 
Benefit muted Paid 

No. No. 
Under $0-60. 15 645 
$0-60-$0-69.. 41 1,922 
$0-70-$0-79.. 182 12,067 
$0-80-$0-89.. 363 24, 226 
$0-90-$0-99.. 387 23,150 
$1-00-$1-09.. 1,749 116, 088 
$1-10-$1-19.. 1,945 121,474 
$1-20-$1-29.. 6, 486 450, 391 
$1-30-$1-39.. 16,856 {1,182,005 


Daily 
Rate of 
Benefit 


$1-40-$1- 
$1-50-$1- 
$1-60-$1- 
$1-70-$1- 
$1-80-$1- 
$1-90-$1- 
$2 -00-$2- 
$2 10-§$2- 
$2 -20-$2-29 


Benefit 
Years 
Termi- 
nated 


No. 


9,413 
9,612 
12,941 
33, 039 
14, 552 
16, 871 
49,107 
43,770 
41,761 


Benefit 
Days 
Paid 


Daily 
Rate of 
Benefit 


No. 


595, 782 
607, 521 
829, 104 
2,449, 080 
956, 685 
1,099, 469 
3,414, 036 
2,755, 729 
2,432,117 


$2 -30-$2-39 
$2-40-$2-49 
$2 -50-$2 -59 
$2 -60-$2-69 
$2 -70-$2-79 
$2 - 80-$2 - 89 
$2 -90-$2-99 
$3-00 or over 


Totals.... 


Benefit 
Years 
Termi- 
nated 


No. 


40,277 
43 , 823 
7,583 
34,557 
29,471 
40, 040 
31,854 
91, 416 


578,111 


2,516,951 
2,967,375 

563, 232 
2,540, 366 
1,901,041 
2,277,136 
1,904, 261 
6,115, 687 


37,857,540 


33.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1950, Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, and Benefit Years Terminated by Cause, classified by Age of Claimant 


Under 20 years 


20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


“ 


ec 


Age Group 


ee ee ce es 


er ry 


Ce ce ry 


ee ee ee ee eC er er i ry 


CC 


CC er eS 


Ce Ce 


oie) elo) She we (00 0)/e si) 9) 6) o99) #1058 ieee 6 eve +e 05) 


er 


Days Paid Benefit Years 
Benefit Years} on Benefit Terminated 
Terminated Years —_— 

Terminated Lapsed Exhausted 

No. No. No. No. 
28,904 1, 282, 857 15, 490 13, 414 
112, 204 6,470,611 81,630 30,574 
93,616 5, 705, 028 74, 543 19,073 
67,231 3,995, 197 Done 13, 520 
56, 576 3,323, 637 44,300 12,276 
48,735 2,977,965 37,401 11,334 
41,964 2,639,921 31, 862 10, 102 
35, 414 2,392,910 26, 047 9,367 
QFATT 2,018, 604 19, 059 8,118 
24,186 2,123,296 15,439 8, 747 
34, 699 4,409, 725 18,714 15, 985 
7,405 517,789 4,964 2,441 
578,111 37,857,540 423,160 154,951 


34.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1950 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Industry and Age of Claimant 


Industrial Group 


Agriculture 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— 
Metal mining 
Eff SOL TTERO RISA POOR SO aa Ic haan 
Non-metal mining 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits 
Prospecting 


Forestry and logging 
Fishing, hunting and trapping 


Benefit Years Terminated 


CC ee 


Under 25-59 
25 Years Years 
of Age of Age 
No. No os. 
819 1,933 
2,844 1d 20 
ree ons 114 594 
990 3,244 
1,160 8, 898 
387 1,337 
Ae anes 221 916 
62 121 
2,820 14,516 


| 60 Years 


of Age 
or Over 


No. 


19,597 
112,713 
5,510 


66, 139 

117,991 
14,703 

17,234 

787 


Benefit Days Paid 
60 Years || Under 25-59 
of Age || 25Years Years 
or Over || of Age of Age 
No. No. No. 
228 42, 852 129,105 
1, 456 150, 691 650,972 
82 6,558 42,321] 
473 48,458} 194,800 
1,597 36, 820 274,792 
158 22,873 83, 064 
185 13, 028 65, 133 
12 2,941 5, 358 
2,425 124,120 623, 147 


216, 854 
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34.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1950 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Industry and Age of Claimant—concluded 


Industrial Group 


Manufacturing— 
Foods and be yeragesy. «.2 ne es <iescne es 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 
Rubberproducts y cvertee ss. cee ceil 
eather products=e-cr nck mat ccm eke or 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 
@lothine (textileand tures. sense 
Wood! products. .c:ne- see senses teeters 
Paner products. ser wciaee See See 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
Lig (2 eRe ETS hy ie RRO OOS OE 
Iron and steel products............-.-- 
Transportation equipment............. 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 
Chemical products ceca ayers = cours 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Totals, Manufacturing..............- 


Construction— 
General contractors...........+.+se0+ 
Special trade contractors (subcon- 
LCACLOES) ee ene ee ee oe eee ke 


Transportation, Storage and Communi- 
cation— 
[ransportation.......... ero ah Oe 
Storage: 2205 at se sae. Meare 
Commiunitationa.ceeseetiesc ste eee et 


Totals, Transportation, Storage and 
COMIMUNLEAGION nse rleets oats eletane 


Publicnitility operations. seeies ewe ss ore 


Trade— 
Wholesale....... PET Rien IAI Baa hl 
Reta 2s obas vce ee ee ena eta ae 


Service— 
Community or public.scoe esos ce 
Government tee pee ca eee 
Recreation <2. neti cee ire rece 
Business sce nics. Soe eee ee eee 
Personale tee ae ees ene 


ARotals;: Service syaek oat. eee ese 
Unspecified 22 .t es tac cies Bae eaee acne 
Totals, All Industries!............. 


Benefit Years Terminated 


Under 
25 Years 
of Age 


25-59 
Years 
of Age 


60 Years 
of Age 
or Over 


18, 823 
978 
4,387 
5, 433 


10,081) 


15, 157 
15,978 
9,240 


2,420 
24,007 
28,132 


3,090 
128 
294 
875 

1,126 

1,522 

3,301 

1,159 


431 
3, 288 
3,564 


54, 946 
13, 292 


9,480 
1,567 


13, 032 


1,070 


31,288 


1,183 
1,222 


33, 693 


2,733 


10, 269 
26, 926 


5,601 
216 
94 


5,911 


679 


1,547 
3,437 


906 
3, 867 
722 
450 
3, 926 


Benefit Days Paid 

Under 25-59 60 Years 

25 Years Years of Age 
of Age of Age | or Over 

No. No. No. 
510,953) 1,208,164! 343,834 
39,730 82,118 20,369 
74,573 131, 290 24, 863 
198, 437 320,003 88,927 
898,919} 575,117 129,201 
441, 829 895,050 163,789 
307,684; 954,567) 344,940 
191,629 536, 331 165, 046 
85, 564 157, 526 58,795 
351,689] 1,272,327} 403,219 
336, 042] 1,433,878 344, 754 
107, 889 298, 263 56, 270 
122,072 251,778 52,687 
99,412 252,591 74, 347 
12,034 37,510 31,414 
76,123) 241,011 98,320 
95,345 180, 282 43,716 
3,449,924! 8,827,806 2,444, 491 
673,483] 3,565,970} 811,048 
259,772| 797,785) ~ 139,398 
933,255) 4,363,755} 950,446 
617, 244| 1,976,127 868, 909 
27,312 80, 246 28,382 : 

91,987) 116,708 15,595 
736,603) 2,173,081} 912,886 
63,672| 188,566} 85,597 
253,277). © 713;823|" =1882579 
1,010,427) 1,980,880 462,041 
1,263,704] 2,694,703} 650,620 
141,760} 282,035} 105,095 
55,519) 249,142 98, 665 
187,093 956, 086 381,182 
55,844) 158,461 70, 650 
36, 603 134, 861 43,517 
483,486] 1,519, 405 424,948 
818,545] 3,017,955) 1,018,962 
21,784 59,816 10, 250 


58,885|| 7,753, 468/23, 053,262) 6,533,021 


141,108 


370,713 


1 The total number of benefit years terminated was actually 578,111 since for 7,405 benefit years the 
age of claimant was unspecified; 517,789 benefit days were paid on these 7,405 benefit years, so that the total 
number of benefit days paid on benefit years terminated was 37,857,540. 


it 
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35.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1950 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Occupations 


it a aaa. eee 


rose ee 1 oath Bile! 
: ears enefit : ears enefit 
Occupation Group Termi- | Days Paid Occupation Group Termi- | Days Paid 
nated nated 
No. No. No. No. 
TSR eT RD aoe ana a ed 4,599 340,271 ||Fishing, trapping and logging] 12,017 700,373 
PPE SODA ve ao font che os: 3,961 271,254 || Fishing and trapping..... 626 42, 987 
RONOTL Gels ee. en aes ok 42,674 | 3,365,637 || Logging (including for- 
Transportation 4.5 2. cj. 06s. 44,863 2,854, 992 CSET) ik eer oamin ett ook 11,891 657, 486 
Communication............. 3,973 SoeelOu MIDI Coa, taki eee ee. 15,474 699,134 
Commercial... 00.065. 500058 33,851 | 2,415,179 ||Manufacturing and mechan- 
UISENAGTS EY ia ae ane aan 286 PS. Oboe Meet CAle ngs Sek sey ye een 132,079 7,651, 258 
Service (other than profes- Electric light and power pro- 
ORAM ie cite « Wisse a ssc 49,589 | 3,844,451 || duction and stationary 
Personal (other than do- Cngimemen., avacaetese te 10, 654 739, 765 
HUESUIC) idee t eee hikaee bed, 24,4963 | 1,869,091 |iConstruction................ 64,619 4,121,568 

BPOMINSLIC. 54 esc xoeces. 17,1385 | 1,266,633 |iLabourers.................. 154,166 | 10,138,423 

Protveptiveton. ase. 6,356 642 612. Unspecified .:.0.........22.. 2,684 187, 062 

MENON hea a ie ae 1,136 76,115 | —__—_____ 
Rericuttoralss. f)) IG 2, 622 172,206 || Totals, All Occupations.| 578,111 37,857,540 
nee PORES V9 0005 050 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal- 
provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. 1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in ‘all provinces, except Quebec. The 
Commission also established offices in Quebec and the provincial government 
thereupon reduced the number of its own offices. 


36.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected 
by Employment Offices, 1942-51, and by Province, 1950 and 1951 
Norz.—Figures by provinces from 1920-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, 


commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 
1939 edition, p. 802; and for 1939-41 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 


eS 


Applications Vacancies Placements 

Year and Registered Notified Effected 

Province _—— 
: Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

ty, SAS Ob Oe ean at ane eer 1,044,610 499,519 949,909 431,933 597,161 298, 460 
STIRS sere Rais Aah Baa 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,002,153 1, 034, 447 1,239,900 704, 126 
ULE DE One Bed ara epee 1,583,010 902,273 1,779,224 949, 547 1,101, 854 638, 063 
LUE Sante Ses sR Oe ah 1, 855, 036 661,948 1, 733, 362 687, 886 1,095, 641 397,940 
WEEOR thas Gta Stas pe ae 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,335, 200 567,331 624, 052 235, 360 
LEVATOR te 1,189,646 439,577 1,060, 134 476, 643 549,376 220, 473 
ETI 3S 24 geen a eae 1,197,295 459, 332 794, 207 391,385 497,916 214, 424 
LAE) de ae Gee Se eerie ame! 1,295, 690 494,956 652, 853 373, 837 464, 363 219,816 
LDH se Os Actions Uae 9 om SLE 1,500, 763 575, 813 800, 611 3863, 711 559, 882 230,920 
NE ae ot ae ee ed 1,541, 208 623, 467 943,773 387,795 655, 933 262,305 
Newfoundland......... 1950 36, 862 1,944 3,107 388 1,604 169 
1951 27,359 teyao 3,472 563 2,175 295 
Prince Edward Island..1950 8,492 oyoar 4,868 2,262 4,283 1,678 
1951 7,800 3,726 4,351 2,990 3,576 2,370 
Nova Scotia........... 1950 62,665 19, 483 19, 408 10, 942 16,548 1,539 
1951 63, 025 20,038 26, 643 12, 493 21,649 8, 880 
New Brunswick....... 1950 68, 647 17,611 24, 632 8,118 19,094 5, 821 
1951 59, 036 16, 897 33, 157 9,485 23,059 6,891 
SNe ie are 1950 393,371 139,535 164, 240 82,075 104, 533 46,905 
, 1951 409,910 156, 213 255, 863 92,036 165, 120 58, 859 
nati... tk 1950 488, 571 205, 200 301, 171 151,514 240,540 96,758 
1951 523, 880 231,214 366, 206 150, 912 249,995 102,145 
WMESTIEO DE, 2 a.s 06> cane 1950 90, 234 47, 853 49,671 29,335 85, 806 20, 473 
. 1951 81, 496 46,799 50, 269 30, 681 34, 574 21,595 
Saskatchewan......... 1950 55, 621 23,732 Been i) 14,679 25, 262 9,720 
1951 51, 860 22,664 37,184 16,073 27,179 10,327 
Bere 1950 97,443 40,061 66, 436 28,374 52, 224 18,593 
: 1951 98,375 43,108 77,954 31,906 59, 435 21,986 
British Columbia...... 1950 198, 857 10,057 3,163 36, 024 59, 988 23,268 


’ 8 ’ ’ 
1951 218, 467 81,073 88, 674 40,706 69,171 28,957 
ha ee EE ES ee EDL 
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Section 6.—Vocational Training* 


The Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial govern- 
ments, carries on the following types of training: (1) youth training; (2) assistance to 
students by way of bursaries; (3) apprenticeship; (4) training of unemployed persons; 
(5) assistance to the provinces for vocational schools; (6) training of military per- 
sonnel; and (7) training of workers for defence industries. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under authority of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, advises the Minister of Labour on 
the general aspects of training plans. The Council is representative of employers, 
organized labour, vocational education and of veterans’ and women’s organizations. In 
November 1952, an Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship Training was appointed 
to advise the Minister on special problems of apprenticeship and industrial training. 

Youth Training.—This phase of the training program consists, for the most 
part, of various general and specialized courses for rural young people in agriculture, 
home crafts and handicrafts and other related subjects. 

Federal Government allotments to the different provinces for this type of 
training for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, together with claims paid, including com- 
mitments from previous years, to Apr. 30, 1952, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 15,000 11, 605 Manitobasen tie cents nate 20,000 16,889 
Prince Edward Island.. 7,000 2,348 Saskatchewan.......... 35, 000 33, 735 
INOVa: SCOURS 2 ac ars. ceran 24, 000 21,726 Al bertassiioet ore te cae 40, 000 31,019 
New Brunswick........ 33, 850 DoVOLe British Columbia....... 52,000 51,095 
QuebeCamen.. stiles. iret 155,000 124, 446 a 


Ontavlorn. aie socrer arse 60, 000 60, 000 LO DALS serene ac 441,850 386, 180 


Assistance to Students.—Under the Youth Training Division of the 
Vocational Training Agreement with each province, assistance may be provided 
for nurses-in-training at hospitals and for university students in courses leading to 
a degree who have good academic standing but who, without financial assistance, 
cannot continue training. At the discretion of the provincial authorities, assistance 
may be given in the form of a grant or loan, or a combination of the two. 

The value of Federal Government assistance for such purposes may be assessed 


from the following approximate amounts paid to the provinces during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1952:— 


Province Amount Province Amount 
$ $ 

Newfoundland ).c.te sce cosa cts 6, 900 Manitobains itinconee acne en bee 5,000 
Prince Edward Island.......... 2,348 Saskatchewane.cn.s sac aoa 19, 654 
NovatSeotiaac.: se cttt ec. et 7, 203 Alberta Gag oc icsineete oat 12, 867 
New. Brunswick s.mie.ae bones 11, 967 British Columbias; teas cscs 29, 866 
Quebechties: i ok.dints schoo 78, 297 
ONTtATIO bee Gees arte aoe kere 60, 000 NOTAR 2% 2. Boome eens 234, 637 


Financial help was given to 564 nurses-in-training and 2,819 students at uni- 
versities. Included in the total number of university students were 862 taking 
courses in medicine, 97 in dentistry, 602 in applied science and engineering, 59 in 
agriculture and 803 in arts and science. Total federal payments in the past 13 
years, amounting to $2,318,457, have assisted 26,674 students. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Canadian Vocational 
Training Annual Report 1951-52. 
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Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements are in effect with 
all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec. Of the 
trades designated under the provincial Acts, emphasis is being given to the building 
and construction trades. In some provinces, certain categories of apprentices are 
given full-time training of a practical as well as a technical nature for a period of one 
to three months each year. For other categories, part-time training is given either 
in afternoon or evening classes for about seven months of the year. Provision is 
made with employers for adequate supervision of apprentices working on the job 
by the appointment of instructor-supervisors who instruct full-time classes for 
six to eight months and supervise for the remaining part of the year. Use is also 
made of trade advisory committees. Costs are shared equally by the province 
concerned and the Federal Government. At Mar. 31, 1952, the total number of 
apprentices registered was 11,031 in the seven provinces having agreements with 
the Federal Government. 


Federal Government allotments made for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, and 
claims paid (including commitments from previous years) to Apr. 30, 1952, to the 
different provinces, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia........ 40, 000 23,368 Saskatchewan...... 45, 000 40, 234 
New Brunswick.... 40,000 23,475 ATI perta ces yee 161, 000 158, 112 
ORTATIO best hese 200, 000 197,781 British Columbia... 28,500 : 
Manitobawsscc ts. 45,500 43,798 
SEOTAES 0.5 ee 560, 000 494, 403 


Training of Unemployed Persons.—The Canadian Vocational Training 
and Co-ordination Act provides for the training of unemployed persons in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits. | An amendment passed in 1948 extends the 
provisions to include those not in receipt of unemployment insurance benefits. 
The schedule covering the training of unemployed persons was accepted by all 
provinces, but training has not been carried out in N ewfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec or Ontario, the need for it not having arisen. Approved costs 
are shared equally by the province concerned and the Federal Government, the 
province recommending to the Federal Minister of Labour the scale of training 
allowances that should be paid. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, approximately 133,489 days’ training was 
given to 1,191 individuals, nearly all of whom were in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. At the end of that year, 583 were under 
training. The largest enrolment was in classes for nurses’ aides. No training under 
this schedule was given for the designated apprentice trades. 


Federal Government allotments to the different provinces for this type of 
training for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, together with claims paid (including 
commitments from previous years) to Apr. 30, 1952, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia........ 100,000 82, 244 Saskatchewan...... 31,000 30,017 
New Brunswick.... 38,000 36, 699 Albertarecacs once 60, 000 50, 060 
PIUSD OC? si, kos bores siate 14,000 13,503 British Columbia... 10,000 7,608 
Manitoba........... 25, 000 16, 749 


ERODALSwis'.oniges 278, 000 236, 881 
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Assistance for Vocational Schools.—A ten-year agreement for vocational 
school assistance was signed in 1945 by nine provinces and, in 1950, an agreement 
was made with Newfoundland. The following payments are made by the Federal] 
Government:— 


(1) An annual grant of $10,000 to each province; 


(2) an annual allotment of $1,965,800 distributed among the ten provinces in accordance 
with the number of young persons in each province in the age-group 15-19 years; 


(3) a special allotment of $10,292,250 to be used for capital expenditure for building 
and equipment and to be distributed among the provinces on the same basis as the 
annual allotment. Allotments provided for Newfoundland amount to $65,800 for 
annual operation and $292,250 for capital expenditure. 

All federal allotments, except the annual grant under item (1), must be matched 


by an expenditure of equal amount by the provincial government concerned. 


The assistance given by this agreement has resulted in marked expansion of 
vocational training across the country. Federal approval has been given to 120 
vocational building projects consisting of new schools or vocational additions to 
existing schools. Of these, 98 were completed by Mar. 31, 1952, and 8 were under 
construction. Provision has been made for young people in rural areas of facilities 
for training in homemaking and related subjects, vocational agriculture and farm 
mechanics. Since the beginning of the agreement, total federal payments under 
the annual allotment have amounted to approximately $12,790,788 and capital 
payments for buildings and equipment to about $8,090,027. Federal annual and 
capital allotments to each province, together with the amount of claims paid during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, were as follows:— 


Special 
Province Annual Allotment Capital Allotment 
(Building and Equipment) 
Allotment Payment Allotment Payment 
$ $ $ $ 
INewfoundlang. eens sca ee sais hie 65, 800 49,228 292, 250 _— 
Prince Edward Island............+. 25,700 25,990 82, 000 6, 403 
INOVa SCObiAte «teem erietc cette cclarsa cs 106, 400 172, 263 504, 300 21,944 
News Brunswitkacntitiecceecieclsle c's 92,700 92, 700 433, 000 60, 234 
Bits NAO HOB EER ORNS Sy tape eats Ma ae 609, 400 679,368 3, 139, 400 117, 689 
Ontario eee eh cieisle se sintsiers 589, 000 589, 000 3,031, 500 471,971 
IMamisObale cts Bene amtiiee sie demir abete 135, 300 147, 824 656, 000 34,531 
Saskatchewankes tiese. open lueeieas 173, 900 212, 706 858, 200 135, 249 
Albertarces ct oan 14 ecole ren tere lees 143, 800 143, 800 700, 200 8,178 
Britisis Coluber elem ee diecisrte 123, 800 195, 420 595, 400 1,316 
ASOTMES Rtas ictob ution fieeioroet - . 2,065, 800 2,308, 299 10, 292, 250 857,51 


1 Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 


Training, of Military Personnel.—Provision is made for the training of 
service tradesmen in such categories as might be requested by the Department of 
National Defence and for whom the provincial governments have the necessary 
training facilities. Training during 1951-62 was on a comparatively small scale, 
with an enrolment of 649 trainees in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The greater part of the training 
was given to driver-mechanics, motor-vehicle mechanics and electrical mechanics 
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for the Army. The cost of this type of training is paid solely by the Federal 
Government. Allotments made for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, and claims 
paid (including commitments from previous years) to Apr. 30, 1952, were as 
follows:— 


- Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ 
News Brunwywiok—A We Yeon hea sexi cen S cde eck 16,000 12,129 
Aaa § Oe oe Eee, a Oe he eee ee Oe? Ea 15,000 12,719 
SPL ONO TAS PONCE, Oe Ge oy os ch enc a, ce 6, 000 5,586 
Manitoba—Army..... Pe Sronere re aie. e veces eames AAS aia Fav eet 17,000 15, 902 
Sasa rchowan—ARAIVa. ... tees. cy ak. ce Reds ce en eek 328 366! 
OUEST 3g Fh Rg ese ine Mae Nan aie ee ies 55, 000 46, 804 
POPALRT le oto lic « paisckh wae Eitas do Pree 109, 328 93, 506 


1 Includes $48 given for training prior to this fiscal year. 


Training of Workers for Defence Industries.—Under an Order in Council 
dated June 15, 1951, agreements have been entered into with the provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia under 
which special classes for the training of workers in defence industries have been 
established. Such classes have been organized in aircraft sheet-metal work, machine 
shop practice and machine tool operations, welding and drafting. Industrial 
establishments are being encouraged to organize and operate plant-training pro- 
grams and special pre-employment classes may be set up to meet any general need 
that may develop. Federal Government allotments and payments made for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1952, were as follows:— 


Province Allotment Payment 
$ $ 
DNOY OD SOOM E Leo or eco oh ote ee ee eiieteo oe We Leeks 35, 000 32,227 
Re aha DTG GA alah gael penal kee Ei Mio nde pe siege A eB bal deatSe 17,000 13,026 
Cite beni. Pea re ror ask fates da ces ec Se hel Rae 15,000 _ 
OME RTIO rts a Stay) ial estan de ee siwtaserad, LEA tes cee 50, 000 12,096 
DSRNA eee a a ce hak Pa ees Si ae Ee Fy, <b 15, 000 3, 234 
Bettie OUI Did. Pk eae foe ee od cad ok a2 fe Che 10,000 — 
SLOTALB Sots tl) Sake aah Pek Se 142,000 60, 584 


ooo _- 


Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
other government authorities, departmental correspondents and from press reports. 


74570—47 
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37.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1949-52 
(Includes Newfoundland since Apr. 1, 1949) 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry |] 
1949 1950 1951 1952P 1949 1950 1951 1952p 
A priculturesass cerita ols seareaet ore 118 60 102 102 8-5 4-7 7-2 7-1 
EGegitge vice rcace eat cae tes ee erates 145 160 181 174 10-5 12-5 12-8 12-2 
Fishing and trapping: ......4.5.... 33 42 21 21 2:4 3:3 1-5 1:5 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and _ 

GRC IMAC Me cee arons nt ous oaue 203 173 191 209 14-7 13-6 13:5 14-6 
Manufacturing.....2..0 ac + turds eesctes 250 247 232 231 18-1 19-3 16-4 16-2 
Constructions seiner Sk caret 152 160 215 245 11-0 12-5 15-2 17-2 
Electric light and power.......... 42 62 31 43 3-0 4-9 2-2 3-0 
Transportation and public utilities. . 257 199 243 250 18-5 15-6 17-2 17-5 
Trades. See cee sore cen tices 44 54 53 47 3-2 4-2 3-7 3°3 
Finance sh cescue ee cease eee one ates 2 — 5 1 0-1 — 0-3 0-1 
Servicestetc cote tee doce sere or 133 120 141 105 9-6 9-4 10-0 7:3 
Unclassified $8...c sect cont weet 6 — — — 0-4 = — — 

Totalscg.ccc ee ee 1,385 | 1,277 | 1,415 | 1,428 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 


we 


_ Causes of Industrial Fatalities.—Preliminary figures indicate that, during 
1952, 391 fatal accidents to gainfully employed persons were the result of these 
persons being struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles and other objects; 
within this group 70 deaths were caused by falling trees and branches, 46 by objects 
falling in mines and quarries and 42 by automobiles and trucks. Collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 338 deaths; automobiles or trucks were 
involved in 142 of these cases, water craft in 64, tractors or loadmobiles in 51, steam 
railways in 43, and aircraft in 29, Falls to different levels caused 115 deaths in- 
cluding 78 resulting from falls into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours. Deaths of 32 
workers were caused by falls from scaffolds and stagings, 27 by falls from buildings, 
roofs and towers and 20 by falls from ladders and stairs. Workers who died as a 
result of exposure to or contact with electricity numbered 60. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to 
a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a 
specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a 
stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system 
of collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of compensation, 
each Act provides for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which 
employers are required to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Board in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to 
whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his employer for injury 
from an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, 
railway and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are indi- 
vidually liable for compensation as determined by the Board, and pay a proportion 
of the expenses of administration. A federal Act provides for compensation for 
accidents to Federal Government employees according to the conditions laid down 
by the Act of the province in which the accident occurs. Seamen who are not under 
a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 1946. 


_ _* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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In all provinces, free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Com- 
pensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, 
lead, mercury and phosphorus, and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. 
Other diseases compensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope 
but, in general, they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, 
transportation and communications and the operation of public utilities. Under- 
takings in which not more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed 
may be excluded, except in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, except those of Saskatchewan and Alberta, if a 
workman is disabled from earning full wages for fewer than a stated number of days, 
usually called the “waiting period”, he cannot recover compensation for the period of 
his disability or, in Manitoba and British Columbia, for the first three days of his 
_ disability. Where the disability continues beyond the required number of days, 
compensation is payable from the date of the accident. Medical aid is always paid 
from the date of the accident. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, the waiting period 
is one day, that is, compensation is not payable when the workman is off work only 
for the day on which the accident occurs. When he is disabled for any longer time, 
compensation begins from the day following the accident. Compensation in fatal 
cases is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses: $250 in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $200 in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, $175 in 
Quebec, and $150 in Prince Edward Island. In seven provinces a further sum is 
allowed for transporting the workman’s body. 


To a widow or invalid widower (or to a foster mother as long as the children 
are under the age limit): a monthly payment of $75 in Ontario and British Columbia, 
$60 in Saskatchewan, $50 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, and of $45 in Quebec. In addition, a 
lump sum of $200 is paid in Ontario and of $100 in all other provinces. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation: 
a monthly payment of $25 in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, $20 in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, $12.50 in Prince Edward Island, $12 in 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick, and $10 in Quebec. 


For each orphan child: a monthly payment of $35 in Ontario, $30 in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $25 in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Alberta (in Alberta, a further amount, not exceeding 
$10 a month, may be given at the discretion of the Board), $20 in Newfoundland, 
and $15 in Quebec, with a maximum of $100 a month to any one family in Prince 
Edward Island and of $120 in Nova Scotia. 


Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 years in seven provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensa- 
tion to the age of 18 years if it is considered desirable to continue a child’s education. 
In Quebec, the age limit is 18 years and in New Brunswick and British Columbia, 
compensation is paid to the age of 18 years if a child is regularly attending school. 
In New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, while the other provinces 
make payments only for the length of time the Board considers that the workman 
would have contributed to their support. 
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Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecu- 
niary loss but the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is limited 
to $100 in Ontario, $85 in Alberta, $75 in British Columbia, $60 in Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba, and $45 in Prince Edward Island. In British Columbia, if a work- 
man leaves dependent parents as well as a widow or orphans, the maximum payable 
to a parent or parents is $75 a month. Compensation to dependants other than 
‘consort or children is continued only for such time as the Board considers that the 
workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the 
total amount of benefits payable to all dependants in case of the death of the work- 
man. In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the maximum is two- 
thirds of the workman’s earnings, in Quebec and Manitoba 70 p.c., and in Prince 
Edward Island 75 p.c. In Ontario and Saskatchewan, the average earnings are 
the maximum amount payable. 


Irrespective of the workman’s earnings, however, compensation may not fall 
below certain minimum monthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort 
and one child in Quebec is $55 a month or $65 if there is more than one child; in ~ 
Manitoba, the minimum is $70 if there is a consort and one child and $90 if there 
is more than one child; in Saskatchewan, the minimum is $85 a month to a consort 
and child and $100 if there are more children. In Newfoundland, a widow must 
receive at least $50 a month with a further payment of $12 for each child under 
16 years of age unless the total exceeds $100. In Ontario, the minimum payable to 
a widow is $75 a month with a further Pee of $25 for each child, up to but not 
exceeding $150 a month. 


Compensation for total disablement in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is a periodical payment for the duration of the disability equal to 663 
p.c. of average earnings; in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia, the rate is 
70 p.c. of earnings; and in Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 75 p.c. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid 
for a permanent total disability. The minimum is $15 a week in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia, $20 in Saskatchewan, and $25 in 
Alberta. In Newfoundland, the minimum is $65 a month, in Nova Scotia, $85 
a month, and in Ontario, $100 a month. If, however, average earnings are less than 
these minima, the amount of the earnings is paid in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial disablement, compensation in most pro- 
vinces is a percentage of the difference in earnings before and after the accident, 
the percentage rate being the same as in total disablement. In New Brunswick 
and Alberta, the amount is determined by the Board according to the diminution of 
earning capacity. In all provinces except British Columbia, if the impairment of 
earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $4,000 a 
year in Ontario and Saskatchewan, $3,600 in British Columbia, $3,000 in Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta, and $2,500 in 
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Prince Edward Island. If the workman’s earnings at the time of the accident are 
not considered a proper basis for compensation, the Board may use as a basis the 
average earnings of another person in the same grade of work. Compensation 
paid workmen under 21 years of age may be raised later, if it appears that their 
earning power would have increased had the injury not occurred. Workmen’s 
compensation statistics for the different provinces are not on a comparable basis 
and are thus presented separately in Tables 38 to 46. 


Operations of the Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Board.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations on 
Apr. 1, 1951. During the period Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1951, $188,603 was paid for 
compensation with an estimated $370,219 required for outstanding claims; the total 
compensation for the first nine months, paid and outstanding, was therefore $558,822. 
The amount paid for medical aid was $70,869 and it was estimated that the same 
amount would be required to complete payment for medical aid claims, making a 
total of $141,738. The number of claims reported was 6,228, 


During 1952, payments for compensation other than pensions amounted to 
$355,689 and for medical service, $112,301. It was estimated that an additional 
$1,126,037 would be required for the payment of outstanding claims in these two 
categories. The number of claims reported and compensated in 1952 was 8,766. 


38.—Operations of the Prince Edward Island Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1949-52 
ee 
, : : Claims 
Year Compensation] Medical Aid Total Reported 
$ $ $ No. 

MOB UE feel des a coh. BYE REIS Us eo ozo tee 13,100 5,984 19, 084 249 
8 TERR apie leg lame al ai alma aa 43, 523 21,455 64,978 890 
son aS EE a aladdin eS ab Se ES © 62,204 25,939 88, 143 878 
RMR rite ese Fe ne Shae end boasts 66,130 19, 560 85,690 780 


1 Figures for 1949 cover the first six months of operation of the Board. 


39.—Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 


Nortre.—Estimates for outstanding claims are notincluded. Statistics for 1917-42 are given in previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


a ee ee A 


Year Compensation| Medical Aid Total pies aA 
$ $ $ No 
IN ee ciate SS 200 de 8 oS BOG. 2,897,718 196,511 3,094, 229 16,926 
MM ie coves SAE SS es SE Uh ae ed. 2,693, 483 185, 392 2,878, 875 19,027 
Ms fe 3 Ba, ee Ns. hea EL. 1,243,148 207,000 1, 450, 148 18,396 
EE CR alt nl OR ee nae aN Sa oe 1,181,207 194,912 1,376,119 19, 496 
Es ES Pi Son ou rage 1,074, 399 151, 896 1,226,295 18, 890 
MEME 5, EPs Roe.) oR ke 1, 054, 654 168, 403 1,223, 057 19,741 
SEE RS PS EE RRs nen SoC RS 1,097, 846 171, 082 1,268, 928 19, 423 
EES tate SI a iret ee 1,316, 737 335, 194 1,651, 932 15, 840 
ee Oe Sc eos fie 1, 298, 363 351, 686 1,650, 049 16,601 
ea A ct 1, 357, 622 372,416 1,730, 038 17,917 
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49. Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 


Norz.—Statistics for 1920-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


Fatal Medical Aid 
Weekly | Permanent ; : 

Year Com- Partial Rasen Reserve . pi ey Heep a 
pensation | Disability Expenses P ee : Trans- Nursing 

portation Service 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OAS ee eet 486, 304 113.382 2,900 94,414 115,121 82, 266 
1Q44 AT ee 658, 666 388, 992 2,624 142,921 125,116 94, 809 
1945 pas rene 772,210 141,998 3,392 142, 624. 125,300 102,256 
TGAG See eeeee 776, 646 186, 638 S25 153, 702 152,102 101,753 
OAT Eee ae 834,738 244, 676 3,514 230, 460 168, 650 136, 140 
1945 sree ae 814, 419 229,341 3, 879 200, 227 179,360 135,360 
1940/9 sane en 680, 138 323, 799 2,450 133, 844 183, 208 143,350 
T1950 Aner’ 637, 768 320,772 3,550 191,923 188, 785 153, 238 
1951S Ace ae 737, 283 318, 332 3,600 171,401 184, 629 165, 160 
1952 teen. pare 600, 895 146,742 4,788 155,007 112,635 117,340 


1 Not reported. | 


Permanent 
Total 
Disability 
Reserve 


41.— Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1943-52 


Nors.—Statistics for 1928-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Claims Com- Medical 
Year Schedules pensation Aid 
1 and 2 Schedule 1 Schedule 1 
No. $ $ 
LOS Sa ree BE eae rhe oe aus ects rareta ote, a tema Carmaovem icone ameter a teen 90, 564 6, 462,259 1,389,008 
i Oye een pat Nyce es et 87 pie 8 ROT Ay ate Renee eater RA I TN MRO NEL Te es 84,308 7,012,031 1,414, 138 
LAR a re GS ass SETA DD ne eas ese cena wands ested el atctavel nce 82,724 7,737,865 1, 458, 809 
TO AG ate. Pe scene haat erie atta tess octal doitnusee safe Chensnaiejaraia’ s eppite 90,900 8,595, 754 1, 663, 587 
IU file aap Pc meinen tae Sderot 0 enc ORL aPC REC GAAS OK 96,135 9,774,008 1,836, 483 
TGA Rie eet esse feet de lave  Auatehale ote nener aes open tennatane pola emntat storey oles 93, 028 9,208, 381 2,001, 929 
1 OAD Peeler 5s en ern bcs, retina x ath aycong ope eee tee aoneoars Makan 85, 040 9,342,925 1,960,395 
LOB Oeste ee Ry I bev ta aie os Sakae hers aos eee etomteah ete eaten cet 86, 246 9,241,226 2,080, 876 
LOH er Se hs ahen enehae orm ees arnt chee es sekee hors cuatons Mattern eet 95,930 10, 838, 436° 27510;0L15 
B20 agi ee Hoa prs Te aa tp SCRE Rm va care etna NIRS tay Seu saaneS Feo Mtr Cg Gi 2 97,177 12,337, 9587 2,538, 268 
Dehn eS Sap ayers akc ee SRE i ae OS i ee ee 
42.—Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 
Nore.—Statistics for 1915-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 
Benefits Awarded 
Wee Schedule 1 Schedule 21! Accidents 
and Crown Total Reported 
Com- Medical Com- Benefits 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ $ No. 
1943 Reta ecmctcutoyonkls saeaeke Rit ete ehs 6,932,198 1,948, 048 2,264, 507 11, 144, 753 131, 458 
PQA are ES Fra tet eiecaiers sth eerie ee 8,317,960 1, 888, 846 2,278,793 12, 485, 599 123, 820 
OBR atic 5 Sena Hak Pit iac trace meliap siete 8,690, 344 1, 889, 830 2,555, 764 13,135,938 118, 220 
VOAGR ah Sie ae ora a eres a ee 11,797,877 2,358, 949 2,345, 197 16, 502, 023 138,570 
LOTS Oe RRS et ee aes 12,412,296 2,735,271 2,613,175 17, 760,742 168, 767 
POUCH AE Arete Be eek Satan BAe 15,272, 487 4,082,032 4,355, 763 23, 710, 282 179, 811 
LOCOS RS eae ee Neos ues 11,346,994 4,719,512 2,961, 844 19,028,350 179, 894 
LOGO). 228-5. incites a Se eee aes seh 125323,631 4,943,899 3,219, 866 20, 487,396 182,144 
1Q5Le Sas Oe ie Bice end ooh 15, 449, 742 5,756,311 3,793,466 24, 999, 520 202,645 
LOG DSP hae eter? | i pee 17,975, 437 6,801, 195 4,250, 645 27,027,277 209,974 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 
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43.—Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 


Nore.—Statistics for 1917-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


0888S oS 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year = Com- 
Compensation| Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. 

TES ES ae FORE ey re aa ae a 1,386, 104 240, 492 1,626, 596 13,948 
Oo RIE a oe bce ane eget a ae en 1,379, 142 225,088 1,604, 230 16,229 
Coit, Ae Seca Ra CSS BS eden een he Ser eaaiae ip 1,353, 094 211, 125 1,564, 219 16,196 
CEES ES ERAS Se ad 17 de eee 1,414, 829 264, 742 1,679,571 14,795 
RUMEN Ta: tonto nthe Ae ead cds cores cee ke 1,489, 275 295,295 1,734,570 15,746 
Le Ue TRE SSE OE de te a oe a 1,684,309 347, 782 2,032,091 16,783 
UNLESS RRR? a 2 eet Coat etnias ae 1, 671, 686 361, 033 2,032,720 17,125 
Pe ety aie ats SMCTA ite he ec eel ke 1,682,574 365, 686 2,048, 261 16,513 
JD a RRR Ro ROR ai UR eh ee Gai ee 1,641, 093 434, 436 2,075, 529 20,4411 
RRS AR a a8 oe iin ae eae 2,115,498 488,161 2,603, 660 21,113 ° 


a ee 


1 Accidents reported. 


| 44.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 


Nore.—Statistics for 1930-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year ——————] +‘ Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $. $ No. 

NOTES <a yal OT RT Se 676, 592 138,355 814, 947 6,921 
1944..... Cock: SOE aE PA Te oie 853, 022 156, 594 1,009, 616 7,702 
Ue ie emt eee aan EEN ai ia SEER ty. 800, 516 176,697 977,213 7,509 
UTES Sane Sito ara Pea Rea te OO IRs Sct 1,175,704 207,129 1,382, 833 9,509 
BRS te ar ee ee ee an a 1,550, 635 238, 257 1,788, 893 11, 860 
oh CGR as SA age Sa mg 1,577,081 294, 261 1,871,342 11,944 
OE ESS AED aegis e d re 1,588, 969 306, 271 1, 895, 240 10, 830 
eg ARES era Bactinsh lea Rinbtbile Sian) ORE 1,804, 606 380, 512 2,185,118 12,944 
IIB = sy ech aie Re a ee a ene Aa 1,700,302 426, 703 2,127,005 13, 6761 
LEE are Es oe ERE Bale SCN Sey PR AO eagi sg d 2,374, 747 469, 391 2,844,138 » 16,350 


ye Ea Ra ee Se ee eS 


1 Claims reported. 
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Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 


Nore. — Statistics for 1921-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 
Amounts shown do not include sums transferred to pension fund, administration expenses, nor sums set 
aside to cover estimated liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include cases for medical aid only. 


ae Benefits Awarded A cridente psooiients 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total Reported pensated 

$ $ $ No. No 
Tigges ie ae Sone Smee pear st 816,493 | 368, 299 1,184,792 19,700 7,602 
Pee eae as eed feeb sae 498, 303 234,708 733, 011 19, 286 7,988 
[OE ot ae aes fet, Shik. clos eee 517,879 249, 639 767,518 19,154 8,891 
OS™ eR ee 634,725 304, 828 939, 553 23, 068 10,751 
Io Ten oa eek aes 721, 226 365, 778 1, 087, 004 25, 864 11,632 
Re ee Sk cai 858, 116 441,735 1,299, 851 28, 557 12,253 
MeO eS oc. Re Soetiin Soeehe srs eae wae 1,110,324 572,571 1,682,895 32,396 13, 213 
RS ae oF PS eat es 1,085,159 595,144 1, 680,303 33,000 13, 397 
Pee ie rd 1,158, 684 670, 885 1,829,569 35, 804 13,370 
og Aas pia ee oon Peas 1,497, 452 742,983 2,240, 435 39,520 15,625 
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46.—Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1943-52 
Nore.—Statistics for 1917-42 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


ee en ee 
a 


Benefits Awarded 


Year a ac roe ee Ae Seder. ER FA Claims 
Compensation| Medical Aid Total (gross) 
FS $ $ No. 

TQ ASS oes ce dis Stra Bets, Beier si orsis lets, atetiotehegede ke caveats 7,344, 122 1,184, 253 8,528,375 68,635 
DOB: Ry seins ls vara atone oe eta eeateratel al teem oan oer ere ane 8,031,613 1,182, 236 9, 213, 849 60, 463 
NQAS Be wis ssi c lassi teee oteeta as lever tena bioetan «tain olets 8,047, 679 1,115,513 9,163,192 55, 584 
VOAG Ree Fake st vROes shor tes) hotels tatere ts ter syrceteuelsrerss bei 8,413, 654 1,353, 596 9, 767, 250 59, 947 
AGATE RAs Seiten MR ecco scloe els pteiiee seer 9,390, 825 1,756, 758 11, 147, 583 75,018 
PQA RR Were sys tet ree aftece st steno ie taror a auotetaene soles 10, 202, 450 2,270,329 12, 472,780 -74, 064 
NAD ee hits eRe eerie rete alas nia iahone sie yereteraraborene 10, 764, 950 2,363, 290 13,128,241 69, 252 
1 GEO ee aia ores matteo ie hclnteta oto celeteleteteerersiela as care 12: 164, 699 2,648, 484 14, 813, 184 71,504 
js) Re Re ears 2, Gk Berea ets eon a eS 11, 451, 445 2,939,923 14, 391,369 76,698 
LORD ae or oti en ete eee a aie, eee Mineo ieess 12,902,019 3,373, 441 16, 275, 460 77,943 


Section 8.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada 
are compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 47 gives figures for the principal 
industrial groups. The second column shows the number of workers affected by 
agreements extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Sect. 1, 
ss. 2, p. 689). Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements 
under this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in the third column, A more 
detailed table and studies of agreements in certain industries are available from the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


47.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements, by Industry, 1951 


ec i a eT 
oe Se Sa a SA aa 


Agreements 
Agreements Extended 
Industrial Group Sabie ans C Andee Total! 


in Column 2)|} Agreement 
Act, Quebec |} 


; No No. No 
Agriculture............ het 2 aaa Ne teats alerted eacee wars Sen sate Maree at — a -- 
BODeStryo iia ste. heels Ser eeslage Seat stapetas herorstaceTasoiexess) sveye enat ze 61, 047 _ 61, 047 
Wis hair) gore ii Re oles the iid ere acted btege ee 8,965 — 8,965 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells..... 61,836 40 61,876 
Nietalinnining eset tie resi asters iets terete alana ie re rel ses or ear fae at 31,161 — 31,161 
Hielstee tare seas a Teen iby ern e ere seh ee Meter cie cere meetin s 22,246 — 22,246 
INOnsmMetalemining ee ee mere oe oislcw etaitne ie err hier a wterate 6, 462 40 6, 502 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits..............eeeeeee eee eeees 1,967 — 1,967 
Ma nuftacetrim tes 2 orc sci vcieies scorn te crotetore eeteinroters overs oles 604,344 84,212 654, 280 
Mood and DeVeraces aa ie ccc is oreies wie cies Bie lole eis ersieis lolol oiwiets oral “67,775 1, 887 59, 662 
TLODACCOsPLOGCUCUSy sails satel orsietave sie eine ietele closers sree eccte's micee= 5, 878 — 5, 878 
Rubbersproductseance cs aistruitt osleteiree pee sre teretets archer seeoro ans 15,061 — 15, 061 
Leather productsssiseses sees tec er one ecco asses 10, 233 14, 047 20, 428 
Textile products (except clothing)..............2e-++seeee- 44,140 1,474 ~ 45,110 
Clothing “(textile and fur) > scenes oe tcc oe oxsttig eto emcee 46, 628 37, 052 64, 227 
Wiodd product 2 iis iienoloscow ne oh tee atiase dau in oars isa a bie Oe 47,416 4,912 51, 256 
Ramer prodiets tic sacircite iit stele oie late sheredo tate aaa) ciel eicisue ae 61,025 3,139 61, 750 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .............+--- 19, 448 6,995 23,512 
Troncand steel*productsangec eerie oa cree isle’ chee sinete sos ioleterare areas 99, 789 2, 332 100, 855 
Transportation equipment..:...........0. see e eee ee eee ess 79,267 9, 667 87, 439 
Non-ferrous metal products. ...........ccecccccsseccecrers 29,108 529 29, 637 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............00eeeeeee eens 39, 968 _— 39, 968 
Non-metallic mineral products............cceeeeeeeeeecees 15, 485 889 16,374 
Products of petroleum and Ccoal................seeeeeeeeess 7,753 _— 7,753 
Ghemicaliproducts*<.5.0) cite sek erat ieee isis sakes oie 18, 820 1,289 18,820 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............-e++0+: 6, 550 _ 6,550 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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47.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements, by Industry, 1951—concluded 


Agreements 
i igang ig 
: other than under 
Industrial Group those Collective Total! 
in Column 2) | Agreement 
Act, Quebec 
No. No. No. 

SRM URENOURUIR Sc ati een. Tcok cn Lk Cae = Sect wc ev vers Ke 65,523 104,165 168, 092 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... Wage ss 296, 626 8,238 297,077 
MIE POLEALION sic a5 cis cc. ois GEE sh caehlolonteh, cn ct dtuvwdle ueaas 254, 285 8,238 254, 736 
RUMOR ester? 21 Avy hts eeert ce Sohne, Aaa ae av dnelass toils Baal eeeao BS 2,607 — 2,607 
RVOAD UNUM CA LION ® cikoghecn ch TERT cots See ee ae oS Se 39,734 — 39,734 
Public Utility Operations.............................000- 30,139 — 30,139 
PRIEMKA OER URV cerelebic ly Sete vie inc ie ae Ct esr AM Ghia wSown webu 32,573 11,873 43, 460 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................... 990 — 990 
SORNICO Rep ter ice ch een ha kal hin, gre tae visio Bis eee ere 83, 618 9,898 91,437 
WTS EN SS RE iLO IRD coy i athe bar Ow CaaS 1,245, 661 218, 426 1,417,363 


1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 are eliminated from these totals. 


Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada* 


At the beginning of 1953 there were 1,219,714 labour union members in Canada, 
an increase of 6-4 p.c. over the figure for the previous year. The majority of the 
unions in Canada are affiliated with a central labour congress and their membership 
is listed in Table 50. In addition, each of the three largest congresses is discussed 
below. 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. — The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada is the oldest of the central labour organizations in Canada. After the 
disbanding of the Canadian Labour Union, which had drawn together local unions 
in Ontario from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 
1883, when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local 
unions and plans were made to establish a national organization which was formally 
set up in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada at the present time 
are “international” trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, a number of Canadian or “‘national’’ unions and 
a number of directly charted labour unions. 


Canadian Congress of Labour.—This Congress was organized in September, 
1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches 
of those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. The Canadian Congress includes among its 
members a number of unions to which it has granted charters. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic unions 
in Canada date from 1901. In 1921, these local Catholic syndicates, grouped as far 
as possible into federations according to industry, formed a central organization, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


* Information concerning unions is published in the Department of Labour annual publication, Labour 
Organization in Canada. 
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48.—Membership of Labour Unions in Canada, 1918-53 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No. No. No. 

IGIS AR es. 3 eae 248, 887 LOSOCE Re Ree. phan 322,449 1942 ie tee eee 578,380 
LSID rc aa eee 378, 047 Uo a cae ORS Sans tha 310,544 94S a cee eee 664, 533 
1920 ree eitns ers 373, 842 1932. eae 283, 096 1944 Sono ao s eare stones 724, 188 
LOZ Ree ae ie 313, 320 LOR GO esas ere ee ce ee 285, 720 1045 oo aes ee ee 711,117 
1022 oe Pecks ea te aie 276,621 d 82 SY: Maat aenhd 5, DS aR ae oe 281,274 TO 4G Aa che eee 831,697 
VOB PAE ce Ao ee 278,092 MOSS S24 sees eee 280,648 LOE EES tk ome ee oa 912,124 
1920 ADR i rtse. en 260, 643 WORG = See ea ay oc es 322,746 LOSS ee Le anes 977,594 
[ODD F. RRS sek ia. ets 271, 064 th) 97 Ree pacer Le oe 383, 492 1949 8 ses es es eee 1,005,639 
T92ZGR eRe aonvaion nhs 274, 604 HOS Sins ace noses 381,645 SS 
OD AA Ma ti cele ten 290, 282 1G80 wt Neh decuaen arn ae 358, 967 1951 eo oeo eke ee 1,028,521 
1928 Res lee bee 3800, 602 NOAO saantcees eeu es 362, 223 1952.) RE Ree 1,146,121 
192OR Ses ost aes 319,476 OA Se Aes eee ae 461,681 19DS Heed So eek s cee ee LO 


1 Figures for 1949 and previous years are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 


49.— Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada, as at Jan. 1, 1952 and 1953 


Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1953 
Organization HY 
Branches eae Branches soe. 
No No No. N o 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.............+. 3, 169 522, 965 3,318 558, 722 

American Federation of Labour only....:...........+- 61 9,555 61 10, 524 

Canadian: Congress; of daa bourse cas se: ote sone ee alco eRy 330,778 1,414 352, 538 

Congress of Industrial Organizations only............. 8 2,000 9 3,000 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour...... 457 89,013 * 451 104, 486 

International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)... 387 41,385 389 41,751 
Unaffiliated international, national, regional and 

LoGaltinlOnGatiah see rsties Ser bias cleat wisi as 633 150, 425 593 148, 693 

Totalsiis (tac bs PER BSE ones 6,052 1,146,121 6,235 1,219,714 


50.—Labour Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at 
Jan. 1, 1952 and 1953 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1952 1953 
No. No. 
International Unions 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International 
Union;United (C1O:CEL) BaF. Pele ee Fo EERE es DO RNG 56, 870 57,905 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America (AFL-TLC)... 4,000 4,500 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ International Union of 
America, The:Journeymen (A BL-TLC)s, mas. Sasa. areadcsee ens ee celeeeee 1,378 1, 466 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, International 
Brotherhoods of (AF L- TLC) SRO Ret hie Sees some thine Lot eSB Seeckel the eat t, By. 7,700 10,541 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).................. 2.000 c eee 2,912. = 25 686 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, International 
Union. of: United (C1lO-CC i) aad sxe eee ce ey ee ois Aa oie doe aes 3,400 4,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America (AFL-TLC).. 4,386 4,946 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of 
gle a OS IF OD Nite ne ot Bhs Notas ie nieeieT Gite Apa Ee A ak tre Meet nw cea eA Ne oe oe 3,543 5,173 
Building Service Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC)...................... 3, 606 4,036 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)............ 45,365 52,770 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International Union, United (AFL-TLC)..... 2,009 2,613 
Chemical Workers of America, United Gas, Coke and (CIO).....................5- 2,000 3,000 
Chemical Workers’ Union, International (AFL-TLC).... 0... 00... do cies eee 7,651 10,500 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated (CIO-CCL).................0.0ceeeees 12,500 12, 500 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, The (APL-TLC)......2........csccccecesacesce as 4,265 4,246 
Communications Workers of America (CIO-CCL) -.2 2.05.0 ce ees scale aber lek eccees 2,620 2,500 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of America (AFL).... 3,300 3,300 
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50.—Labour Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at 
Jan. 1, 1952 and 1953—continued 


« 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1952 1953 
No No. 
International Unions—concluded 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, International Union of (CIO-CCL)........ 2,000 4,500 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United (Ind.)................. 26, 200 25,700 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)................0..... 17,000 20, 000 
Engineers, International Union of Operating (AFL)........... ccc ce cccecccucccuccuee 6, 389 8,560 
Fire Fighters, International Association of (AFL-TLC)............. ccc ceccceceuee 6, 000 6,574 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)..................... 2,750 3, 000 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International 
TAGE irs AANA erates Te SOE oefoM Ke Ops wk ATT Sioa Rios AE HOE wee Thee ee gee 6, 000 6, 000 
irermient Workers of America, United (AFL-TLC), e006. oS oy 1,507 1,500 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ (AFL-TLC)....................... 14, 649 15,132 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United (AFL-TLC).... 3,010 2,170 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 
ET SG Ps te ahs Neetayietantae 0 Janet - a oS al doegiate Ray Se alga cae allege 5,956 9,896 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-TLC). 9,120 10,281 
andr. Workers, International Union (AN L-TLC).. 0 5 ea. Vt ee eres 1,279 b, 202 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated (CIO-CCL)........... 0.0 ccc cccecccuccces 1,744 1,799 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of (Ind.).. 00.000. oie c cece cence cccuccecceecee 8,179 8,462 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of (Ind.)...........00.0e-0e005- 9, 880 9,798 
Longshoremen’s Association, International (AFL-TLC)........... 00.0 ccc cccececee 5, 250 6, 000 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International (CCL).................. 1, 400 1,607 
Machinists, International Association of (AFL-TLC)..........0.0cc0ccccceeeciec ee. 37, 296 44,760 
aintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)...................... 18, 000 18, 000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated (AFL-TLC). 866 1,000 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet (AFL-TLC)....................... 3,134 3, 482 
Millers, American Federation of Grain (AFL)..........0..c0ccccceucccccuecceecnccs 1,200 1,000 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of (Ind.).............,........ 30,000 30,000 
Mar irorkers or Ameries, United (CCL), 5. vic. oes feos be eke oe oo Se es 26,775 27,258 
Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International (AFL-TLC)| 8,000 5, 806 
Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Federation of (AFL-TLC).... 9,741 10,765 
Office Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC)..............cc cc ccecccccccee 2,100 2,417 
musmorkers Intemational Union (ClO-CCL)..... =... oc. . cocecc shee austen. 2,242 3, 789 
Packinghouse Workers of America, United (CIO-CCL)........................ renga 17,750 18,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC).... 5,570 §, 224 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)....................2.0005. 7,040 7,358 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the United States and 
Remmna Tonoraty ei At L- TiC )2, oo. css farvteey ore bak hk ta wae cn oe 1, 427 2,065 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the (AFL-TLC)................ 11,200 12,360 
puis on and Assistants’ Union of North America, International (AFL- ‘5 Agee 
Baan ara Sa gchaya payne say seaaPorer ean ony. caeoks DUS eels OS ace Oe a LI GF oe be 5,8 6 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)...| 29,959 30, 419 
Railroad Telegraphers, The Order of (AFL-TLC): 3. 20.0 c 02050. eos ee ce nae 8,771 9,658 
iieecead traiimen; Brotherhood of (nds). ont a eee eed e oeiwn WA boae, 21,318 21,507 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Bireete Picci’ EG eo itor coer ro nn gh enn chee pu es eee 13,146 12,338 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
iRivare ea avereye Pa) ie i Wl dla ied By XP a eipanen, seee Be ates eee oay cores alae at eae Pt eto eae 14,368 16, 282 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of (AFL-TLC)............0.00.00000 00. 25,200 26, 852 
Railway Conductors of America, Order of (Ind.)...........cceccececeusecueeecusucs 2,008 1,984 
Retail Clerks’ International Association (AFL-TLC)..........ccccccecccccucccccuce 2,440 2,923 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO-CCL)..............0.. 0.0.05. 11,000 18,500 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United (CIO-CCL)...... 10,667 10,900 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL-TLC)...................0-- 9,000 6, 200 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical (AFL-TLC).................0...-. 1,515 1,514 
Breorworkers of America, United (CIQ-CCL). 93.5.0. igacivovichn ca wie Sm fecenlau® 60,350 70, 000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 
eee er KT ot CA Bs T OC) waives kao eh ee a i a ee ea 17, 663 18,977 
mesma Workers of America, United (AF L-TLC),....2.0..0...6 Gael wecteeceseeles. 15, 000 6,000 
mextiie Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL),...... o..c..cccisccesavccarevccec sar hi Ais GOD.o| bea 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union (AFL-TLC)......... 0... ccc ccucceveceeees 4,978 5,095 
mypographical Union, International (AFL-TLC)...... 20.0... 62 ccsececsdiseueeececs 6, 354 5,976 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America (AFL-TLC)................... 2,115 1,599 
Woodworkers of America, International (CIO-CCL)..............cc0ccceeeuseeeuess 28,519 31,185 
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50.—Labour Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at 
Jan. 1, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


> Reported or 
Estimated 


Organization Membership 


1952 1953 


No. No. 


National Unions 


Association Ouvriére Canadienne, Inc. (Canadian Workers’ Association, Inc.) (Ind.)..|Incomplete| 4,000 
Bas Faconné et Circulaire, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés du (Nationa 

Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular Hosiery Workers, Inc.) (CTCC)..... 2,700 2,200 
Batiment et des Matériaux de Construction, Fédération Nationale Catholique des 

Métiers du (National Catholic Federation of Building and Construction Materials 

Tradés) (CT CC) ee te een cea ie ieee Mls a Seabee aeeten, ie ete 16,185 20, 473 
Bois Ouvré du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique de l’Industrie du 

(National Catholic Federation of the Wrought Wood Industry of Canada, Inc.) 


(CLT CC) a Ee ee er Pee re ace Cee Cnn harem Meee ttm Rik FO, rear Maneater 3, 684 3,577 
Chaussure du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la (National Federa- 

tion of Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CTCC).................... 3,600 3, 700 
Civic:Himplovees*= Hederationou(G Cleanses eee on ie ee 1,200 2,139 
Cival Service) Associationof Alberta, The (LiC@)s i) sesso oe eee ee oe 4,800 Lier PAP, 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan (TLC)..............cccccccccceeceees 3,945 4,010 
Commerce, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du (National 

Catholic Federation of Commerce Employees, Inc.) (CTCC)................... 3,000 3, 260 
Cultivateurs (Service Forestier), L’ Union Catholique des (Catholic Union of 

Harmers =Morestry pervice) (Ind), itera ets cece cere ee ee eee 3,500 2,865 
Electrical Workers, National Organization of Civic, Utility and (CCL)............ 1 1 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating (CCL)...............ecccecceees 2,500 1,800 
Express Limuployeesss brotherhood, ol-(@© Gisele ee 3,645 8, 835 
Hishermen and Adiied*Workers —Union,. United: (LIL@) >). e eee seek cri ee ee 8,373 8, 444 
Fishermen, Newfoundland Hederation-of Gind.)Sssa-. hse cnt cee ee. ek oee ee, 11, 000 9,985 
Hishermients, Protective UMOnsGNGs accent aad Seas eae 2,000 2,000 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, Federation of (TLC)................-cceeee- 2,800 2,000 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia (TLC).................200: 8,500 8,801 
Government Employees’ Association, Newfoundland (TLC)................ oie 1,100 1,378 
Imprimerie du Canada Enrg., Fédération des Métiers de |’ (Federation of Printing 

Tradesioif#@anada shee) «(CAG © eee oer. te an ae legates eer omen eee eee 3,000 3,500 
abourersiaUnion= Newloundlanda dnd) eect a ret tren en e pe eee ee 4,000 4,700 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of (TLC)......:.....ccecccccccccccecccscces 2,650 2,560 
Longshoremen’s’ Protective: Union’ (St. John’s)" (ind. )-.-. 2.0..45-. 5. oheene oo eee 2,000 2,560 
Lumbermen’s Association, Newfoundland (Ind.).................ccceccccccceccceees 8,000 6, 000 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., National Association of (TLC)................--- 1, 238 1,200 
Marine; Workers:-Kederation,. Maritime cC G@ln)res set eee eee eee 2,000 3,000 
Merchant:Service Guildiine. Canadian GLuG) 24, ee eee 1 b8L 1, 820 
Métallurgie, Fédération Nationale de la (National Metal Trades’ Federation) (CTCC)} 11,130 15,801 
Meuble, Inc., Fédération Nationale du (National Furniture Federation, Inc.) (CTCC) 1,300 800 
Miniére Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés de |’ Industrie (National Federation 

of Minmey industry -Hmployees; inGs)(© LC O)es ne me ta ee ee eae 4,125 4,607 
Municipaux du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés (National Federa- 

tion of Municipal Employees of Canada, Inc.) (CTCC)..................eee eee 4,845 EVAL? 
National Council'of Canadian Labour (Ind: e050... sone eee ae ee 3,004 5, 446 
One: Bie. Union: (Td shi 35 eke ound orate ese tte agra ye ee crear ah tea 12,658 12,320 
Postal, Hinployees Association, Canadianl(Lis@ ay ten ee ae 7,200 6,950 
Public Service Employees, National Union of (CCL)!............. 0.0. cece eee eeees 2,998 3, 000 
Pulpe et du Papier, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la (National 

Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc.) (CT'CC)....2....3.00:..52.. 00008. 9,000 12,000 


Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of (CCL).} 33,510 35, 083 


of Services; Inc.) (CTCC). 4... 222.4. -2 casiae Baer Sr tte iio; <5 Mba SE eek aepcs core 4,650 4,800 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia (CCL)................. 1, 722 2,500 
Teachers’, Federation; -Dritish. Columbia (LDC 21-0) oe oe er ee ee ones 6, 380 6,910 
Telephone Employees’ Association, Canadian (Ind.).............ccceecceacesceecees 10, 382 10, 871 
Telephone Workers of British Columbia, Federation of (Ind.)..............0.e00000- 3, 668 3, 868 
Textile, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique du (National Catholic Textile 

Hederations Ines) I( CEC Gi). sicgs gue, tana ae reer moaiglleria gene cette eta bee a 10,000 11,000 
a taftic, Mmployees’ Association: Clid:). 2 un. om akee fle te eet mths Vga mene 9,532 9,923 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Association, National (TLC)................ — 4,500 
Vétement, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de l’Industrie du (National 

Federation of Clothing Industry Workers, Inc.) (CTCC).............0..00000e- 2,890 4,300 


_1 Name of National Organization of Civic Utility and Electrical Workers (CCL) changed to National 
Union of Public Service Employees (CCL) in 1952. 
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Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts* 


Since the end of World War II, increased wages and related demands have 
constituted the central issue in the majority of stoppages. Although the cost-of- 
living index, which had reached an all-time high at Jan. 1, 1952, commenced levelling 
off and was lower by the end of the year, the time lost in disputes over wage increases 
was greater than in 1951. In 1952, this issue was responsible for 64 p.c. of the 
stoppages, involved 86 p.c. of the workers and caused 94 p.c. of the total idleness, 
compared with an average for the six-year period, 1946-51, of 57 p.c. of the stoppages, 
69 p.c. of the workers and 86 p.c. of the total loss. In 1952, causes affecting. working 
conditions accounted for under 12 p.c. of the total stoppages; union questions, 
other than for increased wages, caused under 13 p.c. of the total; and discharge 
of workers, suspensions, refusal to reinstate and employment of particular persons, 
other than in connection with union questions, were responsible for about 11 p.c. 
of the total stoppages. Sympathy strikes have been few in number since 1948 
and, in 1952, there was only one small stoppage for that reason. Pension plans 
were among the issues in five stoppages in 1952. 


Settlement of 76 of the 222 stoppages in 1952 was brought about by direct 
negotiations; provincial conciliation affected settlement in 57 cases ; civic mediation 
in two cases; 14 were referred to labour boards, commissioners and umpires; eight 
were settled by arbitration; 36 by return of workers and replacement, the latter 
being a factor in eight cases; and 22 were indefinite in result. 


* A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1951 will be found in a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette for April 1952, and for the year 1952 ina special Department of Labour report. 


51.—Summary Statistics of Strikes and Lockouts, 1943-52 


OS 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence in all Industries during the Year 


Time Loss 
Saat sf 
eginning : verage 
Year During aes Em- Workers Th Mane Days poe Estimate 
the Year|, 90 ployers | Involved . per Wage- oe of 
Lockouts Working nid per Works 
Days Worker : & 
Salary- Tavelved Time! 
Earner! ae 
No No No No. No No No p.c 

STS ete ena 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
Bunda se aS 195 199 400 75, 290 490,139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
Wh ee a 196 197 418 96,068 | 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
ple Sa 225 228 1,299 139, 474 4,516,393 1-49 82-38 0-50 
TLRS ieee ae 232 236 1,173 104, 120 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
LS Sr ia 147 154 674 42, 820 885, 793 0:27 20-68 0-09 
TLD i a 132 137 542 51, 437 1, 063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
O50) la an 158 161 345 192,153 1,389, 039 0-40 7-23 0-13 
1p ope Sa 257 259 646 102, 870 901,739 0-24 8-77 0-08 
OS te 216 222 518 120,818 2,879,955 0-76 23-84 0-29 


a a SE ee ee 


1 Based on the number of non-agricultural wage- and salary-earners in Canada. 
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a ee 
52.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1951 and 1952 
1951 1952 
ue le ae cine pe pitas) 
fe) nvolve oss fo) nvolve 
Industry Strikes Ze Strikes aoe: 
an Per- | Man- | Per- || and Per- Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- |Working | cent- || Lock- cent- | Working | cent- 
outs age Days age || outs age age 
Agriculture............... 1 1 
Doggie Ol8 Per. 6.2 AG. 2 425, 0-4 1,175} 0-1 10-0} 365,080) 12-7 
Fishing and Trapping.... 1 7-1) 114,450; 4-0 
Mining? stra. oes: 23| 19,189} 18-7} 146,969) 16-3 79 3-2 
Coal See orem aie tates 16] 14,325) 14-0 40,129 4-5 3-2 0-3 
Other era ees ae. 7| 4,864 4-7] 106,840} 11-8 4-7 2-9 
Manufacturing........... 162) 73,171) 71-1) 670,124) 74-3 112 54-1 63-0 
Vegetable foods, ete....... 6 905 0-9 6, 562 0-7 1-9 1-3 
Tobacco and liquors...... Al 5,193} 5-0) 117,900) 13-1 0-2 0-0 
Rubber and its products 

(including synthetic)..... 10| 9,264) 9-0) 48,344) 4-8 3-7 4-0 
ANIMAL [OOS eee ees 2 296} 0-3 13030), 20-4 0-3 0-0 
Boots and shoes (leather). 3 200; 0-2 1,873) 0-2 0-4 0-2 
Fur, leather and other 

animal products.......... 4 333] 0°38 6,745) 0-7 0-3 0-1 
Textiles, clothing, etc..... QS 125478) Page Dede, oO eebed 8-3 19-2 
Pulp, paper and paper pro- 

GuUcts. eee as fae ae 4 462 0-4 21,380 2-4 0-0 0-0 
Printing and publishing.... 2 66| 0-1 1,585) 0-2 1-2 1-2 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

Cu Cbs ae ot oe paren Ql. 2 417s 2-3). 285214) 3-1 19-7 24-7 
Metal products 4.20.06 62| 49,717} 48-3} 401,902) 44-6 13:3 5-8 

Herrous = Soe ee coe eee 50} 46,283) 45-0) 350,817) 38-9 12-3 5-2 

Noniferrous./...:..-+.-.: 12} 3,434) 3-3) 51,085) 5-7 1-0 0-6 
Shipbuildineses-ee: a cee 4| 1,098} 1-1}; 14,486) 1-6 4-0 4-8 
Non-metallic minerals, : ‘ 

chemicals, etc........... 8 652} 0-6 6,205} 0-7 0-5 0-6 
Miscellaneous products.... 5 95| 0-1 1,523} 0-2 0-3 1-1 

Construction............. 32] 5,867} 35-7] 68,412) 7-6 13-8 12-0 
Buildings and structures... 25| 5,585}. 5-41 67,784) 7-5 13-6 11-9 
Rat WAY ss noe Siaae ea 1 Air ay. A ae 1 ae a2 
Bridges ce ccc: Goon 1 3 aA: ‘ nae 1 Ae a 
High waves. see eee 1 ss ni ; rors 1 “a a3 
Canal, harbour, waterway. 1 gS = ; tas 1 aoe 3 
Miscellaneous............. 7 282) 0-3 628) 0-1 0-2 0-1 

Transportation and Pub- 

lic Utilities.............. 418 664; 0-6 1,800} 0-2 4- 2-5 
Steam railways........... 1 28) -- 56] -- 0- 0-0 
Electric railways and local 

us hines ee enter oe 2 95) 0-1 425) -- 3° 2-1 
Other local and highway 
UNtYaNSpPOrt wee wee. sees 7 397; 0-4 454) 0-1 0- 0-3 
Water transport........... 1 77| 0-1 115} -- 0- 0-0 
Aurstranspotbssen.<4es0 on 1 58] -- 550} = 0-1 1 pig x3 
Telegraph and telephone. . 1 oh aa ; see 1 aie =e 
Electricity and gas........ 1 9g} -- 200) -- 0-1 0-1 
Miscellaneous............- aA : ‘ 3S a 

Prades et Gee Berek 15| 2,957) 92-9 7,947) 0-9 1-3 2:3 

Binanee ick. a ae 8 1 1 

Service= Sis. oooh eencs 12 597} 0-6 5,312} 0-6 1- 0-3 
Public administration’. ... 4 175} 0-2 164) -- 0: 0-0 
Reereation. cans eee eee i ioe sie ye ea 0- 0-0 
Business and personal...... 8 422); 0-4 5,148) 0-6 0- 0-3 

Motals nk. see te 259)102,870| 100-0} 961,739} 100-0 100-0\2,879,955| 100 


1 None reported. 
bridges. 


a 


2 Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 
4 Includes water service. 


3 Includes erection of all large 
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Section 11.—Canada and the International Labour 
: Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially aap liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The ILO 
was established in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties 
of Peace, with the object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the 
world by international agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement 
approved by the General Conference of the International Labour Organization at 
its 29th Session held at Montreal, Que., Oct. 2, 1946, and by the United Nations 
General Assembly on Dee. 14, 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency 
of the United Nations although retaining its autonomy. 


The Organization is an association of 66 nations, financed by their governments 
and controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers and comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives 
of the Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the Governing 
Body. Its structure and field of activity has been sxtinded considerably since 
1945 by the establishment of eight tripartite committees to deal with problems of 
major world industries, by triennial Regional Conferences and other Special Con- 
ferences, and by the technical assistance program to aid the development of backward 
countries. 


The Conference meets at least once a year and is composed of four delegates 
from each Member State—two representing the government, one representing the 
employers and one representing the workers. These are accompanied by technical 
advisers for the various items on the agenda. The principal function of the Annual 
Conferences is the formulation of international standards concerning working and 
living conditions, in the form of Conventions and Recommendations. A Conven- 
tion is adopted by a two-thirds majority of delegates at the Conference and must be 
considered by the competent authorities in each Member State with a view to 
possible ratification; however, each Member State decides for itself whether or not 
to ratify any Convention, and only by ratification does it assume the obligation’ to 
bring its legislation in that field up to the standard set by the Convention. In 
Canada, the provincial legislatures are the competent authorities with jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of most of the ILO Conventions and Recommendations. 
A Recommendation is adopted by a two-thirds majority vote of Conference delegates; 
it contains general principles for the guidance of national governments in drafting 
legislation or in issuing administrative orders and is not subject to ratification’ by 
Member States. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the Organi- 
zation and as an information centre and publishing house with respect to all ques- 
tions on industry and labour. In the operational field, it assists Member States by 
furnishing experts on manpower and technical assistance. The ILO maintains a 
Canadian branch office at 95 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


The Governing Body of the ILO consists of 32 members—16 government repre- 
sentatives, eight employer representatives and eight worker representatives. Of the 
government seats, each of the eight States of chief industrial importance (of which 
Canada is one) holds a permanent place, while the other eight government repre- 
sentatives are elected triennially by the Conference; the worker and employer 
members also are elected every three years at the antorencs by their groups. 
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In addition, there are eight government, eight worker and eight employer deputy- 
members elected for three-year terms. The Governing Body meets three times a 
year and has general supervision of the work of the Office and the various committees 
and commissions of the Organization, in addition to framing the budget and drafting 
the agenda of the annual conferences. Canada’s representative on the Governing 
Body is Dr. Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. 


There have been 35 sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 
103 Conventions and 95 Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide 
range of subjects, such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, 
weekly rest, holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young 
persons, industrial health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work 
for seamen and dockers, unemployment and health insurance, protection of migrant 
workers and many other aspects of industrial and social problems. Up to March 
1953, the ratifications of the Conventions by Member States totalled about 1,350 
and the Recommendations have served as valuable guides to national programs of 
industrial and social advancement. 


During 1952, in addition to the 35th Annual Conference, the following ILO 
meetings were held: three sessions of the Governing Body; sessions of the Metal 
Trades Industrial Committee, the Iron and Steel Industrial Committee, the Chemi- 
cal Industrial Committee, and the Petroleum Industrial Committee; the Fifth 
Regional Conference of American States Members; the Inter-American Social 
Security Conference; the Latin-American Manpower Technical Conference; meet- 
ings of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, 
the Committee of Experts on Application of Conventions and Recommendations, 
the Joint Maritime Commission, the Joint ILO/WHO Committee on Occupational 
Health, the Asian Advisory Committee, the Committee of Experts on Productivity, 
and the Committee of Experts on Prevention and Suppression of Dust in Mining, 
Tunnelling and Quarrying. 

The following ILO meetings were scheduled for 1953: the 36th Annual Con- 
ference; three sessions of the Governing Body; sessions of the Textiles Industrial 
Committee, the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Industrial Committee, 
and the Coal Mines Industrial Committee; an Asian Regional Conference; a 
Preliminary Conference of Statistical Experts; and meetings of the Committee on 
Plantations, the UN/ILO Committee on Forced Labour, the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, the Committee of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results in the 
Construction Industry, the Joint ILO/WHO Committee on the Hygiene of Sea- 
farers, and the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. 


Canada is represented at most of these ILO meetings and accounts of the dis- 
cussions and decisions are published in the Labour Gazette from time to time. 


Canada has ratified 18 of the ILO Conventions, 12 of which concern maritime 
and dock labour. The Department of Labour, as the official liaison agency with 
the International Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to the Office 
annual reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodical reports on many other 
industrial and social matters. The Department also keeps provincial governments 
and employer and worker organizations informed of ILO activities. In these and 
other ways, Canada continues to fulfil its obligations as one of the leading industrial 
Member States of the International Labour Organization. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors 
of the Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment along 
with summaries of other available statistics on the construction industry. Section 1 
describes the purpose of capital expenditures and shows the amounts spent by 
each of the various industrial or economic sectors.* Section 2 brings together a 
number of summaries of related series on construction activity: value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid 
and numbers employed; contracts awarded and building permits issued; Government 
aid to house-building; and construction of dwelling units. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expenditures are those outlays made to augment and to replace the 
nation’s stock of physical capital. This stock of capital is represented by such 
things as factory buildings, mines, stores, theatres, railways, telephone lines, power 
installations and the machinery and equipment used therewith to enable the workers 
to produce with greater efficiency an increasing volume of goods and services. 
Included also in the stock of capital are government-owned assets of a physical 
nature, such as roads, canals and office buildings, and all houses whether rented or 
owner-occupied. Excluded from capital expenditures are outlays for the accumula- 
tion of inventories and for the acquisition of land. 


Capital assets are designed to last and assist in providing goods and services 
over a period of years; some types of assets, such as motors, may have a useful life 
of a very few years while others, such as buildings or power installations, may 
continue in profitable use for fifty years or more. The creation of these capital 
goods involves the diversion of resources from producing such items as food and 
clothing that give immediate satisfaction to the production of capital goods, which 


* See also the Introduction to this Volume under ‘‘The Canadian Economy in 1953’’. Information 


is given in greater detail in the Department of Trade and Commerce Annual Report, Private and Public 
Investment in Canada. 
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will produce only items for the satisfaction of consumers over a period of future 
years. Thus, the extent of investment spending in the nation reflects the extent 
to which the nation is providing for the future, or is becoming industrialized; it 
also reflects the opinion of businessmen as to future prospects and of governments 
as to future demands for their services. It will be noted from Table 1 that since 
1926 there have been two periods when capital spending accounted for a sub- 
stantial portion of gross national product. 


1.—Capital Expenditures in Canada, 1926-53 


ver fp Camital | National | Year| antl. |" National 

are $'000,000 Site $'000,000 

{OOhrs Fee, 917 17-3 RS ae 1,048 15-3 
SOO Ae ating: Vote. 1,087 19-2 Ase ee Wc 1,463 17-2 
{ome pats 5 a 1,296 21-2 94a ass Ua 1,542 14-6 
1900.2 ieee peers 1,518 24-6 194g or ed of 1s) 1B 13-3 
isuiee Sen. ection 2% 1,287 23-2 tothe ca ighaboe Ay 1,309 11-0 
loses eanear Le 881 19-3 1045) ene owitsoeth 1,284 10-8 
1oiqudnede) ee 491 13-0 101s ales eS. 1,703 14-2 
joss ease ee 327 9-2 HSE 2,489 |) 18-1 
re ders i be ais tah 416 10-3 ee depen 3,175 20+3 
1935 es ee 505 11-6 ie 3,502 21-3 
TCT aaa ial ae 590 12-6 Or are pereeiatinans 3,815 21-2 
jest, canteen at Bs $28 15-5 Lopry semi Uk a 4,577 21-3 
feta i. baleen 773 14:8 on. earns 5,122 | 22-3 


tO Qomerwetes tetera sre cee 765 13-4 . US peer rts. See oc 5,564 23°4 


In the period from 1926 to 1930, investment accounted, on the average, for 
21 p.c. of gross national product; in the period from 1947 to 1953, the average was 
also 21 p.c. However, in the latter period a high level of investment spending was 
maintained over a longer period with investment exceeding 20 p.c. of gross national 
product in six of the seven years while in the earlier period 20 p.c. was only exceeded 
in three of the five years considered. In the latter period, too, investment was at — 
a much higher level than during 1926-30. Expenditures in 1953 were, in dollar 
terms, over three and one-half times those of 1929. Tven if allowance is made for — 
doubling of prices between the two years, the volume of investment was still about 
two-thirds greater. _ In addition to its significance to the long-run industrialization 
of the country, investment spending is very important in the year in which it is 
made-in giving employment and income to those providing capital facilities. 


Tables 2 to 6 give statistics of capital, repair and maintenance expenditures 
for the years 1951-53. 
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2.—Summary of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures, 
By Sector, 1951-53 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


‘ Repair Capital, Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Machin- 
Enterprise Con- ery 
struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- 
ment 

Agriculture and Fishing— 

TOM ects fe orertet ie aves soos 51 103 154 

PO 2 3 3 -Sh ctheis. Se ee sine 58 109 167 

1 EE SES A ee 58 114 172 
Forestry— 

POST Rene cto cichic arctcese a 14 25 39 

USS ag hae Rae ae Ce aN ere 18 22 40 

CSSA re Seo Se ee eon 16 22 38 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil 

Wells— 

LG ER, ele ert RL 11 41 52 

LICE 100 ae Bek a a me a 13 45 58 

BUDS cor P tet s ck SO ee 14 47 61 
Manufacturing— 

OLAS eter ics Patra hee 3 85 337 422 

HIP Sy a Soe a eee 95 364 459 

NOS RSS: Bone Cieiala aer t ae 95 364 459 
Utilities— 

MOD re cs Ercole oe Bae oo 243 302 545 

TN a bei a Sea 254 337 591 

BOR Heche Nee eile 283 356 639 
Construction Industry— 

NT RA ee Se a ee 2 39 41 

BODE CR on tae ee os} 3 50 53 

BOD See. Nas eho oer l sa 3 48 51 
Housing— 

Gy a ES 3 er a eae 221 — 221 

ROB oy OE So ed oct 231 — 231 
TS it ae eee ee Rcatmencie 244 — 244 

Trade, bea cope and 
e —_— 

1 ESLER ES ce a ae Oi aaa 44 39 83 
LL SEO ie ysl a ae eae 34 31 65 
UID See as or bc cle 4 37 35 72 

Finance, Insurance and 
Real Estate— 
Bult eee be. ened re oh, 9 
DORE Pears. ae ies 7 2 9: 
MIO Aeros See els aid 8 2 10 
Commercial Services— 
1S" Ne SRS ee A 21 45 66 
os HVA? ai, i Se Bi le apie 25 61 | 86 
ERS i aS Be a 25 78 103 
Institutional Services— 

2 UE SRI ne Meg 32 7 39 
RG REL i Bt oo) 30 i 37 
BES. eR E . ois cies OF 30. 8 38 

Government 
Departments— 
Me ee cas te! 195 28 223 
TEES gee ON ae Y 163 32 195 
REO ME wer check signs oe 166 74 240 
Totals— } 

UL Oe ae eae 926 968 | 1,894 

| Us sae ae tae 931 | 1,060 | 1,991 
VES ge gi a ee 979 | 1,148 | 2,127 
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3.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Manufacturing Industries, 1951-53 


Norte.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


. Repair Capital and Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma- 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- | and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Food and beverages— 
MOS IEA cee see ene 28-0 51-1 79-1 11-8 34-3 46-1 39-8 85-4 125-2 
1952 sl ptee a Rees 21-6 51-1 72-7 12-2 33-4 45-6 33-8 84-5 118-3 
1953.4 2 Gone cere eae 27-3 53-5 80-8 10:5 31-7 42-2 37°8 85-2 123-0 
Tobacco and tobacco 
products— 
LOS Leas cane cterete etieioe 0-5 ioe 2-2 0-4 1-3 1-7 0-9 3-0 3-9 
195 2 SER ate crte 0-3 1-6 1-9 0-5 1:5 2-0 0-8 3-1 3-9 
TODS Meee ents 0:5 1-7 2-2 0-6 1:5 2-1 1-1 3°2 4-3 
Rubber products— 
LOD 1 eR ores hoteles 2-0 5-9 7-9 0-9 5-5 6°4 2-9 11-4 14-3 
195 2 Ris erste aoletcens 2-4 6-8 9-2 0-8 5-4 6-2 3-2 12-2 15-4 
1953 tree eae ake oe ers 4-9 11-4 16-3 1:0 6:1 7:1 5-9 17-5 23-4 
Leather products— 
ABs cosas na rehe Shares aoe 0-9 1-9 2-8 0:6 2-1 2-7 1-5 4-0 5-5 
195 2AM ee tees 0:6 1-5 2-1 0:6 2-0 2-6 1-2 3-5 4-7 
AQ5S ant eee. aes ee 0:6 1-3 1-9 0-7 1-9 2-6 1:3 3-2 4-5 
Textile products— 
Tab Ee testes 9-9 29-2 39-1 4-0 16-7 20-7 13-9 45-9 59-8 
ODD. eis coe bikoe eats 13-0 27-1 40-1 4-5 14-4 18-9 17-5 41-5 59-0 
LOSS oben Sit eee ters 13-7 27-4 41-1 4-0 16-2 20-2 17-7 43-6 61-3 
Clothing— 
LOD Te entered eject ae 4-1 9-1 13-2 1-4 4-7 6-1 5-5 13-8 19-3 
TQS 2 see. Gs erie ss eel: 1-5 10-8 12-3 1-4 4-5 5-9 2-9 15-3 18-2 
1053 Rae eee ist 1-9 8-1 10-0 1-8 4-3 6-1 3-7 12-4 16:1 
Wood products— 
ADS TSE re ot Ror ns 11-2 27-4 38-6 7°7 24-5 32-2 18-9 51-9 70°8 
152 Oh ete neces s sbareysicn ves 8-0 20-7 28-7 6:4 23-7 30-1 14-4 44-4 58-8 
TOSSA Nese ee a iats hee eioes 6-7 17-7 24-4 6°4 22-7 29-1 13-1 40-4 53°5 
Paper products— 
Dighien Gio tee Raters 41-9 83-4 | 125-3 9-7 69-1 78-8 51-6 | 152-5 204-1 
1952 clas eee Maer 34-9 96-5 | 131-4 9-4 73°0 82-4 44-3] 169-5 213-8 
OE ee er aera th ocean 30-0 85-3 | 115-3 9-8 67-9 77-7 39-8 | 153-2 193-0 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries— 
1159 bere meee ee aaartheN 6:3 18-0 24-3 hoe) 4-6 6:3 8-0 22-6 30-6 
LOS 2S ee eee ce sian ad 2-7 11-6 14-3 1-6 4-2 5:8 4-3 15-8 20-1 
19532 e een othe tiaaemecies 8-8 14-5 23°3 2-3 4-3 6-6 11-1 18-8 29-9 
Tron and steel products— 
sh a pene Ay rs a 47-1 50-1 97-2 13-0 58-9 71-9 60-1 | 109-0 169-1 
1952 vase a clase Seon es 66-1 75:0 | 141-1 19-0 64-7 83-7 85-1} 139-7 224-8 
1953). Ube vase ome cee 48-5 80-1 | 128-6 18-8 65-6 84-4 67-3 | 145-7 213-0 
Transportation equip- 6 
ment— 
LOST Alaade ehstele chaeteeie 21-8 27-1 48-9 6-9 21-5 28-4 28-7 48-6 77°3 
1956250 Rs ae 37-2 23-9 61-1 9-6 27-7 37°3 46-8 51-6 98-4 
i OER Ses Genes Serine rar 31-4 51-9 83-3 10-9 29-2 40-1 42-3 81-1 123-4 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts— 
i UT ett See aman neener 22-4 26-0 48.4 6-9 30°3 37-2 29-3 56-3 85-6 
19625 30 Muncie cae eos 25-0 35-7 60-7 7-0 37-5 44-5 32-0 73-2 105-2 
958 teeretre ie eee 33-8 52-0 85-8 7-6 37-7 45-3 41-4 89-7 131-1 
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3.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Manufacturing Industries, 1951-53—concluded 


: Repair Capital and Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma-~ 
and Year chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Electrical apparatus and 

supplies— 

LT NE ao = 15:6 31-9 2-2 11-4 13-6 18-5 27-0 45-5 
(ES See 19-5 40-9 3-1 12-4 15-5 24-5 31-9 56-4 
JS Bile ere Or i aie ee a 22-6 39-0 2°8 12-1 14-9 19-2 34-7 53-9 

Non-metallic mineral 
products— 

BOD T Se oe a Sie ESE" 5 Sa iS 18-9 30-4 4-7 15-6 20-3 16-2 34-5 50-7 
Re ORS Oe ae 25-6 34-9 1-9 19-3 21-2 11-2 44.9 56-1 
oo EN Ga © i ie Sat elie 16-9 23-9 1-7 20-1 21-8 8-7 37-0 45-7 

Products of petroleum and 
coal— 
DOS Les ores oe Se 37°3 59-0 8-3 8-8 17-1 30-0 46-1 76:1 
NS PR EE ea Me CE 36-2 76°4 11-2 10-4 21-6 51-4 46-6 98-0 
USTs, Nes IRR Par bag cd 19-4 81-1 10-9 11:3 22-2 72-6 30-7 103- 
Chemical products— 

Bes he white st ced b 38°5 57-7 4-0 24-8 28-8 23-2 3°38 86-5 
BUD cu histrc cihercn ee. kk 65-5 121-8 4-7 27-1 31-8 61-0 92-6 153-6 
UN TESTA Fo Senet Rr a ee 75-9 99-2 4-2 28-4 32°6 27-5 104-3 131-8 

Miscellaneous— 

EDUC oiole 2 oieler choo cho 4-4 7:4 0-8 3-0 3-8 3°8 7:4 11-2 
Wate te Seda talicews 2.ctoe 8-9 6-6 1-0 2-7 3-7 3°7 6-6 10:3 
UTS Se in at ieee ele 5-3 8-7 1-2 2°8 4-0 4-6 8-1 12-7 

Capital items charged to 

operating expenses— 

TE i AG as a en 79-6 79-6 _— _ _— _ 79-6 79-6 
DISUSE as ROE SSE or emer 86-2 86-2 — _ —_— _ 86-2 86-2 
RUD eater eee de cote 91-2 91-2 — —_ = _ 91-2 91-2 

Totals— 
SS Se Se ke 525-2 | 793-0 85-0 | 337-1 | 422-1] 352-8 | 862-3 | 1,215-1 
UT os: Sees Oe pie eae ea 599-2 942-4 94-9 363-9 458-8 438-1 963- 1,401-2 
TICES RS nae ae 636-2 | 956-1 95°2 | 363-8 | 459-0 || 415-1 |1,000-0 | 1,415-1 


1 Includes natural gas absorption plants. ? Excludes capital expenditures made out of Government 
capital assistance funds. 


4.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Utility Industries, 1951-53 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


$+—00—e_uxu>0_o0E0>0>0D0D0D0D0D» DC 


; Repair Capital and Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma- 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Central electric stations 
and gas works— 
1 IS ae ia 314-8 109-5 424-3 28-2 11-9 40-1 343-0 121-4 464-4 
EOE tate et hone a iy oe, 376-9 112-3 489-2 27-7 15-3 43-0 404-6 127-6 532-2 


Mee ee eek oe: ‘2-1 342-2 | 137-7 | 479-9 29-4 16-1 45-5 371-6 | 153-8 525-4 


4.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Utility Industries, 1951-53—concluded 


pee eee ee ee ee ore Soe ee eS ee 


Type of Enterprise 

and Year Con- 
struc- 
tion 

$$, 

Steam railways and tele- 

graphs— : 

TOD Tes See ee eae Basset 58-7 
POSS 8 Oe bee eta eens 80-4 
TOS Mate. tee eens 92-1 


HE RE Barn. 16-1 

$9520. % Both a See foe 17-2 

1959 st, Gale cocks ee oe 17-4 
Water transport— 

LOR Eee. eet 1-8 

1952 ee OR Boe 3°3 

i KOS R ee Sevens Semen Bhs eee et 7-6 
Motor carriers— 

10512. 1 gitee acl aces aes 3°8 

TOB QF eee ce Gian ieee 2-4 

i RUB Mares © Batch Ae den Seeley Senta 2-6 
Grain elevators— 

Be Pies ciel tote ee 8-0 

TORI Bee nee eee 9-5 

AKU ie Cece alarm Gee mamea en 9-1 
Telephones— 

TOS 1 sta Tae Senda 53-2 

1952 tise Rea ae 58-6 

TODS te esc teeter n 69-3 
Broadcasting— 

LOS ISS AA RR ae 1-2 

LOB ort rane ere 2-0 

[OS Sean ys bs Sens eee 2-5 
Municipal waterworks— 

Lf pee eet ee SURE 28-6 
OFDM ee cece ethos saute 42-2 
TO5Se cee ae cette eee 40-3 

Other utilities—! 
1051 Rees are ah eee 10-4 
LOAD ean aie d eaters 75°38 
TOSS Pe reece ter eee 74-6 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses— 

(OTN aes Sys tees Sates weather ee ces — 
NOB Ohara cas aero — 
TOSS ate oes cae ne ree — 

Totals— 
OGM eens coura es ae eee 496-6 
U9 iS Bete rate slo 667-8 
ASS ENE le rire Pee lag iotets 657-7 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


Total 


Ma- 
chinery 
and 
Equip- 
ment 


Capital and Repair 
and Maintenance 


Total 


; Repair 
Capital and Maintenance 
Ma- Ma- 
chinery Con- | chinery 
and Total | struc- and 
Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment 
141-9 200-6 180-1 171-6 
139-1 219-5 188-5 190-9 
178-5 270-6 213-3 206-0 
7-4 23-5 5-7 13-7 
6:3 23-5 5-8 15-1 
18-5 35-9 5-9 15-2 
22-8 24-6 2°2 18-7 
36-3 39-6 1-4 19°3 
24-8 32-4 1-8: 17-9 
23-3 27-1 1:3 30-8 
18-8 21-2 1°3 31-9 
14-4 17-0 1-2 31-3 
3°5 11-5 3°0 2-1 
2°6 12-1 4+] 2-1 
2-4 11-5 4-2 2-0 
72-2 125-4 13-7 36°3 
85-8 144-4 15-4 40-1 
84-7 | 154-0 15-3 44-2 
1-6 2-8 0-2 0-6 
1-7 3-7 0-3 0-5 
5-4 7-9 0-2 0:5 
6-8 35-4 6:9 2-0 
4-5 46-7 7:3 2°9 
8-5 48-8 8-3 2°8 
5-8 16-2 1-8 14-1 
13-0 88-3 2:8 18-5 
15.7 90-3 3°5 20-2 
8-1 8 —_ — 
8-8 8 _ — 
9-8 9 _ — 
402-9 | 899-5 | 243-1 | 301-8 
429-2 |1,097-0 254-6 336-6 
500-4 |1,158-1 283-1 356-2 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing and oil and gas pipelines. 


19-4 21-8 
20-9 || 23-0 
21-1 23°3 
20-9" 4-0 
20-7 4-7 
19-7 9-4 
32-1 5-1 
33-2 3-7 
32°5 3°8 
5-1 11-0 
6-2 13-6 
6:2 13-3 
50-0 66-9 
55-5 74-0 
59-5 84-6 
0-8 1-4 
0-8 23 
0:7 27 
8-9 35°5 
10:2 49-5 
11:1 48-6 
15-9 12-2 
21-3 78-1 
23-7 78-1 
544-9 || 739-7 
591-2 || 922-4 
639-3 || 940-8 


or 

eo} 

[e.e} 
oOo 


> 
te 
— 


> 
—DAIn 


Se ee | | eee 


1,444-4 
1, 6882 
1,797+4 
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5.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Trade and Finance Industries, 1951-53 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


. Repair Capital and Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- Ma- 
and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Trade— 
Wholesale (proper )— 
UA DAT A ATS Sa ae 15-5 19-2 34-7 5-0 6-5 11- 20-5 25-7 46-2 
CURR eee Bliss ee 14-2 13:6 27-8 3-9 7-0 10- 18-1 20-6 38-7 
“LS ass oa ar Se Bg 19-0 11-9 30-9 4-6 6-4: 11-0 23-6 18-3 41-9 
Chain stores— 

ONS Meer tis, seiae oe okt 24-0 20-4 44.4 7:3 6-0 13-3 31-3 26-4 57-7 
DOS rcr tee Sol tote te LAA 16-2 15-7 31-9 4.2 3-6 7-8 20-4 19-3 39°7 
BUDSILM Ee Lcatticne tr. cue 36-0 21-7 57-7 4.7 3-9 8-6 40-7 25-6 66-3 

Independent stores— 
1A) Sapa oh te Me ai oto 52-5 50-3 | 102-8 21-6 16-6 38-2 74-1 66-9 141-0 
LE) iy le RE Seed cee 37-2 39-1 76:3 15-0 11:3 26-3 52-2 50-4 102-6 
LEONG Selena ert atc PI. 78-6 60-9 | 139-5 16-4 13-4 29-8 95-0 74-3 169-3 
Department stores— 
LEG LR seek 5-1 5-9 11-0 4.3 2-8 7-1 9-4 8-7 18-1 
LG 87 cl of RS a 3-7 4.7 8-4 3-9 2-4 6-3 7:6 7-1 14-7 
UTR) Sepa a> Ry apne 19-5 9-7 29-2 4-2 2-6 6°8 23-7 12-3 36-0 
Automotive trade— 
ILL SES iat Renee reer 12-3 13-7 26-0 6-0 7-0 13-0 18-3 20-7 39-0 
BODO ost eer ty ves. 15-1 13-2 28-3 6-3 6-9 13-2 21-4 20-1 41-5 
EBS) eS ibaes See Sb Pan aaa 24-6 17-3 41-9 7:3 8-5 15-8 31-9 25-8 57-7 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses— 
Boley eaeiter Wein te aon — 15-6 15-6 - — — oo 15-6 15-6 
Ls ie i eae — 12-4 12-4 — — _ _ 12-4 12-4 
HQ US Ia es Ae de coos Wet e - — 16-5 16:5 a - — _ 16-5 16-5 
Totals, Trade— 
iS Ae ere ee nae eR 109-4 | 125-1] 234-5 44.2 38-9 83-1 |} 153-6] 164-0 317-6 
Lh) ee eee ee 86-4 98-7 | 185-1 33°3 31-2 64-5 || 119-7 | 129-9 249-6 
RUS Se ee a ae 177-7 | 188-0 | 315-7 37-2 34-8 72-0) 214-9 | 172- 387-7 
Finance— 
Banks— 
“LE eee Si eee etal 18-0 6-5 24-5 2-7 0:7 3-4 20-7 7-2 27-9 
"ES EBERT ea 9-2 4-8 14-0 3-2 0-8 4-0 12-4 5-6 18-0 
LEEDS Ee oa i ean 12-2 4-5 16-7 2-9 0-7 3:6 15-1 5-2 20-3 
Insurance, trust and 
loan companies— 
“TINS te ie ce a ee 7-1 1:5 8-6 1-0 0:5 1-5 8-1 2-0 10-1 
Baa es mess, B 5-3 1-3 6-6 1°5 0-5 2-0 6:8 1-8 8-6 
UN se oe aig ah a es 9-2 1:3 10-5 1-7 0-6 2-3 10-9 1-9 12-8 
Other financjal—1 : 
SE EE | 27-3 8-7 36-0 3-8 0-6 4-4 31-1 9-3 40-4 
DEL Sati ie etalon 15-8 6°6 22-4 2-4 0-4 2-8 18-2 7-0 25-2 
Me Piece a ees pls 40-0 10-0 50-0 3°5 0-4 3-9 43-5 10-4 53-9 
Totals, Finance— 
Re cg heen cK 52-4 16-7 69-1 7:5 1-8 9-3 59-9 18-5 78-4 
UL ve oe ae 30-3 12-7 43-0 7-1 1-7 8-8 37-4 14-4 51-8 
LS Sa SE Se caer 61-4 15-8 77-2 8-1 1-7 9-8 69-5 17-5 87-0 
Grand Totals— 
LN NN eS Sie iat ene 161-8 | 141-8 | 303-6 51-7 40-7 92-4 || 218-5 | 182-5 396-0 
Ly es 116-7 | 111-4] 228-1 40-4 32-9 73-3 || 157-1] 144-3 301-4 
Rey oe ee 239-1 | 1538-8 | 392-9 45-3 36-5 81-8 || 284-4] 190-3 474-7 


1 The largest part of this item is accounted for by expenditures of real estate companies and companies 
engaged in the sale of stocks and bonds. Most of the remainder js capital outlay by insurance agents and 
companies conducting personal and business credit operations. 
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6.—Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures by 
Service Industries, 1951-53 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


: Repair Capital and Repair 
Capital and Maintenance and Maintenance 
Type of Enterprise Ma- Ma- 
and Year i Con- | chinery 


Total 


Commercial Services— 
Laundries and dry 


cleaners— 
TORRE Mee et, eR 3-6 4-2 0-8 2-9 7-9 
TORDPRE heer Ses eee ee 3-0 3°8 0-8 1-9 6-5 
TOSS eho sees 2-5 3°3 0:8 1-7 5:8 
Theatres— 
TORT Pie ee eae 3:0 2-0 5-0 0-9 0:6 6-5 
TOSQE Riese Seton en 2-1 1-7 3°8 0-4 0-4 4-6 
1G RO A Se oe 2-0 2-1 4-J 0-4 0-5 5-0 
Hotels— 
105 Tec oe eae 0 7-1 24-1 16-2 11-1 51-4 
LOS Qik: Ree enttowns 7 6-7 13-4 20-6 11-9 45-9 
TO5B ieee totem aaie ce “4 7-0 16-4 20-1 11-3 47-8 
Other commercial serv- 
ices—} 
TODA ras eros “1 55-6 74-7 2-7 30-9 108-3 
JOS Qo Ah Ss as Cae as 7 58-4 68-1 3-2 46-4 117-7 
PODS Ree ulus re sepeanss 11-5 53-5 65-0 3-2 64:8 133-0 
Totals, Commercial 
Services— 
ASST ee oe cohen | 68-3 | 108-0 20-6 45-5 174-1 
195A ers Sees coe 3 69-8 89-1 25-0 60-6 . 174-7 
1953. ee er ee 7 65-1 88-8 24-5 78-3 | 102-8 191-6 
Institutional Services— 
Churches— 
LOB Ree. eke eo 3 3°8 32-1 7-0 0-8 39-9 
LORD Re ae -2 1:8 27-0 5-2 0:8 33-0 
LOSS eae Bete eel erate hee “7 2-2 31-9 4-7 0-8 37-4 
Universities— 
OD Lees. 3 Secs 5 2-5 14-0 2-3 0:4 16-7 
1 OR Qe rare Oe Lee Behera 3 3°5 13-8 2-6 0-4 16°8 
LOSS oeec ees hee ROR “1 8-5 19-6 2-2 0-4 22-2 
Schools— 
AQ5 IS Bea cea entes sort 2 10-1 111-3 14-3 1-7 127-3 
LODO secnar cee eta trh. crake -9 12-7 135-6 13-7 2-0 151-3 
1953 Ree caer ype 7 15-9 133-6 13°8 3-2 150-6 
Hospitals— 
TOE eae ss eee 5 13-5 79-0 8-9 3:7 91-6 
105 Doe Roe citer 8 10-6 78°4 8-4 3-7 90-5 
1O53itaeesce caer ore 9 14-8 122-7 9-4 3:9 136-0 
Totals, Institutional 
Services— 
29-9 | 236-4 32°5 6-6 275°5 
28:6 | 254-8 29-9 6-9 291-6 
36-4 | 307-8 30-1 8:3 346-2 
60-1 594-6 | 195-0 28-2 817-8 
89-6} 777-7 163-0 32-2 972-9 
94-1 779-6 | 166-1 74-1 1,019-8 
158-3 | 939-0 | 248-1 80-3 | 328-4 111,028-8 | 238-6 1, 267-4 
188-0 |1,121-6 | 217-9 99-7 | 317-6 |11,151-5 | 287-7 | 1,439-2 
195-6 '1,176-2 | 220-71 160-7! 381-4 1,201-3 | 356-3 1, 557-6 


1 Includes estimates for other commercial vehicles not covered, recreation and amusement centres 
other than theatres, professional services and independent restaurants. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Construction in Canada 


In collecting statistics for the capital expenditures surveys for 1951 a new method 
was used. Previous to that year, the capital expenditures surveys, which provide 
basic information on private and public investment in Canada, asked only for 
total expenditures on construction and machinery and equipment. For 1951, a 
classification of construction totals by type of structure was secured and this 
method proved so successful that the same procedure was followed in the 1953 
capital expenditures forecast surveys which collect preliminary data for 1952 
along with the 1953 forecast. Thus, early in 1953, estimates of construction by 
type of structure were available for 1951, 1952 and 1953. The other principal 
statistics of the construction industry—cost of materials used, numbers employed, 
and salaries and wages paid—are derived from ratios of these items to value’ of 
work performed. The ratios are established from sample surveys of contractors 
and owner-builders. * 


The summary statistics given in the following tables are not comparable with 
those published in earlier Year Books, the basic difference being that the earlier 
figures were based largely on reports from construction contractors while the 
current data were reported by the various industries or sectors of the economy 
actually paying for the work done by contractors as well as construction work done 
by the labour force of the particular industries. In the latter instance, all expendi- 
tures which constituted part of the total capital cost of a structure, such as architect’s 
fees, legal fees, etc., are included. Such items would not, as a rule, be included in 
figures reported by construction contractors. In addition, the coverage of the 
capital expenditure surveys is more comprehensive. 


Tables 7 to 11 provide data on capital and repair and maintenance expenditures 
on construction and machinery and equipment in all sectors of the Canadian economy 
for 1951, 1952 and 1953. All data are classified according to the Standard Industrial 
Classification. The 1953 construction statistics given in these capital expenditures 
tables do not agree exactly with those given in Section 2 of this Chapter. The 
capital expenditures estimates of construction outlay are more up-to-date, having 
been based on revised forecast estimates released in July 1953, while the Con- 
struction series for 1953 are based on the original forecast estimates released in 
March 1953. However, the differences between the two estimates are of relatively 
minor importance. 


The total value of the intended construction program in Canada for 1953, both 
new and repair, is estimated at $4,359,000,000. This estimate covers all sectors of 
the Canadian economy—business, institutions, governments and housing. Although 
the 1953 estimate is about 7 p.c. above 1952, it is the smallest increase since 1946 
in terms of both value and volume. Thus, the program for 1953 would not be 
expected to have the same impact on the expanded capacity of the construction 
industry as have those for some of the other post-war years, particularly 1946, 


4 aed figures resu!ting from these surveys are published in DBS annual report, Construction in 
anada, 
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1947 and 1948. Evidence of this appears in the keener competitive bidding of 
recent years and in the easier supply situation currently in existence with regard 
to both labour and materials. 


P.C. Increase ‘ P.C. Increase 

Total New 3 Total New oes 

Year and Repair OP ee Year and Repair oer seen 
Construction ate Vollone Construction Valea YY aiine 

$000,000 $000,000 

TO46:. Sees 1,607 33-4 11-2 19505008 3; loz 9-7 4-2 

194%5 5% 2,016 25-5 12-4 LOST 4e23% 3,661 16-9 5:5 

1948 ete. 2,571 27°5 13-1 LOS 20 ee 4,088 11-7 6-2 

1949,..... 2,856 11-1 5:7 19532), oer 4,359 6:6 3°9 


Construction trends in recent years in constant as well as current dollars are 
also of interest. ‘These are presented in Table 7 for new and repair and total con- 
struction, along with total construction as a percentage of gross national product. 
The constant dollar figures, which offer a rough measure of construction volume, 
indicate that the expected total volume of construction in 1953, both new and 
repair, is nearly 63 p.c. greater than in 1946. This compares with a current value 
increase of 170 p.c. over the same period, illustrating the importance of keeping 
in mind the influence of cost factors when making value comparisons. It is also 
apparent from the constant dollar estimates that practically all of the volume 
inerease from 1946 to 1953 has occurred in new construction, with repair construction 
remaining at a relatively constant level. In consequence, repair work is now a 
much smaller proportion of the total than in earlier years, having decreased from 
about 34 p.c. in 1946 to 21 p.e. in 1953. 


”.—Walue of New Construction and Repair and Maintenance Construction in 
Current and Constant Dollars, 1946-53 
Norz.—‘ Constant Dollars’? means that the amount is given in terms of 1935-39 prices. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


ee a SS SSS ee 


Repair and Total Construction 
New Construction Maintenance Total Construction as P.C. of Gross 
Year Construction National Product 


Current | Constant | Current | Constant |} Current | Constant |} Current | Constant 


| | nn | | |e Oe 


LOO merits icin tiers 1,074 753 533 385 1,607 1,138 13-4 12-6 
UNS Ul aeecas Coan ES Ge 1,424 897 592 382 2,016 1,279 14-6 14-0 
Rte Resa SOS oa ce Oe 1,877 1,049 694 397 2,571 1,446 16-5 15-3 
TOO Wearery a ceaned cetatoteee 2,124 1,129 732 400 2,856 1,529 17-3 15-7 
UES ane oie = 2,366 1,196 766 397 3,132 1,593 17-2 16-1 
190 PRR eet terse et 2,734 1,248 927 432 3,661 1,680 17-1 16-2 
1952 Aerated ewes 3,158 1,375 OBE ots) 1409 4,089 1,784 17-8 16-2 
LOSS Peeve ces 3, 433 1,458 926 396 4,359 1, 854 Rs a 
Brio seer hae Seen Ore ee STEP Ae eee SL eae Seer Oke POE a oe eee ee eee even See SN 


Estimates of the value of work performed by construction contractors and by 
others in various branches of industry, business and government who use their own 
labour force to perform construction work are given in Table 8. There is little 
indication of any change from year to year in the proportionate division of total 
construction work between these two categories. The construction industry proper 
accounted for about 68 p.c. of the total value of all work performed in each of the 
three years and the remaining 32 p.c. was undertaken by other business and govern- 
ment bodies. A further elaboration of these data and their relationship to numbers 
employed, salaries and wages paid, and value of materials used is given in Table 12, 
p. 768. 
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8.—Value of Construction Work Performed and Proportion of Work Done 
by Contractors and by Others, 1951-53 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 


Type of Construction 1951 1952 1953 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Contract Construction— 
INOW: Ce hl as, EIEN MOMM ANA Coens c cts pa a clase aie 2,006, 649 2,271, 293 2,509,384 
ERRNO UM AG R ee Ree eee ee eee oe eeP es Sash eas 7 483, 678 489, 097 486, 895 
Totals, Contract Construction............... 2,490,327 2,760,390 2,996,279 
Other Construction—! 
PAO Gl rin, cr oo ae ee 727,194 887,011 923,631 
PEGDA IR MR toms 3 SE TGP UaEY A cee. Bae 443,631 441,339 439,396 
Totals, Other Construction... 2:..2-<..<.-. 1,170,825 1, 328,350 1, 363 , 027 
Totals, Comstruculom 35 vic. cows ocavc we hod cnc es 3,661,152 4,088,740 4,359,306 
DROW re eT St Magia ge, Mi Miwon hate. hee a bs 25 430,843 3,158,304 3,433,015 
BODAE  oiccce ic. 1 Pee ER Io _oere 927,309 930,436 926,291 


a a 


_1 Includes work performed by private and public utilities, railway companies, own account home 
builders and other persons or firms who are not contractors or builders. 


Of the total new and repair construction program of $4,359,000,000 estimated 
for 1953, building construction accounts for $2,658,000,000 or 61 p.c., and engineering 
work for $1,701,000,000 or 39 p.c. The estimate for each of these categories is 
above 1952 and 1951, but the proportion that each constitutes of the total program 
varies somewhat from year to year. Of the total, building construction accounted 
for 63-1 p.c. in 1951, 59-9 p.c. in 1952 and an estimated 61-0 p.c. in 1953, while 
engineering construction accounted for 36-9 p.c., 40-1 p.c. and 39-0 p.c. in 1951, 
1952 and 1953, respectively. 


9.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Principal Type, 1951-53 


Norse.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 


1951 1952 1953 
Type of Construction PLCz PCs PiC: 
Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total Total 
$000 $000 $’000 
Building— a : 
MEEMCGORIAL SoS Age 0asbla cra 0.5 0s case 1,042,000 | 28-4 1,081,000 | 26-4 1,225,000 | 28-1 
ng AS. CRE ay eae a es a 483; 2738| 13-2 538,221 | 13-2 499,933 | 11-5 
SOS SS A) CRIS ae gn ee 400,153 | 10-9 360,310 8-8 441,697 | 10-1 
LS LEE ATES IRR re ee sae i ea ea 291,071 8-0 305, 480 7°5 344, 482 7:9 
SRS SS a Se a aa 94,166. 2-6 164, 938 4-0 146,740 3-4 
Totals, Building. . tates eae 2,310,663 | 63-1 2,449,949 | 59-9 2,657,852 | 61-0 
Engineering— 
Road, highway and bridge construction 424,425 | 11-6 422,151 10-3 448,737 | 10-3 
Waterworks and sewage systems...... 86,473 2:4 107, 144 2-6 99, 403 2-3 
Dams ang irrigation: - <i... 2. 6k... 29, 903 0-8 38,914 1-0 41,128 0-9 
Electric power construction........ er 347, 966 9-5 405, 425 9-9 379,772 8-7 
Railway, telephone and_telegrap : 

OMISULECIMON? = hore asc oc eee de 275,546 7°5 314,005 7-7 349, 252 8-0 
Brawand on facilities. 2. 2k eoek ose bs 92, 400 2-5 221, 490 5-4 252,595 5-8 
Marine construction......... inte ane, 36,761 1-0 47,213 1-2 44,779 1-0 
Other engineering construction......... 57,015 1-6 82,449 2-0 85,788 2-0 

Totals, Engineering........... 1,350,489 | 36-9 1,638,791 | 40-1 | - 1,701,454) 39-0 
Totals, Construction.......... 3,661,152 | 100-0 4,088,740 | 100-0 4,359,306 | 100-0 


he 
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Changes in the pattern of the construction program illustrating where shifts 
within the program are occurring from year to year are given in Table 10. For 
example, of the $208,000,000 increase in building construction indicated for 1953, 
$144,000,000 is accounted for by housing, $55,000,000 by stores and $34,000,000 
by hospitals. These increases are offset by a $71,000,000 decline in factories, plants 
and workshops. 


10.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 


1951-53 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Type of Construction Minus Minus Type of Construction Minus Minus 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
$000,000 | $’000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 
Building Construction— Engineering Construction— 
Residentighs.t. see tee cranes 39 144 continued 
Todustralescese tees ae 55 —38 || Road, ete.—concluded 
Factories, plants, work- Gravel or stone surfaced 

SHOPSaenene Meee ae eae 62 —71 streets, highways, roads, 

Warehouses, storehouses, re- DALKING 1Ots Teva wee —4 7 
frigerated storage, etc...... -9 21 Dirt, clay or other streets, 

Grain elevators............. 2 0 roads, parking lots, etc...... —-9 4 

Mine, mill buildings......... —2 7 Grading, scraping, oiling and 

Stations, works offices, road- fillings yn kg eaters alae 1 2 

way buildings Bi ater s ae aes 1 3 Sriecalia and paths......... 2 0 
Railway shops, engine houses Bridges, trestles, culverts, 

water and fuel stations..... 1 2 overpasses, etC...........-- 0 6 

Tunnels, subways.. 8 =o 
Commercial aon een —40 81 Highway, roadside mainten- 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, ance guard rails............ 2 a 
cafeterias, tourist cabins.... —10 ona | 
Office buildings............. —23 19 || Waterworks and sewage sys- 
Stores (wholesale and retail). —35 66 tOMSis ise eos wae 21 —8§ 
Garages, service stations.... —2 8 Tiledrains, drainage, ditches, 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- StOrM:SCWe"s 0.5.6 sete eee 2 0 
mere and recreational build- Waterworks systems and 
INS: PE ee ele oleae ties —§ 0 CONNECTIONS sate 15 —7 
Farm buildings (excluding Sewage systems and connec- 

dwellings) <2seeereiomaeee 18 —! LIGHSS Rr eh oe Ue ed S. 4 —1 
Radio, television broadcast- Water storage tanks......... 0 0 

ing, relay and booster sta- 

CLOTS ee gae kt woe tare ee oes 19 —6 : 
Aurcratthangars sees s ees 0 4 Dams and irrigation......... 9 . 
Laundries, dry cleaning es- Dams and reservoirs..... ae 10 I 

tablishimoentsienncsar ese 0 1 Irrigation, land reclamation 

DPOLECISH uit oclenioe see eee —1 1 
NStIbULION Als. coat oti ae Y ; ; 
PaO oe educational a oe Electric power construction... 57 —26 
buildings"... esac 18 g || Electric stations, power 
Churches, other Sapa plants, distribution lines. . 67 —26 

buildings..s. 40. sekeses —5 4 || Street lighting.............. 1 0 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, 

first-aid stations, etc....... —1 8h Railway, telephone and tele- 

Other institutional buildings. 2 —2 STADE as hace oe ee 38 35 
peewee tracklaying, sur- , 

th tiie oh aie oe = acing...... ering oma oie pie 19 10 

eee RES D drill- Ss ‘ Roadway maintenance, track 7 10 

Hallswetencsscee ties aac 66 —15 Signals and interlockers.... . 0 3 
Bunk houses, dormitories, Telephone and __ telegraph 

cookeries, etc.......0.2.... 4 = lines, underground and mar- 

All other building construc- ise cables aA sees: Piptenittre'd ‘11 12 

LOMA Mer yesh ys hye can ee esc 2 -2 Fences, snowsheds, signs... .. 1 1 

‘|_| Road and highway surfacing 
Totals, Building Construc- and maintenance, railway. . 0 0 

CLOTS Ao SNe eclchawiamrses 139 208 

Gas and oil facilities......... 129 31 
Oil-refineries: 3 :2% wetaciees 28 20 

Sa aae stations (oil and 
Engineering Construction— LD ae eile Ama Mba Leh 1 2 
Road, highway and bridge.... —2 27 Pipelines (Oily etter cedee 64 —34 
Hard surfaced or paved Storage tanks (oil and gas)... 13 8 
streets, highways, parking Pipelines! (as). seen ee ces 11 28 


LOtS CLC ke neste bee me nee 8 11 i Wells (oil and gas).......... 11 13 
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10.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 


1951-53—-concluded 
ee SS 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Type of Construction Minus Minus Type of Construction Minus Minus 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 $’000,000 | $’000,000 
Engineering Construction— Engineering Construction— 
continued conclude 
DHING aoe RAE site xe seh SED ks 10 —2 || Other—concluded 
Docks, wharves, piers, Installation of machinery, 
nresicwatersss ic nas sos. 8 1% boilers: et0s5M veces as 6 2 
Retaining walls, embank- Park systems, landscaping, 
ments, riprapping.......... 0 0 sodding,-betwih. sts wh aAgics 2 0 
Canals and waterways...... 0 0 Mine shafts and underground 
Dredging and piledriving.... i! —2 Working torn ceri Rey —1 1 
WARCOR Ket H re es tion oe be Uk 0 0 - : “i 
Other marine construction. .. 2 _ bree oak: : A rete ga , see 5 5 
Other engineering construction 25 ——— 
Aerodromes, landing fields, Totals, Engineering Con- 


runways, tarmac........... 14 —6 siruction.°: oe 02k, Ann 288 63 


Table 11 provides estimates of total expenditure in Canada on each of the type 
of structure classifications for which the data are available. It contains more 
detailed data from which Tables 9 and 10 were derived. 


11.—Detailed Estimates of Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 
Structure, 1951-53 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 


3) eb LL Ll ——————————————— ee 


1951 1952 1953 


Type of Structure 


New | Repair! Total | New Repair] Total | New | Repair] Total 


$000 | $7000 | $000 | $7000 | $’000 | $000 | $’000 | $’000 $000 


Building Construction— 
Dwellings, single, double, 
duplexes and apartments} 821,000! 221,000 1,042,000) 850,000} 231, 000/1,081,000} 981,000 244, 000} 1,225,000 
Factories, plants and 
WROCKSNOPS.Y iy tmssc ne 251,111) 85,602) 336,713] 307,286] 91,356 398, 642) 240,647| 87,463] 328,110 
Warehouses, storehouses, 
refrigerated storage, etc.| 63,652) 17,865 81,517| 57,854} 14,700} 72,554! 79,589 13,756) 93,345 
Grain elevators.......... 5,858] 2,405} 8,263] 8,244] 2,257} 10,501 7,986} 2,381} 10,367 
Mine, mill buildings. .... 21,985) 7,105} 29,090] 18,841 8,716) 27,557) 25,941 8,612] 34,553 
Stations, works offices 
and roadway buildings. 4,925) 12,226] 17,151) 5,187| 12,739 17,926} 7,007} 13,651] 20,658 
Railway shops, engine 
houses, water and fuel 
BUAGIOUS) 417 tise an oe. 3,189} 7,350} 10,539} 3,369] 7,672 11,041 4,702; 8,198) 12,900 
Hotels, clubs, restaur- 
ants, cafeterias, tourist 


GOINS Ty ed se te elt 24,869} 15,706} 40,575] 11,603] 19,408 31,011} 14,490} 17,061] 31,551 
Office buildings.......... 87,797, 17,449] 105,246) 66,067} 16,521| 82,588 85,741) 15,745) 101,486 
Stores, wholesale and re- 

"a" i eee es re ge a 60,072) 25,465} 85,537| 31,589] 19,108] 50,697 87,455) 18,524) 105,979 


Garages, servicestations.| 16,469 5,207) 21,676} 15,813) 4,202) 20,015 24,296} 4,100] 28,396 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- 
ment and _ recreation 


CONE oa aaa 12,063} 2,472) 14,535} 7,528) 2,195} 9,723 7,656) 1,880! 9,536 
Farm buildings (exclud- 
ing dwellings)........... 61,217) 44,856) 106,073] 69,987} 51,114] 121,101 69,336) 50,835} 120,171 


Radio, television broad- 
casting, relay and boost- 


REASLAGIONS <2 .cn.. 66. os 15,656} 4,377/ 20,033] 32,635] 6,306 38,941} 28,169] 5,066) 33,235 
Aircraft hangars......... 3,608 994; 4,602) 4,128 411 4,539] 8,394 359) = 8, 753 

aundries, dry cleaning 

establishments.......... 1,021 855) 1,876 881 814 1,695) 1,887 703} 2,590 


Schools, other educa- 
tional buildings......... 105,694! 16,573] 122,267 124,589| 15,288! 139,877| 126,947 16,374| 143,321 
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11.—Detailed Estimates of Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 
Structure, 1951-53—continued 


Type of Structure 


Building Construction— 
concluded 

Churches, other religious 
bindings! sess cer 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clin- 
ics, first aid stations, 
CUCL tenes callin: swe rent oreNe 
Other institutional build- 
ANOS Pea aie era a otereraeras 
Armouries, barracks, 
drillhalls, ete... ...the® - 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, 
ecookeries, et@ss see > 1.2 
All other building con- 
SET UCTIONG tittwie oceania knee 


Totals, Building Con- 


struction............ 


Engineering Construc- 
tion— 
Hard surfaced, paved 
streets, highways, park- 
ANS LOU pObC re eurer iets 
Gravel or stone surfaced 
streets, highways, roads, 
parking lots, etc........ 
Dirt, clay or other streets 
roads, parking lots, etc.. 
Grading, scraping, oiling, 
fillinp ease wee re ete 
Sidewalks, paths......... 
Bridges, trestles, cul- 
verts, overpasses, etc... 
Tunnels, subways........ 
Highway, roadside main- 
tenance guard rails..... 
Tile drains, drainage 
ditches, storm sewers.. 
Waterworks systems, con- 
MECHIONS Hy Sao dere ade a 
Sewage systems, con- 
MECLONS essa tena en 
Water storage tanks...... 
Dams and reservoirs..... 
Irrigation and land re- 
Glamiationin nes necmleere 
Electric stations, power 
plants, distribution lines. 
Street lighting>......... 
Railway tracklaying and 
RuDiacimouece aegis oe 
Roadway maintenance, 
TACK te eects oe ae ae 
Signals and interlockers.. 
Telephone and telegraph 
lines, underground and 
marine cables........... 
_ Fences, snowsheds, signs. 
Road or highway surfac- 
ing and maintenance, 
TAIWAN aeet oasis eee oe 
Oil refineries............. 
Pumping stations (cil and 


2: lailiwike (elie 0.0% at 'ate_ oy ere ele erpiess 


Oil and gas wells......... 
Docks, wharves, piers, 
Drea kwateLssaaaeoee 


New 
$000 


28,304 


69,536 
39, 129 


45,325 
22,242 
3,995 


1,768,717 


113, 964 


58,441 
25,537 


24, 858 
11,504 


37,745 
17,061 


8,934 


314, 619 
2,940 


29,442 
12,014 
4,995 


46,951 
4,119 


252 
7,316 


6,138 
3,779 


6,909 
8,198 
55,170 


17,840 


1951 


Repair 


$000 


7,001 


10,920 
13,914 
14,291 
7,116 
L397 


541, 946 


45,114 


25,304 
13,072 


11,120 
3,671 


22,842 
1,238 


4,020 
2, 961 
6, 169 

10,360 
1,747 
1,663 
2,789 


29,025 
1,382 


57,344 


84, 605 
3,582 


22, 808 
8,596 


838 
2, 289 


267 
249 


499 
1,188 
398 


5,846 


Total 


$000 


35,305 


New 


$000 


25, 158 


80, 456 
53,043 
59, 616 
29,358 

5,192 


2,310,663 


159,078 


83,745 
38, 609 


35,978 
15,175 


60, 587 
18, 299 


12,954 
10,152 


11,159 


343, 644 
4) 399 


86,786 
96,619 
8,577 


69,759 
12,715 


1,090 
9,605 


6,405 
4,028 


7,408 
9,386 
55,568 


23, 686 


68, 900 
45,941 
104,719 
26,976 
5, 904 


1,893,199 


123,705 


59,148 
21,465 


26,773 
12, 980 


40, 290 
19,900 


11,129 
9,172 
41,554 
35,069 
4 
26,593 
8,072 


369,276 
3,779 


46,579) 


15,751 
5,279 


4,270 
216 
34,820 


7,006 
68, 137 


19, 834 
19,807 
66,327 


26,637 


56, 823 


1952 
Repair 
$000 


5,218 


10, 842 
9,544 
20, 422 
5,915 
1,002 


556,750 


38,348 


20,762 
8, 640 


10,042 
3,751 


20,415 
1,036 


3,772 


Total 
$000 


79,742 
55, 485 
125, 141 
32,891 


New 
$000 


30,376) 29,748 


102,737 
44,572 
94,048 
26, 484 


6,906), 3,882 


2,449,949 


162,053 


79, 905 
30, 105 


36,815 
16,731 


60,705 


14,901 


2,102,664 


139, 961 


67, 548 
24,922 


31,138 
14,006 


46,754 


20,936} 15,097 


13,515 


2,946) 12,118) 10,145 


6, 002 


10, 253 
1,804 
1,951 


47,556} 34,172 


45,322) 37,867 
2,148 495 
28,544) 28,099 


“ 2,298| 10,370} 8,760 


30, 987 
1,383 


59, 611 


9,032 


855 
2,943 


252 


23, 875 


400, 263 


341, 138 


5,162} 4,188 
106,190) 52,466 


87,986) 103,737) 19,254 
3,728) 9,007 


1,071 
37,7638 


236) 68,373 


412 


1,077) 20,884 
639 


4,624! 31,261 


8,156 


80,698| 66,885 
13,302} 4,586 


150 
55, 058 


7,258) 8,822 


33,918 


20,246} 22,848 


47,426 


66,966} 79,064 


27,491 


1953 
Repair 
$000 


4,675 


10, 883 
8,546 
16,046 
5, 349 
981 


555,188 


33,040 


19,116 
9,207 


7,959 
2,635 


19,921 


870 
3,048 
1,846 

~ 6,334 
6,614 
1,930 
1,820 
2,449 


33, 188 
1, 258 


63,671 
94,259 
3,993 


25, 434 
9,484 


914 
2,825 


264 
245 


397 
1,088 
640 


4,482 


Total 
$000 


34,423 


113, 620 
53,118 
110,094 
31,833 
4,813 


25657,852 


173,001 | 


86, 664 
34, 129 


39,097 
16, 641 


66, 675 
15, 967 


16,563 
11,991 
40,506 
44,481 

2,425 
29,919 
11,209 


374,326 
5,446 


116, 137 
113,513 
12,149 


92,319 
14,070 


1,064 
57, 883 


9,086 — 
34, 163 


23, 245 
48,514 
79,704 


31,973 
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11.—Detailed Estimates of Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of 
Structure, 1951-53—concluded 


a ee ed eS ee 


1951 1952 1953 
New | Repair] Total | New | Repair| Total | New Repair| Total 
$000 $’000 $7000 | $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 


Type of Structure 


Engineering Construc- 
on—concluded 


1,724 514; 2,238 1,930 408} 2,338} 1,795 338} 2,133 
2,024 659} 2,683} 2,508 296} 2,804] 2,507 255| 2,762 
4,288} 1,458] 5,746] 5,604 868) 6,472) 4,053 764) 4,817 
1,081 350} 1,431) 1,645 207; 1,852} 1,357 196} 1,553 
570 407 977; 1,961 525} 2,486} 1,034 507; 1,541 
13,370} 3,718) 17,088] 26,106] 5,281] 31,387} 22,367 4,314} 26,681 
2,044, 1,076} 3,120) 8,228 982} 9,210} 10,459 927; 11,386 
10,454) 3,216) 13,670] 12,995) 2,751] 15,746! 13,330 2,369} 15,699 
12,300; 1,768} 14,068] 11,918] 1,090] 13,008! 12,411 1,115) 13,526 


7,858; 1,211) 9,069} 11,480} 1,618] 13,098] 17,109 1,387} 18,496 


ee 


Other marine construc- 
“CPS NESS Se Biase Been ee 
Aerodromes, landing 
fields, runways, tarmacs 
Installation of machinery, 
Polersietee. eee. ok 
_ Park systems, landscap- 
ing, sodding, etc........ 
Mine shafts and under- 
ground workings........ 
All other engineering con- 
REPMCGION Set reite sc se sks 


Totals, Engineering 


Construction....... 965,126) 385,363/1,350,489|1,265,105) 373, 686/1,638,791|1,330,351 371, 103/1,701,454 


Totals, Construction. .|2,733,843| 927,309/3,661,152|3,158,304 930, 436) 4,088,740/3,433,015| 926, 291/4,359,306 


Summary statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and 
for contractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 12. While the estimates 
given for Canada as a whole may be considered as reasonably accurate, those given 
for individual provinces and by class of builder are only approximations. All of 
the estimates given for average numbers employed, salaries and wages paid, and 
cost of materials used are based on ratios of these items to total value of work 
performed which were derived from the 1951 Census of Construction and applied 
to the value of work figures obtained in the capital expenditures surveys. Although 
these ratios were calculated in some detail by type of industry, still further refine- 
ments are required to improve the estimates for provinces and class of builder. 
There are also some difficulties in obtaining the precise geographical location of 
projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large companies operating in a number 
of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications in mind the table provides 
useful estimates. 


In using the employment data it is also of value to have a knowledge of the 
methods used in collecting the basic data on which the employment estimates are 
based. Respondents are requested to report the average number of employees 
engaged in construction each month. They are advised on the form that one 
method of computing the average number of employees is to divide the number of 
working days in the month into the total number of man-days worked by all em- 
Pployees in the month. The monthly averages are added and divided by twelve 
to compute the annual average. Thus, the resulting figures are representative of 
_ the total number of employees working full time throughout the year. The total 
number on the payroll at any given time may, of course, be above or below this 
average. 
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12.—Value of Construction Work Performed, Average Numbers Employed, Value of 
Materials Used and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Province, 1951-53 


Province 


a SS 


Province 


INewilOundland store ta cnc t nes en ode eieteiniere sidtetersi sre) 1951 


Prince Edward Island............eeceesseeveeess 1951 


INO VISCO ELC ctaeae whe etestete te tsi aioicitic ce aie ote eusrsiebaterereretate 1951 


NewabnunswiCk oe. cstcese ea ale saree mcrae 1951 


CADE Gamer teen areas hata oe ate ce cae cei etiara ancl afelaleve ote eteaeie 1951 


British: Columbia: +c. ss wcuer aeenl atari cmacess 1951 


TR GALS ec iicstts eee aalatale eesstovete eaves 1951 


Contractors and Others 


Contractors ae ien cei ere kes eee 1951 
1952 
1953 


Mita tuesinieiye Ao ssa ceed olde be alelelain ches ave'o's Syehale.o\euer ode 1951 
1952 
1953 


GOV ELDIMENES Jew senate TA Creel es ote sushaere ater alts els 1951 
1952 
1953 


Others. eels See eee ee elnoe dd nee eo L 
1952 
1953 


Average 
Employees 


No. 


8,428 
9,829 
9,235 


2,383 
1,885 
1,719 


17,905 
17,871 
19, 227 


15, 136 
13, 200 
11,670 


129, 163 
125,499 
121, 659 


158, 552 
160, 655 
159, 495 


24,600 
22,432 
23, 489 


19, 666 
20, 859 
23,495 


46,424 
48, 456 
51,196 


45, 267 
47,393 
47,678 


467,524 


468,079 
468, 863 


286,170 
284, 959 
292,309 


82,364 
90,518 
87,644 


67,932 
61,558 
57,765 


31,058 
31,044 
31,145 


Salaries 
and Wages 
Paid 


$000 


19,316 
25,055 
25, 028 


5, 162 
4,539 
4,400 


39,194 
43,498 
49,759 


34, 435 
33,396 
31,392 


307,279 
331,945 
342, 105 


446,164 
502, 688 
530, 480 


62,534 
63,415 
70,584 


49,460 
58,343 
69, 852 


122,746 
142,461 
159, 987 


143, 632 
167, 203 
178, 840 


1, 229, 922 


1,372,548 


1, 462, 427 


778,471 
862,053 
938, 659 


215, 135 
262, 928 
270, 235 


145,617 
146,743 
146, 168 


90, 699 
100, 819 
107,365 


1 Actual expenditures 1951, preliminary actual 1952, intentions 1953. 


Cost of 


Materials 


Used 


$000 


26, 152 
33,921 
33,884 


7,185 
6,318 
6,124 


53, 237 
59,082 
67,586 


50,749 
49,218 
46, 264 


473,612 
511,630 
527, 290 


700,794 
789,577 
833, 230 


100, 648 
102,066 
113, 603 


84,113 
99,219 
118,791 


199, 068 
231,042 
259, 465 


227,320 
264, 624 
283,041 


1,922,878 


2,146,697 


252895278 


1,284, 492 
1,423,503 
1,545, 437 


274, 987 
336, 338 
344, 665 


167,402 
168, 827 
167,671 


195,997 
218,029 
231,505 


Performed! 


$'000 


49,947 
64,786 
64,715 


14,313 
12,585 
12,199 


102,331 
113,566 
129, 913 


93, 200 
90,388 
84,963 


898, 372 
970, 487 
1,000,191 . 


1,349, 407 
1,520, 362 
1,604,418 


182,526 
185,098 
206,021 


153,762 
181,377 
217,155 


379, 256 
440,171 
494 , 320 


438,038 
509, 921 
545,411 


3, 661, 152 


4,088,740 — 


4,359,306 


2,490,327 
2,760,390 
2,996, 279 


539, 284 
659, 732 
675, 941 


327, 922 
330,797 
328, 454 


303, 619 
337, 821 
358, 632 


Se ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work per- 
formed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and 
duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of contracts awarded, 
and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often underestimates) of 
work to be done. 


Contracts Awarded.—According to figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports Limited, the value of contracts awarded in 1952 decreased by 21 p.c. from 
those of 1951, the decreases being mainly accounted for by a decline in business, 
industrial and engineering contracts. The value of contracts awarded for residential 
building increased by 17 p.c. All provinces, except British Columbia, Quebec and 
Ontario, shared in an increase in the value of total contracts; the most important 
advances were made by Alberta and Saskatchewan, value of contracts in the former 
Province increasing from $183,000,000 to $231,000,000 and in the latter from 
$39,000,000 to $59,000,000. 


13.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1916-52 
(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 
Norz.—Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1, 1949. 
Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 

OIG ay SB ae ee OOF ST OOOO 2S hors cr ace ence 472,032, 600 346,009, 800 
BOA oor elke eats S484 5000) 171929 ee i hes 576, 651, 800 393,991,300 
KE boi eg a a 995.842 (0001 || »1930 ss oe kes 456,999, 600 281,594,100 
UDR pet ea aaa 1905028000" |el9alvacn ve ore cee te 315, 482,000 206,103,900 
BPR aise, bcoide a's 295 605,,000%S1932.0 aa.t noses: 132,872,400 291,961, 800 
TOD tetera oa! BANE 133 “B00 1O8Scc ec dieeeiaeiees 97 , 289, 800 409,032,700 
OD Bere eta tes ais ore Gol 840, S00 LOBE os. se Sclee dete Pee 125,811,500 663,355, 100 
HO ZORE.. hte Feo tek 31452545300 1935: cat one. 160,305,000 718, 137, 100 
954,082, 400 

CEOs eee eae 276; 261 100s |s19362.:05 kanes 162,588,000 1949 1. 143'547 300 
LEY eae 297973 VOOM MLOS acco tiomieee oe 224,056,700 || 1959.1 1, 525,764,700 
BOLD eth Acs cite oth « 37259475900 4 19387 o. seuss ee 1ST 207, 900 WO 1c 2 Pee 2,295,499, 200 
1 ES See ae 418,951,600 |] 1989............... 18759785500) We1952. ae Se. 1, 812,177,600 

14.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1947-52 
(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 
Province 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. be a 3,431,100!) 10,065,000) 10,509,400} 21,985,300 
Prince Edward Island...... 3,991,900 2,410,300 4,498,500 2,663,500 3,251,000 3,489,000 
PIOVAROCOUD. ioe ais ste eks we 28,855,000) 36,624,200} 33,941,600) 35,643,300} 67,837,000) 78,502,000 
New Brunswick............. 27,017,300} 28,980,100) 19,536,100} 34,592,100} 20,983,900} 25,177,000 
PRRONOG eee Feed des oak ws 255, 202,400] 327,111,900} 355,408,300} 533,971,700] 480,106,000] 397,931,400 
MUBEREIO Re Soot on edhe tas 258,709,300) 350,612,300} 421,098,900} 597,161, 900/1,017,426,900| 732,768, 100 
MMM EL OWA st fs ccsisr bc 8 casei 34,446,100) 45,414,700} 78,517,300} 67,985,300} 91,157,700} 95,690,300 
Saskatchewan.............. 23,040,200) 18,273,600) 43,306,200} 27,563,900) 39,604,700} 59,170,000 
BMsRE AY eh ti fie vy ha we Sele 47,425,100) 74,071,700} 104,380,600} 134,878,500} 183,075,100} 231,191,300 
British Columbia........... 39,449,800) 70,583,600} 79,428,700} 81,239,500} 381,547,500] 166,273,200 
Grand Totals......... 718,137,100) 954, 082, 400/ 1,143, 547,300) 1,525,764, 700|2,295,499,200/1,812,177,600 


1 Nine months. 
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14.— Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1947-52—-concluded 


Type of Construction 1947 1948 1949: 
$ $ $ 
RESIDENTIAL— 
(A parti entsrr tonto cre sth 12,049,600} 30,069,100) 69,254,000 
Iiesidencesen. neater 185,146, 700} 342,986, 800} 396,821,500 
Torats, RESIDENTIAL...... 197,196,300] 373,055,900} 466,075,500 
BusINESS— 
Churches de greiner 11,263,000} 16,425,500) 21,677,400 
Public. garages. ........... 15,789,200] 13,096,900} 12,316,800 
Hlospithle: oe. n me eee ee 40,298,900} 49,318,800) 42,405,900 
Hotels and clubs..........| 14,541,200] 27,628,800} 16,957,500 
Office buildings........... 34,620,600} 34,137,900} 40,031, 400 
Public buildings... 5. ... «. 16,197,900) 19,919,400) 46,078,800 
Schoolstaiacet eat eee 45,648,400} 79,156,000! 80,982,500 
StOReCS- pisces, > ae ae eee ee 28,685,500) 42,348,000) 36,218,400 
ED ieatresiecs te eee 7,823,200' 4,814,500 6, 132,300 
WerGROusediy. vet manckeon ee 24,662,300} 28,413,100} 21,464,700 
ToTaLs, BUSINESS......... 239,530,200} 315,258,900} 324, 265,700 
[NDUSTREAU WT nomd: Bete ees 113,495,000} 74,878,100} 104,040,300 
ENGINEERING— 
Bride Gch 2) eae ere cee 7,037,400 7,562,000 9,182,900 
Dams and wharves....... 41,663,700) 18,215,000} 20,716,900 
Sewers and water mains...} 16,281,200) 20,038,600) 27,856,400 
Roads and streets........ 53,707,800) 45,856,900) 49,396,300 
General engineering....... 49,225,500) 99,217,000} 142,013,300 
Torats, ENGINEERING... .| 167,915,600! 190,889,500! 249,165,800 


1950 


$ 


59, 297, 800 
482,386, 500 


541, 684, 300 


24, 100, 400 
13,781, 600 
59, 967, 700 
41,611,000 
53, 240, 200 
61,834, 500 
99, 296, 400 
43,677, 100 

6,173, 600 
36,722, 400 


440, 404, 900 
141,043, 200 


16, 624, 300 
38,561,900 
31,005, 800 
92,386, 300 
224,054,000 


402, 632,300 


1951 


55,819, 900 
381, 289, 800 


437,109,700 


25,274, 900 
10, 838, 000 
85,746, 400 
32,095, 700 
29,108, 200 
150, 483, 700 
139, 938, 809 
33,497, 100 

2,713,900 
37,985,400 


547, 682, 100 


1952 


$ 


101, 665,300 
409, 637, 400 


511,302,700 


26,455,700 
15,958, 100 
56,175,300 
23,055, 600 
39, 640,300 
149, 351,000 
130,398, 800 
41,999,300 

3,116,900 
40, 243, 900 


526,394, 900 


451,753, 200 


19,340, 400 
32,155,000 
63,333,300 
94,621,900 
649, 503, 600 


858, 954, 200 


245, 851, 100 


37,569, 700 
59, 257, 500 
44,919,300 
113,015,000 
273, 867, 400 


528, 628, 900 


Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 urban centres; in 1920 they were extended to cover 58 
municipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas, which were becoming 
increasingly important as residential areas for persons working within the municipal 


boundaries of urban centres. 


In 1940, the series was again extended to cover 204 


municipalities and in 1948 the coverage was expanded further to include 507 muni- 


cipalities. 


parability with earlier issues of the Year Book by retaining the ‘204’ list. 


However, until plans are advanced, it is felt desirable to maintain com- 


The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by building permits 
issued in 1952 amounted to $802,737,975, an increase of 18 p.c. over the 1951 value 


of $681,161,938. 


'15.—KEstimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities, 1951 and 1952 
Nore.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1951 will be found in the corresponding 


tables of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked (@) the record goes back to 1910; 
the 23 places marked (O) were added in 1920. 


Province 
and 
Municipality 


Prince Edward Island— 
©Charlottetowine ..ece 


Nova Scotia— 


Amberst=55 teenies 
Bridrewaterauaser et 
Dartmouthier. gosceeee 
GlacesBa yin tole 
@ Halifax ea eee 


1951 


785,550 


186, 270 
283, 400 
949, 965 
828, 636 


5,440, 410 


Province 
1952 and 
Municipality 
$ 
Nova Scotia—concluded 
401,690) |) Miverpoolt 30. anak 
ONew Glasgow........... 
ih heen On Seen. 
ort VOADOY. «ctor 
1,135, 330 OSydneyeis eee ee 
209, 950 ; 
1, 153, 875 Sydney Mines........... 
329, 231 EVuTOt th eee 
7,777,130 Yarmouth... 


1951 


$ 


96, 735 
753, 980 
116, 600 

1,541, 850 
2,509,978 
406, 664 
592,910 
132,387 


1952 


$ 


53, 350 
288,534 
35, 100 
622,700 
977,577 
174, 300 
484,215 
150,075 


a 
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15.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities, 1951 and 1952—continued 


Province Province 
and 1951 1952 and 1951 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ . $ 
New Brunswick— Ontario—continued 
ToSIMPDSLITON:. « . 3-000 134, 220 2764:068:)> Burlington si:......2.0624. 1,034,390 
ASUS OME. Shope fe the eas 196, 800 17,300 | Campbellford........... 57,400 
MPAINOUBIO) Ft aoe. 03% 1,004, 300 477 400: 1@Ghatham Js shee... ss 2,065,089 
@Predericton..vs.60.2.5.. 1,274,190 | 2,208,688 | Cobourg................ 360, 690 
@Moncton......... agree 2,146, 841 3, 896, 950 GOEDTANO re eee oreo isce bie 60, 994 
Neweastle........5 08.085 335, 200 132,900 | Collingwood............ 262, 843 
MPTSAITT VOM. 0k Sele eats. 2,205,830 | 2,737,073 Cornwall seein soc te 992,532 
Ee CODEN. <n io cc. os cjemre's 1,116,565 AASSOe|| Pe LOUNGAS = rae oeiath eek» 449, 640 
WaSt view + Ler re hic& sie 1,249, 625 
Etobicoke Twp......... 34,937,570 
Quebec— Horest sei eee see. 3, 633, 087 
WHOLE MULIC. fame tine tees were 939,346 
Cap de la Madeleine..... 2,507,873 | 1,668,800 | Fort Frances,...2....... 1,566, 746 
ROT COUGE IN ys,.4.206 eww othe 4,250,860 | 3,053,420 |@Fort William...........] 2,522,160 
REGS LAOOO Kena as eiegorei tis 108,510 ATS 370 ill © Galyes baud eee Ae Obs shone 1,481,502 
Drummondville......... 1, 236,000 1,259,374 Gananoduerrenss +28 ovis 214,017 
CE Saki 0's a Oe, ne 2,468,034 | 1,133,505 | Gloucester Twp......... 2,053, 162 
SeaNeMOT Oe enti oie 939,615 630,375 COGSTICIS terrae nee 852,755 
PiAMIDSteAG':. i. sit eens 965,345) °%2°295:410 1@ Guelph ons. .cc5 eae 2,097, 645 
AUR Lhe uh sees oc a Zy AGL 950! Ht-2, 7025, 0380 | Hailleybury. 2.5 vo ee 137,795 
MOR VEIL! te etl las © hte oie 199, 815 564,550 |}@Hamilton,.............. 24,933,959 
MOET OELOcAd lg See vam aiere Maser 2,081,050 I, 247, 280 PLANO VEL skeet Geer stee 528,875 
MOMTUTOTO fy rele pkeae bes bcc 807,350 SCOO200 | Bol aWwAKeSDUTI.» cacitlos ss. 355, 935 
MASSER INO is 54% ae ee ain Gosless H5 028) 297= | Sii280; 467i unteville. os. oven cc 135,000 
BeADIATICls ce sce are 2 596, 700 213, 200 in gersOll aya! lace yee 118,012 
Mee P TOMIG, 23 ba ies Gitsesw 0 241,700 275, 650 Kapuskasing) cues os. 550, 810 
| DPE Nii Go ear cae are hees Sera 1,296, 400 S481 400M cK CNOLa 6 ta eae wen 567,152 
Noon Pus NiL Seeks sye. Se RS 1,613, 255 984,677 |\@ Kingston................ 1,833,595 
MOP ANILIC. 4. eS a) oe os ck 119,520 96,300 Kirkland Lake (Teck 
@ Montreal (@ Maison- SEED Wha iachtom renee aes Bes 208,755 
MOI) sie a ees ie eats 73,558,070 |103, 828,736 ||@ Kitchener............... 4, 956, 234 
Montreal Hast........... 1,264,310 1,564,415 || Leamington............. 384, 800 
Montreal North......... 1,368,200 | 3,928,700 Fay eee fap ireeety aes 3, 297,098 
Montreal West.......... 329, 800 Sil, (OOM = SEAN GRaY2 Ac siatieil. eter aie 402, 875 
Mount Royal........... 05309, 82084058; 242") Listowels oi... .c5c6 ce. 5. 246, 695 
Norands 26.6. o> awe 256, 450 951,640) @London...3. eee eas te ses 7,141,120 
ROTEPOINOMGs as cote fps vec 1,577,500 1,881,500 | tone Brant pares... ee 641,525 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 1,196,725 490,350 MiImiCoss me eahaes cote 1,029,760 
Pome Casi LO, en ws 2,520,435 | 2,011;395 INapaneet?. Sih ees a sn 1,025,750 
Pouches oes, 6,648,746 | 6,262,531 Nepean Twp............ 2,031,586 
MeIPEINOUSKI oss. a. sacoe ss 2,720,760 891,050 New Liskeard.......... 821,425 
+ pe ete aii eidareans 200, 900 379,610 || Newmarket............. 359, 700 
TESOL eae egy ene ae ee 455,125 516, 785 News orontOns. sone 2,790, 100 
Sie: Pckthe. des-Monts. . 80,700 233,300 |O Niagara Falls........... 2 Api, 931 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.. 110,555 122 DOAN ee Northeba yese ne toe. sens 1,337, 623 
Dt. ELyacinthe?...'...... 947,700 | 2,797,950 North York Twp....... 40,016,552 
Stn Uso Reagents & 5 ee ane 4,033,084 3,225,520 Oa keibler yieee fae ee 1,614, 492 
BioCrOMmo:’.. ch fon. «ie 994, 875 WOO OS: I OTT at eek ber oes eee 333, 617 
Ba aos ler ici cess lcs 210,327 LOSI @Osha was tise t oneauros 4,506, 834 
Steam bert, oo. sss 6 4,243,640 | 38,179,940 |@Ottawa................. 30, 445, 363 
DEeALITENG A. 20) she indents 6,351,625 | 14,303,950 ||OOwen Sound............ 1, 219,135 
OShawinigan Falls........ Oa SOU Me Oe seo Oni = CATIS eaten. tree ae tte 299, 923 
@Sherbrooke............. 4,817,942 | 8,853,475 || Parry Sound............ 77,0385 
SUE fae gs a 1,279,500 1,053, 980 Pembroke aay laa 893, 825 
@Three Rivers........... ROUGE DUM Ere RO Lona DE | PeLL Ia ware ac cer arene: 419, 690 
eC OTR. ee oes eis 282,935 790,020 ||®Peterborough........... 4,553, 687 
Valleyfield. nea an oe AE 18510602 sr, 403.500 ibe P etrolian sis. cosh oi, Was 50,500 
UPS HTN eg in eae 2,118,100 | -15.919:700' || @ Port Arthur? es. 1,742,076 
@Westmount............. 2,324,455 1,940,500 || Port Colborne.......... 675,045 
Preston ait ouectoeet 652,331 
CHIEOW a ee akties: 354, 005 
Ontario— © Riverside: s Sate ee. 2,344, 643 
@St. Catharines.......... 4,883,581 
pnostbure Ae nt 253, 200 229.199 Mas Sts Mar VSitas se bese cenre 6,050 
"Rey ae 2,278,225 | 1,656,025 |@St. Thomas.............| 4,406,522 
OBellevilio Va ae ie ee WISH F OCS 420298 tei) Saanais sesh cues aus okon 7,413, 616 
Bowmanville......:.... 360, 860 231,480 }OSault Ste. Marie........ 3, 266, 088 
Bracebridge............. 99, 650 133,400 || Scarboro Twp...........}| 34,771, 650 
PAM pLoOn.. 2... 2.2. 1,939,508 | 2,333,446 DUNCOPR yee aoe es 371, 650 
Meerantrord..)....... 0.5. 1, 866, 833 1, 845, 438 Simiths Halls)... aa 1,042,475 
Mrockyille:............. 476,490 1268572 \@Stratiord me sen suk soe 649,476 
74570—494 


1952 


1,158, 450 


35, 641, 689 
3,324,091 
771,133 
Lely 20a 


24, 227, 470 
153, 000 
992,175 
132, 650 
195, 485 

1,037, 600 
599,979 
4,221,737 


204, 696 
10,524, 256 
1, 143, 637 
1,803, 838 
1,501,555 
211,875 
10,586,555 
464,490 


39,000 
3,270,996 
620, 815 
290, 500 
2,155, 100 
1,972,734 
2,107,054 
47,701, 208 
2,993,670 
658, 610 
9,885,076 
23,595, 220 
884,047 
420,300 
182, 225 
2,418, 200 
168,170 
5, 186, 523 
87, 845 
2,487,525 
1,193,481 
938,054 
559, 040 
1, 463, 952 
3,392, 256 
975, 150 
1, 646, 356 
8,278,563 
6, 893, 168 
36,301,565 
1,047,350 
287, 400 
497,111 
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15.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Province Province 
and 1951 1952 and 1951 1952 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
Sudlburye teeter reds 3,691,125 | 3,710,135 |}@Saskatoon............... 3,719,134 | 7,872,727 
Swansea's tose ane 834,270 738,469 Swift Current..:5:.....- 331,935 1,053, 605 
Willson burekem ester eer 236, 000 308, 695 Weyburnvs- sen csteersae 265, 990 388, 100 
Idhrabaahiashete cee Coon meee 312,585 539,440 WiOrktoriiennnseleeeore 744,590 872, 600 
@ Poronton eee 47,167,715 | 43,724,096 
AE TOnGONeE REE eat ee 212,585 817,197 
Wallaceburg............ 267,350 336,524 ||Alberta— 
IWaterloon ceuewrrtnciee se. 1,850,389 2,283,108 
@Wiellandies sae cease ne 1126 87Gnlee 2437 b11G @ Calearyae sess ema ame 22,322,868 | 38,784, 242 
IW.eS tly. tite tenet oie t ss 526, 565 1, 407,989 ‘Drumbelleres..ces seer 130,330 287,740 
Whitby eemueoens sot 423,135 743,270 |@Edmonton.............. 36,100,034 | 37,066,526 
@ Windsor 2c. 12, 228,405 6:55 7—179 © bethbridver==.- 6: scene. 4,820,675 4,741, 855 
@ Woodstock spencers: 1,105,978 1,718,383 ||\O Medicine Hat;.......... 1,580, 125 2,373,080 
O DLO‘: Awe a irtti teece ee 8,542,650 | 11,251,270 
York Hast [wp........ 7,796,074 | 8,393,277 
British Columbia— 
is Cinlliwack sem. auacss ae 1,217,580 475, 230 
Manitoba— Cranbrook... 0000 869,422 | 472,254 
LOitseism Gecloeeuna tae 2 60 3,0 
@Prandom yet. 1;400 055 |) 1, 700;798 Wage ne toca eee ere 
Brooklands..........00. 197,240 105,650 | ere OOnS aed aaa: ar atye Bae 
: Kelownlaacsee tere  acoayess 1,125,384 502,030 
Dauphin etoevenvenveeeoeov.es 833 > 005 605 ’ 070 O Nanai 330 727 976 797 
North Kildonan........ 203, 100 283, 900 REDO se lene a Fis, ster , , 
eA Nelson keene atone 364, 438 613, 755 
Portage la Prairie....... 442,620 1,146, 925 @ New W : 2.362.770 2.096. 485 
OSt. Boniface............. 888. 980"]'4 499) Rog tT OO eeuLnS CE se 1304, pe 
Selkirk...... 194.000 | 595,000 |ONorth Vancouver....... 1,390,895 | 1,988,135 
ee eek £7 te , , Prince George.......... 932,825 | 2,238,160 
Biya BENS. naa sets weet 131,775 257, 450 : 
@PLrince Rupert. .eo. eee 304, 323 1,037, 257 
Transcona coer eee eeeesreoe 304, 945 324, 687 R ] t k 904 820 177 350 
@Winnipeg................ 16,484,300 | 19,293, 200 phere aR one Stl ; ; 
Mossiandmctk.seceeeee 89,176 316, 261 
EET aileet. 273 Adee Rei ans 713, 225 2,880,729 
@Vancouver Sees. 23,942,309 | 28,387,737 
Saskatchewan— WMernon syste chee 487, 158 300,518 
@ Victoria. ee 4,087,011 3,988,003 
IBIST ATA anette Cane oan 15,350 143, 684 a 
iste vanbeecne ceases oe 282,780 234,484 ||Totals— 
IMiclyillem etnies cree 166,375 390,750 || 204 Municipalities...... 681,161,938 | 802,737,975 
@ Moose Jaw.....:........ 999, 405 2,628,312 a 
North Battleford....... 490,510 811,500 || 58 Municipalities®@ O...| 430,507,541 | 520,491,849 
Prince Alberts. snes. ee 1,866,717 2,034,995 | 
@Resina+ = Ss Sere 6,069,657 | 12,736,939 || 35 Municipalities®.....| 371,466,436 | 438,740,938 


1 No reports received for September, October and November 1952. 


The indexes given in Table 16 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations in 
building costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The 
relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to 
determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centres 
studied. Pre-war experience, as indicated by a special study made for 15 cities, 
shows that the proportions of cost of materials to cost of labour in all construction 
averaged two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase in the 
cost of recent building operations has probably been much more than is indicated 
by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown and the propor- 
tions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some variation owing 
to changes in types and methods of construction and to the greater use of machinery. 

Four of the largest cities—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver— 
accounted for $195,233,769 or 24 p.c. of the value of building permits issued in 
204 municipalities in 1952. In 1951, the same cities showed a value of $161,152,394, 
also 24 p.c. of the total for that year. 
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16.—Value of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers 
of the Building Construction Industries, 1943-52 


Norte.—These 204 municipalities are named in Table 15. 


CS 0 Soooooooaooonononmnmw>s>soo aan 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of . 
on oe Hattie te Wages in Employment 
0 nee (1949 = 100) reiMi oes fs: Building 
: sa 
Municipalities eGR ra Stents ane G ndustries onstruction 
: a on- (1939=100) (1949=100) 
Residential! residential 
$ 
REAM. srcitnhc cell Sones ehen cathe 80,190, 123 61-0 70-2 127-7 68-8 
MEMAIOA MT RIS soe a aka alae ee 128,728,465 64-3 70°9 129-6 40-9 
“DL a a ese a a 197,187,160 65-0 71°4 131-1 43-7 
tO MES RM Sc thks und tcalen 383,596, 698 67-8 75-0 143-9 62-6 
LGU LE ies ee a a ee 373, 231, 249 79+1 84-5 155-0 81-9 
| nid NE Sara Gaeta ae Ae 536,057,597 95-4 95-9 176-3 91-4 
UU R Es cas. race ha otic IAG ees 616, 160,593 100-0 100-0 184-2 100-0 
EE tS eR a i tie ecien Ce a 801,765,092 106-4 105-0 194-0 104-7 
CTs Nd GA Rl Ds att 0S re a 681,161,938 125-5 118-6 217-2 116-0 
“LIL Wic Sahin OS Gl ees Ser ee i 802,737,975 124-9 123-2 235-1 127-1 
i aE ND AES Seen! PS 
1 Arithmetically converted from base 1935-39=100. 2 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 


3 As reported by employers. 


Subsection 3.—Government Aid to House-Building* 


Federal Government Assistance, 1952.—-Publicly assisted house-building in 
Canada operates under two types of arrangement. Under one type, Government 
financial assistance in the form of mortgage loans is extended to prospective home- 
owners and builders through the National Housing Act, 1944, together with the 
Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927, the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, and the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, 1944. Under the other, the Federal Government carries 
on direct house-building activities of veterans’ rental units, armed service married 
quarters and, in conjunction with the provincial governments, joint housing projects 
for rental. During the eight-year period 1945-52, completions under these govern- 
ment-sponsored plans accounted for about one-third of the new permanent dwellings 
built in Canada. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is the Federal Government 
agency responsible for most of the publicly assisted housing activities. It was 
incorporated by an Act passed in December 1945 to administer the National Housing 
Act, 1944, and earlier housing Acts, to provide facilities for the rediscounting of 
mortgages for lending institutions and to co-ordinate government activities in the 
housing field. In 1948, the functions of Wartime Housing Limited were transferred 
to its administration. In November 1950, the charter of Wartime Housing Limited 
was revived to form Defence Construction Limited and entrusted with carrying out 
construction of defence projects requisitioned by the Department of National 
Defence. The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation provides management and 
Supervisory services to Defence Construction Limited. 


The National Housing Act, 1944.—The National Housing Act constitutes 
the principal legislation of the Federal Government in the field of housing. During 
1952, two major changes were made in lending regulations under the Act. 


* Prepared in the Economic Research Department, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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The first change occurred in September 1952 when the rate of interest payable 
by a borrower on joint loans was increased from 5 p.c. to 51 p.c. per annum calculated 
semi-annually. The interest rate on new loans of other types under the Act were also 
raised by one-quarter of one per cent. The move brought the interest rate to 3{ p.c. 
on loans to limited dividend companies, 43 p.c. on loans to primary industries, 
5 p.c. on loans for rental insurance projects and 54 p.c. on direct corporation loans 
to home-owners. The revision in interest rates under the Act conformed with a — 
general increase that had taken place in the interest-rate structure. 


A second change in National Housing Act regulations occurred in October 1952 
when the maximum loan for rental housing was raised from $6,700 to $8,500 for 
semi-detached and row houses and from $6,700 to $7,200 for fully serviced apartments 
of fireproof construction. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation joins with approved private lending institutions in making 
loans to prospective home-owners or builders of dwellings for sale or for rental, 
The Corporation advances 25 p.c. of the loan and the lending institution 75 p.c. 
These joint loans are amortized over a period of not more than 30 years and, in the 
case of loans to prospective home-owner defence workers, for a period not exceeding ~ 
25 years. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may make direct loans for 
house building in areas where joint financing is not available through lending in- 
stitutions on a basis similar to that for joint loans. Special provisions are effective 
in the case of prospective home-owner defence workers or builders of dwellings for 
sale to defence workers. Direct loans may also be made for low-rental and medium- 
rental units to limited dividend companies and companies engaged in the primary 
industries of logging, lumbering, fishing and mining. Up to the end of 1952, 21 
limited-dividend companies had been formed under the sponsorship of business 
companies or local groups supplemented in some cases by municipal grants or 
contributions from service clubs. Many of the units constructed through these 
companies are occupied by widows, and old-age pensioners. In addition, when 
private lending institution funds are not available for suitable rental insurance 
projects, such projects may be financed by direct loans. 


The Rental Insurance Plan, instituted in 1948, is designed to encourage the 
construction of rental housing accommodation. Owners of projects built under the 
Plan are guaranteed a return of rent sufficient to pay taxes, operating expenses, 
debt service and a minimum return of 2 p.c. on equity of the owner. From 1948 
to December 1952, projects have been approved involving 18,300 units having al 
estimated cost of $135,000,000. i 


Under the land-assembly provisions of the Act, which provide for the develop- 
ment of raw land into serviced lots for residential purposes and the sale at prices 
considerably below the market price for comparable lots, lending institutions 
are guaranteed the recovery of their investment together with an annual return 
of 2 p.c. Land-assembly projects have also been undertaken directly by | the 
Corporation. 


5 a 
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The construction of veterans’ rental housing units, first carried out by Wartime 
Housing Limited and from 1948 by Central Mortgage and Housing, was nearing 
completion by the end of 1952. These rental units were constructed under 
federal-municipal agreements. The administration of the construction of armed 
service married quarters, also in the hands of the Corporation since 1948, continued 
during 1952. 


Sect. 35 of the National Housing Act, 1944, provides that, following agreements 
between a provincial government and the Government of Canada, the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation may undertake, jointly with the province, the 
development of a housing or land-assembly project. Capital costs, profits and losses 
for such projects are shared 75 p.c. by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. by the 
provincial government and the province may require the municipality concerned to 
participate in the provincial share. By December 1952, all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island had passed complementary legislation and projects were under 
way in seven of the nine provinces with enabling legislation. 


Under the legislation, three main types of housing agreement have been evolved: 
(1) the construction of houses for rental on an economic or sub-economic basis; 
(2) the assembly and servicing of residential lots for sale to builders and prospective 
“home-owners; (3) a combined rental-housing and land-assembly project where a 
portion of the land developed is used for housing and the remainder sold. Completed 
rental-housing projects are administered by local housing authorities whose members 
are appointed by provincial Order in Council. Local authorities have been estab- 
lished in .12 municipalities. 


By the end of 1952, 38 projects had been approved, 13 for land-assembly only, 
seven for combined land-assembly and rental housing and 18 for the erection of 
rental-housing over the whole site. The 22 rental projects will contain 1,937 rental 
units and the land-assembly projects will involve the servicing of 11,530 lots. By 
the end of the year, 592 of these lots had been completed and sold to builders and 
prospective home-owners. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.—Under this legislation federal long-term 


loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes is provided. (See 


‘ 
MIT A" 


pp. 371-372.) 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942.—This Act is administered by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for 
housing and other purposes. (See pp. 274-275.) 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.—This Act provides for guarantees in 
respect of intermediate and short-term loans made by approved lending agencies 
to farmers for housing and other purposes. (See pp. 372-373.) 


Statistics of Federal Assistance in the Housing Program.—The extent 
of Federal Government assistance to house-building in Canada is shown in Table 17. 
The year 1935 marked the passage of the Dominion Housing Act and the entry of 
the Federal Government into the housing field on a continuing basis. This Act 
was succeeded by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944. 
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NET FAMILY FORMATION AND DWELLINGS COMPLETED 
CANADA 


THOUSANDS 1941-52 THOUSANDS 


120 120 


DWELLINGS COMPLETED 


A total of 76,302 dwellings were completed in Canada in 1952. About 3,900 
were built directly by the Federal Government; 22,569 were built with the aid of 
federal loans, including joint loans under the National Housing Act, 1944; and 912 
were built with guarantee assistance by the Federal Government. 


17.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 1935-52 
(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


With Federal Government Assistance Without 
—). $$ | Federal 
Year Direct Govern- Total 
Govern- Loans Guarantees Total ment 
ment! Assistance 
000 7000 000 000 000 "000 
LOSDiee where eats tine see —_ 0-5 — 0-5 32-4 32-9 
1986 eee ack ore notes —_ 1-1 0-1 1-2 38-1 39-3 
LOS Tims foes Oe ote — 1-5 0-9 2-4 46-2 48-6 
LOSS Arey ierecsee cs vores Utne - 2°4 0-9 3°3 40-7 44-0 
TOS een race etree ers ~— 5-2 1-1 6-3 45-4 51-7 
LQ4O Me ati eater ey ine sete —_ 6-2 0-8 7:0 45-5 52-5 
194 tenis sre hk eateries ae 1-7 4-9 -— 6-6 50-2 56-8 
G42 reer ee te ere rater eyes 7-6 2-7 — 10-3 36-9 47-2 
194325 Settee ie. Yeoe soak 6-4 1-3 0-1 7-8 29-0 36-8 
NOG A OREM Arar ea aeecte yee Si Aty rete 2-8 0-1 _ 2-9 39-9 42-8 
IG4B USE eee 3-4 2-0 0-2 5-6 42-9 48-5 
GAG Seek Heian ieee cit 14-0 5-6 0-4 20-0 47-2 67-2 
OAT Peta ote icesbote pig ots 10-0 10-6 0-4 21-0 58-2 79-2 
LOA SF Se kertrs ooh ac eee 8-7 13-9 0:5 23-1 58-1 81-2 
19492 eee Soni acoter dee eas 9-5 23-4 2°7 35-6 55-4 91-0 
nie ae atpraade tet pea acne n Desi 6-8 32°5 2°5 41-8 50-0 91-8 
VQ5T 2.2 ees ek eet tere 3 3:5 29-3 1-5 34-3 50-5 84-8 
Li eb ies aoa Be SA yA 3-9 22-6 0-9 27-4 48-9 76-3 
Totals, 1935-52......... 18-3 165-8 13-0 257-1 815-5 1,072-6 


1 Exclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their 
normal operations. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO HOUSE-BUILDING a 


Details by provinces of loans approved under the National Housing Act, 
1944, for the years 1945-52 are shown in Table 18. 


18.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Act, 1944, by Province, 1945-52 


Yukon 
Year and Item [N’f'ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Carat Canada 


1945— 

Loans...... Noy |"! a. — 60 23) 481) 2,341) 693 96) 469) 675 4, 838 

Dwellings... “ sex = 60 23) 701} 2,480) 703 96) 485) 839 5, 387 

Amount.... $7000] ... — 270) 101) 3,045/10,278) 3,034) 410) 2,099] 3,274 22,511 
1946— 

Loans...... Noes 1s. 4; 100 84) 832) 3,254) 1,004) 215) 626) 1,222 7,341 | 

Dwellings.. “ “ae 4; 113} 206) 1,931} 5,345) 1,020} 363) 880) 1,965 11,827 

Amount.... $7000] ... 21; 532) 1,001} 8,965/26, 168) 5,017} 1,771] 4,028} 8,449 55,951 
1947— 

Loans: ...<. NO tess 10) 248) 102)/°1,793) 3,442) 1,188) 146) 916) 1,041 8, 886 

Dwellings... “ x3 37| 269} 104) 3,186} 3,676] 1,289] 149) 991] 1,232 10,933 

Amount.... $000] ... 170} 1,364) 562/14, 423/19,115] 6,577} 735] 4,960] 5,325 53, 230 
1948— 

Loans.<.... Non fchks. 35) 285) 286) 2,895) 6,539) 1,106 94) 1,972} 2,125 15,339 

Dwellings... “ aes 38} 316} 308) 5,183} 6,999] 1,372} 102) 2,156) 2,352 18, 828 

Amount.... $7000] ... 223) 1,629) 1,871/27,163/42,075| 7,576) 797/11,504/11, 673 104, 524 
1949— 

Loans...... No. 21 23} 268} 194) 3,293] 8,598) 1,469} 200) 2,595] 1,495 18, 159 

Dwellings.. “ 21 23} 296] 225) 8,552) 9,353] 1,569} 193] 2,837) 1,832 24,904 

Amount.... $7000 125} 150) 1,614] 1,297/45,715/56,059; 9,402} 1,081}15,207| 8,835 139, 499 
1950— 

Loans...... No. 48 20} 504) 340) 7,994/16, 454 1, 729| 356] 3,935) 3,059 34, 440 

Dwellings... “ 51 20} 558} 348/13, 980}17, 830} 1,826} 360} 4,279) 3,503 42,756 

Amount.... $7000 369| 140) 3,526} 2, 450/85, 686 133, 050 13, 163] 2, 255/26, 444/22, 137 289, 223 
1951— 

Loans... .'. No. 33 7} 173} 123) 2,630} 7,700} 1,010} 135] 1,983) 1,124 14,918 

Dwellings... “ 33 7| 187} 126} 4,233) 9,416} 1,100} 137] 2,659] 1,405 19, 303 

Amount.... $’000 239 41} 1,210} 869/26, 035)63,523] 6,810} 797/16,162) 8,011 123, 697 
1952— 

Lis EU ea No. 26 9} 227) 167| 4,092/12,336 I, 380} 307] 3,486} 1,688 23,718 

Dwellings.. .“ 27 9} 260) 182] 9,117/16,038) 1,916} 629] 4,056} 2,089 34,323 

Amount.... $'000 198 64) 2,036] 1, 438/60, 538 123, 794 13, 159] 4, 533/28, 789) 14, 535 249, 084 


19.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 
by Province, 1952 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Type of Assistance N’f’ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. || Totals 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. ;} No. | No. | No. | No. No. 

With Federal Government 

Assistance—! 

Direct Federal Government 

House-Building— 

Department of National 

morences ers. essere. |. 127); — 553 67| 410} 1,090) 254 Glew. 872)).) 1234)" -3,113 
Veterans’ rental projects 

by Central Mortgage and 


Housing Corporation..... — aoa — — 196} — — — — 98 294 
Federal-provincial - munici- 
PAUMTOJSCEEsS 01.0.5 )s seis ihe ws — —_ _ 88; — 338) — — — — 426 
Other projects... 5:5. iso: — — —_— — 33 65} — — ~ — 98 
Totals, Direct Federal Gov- 
ernment House-Building. . 127) — 553} 155) +639) 1,493]> 254 Cie "S72) Bss2i"s 33931 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 778. 
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19.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government AEEEDADES, 
by Province, 1952—concluded 


— 


Type of Assistance N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.} Alta. | B.C. || Totals 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. } No. | No. | No. No. 


With Federal Government 
Assistance—concluded } 
Federal Government Loans— 


National Housing Act...... 16 6 497 117) 3,858/10,588) 1,111 181) 2,934] 1,579|| 20,887 
Veterans’ Land Act........ 22 11 63 42 131 885 63 60 111 266 1,644 


Canadian Farm Loan Act.| — — — 3; — 7 Lie 10 11 3 38 


Totals, Federal Government 
ORNS Sac Aone eres 38 17/ 560) 162) 3,989/11,480} 1,168] 251] 3,056) 1,848] 22,569 


SS ee ee eee eee eS eee 


Federal Government Guar- 
antees— 


Rental Insurance under the 
National Housing Act.} — — — — 72) 221) — — 56) — 349 
Farm Improvement Loans 
Ctace cae eee oer — 3 2 4 14 89} 102; 161 157 31 563 
Totals, Federal Government 
(Guarantees care see eee — 3 Z 4 86} 310) 102) 161). 2138 31 912 
Totals, With Federal Gov- 
ernment Assistance...... 165 20; 1,115) 321) 4,714)13,283| 1,524) 418) 3,641) 2,211) 27,412 


Totals, Without Federal 
Government Assistance. 986 22| 879) 1,015/18,890)15,163) 1,618) 2,238) 2,725) 5,354 . 48,890 


. Grand Totals.......... 1,151 42) 1,994) 1,336)23, 604/28, 446) 3,142) 2,656) 6,366) 7,565) 76,362 


1 Exclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their 
normal operations. 


Provincial Government Assistance.—As stated previously (see p. 775), 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island had, by December 1952, passed comple- 
mentary legislation respecting Sect. 35 of the National Housing Act, which provides 
for joint federal-provincial housing and land-assembly projects. In addition, 
separate legislation with respect to housing has been enacted in the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. 


 Quebec.—An amendment (S8.Q. 1952-53, ¢. 7) to the “Act to improve housing 
conditions” (S.Q. 1948, c. 6), assented to Dec. 10, 1952, empowers the Government 
to pay a subsidy on interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. on new dwellings built between 
Jan. 15, 1948, and June 1, 1955. Formerly the Act applied to dwellings completed 
before Jan. 15, 1953. The amendment also authorizes the expenditure of $40,000,000 
for purposes of the Act. 


Ontario. —The Housing Development Amendment Act, 1952, empowers the 
Province and a municipality to enter into joint housing projects and empowers 
a municipality to contribute to the cost of a housing project or to issue debentures 
for the purpose of a housing project without reference to its municipal board or the 
assent of its electors. For industries locating in rural areas and in small communities, 
the Province and municipality may participate with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in the development of joint housing projects, part of the 
cost of which will be borne by the Corporation. Under certain conditions, the 
Province may expropriate land in municipalities for the purpose of housing projects. 
The Act came into force Apr. 10, 1952, and amended the Housing Development 
Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 174). 

Under the Planning Amendment Act, 1952, municipalities with an approved 
official plan may designate an area within the municipality as a redevelopment area 
and, upon the passage of a by-law, may acquire land within that area and clear and 


oe 
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prepare it for residential, commercial, industrial or other designated purpose. The 
Act came into force May 1, 1952, and amended the Planning Act (R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 227). 

The Rural Housing Assistance Act, 1952, authorizes the establishment of a 
Crown company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation—which is empowered 
to lend and invest mortgage money in order to provide financial assistance in the 
building of new houses in rural villages and other rural areas. The Corporation 
may lend money independently or in co-operation with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation or with any approved lending institution. The Act came into 
force on Apr. 10, 1952. 

The Junior Farmer Establishment Act, 1952, provides for the establishment of 
a corporation for the purpose of making loans to assist young qualified farmers in 
the purchase, development and operation of their farms. The corporation may 
make loans for the erection and improvement of farm houses. A loan may be 


' secured as first-mortgage on farm property and shall not exceed $15,000, repayable 


in 25 years. The Act came into force on Apr. 10, 1952. 
The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, 1952, authorizes the Province to make 


- grants to any municipality to assist in the construction and equipment of low-rental 


housing units for elderly persons. The amount of any grant will be based on the 
lower of $500 for each dwelling or of 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the project to the 


municipality. The Act came into force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


Subsection 4.—Construction of Dwelling Units 


The volume of new house-building was greater in 1952 than in the previous 
year. Total housing starts numbered 83,246, an increase of 21 p.c. over the number 
started in 1951. All regions in the country shared in the increase: in the Atlantic 
Provinces, housing starts rose 33 p.c. to 4,720 units; in Quebec, 24 p.c. to 26,355 
units; in Ontario, 10 p.c. to 30,016 units; in the Prairies, 40 p.c. to 15,044 units; 
and in British Columbia, 25 p.c. to 7,111 units. Although housing starts were 
higher in 1952, housing completions numbered 73,087, a decline of 10 p.c. from 
the 1951 total. The smaller number of completions was accounted for by a reduced 
carry-over of uncompleted dwellings from 1951 to 1952 as compared with the number 
carried over from 1950 to 1951. 

Of the dwellings completed in 1952, 81 p.c. were built in urban areas; 77 p.c. 
were one-family detached houses, 16 p.c. were apartment units and 7 p.c. were 
two-family dwellings. 

Tables 20, 21 and 22 summarize the results of surveys conducted by the 


- Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


20.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Type, 1949-52 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Type 1949 1950 1951 1952 

New Construction— No No. No No 
Sets TTT VCE LACNE Cot fic clewyctin se bee tots Peae oda os 68, 422 68, 685 60, 366 55, 967 
EEO ASTI CLOTH CH CG rd sccs.cyisintese eee oe & Sime gee 4 7,250 7,376 7,568 5,314 

MEME UEE OTP ACOs kone oe STE Pel got Beas, W cue atone cetera 480 145 585 

SrpaLirnent Or Latin < thc toe tes oR ace eb ees 10, 962 12,540 12,540 11, 707 

“OE STRESSORS ge ge, ae AL ares 419 269 251 —_ 
Totals, New Construction............. 87,533 89,015 81,310 73,087 
TSE eB Sr ae eu a cee aes ar 3,422 25739 3,500 3,215 
CAPA CObAIS 2 sls Oe ns one 90,955 91,754 84,810 76,302 
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21._New Dwelling Units Completed, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


1951 1952 
Province 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 
No. No No. No No 

INewioundland eects tei rere 429 512 941 615 516 TSE 

PrincerHidwardelslanditsaa tect ee 68 222 290 4 a 
INOVANSCOLLEAM eee oe cee ea. 1,102 840 1,942 877 934 1,811 
New: Brunswick. corns sot nee eee 447 696 1,143 690 541 15231 
Queébecss ee eee ee ae a 22,116 4,570 26,686 17,035 5,372 22,407 
Ontario. cee ee eee 26,530 5, 202 SL Ry 22,601 4,860 27,461 
Manitoba 2 sttiak nee oe ee ee 2,499 1,311 3,810 2,592 550 3,142 
Saskatchewaller anc cote oe rene 1,286 740 2,026 Pp ee 458 2,630 
Allbertates. 2e: 2e83) Cone kee 4,934 1,123 6, 057 6,538" | 666 6,204 
British’ Columbiaeseeeeracnccene ena 5,976 707 6, 683 6,756 272 7,028 
Totals si Ae occ 65,387 15,923 81,310 58,918 14,169 73,087 


22.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Metropolitan Area, 1949-52 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


Metropolitan Area 1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 

No No No No p.c p.c. p.c p.c. 
StaJonnisy Ni tld weeesis ake ee eee 299 326 402 ae 0:3 0-4 0-6 
HaliaxaN: Sistas cant eee 780 708 620 636 0-9 0-8 0:8 0-9 
Salntwohnee Ne better ee eee 345 332 98 211 0-4 0-4 0-1 0-3 
Québec Oiets ene ks ait eon 1,090 1,473 1,045 1,056 1-2 1-7 1-3 1-4 
Montreal Queen yee sea be scent. te 14,394 | 15,826 | 16,316 | 11,500 16-4 17-8 20-1 15-7 
Ottawa Ontier Hens dee Wace es 975 1,938 2,343 1,752 1-1 2-2 2:9 2-4 
Moronto. Onto ewe ke lee 6,712 9,373 | 13,026 9,576 7-7 10-5 16-0 13-1 
Hannltom Ontaacteti sere caterer 1,909 1,511 eras 1,877 2-2 1-7 2-2 2°6 
Mondon® Onte eos hice ee ee 1,204 1,325 1,261 1,358 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-9 
Mand sonvOntaaenrc nes sere. cite 1,416 1,196 940 818 1-6 1-3 1-2 1-1 
Wanniper, Manvme es sa ee ees 3,228 3,070 2,127 2,088 3:7 3-4 2-6 2:9 
VancOuvielws! Cheer nraere oR Ooo | 5,028 4,340 4,249 6-6 5-7 5-3 5-8 
Victorias bac peer ieee rea aes 1,021 1,166 844 715 1-2 1-3 1-0 1-0 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas...| 38,905 | 48,245 | 45,043 | 36,238 44-4 48-6 | 55-4 49-7 
Totals, Canadal.............. 87,533 | 89,015 | 81,310 | 73,087 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER XIX.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction and a relatively small population 
of 14,781,000 (June 1, 1953, estimate) unevenly distributed along the southern strip 
of this vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation 
and communication. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other by 
water barriers such as Cabot Strait and the Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island 
of Newfoundland from the mainland; by areas of rough, rocky forest terrain such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of 
Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec 
from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers 
between the prairies and the Pacific Coast. To such a country, with a population so 
dispersed and producing for export as well as for consumption in distant areas of 
the country itself, cheap transportation and efficient communication systems are 
necessities of existence. 


The value of each of the principal agencies of transportation is appraised in 
Parts II, III, IV, V and VI of this Chapter and the development of communication 
facilities in Parts VII, VIII, IX and X. Government control over all such 
transportation and communication agencies is covered in Part I. 
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PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflects © 
to a considerable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways 
possessed a virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although 
federal regulation was a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention 
of unjust discrimination in rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions 
in the industry and the safety of transportation facilities and operating practices, 
yet the railways have been so involved in the public interest that their regulation 
has been extended to become the most comprehensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically — 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway trans- 
portation. Unlike the competition that existed between railways in early stages 
of their development, to-day’s competition shows little indication of starting a 
trend toward consolidation and a return to semi-monopolistic conditions within 
the industry. Since so many shippers now may provide their own transportation ; 
it is evident that a large part of the present competition between common carriers 
will become a permanent feature of the transportation industry. 


It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were 
not onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, should be alleged 
to become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive condi- 
tions. Regulatory authorities are, therefore, faced with the problem of piecemeal 
revision of their regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near- 
monopoly conditions still make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing 
those where competition can be relied on to protect the public in order to enable 
the railways to meet this competition more effectively. The emphasis has shifted 
from the regulation of monopoly to the co-ordination of several competing modes — 
of transport. 


In 1936, the Federal Department of Railways and Canals became the Depart- 
ment of Transport, unifying in one Department the control and supervision of — 
railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteor-— 
ology. Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal 
control or supervision, although the question of the control of interprovincial 
highway traffic is currently awaiting the decision of the Imperial Privy Council. 


Under the Transport Act, 1938, the Board of Railway Commissioners became 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and, in addition to its authority over railways, © 
it was given power to regulate certain aspects of water transportation on the Great 
Lakes, the Mackenzie River and the Yukon River. 


The Royal Commission on Transportation, in its Report to Parliament in 1951, 
recommended a further step in the co-ordination of transport agencies by the 
creating of a single Board to take over the functions now discharged by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime 
Commission. No action has been taken by Parliament on this recommendation. 
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The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—An explanation of 
the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation by Commission in 
Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization, procedure, judg- 
ments, etc., of the Board of Transport Commissioners is given in the 1940 Year 
Book, pp. 633-635. ; 


The powers of the Board with regard to rail transport cover almost all aspects 
of railway activities including corporate organization, location, construction and 
operation of lines, rates and charges. The railways under the Board’s jurisdiction 
include those operating interprovincially, the Canadian portions of United States 
lines and those incorporated under federal charter. In addition, the Board assumes 
jurisdiction over any railway which by Act of Parliament has been declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada. In practice, this means that apart from provinci- 
ally owned railways in Ontario and British Columbia, all railways in Canada are 

under the Board’s authority. 


Once constituted, the Board became the logical body in which to entrust the 
regulation of other transportation and communication agencies. The list has 
grown steadily and now includes express companies, telegraph companies, telephone 
companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, international 
bridges and tunnels, inland shipping, and the recent addition of pipelines (1949). 
Regulation of traffic of inland-water carriers on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system is limited to package freight and thus excludes the important bulk traffic 
in grain, coal and ore. 


The most recent review of transportation regulation was that undertaken by 
the Royal Commission on Transportation, under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
W. F. A: Turgeon, which held extensive hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report 
in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) Certain of its recommendations have 
been incorporated into amendments to the Railway Act and other legislation is 
either in effect or in course of being put into effect. These include: the equalization 
of freight rates between all regions of Canada, affecting chiefly the class and com- 
modity mileage rates; the requirement that, when transcontinental competitive 
rates are published, the corresponding rates to intermediate points shall not be 
more than one-third greater than the former; the payment by the Government of 
Canada of the cost of maintaining the so- called ‘bridge’ lines of the transcontinental 
systems between Sudbury, Capreol and Cochrane on the one hand and Port Arthur 
and Armstrong on the other, up to the amount of $7,000,000 annually, the amounts 
so received by the railways to be offset by certain reductions in rates between Eastern 
and Western Canada; the requirement of a uniform classification of accounts to 
be prescribed by the Board of Transport Commissioners for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National Railways; and the simplification of the capital 
structure of the Canadian National Railways STUMBLES the replacement of 
Government-held debt by preferred stock. 


Certain other recommendations of the Commission have been put into effect 
or are being studied with a view to putting them into effect at an early date without 
any legislative amendments. These include the establishment of a uniform carload 
mixing rule and a general revision of the freight classification. 


The Air Transport Board.—A summary of the administrative organization 
and general functions of the Air Transport Board will be found in the 1952-53 
Year Book, pp. 740-741. 
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The air transport industry, like many another industry, has been profoundly 
influenced by the recent expansion of the national economy and it has been found 
necessary, therefore, to modify and adjust the regulatory controls and administrative 
procedures falling within the Air Transport Board’s terms of reference. Since 1950, 
the Board’s regulations and administrative orders have undergone complete revision 
as the result of a modification of the air-carrier regulatory classification. 


Recent modifications in the Board’s policy have reflected the use of increasingly 
larger aircraft coupled with the continued development in importance of route- 
type transportation services as opposed to fixed-base operations of various types. 
Policy decisions have given increased prominence to route-type services and, at 
the same time, some of the controls over specialty activities of various kinds and, 
later, small-scale charter activities have been relinquished. A considerable number 
of charter carriers utilizing small aircraft exclusively were freed from tariff-control 
and statistical-reporting requirements and, at the same time, base-protection 
privileges afforded by the Board were withdrawn. 


The rapid industrial and commercial advancement of the country, highlighted 
by such developments as the exploitation of iron-ore deposits in northern Quebec, 
the northward movement of mining interests in the Prairie Provinces and the 
aluminum undertaking on the northern coast of British Columbia, necessitated the 
alteration of the basic policies underlying Air Transport Board regulation. Thus, 
the fundamental principle of single-carrier service over mainline routes is to be mod- 
ified to permit some degree of competition on a regional basis. 


The Air Transport Board has done much to crystallize international charter 
operations and, in co-operation with United States authorities, has recently created 
new procedures facilitating non-scheduled air-traffic movements across the inter- 
national boundary. 


Section 2.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 644-647. 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon 
in 1936 when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see p. 887). The Act gave the Corporation wide powers in the operation of the 
system and gave to the Minister of Transport the technical control of. all broad- 
casting stations and the authority to make regulations for the control of any equip- 
ment liable to cause interference with radio reception. 


With the exception of those matters covered by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act of 1936, radio-communications are now regulated under the Radio Act, 1938, 
and Regulations. In addition, all radio-communication matters are administered 
in accordance with the provisions of the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto, as well as such regional agreements as 
the Inter-American Telecommunications Convention and Inter-American Agreement, 
and the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


* Revised under the direction of G. C. W. Browne, Controller, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of Transport, Ottawa. 
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By Order in Council P.C. 2526, dated June 8, 1948, responsibility for telegraph 
and telephone services formerly operated by the Federal Department of Public 
Works was transferred to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these 
services is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts 
where commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population 
must receive adequate communication services in the public interest. 


A Crown company, Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation 
was created by Act of Parliament (Dec. 10, 1949) to acquire for public operation 
all external telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Common- 
wealth Telegraph Agreement signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed 
to bring about the consolidation and strengthening of the radio and cable communi- 
cation systems of the Commonwealth. 


Land line telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls charged by companies 
incorporated by the Federal Government are regulated by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act. 


Tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies for radio 
telephone or telegraph communications within Canada are likewise regulated by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act 
and the Regulations made under the Radio Act, 1938. 


PART II.—RAILWAYS* 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 


‘Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first steam railway in Canada—the short 
link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles of railway 
were in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s 
when the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well as 
numerous smaller lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880's. 
In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 1917, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern Railways were 
constructed. For the consolidation and organization of the Canadian National 
Railway System see the 1940 Year Book, pp. 635-638. The Canadian National 
Railways took over the operation of NewJoundland’s railway facilities on Apr. 1, 
1949. (See the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 743.) 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division,. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. _ More 
detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics are 
compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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1.—Steam-Railway Mileage, 1900-51 


Norre.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835-1909 are given in the 
1941 Year Book, p. 546. 


Total Mileage (Single Track) Mileage, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles Type 
Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op- |} Year | in Op- of Track 1941 1949 1950 1951 
eration eration eration || and Province 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Single— 
1900... :| 17,657 || 1922... .1-39;358 || 1937 4..) 42,727 Nite licences et 705 705 705 
1905....| 20,487 || 1928...] 39,654 || 1938...) 42,742 IPSC Tsecipetseyt 286 286 286 285 
1910....| 24,731 || 1924...| 40,059 || 1939...| 42,637 IN OR ays fens: 1,396 1,396 |. 1,397 1,396 
1911....] 25,400 || 1925...| 40,350 || 1940...| 42,565 INGB ASS ee 1, 836 1,835: | “1,835 1, 835 
1912....] 26,840 || 1926...} 40,350 || 1941...| 42,441 Quesiee eee 4,789 4,791 4,795 4,789 
Onte sere 10,476 | 10,462 | 10,458 | 10,440 
INI SIN each cae 4,854 4,836 4, 8384 4,834 
-1913....| 29,304 |} 1927...) 40,570 || 1942...) 42,339 Sask sees. .eai3 8,777 8,739 8,739 8,739 
1914....] 30,795 |} 1928...) 41,022 || 1943...| 42,346 Altascahascenes 5, 747 5, 643 5, 643 5, 647 
1915....] 34,882 || 1929...| 41,380 || 1944...) 42,336 BiG lee 3, 883 3, 888 3, 890 3, 889 
1916....| 36,985 || 19380...| 42,047 | 1945...] 42,352 NAVIES SF BAY 58 58 58 58 
1917....| 38,369 || 1931...} 42,280 || 1946...) 42,335 IneURS Ace ee 339 339 339 339 
Totals, Single.| 42,441 | 42,978 | 42,979 | 42,956 
1908 easel eo8, 252-1) £982 --6) 1428400 Net O47. 425322) Second anenniee 2,499 2,494 2,498 2,487 
19191. ...] 38,329 |} 1933...] 42,336 || 1948...| 42,248 |Industrial....... ool 1,925 1,979 2,068 
19192,...| 38,495 |] 1934...| 42,270 || 1949...| 42,978 || Yard and sidings] 10,210 | 10,487 | 10,541 | 10,639 
1920... .| 38,805 || 1935...) 42,916 || 1950...) 42,979 | ———_— 
1921....| 39,191 |] 1986...| 42,552 |) 1951...} 42,956 | Grand Totals. .| 56,701 | 57,834 | 57,997 | 58,150 
1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


There has been a tendency for railway mileages to decline slightly during the 
past decade because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. However, three 
important new lines are currently nearing completion: the Quebec, North Shore 
and Labrador, about 360 miles in length; the 150-mile Sherridon-Lynn Lake branch 
line in northern Manitoba; and the 46-mile Terrace-Kitimat line in British Columbia. 
Of the 42,956 miles of single track operated in 1951, over 50 p.c. were Canadian 
National Railway lines. 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that, between 1920 and 1951, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 44-166 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 tons to 43-269 tons, of coal cars from 
43-404 tons to 59-579 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 45-961 tons. 
The average tractive power of the locomotive increased from 31,112 lb. in 1920 to 
42,488 lb. in 1951. The steady growth in dieselization is illustrated by the advance 
from 54 units at the end of 1947 to 574 units at the end of 1951. = 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1947-51 


Rolling-Stock 1947 1948 19491 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Locomotives 
Biss 

Onl DMPO S 7. Sk cals eae ta eats ; 3,730 3,553 
Oildburninescwi sleet. aes } 4,364 4,340 4,351 { 542 555. 
J reselelectric: it a eigen: cae cea ates 54 148° 246 350 574 
PHLSCUTICI rece ete hoc eee 33 33° 30 33 33 
Totals, Locomotives.............. 4,451 4,521" | 4,627 4,655 4,715 


ae 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1947-51—concluded 
Rolling-Stock 1947 1948 19491 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Passenger Cars ; 

MALSG CLASS. cate es ceo as ee Re ke 1,923 1,953 1,996 2,043 |\ 2 169 

econiclaaa® SOT 9 8, ater toh ae: 183 172° 177 168 |f : 
LESTER CTI nit Uae ey RE ee ae 361 344° 337 337 339 
Tp ei Wena acs hak 1 CAEN Cae e tle = lr Seema 9 ale eae 355 353 347 333 315 
TRU see Sis ee, Oe Noth et aie war ee oe ee 185 186 195 196 196 
PATIO UT eee ee ea re wee tse 173 175 175 176 153 
SSREED Oy aT gts yg C aah, Se RO eid Re cid a a 762 761° 775 795 803 
Baggage, express and postal.............. 1,619 1,677 1,766 1,808 2,201 
DLOtO CATH oe ook tc ee Ee ee 64 60 54 52 49 
MOEN Tee Wee eon nt Mien oss, yt aie alow « ie 405 418° 402 430 141 
Totals, Passenger Cars.......... 6,030 6,089" 6,224 6,338 6,366 

Freight Cars 

BOM Ome ae RE Oe Cee LEON et 119,589 123,539 124, 651 122, 419 127,714 
PELE. Gee AR NGI eM oe Ernie Seis octets cic 10,453 10,326° 10,951 11,263 11,062 
POC KSEE heise a EROS Aine chances | 6,277 6,115 6, 648 6,655 6,509 
ROA ae ee eee ee ALS ath 21,618 23,401 25, 658 25, 343 25,412 
SEIT Fed 8 CES Bi Oe ae et ti Se eS 354 353° 454 469 460 
EROITIPORAGOr Gta ae Cee canoe dre mn ne 6, 673 7,240 Pal 8,050 8, 231 
OtERGr aidan eee hese dae Ne iertse? aos 1, 487 1,382 seal 1,398 tosh 
Totals, Freight Cars.............. 166,451 172,406" 177,614 175,597 180,725 


1 Includes, for the first time, 46 steam and 3 diesel locomotives, 98 passenger cars and 1,004 freight cars 
in service in Newfoundland. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investment, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid 
to steam railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given 


in Subsection 4. Other statistics of revenue in relation to traffic are included in 
Table 9. 


Capital Liability.—Table 3 shows capital liability of steam railways from 
1932. The reduction after 1937 was brought about by the Canadian National 
Capital Revision Act, explained in the 1939 Year Book, p. 644. 


. " Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report, Statistics of Steam Railways of 
anada. 


3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1932-51 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649; those for 


1926-31 in the 1947 edition, p. 662. 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1932...| 1,437, 489,430} 2,934,182,332] 4,371,671, 762i 1942... 1,578, 254,765} 1,793,579, 270) 3,371, 834,035 
1933...] 1,438, 834,552) 2,951,690, 468] 4,390,525, 020! 1943... 1,614, 936,131) 1,741,664,036] 3,356,600, 167 
1934...| 1,437,334,152| 2,966,505,594| 4, 403,839,746] 1944... 1,636,064, 822} 1,707,801,676) 3,343,866, 498 
1935...] 1,483, 849,530} 3,026,414,779| 4,460,264,309] 1945... 1,631, 973,055} 1,701, 786,899) 3,333,759, 954 
1936...| 1,425,193,791| 3,062,411, 720) 4,487,605,511] 1946... 1,624,753, 709) 1,665,844,138] 3,290,597, 847 
1937...| 1,839,619, 361) 1,534, 450,789] 3,374,070, 150] 1947... 1, 623,607,219) 1,685,010, 672] 3,308,617, 891 
1938...] 1,836, 882,650) 1,568, 269,672) 3,405, 152,322! 1948... 1,578, 057,474) 1,672,282,030) 3,250,339, 504 
1939...) 1,834,329,209| 1,533,373,521| 3,367,702, 730] 1949... 1,576,734, 292| 1,692, 898,968] 3,269,633 ,2602 
1940...| 1,762,473, 489} 1,617,561,683] 3,380,035,172I 1950... 1,649, 462,088} 1,826,346, 222) 3,475,808,3102 
1941...| 1,697,545, 699) 1,699,942,865] 3,397,488, 564/| 1951... 1,646, 205,772} 1,925,488,160| 3,571,693,9322 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 


2 Exclusive of 
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Capital Investment.—The increase of $95,885,622 in capital liability during 
1951, as shown in Table 3, compares with an increase in investments in road and 
equipment of $156,254,921, as shown in Table 4, and reflects improvements made 
during the year. The investment account in recent years has been affected by 
write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Government Depart- 
ments, etc., as well as by high earnings during the war years. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1947-51 


Nore.—Expenditures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Investment 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
ORE en ee eee 1,071, 411 1,415,132 1,428,972 6, 285, 165 6,301,717 
i quipment.2 weave ee shine 465,476 66, 694 — — 1,552,117 
Genera] Aeeaee peccin wane _— _ 33,409 50, 634 53,901 
A Ray 4 (fi aie ne I eR 1,536, 887 1,481, 826 1,462,381 6,335,799 7,907,735 
Additions and Betterments— 
ROAD a eee aah ta terete ete 14,774,509 21,725,599 25, 643,350 25,523,673 42,260, 214 
EU GUD IMNVen bee een ei 39,848, 412 85,736,595 75,393,226 52, 666, 164 107, 478,591 
Generali Oe ce sue cee 48,404 | Cr. 59,483 | Cr. 7,175 54,058 | Cr. 70,318 
Wndistributedsceececcisie ees Gr 450 | Cr. 2,984 | Cr. 3,494 | 3,099 | Cr. 2,381 
SLObRISieentccstectciem creat 54,670,875 | 107,399,727 | 101,025,907 78, 247, 294 149, 666, 106 
Wndistributed2ae eee Cr. 871,376 79,157,303 261,234 |Cr. 2,645,822 | Cr. 1,318,920 


ee eee 


Totals, Investments as at 
Dee 3h fhe a eka 3,411,979,297 | 3,600,018,153 | 3,702,767,675 | 3,784,704,946 | 3,940, 959,867 


1 Details of this item are given in DBS annual report, Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada. 


GROSS EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES 
OF STEAM RAILWAYS 
MILLION 1919-52 


DOLLARS 
(250 —- 


GROSS 
EARNINGS 


aa 
Z 


Hd. OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
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Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenditure to 
revenue, of Canadian railways increased from about 70 p.c. to over 90 p.c. between 
1917 and 1920 and remained high thereafter, owing largely to declining revenue 
without corresponding reductions in expenses during the depression period. The 
period from 1938 to 1943 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, caused primarily by 
increased freight traffic occasioned by World War II and a subsequent acceleration 
in gross earnings. A steadily rising trend since 1943 has been attributed to higher 
costs for materials and labour, although a decided reversal was shown for 1950 
despite the nine-day strike in late August. Expenses for 1951 show a considerable 
increase over the previous year accounted for by the wage increases received as a 
result of the strike settlement. 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1942-51 


Notr.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given in the 1916-17 Year 
Book, p. 434; those for 1915-25 in the 1941 Year Book, p. 550; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 585; 
and for 1940-41 in the 1951 Year Book, p. 722. Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


lM LLL LL. 


! ‘ Freight | Passenger 
Paes Per Mile of Line Train Train 
Revenue | Revenue 


Gross Operating | Expenses 
Year Earnings Expenses to Freie ht | P pee 
Receipts | Gross | Operating] Net Tran ech 
Earnings | Expenses | Earnings Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 

040 ho 668, 610, 570 485, 783, 584 73-20 15, 659 11, 463 4,196 6-53 2-93 
1943.......] 778,914,565 560, 597, 204 71-98 18,398 13,241 5,157 6-98 3:68 
Waa Selec 796, 636, 786 634, 774, 021 79-68 18, 861 15, 029 3,832 6-91 3-82 
LUE i ae ad oe 774, 971, 360 631, 497,562 81-49 18,331 14, 937 3,394 6-92 3-70 
194620753, 718,501, 764 623, 529,472 86-79 16, 967 14,724 2,243 6-83 3-21 
194G cies 785,177,920 690, 821, 047 87-98 18, 556 16,326 2,230 7-38 3-01 
1948....... 875, 832, 290 808, 126, 455 92-27 20,702 19,102 1,600 8-38 2-92 
1940 5 foe a 894, 397, 264 831, 456, 446 92-96 20, 866 19,398 1, 469 8-66 3-10 
T9505 ks 958,985,751 833, 726, 562 86-94 22,311 19,397 2,914 . 9-45 3°19 
BOSD 329 coe 1,088,583, 789 977, 577, 062 89-80 25, 348 22,763 2,585 10-05 3°36 


6.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1948-51 


-———_———eee—sSsSsSsssSsSssSsSsSsSma9aS9$msSm9mmsm 


Item 1948 19491 1950 1951 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Way and structures........ 159,963,352) 19-8) 164,891,364] 19-8] 163,998,704] 19-7] 202,490,988| 20-7 
Equipment...........060.. 174,473,389] 21-6] 186,067,026] 22-4] 189,507,197] 22-7] 924,184,671 29-9 
eethe he Jota 16,801,286] 2-1) 17,612,056 2-1] 18,591,724 2-2] 19,958,080 9-1 
Transportation............ 403, 804,530} 49-9] 406,033,445] 48-8] 403,994,207] 48-5] 468,653,937 47-9 
General and miscellaneous.| 53,083,898] 6-6] 56,852,555] 6-9| 57,634,730] 6-9! 62,290,086) 64 
Totals.............. 808,126,455| 100-0] 831,456, 446| 100-0| 833,726, 562| 100-01 977,577,062| 100-0 


a ee eee 


1 Includes Newfoundland railways from Apr. 1. 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—The number of railway employees 
increased in 1951 by 58 p.c. over 1939 while salaries and wages increased by about 
212 p.c. Maintenance of equipment employees, on hourly rates, worked about 
2 p.c. more hours and were paid 101 p.c. more wages per hour; average hours worked 
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: 
by transportation employees were slightly less than the 1939 average and their 


pay was increased by about 94 p.c. “These figures reflect the increases received in 
the strike settlement in August 1950 and the conversion to the five-day week in 


1951. 


7—Steam Railway Employees and Salaries and Wages, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 551; for 1940-41 in the 1951 
edition, p. 723. Figures for Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


/ 


Ratio of 


Operating Salaries 
Total Sal ee (Char vee 
otal Salaries alaries argeable to 
Year Employees? and Wages! and Operating Expenses) to— 
Wages = |—-_—_—_——_——_ 
Gross Operating 
Earnings Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
II: 0.) en ceatag Diesen Ti ata at SE ns a 157, 740 291, 416, 755 1,847 39-6 54-1 
NY aE i ond oie, <P aaOSIOD c OOO 169, 663 323, 801, 645- 1,908 37:8 52-5 
LAr Bae. has Ceemae ds Neue cltoys s/s sierebe gages 175,095 372, 064, 6132 2,120 42-9 53°8 
NGA Beene s. Serarseret Mes alatesekste cal eistioke she 180, 603 371, 814, 379 2,059 43-8 53-7 
1G AGects ooeick. Corereet ew a an siesta tes 180,383 396, 856, 901 2,200 50-2 57-8 
LOA Femi e Roi abate oath os are ayeceteiencieres 184, 415 429, 843, 142 2,001 49-9 56-7 
LOSSES icistpine SEAS cree h ea rene 189, 963 512,054,795 2,696 53-0 57-5 
KY. a MRR EIN ater Memls Aer erie ae RG Oc 192,366 523, 453,375 2,721 52-9 56-9 
TOS Oe cae ees oe os 190,385 523,008,515 2,747 49-8 57-2 
TILA) i a alias Are eel wt ee eer ae soso 2 204, 025 624, 682, 754 3, 062 52-0 58-0 


1 Figures, include employees or wages for “outside operations’? amounting to from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. of 
total employees and from 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately 


$10,000,000 in wages earned in 1943. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through 
sparsely settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for 
Federal and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some 
form of assistance. The form of aid was, generally, a bonus of a fixed amount per 
mile of railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land were also made 
other than for right-of-way. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent and aid was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Federal or Provincial 
Governments since 1939. The situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 
in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 587-588. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments 
guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in 
the Canadian National Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called 
are paid off by the Canadian National Railways, in large measure, through funds 


raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. Bonds 


guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia have been eliminated in this manner in recent years. 
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8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Federal and Provincial Governments, 
as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Government ore Beets Total 
Eee ee gg 
PUAHEBL ATO VORMINOBE, ooo 52 Lda, vac ed ov nd. bs check 537,577,152 — 537,577, 152 
Government of New Brunswick....................... _ 465,000 465,000 

fi pe 1 SINE Sey 8 Es Spo Tae ea eee Cee ate 537,577,152 465, 000 538, 042, 1521 


a re 


1 Does not include $6,984,883 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and dividends * 
are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 9 shows the passenger and freight 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1942-51. A separate analysis is given 
at pp. 798-799 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways, 
since this System is controlled by the Federal Government. 


9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1942-51 
ool 


Norte.—Figures for 1910-41 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Year 


BEGce bs > o's) 0 elm breele's ev e.4 0 0k 
Rare GS bP ese 6) 6 8 ep ale = 6s 0 6.8 
Oo Bis MO er Cea ee eee at eee RCS 


PSTD Cele 6 60 8 eb isia 0 ee © a 0 6.8 


Pieiminie?'s lara. «se! pias alee svc bie se 


Pas Sse bi 6 6 be. 06'S Bigie, Bale sie. u"e & 6 


BiG 0 ferns -0. 6 0 Ow op etels ae 0 we 0 0,6 


She S786 cas bw 6.6. 0.0 0's 0 ,6,6 6 6c, 0 © 


SB Gpe & 0 810 6 8.66 © Ore. ©3600 800 6 


MP 4M % 9) « 6 CS» cin's o's a 86 ch é.e ere 


POP CHO eS meesrreeneeecevrese 


be ee 


Niels +5 CCS se vee wee vee ee 08 


Ae eee ae Cees se cee bi eke “eres 


Big-e).@ @-e G0 0.02 0 6 bee 0 8.00 0.6 6.6 


MAGES, 9p 8181S Sore (6 10 @ 0 006 .« 4 6 ois) 0 


Pee Cd 0%) e.6 0's cp 0s > ore ace ws 


Bra Piehe e.g bivie 0) 6 0 0 ole te soi ea 6 


SRS 8S SO ies © {6 i600 00,66 0 6 6 


Revenue 


Passenger- 


Train 
Miles! 


No. 


43,271,994 
45, 745,039 
46,575,706 
47, 067, 607 
45, 700, 856 


45, 367, 725 
46,101,568 
45,680, 009 
43,744, 164 


46,200,947 


Average 
Receipts 
per 
Passenger 
Mile 


cts. 


1-83 
1-90 
1-92 
1-96 
2°15 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 792. 


PASSENGER 
Passenger- P 
Train Careaa 
Car Miles! ak 
No. No. 
395, 118, 691 47,596, 602 
433, 828, 200 57,175, 840 
450, 042, 986 60,335, 950 
447, 822,527 53,407, 845 
415, 890, 589 43,405,177 
398, 646, 636 40,941,387 
410, 689, 409 38, 279,981 
407, 421, 229 34, 883, 803 
392, 800, 555 31,139,092 
415,178, 734 30,995, 604 
Average Average 
Receipts per | Passenger 
Passenger Journey 
$ miles 
1-92 105 
2-16 114 
2-18 114 
2-34 120 
2-30 107 
2-14 91 
2-18 91 
2-448 923 


Passengers 
arried 
One Mile 


No. 


4,989,295, 894 
6, 525, 064, 000 
6, 873, 188, 000 
6,380, 155, 000 
4, 648, 558, 000 


3,732,777, 000 
3,477,273, 000 
3,193,174, 337 
2,816, 154, 232 


3,110,240, 504 


Average 
Passengers 
per Train 


Passengers 
Carried One 
Mile per 
Mile of Line 


No. 


117,728 
154, 122 
162,729 
150, 917 
109,773 


88, 218 
82,193 
; 74, 497 
65,519 
72,424 


Passenger- 
Train 
Revenue per 
Passenger- 
Train Mile 


$ 


wWrooem bo NTIOO0 DO 
me OhwOd 


WwW hw WwWwwwrds 
DO Orbs 
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9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 
1942-51—-concluded 


EEL 


FREIGHT 
Year Revenue Revenue Hrewshet Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight Gants "d Carried 
Train Train Car Carried5 Gie Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles* Mile of Line 
No No tons tons tons 
DOE ye ee rn Rut rye Pea RRA TEC 77,080,637 | 2,968,594,473 | 134,674,537 | 56,153, 953, 000 1,325,011 
VGASRR ren cicse coetece ccconeteteiare cheteys 81, 443,279 3, 132,419, 669 153,314,264 | 63,915,074, 000 1, 509, 674 
NOAA ere! Woe tcorettacr scam eteks 83,564,629 | 3,297,475, 933 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1,560, 908 
[OAR Se oer atte omens 80,712,589 | 3,189,311,345 | 147,348,566 | 63,349, 095, 000 1,498, 465 
NOAG eee aera ere tote 77,794,963 | 2,973,411,653 | 139,256,125 | 55,310,308, 000 1,306, 121 
194 TIA AS ee ae See 82,377,565 | 3,176,646,828 | 152,855,820 | 60,143,035, 000 1,421,384 
A OAS to elec water emer co Fue chat fo ere 83,398, 617 3,120, 704, 440 154, 932,804 | 59,080,323, 000 1,396, 500 
QAO Rane Meat molar, cee eeretetate eis hie 81,648, 053 3,091, 633, 447 142,719, 4313| 56,338, 230, 000 1,314, 3793 
VOB OR eee ie ere vere ote ilerane 81,397, 148 3,093,946, 961 144,218,319 | 55,537,900, 000 1, 292,120 
LOS TSE eee noe cor 87,181,640 | 3,384,341,192 | 161,260,521 | 64,300, 418, 000 1,497,274 
i Se penl, S Ee Re ee Dey ee Sar eee 
Freight Beacnta Average Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts oF Ton Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton a aled Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts $ miles tons tons $ 
1040 ee eer bene sie ibcrers 0-896 3°74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
VQ AS sre, jtcrs ete eit ale cnaie ioets 0-890 3°71 417 785 382-75 6-98 
AQAA Re Fs eats slotsroe eevee 0-876 3°72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
TO 4B Seer a« Melecratcraay te fakes 0-882 3-79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
1QAG ab ach Ancinaterspicre 0-961 3:82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
TAS as & eee me GE 1-009 3-98 393 730 30-23 7-38 
LQ AS te 0. ve gstorces Siete dees tersversharelore 1-183 4-51 381 708 30-16 8-38 
WQAQ I Se ee carers ohio 1-256 4-968 395 689 29-65 8-62 
105 SSS lien ai eraapare eevee rete es 1-385 5-33 385 682 28-91 9-45 
1951S 5 Noes Ph gvacerisees kaos 1-362 5-43 399 738 30-61 10-05 
oe ee 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes 
Newfoundland. 4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue 
trains. 5 Duplications eliminated; see Table 10 for details of freight carried. 


Commodities Hauled.—Revenue freight carried by the railways in 1951 
showed an increase of 10-6 p.c. over 1950 and exceeded the previous peak volume 
reached in 1944. The average haul increased from 385 miles in 1950 to 399 miles 
in 1951 with a corresponding increase in ton miles. The principal commodities 
showing increase over 1951 were wheat, coke, ores and concentrates, sand and 
gravel and stone. Lumber, timber and pulpwood moved in heavier volume while ~ 
most items in the manufactures and miscellaneous group registered improvement. 
During the war years the intransit movement of war supplies, motor-vehicles, 
and gasoline and petroleum products between United States points over Canadian 
lines was particularly heavy and, with wheat, was responsible for the 1944 record. 
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10.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1947-51 


Norre.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, but the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 


Canadian sections of United States railways. 


Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Commodity Group and Product 


Agricultural Products 


VV AMSG Seer RG WEn ae crabeors cis Seacotic’erncg. Ga irons bos abbas 
SOR Seer o: aicleioe ais aietcc Aetaits © clots de Gertie Ma sieee cooks 
PP ELIGIIOTAIN terse eee ake ceaccisiets rece sso ak Oba cs 
RUE SS Sa 
Other agricultural products................0.00008 

Totals, Agricultural Products................. 

Animal Products 

MVC SLOCK TO ee Ee nthe Mas eee son teh eis 


Meats and other edible packing-house products.. 
Ocherantmaliproducts.os.icaec vil cnt co enei ceca ck 


Totals, Animal Products...................... 


COOLERS, TS SO es aE a era GeO can ene eam eat 


Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous 

metals) 
POMC ANG TA VEE 9. Sel os Oo <, boSrw ds Oes oe eka 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken).................. 
RMR TUDE LOCC occ Sns's «cof okey vo cok bh ones 


sotais, Mine Products. :.: o0.560000.0s ee 


eee eee we ee eee ee eee eesor sree eneseseserese 


Forest Products 
Digs, DOSS DOES, PILING otk hoe oe oh vedo orcas 
Cordwood and other firewood..................... 
ap WoOd eer C cr Peele treet ee eee 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material. 
Other forest products Peete sicin Oe Poi ins ve 


Totals, Forest Products....................... 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous 


Ce ee re er a rd 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tons tons tons tons tons 


12, 888, 800) 11, 221, 579/12, 861, 460) 10, 180, 638/15, 444, 631 
2,929,297) 2,356,099] 2,523,349] 1,998,361] 2,679,391 
4,836,652) 4,514,027) 4,195,518] 3,430,079] 4,703,796 
2,929,758) 2,302,510} 2,012,513] 1,996,281 2,222) 861 
3,662,558) 2,853,657] 2,463,699] 2,479,974] 2,565,747 
4,833,258) 4,408,579) 4,233,782) 4,290,525] 4,122,972 


| | | | 


32,080, 323/27, 656, 451/28, 290,321) 24,375, 858/31, 739,398 


—_——————— | Es 


1,059,086} 1,153,196] 976,565 907,046} 759,169 
960,855} 942,278) 894,266 764,040} 815,267 
873,652) 793,995} 668,644 631,139] 621,891 


—_—_— | | | | 


2,893,593! 2,889,469) 2,539,475) 2,302,225] 2,196,327 


5,001,377] 5,675,849} 4,099,390 
14, 705, 645) 16, 587, 478/13, 946, 461 
2,541,982) 2,426,229] 2,340,378 
1,223,106) 1,272,774] 1,521,762 
1,967,287} 2,141,063) 1,805,620 
9,901, 768) 11, 187, 732)11, 715, 952 


1,291,728] 1,457,668] 1,330, 464 
3,210,425) 3,556,854] 3,118,677 
2,942,111] 2,989,724] 2,629,652] 2,788,301 3,486, 464 
8,439,367) 9,437,571] 9,233,094] 10,008,616) 9,143,215 


ST 


51,224, 796/56, 732, 942/51, 741, 450) 55, 748, 420/56, 055, 106 


ey 


4,481,323] 4,110,389 
15, 058, 571/14, 505, 205 
2,400,271) 2,151,652 
1,787,973] 1,802,473 
1,899,872) 2,223,652 
12,312, 946/13, 284, 529 


1, 427,581) 1,446,910 
3,582,966) 3,900, 617 


1,639, 274 
799,174 


1,582, 800 
623,070 
7,860,080} 8,995,154) 6,555,770] 5,521,412] 9,970,231 
7,797,668) 7,514,232} 6,418,854) 7,778,428] 7,867,659 
740,954) 727,113) 724,479 740,129} 810,555 


———————————— | | | 


18,837, 150/19, 442, 369/15, 596,398) 15, 830, 339/20, 835,917 


————————_|| fl | | 


1, 439, 447 
457, 848 


1,350, 064 
440,306 


1, 832, 259 
355, 213 


5,585,708) 5,670,944 
2,989, 652 
2,162,322 
3,809,313 
2,311,901 


5, 806, 468 
2,720,250 
2,102,622 
“: 747,561 


6,722,065 
3,501,728 
2,456, 566 
4, 056, 679 
oe 103 


152,855,820/ 154,932,804) 142,719,431) 144,218,319/|161,260,521 


1 Less than carload lots. 
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Railway Accidents.—In Tables 11 and 12 all passengers injured are included 
in the figures but, for employees, only injuries are recorded that keep the employee 
from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident. 


11.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for 1919-41 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 1949. ; 


= Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear | — iY | H _————— 
Killed | Injured] Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 
No No No No. No No No No 

1942 Pike. bs ake House voce ede Tanto 44 779 120 | 10,008 279 743 443 11, 530 
1O43 Somnath ct crshate HAA aie aiane aie atGaORe 9 546 130 | 12,667 202 706 341 13,919 
VAAN ix. cso stone ate Resto Mea ohare ale ekaas Tee 8 562 JOSH US AS 242 630 853 14, 379 
BS 5 am ee, AeA a ee ee eR LO 10 499 98 | 13,147 246 705 354 14,351 
NG AG iceice: Fodebsctees hatte “wink patavelo okaaeerssekae 3 526 105 | 11,406 219 706 327 | 12,688 
OLY RR OR ae ee aT ORE ies 35 464 103 | 10,620 262 755 400 | 11,839 
OARS Fost ropa mech tae eee ree ataete eae 15 351 99 9,980 271 825 385 11,156 
GAG e conlee Hate acenavees te tee eee ag ene 1 316 71 8,794 PAY | 824 829 9,934 
LO SO Re, We e eS Ae ees oe 18 297 67 8, 108 232 744 317 9,149 
195 lies. ashi eae cota tne aioe eae 5 221 84] 7,651 301 723 390 8,595 


1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., and persons crossing tracks at level 
crossings. 


Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and 
trains as motor-vehicle accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor- 
vehicle accidents and, consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 
kinds, such as train and motor-vehicle. 


12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, by Specified Cause, 1949-51 
Notrr.—Figures for Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


1951 
Killed | Injured 


1949 
Killed | Injured 


1950 
Killed | Injured 


Class of Person and Description of Accident 


AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT 
or TRAINS, LocoMoTIVES OR CARS 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Class of Person— 


Passenversss\ lal led ea eee a ed Re 1 268 18 262 4 191 
Fim ploy ees ction conn stereo ee ee orate 52 | 2,418 54] 2,244 69 | 2,341 
"ET CSPASSCLS eee ee ee Te COE EEF ON ee 85 101 81 82 avi 83 
Nonzthespassersss.-tphok.. oto eines mane: 162 522 146 484 209 493 
Postalclerks,, expressmen + eCLe.ce:.1re ee aie iaeenios 2 16 — 26 3 19 

Totals 3.5 ha toe hee oe aera: 302 | 3,325 299 | 3,098 362 | 3,127 


Description of Accidents (Employees and Pas- 
sengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............ nits Noes ee 3 118 2 103 7 103 
Collistonshatacnn Geter ik Tea ter oes soko 13 207 37 263 21 166 
OS JOra MIPONbs So: toe wets Pe hae, aoe s hy seen cen Na ode oes uf 47 5 35 @ 54 
Locomotives or cars breaking down............... — 2 1 3 1 4 
Malling: from trains Or Cans cieecs ss testreccc mie iabenioet ee 4 124 5 100 5 157 
Getting On or: Off trains + eye eee Een ee 2 619 2 507 3 542 
Struckby-trains;: et@ hea eee ee 18 53 15 51 21 53 
Overhead and other obstruction..................- 1 29 1 28 — 32 
Otherseausesiy 40 sh BeOS NA ee eee eae a eee 5 1,487 4 1,416 8 1,421 


| | 
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12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, by Specified Cause, 1949-51 
—concluded 


1949 
Killed | Injured 


1950 
Killed | Injured 


1951 
Killed | Injured 


Class of Person 


Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 

Pi ON MIO a, re Ree CERN as ck See Reet. ae 3 772 1 756 1 773 
PLS DTN ilenee eReader in Pte Mikel one. 8S 4 2,440 6 2,218 4 1,885 
TB AOLE SD thy. spe RECA aE Avtar ae ates ey, A, ae ic we 11 2,434 2 2,266 7 1,993 
WUTEMOM DOV Cos ete eke ca viet dha ste ces 1 730 4 624 3 659 
Se ees eh ne ae rt — 48 — 35 1 30 
OFA yas tei leeks a 4 ser dt Aa ane Ont Ake ee Ra 8 185 5 152 12 128 

TL OCAIS SMe ese eo eh ee ot dons 27 | 6,609 18 | 6,051 28 | 5,468 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System 


A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given in the 1926 Year Book, pp. 601-603, in an article recording their consoli- 
dation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay Railway 
is a direct liability of the Federal Government and has been operated by the 
Canadian National Railways for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not 
included in the data for Canadian National Railways; to Mar. 31, 1951, the total 
capital expenditure on this account was $33,466,861, exclusive of the expenditure 
of $6,240,096 on the terminal at Port Nelson, Man., and a cumulative loss of 
$5,208,585 on the Railway operation. The operating deficit for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951, was $228,420. 


On Apr. 1, 1949, the Canadian National Railways took over the operation of 
the Newfoundland Railway embracing its 705 miles of line, 14 coastal steamers 
and a dry dock at St. John’s; communications services of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment Posts and Telegraphs were also transferred for operation to the Canadian 
National Railways. (The Newfoundland Hotel was consigned towards the end of 
the year.) 


Effective Jan. 1, 1950, the Canadian National Railways took over the operation 
of the Témiscouata Railway which was purchased by the Government in 1949, 
thus adding about 69 miles of line. 


The Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company (Montmorency Division), 
having 25-7 miles of single track, was purchased and incorporated as part of the 
System, Nov. 1, 1951. 


The major portion of Federal Government investment in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the eastern provinces. 


In view of the interest in the publicly owned railway system, the following 
salient statistics are presented showing the assets, debt, operating accounts, mileage 
and traffic for the Canadian National Railway System. More detail is available 
from DBS report, Canadian National Railways, 1923-52. 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1952 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1952 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
Investments— 
Road andre quipiienticprrraertee aie aeteleteral choses oases uecatets 1, 765,323,644 | 2,367,485, 701 +602, 112,057 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 1,170, 841 —321, 282 
Sinking fin dsteenerecardviealosls eon meen ee tema herertans 4,629, 855 — —4, 629, 855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6, 171, 808 4, 582, 660 —1,589,148 
Miscellaneous physical property.................055: 34, 767,914 68, 231, 230 +33, 463,316 
Atiliated companies: .. co stcs ss altel dates aleye mies solar 24, 253, 323 51, 256, 597 +27, 003,274 
Otheranvestmentss..: cecko come es oie aioe 5, 789, 464 796, 428 —4, 993,036 
Totals, Investments................... eee 1,842,428,131 | 2,493,473, 457 +651, 045,326 
Current Assets— 
Cash eee oe Sete eariniat orre toot a ne trot enlaaetete 14, 651, 422 15,361,916 +710,494 
Sneciall deposits siamese ste tioiore ais eRe ewe ass, Stotoy store aier stirs 6,139, 435 4,627,313 —1,512,122 
Moanscandtbillsprecetvabless.secec ane es be eee eer tae 11, 600 — —11,600 
Traffic and car service, balances receivable.......... 2,528, 622 — —2,528, 622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. . 5, 386, 673 27,324,194 +21, 937,521 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.................4.- 16, 857, 420 20, 854, 458 +3, 997,038 
Materials and Supphicsteaacec cece ties act eras serene ots 41,408,999 102, 509, 769 +61, 100,770 
Interest and dividends receivable.................+- 377, 003 54, 562 —322, 441 
LENES LECEL VAISS eeeeirAato tlle ioe uh ham tomtasteats we 112, 269 —_ —112, 269 
Othericurrent: assets... conc. cerns ese ee eta: 106,775 6,592,542 +6, 485, 767 
Totals, Current Assets...................05. 87,580, 218 177,324, 754 +89,744,5361 
Deferred Assets— 
Working tundiad vanes rants aiectiuenete server atstesieters 166, 847 509, 855 +343 ,.008 
Insurance and other funds... <ccce ene cece ori Oa: 352, 488 12, 843, 050 +12, 490, 562 
Renstonicontractiiundain. sate con ciociare ee ieee — 72,950, 000 +72,950, 000 
@ther deferredvassets.ce. oes ee ce ees 11, 805, 962 2,216, 508 —9,589, 454 
Totals, Deferred Assets..................... 12,325,297 88,519, 413 +76,194, 116 
Unadjusted Debits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322, 059 928,168 +606, 109 
Piscountion capital stockee.. wa-wee ese te ees 634, 960 — — 634,960 
Discount.onttunded:debtycs. ante ene eee 1,919, 635 3,045, 818 +1,126,183 
Othertunadjustedsdebites... ash een eee erence 12, 820,903 4,722,950 —8, 097,953 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits.................. 15,697,557 8,696, 936 —7, 000,621 
Gratid Totals 2.28.48 2b dee eee 1,958,031,203 | 2,768, 014,560 +809, 983,357 


1 Increase in current liabilities $6,526,863. 


Capital Structure and Debt.—Major changes resulting from the Canadian 
Railways Capital Revision Act, 1952, were:— 


(1) $736,385,405 of interest-bearing debt to the Federal Government, which represented 
50 p.c. of the borrowed capital outstanding on Dec. 1, 1951, was exchanged for Can- 
adian National Railway Company 4 p.c. non-cumulative preferred stock. Divi- 
dends on the 4 p.c. preferred stock must be paid to the extent that earnings are 
available after income tax has been paid. 

(2) Outstanding loans from the Federal Government to the amount of $100,000,000 
were converted into a 33 p.c. 20-year debenture which is to mature Jan. 1, 1972. 
No interest is payable on this debenture for the first 10 years. 

(3) Capital stock of the Canadian National Securities Trust in the amount of $378,518,135 
was transferred to the Canadian National Railway Company in exchange for a 
like amount of the Company’s capital stock. 

(4) In each of the years 1952 to 1960, inclusive, the Federal Government will purchase 
4 p.c. preferred stock in amounts equal to 3 p.c. of the annual gross revenues, these 
funds to be used by the Railway for financing capital improvements. 


As a consequence of these adjustments, the proportion of total capitalization 
represented by equity capital in shareholder’s account was raised from 34-5 p.c. 
at Dec. 31, 1951, to 67-2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed 
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capital was correspondingly reduced. It will be noted that these percentages are 
calculated exclusive of the $4,518,890 of capital stock of subsidiary companies 
which was held by the public on the above dates. 

The following statement shows the effect of the Act on the capitalization of 
the system. 


CAPITALIZATION OF CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Year 1952 
Adjustments 
Balance Effective Year 1952 Balance 
at Jan. 1, 1952, Current at 
Dec, 31, 1951 under Capital Transactions Dec. 31, 1959 
Revision Act, 


Item 


1952 
Equiry Caprirat— $ $ $ $ 
Capital stock of Canadian National 
RBM WAY COMPAR cd, fo 6s s ove dde) Cees 18,000,000 378,518,135! _ 396, 518, 135 
Capital stock of the Canadian National 
Railways Securities Trust................ 378,518,185 —378,518, 1351 — _ 
4 p.c. preferred stock of Canadian National 
KRailway Company 2620.28 eacckw cas — 736,385,4052 18,486,540 754, 871,945 
Capital investment of Government of 
Canada in the Canadian Government 
TRAM WEL VISITS Adee, SUL ow ele Sham re 379, 877,514 — —195,270 379, 682, 244 
Government of Canada — Shareholders’ 
gS NETe TE Sr, 9) Ue Viet CO 776,395,649% 736,385, 405 18,291,270  1,531,072,3243 
Per cent of capitalization... .....:.......-..... 34-5 — — 64-75 
BoRROWED Capirat— 
TEINS 5 cy eS ss 1G Oe ee 615, 197, 035 — —-9, 702, 206 605, 494, 829 
Government of Canada loans and debentures 857,573,774 —736,385,4052 106,866,796 228,055, 165 
Totals, Borrowed Capital................. 1, 472,770,809 —736,385,405 97,164,590 833, 549, 994 
Per cent of capitalization..................... 65-5 — — 35-25 
Toraus, CAPITALIZATION............... 2,249, 166, 4583 — 115,455,860 2,364, 622,3183 


1 The capital stock of the Securities Trust, previously owned by the Government of Canada, was 
transferred to the Canadian National Railway Company in consideration for a like amount of capital stock 
of the National-Company. 2 The 4 p.c. preferred stock is represented by shares having a par value 
of one dollar each, in respect of which non-cumulative dividends shall, from time to time, be paid to the 
extent that earnings are available for distribution in any year. The amount issued under the adjustment 
authorized by the Capital Revision Act, and for which a, like amount of Government of Canada loans have 
been cancelled, is equal to 50 p.c. of the borrowed capital at Dec. 31, 1951. 3 Excludes shares of 
subsidiary companies owned by public amounting to $4,518,890 for 1951 and $4,516,490 for 1952. 


14.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System, as at 
Dec. 31, 1943-52 


Notr.—Information given in greater detail in DBS report, Canadian National Railways, 1923-52. 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
At Dec. 31— Poses Capital Sa epapen bs Bue: Totals 
? toc n- 
Canada, Federal and Assets 
Shareholders'| Held by | “provincial | Suaranteed | iO Pitti 
Account wee Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LDS SS pai eos et 732, 295, 434 4,770,140 | 688,076,981 56,155,492 | 554,095,746 || 2,035,393, 793 
(OnE a eee 754, 695, 486 4,669,840 | 579,287,482 50,166,424 | 661,875,853 || 2,050, 695,085 
PU SOME AR core, 777, 326, 528 4,643,040 | 528,275,246 44,904,751 690,973,594 || 2,046, 123,159 
EES ole 776,018,575 | . 4,635,440 | 488,772,318 41,650,680 | 718,537,286 || 2,029,614, 299 
ies alte ann 774,195,901 4,570,940 | 588,759,177 44,100,584 | ~689,470,349 | 2,051,096, 951 
Sis Be Se 774, 242, 649 4,567,540 | 492,437,507 91,795,151 760, 494, 825 || 2,123,537, 672 
Bigaes aig 774, 448, 716 4,560,290 | 539,706,744 85,159,176 | 743,661,162 || 2, 147,536,088 
CES SS oe 776,395, 649 4,520,890 | 566,418, 607 92,611,634 | 739,847,514 || 2,179,794, 294 
BuO TSS a.. oe 776, 395, 649 4,518,890 | 518,396,607 96,800,428 | 857,573,774 || 2,253, 685,348 


Se 1,531,072, 324 4,516,490 | 518,396, 607 87,098,222 | 228,055,165 || 2,369, 138, 808 
DE Es NN 20 MW 2 900s 00, OE 
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Operating Finances.—Gross revenue, operating expenditure and net revenue 
include only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but 
the deficits are for the entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separ- 
ately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside 
operations. 


Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act, 1937, interest 
on Federal Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Government claims 
for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of the Railway 
and these have been eliminated from Table 15 as fixed charges. Loans of 
$270,037,438 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 


15.—Gross Revenue, Operating Expenditure, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and 
Deficits of the Canadian National Railway System,! 1943-52 


Nors.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways. Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 
Year Book, p. 590; and for 1940-42 in the 1951 edition, p. 731. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 


Apr. 1, 1949. 
Ginga Income : ‘ 
Waa Onsratin Operating Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash 
he pera - Expenditure for Fixed Charges . Deficit? Deficit 
Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OAR ON eaters 440,615,954 | 324,475,669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 | Cr. 35,669,548 | Cr. 35,639, 412 
QA Are eae 441,147,510 | 362,547,044 73,473, 733 50,474,480 | Cr. 22,999,253 | Cr. 23,026,924 
ROA ee eet 433,773,394 | 355,294, 048 73,021,185 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756, 130 
[GAGE 400,586,026 | 357,236,718 37, 239, 784 46, 685, 316 9,445, 532 8,961, 5703 
NO Amend eS 438,197,980 | 397,122,607 29,330, 757 45,925, 891 16, 595, 134 15,885, 1943 
(NOCH Oe Ceara 491,269,950 | 464,739,970 12,502,931 46,341,727 33, 838, 796 33,532, 7413 
fOAQ eee 500,723,386 | 478,501,660 6, 152, 649 48, 631, 896 42,479,247 42,048, 0273 
1950) ee aes 553,831,581 | 493,997,079 44,084,904 47,421,983 3,337,079 3, 261, 235 
NOD ek este 624,834,120 | 580,150,221 31,722, 489 48,176, 558 16, 454, 069 15,031,996 
L052 SaeR eer 675,219,415 | 634,852,915 25, 702, 660 25,415,189 | Cr. 287, 474 2 er: 142, 327 


1Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 
Contributed by the Federal Government. 


2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 


Mileage and Traffic—At Dec. 31, 1952, steam-railway track mileage of the 


Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United States and Newfoundland 
but exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, 
which are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways) was 24,219-6 miles. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, 
controlled but operated separately, the total steam-railway mileage was 24,224-1, 
The grand total, including 72-9 miles of electric lines, was 24,297 -0 miles. 


16.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1951 and 1952 


(Steam-railway mileage only) 


Mileage and Traffic 1951 1952 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains.........02.+ 20s seee cree ce eee c en eceereeees miles 24, 412, 847 25,533, 678 
Preto lit! Grassy eee we ates ich vas tectete o Ulesctonaia te tereks love psbat ay aiehe a 48,353,158 49,541,512 
Totals @raim (Miles esac ccc ses ere rete w neeoots No. 72, 766,005 75,075,190 
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16.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Mileage and Traffic 1951 1952 


Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 


Coaches and combination...................0..00005.-..., miles 70, 811, 1691 71,032, 6681 
ee PEE MEPIS Bie NEL Es ys nok. os ek 660, 448 969,111 
Parlour, sleeping and Paeee BAN se wehbe DF, coke ks Bi eer 4 62, 968, 188 65, 281, 036 
Baggage, mail, express, etc......................000 BF 90, 041, 623 98,324,513 

Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles............ No. 224, 481, 428 235, 607,328 


Freight-Train Car Mileage— 


Loaded freight-car miles... 6.520.000.0002 0.0 Asdec ccs. e ek. miles 1,314, 101, 690 1,348, 655, 134 
panpty ireisht-car tniles 4 ek i62o. wid oe sf 562,171, 410 636, 815, 274 
memes MCR a Sheds jr cha Phe oho s 48, 539, 588 48,778,742 

Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles............... No. 1,924,812, 688 2,034, 249,150 


a fr 


Passengers carried (earning revenue)....................... No. 17, 322, 723 18, 832,815 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.............. i 1,611, 153,281 1,635, 201, 983 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road..................01 ay 1,01 1,056 
Average passenger BOMENOV 2 rie scr, RRM oe Rhea miles 93-01 86-83 
Average amount received DET PASSCD EEL i riues cic Poe eee 2-74066 2-57349 
verage amount received per passenger mile............... $ 0-02947 0-02964 
Average passengers per train mile...................00 001, No 66-00 64-04 
peemer PASSENZers Der Car. Male. fic clece. Ae ee “ 12-82 12-75 
Total passenger-train earnings per train hAOUNNSIS eins Ait oD Bes ee $ 3-72 3:86 
Total passenger-train revenue DELMMUG OLrOA Gis wing ee $ 3, 761-04 4, 076-82 


Freight Traftic— 


Preprnine treimht enrried 12250020 Bone | os Secd oc cans eck, tons 89, 618, 436 90, 053,919 
Revenue freight carried one mile..................0000 1 4 36, 434, 821, 058 38, 430, 494, 637 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.......... o 1,501,578 1,584, 763 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of-road.. “ 1,624,019 1,708, 033 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile te Soke, te o) 754 776 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile....... “ 29-88 30-64 
werage hauls revenue freight.............................. miles 406-55 426-75 
reight revenue per train mile.......................-.0., 10 10 
Freight revenue POP AMMS. OF TOA eon ec Io ee $ 20, 632-03 22,187-81 
eceght tevenue-per tors. s). et ee 96 
Freight revenue per ton mile...................000 $ 0-01369 0-01397 


1 Excludes work service. 


Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 


1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 


successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. The first electric railway line in Canada, and probably the 
first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville and was established 


_ early in June 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation before June 11). 


Cheap and reasonably rapid passenger conveyance is a necessity of modern 
urban life. In some cities of Eastern Canada, electric railways are still operated 
by private companies under city franchises, while in a number of cities in Ontario 
and Western Canada, the electric railways are owned and operated by the muni- 
cipalities. The number of electric railways in operation declines each year as 


motor-buses replace electric trams. 


ae 


Statistics presented in this Section cover the*urban and inter-urban operations 
of the electric railway systems. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS publication, Electric Railways of Canada, 1951. 
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Equipment.—The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric street 
railways. Many municipalities have begun to use trackless trolley-buses, 1,035 
of which were in service in 1951. Of the 22 systems, six operated electric cars, 
motor-buses and trolley-buses; nine operated trolley-buses and motor-buses; three 
electric cars only; two electric cars and motor-buses; and one system operated 
trolley-buses only. There were 1,979 motor-buses in service during 1951. 


17._Equipment of Electric Railways, 1949-51 


SG DE Rt a Oe anda eden aie Jae ote SE ote Se eS 


Equipment 1949 1950 1951 Equipment 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Passenger Vehicles— Other Vehicles— 
@losedicarsiws.o etn 2,829 | 2,594] 2,399 || Baggage, express and 
O@pentearsiaca. ces ee 6 4 TMAMICATS | wach oe ie 17 16 12 
Combination passenger Rreighbicarseessaca tet tel: 104 88 86 
and baggage cars..... 6 5 5 || Locomotives............ 58 57 54 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs........... 48 53 51 
equipment... .e04.45- 130 130 123°||. Sweepers...........-.-- 104 81 74 
Motor-buses............ S07 L274 ool, O79 ton TUCKS. <2 7 1s ane 150 137 139 
Trackless trolley-buses. 726 909 1,035 |} Miscellaneous........... 177 176 158 
Totals, Passenger Totals, Other 
Vehicles........... 5,514 | 5,571 | 5,545 Vehicles............ 658 608 574 
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Finances.—When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a 
decline in traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been 
excluded from Table 18. Consequently, fluctuations in revenue, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and by changes in the mode of local transportation. 
Despite these changing conditions, the gross revenue of electric railways continued 
to increase from the low point reached in 1933, and very marked increases were 
shown from 1940 to 1945. The ratio of expenses to receipts rose from a low of less 
than 63 p.c. in 1942 to 99 p.c. in 1951. Much of the decline in the value of stocks 
and the increase in funded debt during the past few years has been the result of the 
change in a number of systems from private to public ownership. _ 


18.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1901-41 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


Capital Liability Investment aes Pee 
in : of Ex- alaries 
Gross | Operatin Em- 
Year Road and : p &) penses n 
Stocks Reels Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses to Re- ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No. $ 
142 Accs 37, 616, 432|151, 523, 248/189, 139, 680/205, 989, 595 69, 034, 130/43, 473,516} 62-97 16, 051 27,923,343 
1943..... 37, 492, 392|147, 433, 845) 184, 926, 237/204, 586, 208 80, 027, 414/54, 548,335| 68-16 | 17,896 33,975,281 — 
19443. 4% 37, 540, 432] 142, 364, 766|179, 905, 198/202, 666, 204 84,730, 173/58, 202,151] 68-69 | 19,034 36, 845, 152 
TO45 Rees 37, 329, 194]142, 384, 083)179, 713, 277 205, 026, 475|88, 939, 451/64, 533,940) 72-56 20,091 |39,364, 771 
19406 eer 35, 656, 763) 132, 042, 089|167, 698, 852|203, 537, 797 87,515, 721|75,550,821| 86-33 | 21,700 45, 675, 363 
104 /ercer 33, 915, 932/138, 246, 540)172, 162, 472/218, 439, 361 86, 519, 712/81, 787,723} 94-53 | 22,627 50,117, 441 
1948..... 28, 138, 481/140, 692, 280] 168, 830, 761|217, 385, 299 89,310, 215/88, 024,727} 98-56 | 22,593 55, 268, 083 
1949. 27, 425, 491/143, 944, 716|171, 370, 207|242, 095, 483 95.596, 394/92, 378,848} 96-63 | 21,661 59, 155, 605 
19505 sre 27, 252, 391/159, 192, 587/186, 444, 978) 223, 224, 556 91, 034, 058/89, 414,380} 98-22 | 21,869 57, 645, 574 
OSes: 20, 252, 391/179, 159, 159)199, 411, 550 255, 057, 250/99, 114, 548 ge cea tc 98-76 | 21,052 |64, 188, 551 


ee I ee ee SS eee 


Traffic.—The passenger miléage travelled by electric cars in 1951 amounted to 
78,324,430, by trackless trolley-buses 31,167,485 and by motor-buses 57,825,006. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 showed 
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an especially sharp rise over previous years owing to improved conditions and the 
curtailment of passenger-automobile traffic during the War. The 1,344,916,773 


passengers carried in 1946 was by far the greatest traffic ever handled by these 
systems; the number in 1951 was the lowest since 1942. 


19.—Statistics of Electric-Railway Operations, 1942-51 


Note.—Figures for 1901 


the 1933 edition. 


-41 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


———Y—S— _—SSsSsSsSaasS9S9amSsSSMmmam 


Miles of Road 


Electric Car and Bus Mileage 


Fare : 
Year With Passengers eight 
Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! was dad 
Track 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
TO Dy dela 1,017-24 488-01 152,518, 129 2, 852, 757 155, 370, 886 996, 208, 535 3, 711, 468 
104 D6 dares wh 1, 019-29 487-91 164, 050, 357 2,773, 462 166, 823, 819 1,177, 003, 883 8, 751, 785 
1 EU 6 iad pea 1,019-69 490-17 169, 421, 343 2,756, 755 172,178,098 1,249, 707,399 3, 769, 959 
TD ee 1,015-54 488-30 175, 498, 520 2,777,976 178, 276, 496 1, 316,571,540 3,639,989 
DIAG ec 1, 004-44 485-06 177, 256, 084 2,822,300 180, 078, 384 1,344, 916,773 3,506, 805 
iC 9 ee at 895-25 436-95 180, 204, 812 2, 808, 252 183, 013, 064 WB23 a 2onton 3,655, 278 
S948... Sed 778-92 391-78 182,943,709 3, 038, 989 185, 982,698 1,309, 565,795-|- 4,050,111 
OID Cilio sss. 719-31 356-61 173, 849, 096 3,048, 146 176, 897, 242 1,240, 558, 812 3,702,016 
HOBO: sha’ 662-96 826-90 173, 285, 475 3,562, 144 176, 847, 619 1,192,058, 052 4,115,974 
19512, ..... 595-38 293-87 167,316, 921 3,646, 069 170, 962,990 1, 133,393,935 4,479, 404 


: 


1 Includes passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 
railways. 2 Includes data for Montreal Tramways Company for period Jan. 1 to Nov. 30. 


20.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1942-51 


N ore.—Figures for 1900-41 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. BERLE 


See—ss08=@mS909@pao2q?pa99a99aS@S99S99 SEE 


- Passengers Employees Others Totals 
oe Killed |- Injured | Killed Inj ured } Killed | Injured || Killed | Injured 

No. No. No No. No. No. No. No. B 
Riche TCs tatei ghana Ss cs 2 3,157 3 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
DR AO eee ee _ 4,301 2 722 78 1,491 80 6,514 
I Sate BL ae Sean 3 3, 980 7 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
BERENS sete oe oh ee bs 2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6,628 
ac itR pe pe Ae Pee 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 77 6,497 
ee eee 2 4,181 4 910 71 1,469 77 6,560 
Le ee ee oe 2 3,792 5 1,336 74 1,328 81 6, 456 
Ee, BOSH REINS OTe 1 3, 688 1 766 63 1, 239 65 5,693 
TIDE eA ae aes NS Chee — 3,718 1 730 44 1,204 45 5, 652 
Berea. i) 29 oes ra 3,392 2 650 49 998 44 | 5,040 


The Toronto Underground Electric Railway.—Construction of Canada’s 
first underground electric railway or subway commenced at Toronto in 1949 and 
is expected to be put in operation in March 1954. The route of the subway follows 
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the general line of Yonge Street, a distance of about 4-5 miles, from Front Street to 
Eglinton Avenue. Twelve stations are located along the line and a pedestrian tunnel 
links the Union Station and the Royal York Hotel with the subway. 


Cost of the Yonge Street subway alone, originally estimated at $28,250,000, 
is now placed at $50,500,000. Equipment for the new line will cost an additional 
$8,300,000. Sub-surface sections of the subway are from six to 20 feet underground. 
Rapid-transit cars, 104 in number, each of 62-passenger capacity will be used. 
The 500-foot platforms at all stations will accommodate trains of up to eight cars 
in length which will handle a peak load of 40,000 passengers per hour in each 
direction. 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express 
companies do not own the means of performing these services; railway facilities 
are used by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies 
in Canada have thus always operated in close co-operation with the railways. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. The Dominion Express Company, in pursuance of 
its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave, in its first tariff, a rate of 
two and one-half times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same 
goods carried the same distance. The majority of the contracts between express 
and railway companies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage 
of the gross express revenue and the rates paid by the shipper are subject to the 
approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. Al] express companies are 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Federal Government and their 
business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock and such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue 
of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 


paper. 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in 
Canada—three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express 
Company, formerly the Dominion Express Company, is a subsidiary of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland 
and ocean steamship lines of the parent company. The express {business of the 
Canadian National and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, operates over 
the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway, 
Alaska, to points in Yukon Territory. No statistics are available on the volume of 
traffic carried by express. Much of the traffic consists of parcels and small lots that 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
there is also an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, 
vegetables and other perishable commodities. 7 
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Mileages Operated by, and Revenueand Expenditure of Express Companies, 1943-52 


Norg.—Figures for 1911-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1927-28 edition. 


Year or Company 


Mileages 
Operated! 


Gross 
Earnings 


Operating 
Expenditure 


Express 
Privileges? 


Net 
Operating 
Revenue 


—_———— |  _ 


1951 


Canadian National Express...... 
Canadian Pacific Express........ 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.... 


Totals; 19517: ov. C. 


1952 


Canadian National Express...... 
Canadian Pacific Express........ 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 
Railway Express Agency, Inc... 


Motals,11953 54.0506 - hc. 


-_ | | | Ee 


38,374, 128 


5,093 
57,335 


60, 423,503 


32,875,971 
34, 357, 760 
37,171,862 
39, 260,553 
42,314, 758 
46, 809, 112 
51, 966, 290 
52,017, 492 


31,079,031 
27, 234,716 
583, 487 

1, 526, 269 


36, 245, 200 
31,705, 462 
644, 595 
1,589, 857 


15, 824, 160 
18, 856, 659 
20,040,339 
22,670, 616 
25,770, 190 
30, 398, 053 
32,385, 223 
32, 881, 689 


20,339, 194 
17,050, 297 
264, 569 
720, 068 


23, 888, 279 
19, 760, 413 
289, 524 
805, 802 


70,185,114 44,744,018 24,428,739 


21,037, 164 


15,323,905 
15,301,512 
16,711,647 
16, 841, 229 
17,650, 061 
18, 785, 988 
21,226,817 
21,355, 956 


10,176,308 
9, 807, 890 
264, 092 
788, 874 


11, 814, 566 
11,550, 834 
291,786 
771, 553 


1,727,906 
199, 589 
419,876 

Dr. 251,292 
Dr. 1,105, 493 
Dr. 2,374,929 
Dr. 1,645,750 
Dr, 2,220, 153 


563, 529 
376,529 
54, 826 
17,327 


1,012, 211 


542,355 
394,215 
63, 285 
12,502 


1,012,357 


1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 
companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 


2 Amounts paid by express 


22.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1948-52 


Description 


Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 


Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign 


sO DS cheques seals i tases ck 
Telegraphic transfers............ 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

$ $ $ $ 
133,668,100! 131,358,491) 121,476,102) 187,215,925] 134,870,537 
6,654,176) 8,250,196) 9,242,789) 7,753,328] 7,332,881 
patter ane 23,693,890) 23,527,669) 21,292,175) 24,186,587] 23,826,544 
SnGloniet 07,694 187,522 153, 140 191,188 255, 243 
Po tea 164, 223,860) 163,323,878] 152,164,206] 169,347,028| 166,285, 205 


23.—Employees, Salaries and Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1943-52 


Full-Time 
Employees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages! 


Com- 
missions 
Paid 


: Salaries Com- 
Full-Time =p 
Year winlaynes Wass missions Year 
No. $ 
5,936 | 10,837,037 1,569,453 || 1948.... 
6,705 | 13,263,739 1,729,195 || 1949.... 
7,160 | 13,945, 167 1,846, 884 || 1950.... 
UE ee 7,430 | 16,060, 439 1,975,856 || 1951.... 
Loe ae 8,017 | 18,308,793 1,995,947 || 1952.... 


coerce 


22,212,249 
23, 621,322 
24,195, 490 
28, 607, 463 
32, 503, 058 


2,157, 489 
2,283, 425 
2,177, 933 
2,443, 341 
2,689, 830 


1 Includes wages paid to part-time employees. 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


In this Part of the Chapter, highways and motor-vehicles are treated as related 
features of transportation. Following an introductory section, which summarizes 
provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles and motor traffic, the entire subject 
of road transportation is dealt with under the headings of roads and highways and 
motor-vehicles. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nore.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations 
in force in each province and territory; only the more important general information is 
given. The sources of information for detailed regulations for specific provinces and 
territories are given at pp. 805-808. 


General.—The registration of motor-vehicles and of motor-vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. 
Regulations that are common to all provinces and territories are summarized under 
the following headings:—. 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only 
after prescribed qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are 
required for chauffeurs and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not 
reached the specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
(one only in Saskatchewan) registration plates, one on the front and one on the back 
of the vehicle (one only for the back in the case of trailers). A change of ownership 
of the vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, excep- 
tion from registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) 
in any year to visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State. 
that grants reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of 
efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and provide that equip- 
ment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory locking device, 
a muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the 
right-hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic 
signs, lights, etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, 
usually of 50 miles per hour, are in effect; slower speeds are always required in cities, 
towns and villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, 
railway crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for 
a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles must not pass a tram 
that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers, except where safety zones 
are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must 
be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and a driver involved must 
not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed 
his name to the injured party. 


* Wxcept as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and 
Transportation Division, Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics. 

+ The information in this Section has been_revised from material provided by the officials in charge 
of the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and 
territories. 
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Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of 
any of the regulations to suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding 
of the car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without 
an operator’s licence, and especially for attempting to operate a motor-vehicle 
while intoxicated. 


There is such wide variation among the different provinces and territories 
regarding the bases of licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, 
details of traffic rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible 
even to outline them satisfactorily in the space available here. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—All the provinces and territories of Canada, 
with the exception of Yukon Territory, have enacted legislation under this heading 
which is sometimes referred to as Safety Responsibility Legislation and at other 
times as Financial Responsibility Legislation. The provincial outlines beginning 
at. the bottom of this page give the latest amendments to this legislation and the 
authorities responsible for the administration of motor-vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds.—In recent years a new type of motor-vehicle 
legislation has been enacted in many of the provinces. This has usually taken the 
form of an amendment to the motor-vehicle laws of the province and provides for the 
establishment of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are paid judgments 
awarded for damages arising out of motor-vehicle accidents in the province which 
cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. The Fund is created by the 
collection annually of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund fee from the registered owner 
of every motor-vehicle or from every person to whom is issued a driver’s licence. 
This fee in no case exceeds $1 per annum. A feature of this legislation which 
is contained in some provincial statutes provides for the payment of judgments in 
the case of so-called ‘hit and run’ accidents. In such cases, when neither the owner 
nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles; any judgment secured against the Registrar is paid out of the Fund. 
All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of 
the Fund on one judgment. The limits are $5,000 for one person, $10,000 for two 
or more persons injured in one accident and $1,000 for property damage. In 
the case of ‘hit and run’ accidents payments are made only for personal injuries 
or death. 


The following provinces now have this type of legislation in effect: Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


Newfoundland.—A dministration —Deputy Minister of Public Works, St. 
John’s. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1941, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island.—Provision was made in the Highway Traffic Act, 
1936, for cancellation of the licence of any person unable to satisfy judgment against 
him arising out of a motor-vehicle accident. The licence is to be reissued only when 


proof of financial responsibility is made to the Provincial Secretary. In 1950, a 


revised and consolidated Highway Traffic Act was passed. 


_ Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. Legislation.—The 
Highway Traffic Act (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, e)°73); 
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Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(1932, c. 6) as amended, and the Motor Carrier Act (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 78) 
as amended. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax 
Branch, Department of the Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. Legis- 
lation. —The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.N.B. 1951, c. 73) as amended. 


Quebec.—In 1949, the Quebee Government passed an amendment to the 
Motor Vehicle Act, which provides for the suspension, for at least three months, 
of the driver’s licence and registration certificate of any person proved guilty of 
driving while under the influence of liquor or narcotics, or of driving in a dangerous 
manner or neglecting to stop after an accident or failing to give aid to persons injured 
in such accident, or of driving a motor-vehicle without being provided with a 
licence and found guilty of an accident while doing so or while his licence is sus- 
pended. In case of a suit for damages resulting from fault, carelessness or neglect, 
the driver’s licence and registration certificate, or either, may be suspended until 
judgment has been satisfied. In such case, recovery of licence or certificate may 
require the furnishing of a guarantee, in the form of insurance, deposit or otherwise, 
of sufficient financial responsibility to afford reasonable protection to the public 
against any future accident. 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, Treasury 
Department, Quebec. Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 142) 
as amended. 


Ontario.—The Financial Responsibility provisions of the Ontario Highway 
Traffic Act came into force in 1930. This Part of the Act provides for the automatic 
suspension of the driver’s licence and motor-vehicle permit of a person convicted 
of one of the more serious offences against the Act, an offence involving the use of 
a motor-vehicle under the Criminal Code or for failure to satisfy a judgment arising 
out of a motor-vehicle accident. 


Administration —Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, Toronto. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.0. 1950, ¢. 167), the Public Vehicles 
Act (R.8.O. 1950, ¢. 322) and the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 304). 


Manitoba.—In 1945, the financial responsibility law of Manitoba was repealed 
and replaced by new safety responsibility legislation. Features under this legislation 
include the immediate and automatic impounding of any motor-vehicle after an 
accident if the operator is unable to produce proof of financial responsibility at 
the time. Impoundment continues until the owner or driver settles any claims 
for damages or bodily injury sustained, or deposits with the Provincial Treasurer 
security sufficient to cover any judgment that may be recovered and until the owner 
of the vehicle has filed proof of financial responsibility for the future. Driving 
privileges of financially irresponsible motorists are indefinitely suspended pending 
settlement of damage claims or deposit of security and the filing of proof of financial 
responsibility. 


Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation.—The Highway 
Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1940, c. 93) as amended. 
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Saskatchewan.—Financial responsibility legislation in this Province was 
placed on the Statutes in 1933 and provides that, where a judgment is rendered 
in any court in Canada for damages on account of death or injury to any person 
or on account of property damage in excess of $50, occasioned by a motor-vehicle, 
and the person fails to satisfy the judgment within 30 days from the date upon 
which it becomes final, the Board shall suspend the operator’s or chauffeur’s licence 
issued to the person against whom the judgment is rendered and the registration 
of every motor-vehicle registered in his name. Judgment must be satisfied before 
licences are reinstated and the person so liable must give proof of financial responsi- 
bility for future motor-vehicle accidents in the amount of $11,000 for a period of 
three years. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act was passed by the Legislature and 
placed on the Statutes during 1946 and provides collision insurance, personal 
injury insurance, and public liability and property damage insurance in the amounts 
as set forth in the said Act. Saskatchewan citizens are provided with insurance 
against death or personal injury resulting directly from motor-vehicle accidents. 
Every person is automatically provided with public liability and property damage 
insurance to the extent of the amount paid for personal injuries or property damage 
which is payable by the insurance office. 


Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue 
Building, Regina. Legislation.—The Vehicles Act (R.S.S. 1951, c. 85). 


Alberta.—In 1947, the Alberta Legislature passed the Automobile Accident 
Indemnity Act (later the title was amended to the Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity 
Act), the main provisions of which are: the suspension of the licences of all drivers 
directly or indirectly involved in an accident which results in bodily injury, or in 
property damage exceeding $75 in value (changed from $25 in 1949), if proof of 
financial responsibility on the part of the driver is not forthcoming; and an Un- 
satisfied Judgment Fund is set up on the basis of an annual fée of $1, collected 
for each licensed motor-vehicle in addition to the regular registration fee. Action 
may be taken against. the Superintendent of the Fund where a judgment for an 
amount exceeding $100 has been obtained following a motor-vehicle accident, if 
the assets of the judgment debtor are insufficient to meet the award of the court, 
or in cases where the driver or owner of the motor-vehicle causing the accident is 
unknown. Minor amendments were made to this legislation in 1948 and 1949. 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Provincial Secre- 
tary, Edmonton, and the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, 
Edmonton. Legislation —The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1942, 
¢. 275) as amended, the Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity Act (1947, c. 11) 
as amended, the Public Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 276), and Rules 
and Regulations. The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Accident Indemnity Act are administered by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department 
of the Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Highway 
Traffic Board, Department of Highways. 


British Columbia.—Financial responsibility legislation, which has been in 
effect in this Province since 1932, provides for the suspension of the driver and 
motor-vehicle licences on failure to pay judgments, for contravention of certain 
convictions in connection with speed and for offences under Section 285 of the 
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Criminal Code, etc. These suspensions remain in effect until the party concerned 
files proof of financial responsibility, which he is required to keep in full force and 
effect for a period of at least three years at which time he may be released under 
certain circumstances. In 1947, new legislation was enacted that added to the 
financial responsibility legislation already in effect, providing for the impounding 
of motor-vehicles that are involved in motor-vehicle accidents, and for which, at 
the time, a motor-vehicle liability insurance card or a financial responsibility card 
cannot be produced, and the suspension of licences until proof of financial responsi- 
bility is given and other security or satisfaction of claims is given for damages or 
injuries caused. 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the 
Highway Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and the Municipal Police, Victoria, while the Highway Act is administered 
by the Minister of Public Works, the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities 
Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. 


Yukon Territory.—Administration Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. Information regarding regulations may also be obtained from 
the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and 
Development, Ottawa. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (1947, c¢. 2) 
4s amended. 


Northwest Territories.—Administration—Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories. Address communications to the Director, Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa. 
Legislation:—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance, assented to Nov. 30, 1950, as amended. 


Section 2.—Roads and Highways 


The figures of Table 1 include the mileages of all roads under provincial juris- 
diction, those in the National Parks, local roads in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario 
and British Columbia and estimates of local roads in the three Prairie Provinces. 
There are great stretches of country in Newfoundland, the northern portions of 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia with very few people 
and very few roads, but the more extensively populated portions are well supplied. 
The Northwest Highway System (the Alaska Highway), built for military purposes 
during 1942 and extending 1,600 miles from Fort St. John, B.C., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, serves civilian as well as military traffic. It opens up a vast area of hitherto 
virgin territory and affords a means of all-weather land communication from Alaska 
through Canada to the United States. Completed in 1949, the MacKenzie Highway 
which runs 386 miles from Grimshaw, Alta., to Hay River, N.W.T., has been of 
great value in the development of the Great Slave Lake region and the entire 
Mackenzie River Valley. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal — 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1951, the total number of miles of street reported was 14,855, composed of 4,081 
miles of bituminous pavements, 860 miles of portland cement concrete, 2,784 miles 
of bituminous surfaces, 3,532 miles of gravel and crushed stone and 110 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 11,367 miles of surfaced streets and 3,488 miles 
of earth'roads. These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in Table 1. 
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1.—Mileage of each Type of Road, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Nortr.—The figures for Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not in- 
cluded in the figures. 


Yukon 
Classification |N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.1) Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. nee Canada 


miles | miles} miles! miles} miles) miles} miles | miles | miles | miles | miles || miles 


Surracep Roap 


Portland cement Pa 


concrete........ a 4 7; — 303} 1,524 99) — —_ 40} — 1,977 
Bituminous pave- 

ne a a 30} — 25) — | 5,671) 4,383) — — — 1,504, — | 11,613 
Bituminous sur- 

eC ee Pa 97| 306) 1,269] 1,785) 869] 4,397 840 846] 1,339 978} — 12,726 
Gravel— 


Crushed stone. .| 1,800] 1,481] 6,981} 9,300/21,244)51,893| 8,549} 15,573) 19,231) 9,050) 1,760) 146,862 
Other surfaces....| — — — -- — — — 54, — — 54 


UO AT). caer oe 1,927] 1,791] 8,282/11, 085/28, 087/62,197} 9,488] 16,473] 20,570] 11,572] 1,760] 173,232 
Non-SuRFACED 
Roap 
Improved earth... 452) 1,925} 3,066} 1,600) — 11,812} 7,855] 83,6772] 30,0822! 9,838 271|| 150, 578 
Other earth roads} 3,940) — 3,815 524113,678) — | 74,1722)112,5023| 34,2652) 2,027 41)| 244, 964 


Tortats, Non- 
SURFACED Roap.| 4,392} 1,925] 6,881} 2,124/13,678)11,812| 82,027/196,179| 64,347) 11,865 312)| 395, 542 


Grand Totals....| 6,319) 3,716) 15, 163/13, 209) 41, 765/74, 009) 91,515) 212,652) 84,917) 23,437] 2,072] 568,774 


1 Gravel and earth road mileages partly estimated. 2 Includes all road allowances. 3 Tn- 
cludes 56,896 miles of unimproved road allowances not in use. 


Finances of Road Transportation.—The cost of road transportation to 
the people of Canada may be summarized under the following headings: expenditure 
on roads and highways; expenditure by individuals and corporations on owned 
motor-vehicles; expenditure for freight and passenger services rendered by public 
motor-carriers such as taxi, bus and motor-transport companies; and expenditure 
on garages, service stations, etc. Since expenditure on roads and highways is 
made almost entirely by government bodies, fairly complete statistics are available 
regarding them but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals and organiza- 
tions that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, complete 
statistics are not available under the other headings. Sales of gasoline are given at 
p. 814 and revenue of motor-carriers at p. 815. 


Expenditure on Roads and Highways.— Roads in Canada, except in the Terri- 
tories, the Indian reserves and the National Parks, are under the jurisdiction of 
either provincial or municipal authorities. 


Provincial and municipal expenditure was sharply curtailed during the war 
years 1939-45 and a considerable backlog of essential repair, improvement and 
expansion work accumulated. In 1946, approximately $144,469,000 was expended 
on construction, general maintenance and repair of roads and bridges and from 
1947 to 1951 outlays increased steadily, amounting to $232,514,000, $268,250,000, 


- $270,170,000, $277,914,000 and $334,584,000, respectively, in those years. Unit 


Pe As 


costs per mile of new construction increased over pre-war levels and had a restrictive 
effect on the planned extension of first-class roads. However, the improvement and 
construction of the Trans-Canada Highway, as a main artery of interprovincial 
travel, is well under way as a joint responsibility of federal and provincial authorities. 
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2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Item and Province or Territory 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Construction— 
INewfoundlandren osc aat ce ne ae tee res ae 1, 862, 129 4,485, 354 4,555, 303 
Prmee Wdward Islands -se. ener ee 1, 406, 558 Ie tiveols 1,564, 687 2,130,750 
ING VE BSCOUIAIS. 2 mace leone etre ome tittes oatars 13,727, 641° 14, 606, 701 16, 620, 796 9, 267,598 
Newt Brunswick2s.5.. taert sen k wee ee 14,197, 244 9, 848, 276 11, 667,309 6, 039, 885 
QUebeG se wincceiss cea mcreetot. doevers oki Poe tae 48, 208, 000 37,977, 756 31,325, 159 56,995, 225 
Ontariowercs tee cei oe oa ee eee earn ees 30,176, 894 34, 200, 336 41,220, 136 55, 768, 891 
Manitoba assent: sii mco doe en Ee eee 8, 058, 007 7,998, 782 5,361, 168 9, 347, 887 
Saskatchewan teow coc ie eat deere 6,107,610 6, 247, 962 6, 677, 887 9,065, 930 
TaN OSS Rie acs Ass Gea RAO OEM EH CD Noe actiooec 14, 132, 453 12, 845, 686 16,509, 201 21,301, 524 
British Columbiawee serene eee ene: 13, 646, 266 26,571,557 18,599, 050 16, 298, 760 
fu kconkan GN Wii Leen eerie, Seen tet rae een 848, 000 2,391,972 2,521, 066 595, 600 
Totals, Construction?.................. 150,612,950" | 156,223,8564 | 157,202,6284 | 192,810,362 
Maintenance— 
Newfoundland ect e co oenere cee rt 1,442, 908 1, 447, 686 1,646,977 
Rrinecewuidawarduislands:s45 aseeee este nee 678, 424 888, 485 1,063,116 1,001, 335 
INOVAISCOLLa Lit ee a errine ite Ree ie en tee 6, 142,204: 7,288, 235 7,640, 691 6, 880, 574 
New BrunswiGk2.yccscccne oo con eee 6, 680, 846 5, 278, 069 8, 268, 063 7,083,580 
Quebecrd Fi. Pe hem ee ad Cee eran, 27,182, 042 19,337,970 20,761,173 25, 735, 365 
ONtari Oe «ods ee ee ct es Cae 39,147,485 | 38,987,794 44,719, 097 49, 547,029 
Manitoba rein ees cote rome come ceo 1,934, 874 1,844,171 2,143,407 2,097,872 
Saskatchewathe.2o. seeks reece 2,855, 225 2,630, 792 3, 268, 886 3, 857,513 
VA Dertare oct ies San Berk Gane ee 10,043,604" | 11,730,362 13, 387, 434 14, 390, 843 
BritishtColumbia-g-ee eee ree 8,676, 506 13,628, 207 10,170,411 12,498,943 
Mukoncandsn. Wider ee tt ee eee 2,348, 289 1,023,368 | 1,273,154 3, 050, 323 
Totais, Maintemance................... 105,689,449" | 104,080,361 114,143,118 127,790,354 
Administration and General— 
Newfoundland sy este cio eer ree 179,700 218, 409 233, 871 
Prince Hdward island... . ee ee eee ee 72,572 87,969 53,315 68, 988 
Novarscotials ssn atin weeieer aieia tees 473,944° 651, 425 980,022 692, 893 
News Bruns witk2s.. use ocseehe ceeomen one 20, 0003 249 , 202 390, 087 242, 682 
Quebec. Soh a en het ak meet to ante 1,691, 000 2,010, 406 2,076,995 2,436, 853 
Ontariokcye noe ee eee ee ine 4,497, 582 4,728,877 4,343,658 4,583, 869 
Manitoba. vec. coco. orton meee tee 462, 839 588, 150 621, 086 685, 479 
Saskatehewan'siscne. s tcies sak eee eee 185, 496 234, 857 238, 544 282,334 
Alberta ti cctools nee 49, 9305 61, 1935 114, 6935 89, 2875 
British: Columbiante.ceee see eee 3, 454, 030 921,693 3,695,307 4,353,599 
Vukonvand JN Wel seen Oe ete kas 1,040, 000 152, 253 190, 423 31, 039 
Totals, Administration and General...| 11,947,393" 9,865,725 13,097, 9375 13,983, 5466 
Grand Totals 2./05...00 2 Ra eet 268,249,792" | 270,169,942 | 284,443,683 | 334,584,262 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
Mederalrneck. ence ee eee ae 6, 447, 655 10,312, 8944 17,169, 7214,6| 21,667, 0854,6 
Proyincial soc Fs a ee eee 245,953,448" | 240,747,574 | 249,554,236 | 287,934,225 
Municipals. 24 2.6029). eee. a ee 15,566,285" | 18,594,702 17,191, 662 23, 288,598 
O78 0) oath cae i ta eatin ay AiR ier dei erase ei 282, 404 514,772 528, 064 1,694,354 


1 Figures shown for 1949 and 1950 are for fiscal years ended Nov. 30, 1948 and 1949; for 1951, for the 16- 
month period ended Mar. 31, 1951; and for 1952, for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952. 2 Figures shown 
for 1949 and 1950 are for fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1948 and 1949; for 1951, for the 17-month period ended 
Mar. 31, 1951; and for 1952 for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952. 3 Includes payments from railways 
re elimination of grade crossings, etc.: 1949, $104,277; 1950, $251,911; 1951, $227,484; and 1952, $683,313. 
4 Includes contributions from Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward elimination of grade crossings, etc.: 
1950, $243,575; 1951, $302,021; and 1952, $759,696. The Federal Government also contributed $121,310 
toward grade separations, etc., on the Trans-Canada Highway during 1951. 5 Federal administrative 
core ure ee 6 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway: 1951, $175,398 and 


The Trans-Canada Highway System. — An outline of the legislation, speci- 
fications and construction of the joint federal-provincial project, the Trans-Canada 
Highway, with a map showing the proposed route in the eight provinces participating 
at that date is given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. 
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The estimated mileage in 1953 for the eight original provinces entering the 
agreement with the Federal Government in 1950 and for Nova Scotia since May 15, 
1952, are: Newfoundland, 610 miles; Prince Edward Island, 74; Nova Scotia, 310; 
New Brunswick, 388; Ontario, 1,412; Manitoba, 305; Saskatchewan, 414; Alberta, 
292; British Columbia, 692; and the National Parks, 83; making a total of 4,580 miles. 


Contractual commitments for the nine participating provinces with respect to 
new construction work on the Highway, during the period Dec. 9, 1949, to Mar. 31, 
1953, amounted to $95,856,072 of which the Federal Government’s share was 
$47,928,036. The amounts paid during this same period in respect of prior and 
new construction were $3,146,031 and $30,803,040, respectively. The on-site 
labour expended on the Highway during the period amounted to 2,018,757 eight- 
hour man-days. 


The Highway through the National Parks is being constructed entirely with 
Federal Government funds and the amount of $1,000,000 has been placed in the 
estimates for that purpose. Construction work commenced during 1952 and the 
1953-54 program includes five miles of grading and sub-base course between Mile 4-2 
and Mile 10-8 in Banff Park, Alta., and four miles of similar construction in Yoho 
Park, B.C. 


Section 3.—Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 
1904 and Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New 
Brunswick began registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1906; British Columbia in 1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince 
Edward Island in 1913; and Yukon Territory in 1914. 


In 1905, only 565 motor-vehicles were registered in Canada but by 1915 the 
number had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With 
the exception of 1931-33, an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 
1,572,784 motor-vehicles were registered. The number of commercial vehicles 
continued to increase during the war years but a considerable decline was shown 
in passenger cars owing to restrictions on manufacture and the rationing of tires 
and gasoline. However, post-war recovery was rapid, reaching a peak in 1952 
when the total of 3,155,997 registrations included 2,296,479 passenger cars and taxis, 
812,715 trucks and miscellaneous vehicles, 4,731 buses and 42,072 motorcycles. 


3.—Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1943-52 


Norr.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given in the 1937 Year Book, p. 668, and those 
for 1936-42 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 707. 


Year | N’f’ld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1943... A 8,032] 59,194) 40,205] 222,676) 691,615] 93,494! 133,839] 127,559] 134,691] 1,511,845 
1944... pa 8,412} 57,933} 39,570) 224,042) 675,057) 93,297] 140,992) 127,416] 135,090) 1,502,567 
1945... ee 8,835] 56,699) 41,577] 228,681) 662,719) 92,758} 140,257) 130,153} 134,788) 1,497,081 
1946... ee 9,192} 62,660} 44,654) 255,172) 711,106) 101,090! 148,206] 138,868) 150,234) 1,622,463 
1947... 3 9,948} 70,300) 51,589] 296,547) 800,058] 112,149) 158,512) 155,386] 179, 684]| 1,835,959 


Bet beys 11,290} 76,319} 62,366) 335,953) 874,933} 128,000} 167,515) 173,950) 202, 126) 2,034,943 
1949...| 13,981) 13,211] 83,443) 67,280) 384,733) 970,137) 139,836] 185,027} 200,428) 230,008] 2,290, 628 
1950...) 16,375] 15,383) 94,743) 74,415) 433,701]1,104,080) 157,788) 199,866) 230,624) 270,312) 2,600,511 
1951.../ 20,058} 16,896) 105,262) 83,023) 500, 729|1,205,098} 171,265] 215,450) 259,841) 291,417|| 2,872, 420 
1952...| 23,630) 18,717) 114,982) 89,839) 574,974)1,291,753| 187,881] 237,014) 291,469] 321, 482|| 3, 155,997 


1 Totals include registration in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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4.—_Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


be 4 4 Te cae oe ia | 
ear an assenger ars, otor- 
Province or Territory Cars!" Trucks, Buses cycles Total 
etc.2 
No. No. Nos tie No. No. 
1951 
Néwfatndiandsted (0 cot ay dle 13, 483 5,919 264 392 20, 058 
Princesa ware Aslan sytem tenet 11,176 5,616 20 84 16,896 
Noval Seatias 28) Histor sae Sec: 69, 786 Se Ae 515 1, 687 105, 262 
INGWAB DUNS Wwicce seep ter ciereeeiene oats 54,327 26, 623 687 1,386 83, 023 
Quebec kA a Ree ogaeee 350, 435 130,931 - 2,931 16, 432 500, 729 
OntariOcies ie Sestio nhc sueiseo ds 958, 082 229,585 3, 9613 13,470 || 1,205,098 
MaTIGODA iene isis oc ce See ee re etre 119,775 49,337 198 1,955 171, 265 
Saskatchewan sree. aricnceoc serene 137,038 77,201 109 1,102 215,450 
ALD er te inns ries cehcereeee eae teens 168, 482 88, 380 471 2,508 259, 841 
British: @olumbiahher ee eee 213,770 73, 503 4 4,144 291,417 
WukKoneandis NUV eile. ees eke eee ene eee, 1,240 2,094 18 29 3,381 
Canadas 195k x. tbo cc bar 2,097,594 122,463 9,174 43,189 2,872,420 
1952 
Newiouncdlancdeisiee,..elisss ientanein cee. 15,936 7,021 333 340 23,630 
Princerticwarcslslandareamic. ceyen cece 11, 667 6,930 20 100 18,717 
INOWAIDS COLA ys. eae oe care oe cree nee ate 74, 831 38, 639 4 ibe Ns 114,982 
INGwebrlMs WiC een seen ee eee Af EE ee 58,991 29,099 436 ole 89, 839 
Quebec Gee Nain kt coc os a ee 402, 864 152,970 3,124 16,016 574,974 
ONC O eee eae ee ae eRe as eae TE 1,024,816 249, 460 4,0703 13,407 || 1,291,753 
Manito bai Acetate tence ous hes site ene 131,992 53,700 189 2,000 187,881 
Saskatel waned lean. cet. aera. clas 147, 824 . 87,996 123 1,071 237,014 
Al Denban tour ean ee ee a eee ides 189, 287 99,326 487 2,369 291, 469 
British Colimbiatermeetee cet eee 236,711 80, 842 4 3,929 321, 482 
Yukonrand IN. Wale sorerrel eosin «. 1,560 2,662 19 4,256 
Canada; 19522 ne 25296479 808, 645 8,801 | 42,072 © 35155,997 
1 Includes . taxis. 2JIncludes service cars, tractors, etc. 3 Includes trolley-buses. 


4JIncluded with trucks. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption of 
automobiles in Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported 
from the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales 
and the financing of motor-vehicle sales in Canada are given in the Domestic Trade 
Chapter of this volume. . 


5.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1943-52 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
2 Sale in Canada Imports! Imported Cars Supply! 
ear — — ———————--__-— 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Oe A er otius yaaa — 79,290 21 795 1 163 20 79,922 
NOFA ESE oy ate citok —_— 66, 018 35. 3,249 5 33 - 30. 69, 229 
1G AS DSR oe AROS. tae ke 1, 866 47, 459 286<\'% “1,855 3 19 2,099 49, 295 
O46 2G th eee 63,501 41,318 18, 642 3, 600 6 72 82,137 44, 846 
WORT Roa s BES eee 128, 243 63, 152 35,570 7,293 26 4 ||. 163,787 70,441 
1948 Pas eer eoiae 135, 316 73, 582 17, 037 SOU 17 4 152, 336 77,153 
1949, 20-5, ROR ae 177, 060 85,715 35, 298 3, 404 32 8 212,321 89,111 
TOSO GIR SE enn earn 259, 481 96, 826 81, 722 6, 806 62 20 841,141 103, 612 
USBI, ao who het ok 243,155 105, 547 42,631 5, 703 2,866 11 282,920 111,239 
jE SP ee ie ees Bee De 245,4432) 112,4852 35, 665 4,328 999 15 280, 109 116, 802 
| 
1Does not include Armed Forces vehicles. 2 Factory shipments only. 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motor-vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of pro- 
vincial government income. In every province, licences or permits duly issued 
by the provincial authorities are required for motor-vehicles of all kinds, trailers, 
operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service 
stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province and to Mar. 31, 1947, 
there was a federal gasoline tax of 3 cents per gallon but this was withdrawn on that 
date and most provincial sales taxes were increased to absorb the federal rate. The 
rates per gallon in effect in 1953 were: for Newfoundland 14 cents ; the Provinces of 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec 13 cents; Nova Scotia 15 cents ; 
Ontario 11 cents; Manitoba 9 cents ; Saskatchewan 11 cents from April 1953; 
Alberta and British Columbia 10 cents ; Yukon Territory 6 cents; and the Northwest 
Territories one cent from April 1953. The more important sources from which 
provincial revenue from motor-vehicles is derived are shown in Table 6. Federal 
Government revenue from import duties, excise and sales taxes are given in Chapter 
XXIII. | 


6.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor-Vehicles, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 _ 


Registration Licences Tax on Total, 

Year and ORERO f Bus s+ fies tine | including 
Province Passenger| Truck Motor- Chauffe Sepsis cal Ta || Miscel- 

or Territory C a SaciBna saat Dealer Li ane oa Truck = laneous 
ot (Pye €S | Operators Revenue 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1951 

Newfoundland.... 185,365} 242,244 2,455 1,234 72,039 — 1,251,928] 1,782,135 
Sei Doe FYE bck bee eee 168,389} 162,508 438 2,350 11,924 5,544) 960, 238] 1,321, 604 
Nova Scotia?..... 1,161,726} 1,424,576 1 13,882} 241,788 92,989) 6,590,526! 9,793,072 
New Brunswick?. 995,512] 1,288, 486 8,094 2,410} 201,130 1 5,731,589] 8,407, 056 
ue eG i bes 1a 4,443,196] 9,306,165 29,952 47,295) 1,461,985) 260, 048/37, 156, 111154, 109,599 
ILA TIO Matas kesteeot 8,066,603] 8,144, 069 28, 086 44,745) 1,647,684; 1,206, 851/65, 040, 229/186, 605, 148 
Manitoba:<. 3)... 1,443,736} 621,047 7,922 16,280} 224,843! 456,736] 5,997,075l| 8,866,533 
Saskatchewan..... 1,658,303} 675,545 5, 676 39,822) 260,953] 546,013) 8,331,276]12,173, 064 
mlberta A066), 2), 2,554, 780) 1,899, 431 10,270 36,665) 370,085) 1,568,339/11, 609, 189}]18, 235, 834 


British Columbia.. 
Yukon and N.W.T. 


Canada, 1951... 


4,379,053} 2,384,027 26, 436 32,630) 1,122,9324) 328, 672/12, 400, 167||20, 920, 828 
9,582 12,154 100 50 4,233 12,397 78,257] 117,240 


25,066, 245/26, 160,252) 119,429] 237,363) 5,619,596] 4,477,589 155,146,585)/222,332,113 


1952 
Newfoundland.... 224,649} 311,620 3,150 1,475 $7,136] — 1,514, 260]! 2,176, 265 
Peberisiandy.2 . 4 184,244) 169,995 450 2,540 23,671 5,249} 1,002,323} 1,400,339 
Nova Scotia®..... 1,310,066} 1,487,541 1 15,190) 256,013 95,407) 7, 852, 411/11, 315, 022 


1,048,357} 1,315,642 7, 652 2,840} 203,383 14,0757) 6,322,761] 9,195, 690 
1 


EMCDEG. oe. cas. . 8, 267,481] 8,320,098 43,545 1,671,280} | 325, 136/47, 635, 063/166, 799, 530 
BENTO. oP tre. 8,244,200} 8; 626,875 24,785 44,729] 1,699,788] 1,312, 109/71, 382, 060/193, 939, 548 
Manitoba:........ 1,638,628} 714,514) . 7,931 18,180; 244,664) 534,774! 6,679,830l| 9,984, 942 
Saskatchewan.....| 1,996,684} 926,148 5, 766 57,045} 296,600} 440,002! 9,388, 4651114, 028, 503 
Blbetta ... si isidues: 2,053,403) 2,215,354 9,980 37,652) 416; 504/ 1,702, 342|12, 766, 293/119, 507,961 


British Columbia..| 4,754,352] 2,617,842 22,491 26,820) 1,720,7924| 351, 853/18, 843, 038/123, 678, 818 


Yukon and N.W.T. 12,925 16,293 _ 86 1,514 10,297 23,578} 118,803] 186,383 
Canada, 1952... 29,734, 989/26, 721,922) 125,836} 207,985) 6,630,128] sakes 178,505,307)/252,213,001 


- 3 cs = SS eee ee 


1Included with miscellaneous. * Fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1950. 3 Fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1950. 4 Includes drivers examination fees. 5 Figures are for Dec. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 
1952. 6 Figures are for Noy. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1952. 7 Truck operators only. Bus operator 


taxes included with miscellaneous. 
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Sales of Gasoline.—Sales during the war years were, of course, materially 
affected by rationing; the yearly increases since that period have resulted from the 
removal of restrictions and the great increase in motor-vehicle registrations. 


¥.—Sales of Gasoline, by Province, 1947-51 


Province 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Vo ee ee eS eee 
gal gal gal. gal gal 
Newfound landccernimes sllsie stele. Ses ee 1 1 1 
Prince Edward Island......... 6, 963, 412 7,288,125 8, 240, 105 9,085,340 10, 245, 817 
INovalscotiameecnreesesecs 51, 647, 756 53, 136, 982 57, 443, 469 61,348, 662 65,776,919 
New Brunswick.........++.0+- 49,935, 462 54, 186, 447 56, 685, 862 58,814, 989 63, 615, 057 
Quechee yk snn te srce mesmo one 247,467,957 | 280,857,736 | 304,139,386 | 340,621,374 372, 853, 122 
Ontaniowee patient eee cise. 501, 433, 196 562,530,157 | 623,684,828 | 687,729,936 | 766,491,887 
Manitobaraceienn.ocsl screeet 83, 145, 966 90,601,589 | 104,023,413 | 112,495,837 | 127,658,248 
Saskatchewan..........seeee- 142,368,203 | 147,446,058 | 168,266,743 | 176,118,129 192, 585,333 
UN Tberte crises circ crosiirsrlon)eleaerere 171,112,439 | 190,608,360 | 218,935,855 | 241,387,708 272,991, 830 
British Columbia...........+- 117,497,292 | 130,909,076 | 142,297,406 | 155, 423,743 173, 070, 142 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 1,371,571,683 | 1,517,564,530 | 1,683,717,067 1,843,025,718 | 2,045,288,355 
Refunds and exemptions....... 338, 664,239 | 384,330,757 | 486,022,855 | 461,777,271 | 527,198, 497 
Totals, Net Sales........ 1,032,907,444 | 1,133,233,773 | 1,254,882,2121 1,390,090,447 1 1,528,905,858 } 


ee ee ee ee ae 


1 Estimated net sales for Newfoundland, amounting to 7,188,000 gal. in 1949, 8,842,000 gal. in 1950, 
and 10,816,000 gal. in 1951, are included in net totals; gross sales are not available. 


Motor-Carriers.*—The lack of statistical information regarding commercial 
traffic on the highways led to the institution, in 1941, of a census of motor-carriers. 
The carriers are divided into two classes: passenger and freight. Each of these is 
subdivided into (a) carriers with annual revenue of $20,000 or over; (b) carriers 
with revenue of $8,000 to $20,000; and (c) carriers with revenue under $8,000. 
Bus companies handling urban traffic, exclusively, are compiled as a class. Many 
street-railway systems operate motor-buses, but the statistics of such systems are 
not included here; they are included in electric-railway statistics. Licensed carriers 
doing highway construction work, building air-fields, etc., are excluded from the 
compilations. Taxi operators and urban delivery trucks are also excluded, except 
where their operations include inter-urban business. Carriers operating as both 
passenger and freight carriers are classed as passenger or freight according to the 
preponderance of the revenue. The passenger revenue of trucking companies and 
the freight revenue of bus companies are small percentages of their respective total 
revenue. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report, Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger. 
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8.—Capital, Revenue, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1949 and 1950 
SSS 


Freight Carriers with— 


a : oe ; Sp ran A pact ne 
evenue 0 evenue 0 evenue arriers ; 
Item $20,000 or 2, 000- under Carriers 
Over $20,000 $8,000 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1950 
Carriers....... No. 622 718 622 682 1,830 Pp iiss 426 3,951 
Investments— 
Land, buildings, 
psnepiient, ete. $ |42, 062, 072/53, 745,770) 5,359,223] 5,954,954) 5,776,917] 7,187, 142 74,325, 711]141,213,577 
evenue— 
Freight...... $ |75, 495, 055)90, 150,972] 7,645,642] 8,375,810 6,589,677] 7,944,623 250, 751//106,722,156 
Passenger— 
Intercity and 
VUTSLS oe ok, $ 357, 446 825, 453 3,787 20, 436 150 — 48,089, 410} 48,435,299 
City oe. $ —_— — 6,132 — —_ —_ 16, 577, 253116, 577, 253 
Miscellaneous. $ | 2,907,923] 4,409,974 287, 463 257,736 199,741 306, 242 2,593,311 7,567, 263 
Totals, Revenue $ |78, 760, 424/94, 886, 399 7,943,024) 8,653,982] 6,789,568] 8,250, 865 67,510, 725}179,301,971 
Working 
proprietors... No. 377 490 581 746 1,770 2,158 221 3,615 
Employees— 3 
As at July 15. No. 14,705 15,618 1,235 Le2ko 637 491 10, 004 27,328 
AsatDee.15. “ 14,380 153A 1,159 1,110 520 363 9,385) 26,573 
Total wages... $ |31,302, 703/35, 899, 329 1,811,555) 1,817,013 640, 121 738, 658/23, 640, 726)162, 095, 726 
Equipment— 
abrucks ieee No. 6,268 6, 767 1,534 1,617 2,157 2,560 182 11,126 
Tractor, semi- 
trailer units. “ 3, 067 3,501 80 92 42 31 16 3,640 
Trailers... é2'3 i 1,703 2,359 60 15 51 45 17 2,496 
Uses! sae s 55 73 13 20 11 7| 4,610 4,710 


Table 9 shows the freight and passengers carried by motor-carriers in 1949 
and 1950. Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small operators. 
Many truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others reported 
only estimates so that these data are not complete. A difficulty in compiling 
weights is that much traffic is carried on a load or package basis and not on a weight 
basis. Records of passengers appear to be fairly complete, possibly because tickets 
are sold and accounted for, and the unit is not so complex as for freight carried. 


9.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1949 and 1950 


Freight Carriers with— 


Total 
Annual Annual Annual Passenger 
Year and Item Revenue Revenue Revenue Carriers C os 
of $20,000 | of $8,000- | of Under pdt: 
or Over $20,000 $8,000 
1949 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural.............. No. 248, 415 2,000 350 | 139,248,269 || 139,494, 369 
LEMS MSE Relishes eT eee af — 2,106 — 230,524,700 || 230,526, 806 
Special and Chartered Service— 
Intercity and rural.............. fe) 8,126 — — 5,901,192 5,909,318 
NOLEN PEP es Meee ee: Seb ee oe — — — 256, 953 256, 953 
Totals, Passengers................ No. ___ 256,541 mes 4, a4 ___850 | 375,926,114 376,187, 446 
Totals, Freight, Intercity and 
Re oe on) 12,696,256 _ _ 1,283,019 _ 1,066,215 | belts 425284: _ 15,087, 704 
1950 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural.............. No. 270, 692 21,978 — 128,911,770 || 129, 204, 440 
SURE? o£. cata By iia gin ales tints Aes os — — —_ 228,541,212 || 228,541,212 
Special and Chartered Service— 
Intercity and rural.............. No 9, 228 186 _ 5, 272,678 5, 282,092 
TS ane Oe a ae hae en ae % — —_ _— 314, 201 314, 201 
Totals, Passengers............... No. 279,920 22,164 _ 363,039,861 || 363,341,945 
Totals, Freight, Intercity and 
Ls (Oe SS aS a eee ig ton! 15,849,326 | 1,599,265 | 1,501,585 59,312 || 19,009,488 
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Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents 
but complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor-vehicle 
accidents and these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of such statistics 
between the provinces is of little value owing to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been 
tabulated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, 
variations in climate, road conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in 
accidents, but it is apparent that more safety education is required in all provinces. 


Table 11 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the provincial governments. It is 
possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently died 
from injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital statistics 
shown in Table 10; also, accidents that occurred late in December and resulted in 
deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to January 
of the next year in the vital statistics data. Consequently, the figures of fatalities 
of ‘Tables 10 and 11 are not in complete agreement. | 


10.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Province, 1942-51 


Nors.—This table was compiled in the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Figures for 1926-35 will be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 578, and those for 1936-41 in the 1948-49 edition, 
p. 712. 


Year Nt'ld, | PELL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. | Sine Alta. | B.C. | Total 


Deratus BY PLACE or OcCURRENCE! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1942..... 8 72 52 363 610 52 58 62 132 1, 409 
1943... 5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 1,437 
1044 ee. 11 73 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 1,372 
1945..... 8 76 90 424 637 67 58 vel 125 1,556 
1946..... : 4 84 69 482 729 94 70 91 158 1,781 
104 Tie abe 15 83 104 476 753 77 51 103 207 1,869 
1948.°... oe 5 96 118 599 782 81 87 125 193 2, 086 
OA ete Re 11 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 2,265 
1950-.... 18 7 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 2,270 
LOS ss 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 2,686 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1942.0... aa 10-61 | 12-23 | 13-77] 16-31 8-53 5-58 4-46 4-94 9-93 9-24 
1943..... che 6-23 | 15-20| 17-41 | 17-60 8-14 4-71 2-54 6-59 | 11-51 9-51 
1944..... fee 13-08 | 12-60 | 14-15 | 18-12 7°79 5°68 3:05 6-28 9-18 9-14 
1945... See 9-05 | 13-40 | 21-65] 18-41 9-61 7:22 4-14 5:46 9-27 10-39 
1946..... Bois 4-35 | 13-40] 15-45] 18-89 | 10-25 9-30 4-72 6°55 | 10-52 10-98 
1947 2.4... ee 15-08 | 11-81 | 20-16 |- 16-05 9-41 6-87 3°22 6-63 | 11-52 10-17 
1948)... 28g 4-43 | 12-58 | 18-92 | 17-83 8-94 6-33 5-19 7-19 9-55 10-25 
1949 Fas: ase 8-33 | 12-22 | 14-27 | 16-76 9-00 7°51 4-59 8-58 7-65 9-89 
1950..... 10-99 4-55 9-92 | 13-84 | 15-73 7-70 4-75") 4-55 7-02 6-95 8-74" 
1951 2.2. 12-96 | 11-84 9:78 | 14-69 | 16-34 8-22 5:96 4-32 7-08 7-79 9-36 


1 Includes all persons killed in motor-vehicle accidents by province in which death occurred. 
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11.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Province, 1951 


Nore,—Figures are as reported by provincial Vital Statistics authorities for the calendar year. 


Item N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. iene Total 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Accidents 
Reported 
Fatal— 


Resulting in death 
of one or more per- 


BONS as ovate see 25 18 91 972 824 81 68} 158) 186 2 
Non-fatal— 
’ Resulting in injury 10, 690 41,691 
to one or more per- 
BONKEM neem ete 402} 111) 1,594) 7532 15,653) 1,667] 1,722) 2,974] 4,524 51 


Resulting in prop- 
erty damage only!) 1,061 822| 5,464) 2.5722) 71,521/38, 443] 7,995) 5,534! 8,733]15, 671 162||157, 978 


Totals, Accidents...) 1,488} 951) 7,149) 3,422} 82,211/54,920| 9,743) 7,324/11,865|/20,381 215)|199, 669 
Persons Killed 


WAETVOLS once ase arr 2 4 17 31 Pe: 249 30 22 63 65 2 485 
Passengers.......... 9 10 33 G16) mame 302 26 22 63) 360) — 561 
Pedestrians......... 14 7 47 36 , 339 33 26 47 65) — 614 
Bieyclists.. IM. | 1) — 6} 3 i 35 1 1 2 9 — 55 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers........ 1] — 1 4 20 yy — 2 5} 34 
Persons in __ horse- 
drawn vehicles....] — 1 1] — m4 4 1 2; — 1) — 10 
MED OTS 1822. eres vic eiaio — — — ~— — _ —~ 5 33 8 
Totals, Persons 
el. | (i Ears 27 22; 105) 107 645) 949 92 73} =182) 208 2|| 24124 
Persons Injured 
WOPIVETSS «spac cae fie 43 37 580 339 a 6,359 711 848] 1,151] 1,830 35] 11,933 
Passengers......... . 119 72 820 458 Ee 9,988 894} 1,259} 1,710} 3,269 51} 18,640 
Pedestrians......... 280 4) 627 295 be 4,287 444 237 369} 1,019 3] 7,602 
Bicyclists.......... ; 20 1 76} 3 it 995} 148 59 66} 313) — 1,673 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers....:... 9, — 25 41 Kg 814 27 56 56} 157) — 1,185 
Persons in horse- 
drawn vehicles.... 9 3 3 1 sts 114 7| — 10 35) — 182 
Wtherscacc cc cc cee 5 8} — —- Be — — 205 15 1 1 50 
Totals, Persons : 
Injured.......... 485} 162] 2,131) 1,184) 18,490/22,557| 2,226) 2,479) 3,377] 6,624 90) 54,7554 
Amount of Prop=- 
erty Damage 
Caused!....... $7000; 231) 161) 2,529] 1,023 in 17,702) 2,473) 2,526] 2,834) 5,784 103) 35,366 


1 Accidents causing damage estimated at $50 or over are reported by all authorities except the following: 
Saskatchewan reports $100 or over; Alberta reports $75 or over (Edmonton estimated); Quebec and Yukon 
report $25 or over; Charlottetown, P.E.I., reports all accidents. 2 Partly estimated. 3 Tn- 
cluded with ‘‘ motorcyclists’. 4 Includes Quebec total. 5 Includes 8 tractor operators. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is 
consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 29). Under the Act 
and its amendments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the 
regulation of Canadian shipping. The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, 
canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of Transport and the 
National Harbours Board; part of the financial statistics, by the Department of Public Works; shipping 
subsidies, by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian Maritime Commission; Panama 
Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics of shipping, by the 
Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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piece of legislation embracing features of international agreements as well as of 
British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of the Act is given 
in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 680-682. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the headings of shipping, harbours, canals and aids to navigation. Subsection 5 
gives information regarding pilotage service, steamship inspection, and personnel 
shipped and discharged. 

Under the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada, the extensive marine 
services and facilities of that Province were incorporated with those provided by 
the Federal Government. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on equal 
terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of 
the world so that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian 
shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships 
of Canadian registry. | 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part 1 of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
included under the definition of ‘‘British Ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and con- 
trolled as to management and use in Canada must be registered in Canada, unless 
registered elsewhere in the Commonwealth. An exception is made in the case of 
ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland naviga- 
tion. A ship which should be registered, and which is not registered in any part of 
the Commonwealth, is not entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. 


1.— Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1950-52 


Nortr.—Figures for 1935-49 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


1950 1951 1952 
Province or Territory ——— ———__|_——- ——_- -————————-- 
No. Net Tons No. Net Tons No. Net Tons 
INewiound landers eames cee 2,114 97,311 1,791 82,716 1,636 77, 066 
* Prince Edward Island............ 134 7,849 144 7,835 164 7,881 
INOVAESCOLa owen cer nanisce: 3, 892 116, 220 4,214 120,365 4,389 139, 098 
INew Brunswick .uctconccii meee 935 39,279 963 35, 554 1,012 38,939 
QuebeCasteacict tke finde era 1,578 590, 348 1,696 579, 417 1,815 554, 044 
Ontarioses he seach ee ae eo aera 1,685 410,185 Were! 432,810 1,858 503, 447 
Mani tobates teenie eee 100 10,915 107 120233 105 12,142 
Saskatchewanses see eee 1 147 1 fl 
‘Albertannacucce tier scl ee 1 35 3 
BritishiColumbia.ceceeeer eee re 4,361 389, 751 4,583 384, 122 4,816 394, 148 
MaukonLemritory sak smc mie 15 , 657 7 3, 767 7 ; 
Totals ier Sovaateons oe 14,816 | 1,665,697 15,292 | 1,659,351 15,815 1,731, 064 


Shipping Traffic.—A brief description of the early development of Canadian 
shipping is given in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 597-598. Complete statistics, compar- 
able with those given for the railways, showing all the freight carried by water, 
are not available. However, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships 
calling at all ports at which there are customs collectors and of cargoes of vessels 
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trading between Canadian and foreign ports. Each vessel visiting a customs 
port or outport makes a statistical return which is forwarded to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Coastwise cargo has been reported from Jan. 1, 1952. 
Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 registered net tons and the 
tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing 
vessels are not required by customs regulations to report when operating from certain 
ports; consequently, the data are not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports,! 1943-52 


Norz.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35, are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 597, and for 
1936-42 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 733. 


In Foreign Service? In Coasting Service Totals 
Year heat So AE Ee a as eee a RT mene 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 

No No No. No No No 
ROIS rene cars cits Seis 22,901 26,345, 562 65, 066 40,300,778 87,967 66, 646,340 
Se See as Bey Or eric rice 23,786 28,356, 681 64,999 43,776, 497 88,785 72,133,178 
LE Sees aan Sree niee Dee aes 24,431 29,655, 984 65, 410 48,098, 201 89, 841 77, 754, 185 
BAGH estes sie ce ot's. 8 26, 461 30,367,071 67,014 45,559,014 93,475 75, 926, 085 
CRM sed pisicas Gea rae Sie Eee 27, 868 35,926, 095 73,439 51,823,502 || 101,307 87,749, 597 
Bae ee Meet sects sees ac als 31,138 39, 443, 055 75,141 52,453,382 |} 106,279 91,896, 437 
TREE ts Ei eh leaned Ae ae 30,565 40, 088,377 82,012 56,037,003 || 112,577 96,125,380 
EVA Dek aekine ey eho ah bine Hea 31, 420 42,816,949 84,065 56,066,997 || 115,485 98, 883, 946 
UOTE Neh GE Ea athe a RD 32,304 47, 508,342 86,571 60,802,798 | 118,875 | 108,311,140 
LOSS wg har beta Parte ete 33, 782 52,156,098 79,722 56,776,504 | 113,504 | 108,932,491 

1 Exclusive of passenger services. 2 Sea-going and inland international. 


3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1952 
Nors.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see DBS publication, Shipping Report. 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland— 
Be lighstanad mer oars t eo: celebs Seles 97 420,352 125 251, 896 222 672, 248 
OL WOOUL EE a -o e ronnie sek vce oh Serna 70 164, 420 23 32,351 93 196,771 
MO SEHEL TOOK ier siaticircde onis oie wicis eS 110 266,995 498 458,791 608 725, 786 
orb AUX BASQUES: 2.6 ccc leas sec cue we 18 6,995 780 325,114 798 332, 109 
SP OLM Seen eee ce ers fee sacs 961 887,132 | 1,181 389,257 || 2,142 1, 276, 389 
Totals, Newfoundland?........... 1,993 | 2,268,708 | 6,287 | 2,335,034 || 8,230 4,598,742 
Prince Edward Island— 
Me ATIGLLCLOWN nso aoclc oe ae ceutsiee 23 22, 869 110 55, 246 133 78,115 
Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 53 58,740 168 73,444 221 132,184 
Nova Scotia— 
LEE OMA een Sees OO ae an 2 ae 82 33, 231 377 657, 384 459 690, 615 
IPED Gh Sie, Banka eats BG eS ereien 2h a 1,165 4,469,106 898 698, 447 2,063 5, 167, 553 
INGEEDUSVANCY ii sialon ache os cee oedes 212 92, 823 1,712 482, 436 1,924 575, 259 
“Chd PUN han A cae 9 ca ak ee 161 380, 320 789 1,000, 707 950 1,381, 027 
ON SOUPEVOSTE A bas AOU EN: REA a SRE NL eae ae as 340 125,018 256 18, 860 596 143,878 
Totals, Nova Scotia?............... 3,704 | 6,275,119 | 6,218 | 3,186,463 || 9,922 9,461,582 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1952—concluded 


Province or Territory and Port 


New Brunswick— 
Campobello....... 
Sain OlnAe eee 


Quebec— 


Baie Comeau...... 


Cr Cd 


Quebec wersas sen 
Three Rivers...... 


Totals, Quebec? 


Ontario— 
Ambherstburg...... 
Cobourgrenneessns 
Cormivallie 3. .s0ee 


Prescott] 7s. 202 5: 
Sarniaeesst seen 


Thorold 
Grontomeensn oe 


ee ee 


soe eee ere eee reer ens 


sees eee esa eee serene 


Ce ry 


ee 


i 


ee 


ee oer eee eee eer ee ene 


cee rere ees eesesereee 


Cr eC a ry 


ey 


ee ec ry 


Ce ? 


CC 


o.'6 pie. 00. 0:0 vle.epa: e606 0.0110 


rr er ed 


Cr ey 


2 vies eye le © e'> 66s #0 6 9:6 


S site) ele ee tele 60 eS tee sets 


Ce er? 


Ce er 


er 


Manitoba (Churchill)........... ee 


British Columbia— 
INanainos saan aoce 


soe eeeee 


Prince Rupert..... 
(Umion Bay. os 6 
Vancouver..... eR: 
Victoriata-vac..ee 


oy 


soe re resrereseseoreee 


ee ey 


Ce ee) 


ee er) 


ey 


ewe eee ees e eee so reee 


er) 


Totals, British Columbia?......... 


Yukon and Northwest Territories... . 


Grand Totals... 


CY 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


In Foreign Service! 


Vessels 


No. 


3,730 


30 


2,909 
3, 048 


10, 064 


6 


In Coasting Service Totals 

Net Net Net 

Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 

No. No. No. No. No. 
14,290 6 106 842 14,396 
1,710,972 985 887,016 |} 1,566 2,597,988 
2,227,199 | 3,156 | 1,215,497 | 9,748 3, 442, 696 
97,457 835 290,319 883 387,776 
5,243,219 | 3,460} 3,750,123 |) 5,387 8,993,342 
1,532, 568 785 442, 423 1,299 1,974,991 
Pi hd LI 1,947 1, 632, 881 2 OL7 3,955, 318 
741,144 2,146 1,060,611 2,450 1,801, 755 
10,453,486 | 12,151 | 8,479,903 || 15,881 | 18,933,389 
124,587 27, - 15,095 89 139, 682 
28,728 63 38, 403 94 67,131 
116, 743 243 252,643 341 369,386 
1,590,073 757 2,250, 668 1,281 8, 840, 741 
2,234, 888 667 635, 452 1, 429 2,870,340 
112, 406 720 1,092,906 1,214 1,205, 312 
210,072 224 799, 109 309 1,009, 181 
1,519, 243 1, 006 3,.400, 360 1,549 4,919, 603 
449, 814 1,005 2,078, 421 IPs} 2,528, 235 
92,673 173 627, 387 196 720, 060 
441,926 295 442,443 566 884, 369 
67, 452 VAS) 111,527 158 178,979 
2,244,575 767 1, 465, 334 1,340 3,709, 909 
1, 847, 668 855 512,904 892 2,360, 572 
200, 027 378 538, 600 479 738, 627 
1,615, 439 1,136 1,271,445 2,059 2,886, 884 
753,348 345 499,611 738 1, 252,959 
16,022,542 | 10,658 | 18,265,754 || 18.269 | 34,288,296 
108,079 — —~ 30 108,079 
532,788 3,367 4,269,574 4,021 4,802, 362 
1, 239, 885 2,198 782, 609 2,888 2,022,494 
182,183 800 691,417 844 873,600 
268, 788 608 134, 613 682 403, 401 
242,161 3,146 832,632 || 3,347 1,074,793 
472,924 1,641 716, 730 3, 043 1,189, 654 
237, 263 541 105,561 623 342, 824 
6,679,935 | 22,302 | 11,650,929 |} 25,211 18, 330, 864 
4,268, 713 on LOL 2,976,918 6, 800 7,245,631 
14,745,173 | 41,044 | 23,153,879 || 51,108 | 37,899,032 
2,052 90 66,530 96 68,582 
52,156,098 | 79,722 | 56,776,504 || 113,505 | 108,932,602 


33,783 


2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service, 
by Province, 1948-52 


Loaded 


Tons Tons 
Weight Measurement! 


Unloaded 


Province or Territory and Year 
iy itory and Yea Tons Tons 


Weight Measurement! 


——— 


Newfoundland— 
CNET cw gy, PS Cm Rte ais a a 1, 504, 651 87 307,051 5, 454 
1 LATS Sohal 5 Sek Cae Been On sales ete 985, 483 530 451, 860 1,938 
ODD eer corre a fue ot, Su eden fy ure ee 1, 883,325 3 402, 427 3 
MURA Mk ieee eee Eee ee eee ee 2,069, 750 3 698, 138 3 
Prince Edward Island— 
PS GAe, a) Per ies eh et cee eee Hoi Fe as 47,511 — 15, 853 —_ 
1 Ly ES PE Ek i 9 Ar aa ica 65, 156 4,560 18,910 — 
PODS eeeteRiae ctor ye, See Ae Tt 47,050 626 16,539 — 
CURE nae 5 See eC eh eee ae eer Ca 44, 864 3 28,652 3 
YEE stanines t orb shee itty aR oho ial DUR Rit led aed 76, 248 3 18, 246 8 

Nova Scotia— 

DASEEy eet AER Bekis tees c Gated: cece. 4,498,315 18, 492 3,123,670 1,441 
TREO Re os Se a Se ean oa emer are Ae cee 3, 634, 676 7,754 1,952,617 4,182 
LOGUM sce csc ee rene on nee oat ee eee 3,841, 765 5, 876 1,879,169 10, 666 
LOST sacred sey eee en Css . dsteih ads « Sek 4,018, 764 3 1,841,121 3 
ISTE cis UR of eo ERIE ean aah Se 3,987, 639 3 2,373,939 3 

New Brunswick— 

SESS tS Re § Get, nant nent ee an et See 2,074,597 92,045 575,165 33, 596 
LASEAU A 24 ule So wh li RRP GO ii nl NRE Sa 1,696, 869 103, 216 561,113 56,185 
POD oe tr tantd adele: CES CECE VOR. spars, 1,.160, 774 68, 419 613, 993 126,196 
INSEE se eek aaa i es eae ie 1,745, 548 3 656, 935 3 
(IY cea death aia! — eile bier ee WAG Sp ae Oa? 2,274, 696 3 619, 443 3 

Quebec— ; 
Ce inch] Rani s oes elated Cee: kt ae anaes 5, 127,735 295, 565 7,846, 612 86,914 
LCL" pas oe ae ries Oe ie Oe RR Rn 5, 551, 245 208,106 6, 766, 754 74,279 
BUD Yee naemaae Hee oe Pi ey Bs 5,282,576 184, 205 9,700, 675 277,873 
LOL a aOR eS ete Fay, : aeke sd, 7,290,701 3 8, 921, 562 3 
RU PRS SS ar Tae emt p ie A Peer sale 9,241, 694 3 7,913,927 3 
. Ontario— 
LOVES, a ae Ps eee ee oe ee 8, 809, 343 216 22,635,413 1,800 
LC os Pen a aE aan a wi 4,444,190 ~— 16, 230, 850 221 
DUM ce Peon cca aoe te 4, 430, 654 _ 20,988,359 —_ 
OU ee arity be, exces Bott aoeweesTE oho edkncioceh choc 5,550, 453 3 23,383,058 3 
TDS) a ee ace A eee ee, Pe 6,113, 558 3 23, 881, 456 8 
Manitoba— 
ROS eae Me Pa fo Rie RO ime sonore SER ¢ sacs cate 159, 433 —_ 958 _ 
MOBO ESRC cere ik ewe ha ge a) tay 160, 034 —_ 1,160 _ 
TREE as 5%, ee | ogee ae 200, 846 — 3, 200 —_ 
LOO RN. > eee ee eens Oe ere ee ae 203, 621 3 6,993 3 
18 ee pene et ee Ce ene Galea ne Bad 283, 157 3 14,997 3 
British Columbia— 
OES Ree: ARs Th ya. ee by iu eee, ol io 4,311,539 5,447 2,485,594 37,156 
EL PN PRES. SW ec cea dow, sche 5, 057, 945 2,914 2,302,938 37,601 
TAOS UIOR RS © Bae eas Soe ae Bee a Genet St eheeeepeeey hl 5,016, 020 2,779 2,851,311 89,395 
HUD A PAA ere ke ASTY otal? oo does PH once, 6,542,254 3 8, 028, 605 3 
EOC ee Meh mar Uh tin ey $e 8, 507, 443 3 3,236, 052 3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
PUG OREM MEER AA se ee ot, G acs ek 717 — 15 _ 
ee oe on Og dO en ee ee eee 329 — 19 — 
BIO Sse eee Sete its ee te se, Ue, cee we F 327 _ e — 
SEES) Se 2 cake Re 9 ee et ee 269 3 41 3 
TTTEYOS Ge a ne She yi, 1 aa ete a eal ne ek ed eae 258 3 8 3 
Totals— 
MeL ttt, OA i els Pleas | ee, 20,029, 190 411,765 36, 683,280 160,907 
LYS 2 Sint SE itn Soo aI Sagi Oe alacraal aa ela Sig 225115, 095 $26,637 28,141,412 177, 922 
Mc ntt, fs. ty et 20,965,495 262,435 36,505,113 456, 068 
TES SOE ae 2 eae Males pe 8 Oak Sener ee emery 2745279, 799 3 38, 269,394 3 
a a nS ea el a a aaa ee 32, 504, 443 3 38, 756, 206 3 
I sel ee ee ee a eee ee ee eee Vis TT 
1 One measured ton=40 cubic feet. ? Nine months, Apr. 1 to Dee. 31. 3 Tons measurement 


_ combined with tons weight as of January 1951. 
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Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness 
without taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold-storage 
warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Fight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public 
harbours that are under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport. 
These harbours are administered under rules and regulations approved by the 
Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the 
Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration being made 
from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. Ata number of ports there are also dry docks that are dealt with separately 
(see p. 825). 


5.—Facilities of the Six Principal Harbours, as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Norse.—The facilities include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the National 
Harbours Board at these ports. 


oe EE ES ee 5800858580860 000 SS Ee 
SSS ee ee ae 


. Saint Three Van- 
Item Halifax Tohn Quebec | Rivers Montreal conver 
Minimum depth of approach channel ft. 50 30 35 35 35 35 
iMarbounrailwayva cere e eee ee miles 31 63 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc........ No. 46 20 36 3 105 28 
Length of Derthinges ren cece ft. 33, 420 12,915 32,500 8,690 51, 060 31,440 
Transit-shed floor space........... sq. ft.| 1,429,500) 835,700] 743,600) 193,000) 2,225,000) 1,415,500 
Cold-storage warehouse capacity. .cu. ft.| 1,655,350) 820,000) 528,000 — 2,909,200} 3,031, 400 
Grain Elevators— 
Ganacityznt uote cers es bu. | 2,200,000} 3,000,000] 4,000,000} 2,000, 000/15, 162, 000) 18,716, 500 
Moadingtrateses secs ceree bu. per hr. 75, 000 150, 000 90, 000 32,000 445,000} 312,000 
Floating crane capacity........... tons 75 65 75 15 85 
Coal-dock storage capacity....... tons 82, 000 215, 000 300, 000} 1,380,000 — 
Oil-tank storage capacity......... gal. |119, 245, 000}21, 026, 600/54, 186,500} 1,410, 000/68, 000, 000) 162,250,000 


a EE 


National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 679-681. The 
Board is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
(representing a capital investment of approximately $232,000,000): port facilities 
such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, 
terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montell Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. Operating revenue 
and expenditure for these properties are given in Table 29, pp. 844-845. 
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Harbour Traffic.—The freight movement through a large port takes a number 
of different forms. The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded on or unloaded 
from sea-going vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. 
Usually, the volume coming in and going out by coasting vessels is larger. Then 
there is the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading. Finally, there is the movement from one point to another 
within the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not 
possible to obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours 
of Canada, as many of them are small and without the staff necessary to obtain a 
detailed record of freight handled. The National Harbours Board reports annually 
the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. Six 
of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled-in each is 
shown in Table 6. The figures include freight carried by coasting and inland 
international, as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded or 
unloaded whether by facilities under the Board or at private docks and terminals 
in these ports. Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ 
stores, mail and passengers’ baggage are excluded. 


6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each 
of Six Principal Ports, 1951 and 1952 


~~ —————ssSsSaa9a9S939aa9S9BaS9aSmaS9BSS 


1951 1952 
Port and Commodity —_ | eee 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 


tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
CLT 2 Sore eRe para Pap eet ani 1,506,199 | 2,842,770 | 2,509,705 4,187,520 
PGR MMU BMNOUSE Aa8e, 50. Socst Re Pie ioe Bk, 966,781 _ 951,414 —_ 
CATCH. mn eat ees ea en i re re 91,580 1,781,376 104,171 1,635, 829 
REO AGA See. os. Pot eee Sec, | Bee hen 22 441,044 1 554, 574 
EL. (0 et 07) Ba ede ann Pa ere a 390, 360 1,094, 562 336, 629 833, 447 
Peer Gdnarade ye eo 4 5. alate ete, eke 1,345, 935 276,752 801, 417 295, 142 
CT ASRS pt Ula oa a ae 309, 979 11,055 311,104 _ 
Motor-vehicles and parts.................0......... 41,604 68, 645 39, 851 26,093 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
TRESS Sd Up be ta ay ign as Pe a 8,706 70, 539 6, 081 62,515 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved 6,950 7,015 3,331 7,068 
Powroleum, retined, 1.6.3, %. 525)... 284k — — 2,932 18,798 
minnpanese OTe Ui oo Phe. oss. cn 40,271 40,181 5,616 5, 600 
On OTe al RR Ie, ee a ne 8 17,502 _— 17, 890 
SUSUR USS CS a a a RR aS 92,445 — 18,230 — 
POSOSCNO LAOS. ths ye Ree 17, 631 29, 464 — — 
Cement, common or portland....................... 163, 004 82, 874 212, 822 104,611 
Pulpboard (except wallboard)...................... 1 12, 288 — — 
MEN MEM CEUCE@ Ta. Se dre, fob tec, ys 189,613 34, 965 204,717 54,750 
Par auturatiterc? | oe tho. theese. e. 208, 136 11,813 247, 087 10, 277 
LL EEE ig oe ao As cad Sasa Data at) oan RRL A 23, 206 4,482 23,221 10, 959 
CE ee a ee ee are aes 231, 217 231, 053 206, 366 202, 414 
(8 ESL Os kd. Sa anegae net eg eR ea el eetepah MTS ip eaoo 1,953 93, 056 9,007 48,996 
ors DUEL eas ark A Oe ac aol ee eae ee as 1,941 24,176 — _— 
_ OO | | 
Totals, 23 Commodities. .................... 5,632,542 | 7,175,612 | 6,050,707 8,076, 483 


6,797,082 | 8,119,988 | 6,942,228 9,143,377 


Vancouver— 

I i ee eS er rae — 2,441,719 — 3,457, 423 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 

DePRPAAy te a eek eee ee 955,565 168,914 879,541 171, 084 
OU ETET SS ne pn a oe CN Ta 1, 224,341 — 1,137,369 28, 064 
Rem ele ee ed Ae ee a 615,075 313, 244 727,906 331,338 

umber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 

| 0 Uae eRe Aen cia peel igs had eat geese ae aae 527, 817 440, 407 449, 556 383, 001 
rman praver Tart... sessre, elas. 395, 499 10,991 401,588 17, 756 
(TLS amen erie 2 Fagen gl aa a eae 142, 062 10,399 139, 838 7,013 
Re eee. Ferrie SO Ce Ee 253, 495 205,313 277,977 195,274 


I MCEME NOUS occa ta teresa eee. 126,964 29, 834 50, 895 42,082 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each of 
Six Principal Ports, 1951 and 1952—continued 


1951 1952 
Port and Commodity 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons - tons 
Vancouver—concluded 

Eigureswheatevcn cc ciden tot iid seen eige eerste: 76 239, 156 60 287,308 
WV ogelaDisl pice <.. ss fore ete nich, sass ate actor cee ete oe cama 237, 082 68, 600 203, 542 34,514 
Fish (including shellfish), canned or preserved...... 23, 320 20, 336 18,014 23,523 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials..............+++- 19, 027 10,377 13,992 4,918 
Cement, common or portland: -.-)........-+...---+- 128, 240 10, 193 140, 045 8, 804 
Hog felis nee ath disko ee Reece sehen eh tone te — 86,108 — 75, 759 
§ BO Aval lecrsiavs [anna Varn ee aay ae el oes Oates CRI aoe 18,337 180, 764 5,123 192,010 
TGLOSSTICN § EEA ATR AVe earl Saeechanic crt Meotnmvcbereestts 62,079 38,573 63} 7205 48,090 

Totals, 17 Commodities..................... 4,728,979 | 4,274,928 | 4,509,161 5,307,961 

Grand Totals, All Commodities............. 5,961,684 | 5,196,216 | 5,811,629 6,487,913 

Halifax— 

Petroleum erindesenece sees ae eterno re San besice barons 1,044, 436 — 1,331,903 — 
Petroleum stuelue apicemioes ae secs tekie lei eerie 366, 300 596, 484 368, 710 733, 092 
CoalW bituminous tes ea sates teers oe rors see Peete laetsietone od 136, 507 5 162, 100 — 
Gasoline hate se a. Peri se oo ds eer ee: 292, 883 240,985 327,177 260, 505 
COTaATE. es Oe ee tee athe Meer ae Te erat pe ets ata -—~ 174, 407 3,412 317, 128 
Bloursswheat wee cmc ace ate sre ete eater enctonere nens eek te 21 94,559 — 104,379 
Motor=vehiclesianG: paLtSne cicmmmrnd oretecttthanne yoru 23,901 7,698 15,933 8, 164 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 

ties: (TALMWAY) occas oo ctolokn ech eaten eect rotenone 59 15,637 _— 33,819 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 

tim ber’ sk cs betscms eee ota 8 oorerendadtele = =>. Senet ehe es eke = 3, 466 67, 106 430 75, 600 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 1, 787 5, 366 - 1,612 4,262 
Fish (including shellfish), fresh or frozen............ 37,030 1,790 33, 839 384 
Fish (including shellfish), dried, pickled, salted or 

SIMO: sel ct ee ata eae ORE Geen erent: 31, 708 57,551 33,337 55, 781 

Totals, 12 Commodities..................... 1,938,098 | 1,261,588 | 2,478,458 1,593,109 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 2,296,266 | 1,582,009 | 2,578,784 1,967,218 
Saint John— 
(ETE 1 ee = Se, s ME Fe O | rmrnntn Cr a Generis ote a 357, 250 _ 452,043 
Elours wheataon seems ere slcen cis sioaiele rors ei pee ae 1 256, 037 _— 208,271 
Ooals, bitununousee oo eee ete tee ere _ —_ —_— —_— 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square ‘ 

PITT CT es ee oe MS Lee ae oR Ore 7,786 73,179 6,540 82,215 
Sugar va Wal We dks eos eaters A TR ATR no eit 184,148 176 176,796 15 
Motor-vehiclesiand: parts eeasg me eieieclc «ussite 66, 427 8,598 24, 069 20, 133 
Neweprint Goh ice cats fe dicen tr Ge cet geee 5 oS err — 50,677 10 84, 678 
(Gasoline mene a tee te aay nite eatece tre 146, 190 16,551 124,786 15, 565 
Petroleum: tucl eee. 4-5- ee SB ook Le SR it 203, 459 15,812 248,145 25,376 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 

ties! (radlwaryy)ic Re ake he Os eof cng oke Rie ioledine oe ene 65 35,369 — 183, 685 
Potatoes 5c) ve eee coe ae abet as eeuseee ree ctets: 66 40,172 — 30, 285 

Totals, 11 Commodities.................-..- 608, 142 853,821 580,346 1,102,266 
Grand Totais, Ali Commodities............ 1,028,729 | 1,828,836 949, 663 1, 746, 728 
Three Rivers— 
Pulpwoodi.ct siss.cnite es 5) Rn wee, Oe ee ean eo 1,617, 867 _ 1,392,800 |- — 
Coal, bituminouseenn teers. mira Mee Set ct ante Ae oe its AS 492,509 — 370,925 — 
Cree ae Tas i EOP Ea CSCO CH OMe TC Gooner a 308, 599 358, 843 430, 349 653, 024 
Paper Me wSprinbers acters seise ser ergs eres vast: — 130, 242 _ 141,910 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 

(HieOY Boh a aA NO Ah AED Comrie cs OB Dotcot midm  5 9,111 1,815 4,015 1, 969 
(GASOLINE. 2 RR tie ele an Us ter hieds went ie sent 36,535 1,613 49,645 6, 064 
Sulphur. <<c; 202 SPiilis os han aes wEe eR ARE SEE ST oe 18,551 —_ 20,799 _— . 
Retroleuntl Aue. csts pte ate an Oe eee Se eine 105, 148 6,918 152, 058 11, 053 
Sahel and Prayel enw. fo hoxn Wears ee ames ae oe ely _ 7,800 _ 8,197 

Totals, 9 Commodities...................-5. 2,588,320 507,231 | 2,420,591 822,217 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 2,636,993 557,021 | 2,466,077 872,329 


Peres = 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each of 
Six Principal Ports, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 1952 
Port and Commodity ——_--+--——-- | > 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Quebec— 
TEETER RG bah ag Oe OER Ee = Die Meee ened roe a 536, 868 14, 260 544, 605 268 
REAL ORTDIDUNTUNOUS coyote so cise b c.b hee ccreaerece vye.een ote e Has.a 621, 881 8, 045 365, 641 1,836. 
eciiinenerere 7 Ss, Werte, “obs. c. cese8. GL 206, 867 10, 621 245,527 571 
Logs, masts, piling, aiortge, poles, posts, spars and 
‘ties (railway) Oe ile ae 9, eS 5 et oe eee eee eres Cael 950 736 13 41,843 
Pei SHe El tp) saw acs heads iose Osos Panne saree 365, 290 1,138 448,059 2,935 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
ERTS OTST. ERS eI Flee e. LEON ET tk 7,872 9,380 13, 254 21,751 
Cement, common or portland..............eeeeees 57, 862 1,473 67,009 1,464 
Totals, 7 Commodities...................... 1,797,590 40,653 | 1,684,108 70,668 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,948,999 863,951 | 1,887,105 1,133,067 


Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government 
has constructed five dry docks, one at Kingston, Ont., two at Lauzon, Que., and two 
at Esquimalt, B.C. The dock at Kingston is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company. The old Esquimalt dry dock was temporarily transferred to the Depart- 
ment of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934, and, when commercially required, it 
will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. Each of the 
larger dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided for use of 
small vessels; the larger Lauzon dock cost approximately $4,500,000 and the 
larger Esquimalt dock approximately $7,000,000. 


7.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Location Length = |———————————_|__ Water 9|——--_—_——— 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
ft ft ft it: ft ft ft 
Lauzon, Que., ip okelseest hon Se 1,150-0 120-0 105-0 120-0 | 40-0 H.W 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Que.,. Lorne: «. 05 ss «0. 600-3 100-0 59-5 62-0 | 25-7 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, ibe ro “old dock).. 450-81 90-0 41-0 65-0 | 28-8 H.W.2| 7 to 10] 3 to 8 
HsquimaltsecOrsrtt . te. ries 1,173-8 149-0 126-0 135-0 | 40-0 H.W. | 7to10|3to8 
Iam gston; ONG: Seen ee cess 353°5 55-0 47-0 55-0 | 16-83L.W _ _ 


1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481-0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403-5 ft. 
2 Over keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft., tide 26-1 ft. 


8.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act, 1910 


Depth 

Location Length | Width as Total Cost Subsidy 
i 
ft. ft. it. $ 
Golinewood No.71, Onty... coo. bs cover ores 518-3 59-8 13-0 500,000 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
Soume wood N02, Onbse. ..ccise de coaseests 410-0- 95-0 16-0 306,965 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
emer TOUT. SON Gis vn cette, voici ake totSie's aie (eee vee 701-0 77-5 16-2 | 1,258,050 | 3 p.c. for 20 years! 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

HOURE OF ONNGUG Nhs, ca oiler cio: viee ait orsnicceeok 601:0 | 100-0 38:0 | 3,000,000 | 33 p.c. for 35 years! 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)........ 600-0 | 100-0 32-02] 2,199,168'| 33 p.c. for 35 years! 
ene ORION: Dae ttn. te deln oe chase 1,157-8 | 131-5 40-3 | 5,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock).... 556-5 98-0 28-03; 2,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 ft. over blocks. 3 Over sill (H.W.). 
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Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada, under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation 
for 1,875 miles inland from salt water. The canals may be divided into two classes: 
(1) the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
including the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall and Williamsburg Canals on the St. 
Lawrence River, the Welland Ship Canal between Lakes Ontario and Erie, and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal between Lakes Huron and Superior; and (2) subsidiary or 
secondary canals including the St. Peters Canal between Bras d’Or Lake and the 
Atlantic Ocean, Cape Breton, the St. Ours and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu 
River, the St. Anne, Carillon and Grenville Canals on the Ottawa River, the Rideau 
Canal between the Ottawa River and Lake Ontario, and the Trent and Murray 
Canals between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay. 


The importance of this transportation system as a highway of commerce is 
evidenced by the fact that, during 1952, 31,354,139 tons of freight passed through, 
surpassing the peak reached in 1951 when freight traffic amounted to 29,325,344 
tons and comparing with 24,636,462 tons in 1938. In 1952, 26,322 vessels passed 
through the canals compared with 25,548 in 1951. 


In addition to freight and passenger vessels there are thousands of pleasure 
craft locked through the canals. The number of passengers on vessels locking at 
Sault Ste. Marie was 97,452 in 1952 as compared with 88,153 in 1951. 


Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, amounted to 
$1,532,210, of which $1,196,106 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land 
privileges and wharfage. In the previous fiscal year the total revenue was $1,502, 232, 
with rentals and wharfage amounting to $1,231,774. 

The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the numbers and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information 
may be found in the Department of Transport Bulletin, Canals of Canada. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Public Works are the 
St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 ft.) 
at Selkirk on the Red River, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. There are also a 
few small isolated locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. 


§.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport, as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Locks 


Minimum Dimensions 


Length 


Name Location of 
Channel| No. 


mniles Tt ft ft 
St. Lawrence— 

Lachine........ Montreal tosuachine «hana ree eee 8-74 5 270 45 141 
Soulanges....... Cascades Point to Coteau Landing....... 14-67 5 280 46 15! 
Cornwall....... Cornwall to Dickinsons Landing......... 11-00 6 270 43-67 | 141 
Farran’s Point..| Farran’s Point Rapids...................-- 1-28 1 800 50 16! 
Rapide Plata. Morrisbulein te eee ee eee eee 3-89 2 270 45 141 
Galop oie lroquoisito: Candinalivee ssn teaen eee 7°36 3 270 45 141 

Welland Ship..... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake ries ..o. tase 27-60 8 859 80 30? 


Sault Ste. Marie. .| Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..............ceeee. 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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§.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport, as at Dec. 31, 1952—concluded 


Locks 
Length 
Name Location of | Minimum Dimensions 
Channel} No. 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. {t. ft. 
Richelieu River— 
DCS OUTS ose SG MOIS CCUM ER, the careisiotale’e aveveratti<innevelate aioe! 0-12 1 339 45 12 
Chambly....... Chambly to St. Johns, Que. .:............ 11-78 9 120-5 | 28-25 6:5 
Ottawa River— 
StzAnnes4ern. Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
PUVCLSe Meee cee TMI e Pre, Sus eee nae 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillones os. Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River.......... 0-94 2 200 45 ) 
Grenville....... Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River........ 5-94 5 200 45 9 
Miscellaneous— 
Rideau sea OGtawaato Kangstontes eee ees 123-53 47 134 33 5°5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6-82 2 134 33 5:5 
LErent=acecheee Trenton to Peterborough Lock, Peter- 
DOLOUgh to PA SON. ee ewes 88-74 18 175 33 83 
Peterborough Lock to Swift Rapids...... 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute*.............. 8-00 — et ave 
Big Chute to Port Severn................ 8-11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch) peeks, MRE Sve ee ote 10-00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch)..| 25-00 — ses es 
MILT AV spent Isthmus of Murray—Bay of Quinte....... 7-535) — ‘ 
St. Peterszc ci. ss St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lake, Cape 
BSTeLOn MNOS ae ere dake eed See 0-50 1 300 47-4 186 
1 Navigable depths are oecasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 23 ft. 6 in. 3 Notice must be given by vessels of more than 6 ft. draught. 4 Marine 


railways in. this section limit navigation to vessels 50 ft. long, 13-5 ft. beam, 4 ft. draught—weight not 
over 15 tons. 5 Minimum depth of canal with Lake Ontario at elevation 244 ft. above sea level is 
9-5 ft. 6 The depth of canal prism is 17 ft. 

Canal Traffic.—The canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of 
all nations upon equal terms and thus United States traffic constitutes an important 
part of the total carried through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. 
This is shown in Tables 10 and 12. More complete details of the traffic through 
canals may be found in DBS annual report, Canal Statistics. 


10.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. ur 
available in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Nationality of Vessel 


Vessels 


United States! 
Registered 


Tonnage 


Figures from 1886 are 


Origin of Freight Carried 
United States! 


Navi- 
gation Canadian 
Sea- ey ‘ i 
son egistere 
Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. 
1943...) 20,855 | 18,273,304 
1944. .| 20,780 | 18,191,826 
1945. .| 21,064 | 19,068,308 
1946..| 17,199 | 16,206, 415 
1947..| 18,542 | 18,613,576 
1948..) 19,859 | 19,723,768 
1949. .| 21,724 | 20,773, 831 
1950. .| 21,179 | 21,989, 263 
1951..| 22,141 | 22,951, 468 
1952. .| 22,565 | 25,608,373 


5, 686, 958 
4,541,575 
3, 426, 069 
3,221,008 
3,796, 293 


4,219, 539 
3, 260, 038 
3,514, 202 
4,297,672 
4,201,005 


Canada 

PC rot 

Tons Total 
7,838, 429 36-5 
8,002,746 38-8 
10, 491, 263 47-0 
8,904,733 47-7 
10, 288, 481 47-8 
11,169,714 47-4 
14, 800, 509 60-7 
15, 138,009 55-2 
16,004, 284 54-6 
16, 245,050 53-7 


13, 637,765 
12,612,761 
11,829, 136 
9,750, 186 
11, 225, 458 


12,389, 599 

9,573, 243 
12,301, 067 
13, 320, 750 
14,009, 088 


1 Figures include few vessels and a small tonnage of freight of other foreign nationalities. 


Total 


Tons 


21,476,194 
20, 615, 507 
22,320,399 
18, 654,919 
21,513, 939 


23,559, 313 
24,373,752 
27, 439,076 
29,325, 034 
30, 254, 138 
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11.—Tonnage of Products carried by Canal, by Class of Commodity, Navigation 
Season, 1952 ; 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Canal 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Welland Ship 
St. Lawrence River......... 
Richelieu River 
St. Peters 
Murray 


IEPGING 2: Weel ter sector tee 


ee ee 


TOtGahs see dec teeta 


Agricultural 
Products 


tons 
1,546, 868 
4,960, 493 
3, 840, 114 


858 


10,348, 634 


Animal 
Products 


Manu- 
factures 
and Mis- 
cellaneous 


tons 


1,140, 060 


8,492, 660 


Forest 
Products 


tons 

234,376 
580, 126 
605, 831 


76 


1, 428, 692 


Mineral 
Products 


tons 


373, 935 
8, 054, 190 
2, 449, 026 


1,652 | 


199, 230 
566 


11,078,888 


Total 


tons 


3,295, 423 
17,910, 756 


16, 203 
31,354, 139 


12.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 1952 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian |From United States|From United States! 
to to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports | United States Ports!] United States Ports!} Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up ~ Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie... 590,580} 1,585, 686 — 478,731 191,891 28, 612 331, 422 88, 501 
Welland Ship...... 992,221) 5,182,363 793,771 89,146 482,951 867, 123 19,597) 9, 483, 584 
St. Lawrence River| 2,248,292] 4,141,652 802, 892 47,851 126,210 110,88 60,386] 2,298, 227 
Richelieu River... 40, 450 1,663 27,161 — — —_— . _ 19, 699 
Dt eetersee eee 1,481 2,298 —_ 23 — — — — 
Murray aac abee sels 380 — ao _- — — — — 
Ottawa River..... 430 198, 800 — 1,921 — — — — 
Rideaug erases 382 539 — — — — — —_— 
Cirent sa eee ee 62 73 — — — — — — 
St. Andrews....... 11, 620 4,583 — — — — — a 
Totals...........| 3,885,898)11, 117,657) 1,623,824) 617,672} 801,052) 1,006,620}  411,405/11,890, 011 


Canal 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Welland Ship 
St. Lawrence River......... 
Richelieu River 
St. Peters 
MITER Aaa «cede bo eee ee 


Pe a ee 
Trent 


ey 


ee 


Ce 
CC rc 


Totals 4.s, 6.02 oases 


Traffic by Direction 


Up 


tons 


1,113, 893 
2,288,540 


6,722,179 


Down 


tons 


2,181, 530 
15, 622,216 
6,598,615 
21,362 
2,321 


200, 721 
539 

73 
4,583 


24,631,960 


Origins of Cargo 


Canada 


tons 


2,654,997 
7,057, 501 


135 
16, 208 


17,245,051 


United 
States! 


tons 


640, 426 
10, 853, 255 
2,595, 708 
19, 699 


eusies la 


tons 


3,295, 423 
17,910, 756 
9,836,395 
88,973 


135 
16, 208 


tons 
2,805,392 


16,197, 924 
9,916, 857 


16, 493 


14,109,088) 31,354,139] 29,325,034 


! Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 


eee. Oe 
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The figures in Tables 11 and 12 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 13 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie have been eliminated wherever possible. 


Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Hrie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, 
Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


13.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1952 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian Canals— 
tA Wronce only wed A IU, Sole aca's Aetie ob wf. 2,005, 809 2,950, 647 4,956, 456 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship........................... 1,073, 802 3,025,587 4,099,389 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste, Mariel......... 144,579 422,560 567, 139 
CED LL RS LAGOS CaS RRS SARS Sie das aeinneaes SLE ai 831,090 7,769, 693 8, 600, 783 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Mariel....................... 239, 069 4,404, 376 4,643,445 
Seo ATI AIM dues ee ee ae 833, 539 1, 438, 156 2,271,695 
Totals, Traffic using Canadian Canals!................ 5,127,888 20,011,019 25,138,907 
Totals, Traffic using United States Locks at Sault ; 
er OT AMCT OIG en ot et ee 12,077,444 91,989,627 || 104,067,071 
miisig Canal Trafic. 3. 17,205,332 112,000,646 || 129,205,978 


1 Through both Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the latest ten years for which records are available and in 1940 it was almost three 
times as heavy. Canal traffic has varied from 20,484,000: tons in 1932, which was 
Jess than the Panama traffic, to 120,200,814 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore and during the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, an average of 50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s, a low of 
3,607,000 tons in 1932, to a peak of 94,326,578 tons in 1942. Although wheat ranks 
third in tonnage, its value over the past quarter-century has been greater, generally, 
than that of either iron ore or coal. 


Other grains have been about one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage 
and a smaller ratio of the value. 


Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore, increasing from 
8,676,297 tons during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950 ; there was a decline, 
however, to 10,684,734 tons in 1951 and 9,901,211 tons in 1952. 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to the ports of 
British Columbia, from which vessels leave direct for United Kingdom and other 
European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the trans- 
continental railway lines, this water passage is of vital importance in the solution of 


a.) 
ag 
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the larger transportation problems of the Continent. During World War I, the 
great expectations based upon the opening of the Canal were not realized, owing 
to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the post-war decline in ocean freight 
rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and Europe took place 
and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry was comparatively 
small, the cargo tonnage, nevertheless, assumed considerable proportions. During 
World War II, the volume of Canadian traffic through the Canal was greatly 
reduced. 


14.— Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 707, and those for 1929-42 
in the 1948-49 edition, p. 738. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year West East West East Year West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons |long tons|long tons|long tons long tons |long tons|long tons/long tons 
11943 eee 723,528 | 95,788 — 21,611 |} 1948...... 2,824,394 | 244,121 | 162,561 | 67,215 
19441. ..... 363,220 | 17,283 | 30,044 — 1949 eee 2,298,492 | 188,506 | 154,524 | 145,477 
1945) Ree 679,079 | 65,395 | 366,118 | 30,540 || 1950...... 2,707,047 | 185,076 | 226,673 | 143,395 
19465 33% ke 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 | 62,516 || 1951...... 2,910,246 | 240,904 | 372,534 | 142,741 
1947. Sa. 2,981,348 | 316,898 | 132,521 | 99,745 || 1952...... 3,644,888 | 287,872 | 281,960 | 114,319 


1 Approximate—exact figures not available. 


15.—_Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1943-52 


Norse.—Figures from 1915 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1938 edition. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year a 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 

No. long tons No. long tons . No. long tons 
NGA Me crave excl cies ctehoreeieceave “erate 824 4,945, 267 998 5, 654, 699 1, 822. 10,599, 966 
O44 aie oevoaton oiere cere dares: svsteueks 671 3,354, 349 891 3,649,138 1,562 7,003, 487 
QA sresore sesites sens borslue areas aloes 924 4,234,935 1,015 4,368,672 1,939 8,603, 607 
LG4G. Seeks Re eee ee 1,516 6,118,085 2,204 8, 859, 855 3,747 14,977,940 
TQ 4 iiocah orccos x ctare omlevetetes ose 2,021 8, 294, 820 2,239 13,375, 698 4,260 21,670,518 
19d SUA Sean oe lee ante 2,286 8,679, 140 2,392 15, 438, 648 4,678 24,117,788 
TQ AQ erase tS srciok op oosersicbe GH e Korie 2,387 9,899,088 2,406 15, 406, 070 4,793 25,305, 158 
TOQ5OR SA. Paar cetet te sees 2,689 9, 483, 863 2,759 19,388, 430 5, 448 28,872,293 
LOST A eh ectcst coeeteareeari aes 2,784 11, 1325472 2,809 18,940, 550 5,593 30, 073, 022 
1QSZ hicarec ie foes noette em crite 3,184 15,128,995 3,340 18,481,514 6,524 33, 610, 509 


CANALS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY* 


The St. Lawrence Waterway, with its ship channel and system of canals, 
provides a great artery of navigation from the Atlantic Ocean to the western 
end of Lake Superior, a distance of more than 2,000 miles, constituting the world’s 
greatest inland navigation system. 


This great waterway services a vast drainage system covering an area of 
678,000 sq. miles, 493,000 of which are in Canada and 185,000 in the United States. 
It includes Lake Ontario, Lake Eric, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior, together with all the tributary rivers and streams, the most 


* Prepared by the Information and Editorial Bureau, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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important of which are the St. Lawrence River, the Ottawa River, the St. Maurice 
River and the Saguenay River. The height of land in Canada at the northern 
limit of this drainage area averages about 1,800 ft. above sea level. 


The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway overcomes a difference of 600 ft. 
in five steps to provide navigation for through shipping. (1) From the sea to 
Montreal—the portion that lies wholly in Canadian territory and in which there is 
a rise of 20 ft. (2) The St. Lawrence River section—including the Lachine section, 
the Soulanges and Lake St. Francis section and the International Rapids section 
where the rise is 225 ft. (3) Niagara Falls—separating Lake Ontario from Lake 
Erie and having a rise of 326 ft. (4) The Detroit-Lake St. Clair passage—joining 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron where there is a rise of 8 ft. (5) St. Mary’s Falls—lying 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior where there is a rise of 21 ft. 


For navigation, Canada has spent $300,000,000 to provide a dredged channel 
of 35 ft. to Montreal; a 14-ft. canal system between Montreal and Lake Ontario; 
a 25-ft. canal between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie ; and a lock at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The United States has provided locks at the Sault and dredged channels between 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie. Canada has developed her facilities to enable wheat 
from the Prairies to move from the head of the Lakes by water to the sea and thus, 
to provide an alternate route to European markets to that via the United States 
through the Erie Canal and the Hudson River to New York city. 


The development of the St. Lawrence as a highway of international trade has 
involved a series of engineering projects in keeping with the increasing demands of 
traffic and the safety of larger and faster ships. Originally, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
as far as Quebec was navigable for the largest ships afloat but sections of the route 
between Quebec and Montreal were restricted by a natural depth of 104 ft. at low 
water. Early operations consisted of the removal of this and other natural barriers, 
thus linking up the deeper sections of the river. Dredging operations between 
Quebec and Montreal began in 1844 and have continued through the years since 
then. The present ship channel above Quebec has a limiting depth of 35 ft. at 
extreme low water. 


Lachine Canal.—Above Montreal the Lachine Rapids constitute the first 
barrier to upbound navigation. Karly in the 18th century the Sulpician Order, under 
Dollier de Casson, attempted the construction of a canal to by-pass these rapids but, 
through lack of funds, the project was never completed. Construction of the first 
canal, lying along the same route, was begun in 1821 and was opened in 1825; it had 
seven locks and accommodated vessels of five-foot draught. The commercial growth 
of the country necessitated enlarging the canal and work was commenced in 1843 
which, when completed in 1848, provided 16-ft. draught at two lower locks and 
9-ft. throughout the remainder of the canal. In 1874, further enlargement of the 
canal began and, in 1885, the present canal was completed, having five locks 270 ft. 
by 45 ft., with a minimum depth at normal low water of 14 ft. The canal is 8-74 
miles long, extending from the Port of Montreal to Lake St. Louis at the city of 
Lachine, and overcomes a drop of 46-24 ft. in the level of the river. 


Beauharnois Canal.—Before the Beauharnois Canal was built to provide 
navigation between Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Francis, navigation was effected 
by means of four short canals built by the Royal Engineers during the latter part 
of the 18th century and designed for the passage of boats capable of carrying 30 bbl. of 
flour. Between the years 1800 and 1805 the two lower canals were superseded by the 
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Cascades Canal across the point between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers, 
having three locks, 120 ft. by 9 ft. with 6 ft. of water on the sills. With this and other 
improvements boats loaded with 100 bbl. of flour could be accommodated. In the 
course of time, these canals were found inadequate and, in 1842, construction was 
started on the Beauharnois Canal on the south side of the river. It was completed 
in 1845 and had nine locks, 200 ft. by 45 ft. with a draught of 9 ft. Although it has 
not been used for navigation since 1902, its dams control the levels of Lake St. 
Francis for navigation and other purposes. . | 


Soulanges Canal.—Construction of the Soulanges Canal, built to replace 
the Beauharnois Canal, began in 1892 and was completed in 1899. It is 14-67 miles 
long and provides 14-ft. navigation from Lake St. Louis to Lake St. Francis, with 
a lift of 83-50 ft. 


Cornwall Canal.—This canal was built to pass the Long Sault Rapids and 
extends from Cornwall to Dickinsons Landing. Construction to provide 9-ft. 
draught began in 1834 and was completed in 1842. The work of enlarging the 
canal to 14-ft. draught was started in 1876 and completed in 1904. This canal 
overcomes a 48-ft. difference in the levels of the river, is 11 miles long and has six 
locks, 270 ft. by 45 ft. 


Williamsburg Canals.—The Farran’s Point, Rapide Plat and Galop Canals _ 
are collectively known as the Williamsburg Canals; they have a total lift of 31-27 ft. 
The Farran’s Point and Rapide Plat Canals were constructed to overcome rapids 
of the same names, and the Galop Cana] by-passes the Pointe aux Iroquois, Point 
Cardinal and Galop rapids. The construction of these canals began in 1844 and the 
first two were completed in 1847 to provide 9-ft. draught. The Galop Canal experi- 
enced a number of changes before reaching its present condition. There were at 
first two distinct canals, one to avoid the Iroquois Rapid and the second to avoid 
the Galop Rapid. After a few years’ experience, it was found that the [roquois 
Canal was not deep enough and it was decided to connect it with the Galop Canal. — 
Work was begun in 1851 and completed in 1856. These canals were subsequently 
enlarged to 14-ft. draught. - 


Welland Canal.—This important waterway, which overcomes the fall of 326 ft. 
on the Niagara River, connects Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. The original canal, 
built by a private company and opened in 1829, extended from Port Dalhousie on 
Lake Ontario to the town of Port Robinson, where a connection was made with the 
Welland River. The course was down this river to its junction with the Niagara 
River and thence to Lake Erie. This was not found satisfactory, so between the 
years 1831 and 1833 the canal was extended along a route from Port Robinson to_ 
Port Colborne. In 1841 the Government of Upper Canada purchased the canal 
and began to enlarge its capacity to provide for 9-ft. navigation. The new canal 
was opened in 1845. In 1871-a canal commission recommended the further enlarging 
of this canal and work was begun in 1873. By 1887, the Third Welland Canal was 
completed, providing a draught of 14 ft. Its northern terminus was at Port Dal- 
housie and its route extended in a southerly direction, climbing the escarpment at 
Thorold, and thence generally following the route of the Second Canal to Port 
Colborne. a 

The tremendous growth of the eastern movement of grain and iron ore and the 
western movement of coal necessitated the construction of vessels of much larger 
dimensions than the limiting dimensions of the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals. 


or 
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To accommodate this shipping, Canada began, in 1913, the construction of the 
Fourth Welland Canal as a Ship Canal. Construction was suspended early in 1916 
because of a shortage of material and manpower but was resumed in 1919 and the 
canal was formally opened on Aug. 6, 1932. The canal crosses the Niagara Penin- 
sula in an almost straight north-south line, with Port Weller at the Lake Ontario 
end and Port Colborne at the Lake Erie end. Itis more than 27 miles long and has 
eight locks constructed to give 30 ft. of water over their sills ; all concrete structures 
were constructed for this depth. The canal itself, however, was finished to a depth 
of 25 ft. but the remaining depth may be readily dredged without hindering naviga- 
tion whenever deepening becomes advisable. 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal.—The Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie was con- 
structed to overcome a mean difference in level of 19 ft. from the foot of the falls 
to Lake Superior. The first canal was constructed by the Northwest Fur Company 
in 1797 but was destroyed by the United States Army in 1814. No new lock was 
constructed until 1853-55, when one was built on the United States side of the 
river. This has since been superseded by four modern locks, constructed at intervals 
between the years 1870 and 1943. The existing Canadian canal was constructed 
between 1887 and 1895 and consists of a single lock, 900 ft. by 60 ft., with a minimum 
depth of water on sills of 18 ft. 3 inches. 


Subsection 4.—Aids to Navigation 


Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the whole system of 
marine danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay 
and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at 
the entrances to harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navi- 
gation in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in 
waters where navigation is difficult; this service is described under Marine Services 
at p. 836. As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and 
direction-finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy at pp. 883-884. 
Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, are published by the 
Department of Transport. 


16.—Marine Danger Signals maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-53 


Norr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,006 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins and beacons are maintained. A table showing marine danger signals maintained during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929-40, is given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 581. Figures for 1942 will be found in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 716, and for 1943-46 in the 1950 edition, p. 766. 
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Type of Signal 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No No No No. No No No 

PEE eae i oes, foe AIL lane hula ae 2,320 | 2,469 | 2,491] 2,778| 2,841] 2,861 2,901 
SIME TIRITUNR SS re Ste ric Pe ae nie id Ge cedats ak cn 8 8 8 8 8 8 7 
TApnt-keopers ss ees. (F466 SS eee 15122) 1)120'| “1,094 + '23416-] * 13353") 15131 1,154 
DE VISOR Sg hose a cla Ris cas dlacirw'e hale’ 8 9 1 8 22 

CE ha nadihe  eray  Oal ak Sa ged ee 2 2 3 
PSE Ee ie, RE Pe eee See a 169 169 176 207 212 213 216 
We Pe Renee incline ccs sohck aie tock 39 37 3 43 44 46 46 
RAE GE ROPER hse Sts. eae Glee 135 137 137 134 133 127 124 
Bem Ol aon cass kes ase ce nd he ets Je 10 10 10 10 12 ey 
Lighted and combination lighted whistling 

and bell buoys..... ae oe DS IRD ee ae 41 552 585 618 655 681 719 
th scab a) a7 pe ale ai ately At SR te 40 39 39 38 38 37 Sy! 
Mb RAGES cis hh. on. fo is thy Sects Atlee vinx hee. 118 112 113 109 110 113 112 
MOG SUNS BNC DOMDS.. 6-7 «as ovcces secs ons 12 12 11 11 10 9 8 
Hoe alarm stations only. .........-2sfsesas. 10 10 11 15 15 15 1 
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Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and 
harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable 
waters are works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of 
roads and bridges that cross navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at the beginning and at the end of winter to prolong the season of navi- 
gation in important waters that freeze over—particularly in connection with sea- 
going shipping from Montreal—and to prevent flood conditions during the spring 
ice break-up. 


River St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 
miles below Quebec city to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 
miles of which about 113 miles is dredged channel. 


The first minor development began in 1844, on Lake St. Peter, where the 
limiting depth was 103 feet at low water. Since 1851, progress in deepening and 
widening the original natural channel has been more or less continuous through 
a series of improvement projects in keeping with the increasing demands of trade 
and the safety of larger and faster vessels. 


The present ship channel above Quebec has a limiting depth of 35 feet (opened 
in 1952) at extreme low water and a minimum width of 550 feet, with additional 
width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult points. This section comprises 
about 100 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged 
channel, about 13 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. 
An average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel 
using the St. Lawrence route. 


The latest improvement project (1952) comprises the further widening of 
critical sections and the provision of additional anchorage and turning areas. Annual 
maintenance requirements due to siltation in this dredged channel are relatively 
minor above Quebec. Below Quebec siltation is more pronounced owing to tidal 
action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys, and the centre by range lights per- 
mitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from 
about mid-April to early December. 


The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions and obstructions 
to traffic throughout the entire St. Lawrence waterway from Cape Race and Belle 
Isle to Fort William (over 2,000 miles) are recorded and made available to all con- 
cerned through a series of reporting stations known as the Government Signal 
Service. 


A fleet of ice-breaking vessels is maintained to facilitate the movement of 
shipping between Montreal and the sea during the opening and oe of navigation, 
as well as to alleviate flood conditions in low-lying areas. 
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17.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1934-53 


Norre.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with 
the 1934-35 edition. 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 

Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montreal Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

8034 2 eek Mar. 28 Apr. 26 DecresitAois . wie Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Dec. 9 
1S 1a Bg ied seed me 30 _ 15 2 9 On eer cn Fa 1 re 9 nie 3 
TopGear ease SOS sd 13 te 11 TAGES sR etee “* || sas 12 “ 18 
TAL Fos. ote, Apr. 9 ss 19 4 8 TOA aa ee etek yh 16 bs 19 ‘ 5 
GSS. ce Weck 12 es 18 << 4 LOGS af 10 s 19 ne 10 
LABS et ee rs 29 rae 29 xd 12 [O4O rete | se i sc 7 te 15 
AY ee eS eee ibe ts See 2.4. dd 5 1G50 5 eres % 18 a 18 “S 7 
TOR esse oe, va 14 - 19 17 LOOT eae ns 11 Oe 13 ie 13 
1082 igs tassios . 17 May 2 + 16 OSs a agen Uy seat We) oa 13 #6 10 
5 ER alee Bal Sones Amey y! sf 13 1 ce Mar. 30 cs y4 LEA | 


1 “Channel Open”’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of-the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection are those dealing with steamship 
inspection, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel, and the operations of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine Limited and the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service, provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff 
at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the administration 
of the Act. The Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of 
the provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships 
and the issue of.inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions 
under which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships; and also for the administration 
and carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of 
marine engineers. 


18.—Summary Statistics of Steamship Inspection, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1952 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
Port to Inspection ——. Vessels Not 
- when in Registered or Registered or Inspected 
Commission Owned in Canada Owned Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
No. tonnage No. tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage 

St. John’s, N’f’ld.. 82 34, 391 82 34, 391 — — _— — 
alifax.:-N.Se5 |... 190 317,394 176 270, 604 4 43,201 10 3,589 

Saint John, N.B... 42 48, 423 41 39,721 1 8,702 _— —_ 
Quebec, Que....... 100 108, 237 97 108, 039 _ — 3 198 
Sorel, Que......... 82 30, 584 61 25,058 — _— 21 5,526 
Montreal, Que..... 162 335,294 92 227,212 — — 70 108, 082 

Kingston, Ont..... 111 88, 829 111 88, 829 — — _ — 
Toronto, Ont...... 181 319,936 178 317, 605 1 1,620 2 711 

St.Catharines, Ont. 65 177,394 65 177,394 — — — — 
Collingwood, Ont . 52 83, 070 50 83, 004 _— — 2 66 
Midland, Ont...... 107 117,809 84 116,178 _— _ 23 1,631 
Port Arthur, Ont. . 133 35, 964 58 29,987 — — 75 5,977 
Vancouver, B.C... 434 184, 132 398 177, 958 — — 36 6,174 
Victoria, B.C...... 81 109, 457 69 95, 597 — — 12 13, 860 
Motals:... 2. isex 1,822 1,994,914 1,562 1,791,577 6 53,523 254 145,814 
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Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI of the 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the 
Governor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the 


district. 


There are in Canada 42 pilotage districts in nine of which the Minister of 
Transport is the pilotage authority (see Table 19), while in each of the other districts 
the pilotage authority is a local body appointed by the Governor in Council. 


19.—Pilotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


District 


Bras d’Or Wake-Ntse. cnaeaeee tis come em emontr 
ShiG NERA INGiseu ato og oobi con can coon ounsoeaaDecpoMea ge 
Elalifax, NaS cere tere airercete «sab ioe tacte aleve sie cnn hveseae 
Santis lini. | Nic eerste tees ates levn ene cites Stee terouetate cits brevets et nneuevons 
Quebecy Oeste cine ene tse) u's stots Prete serenade: 
Montreal MOuesan. = eee oe ties toe se ener ore: 
St. Lawrence- Kingston-Ottawa, Ont. a pk toe BnsP Tt OR PENA 
Ghurchill Wanda. eet Cate oe Ree a ore meenietiet: 
British Columbia LDPE SA EMD Sani s RUSe abate hae eoo ls revoenena wets 


DO tals ays. Re eee oe Gee ee 


1951 


Net 
Registered 


Tonnage 


Ships 


1952 


Net 


Registered 
Tonnage 


164,679 
8,490,551 
8, 623, 043 
3,251,310 

13,595, 068 
16, 565,344 


153, 138 
7,750, 099 


_ 53,593, 232 


248, 006 
3,567, 800 
10, 868, 837 
3, 609, 643 
15, 269, 456 
14, 755, 504 


177, 224 
8, 838, 804 


57,335,274 


In addition, there are 21 districts in the Province of Newfoundland under local 
pilotage authority. These districts are administered under Newfoundland statutes 
which, since the date of union with Canada, come under federal jurisdiction. 
Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act with respect to pilotage has not been proclaimed 
in force in Newfoundland. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Seamen shipped and discharged at 
Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, during the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1943-52, are shown in Table 29. 


20.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-52 


Nors.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding table of ii Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. Figures for Newfoundland are included from Apr. 1, 


: Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
Year Shipped Discharged Year Shipped Discharged 
No. No No. No. 

1943 aie eee oer 19,255 15, 250 NOAS ie. Sat cae. 2 59,768 60, 793 
194 4a coe weet chore aromas ee 26, 068 20,491 1049 a) ao ba eeiettieees 50,379 49,544 
194 ae ane eee ne 29, 230 25, 056 1TO5OM one ose: 43,677 43,194 
NOAG soa oer ea ee x 30, 361 27, 042 HRY nc Mmmm recy nea 40,241 40,535 
94GB ce eee eras 43,973 42,205 TOD ON eo lciaoks ee ene Fee 43,724 40, 664 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited.—The circumstances 
under which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, 
the operations of a merchant marine are explained in the 1934-35 Year Book, 
p. 776. <A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given in the 
1937 Year Book, p. 689. 
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The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited 
consisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 
cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356. 
The total capital recovery of $5,422,565 was as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on four vessels lost, amounting to 
$2,111,475; and (3) the sale of six vessels. for $933,072 to the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, was not surrendered and, in 
1940, the Company was reconstituted and is operating, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the 
Canadian Government or condemned by the Court. Settlement with the owners 
of requisitioned ships for charter hire has not been completed. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—In conformity 
with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16) the 
Federal Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


At the end of 1953, the Canadian National Steamships owned and operated 
eight vessels in service between Canada and the British West Indies. 


#1.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Linited, 
1943-52 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620, and for 1939-42 in the 
1950 edition, p. 777. 


ae 


| 
Operating | Operating Operating Depre- Book Loss 
Year Revenue | Expenditure Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PEt Ce ctina hit oe oe cs 4,492,189 | 2,949,216 | +1,542,973 239, 363 813,073 +438, 837 
Seid Ses. RES dest 5,378,059 | 3,160,568 | +2,217,491 243, 158 651,246 | +1,271,387 
AGAR ye te Mee te ete oa, 018) 4,412,252 | 2,569,626 | +1,842,626 279, 466 612,999 | +1,116,086 
ROSD Fe eemione eC, - 6,669,129 | 4,671,148 | +1,997,981 288, 092 596,499 | +1,302,052 
CY ga eae rea a 7,857,471 | 6,534,600 | +41,322,871 493,594 573, 298 +522,677 
PONS teh feeb are eet) S 7,964,720 | 6,828,392 | +1,136,328 492,222 563,794 +166, 044 
io i i ee ee eee 6,595,007 | 5,985,873 +609, 134 492,222 577, 410 — 460, 498 
ig gl ce eae Lee ae 5,124,200 | 5,220,806 —96, 606 371, 699 560,462 | —1,028,767 
CED asin aebocele eee eee 6,808,478 | 6,337,987 +470, 491 371, 699 565, 784 —466, 992 
i Olga ae boy dea bea a ag 7,449,247 | 6,605,514 +843, 733 372, 392 475, 250 —3,909 


ier re ie Spill eit Sol 
Subsection 6.—The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


The St. Lawrence seaway project envisages the extension of deep-draught navi- 
gation from Montreal, Que., to the head of the Great Lakes. A depth of 27 ft. has 
been settled upon, whereas at present only 14 ft. is provided in the St. Lawrence 
Canals and 25 ft. in the Welland Ship Canal. In the channels connecting the 
upper lakes, the limiting depths are 25 ft. downbound and 21 ft. upbound. 


Negotiations related to the matter have been carried on between Canada and 
the United States since the end of the 19th century. Power development in the inter- 
national rapids section of the St. Lawrence River became a part of the project at 
an early date. The proposals were formalized in the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 
Treaty of 1932, but this treaty was rejected by the Senate of the United States. 
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Renewed negotiations produced the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Agreement of 1941 
but it was never approved by the United States Congress and has since been super- 
seded by a new plan for an all-Canadian seaway. 

Canada’s new plan involves the undertaking of the international power develop- 
ment by separate entities to be named by the respective federal governments (in 


Canada, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario). Canada would build 


the canals in this section and complete the seaway from Montreal to Lake Erie. 


The Canadian Parliament, late in 1951, enacted legislation for the establish- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, a Crown company, to undertake the 
construction and operation of the navigational works of the project. Approval 
was given also to an agreement with Ontario respecting the power development. 
On June 30, 1952, separate applications by Canada and the United States were 
made to the International Joint Commission for approval of the key power works. 
The Commission’s approval was given on Oct. 29, and on Nov. 4, 1952, Canada 
notified the United States that it no longer looked for ratification of the 1941 
agreement. 

The final step in authorizing the power project was taken on Nov. 5, 1953, 
when the President of the United States signed an executive order designating the 
New York State Power Authority as the United States entity to join with The 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission in construction and administration of 
the project. Assuming that pending (November 1953) court actions to halt the 
participation of New York State in the joint venture are unsuccessful, construction 
may begin in 1954. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available of the cost of water-borne traffic consist of the 
record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and 
operation. Revenue from operation is also recorded. In so far as capital expend- 
iture for the permanent improvement of waterways is concerned, that of the 
Federal Government covers the major part. There has been some expenditure 
by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and private capital expenditure is 
also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The investment in 


shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian Government Merchant — 


Marine Limited and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 
has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding 
private investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating 
companies that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing 
the revenue of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure 
on Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual 
reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. However, 


such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the — 
undertakings represented. The cost of building canals and other waterways and _ 


permanent works to facilitate water transportation in Canada is represented in 
such reports at their original book values, no deductions having been made from the 
cumulative totals for depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier 
works which have been superseded, as for instance, in the first Welland Canals. 
To this extent such figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works 
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in use. There is a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: 
they do not include the cost of maintenance and improvements or the operation 
of these works, such charges having been made to the consolidated deficit account 
as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 22, which shows capital 
expenditure on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water-transport facilities 
to have reached the grand total of $425,089,977, must be interpreted with the 
above qualifications in mind. In Table 23, the capital values of the fixed assets 
administered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1951 and 
1952, and are in addition to the capital expenditure of Table 22. Figures in Table 23 
reflect the capital situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better 
than do those of Table 22 in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they 
include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements; they also have 
been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of 
plant and hence more nearly approach the present value of the properties under 
the administration of the National Harbours Board. 


Table 24 on p. 841 shows the amounts advanced by the Federal Government 
to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure in 1950, 1951 and 1952. 


2%.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services 
and Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


Note.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Expenditure . Expenditure 
peers ame tt “Ge PS tay Fo RS) 
Chaals Years Ended Total Canals and Years Ended Total 
Mar, 31— to Marine Services Mar. 31— to 
————_—————|_ Mar. 31, a te ee ESE 
1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canals Canals—concluded 
Quebec Canals— Welland Ship....... Cr. 46,548/Cr. 11,982 131, 801, 275 
Beauharnois (old). ./Cr. 7,500/Cr. 4,500} 1,622,969] Prior Welland 
Carillon and Gren- Canals voir ead em Cr. 13,673)Cr. 16,235 27,269, 052 
WHE- sects crpocc o —_ 4,191,727] Canals generally... — — 34, 967 
Chambly Adjustment 
(Richelieu R.).... — — 780,619] suspense............ — — 165,361 
Wachine srt. ..ahcc <.. —  |Cr.24,977| 14,018, 460 — |] ——______ 
Lake St. Francis... — — 75,907), Totals, Canals.... Cr.73,461'|Cr.58,0961)243, 482, 994 
Lake St. Louis...... — — 298,176 ——— | 
Soulanges........... — (Cr 1} 7,897,119] Marine Services 
Ste. Annes.......... — _ 1,320, 216 
SteOure’s.ceeeee — — 735, 964|River St. Lawrence 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Ship Channel Con- 
Canals— : tract Dredging..... 3,612, 568)1, 103, 572/102, 016,095 
Comal otc 2.78. Cr. 5,680 — 7, 233, 823 
WilliamsburgCanals — — 1, 334, 552/\Canadian Govern- 
arran’s Point..... — — 877,091] ment Ships— 
Rapide Plat....... — — 2,159,881] Alexander 
alone: i seth — 6,143,468] MacKenzie......... 248,921 3,543 919,188 
Galop Channel. ... — — 1,039,896) C. D. Howe........ 691,392} 226,863) 3,229,293 
North Channel.... — — 1,995,143] Chesterfield......... oa — 233,941 
River Reaches..... — ms 483, 830] d’Iberville........... 15, 981/2, 450,839] 2,497,618 
St. Peters, N.S..... — <= 648.547] Edward Cornwallis. . 88, 183 — 1, 709, 767 
Culbute Lock and Ernest Lapointe..... — — 760, 699 
Dam (Ottawa R.). — -— 382,391|| Lightship No. 2 
TRON shit. Sc -- -= 4,213,961] (Lurcher)......... 57,492 — 663, 406 
DV Ricks... — — 489,599|| Ocean Eagle. ........ — — 91,071 
St. Lawrence Ship Sea Beacon......... 215}. 57,581 57,796 
(Surveys)......... ~ — 133, 897|| St. Catharines (Pa- 
Sault Ste. Marie.... — — 4,935,809] cific Weather Ship)| 765,807} 61,741 850, 258 
OS See ee eee Cri 60/Cr. 401} 19,950,347]| Stonetown (Pacific 
PS 2 an — — 1,248,947l1 Weather Ship).....| 765,807 61,741 919, 839 


1 Sales of property, stone, etc. 
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22. Capital Expenditure of the 


Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities, 


Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
as at March, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Expenditure Expenditure 
Marine Services ; 
° Years Ended Total Miscellaneous Years Ended Total 
and ee aa Mar. 31— to Facilities Mar. 31— to 
SCH Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Marine Services— Miscellaneous 
concl. Facilities@—concl. 
Workboat— Miscellaneous 
Parry Sound, Ont...} 5,569 — 31,385] wharves........... — -- 1,005,929 
Transferred from— Port Arthur, Fort 
River St. Lawrence William and River 
Ship Channel Con- Kaministikwia im- 
tract Dredgingl..... — 909, 837 909,837] provements........ 1, 048, 091|1,367, 860} 20,220, 494 
Ordinary Appns!.... — [5,086,686] 5,086,686] Port Colborne Har- 
War Appns........-- co 712,676 TL2S6 7 Olle DOU. eee area ier. 68,053} 104,865} 1,127,620 
Other Depts........ — Eig 105! 137,111]) Rainy River Lock 
Auto Ferry for Ser- an Guam wert — — 134 
vice between Yar- Sorel Harbour im- 
mouth, N.S., and provements........ 887,451| 299,601} 3,304,053 
New England States} 16,356 — 16,356] St. Andrews Rapids 
Trans. to Investment and Red River im- 
—Railways......... — |Cr.16,356}| Cr.16,356) provements........ 145,428] 171,578) 1,998,808 
—______|_————__| Tiffin Harbour im- 
Totals, Marine provements........ — — 481,622 
Services.......... 6, 268, 291|10,795,834/120, 826, 666), Toronto Harbour 
—_—_____|_______ |__| _improvements..... 203,835| 579,580} 10,923, 863 
Miscellaneous Upper St. Lawrence 
Facilities2 River Channel im- 
provements........ — — 468, 098 
Bare Point break- Victoria, B.C., Har- 
Wateneccemn.reecee — — 217,996|| bour improvements} 150,752 8,360} 5,347,001 
Burlington Bay Victoria, Ont., Har- 
Canale eeeigaccce: — — 308,328] bour improvements 603 641 763, 544 
Burlington Channel ee 
improvements..... 76, 864 190} 1,473,989] Totals, Miscellan- 
Cape Tormentine €0US" 520k eases 3, 061, 312/3, 060,552] 60,780,317 
Harbourside. _— _— 95, 000 ——— 
Esquimalt graving Summary 
dock kee weet 123,634| 134,752) 8,177,758 
Georgian Bay to @analsnecre cee Cr.73,461|Cr. 58,095) 243, 482, 994 
Montreal waterway 
SULVEVasien cae _— — 918,797|| Marine Services. .. .|6, 268, 291|10,795,834|120, 826, 666 
Halifax elevator site — _ 86,512 
Kingston graving Miscellaneous s 
OCI RA ane oe _ _ 556, 589]| facilities........... 3,061, 3123, 060,552} 60,780,317 
Lake St. Peter...... — — 1,164, 235 SS 
Lévis graving dock.| 356,601] 393,125] 2,139,947 Grand Totals...... 9, 256, 142|13,798,291|425, 089, 977 


1 Represents costs of floating equipment brought into departmental investment account in 1951-52. 
2 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables and are shown in the Public Accounts as 


schedules to the Balance Sheet of the Government of 


Canada. 


23.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board, 


as at Dee. 31, 


Note.—Compiled from the annual rep 


Item 1951 1952 Item 1951 
$ $ $ 
Harbour dredging......... 12,305,212 | 12,199,604 |/Harbour buildings......... 1,184, 138 
Realtestate vee hee oc ee 12,828,869 | 12,382,257 |\Central heating plants..... 150, 657 
Vehicular bridges......... 202, 206 202,186 || Harbour shops...........- 326, 188 
Roads, fences and bound- Electric power systems....| 1,219,773 
BYES) (RE tie as Caught 1,842,641 | 2,001,902 |Water supply systems..... 768, 923 
Sewers and drains......... 689,701 825,919 ||Floating equipment....... 2,186,561 
Miscellaneous structures. . . 756,924 737,850 Shore equipment:......... 927,145 
Wharves and piers........ 5,213,985 | 92,294,626 ||Miscellaneous small plant.. 587, 107 
Permanent sheds.......... 22,530,403 | 24,356,545 ||Engineering—general sur- poten 
; ; VOVG. ce mithend ele pee : 
ee ee eke es 248,973 249,283 || Works under construction. . 1,544,992 
Railway systems......... 7,788,175 | 7,748,661 |Sundry expenditure— 
Grain elevator systems... .| 42,625,179 | 41,862, 130 ||, undistributed... ........ 5, 386, 080 
Cold-storage systems. .... 5,779,504 | 5,881,970 ||Bridge construction, 
Office furniture and appli- right-of-way, etc........ 18, 563,715 
ANOOBs. scans ea ees east 181,353 197,888 | Totals...............65 236,444,807 


1951 and 1952 
orts of the National Harbours Board. 


1952 


—_— 


$ 
1,753,361 
128,078 
336,375 
1,260, 242 
984, 235 
2,212,700 
980, 848 
598, 044 


109, 441 
827,753 


3,769, 450 


18,565,765 
232,467,108 — 
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24.—Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for Capital Expenditure, 1950-52 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 
SSS 


Harbours Harbours 
and Properties a“ cide Lae and Properties 1950 1951 1952 


al, on So NiPEacoe a Rol ben cr ee fh 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hsliaet) FE ee 496, 606)1,042,951} 322,169!/Port Colborne elevator 120, 283 49,648 — 
BRON RARE 5: aes eae be eb AD ChGRShiN. OLS. 249,954] 174,882) 2,234 
Quebec. ieee Se 260,250] 27,254) 139,667 Vancouver stan. seek 90, 243 90,698} 307,399 
Nailing Melati caae [7 1,514, 824 pagieae 654,153]  Totals............ 2,993, 170|2, 286, 798|2, 147, 082 


a ee 


Waterway Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 25 to 27) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between 
operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, to facilitate water trans- 
portation, the Federal Government expends annually a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of 
the National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 30. Operating expenditure and revenue of facilities administered 
by the National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 29. The National 
Harbours Board operates as a statutory corporation. The improvement in the 
financial results since control was unified under the Board is indicated by the 
increase of consolidated operating income from $2,452,000 in 1935 to $8,110,876 
in 1952. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport 
and the Department of Public Works is shown in Table 28. 

#5.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 
Norse.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Expenditure Expenditure 
on on 
Improvements Improvements 
Canal Year Year Total Canal Year Year Total 
Ended | Ended to Ended | Ended to 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31,} Mar. 31, Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— Secondary Canals— 
Quebec Canals— Carillon and Gren- 
Beauharnois (old)... _ 32,804] 388,444 pee ee: (icketien’ 6,000 — 1,114,215 
= ee ambly (Richelieu 
pepe Ray Dyke: sagas ater RENEE | Ravenyae Foe 6,658) 19,356] 1,313,980 
Reg Oe ty gE Sent rae "55 394, Rideau and Tay..... 51,923} 27,635] 1,354, 495 
Lake St. Francis. ... = Bat 55,8241 Ste, Annes........... — ~ 232,812 
Quebec Dredging St. Ours (Richelieu 
BICEbsaacner. hae. a — 185, 149 ae) = Ge eee 3,494 1,816 palaces 
PanVeSiacankie nets 11,607; 31,541) 782,548) St. Peters........... — — , 
Hi sedges Treats. dented sah 48,689| 178,621] 4,9447756 
Superintending M 5 998 a 990’ 987 
Engineer........... a 2,174 Dogan laate inna ceo ’ 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Miscellaneous— 
Riana ce ss. — — 336,906] Bay Verte, Chig- 
Wormwallecsa- not: 113,851) 202,401! 1,459,356 pce eee eene — — 44,388 
Williamsburg....... 32,483} 17,928! 561,538] Culbute Lock an 
_ Welland Canals— hie ea be R.) i rae Bee 
Welland Ship....... 52,716] 87,405] 2,164,419) “arveys and i 2k Bt ae a 572, 990 
fea eee meet Canals generally..... — — 190, 509 
FO 8 fae a peomemsraes eh _ —_ , 650, A a aS ae 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 11, 487 59,307 632, 640 Totals seh c ees 3,811, 286 3, 258, 518 30, 051, 218 
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25. — Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Expenditure on 
Operation and 


Expenditure on 
Operation and 


Maintenance 
Canal ene Voar Canal 
Ended Ended 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1951 1952 
$ $ 
Administration, Ottawa...... 87, 933 97,779Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
ee ce Se Se ee 
OL Wallies nat aoe ee ERE 
Quebec Canals— Williamsburg Canals........ 
Head Office..2 406i 2. ale: 55,772 56,702] St. Peterss N82 eee See 
Beauharnois (old).......... 9,818 24,968! Rideau and Tay Canals....... 


Carillon and Grenville 


Cangish ras ccc mete ae 107, 845 
Chambly (Richelieu River). 13383421 
Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe 

IDV. KES as Rote oh ares, 6 4,622 
hachiner een kote oa ree 747,141 
Quebec Dredging Fleet. .... 45,023 
Soulanves iene. MAS 299,585 
StewAnniestwiaivsueidi ink son 21,600 
St. Ours (Richelieu River). . 18,999 


Sault Ste: Marie. (2 ....i.00..... 


eat Crentspivect tages 


157,371 


4, 452 
707,613 
38,799 
360, 508 
21,823 
20, 241 


Flow Measurements— 
Beauharmois ieee 


St. Lawrence Ship Canal Sur- 
VEVG ObCies tt tc cae rete 


MOUCAIS so psf88o nc seat cae 50a 


Maintenance 
Year Year 
Ended Ended 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31 
1951 1952 
$ $ 
81, 889 84, 447 
413,188 407,120 
182,055) .. 210,271 
36,613 40,790 
369,073} 383,839 
134, 880 152, 594 
461,349 425, 209 
21,696 24,661 
1,219,332] 1,365, 829 
520 — 
5,760 16,100 


4,478,414) 4,732,026 


26. 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1951 


Marine Service Expenditure charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 


1952 Marine Services 


OOO | OOOO OW OOO — | | EL 


Marine Services—administra- 
tion, including agencies...... 
Aids to navigation (construc- 
tion, maintenance and super- 
VISLON) Saye otek kc Soke sabe 
Maintenance and repairs to 
WAT GS rete eras a eens 
Breaking ice—Thunder Bay... 
Nautical Services—administra- 


456,709 


4,540,012 


3,054 
30,000 


tration, operation and main- 
tenance, including grants.... 
Nautical Services—construc- 


303, 899 


Navigation and Shipping— 
miscellaneous............... 
North Atlantic Ice Patrol.... 
Grants to Sailors Institutes... 
Marine Services — War Appro- 
DLIAtIONS4. Aes es eS 
Pilotage Service — adminis- 
RPATION SMe aca Ook ee 


135, 123 
20,000 
600 

499 


400,773 


Write-off from active assets of 

500,778) the balance of advances for 
loans made to the Halifax 

and Sydney Pilotage Dis- 

4,740,680 )iutrictsz:ti-re ite ee eee 
Pensions to former pilots 
Life Saving Service........... 
Subsidies for wrecking plants. . 
Replacement of machinery de- 
stroyed by fire at l’Ecole 
d’Arts et Métiers de Rim- 
OUSKI™ OUG. rae tie eee ee 
334, 807||Steamship Inspection.......... 
Marine Service Steamers—ad- 
ministration 
Marine Service Steamers—op- 
eration and maintenance.... 
Marine Signal Service......... 


142, 688 


21,309 


_ River St. Lawrence Ship 
Channel Service—operation 
70) and maintenance..:.......... 


Transferred to Marine Sery- 
398,675) ices—investment............ 


64, 628 Totals. sc eee 


1951 ~ 1952 
$ $ 
8,358 = 
2,400 2,243 
122,019 = 
65, 000 — 
= 90,950 
380,927] 453,953 
54, 603 57,784 
3,643,555) 4,251,733 
144,004} 161,997 


609, 336] 1,368,825 
—5,746,075 


10,920,871) 6,845, 045 
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27.—Expenditure on Waterways charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 


Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


843 


Norge.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of 


the Treasury, Department of Finance. 
Year and Item 


1951 


Harbours and Rivers— 
NA WLOMDCIAN Ce tes da lcste chee kok wai tae 


MIRO DEC ata ope dis meskes sce bene 
ONUATION saisahess cette. Sele ee 


Viarlvon"Territoryics (0 decvias cose lee. 
Northwest Territories...............<. 
i Sree LS) go pe en EM fe Ine aa Ree Be) RY A? fal 


Totals, Harbours! and Rivers........ 


Pred SiN gy PIAMGM.csicc cmd amend» veesc less 
roadssncl bridges, Py. .2et, I Seas Ae 


Motalsss 19500 Foss s ic eee tsa 


1952 


Harbours and Rivers— 
Newioudland) 02.1; ioe 21 1 aye De 


QUEHE CERES ASAE, ira ba tis 
ONGATION firaha vhs sg VOTE PROME SIE LS 


Rarkonyherntory test oct ee 
Northwest Dermitoriessoi.4 . air 2: 
Generali iene bce oe ae. ckeieom 


Dredging 


Con- 


struction 


—————— | | stl 


244,921 
342, 861 
758, 546 
723,677 
851, 289 
1,658, 245 
118,319 
1,284 
24,494 
1,417, 625 
16, 883 
44,813 


6, 202, 957 


6,202,957 


676, 494 
307, 622 
474,364 
806, 420 
708, 039 
1,340, 505 
154, 697 
25, 223 
1,084, 160 
7,718 
39,304 


5, 624, 546 


5, 624, 546 


251, 874 
614, 929 
1,089,791 
1,175, 499 
5, 136, 836 
822,477 
119, 466 
20,979 
23,725 
1,252, 088 


19,332 


10,526,991 


1,073,976 


11, 600, 967 


821, 829 
275,966 
922, 533 
309, 531 
38,511, 693 
526, 242 
133, 248 
73, 054 
709 
2,389, 829 
54, 550 
38, 607 


. 9,057, 791 


663, 372 
23, 425 


9, 744, 588 


Improve- Staff 
ments and and 
Repairs Sundries 
$ $ 
309, 477 109, 806 
225,065 50,128 
1,369,740 127,686 
737, 584 339, 549 
2,397,321 776, 480 
2,239,096 364, 389 
106, 055 93,144 
29, 085 23, 347 
59,906 56,712 
1, 429,124 506,977 
— 10, 058 
20,354 — 

— 140, 458 
8,922,807 | 2,598,734 
54,337 — 

92,425 79,471 
9,069,569 | 2,678,205 
837, 327 137,245 
564, 724 67, 002 
784,181 140,117 
425, 037 346, 802 
1, 488,198 519,441 
2,357, 660 373, 181 
74,918 85, 582 
3,147 1,495 
47,165 63, 524 
466, 080 660, 225 
426 7,580 
i223 — 

— 152, 204 
7,076,086 | 2,554,398 
72, 252 — 

133570 35, 847 
7,223,908 | 2,590,245 


916,078 
1, 232, 983 
3,345,763 
2,976,309 
9,161,926 
5, 084, 207 

436, 984 

74, 695 

164, 837 

4, 605, 809 
26,941 
84, 499 

140, 458 


28, 251, 489 


1,128,313 
171, 896 


29,551, 698 


2,472,895 
1,215,314 
2,321,195 
1,887,790 
6, 227,371 
4,597,588 
448,445 
77,696 
136, 621 
4,600, 294 
15,724 
121,077 
190, 811 


24, 312, 821 


735, 624 
134, 842 


25,183, 287 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 29. 
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28._Revenue of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


Norre.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Item 


Department of Transport 


CANALS SERVICE 


Soulances 4 sc. cess ome 
Cham Dlyatises aaae sccttmckl-b 
Stes AnNnestlMOekKee uc. sete eee 
StrOurs et eee oe See 
iBeawharnoise: ss eee eee ce 
Quebec dredging fleet........ 
Cornwall: A MOP TS. oe kale’ 


Mar ay on Macsm crete ether tte 
Fines and forfeitures.......... 
Sale of publications........... 
Premium, discount and ex- 

CHANDG amenn heme tele 
Sundry services.............. 
Miscellancous* bass......che 
Refunds of previous year’s 

Expencbulre.. smite cee: 


Torats, CANALS SERVICE... . 


MARINE SERVICE 


Fines and forfeitures.......... 
Steamship inspection......... 
Wihartirevenueassas nn eee 
Far bor Ques: sar. moss ee 
Measuring surveyors’ fees..... 
Examinations—masters’ and 

Mma lLesnleessme tae ee ee 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage). 
Rilotage:duesissaae. Gaeta 
Shippineileesay. fadus a eanee 
Marine steamers’ earnings... . 
Signal station dues........... 
Rentals — water lots 


Sale of land, buildings, etc.... 
Merchant seamen’s identity 
Certificates 2a..20)..ies seed oh 


32 
6,175 


1,335,286 1,502,320 


1952 Item 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 
MarInE SERVicE—concluded 
Miscellaneous. ..00 6 some bee 4,073 13,552 
Refund of previous year’s 
S17, He expenditure................ TL LO 24,171 
3,0 | 
3,726 || Torats, Marine SERVICE....| 583,857 620,950 
836 SS | 
270 
1, 652 Boarp or TRANSPORT 
49, ee COMMISSIONERS 
3 : 
66,739 || Licences to ships............. 2,793 1,885 
13,737 || Sale of publications.......... — 213 
23 Simdrieshs5 sa esoe ce ee 175 100 
899,714 
3,099 ||\Torats, BoARD or TRANSPORT 
17,097 COMMISSIONERS............ 2,968 2,198 
88, 837 —_—_—_ | 
551 |'Totals, Dept. of Transport. .| 1,922,111 | 2,125,486 
39 
Department 
3 of Public Works 
142 Earnincs or Dry Docks 
36,063 |} Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 
Ques ee ee | Be 69,518 86, 366 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que.. 20,040 29, 000 
Esquimalt new dockins. 77, 730 95,797 
Esquimalt old dock......... 1,429 1,925 
Selkirk repair slip............ 2,300 3, 566 
Toraus, EARNINGS.......... 171,017 216, 654 
19, 660 woe 
176,909 
237,256 || Works AND PLants LEASED 
Di,o2h 
381 || Kingston dry dock........... “95025 9,025 
Ferry privileges............. 445 484 
oe Dredges and plants.......... 9,992 oD; oOl2 
8 ee SB en pan 
T4693 PQ LOTALS LBASED thee ees 19, 462 45,021 
3,996 
BY OAs} 
1,462 || Rents from water lots, etc... 19,474 18, 456 
Refunds against expenditure 
20, 390 reported in previous years. . 87,035 74, 605 
12; ae Sundry receipts wos. somes. 9, 858 11,357 
6,073 wa 
Totals, Dept. of Public 
3,182 WoOrkS meats Nie ae 306,846 366,093 


29.— Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1948-52 


332,999 
214, 260 
116,532 
152,393 


Harbour Operating| Operating | Operating Harbour Operating] Operating | Operating 
and Year Revenue | Expenditure] Income and Year Revenue | Expenditure] Income 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Saint John— 
1948, tree Ae ee 1,270,564 862; 529) 4087035) 1948. 022.05... . 5. 805, 364 472,365 
LG49- Gee ear. 1,300, 605 893, 699 406, 906 1949 fe cece t herareae nts 715, 423 501, 163 
1950. 1,158, 425 895, 757 2020 08| te OO Une ene erase 627, 860 511,328 
1951. 1,338,348 1,044,779 2955009) Gel OGL tment, a 728,648 576, 255 
1952. 1,606,576 1,251,530 BOO MOAGI Ned Oo 2 fname creates 906, 517 661,184 


245,333 
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29.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1948-52—concluded 


—ewowoeaeaeceoSSese——————ooOonoOoOTOonanaumu0mm 


Harbour Operating} Operating | Operating Harbour Operating] Operating | Operating 
and Year Revenue | Expenditure] Income and Year Revenue | Expenditure] Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Port Colborne 
Three Rivers— Elevator— 

VES es case 219,712 43 , 264 ETO 4S AG eee Pie 252,185 189, 414 62,771 
1040 Fe, ck nace 213,745 45,194 LESPSS 1 194028 eee ie 485,718 293, 881 191, 837 
ROO SAN wan a 265, 209 64, 159 201, O50 SO 1950rann state eee 588, 357 325, 954 262, 403 
PODIE epee ees 296, 923 37,168 ZOO WhOU|| ee LOD levaeenne shee a oe 630, 423 394, 843 235,580 
HOS 2 Bae tic sae 336, 628 63, 584 QO OFA NOS 2 es oy erent 860,348 485,315 875, 033 

Montreal— Prescott Elevator— 
LOS co tee 5, 608, 899 3,186,639] 2,422,260) 1948.............. 120, 037 160,253) —40,216 
11940. Sete ichbok 6,272,697 3,663,798] 2,608,899] 1949.............. 264, 004 150,155 113, 849 
LOS OP. eo 6,324, 037 3,500, 606] 2,828,431], 1950.............. 283, 680 143, 904 139,776 
ARH colle aie 7,478,227 4,053,329) 3,424,898)) 1951.............. 276,544 159, 139 117, 405 
TO Direc arctett 8, 692, 656 4, 567, 823 442,483 1952 055 ze cyee 479,079 208,977 270,102 
Chicoutimi— Churchill— 
POSS UNS Aas 50,310 20,512 29 OSb S148. ees cee ee 278,712 321,337] —42,625 
LD 40 ee te See, 58, 386 19, 440 38,946) 1949. .....0..0.00. 256, 487 839,944) —83,457 
1950 ee. Ce 69, 816 22,172 47 644i 1950) ove hee ck 368, 472 556,659] —188, 187 
JOSIE eh oral & 82,416 29,185 OScok | OOTP ele LIne 409,141 463,887| —54,746 
NOG Zee tae t 86, 450 26, 037 GOPATS 19520 ae ae 480,345 532,432] —52,087 
Quebec— Vancouver— 
TOAR ES creer te 684,128 833,283] —149,155)) 1948.............. 2,311,011 1,293,633] 1,017,378 
GSO Ree ea tee 871, 022 813, 289 BIS 1339 1940 Fee an een 2,260,677 1,209,250} 1,051, 427 
HOS 0M) aoe 978,667 818, 594 AGO O73 |G bO Us i Shee se 2,985, 966 1,594, 580] 1,391,386 
TOSI tes 1,415,577 1, 217,085 TGS 4921051. eee eee ee 3, 305, 429 1,853,730] 1,451,699 
1952 ae ent D220 137 2,130,402} —408,265] 1952.............. 3,528,272 2,063,370) 1, 464,902 
Jacques Second 
Cartier Bridge Narrows Bridge 
(Montreal) (Vancouver) 
1946 ee ee 974, 764 129,372 eA OM PA) SE er eae ee 255,096 95,974 159,122 
AGA GEN peers. 2s 1,104,921 141,727 9657 OS el O40 eae men eee 269,012 89, 082 179,930 
NAY) s]O RIS ORES # ee 1,231, 537 14S S80 OSS oe) atl O50, were paeiee ene 283,319 92,908 190,411 
TOTS ME Peis Sa ae 1, 413,381 HGS) LOS) 245. 216 Obl eek eo. 1 1 1 
TOD 2 uence eecs 1,599, 684 197,162) 1,402,522 


1 Reverted to former owners in 1951. 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 30 shows the amounts of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority for ocean, coastal 
and inland water-shipping services. The payment of these subventions is adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Maritime Commission. 


30.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53 


Services 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 


Pacific Coast Services— 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen 


Ra Eee VCS I) OE a CN, Sea Se Oe EM pan a 345,000 345,000 345,000 

Victoria and west coast of Vancouver Island..................... 100, 000 146,555 87,500 
Local Services— 

Baraeccand aon ON Soc cN uC aoehe a tee | oe 12,000 12,000 12,000 
eampobelloyN.B.,.and Lubec,:Maine...,. 5.0: .si0cscsene jcc. 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Miguasha, Que............................, 22,000 19,000 19,000 
Deer Island, Campobello Island and St. Stephens, N.B......... 2,000 2,000 — 
Grand Manan and the mainland, N.B................¢.-cs......, 95,000 95,000 95,000 
Halifax, Canso and Guysborough, N.S........................... 20,000 20,000 20, 000 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Torbay, N.S................ 14,000 aoe — 


— 15,000 15,000 
Halifax, Ile Madame and west coast of Cape Breton Island, N.S. 10, 000 — — 
Tle-aux-Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que....................... 12,000 15,000 15,000 
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30.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-53—concluded 


Services 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ 
Local Services—concluded 
Tlé-aux-Grues and*Montmagpny, Que... 22. s-1c8- ~-eee ee « 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Mulsravevand ArichatyeNe Os trcse tourette ctersie « syanetetere eke oe sleeter fer 31,000 31,000 31,000 
Mulgrave and Canso, Cee i RY A oe 82, 000 82,000 82,000 
Mulgrave, Guysborough and Queensport, Ne Sis. ce eee eee 16, 500 16, 500 201 4,422 
Murray Bay and north shore St. Lawrence, Que. (Winter Service). 50,000 50, 000 50, 000 
Sen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, 

oo SRE tas 2 ae, SIM ch dae cychansits a ettheae, ARMA arte aerate Laneone 73,164 83, 231 72,816 
Pelee islandsand:the mainland, Ont.o. 25 >. oosteene eee ae 19,000 43,537 30,000 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp, li Risener ote d obey ao meee 13, 500 13,500 13,500 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Magdalen Islands, Que. 120, 000 120, 000 120, 000 
Prescott, Ont., and Ogdensburg, N.Y Sean Ae Oe ee te a — 8, 7821 8,782 
Prince Edward YslandiandeNovalScotiaet .. ..cccke oo eee 130, 000 130,000 158, 000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que., and other ports on the ‘ 

north shore. Gull Of Ota bawrenCe: co sse0 4,4 teal ce tee tees 520,000 520,000 520,000 
Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe, Que., and Magdalen Islands, calling at 

WY. DOLESE. SM. cae eRe Le eM tecsaece ict hares ERTS mee teks IER 156, 500 156, 500 156, 500 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the St. 

Lawrence, Que So Fee Se i EE ee eee 125,500 125,500 125,500 
Riviére- du-Loup and St-Simeon, Ques cas: sot sae eee cele 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Saint q ohn, N.B., Westport and ‘Yarmouth, N.S., calling at way 

(OO) MONT tis oR SRE Caner ae cst Acar eee CRD Drokea a 6 oh a Aettnag 29,625 29,625 29,625 
Raney and Bay St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, calling at way 

POLES: Mersin: eA ce AOE: sist es alae Bale co Re oer RD Peer tees 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Sydney, Bras d’Or Lake ports, ports on the west coast of Cape 

Breton Island and Prince Edward Islandv<sin sot oeseieucces 30,000 30,000 — 
Sydney and Whycocomagh, Cape Breton Island, calling at way 

DOEUS fi ieee bee. soa : eond rte sa Ries Dericas Gini «apa eRe es 28, 000 28,000 28,000 
WarmouthwNiss and isestons Mass.a..6 scene ces see ae 25,654 25,541 33,304 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services..............-.20205- 1,250,000 | 1,590,000 | 1,536,000 

Ocean Services— : 
Canada, New Zealand and Atistra lia ¥) ae Beyer tee he see ie — 166, 667 166, 667 
Assistance for Canadian Flag Ocean Shipping Industry........... 2,358, 973, 337, 500 a 
Totals (5 i Sate. Ee ne So eR ee EINE Eee 5,760,916 | 4,329,271 | 3,854,146 


1 Amount shown as spent in 1952 was refunded in 1953. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 38) 
passed in the 1947 session of Parliament, the Canadian Maritime Commission was 
constituted for the purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising the 
Minister of Transport on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and shipbuild- 
ing services. : 


In addition to these duties, the Act also empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions 
of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, gs steam- 
ship subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required 
to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of 
the Governor in Council. 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 


Section 1.—Administration and Development 
Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 
when the Silver Dart piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia) flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first 
aeroplane flight by a British subject in the British Empire. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where 
otherwise indicated, in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter on Defence of Canada. 
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There was little aviation development in this country until World War I. 
Following the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing 
air transportation services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and inter-city 
air services. During this period, the flying clubs movement received Government 
assistance in the training of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation 
_ industry. 

World War II was a period of intensive construction of airports and aerodromes 
to meet the requirements for training of airmen under the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained Canadian airmen 
turned to commercial flying and were absorbed in existing operating companies 
or helped to develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services, which were 
inaugurated by the Department of Transport during the War, were turned over to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines which came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to 
provide for the development of a government-controlled transcontinental air service 
for operation as regular scheduled operations. Canadian Pacific Air Lines was 
created by the amalgamation of small commercial operators for the servicing of 
Canada’s northland. In 1949, the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was designated to 
provide transpacific services on behalf of Canada and began its scheduled operations 
from Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand in July of that year and to Japan, 
China and Hong Kong in September. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the 
authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics 
Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil 
aviation, comprising matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, air 
traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. This Part 
of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Director of Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the Act 
deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns 
to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the regula- 
tion of commercial air services. Part III of the Act deals with matters of govern- 
ment internal administration in connection with the Act. 


Weather Services.—Weather services of the Meteorological Division of the 
Department of Transport have been broadened to meet the demands of aviation for 
weather information and forecasts at higher levels, over new areas and for extended 
routes.. A Central Analysis Office has been established at Montreal, Que., and an 
Arctic Forecast Team at Edmonton, Alta. New machine methods are being used in 
processing weather data, and the network of surface and upper air observing stations 
has been expanded. Forty forecast offices were in operation in 1952, linked by 
teletype, radio teletype and an enlarging facsimile system. Arctic weather stations 
and a Pacific weather station 1,000 miles to the west of Vancouver, B.C., were 
maintained under international agreement. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1952 there were 36 member 
clubs of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association with an approximate mem- 
bership of 4,000. During 1952, with 1951 figures in brackets, instructional hours 
flown totalled 59,252 (51,190), and the number of aircraft utilized for instructional 
purposes was 161 (140). The number of students instructed and graduated as 
private pilots was 796 (709), and 156 (116) graduated as commercial pilots. 
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Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools 
that. are members of the Air Industries and Transport Association numbered 49 
at the end of 1952 as compared with 44 in 1951. During 1952, with 1951 figures in 
brackets, the number of students instructed and graduated as private pilots was 
723 (516), and the number graduated as commercial pilots, 215 (184). The number 
of instructional hours flown was 39,161 (33,063). 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of 
aviation as well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations 
of the world engaged in international civil aviation imperative. Canada played a 
major part in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, generally known as ICAO, which has its 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on ‘‘The International Civil 
Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein”’ appeared in the 1952-53 
Year Book, pp. 820-827. 


In recent years, Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil 
aviation with: Australia and New Zealand; Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Iceland, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom; and with the United States. 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air Transport Services.—These services are grouped into two broad classes— 
Scheduled Services and Non-Scheduled Services. 


- Scheduled Services provide regular point-to-point service on scheduled adver- 
tised routes and Non-Scheduled Services include:— 
(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the basis of 


unit rates that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and that are not on a 
time schedule; 


(2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of an entire 
aircraft for a specific trip; 


(8) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts. These 
ue not cee on a time schedule nor need the contractor take the entire space of 
the aircraft; 


(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility surveys 
according to some specific agreement. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Under an amendment to the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines Act, given Royal Assent on May 14, 1953, all property, rights, obligations 
and liabilities of Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic), Limited, that existed prior 
to Jan. 1, 1952, were transferred to Trans-Canada Air Lines. As a result, com- 
putation of statistical information on the operations of both domestic and inter- 
national operations of TCA have been computed for the year 1952 on an all- 
inclusive basis. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines flew 14 p.c. more scheduled miles on all services in 
1952 than in the preceding year. Flight frequencies were increased on a number of 
routes. On the transcontinental route, a fifth daily service was operated during the 
summer months. On the North Atlantic service, daily flights were operated in all 
months except November and December, while Caribbean schedules were increased 
during the winter season. 7 

The first direct air service between Canada and Germany was inaugurated 
on Nov. 5 with an initial schedule of one round flight a week. This new service is 
calculated to serve also the air transport needs of Canadian troops stationed in — 
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Germany. Improvements to domestic services included the extension of the North 
Star service from Montreal to Newfoundland, adding Fredericton, N.B., to the 
domestic route pattern, and the inauguration of a weekly flight from Montreal to 
Goose Bay, which had been previously serviced by North Atlantic operations. 


TCA increased its domestic service for the winter months of 1952-53 by 8 p.e. 
over the corresponding season of 1951-52, reflecting the healthy trend of domestic 
confidence in air travel, due in no small measure to the operational dependability 
of the air line with its reputation of having completed 97 p.c. of all scheduled miles. 

The unit cost of providing air transportation during the year decreased to 
39-6 cents per available ton-mile owing to greater volume of business and increased 
productivity of staff and equipment. 

During the year, the volume of passenger traffic increased by 20 p.c., freight 
and express by 30 p.c. and mail by 8 p.c. Operating revenues increased by 15 p.c. 
and operating expenses rose by 22 p.c. owing primarily to increased cost of operation 
and expenses incurred in carrying out the fleet expansion program. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1943-52 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


———6ekhkee——essSSsSsSsSsSsSSSSmSmsS 


Vear Revenue Revenue Mail 
Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traffic 
No. P meet Bid lb. ton-miles ton-miles 
LOS Re Parnes) crhurt ey EN 140, 276 78,508, 427 1,114, 206 526, 363 1, 623, 802 
1 RLY Ee a eel). Sa ek ea 156, 884 84,425, 354 1,117,747 510, 760 1,760,486 
OSG ee eo ees es 183,121 106,088,111 1,261,935 500, 687 1,571,180 
LOAG earn em ee eae eriay ot lmmes 805, 442 155,777,319 1,453, 743 513,493 1,210,716 
O47, Ae elie tome pe NE 427, 967 179, 808, 562 2,041,315 764,105 1,275, 909 
UE aa yc ae es Seen ee ere 532,555 249,575,544 4,313,297 1, 608, 102 2,294,088 
LEO 2 Sp aha ean Om ain 648,574 310, 699, 767 5,471,013 2,160, 644 3,403,810 
DODO Ten thee Meee Dane: Ee 790,808 | 879,605,810 9,518, 009 3,585,775 3, 644, 752 
GY ee eee vee, ee a 930, 691 450, 840, 623 10, 826, 333 3, 861, 583 3,969,371 
LES 0 a 1,132,518 653,961,415 19, 757, 969 7,042,427 4,843,052 


a ee Se a es) ot ee 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1943-52 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


SS ———ssSSsSsSSsSaSaSaSS 


Total Operating | Sur Tee 
Year Passenger Freight}! Mail Operating E p dit g 5 ptus 
Ratan xpenditure or 
Deficit (—)4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOAS weer omit 4,213,599 390, 163 3,515, 807 9,379,501 8,974,902 +147, 889 
OSA rs ee. cee 4,456, 768 376, 516 3,802,395 9,192,522 8,948, 388 +7,409 
D045 2t5 15 ee. 5,462,940 361,177 4,250,939 10,512,588 10, 250, 272 +32,772 
EN aes eee 8,047,124 378,185 3,780,509 12, 810, 805 13,926,061 —1,269, 624 
BO eee 10, 450, 524 534, 359 3,808, 197 15,297,347 16,796,492 —1,761,043 
BOSS Peden sie ey 14, 469,578 888, 917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21, 624,057 —1,183,022 
UNE na gen er ae men 19,460,395 1,161,612 5,400,000 26, 523, 969 27,472,728 —1,419, 444 
LELEA Degen ea ea 24,183,501 1, 667, 827 5,400,000 31,810, 684 31,318, 613 +492,071 
(U5 Re Ne A Aieee 28,666, 505 1,913,703 5,741,000 37,043, 289 32, 670, 654 +4, 372, 635 
Bieta ee ee: 42,022,616 3,730, 521 7,698, 641 55,057,708 52,744,741 +2,312, 967 


em a ee ben 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 3 Interest and exchange charges 
excluded except for 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 4 Includes interest on capital invested. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—This Company operates scheduled 
domestic services with a total of 9,525 route miles, and overseas services from 
Vancouver to Australia, New Zealand and the Orient, totalling 15,295 route miles. 
In addition, a regular passenger service between Vancouver, Mexico City and 
Lima, Peru was started on Oct. 24, 1953. 


Domestic services are concentrated mainly in the western and northern regions 
of Canada, although daily service is flown in the Montreal-Quebec-Toronto area. 
The Company has five pressurized 40-passenger Convair-Liners operating on 
certain domestic routes. 


Service on overseas lines has recently been greatly improved through the 
purchase of four Douglas Super DC-6B aircraft. These are four-engined transports 
with a normal seating capacity of 64 passengers but which are capable of carrying 
82 tourist passengers if desired. The new aircraft are in use on the North and South 
Pe cific routes. 


~ 


Following are traffic statistics for the year 1952:— 


é North South 

Item Domestic Pacific Paciic 
Revenue milesess 8.0 ane ce ee No. 5,942,627 Pappa tates 464, 665 
Revenue passengers..............0005- No. 193,514 11, 536 1,672 
Re Venice SOOdS= a bare eeer ee Series lb. 5,817,470 89, 493 3, 4388 
VSIA SS cede coon Nae beion cemeeinle AA ees lb. 2,122,596 _ 64,418 3,036 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, there are four other domestic air lines licensed to operate 
scheduled services in Canada. These are:— 


Central Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Quebecair Incorporated, Mont Joli, Que. 


Licensed domestic air carriers operating in Canada held valid operating certi- 
ficates as at Dec. 31, 1952, covering 37 scheduled, 87 flying training, and 461 non- 
scheduled and specialty commercial air services. 


Non-scheduled services are operated by the majority of the independent air 
lines. These services provide effective access to sections of Canada that are inac- 
cessible by other means of transportation, and act as feeders to the scheduled air 
lines. They also provide specialty services such as recreational flying, aerial 
photography and survey, aerial pest control, and aerial advertising. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.— 
At the end of December 1952 there were 14 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers 
holding a total of 18 valid operating certificates covering international scheduled 
commercial air services operating into Canada, as follows:— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France ).—Operating between points in Metro- 
politan France and Montreal, Que., Canada, direct, or via Shannon, Ireland, 
Geet er or The Azores and Gander, N’f’ ld., Canada; and New York, 


et 


American Airlines, Inc-——Operating between Toronto, Ont., Canada, and New York, 
, U.S.A./Newark, N.J., U.S.A., direct, or via Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


. 
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British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, Ltd—The Canadian portion of the route between 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A., and Vancouver, B.C., Canada, of the Transpacific 
service between Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, and/or Auckland, New Zealand, and 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


British Overseas Airways Corp.—Operating between London, England, and Montreal, 
Canada, and between London, England, and New York, U.S.A., both routes via 
Prestwick, Scotland, or Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; and between 
London, England; Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; Bermuda; Nassau, The Bahamas; and 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc.—Operating (a) between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and 
Montreal, Que., Canada, and New Or uN eka aU. ke. Vig Burlington, Vt., 
U.S.A., and (b) between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and Montreal, Que., 
Canada, and Washington, D.C., U.S.A., via Massena, N.Y., and/or Syracuse, 
NEY. °U.8.4. 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines —The Canadian portion of the route between the terminals 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands, and Montreal, Que., Canada; and the Canadian 
portion of the route between the terminals Montreal, Que., Canada, and Willemstad, 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc—Operating between Montreal, Que., Canada, and Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., via Burlington, Vt., Montpelier-Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Vt., 
(Lebanon Airport, N.H.), and Concord, N.H., U.S.A. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc.—Operating between Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and Fargo, North 
Dakota, U.S.A.; and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A.; Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada; Anchorage, Alaska, U.S.A.; and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways, I nc.—Operating between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, via Juneau, Alaska, U.S.A. and Whitehorse, Y.T., with a refuelling stop 
at Port Hardy, B.C., and/or Comox, B.C.; and between New York, N.Y., Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A.; and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; Shannon, Ireland; London, England; 
and beyond. 


Sabena (Société Anonyme Belge d’ Exploitation dela N avigation A érienne ).—Operating be- 
tween Brussels, Belgium, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, and 
Gander, N’f’ld., Canada. 


Scandinavian Airlines System.—Between Stockholm, Sweden; Oslo, Norway; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Prestwick, Scotland; Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; and New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


T.W.A. (Trans-World Airlines, Inc. ).—Operating between New York, Ne Pia 
delphia, Penn.; Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; The Azores; 
Shannon, Ireland; London, England; Paris, France; Lisbon, Portugal; and beyond. 


United Air Lines, Inc.—Operating between Vancouver, B.C., Canada, and Seattle, 
Wash., via Bellingham, Wash., U.S.A. 


Western Air Lines, Inc.—Operating between Great Falls, Mont.; Cut Bank, Mont., 
U.S.A., and Lethbridge, Alta.; Edmonton, Alta., Canada; via Calgary and Pen- 
hold, Alta., Canada. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Ground Facilities.—Early ground facilities for civil aviation consisted chiefly 
of municipal or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres and of 
numerous terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the 
northern mining regions. These airports formed the nucleus of the chain of airports 
now operated by the Department of Transport. These airports and aerodromes 
have been progressiveiy improved and enlarged to meet the requirements of larger 
and heavier aircraft. Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) designed to facilitate 
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safe landings under low visibility conditions have been installed at 17 airports. 
Twelve of Canada’s civil airports are regular ports of call for international com- 
mercial air services. 


3.—Aerodromes, by Province, as at Oct. 1, 1953 


Notr.—An aerodrome is defined by the Air Regulations 1951 as: a defined area on land or water (in- 
cluding any buildings, installations and equipment) intended to be used wholly or in part for the arrival, 
departure, movement and servicing of aircraft. This table was compiled by the Aeronautical Charting 
Section, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and the aerodromes included are in a usable condition. 


Cc 
We 
12, N. u nF 
Operator . N’f’ld.| E. | N.S.|N.B.| Que.} Ont.|Man.|Sask.! Alta.|B.C.| W. k Fi 
Te of ha sei d 
a 
Landing Areas 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines— 
Bs We SS ate Tae er _ —| —|]| — 1; —} -—-|] — 1 1/ — 2 5 
Watery. cca cit auee 2 _ —};-|—- 1 D 5} — 3]; — 2 1 17 
Dept. of Resources and De- 
velopment— 
ANG Pee ieiariers eae —_— —}| —} —} —|} —] -J] - 2} —| — ye 4 
Water ne car econ eee aoe s _— —}| —] —-] —] —] oe] ood od ] 1 
Dept. of Transport— 
ANG Geeta cs tees sae 3 — 4 3 6 | 34 6 8 Osis 8} —f 100 
Water asc fanisemar een _— SS aS OS eye 2 4; — 6 
Municipal— 
Tyanidlok athe ites ted EAS, — 1 2 2 ffel ie 5 8 9; 16; —|] — 64 
Waterchcches mas fodiens cee — —| —-|- 1}; —-|] - 1 —|— 4 
Provincial— 
ANG ar eee Aen ore ists — —| —-}| -—-} -} -|] - 3]; — 1/ — 4 8 
Wii tercre. Vaan ta eerste —_ —| —| —| —] 17 5 1}; —]| -— 3 2 28 
Private— 
Wand teen 2: Sate oe oe — 1| — DAS HWA te 1 3 4 8 3 2 50 
Wtera Sec ee ie neon eteeener 1 —|— 13 20 7 1 — 4); —|] — 46 
Royal Canadian Air Force— 
TI at eres le green Oe 1 1 1 A On|) 15 if 1 7 4 3 4 52 
Water: sau eceee. cee 1 —}|—} —]|] — 2 1 — 1 8 1}.— 9 
Royal Canadian Navy— 
ANOS Pees a eerie — — 1} —} —} —} —|} —|] —] —}] -/] - i 
Watery cect tees ete — ~ 1; —} —} —}]>—} —] —] —| -|] —- 1 
Canadian Army— 
Land oie iene ee ae _— —}| —} —} —]}] —}] —-J] -] 3; — 5 8 
United States Air Force— 
andere meee eee cee 1 —} —} —}] —}| —} —|] -—-J] -|] - 1 — 2 
United States Navy— 
HYG Wg is Se Ret Gwe aOR 1; —} —} —}] —}] —}] —} —-} -y} rd rd 1 
Totals, Landing Areas... 8 3 9 9| 46/122 | 37) 25 | 34] 66] 25 |] 28)) 407 
Land ince occa 6 3 8 9/ 32) 32) 19| 23) 29) 55| 15| 19) 295 
Water. ahiaces ace 2); — 1} —! 14] 45] 18 2 5| 11] 19 4}| 112 
Auxiliary Facilities 
Hard-Surfaced Aerodromes— 
Ean) Adee cle atte tenes 5 2 8 7 16 4] 13 11 13 Wi 2 1 140 
Lighted Aerodromes— 
ANC Go aithte essere 6 2 4 4 11 32 10 9 17 29 11 8 143 
Water: tre teceeiee ihe 1}; — 1 — —}| —| —|] — 2; —| — 4 
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Air Traffic Control, 1952.—The primary functions of Air Traffic Control are 

to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and to prevent collision between 

aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between aircraft and obstructions 

on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accomplished through pro- 

vision of airport-control service and area-control service. In addition, the following 

services are provided: (a) flight information, (b) alerting for search and rescue, 
(c) customs notification and (d) aircraft identification. 


Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service in the 
vicinity of major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, to- 
gether with weather conditions and other factors, indicate its need in the interest of 
safety. The service includes the control of pedestrians and vehicles on the manceuvring 
area of the airport. Control is effected by means of direct radio-telephone communica- 
tion, or visual signals, to aircraft and surface vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled 
airports. The two new control towers opened during 1952 at Seven Islands, Que., and 
Torbay, N’f’ld., brought to 21 the total number of controlled airports. Control towers 
are located at Patricia Bay and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton, 
Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Windsor, London, Toronto, 
Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, Cartierville, Quebec and Seven Islands, Que.;: 
Moncton, N.B.; Sydney, N .S.; and Gander and Torbay, N’f’ld. Most of these control 
towers are in continuous operation but a few provide only 16-hour daily service. 


Area Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service to aircraft 
operating within controlled airspace during weather conditions that prevent a pilot 
from seeing other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to 
conduct the flight. This service is provided by area-control centres at Vancouver, 
B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, 
N.B.; and Gander, N’f’ld. Each of these centres is connected to the control towers, 
radio range stations and operations offices within its control area by means of an extensive 
system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits and through the radio com- 
munication facilities available at these offices to all aircraft requiring area-control 
service. Each area-control centre is similarly connected with the adjacent centres, 
including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co-ordinating the control 
of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This communications system 
permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of the movements of 
all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, and a general 
record of the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight 
Rules within its control area. In addition to providing area-control service to aircraft 
operating within the controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander area-control 
centre provides this service within the airspace Over approximately one-half of the 
North Atlantic. 


Flight Information is designed to provide advice and information useful for the safe 
and efficient conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition 
reports, data concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and trans- 
portation facilities and other related data of assistance to the pilot in planning or con- 
ducting a flight. This service is provided by all air-traffic control units but particularly 
by the area-control centres, which are made responsible for flight-information service 
in seven regions—for each of which one area-control centre is responsible. 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organiza- 
tions are notified of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and to otherwise assist 
such organizations as required. Area-control centres are responsible for notifying these 
organizations promptly of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight 
plan or flight notification has been received. This requires the maintenance and 
constant supervision of a continuous record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival 
of any aircraft is detected immediately. The service is available to any pilot who 
files either a flight plan or a flight notification with any communications agency of the 
Air Services Branch of the Department of Transport or directly with one of the area- 
control centres or control towers. 


Customs Notification Service is provided to facilitate the routine notification of the 
appropriate customs agency by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States 
boundary. Utilization is made of the air-traffic control communications system and 
units connected therewith for forwarding pilot requests to notify the customs officer at 
the airport of destination. 


Aircraft Identification Service is provided by area-control centres to assist the 
Department of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft 
operating within specified areas. 
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Air Traffic Control employs 111 airport controllers, 74 area controllers, 84 air- 


traffic control assistants and a headquarters staff of six. 


The number of controlled 


aircraft operations in Canada during 1952 was 1,312,153—an increase of 35-5 p.c. 
over the preceding year. Of this total, 76 p.c. represented civil and 24 p.c. military 
operations. This was the first year that controlled operations exceeded 1,000,000. 


Summary of Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show 
the remarkable increase in recent years in passenger freight and mail traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1947-52 


Nore.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1924 edition. 


Item 


Aircraft Miles Flown— 


Passengers Carried— 
IVevenless. spite 3 
Non-revenue?®......... 


TOUAIS 2 sete erin No. 


FEVENUC 42.6 <eieat one No. 


Freight Carried— 
Revenne’-.%.ben. cust 
Non-revenue.......... 


MWotals®. AG weet we 


Freight Ton Miles— 


RGVenueycncseo ete en No. 


Weal Ganricd., «1.0 asters 


Mail ton-miles.......... No. 


Hours Flown by Aircrait— 
Transportation 


Patrols, surveys, etc.. “ 


SL GOtalgieey ace oes No. 


19471 


33, 186, 617 
2,845, 952 


.| 36,032,569 


836, 047 
46,450 


237, 986, 178 
19, 959, 207 


1957, 945, 385 


31, 633, 437 
2,357,529 


.| 34,241,378 


2,985, 618 
684, 622 


893,171 


3,670, 240 


1948! 


35, 852,977 
2,481, 124 


1,054,778 
41,695 


1,103,798 


321,704,118 
20,981, 112 


342, 685, 230 


33, 633,045 
2,696, 744 


37, 262,712 


4,248, 630 


1, 209, 630 


5, 458, 260 


38, 334, 101 


1949 


35,925,311 
1,821,675 


1,211,149 
45,763 


392,507,141 
23 , 882, 322 


32, 852,373 
3, 232,369 


4,669,861 
1,645,052 


37,746, 986 


1, 267, 865 


416, 389, 463 


37,097, 767 


6,314,913 


— | | | | eee 


6,965, 895 
1, 646, 136 


218,713 


25,338 
39,411 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


10, 110, 252 
2, 860,796 


230, 857 


13,506, 220 
4,108, 488 


227,563 


14,770 
37,988 


1950 1951 1952 
39,901,935 | 46,253,726 | 52,125, 891 
1,466,559 | 1,905,996 oe 
41,368,494 | 48,159,722 | 52,125,891 
1,452,081 | 1,788,558 | 2,154,434 
48,113 53, 154 57,330 
1,511,021 | 1,888,689 | 2,289,779 
474,367,165 |585,701,475 |679, 136, 0754 
25,213,468 | 25,228,048 | 27,559, 456 
499,580, 633 |610,929,523 |706, 695,531 
42,141,292 | 53,542,103 |133, 118,754 
3,443,521 | 4,129,524 | 5,237,779 
46,681,194 | 61,693,191 |138, 416,758 
6,420,693 | 8,274,995 | 7,722,018 
1,658,520 | 1,900,940 | 1,915,559 
8,079,213 | 10,175,935 | 9,637,577 
14,241,523 | 16,485,558 | 17,877,593 
4,293,447 | 4,736,524 | 4,953,326 
246, 653 478,523 358, 081 
12,409 22,738 20, 490 
48,654 50,475 80, 267 
307,716 551,736 458, 838 


a 


rh, 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1947-52—concluded 
SS 
Item 19471 19481 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Rites SAK hk Ce 


Gasoline consumption. ..gal.| 13,922, 4516 17,030, 2038 16,987,122 22,088,575 | 29,596, 490 38, 323,977 
Lubricating oil consump- 


DIOR ee fee he of 184, 4546 225, 2396 227 , 382 275,370 333,557 456, 187 
Licensed civil airports 

(all-types) 2.253. 255. No. 273 286 336 279 mes 419 

Year Ended Mar. 31— 
eee As OR ee ea 
1951 1952 1953 
Licensed Civil Aircraft 
(all types)— 

Gross weight— 
Up to 2,000 Ib........ No. 986 1,001 1,018 1,169 1,170 1,242 
2,001- 4,000 Ib....... wt 440 403 414 483 527 567 
4,001-10,000 lb....... 312 451 898 446 454 450 
Over 10,000 Ib........ e 135 166 _— = = _ 
10,001-20,000 1b...... a _ —_ 30 32 31 33 
Over 20,000 lb........ ss — — 113 112 119 136 
Totals, Aircraft....... No. 1,873 2,021 1,973 2,242 2,301 2,428 

Ownership, Commercial— 
Up to 2,000 lb....... No. 635 456 557 593 577 540 
2,001- 4,000 1lb....... ot 310 258 264 279 282 279 
4,001-10,000 lb....... 261 356 261 300 387 285 
Over 10,000 lb........ se 124 151 — — _ — 
10,001-20,000 lb...... — —_ 23 24 25 25 
Over 20,000 Ib........ 4! — = 102 101 113 121 
Ownership, Other— 
Uptto’ 2, 00016... No. 351 545 461 576 593 702 
2,001- 4,000 1b....... oa 130 145 150 204 245 288 
4,001-10,0001b....... Bs 51 95 137 146 67 165 
Over 10,000 lb........, “4 11 15 _ _ — _— 
10,001-20,0001b...... # — — yf 8 6 8 
Over 20,000 lb........ gs — — 11 11 6 1453 
Year Ended Mar. 31— 
SS ee Sa eee Sree 
1948 1949 1950 
Licensed Civil Air 
Personnel— 
Commercial pilots....No. 76 65 56 447 387 207 
Commercial pilots.... “ _ — — 4848 8078 1,1998 
Senior commercial ‘ — — —_ 157 165 218 
Airline transport...... % _— — —_— 87 165 458 
Glider pilots.......... sf — — — 33 77 107 
Limited commercial 
picts t=: i 1,087 864 653 = _ —_— 
Transport pilots....... 4 801 837 775 651 612 269 
Private pilots......... “ 1,910 2,491 2, 603 3,546 4,444 4,483 
ir navigators........ ee —_ _ — — 28 43 
ir traffic controllers.. “ — — = a 172 183 
Air engineers........, G 1,534 1, 640 1, 623 1,546 1,402 169 
Aircraft maintenance : 
engineers?........... a — — — — — 1, 249 
1 Excludes figures for non-commercial aviation. 2 Exclusive of passengers carried between 
foreign stations who are included in totals. 3 Includes employees other than crews. 4 Ex- 
clusive of charter services, figures for which are not available. 5 Exclusive of freight carried between 
stations which is included in totals. 6 Includes purchases made by foreign carriers in Canada. 


7 Old type. 8 New type. * New type of licence for air engineers, 
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Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1952 by type of service. For a definition 
of scheduled and non-scheduled carriers, see p. 848. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign 
operators; a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations 
is also included. Statistics for Canadian carriers operating international routes 
are included both as “international” and “Canadian” but duplications are excluded 


from the totals. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, by Type of Service, 1952 


Item 


Aircraft Miles Flown— 


Revenue transportation.............6+ No. 


Non-revenue transportation........... 


Totals cc tae ire eke No. 


Passengers Carried— 


REV CHUGH me oie reece eres} No. 


Between foreign stations...........++- 
INGER Ke Oy oens ceeds coo Goa.06o Con ae 


Re VehUC Heri tcccdo ewes doecto se ee Sones No. 
INGNEreVENUC. «cas once eis io hates se s 
TOtals a ekde teers mee No 
Freight Carried— 
Revenue:t a sents dete au sea hooesies lb. 


RG VEMUC Se mas ee Se ee ne aero No. 
INGnereW CHUeiee. dnicacdes escite earesiaee + 
Motalsiviicclte ates sere eee No 
Misilscarricde fesccets 6 cha tert aks ote seclersene lb. 
Mail ton-miles'-2. cess ema resaos No. 


Hours Flown by Aircraft— 


Transportation revenue.........-.+0++ No. 
Transportation non-revenue........... ys 
Patrols, surveys, etc... 0)... 5. .....60% “ 
Totalsicciss ere. ca aerate No 

Gasoline consumption.................: gal. 


Lubricating oil consumption............ 


Canadian Carriers 


Scheduled 


35, 120, 093 


35, 120, 093 


1, 488,772 
77,615 
43, 861 


1,610, 248 


637,303, 444 
25, 255, 281 


. | 662,558,725 


38,984,515 


4 42,305, 585 


6, 693, 482 
1,700, 044 


: 8,393, 526 


14,323, 202 


4,746, 684 


210, 669 
9, 407 
1,242 


221,318 


26,053, 911 
05, 946 


Non- 
Scheduled 
and Other 


14, 982, 855 


14,982, 855 


264, 473. 


~ 6,527 
271,000 


1,545, 486 
14,005 


1,559, 491 


86,370, 257 
1,260, 660 


87,630,917 


166, 342 
8 


? 


169, 590 


547,610 
40, 126 


137,055 
11,053 
79,025 


227,133 


5,612, 739 
86, 962 


1 Exclusive of charter service, figures for which are not available. 


mail between foreign stations. 


Foreign 
Inter- 
national 


2,022,943 


2,022,943 


401, 189 
7,342 


408, 531 


40, 287,145 
2,290, 170 


42,577,315 


7,763,982 
716,274 


8, 480, 256 


862, 194 
212, 267 


1,074, 461 


3,006, 7812 


166, 516 


10,357 
30 


10, 387 


6, 657,327 
63, 279 


Total 


52,125,891 


52,125, 891 


2,154, 434 
77,615 
57,730 


2,289,779 


679,136,075 
27,559, 456 


706, 695, 531 


133, 118, 754 
60, 225 
5,237,779 


138, 416, 758 


7,722,018 
1,915, 559 


9,637,577 


17,877,593 


4,953,326 


358, 081 


20,490 | 


80, 267 
458, 838 


38,323,977 
456, 187 


2 Includes 1,481,510 lb. of 


) 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, 
as at Mar. 31, 1950-52 


Notre.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Total as 
Item 1950 1951 1952 at Mar. 31, 
1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations...............5-- — _ — 849, 053 
Capital appropriations..............see00- 10, 127, 684 6,114, 094 4,547,948 42,172, 686 
War appropriations— 
Transferred from other government de- 
PANGMENTS twee se haeuan mek BS oe 135, 849, 609 233,011 |Cr. 705,977 
Value of properties transferred to Crown 
= Assets oo Fae ee acia E.G aioe — Cr. 58,644,833 |Cr. 14,342,687 
roperty retired through obsolescence, 
loss or abandonment.................. Cry 7,516-|Cr..-* 367,675 _— 185, 581,537 
Northwest Communication System 
transferred to ‘Telecommunications 
DIV ASL OMe roar arts oe eked ae ae es — —_ Cr, 12,423,493 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom........... — — — 4,913,091 
Telecommunications Division— 
Aviation Radio Aids— 
Ordinary appropriations................ — os Se 336,180 
Capital appropriations.................- 1,274, 764 1,303, 894 3,077, 489 16,217, 302 
War appropriations— 
Transferred from other government 
Geparthmen teenies oreo eee wnt oe 4,390,149 — — 5, 645, 960 
Northwest Communication System 
transferred from Civil Aviation 
D1 VAsiONRe et ar is ome eae cal cove ss — — 12, 423, 493 12, 423, 493 
Totals, Airways and Airports...... 151, 152, 8441/Cr. 51,361,509 |Cr. 7,423,227 267,189,302 
Other Radio Facilities— 
Telecommunications Division (excluding 
Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Radio Act and Regulations............... 17,002 64, 368 48,160 134, 108 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation— 
Ordinary appropriations................-- 202,418 207, 688 164, 645 751, 409 
War-appropriations: 24 ho. on. eke — — — 797,281 
Suppression of radio interference.......... 16, 878 12,302 20,219 60, 641 
Totals, Other Radio Facilities. ..... 236,298 284,308 233,024 1,743,439 
Meteorological Facilities (General) — 
Ordinary appropriations. «..6s..c<c ve. seec: 331,689 390,219 353, 985 1, 564, 303 
Warappropriations' 00. csscdacsties os cae ns © 489,279 — — 492,099 
Totals, Meteorological Facilities..... 800,394: 390,219 353,985 2,056, 402 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air 
ee aS ec OSCE OO ee ee ee ee _ _ — 4,788,369 
Grand Potals 3.3250 fk json sds 152,189,536 |Cr. 50,686,932 (Cr. 6,836,218 275,727,512 


1 Includes other items not specified. 


7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in Connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-52 


Norse.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Expenditure 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
EME TAMBOCT EG TSOBT esse see Se es os he kee e ek Chae Oe FTOR OREO 184, 451 216, 293 230,116 
peer services Administration 0. de. cc. ten otdlvic sac sca cman ederevaccat 167, 213 218,166 203,876 
Airways and Airports—Civil Aviation and Aviation Radio Aids— 
Wontrolols@ineleAsvantlonaeeseenwcndias Seind ale eons cook ee.s 647,810 672,540 735,619 
Construction Services—administration...........0c0ccceceeeeeees — 712,994 676,318 
ELAN ESTEORETODIANG Cl S2 aut ef cntra Maw ces crac sslotilans eloce ach ben. 158, 000 202510 266, 850 


Grants to National Research Council.................e0ccceeeues | 50, 000 50, 000 50,000 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in Connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-52—continued 


Expenditure and Revenue 


Expenditure—concluded 


Airways and Airports—Civil Aviation and Aviation Radio Aids 
—concluded 
Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 
Ordinary =2ee ee ee ee Ey ct (ERA orth ORES LORE AR ce EN 
AVIATION TAGIOIARCS seer -ceee, Meee telnet ok, ets teen as ene ie 
Contributions to assist: municipalities... .............5..s..ss5.- 
Contributions to otateon Michigare... cu oe ieee ace eee 
Contribution to International Civil Aviation Organization re 
Iceland Government air-aids to navigation.................. 
Contribution to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic 
Air Navigation facilities in the Faroes and Greenland........ 
Contribution to South Pacific Air Transport Council........... 
Investigation of the ‘‘Canadian Pilgrims”’ aircraft accident.... 
Ainwaysand airport traiic CONbrOl sw asraaces Hines sa ee 
Deficitioitlrans-CanadarAir Wines... chs aie eee ne 
Northwest Communication System— 
Operating deficit—demobilization and reconversion.......... 
Ondine ryan tee eee ne eee Sd Re ae me eaten oe ae Ore 
Contribution re construction landing strip, Goldfields, Sask.... 
Warappropriations expenditure taser... peskere eset oak ein oie 


Lotals eAdnways and Airports sose mie atin nie se ates 


Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Administration of Radio Act and Regulations—Ordinary........ 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation—Ordinary.................... 
Suppression ofradio interferences... se een nee tele 
Issue of radio receiving licences sss ee Te ee ee 
Telegraph and Telephone Services— 

Administration, operation and maintenance..................6. 
Construction:and improvements. 7-222. eee eee 


Totals, Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation 
Radiotids) 2c sc. metecsctew ae Siete oases Soe een eee ate eid 
Meteorological Facilities (General) — 
Operation andmaintenance’s Shs2-6. ooo esse ee ee ee eee 


Totals, Meteorological Facilities (General)................-- 


Totals}: Expendit@re sysctl es 


Revenue and Receipts 


Civil Aviation— 

Airways and Airports (including Aviation Radio Aids)— 
iPrivate-aim pilotsycertificatesiasen anaes aos co deoee aac 
Acrcrattrecistra tion tees anos tem come cence ee creas 
Airport JicenGesi’s. =i ere. teeatreeere ce Soe ee eee ee 
AIT worthiness: COLbimCates sc nee ety eee es ee 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations.....................+- 
AILPOEG LANG IDI COS civas att oa a ae ae one oe ec eRe 
Rentaliatiairports: 69 oe ee ee ee ee ae ee 
Outsidevand hangarspacerental, somes ee eee 
Rental omequipmxen teen srace eae eee ae eee oe eee eee 
Rental—employeesiquarterst-2-5.5).c oe ee eee 
iMiscellancousrentals erm iiaoso onl eines reek Soe See 
PO WEESEEVICE Reon Sartre te ot UAC RE oy scene ae eee 
Concessions— 

Gasoline BAIR Yeh Neyo ite fe dene he aoe Maa he Cree 


HPelephonee. Bie! scant eiy keine Aare eel aoc ee eke 
Restaurants and: snacks bars.c mas. ett rau ieee et ites 
Other Aen. Rok arc dear heey dearer are me ae a eae tele 
TelephoneisetviCeratcanteak 7 OL he ecke ok ae ee 
AIrportradio: semvaiGe wOalrCEAl tmnt aera ree remit 
Ra dioumessa ge. tolls:scr sieee. . ic pct ates Sate ee ee 
Mess recep isis ten. toktycueyetns te ena ARN Ee 
Mess: halls accommodations. (race ne ae et cee 
Sales “miscellaneous. ccc cck ee ore to ee a ee 


1950 
$ 


6, 468, 470 
4022 365 
97,297 
30° 420 
37,079 
174,311 
991, 496 
4,317,593 
54,310 


1,016, 085 


1,217,171 
326, 160 


5, 023, 432 


4,550,319 


4,550,319 


27,990, 651 


326, 827 
20,379 
2,841 
5, 649 
7,665 
41,461 
75, 104 
28,727 
23,957 


“9,272 


18, 065, 236 


1951 
$ 


7,914, 467 
4,064, 678 
196, 027 
24, 849 


3, 469 
1,054, 674 


15,302, 583 


802,727 
1,546, 860 
323, 997 
675,780 


1,216, 860 
226,939 


4,793,163 


5,126,975 


5; 126,975 
25,657,180 


361, 088 
21,743 
4,162 
19, 684 
14,355 
23,939 
229, 564 
35,960 
29, 262 
5, 388 
5, 890 


1952 


8,730, 267 
4,628, 160 
108,319 
30, 420 


40, 636 


75, 1538 
112, 500 


1,178,631 


109, 820 
3" 300 
80.000 


16, 825, 993 


828, 008 
1,788, 846 
368, 697 
699, 857 


1,294, 759 
303,777 


5, 283, 944 


5, 760, 842 


5,760, 842 
28,304,771 


4,839 
4,263 

430 

1,060 

560 
1,603, 538 
476, 249 


25, 582 
67,726 


344, 333 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in Connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-52—concluded 


Revenue and Receipts 


Revenue and Receipts—concluded 


Civil Aviation—concluded 
Airways and Airports (including Aviation Radio Aids) —concl. 
Aircraft servicing other than repairs.........................-. 
Oiperyvatiom Poot—witnetiled.:-. <<... 0022s oe 
RS EE oo Sane Bee ie Re ee ee ea ee re 
Gander Airport— 
Airlines hotel accommodation. .::.........000.ccccceccesecee 
SAN ESA SID AIR Te ae ae ee 
wales yh" 1 CRE, SRS Oa Ee ie ae ie acs te a ee 
soi Ea, ER TS ST aie aie AR ot Nig Ree le oe Rad eel etek ee ae Sa 


pale cert ee Cn gar eee hes eek est ee cea 
EN: PS G22 Nail Se tile at SAR ay eal ad Cer See FR PORE ot we a 


Perera tart ene. ns Sho. hp: bes Pe oe ee 
LSC TEE ERGs Ase! we MEER, SR 2g Ce eae Oe eee Nice ee 
CRY ee tan sect. eee SSSR eR OS een ee een ee ean 


SMUT A et ies Shak A2 tore hate Aca kc oes Ch lee 
Refund of previous year’s expenditure.......................... 


Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Radio operators’ examination fees! 2..c0. 0.645 ee ob oe oa coe enc 
Radio Station Licenses— 

PIT pAR bat tins nos aka oe ot RIS ee a al 


Totals, Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation 
SA OLA to Set de ne Ra sree ee ee 


Meteorological Facilities (General) — 
Rentals—living quarters—employees..............ccceccuccucceee 
WTC ST ESEL Soh Sc eth Sees 9] Sea Ie om ae og ee Ot 


SS a On OF RT TE a en ee en eae 


1950 
$ 


10, 938 
18,163 


31,565 
64, 356 
187, 527 
49, 280 
22,361 
180,944 
114, 433 
31,184 
281, 220 
82, 158 
28,595 


4,847 
21,516 


Totals, Airways and Airports (including Aviation Radio Aids )| 4,441,449 


1951 
$ 


7,362 
17,952 
47,540 


33,799 
81,629 
298, 606 
12,362 
27, 832 
58,915 
121, 893 
49, 305 
290, 222 
114, 006 
34,018 
15,657 


113, 278 


5, 457, 591 


1,018 990 
7,819 8,755 
15,974 16, 856 
224 239 
880 760 

650 750 

133 413 
26,139 32,958 
4, 880 6,790 
22,606 26,774 
30 32 
1,104 357 
28, 851 37, 839 
113, 580 100, 475 
59, 237 65,477 
22,104 22,345 
2,506 1, 860 
521,729 610, 601 
1,854 1,816 
6, 236 623 
8, 831 63, 836 
846,380 | 1,000,546 
29, 403 36, 849 
29 87 
1,034 1,574 
1,495 1,530 
960 880 

361 603 
caval 6 
4,773 8, 454 
39, 226 49,983 
5,527,055 | 9,508,120 


1952 
$ 


1,216 
15, 244 
53,526 


29,326 
98,953 
135, 855 


27, 287 

8,477 
75, 158 
45, 454 
267, 693 
140,713 
34,374 
16,141 
46, 489 
122,998 
95, 873 
58, 199 

5, 685 

2,165 


5 
84,949 
4,972,500 


111, 867 
69, 228 
25, 449 

4,541 
693, 790 
736 

912 

5, 738 


1,067, 158 


16,396 
254 
975 
911 
280 
393 
994 
2,104 
10,017 


32,324 
6, 071, 982 
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No statistics are available regarding total expenditure on flying operations by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals, but capital 
expenditure made by commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end 
of 1951 is shown in Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1951 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 


Item a 
Scheduled Other Total 
Property Account— $ +4 $ 
AIT CLEL G Meee es ee OMe Ned ACR EER OE eee, 12,060,973 1,976, 524 14,037, 497 
Aireraltenginesh ccs sck cance atts ae a icc a a ee 3, 167,559 402,006 3,569, 565 
Buildines'and improvements ana are e sae ete een oe 3, 067, 268 353, 337 3, 420, 605 
Miscellaneous seek ote ee ee ek Re eee Saloon 651, 717 3, 767, 034 
Totals, Cost of Property....................... 21,511,117 3,283,084 24,794, 701 
Revenue and Expenditure— 
FUGVON CRE i tio oe kre SS te eee OPE RI ees 55,381, 454 6, 703, 065 62,084,519 
HX Pen CUTE Hote eek ee eet aeteen NaS A ST RTRERE 2 A oe 48, 893, 874 6,501, 608 55, 395, 482 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel 
licensed in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 855. However, the figures in Table 9 
include pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private 
individuals as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 


§.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1951 


Scheduled Non-Scheduled Totals 
Class of Employee Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees | and Wages | ployees| and Wages || ployees| and Wages 
No. $ No. $ . No. $ 

General officers 348 | 2,067,958 54 256, 701 402 2,324, 659 
Clerkgick Sa Nore meen eee nero lentes 942 | 2,219,649 64 124,121 1,006 |} 2,348,770 
Pilots xas.comesnee DAO ee 2s 226102 195 761, 563 435 2,988,315 
Complete c ter oe ae See eee 228 | 1,106,386 1 1311 229 1,107,697 
Despatchers 65 281, 688 11 29,720 76 311, 408 
Communication operators............... 498 1,282,728 12 14,444 510 1,297,172 
Stewards or other attendants............ 262 687,766 3 9,422 265 697,188 
AUT CNPINCELS. cee at tae en cee eee 297 1,130, 416 87 273,999 384 1,404, 415 
Mechanits' 1) (0 ahind cee ro ce 1,470 | 4,969,365 143 301,329 1,613 5, 270,694 
AIEPOLt eIMpLOyeesn i ae neae tee ee 899 2,508,665 45 73, 166 944 2,581, 831 
Storesicmplovyecesn etre ee eee eee 202 542,342 13 380, 123 215 572, 465 
Otheremployeess ne eee 736 2,201,296 59 102,096 795 2,303,392 
Unelassttied, geret arene ta eae eee eee — — 68 175,391 68 175,391 

Totals wee Ae eae 6,187 | 21,225,011 755 | 2,158,386 || 6,942 | 23,378,397 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES 
Section 1.—Pipeline Construction 


The first major pipeline in Canada, constructed from Edmonton, Alta., to the 
head of the Great Lakes, came into operation in 1950 and only since then has the 
pipeline become a significant means of transportation in Canada. The subject is 
being covered for the first time in the present edition of the Year Book and is being 
introduced by a special article covering the history and development of pipeline 
construction. 
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HISTORY OF PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA* 


Early Pipelines in the United States.—The use of pipelines in North 
America is as old as the petroleum and natural gas industry. The historyt+ of 
development in the United States shows that in 1825 at Fredonia, N.Y., gas from 
a well 27 ft. deep was transmitted through wooden logs to two stores in that village 
and used for gas lights in greeting General Lafayette. Also, in 1865, a well drilled 
480 ft. deep at Bloomfield, N.Y., encountered natural gas which in 1870 was piped 
25 miles to Rochester. The pipeline was made of white pine logs bored to about 
8-inch inside diameter and turned down to about 122-inch outside diameter, with 
joints of the bell and spigot type similar to those used for cast iron pipes. 


The first iron pipeline of appreciable length was laid in 1872 and was of 2-inch 
inside diameter and 53 miles long from a gas well at Newton to Titusville, Pa. 
The early pipelines were for relatively short distances only and, until 1890, were 
made of wrought iron with screw couplings. The size did not exceed 8 inches 
and the pipeline pressure was not more than 80 lb. per sq. inch. 


High-pressure gas lines were first used in the United States in 1891 by the 
Indiana Natural Gas and Oil Company, when two parallel lines, each 8 inches in 
diameter, were built to transport gas 120 miles from gas fields in northern Indiana 
to Chicago, IIl., at an initial pressure of 525 Ib. per sq. inch. The development of 
the mid-continent area led to the construction of a number of pipelines of sub- 
stantial size and length and the tendency, with larger available reserves, was to 
build larger lines as being more economical for large markets. 


Much interest was aroused during World War II by the building of the 
“Big Inch” (24-inch) line from Longview, Tex., to Phoenixville, Pa., a distance 
of 1,250 miles. It was designed to carry 300,000 bbl. of oil a day but after the War 
it was changed over to gas transmission. About the same time the “Little Big 
Inch” (20-inch) products line was built from Beaumont, Tex., to Bayonne, N.J., 
a distance of 1,485 miles, and carried 235,000 bbl. of refined oil products a day. 
These pipelines inaugurated an era of long-distance and large-diameter pipeline 
construction for the delivery of crude oil to the refineries and refined products to 
the markets. Many such lines have been built since that time, examples being the 
24, 26 and 30-inch line of the El Paso Natural Gas Company from the Texas Pan- 
handle to Los Angeles, a total distance of 1,200 miles, designed for pressures up to 
850 Ib. per sq. inch, and the Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation’s 1,840- 
mile line from the Texas Rio Grande Valley to metropolitan New York, completed 
in 1950. 


In the United States from 1939 to the end of 1952, 119,611 miles of pipelines 
were constructed, 13,247 miles of which were built in 1952. 


Early Pipelines in Ontario.—In Canada the early oil development centred 
in the peninsula of southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario. 
This area, although still producing some oil, is important now on account of its gas 
production which, through the years, has been piped to various centres of population. 
Gas-field development followed the oil-field explorations which were commenced 
in a substantial way about 1860. The first well drilled for natural gas was located 


*Prepared by Dr. G. S. Hume, Director General of Scientific Services, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 

t See Problems of Long Distance Transportation of Natural Gas, Federal. Power Commission, Natural 
Gas Investigation, Docket No. G580, Nov. 1947. 
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near Port Colborne, Ont., and was undertaken by the Port Colborne Gas, Light and 
Fuel Company. It reached a depth of 763 ft. and had a capacity of only 7,000 
cu. feet a day. However, this was the beginning of a considerable expansion of 
drilling which led to development of gas areas in Humberstone and Bertie townships 
in Welland county. In 1891, so much gas was available that the Provincial Natural 
Gas and Fuel Company began to export it across the border to Buffalo, N.Y. At 
that time there were 15 wells with an average open flow of 2,500 M cu. feet per day 
and the field covered about 28 sq. miles. The present city of Welland was supplied 
with natural gas in 1893 and Niagara Falls in 1904. Export ceased in 1908 with the 
decline of pressures in the gas area. 


In Kent county a number of gas fields were found beginning with the Tilbury 
field in 1906. In 1921, the Dawn gas field in Lambton county was discovered and 
for some years this field has been used by the Union Gas Company for storage of 
gas obtained partly from the United States in the off-peak season for use during the 
winter when the demand is at a maximum. Since 1930, there has been a reasonably 
intense search for gas fields with considerable success in southwestern Ontario. 
Reserves of gas are estimated at 150,000,000 M cu. feet and, taking into considera- 
tion the curtailment of outlets, the supply position at present is relatively good. 
Markets could be greatly extended if large gas volumes were available at attractive 
competitive prices. Many of the cities in southwestern Ontario, including Toronto, 
have plants that make artificial gas, mainly from coal. This gas has a heating value 
of less than one-half that of natural gas and sells at a considerably higher price 
per unit volume. This puts it in a very unfavourable position compared with 
natural gas but on account of the convenience it is used quite extensively, particu- 
larly for cooking and for water heating. It is piped only within each distributing 
area where the gas is manufactured. 


In the early days* transportation in the oil fields of Ontario was by horse- 
drawn wagons. ‘In 1862 there were 400 teams drawing oil from Oil Springs to 
Wyoming station, a distance of 13 miles” but later the field expanded and in 1880 
there were many more teams. In 1875, small-sized pipelines were built from the 
wells to the main gravelled road and later these were collected into receiving stations. 
Presumably these were the first oil-gathering lines in Ontario. 


Early Pipelines in Alberta.—In Western Canada the first pipeline of con- 
siderable length was built in 1912 from the Bow Island gas field in southern Alberta 
to Calgary. The main pipeline was 16 inches in diameter and 170 miles long. 
Branch lines were constructed to supply gas to the various towns en route. In 
1921, when the early developments following the 1914 boom in Turner Valley gave 
some substantial flows of gas, a 6-inch line was built from Turner Valley to Okotoks 
where it joined the main Bow Island-Calgary gas line. In 1924, a connection was 
made by 10-inch pipeline from Bow Island to Foremost, about 30 miles distant. 
In 1928, after Turner Valley had been developed considerably following the finding 
of large gas volumes in the Paleozoic limestone in 1924, a 14-inch gas pipeline was 
built from the field to Pine Creek at DeWinton where it joined the Bow Island- 
Calgary 16-inch line. In 1930, the Bow Island field was approaching exhaustion 
and, as there was large wastage of gas in Turner Valley owing to an excess made 
available in the production of light oil, it was decided to repressure the Bow Island 


* Harkness, R. B. Canadian Oil and Gas Industries, Vol. 4, No. 3, March 1951, p. 36. 
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field with gas that would otherwise be wasted. This was started in 1930 through 
seven wells, four wells being used for observation. The operation continued until 
1939 and was resumed in 1945. 


In 1914, the Viking gas field, 90 miles east of Edmonton, was discovered and 
was later extended to include the Kinsella field. A pipeline from Viking to 
Edmonton was built in 1923 and, in 1940, the line was extended to the Kinsella 
field. In 1947, the main pipeline was branched east of Edmonton and extended 
southward to supply the communities en route as far as Red Deer; previously 
it had been extended north to Vegreville. 


In 1926, a 4-inch pipeline was constructed from the town of Fabyan to supply 
gas to the town of Wainwright, a distance of eight miles. 


In 1928, Royalite Oil Company constructed a 4-inch oil line from Turner 
Valley to the Imperial oil refinery at East Calgary. Previously, the naphtha from 
Turner Valley gas-cap wells had all been trucked from Turner Valley to Okotoks. 
In 1929, another 4-inch oil line was constructed by the Alberta Pipe Line Company 
to serve the Regal refinery at Calgary. It will be recalled that Turner Valley 
Royalties well encountered crude oil on the west flank of the Turner Valley structure 
in 1936. A 6-inch pipeline was laid parallel to the Regal line to the south side of 
the Sarcee Indian Reserve and in 1938 this line was extended to Calgary. This 
brought the capacity of the three oil pipelines to 28,000 bbl. a day. A maximum 
production rate of slightly more than 29,000 bbl. a day was reached in Turner 
Valley in February 1942 but this was not sustained and the pipeline capacity proved 
adequate for all subsequent Turner Valley production. 


The Canol Pipeline.—During World War II, the Canol pipeline was built 
from the Norman Wells field in the Mackenzie River area of the Northwest Terri- 
tories across the Cordillera to Whitehorse in Yukon Territory, a distance of 598 miles. 
The pipeline was 6 inches in diameter for 140 miles on the Whitehorse end; the 
remainder was 4 inches. The work on the Cano] agreement was commenced in 1942 
and the contract was terminated in 1945. The line, with 10 pumping stations, 
was designed for the delivery of 3,000 bbl. a day at the Whitehorse refinery but 
actually it operated for a time above that amount. Oil was put in the pipeline in 
December 1943 and more than 1,000,000 bbl. were delivered during the period 
of operation. At the end of 1944, there were 56 oil wells in the Norman Wells 
field. The amount of oil actually delivered under the Canol project was 1,649,604 
bbl. but, of this, 356,112 bbl. were processed in the Norman Wells refinery for the 
use of contractors on the project. After the War, the pipeline was abandoned and 
the pipe removed since, on account of its size, it could never have been operated 
economically. 


Recent Pipeline Developments.—Following the finding of oil at Leduc, 
Alta., in 1947, a pipeline 8 miles in length and 8 inches in diameter was constructed 
from the field to Nisku on the Edmonton-Calgary Canadian Pacific Railway line. 
The reconstruction at Edmonton, in 1948, of the refinery used in Whitehorse under 
the Canol project led to the extension of this line from Nisku to East Edmonton. 
With the extension of the Leduc field to Woodbend late in 1947 and the discovery 
of the Redwater field in 1948, it became apparent that cheaper transportation 
than could be provided by the railways was needed in order that Alberta oil might 
reach more distant markets. Accordingly, early in 1949, Imperial Oil Limited 
proposed to build a 16-inch oil line from Edmonton, Alta., to Regina, Sask. The 
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original conception for this line was a capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 bbl. of oil a day 
which, by the addition of six more pumping stations, could be increased to 100,000 
to 120,000 bbl. a day. Early in 1949 the Golden Spike field, west of Leduc, was 
discovered and in May the Leduc-Nisku oil pipeline was extended 8 miles to Golden 
. Spike. 


At present, in addition to the 8-inch line from Leduc to Nisku, a second 8-inch 
line extends eastward from the Golden Spike field through the North Woodbend 
area, across the North Saskatchewan River, to Edmonton. A 6-inch branch line, 
six miles long from the Acheson field to the north, feeds into this. The maximum 
capacity through the Nisku terminal is about 37,800 bbl. a day and the initial 
capacity of the Woodbend line was 28,000 bbl. a day without a booster pump station. 
As the production increased, a pump station was built about 15 miles from Edmon- 
ton, allowing for a maximum delivery of 36,000 bbl. a day or a total delivery 
through the two lines of more than 70,000 bbl. a day from the Leduc, Woodbend, 
Acheson and Golden Spike fields. To increase delivery, the pipeline from Leduc 
to Nisku, a distance of 5-5 miles, will be looped in 1953, raising its capacity about 
13 p.c. and the 14-mile Nisku-Edmonton line will be doubled by another 8-inch 
line. Summer capacity of these lines is somewhat greater than winter capacity 
owing to the greater viscosity of the oil in cold weather. This new construction 
will increase the 8-inch lines in the Leduc and adjacent areas to 74 miles and the 
total Imperial Oil pipeline systems to 274-5 miles, of which 181-3 miles are in the 
Leduc-Woodbend-Golden Spike-Acheson areas, 79-2 miles in the Redwater field, 
and 14 miles in the Excelsior field. 


In addition to the Golden Spike field, several new discoveries were made in 
1949, including Joseph Lake, Stettler, Campbell, and Excelsior in south-central 
Alberta and Normandville in the Peace River area. When it therefore became 
evident early in 1949 that there would be a large increase in oil reserves, Imperial Oil 
Limited modified its original plans for a pipeline to Regina and in May announced 
that the line would be built by the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company Limited 
from Edmonton to the head of the Great Lakes. Canada’s consumption of petroleum 
at that time was about 300,000 bbl. a day and it was estimated that it would reach 
500,000 bbl. a day by 1958. To support a production of 300,000 bbl. a day, reserves 
of 2-5 to 3,000,000,000 bbl. would be necessary and in 1949 the reserves in Alberta 
were estimated to be about 750,000,000 bbl. The line as finally designed was 
for 20-inch pipe for 439 miles from Edmonton, Alta., to Regina, Sask., 16-inch for 
336 miles from Regina to Gretna, Man., where the pipeline crossed the International 
Boundary to the United States, and 18-inch pipe for 322 miles from Gretna to 
Superior, Wis., U.S.A., at the head of the Great Lakes. The cost of construction 
was estimated at about $90,000,000. Initially, the through-put was to be 95,000 bbl. — 
daily from Edmonton to Regina, to be increased as need arose by new pumping 
stations. Tankers on the Great Lakes were to carry the oil to Sarnia, Ont., where 
Imperial Oil Limited operates a refinery which was then using 57,000 bbl. of crude 
oil a day, and storage was to be provided at Superior for decreased deliveries during 
the winter when navigation is closed. 


The pipeline was built in 1950, actually in 150 days construction time, and was 
joined from Edmonton to the Redwater field by 30 miles of 16-inch pipeline, thus 
making the total length 1,127 miles. A 10-inch branch line from Gretna, with an 
initial through-put capacity of 14,000 bbl. a day, was built 75 miles to Winnipeg 
to supply a new $10,000,000 refinery constructed there. The pipeline was connected 
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to the refinery of North Star Oil Limited at St. Boniface, Man., by a 3-5-mile 
8-inch line. So rapid was the increase in oil reserves in Alberta that before the 
main pipeline was completed pipeline officials announced that the number of pumping 
stations would be increased so that the capacity of the Edmonton-Regina part of 
the line would be brought up to 120,000 bbl. a day, and, east of Regina, from 70,000 
to 100,000 bbl. a day. The pipeline was welded at the joints, mechanically cleaned 
of all scale and rust, coated against corrosion with an application of specially pro- 
cessed hot coal-tar enamel, and then wrapped by machines with a coating of fibre 
glass and a wrapper of coal-tar saturated asbestos felt before being lowered into a 
trench and covered. 


Oil was started in the pipeline in October 1950, and moved through it at about 
four miles an hour. The initial transmission charge from Redwater to Regina was 
31 cents, or 29 cents from Edmonton, against a rail haul rate at that time of $1.37 
a barrel. The estimated cost of the rail haul from Edmonton to Superior was 
$2.43 a barrel as against a pipeline rate of 54 cents. Two large tankers, each with 
a capacity of 115,000 bbl., were put in operation on the Great Lakes by Imperial 
Oil Limited and a third was constructed in 1951. British American Oil Company 
also built a lake tanker of the same size in 1952 to supply the Clarkson refinery 
near Toronto, Ont. 


Storage facilities for oil had to be provided at each of the terminals. Thus, 
the storage was 840,000 bbl. at Edmonton, Alta.; 50,000 bbl. at the Moose Jaw, 
Sask., terminal; 252,000 bbl. at Regina, Sask.; 28,000 bbl. at Brandon, Man.; 
168,000 bbl. at Gretna, Man.; 155,000 bbl. at the Winnipeg refinery; and 1,800,000 
bbl. at Superior, Wis. It was found in the winter of 1950 that the storage at Superior, 
provided by 12 tanks each with a capacity of 150,000 bbl., was insufficient and was 
therefore increased by the addition of 12 more 217,000-bbl. tanks. 


In the summer of 1951, a refinery built at Superior, Wis., at the terminus of 
Interprovincial’s pipeline went into operation at 4,000 bbl. a day. This was the 
first Alberta oil to be refined in the United States and constituted a milestone in 
the history of oil development in Canada made possible by pipeline construction. 


In 1953, Interprovincial’s pipeline will be extended 635 miles from Superior 
to Sarnia, Ont., by Lakehead Pipe Line Company, through the construction of a 
30-inch pipeline, the estimated cost of which is $76,000,000. This will give a carrying 
capacity of about 300,000 bbl. a day and, in order to get this volume of oil to 
Superior, the Interprovincial line will be further looped with a 24-inch line on 
the Regina-Gretna sector. When completed to Sarnia, the oil pipeline from Alberta 
will be 1,765 miles in length, the longest oil pipeline in the world. 


In May 1950, Imperial Oil Limited opened a new $5,500,000 gas-processing 
plant at Devon, Alta., in the Leduc field. This plant was built not only to recover 
the gasoline, propane and butane from the gas produced with the oil but also to 
make the gas available for use. A gas pipeline was built from Leduc to Edmonton 
to deliver 7,000 M cu. feet daily to the Edmonton City power plant. It was also 
tied in to the gas system of Northwestern Utilities Limited which supplies Edmonton. 
In addition, short branch lines were built to supply gas to the towns of Devon and 
Leduc. 


In November 1950, a pipeline 17-5 miles long and 4-5 inches in diameter, 
constructed by Westcoast Transmission Company from the Pouce Coupe field in 
the Peace River area of Alberta near the British Columbia boundary to Dawson 
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Creek, B.C., was put in operation thereby constituting the first export of gas from 
Alberta. Three wells in the Pouce Coupe field were attached to the line which was 
built at a cost of about $200,000. : 


In 1951, Northwestern Utilities of Edmonton greatly expanded its facilities 
by drilling new wells in the Viking-Kinsella field and by building extensions of its 
distribution system to serve the town of St. Albert and the Namao airport, a distance 
of 13-4 miles. Also, a new 35-mile 16-inch transmission line was built from the gas 
field to a point midway between the towns of Ryley and Tofield. This expansion 
was made necessary mainly by the increase in the population of Edmonton resulting 
from industrial development subsequent to the discovery of oil. 


In the Calgary area, Shell Oil Company in 1951 built a new plant at Jumping 
Pound for the extraction of sulphur and entered into a contract to supply gas to 
Calgary at a minimum rate of 20,000 M cu. feet a day. A 12-inch pipeline, 20 
miles long and costing $375,000, was built to Calgary and a westward extension con- 
structed to supply the cement plant at Exshaw and the town of Banff. 


In 1951, the Alberta Government authorized export of natural gas from the 
Pakowki Lake area of southern Alberta to Montana Power Company in the United 
States to supply Anaconda’s metal-refining operations at Butte. The permit 
allowed a maximum export rate of 30,000 M cu. feet a day from Apr. 7, 1951, to 
Apr. 6, 1952, and 35,000 M cu. feet for the next three years and 40,000 M cu. feet 
to the end of the permit five-year period. The total amount to be withdrawn 
was limited to 43,800 M cu. feet but, in case of necessity, the permit may be revised 
in the first two years. The pipeline, 16 inches in diameter, was built from the gas 
fields south to the International Boundary where delivery was taken by Montana 
Power Company. 


In 1951, a 6-inch oil pipeline was built by Edmonton Pipe Line Company 
Limited from the Joseph Lake field to the Edmonton terminal of the Interprovincial 
pipeline, 20 miles distant, and in 1952 was extended 12 miles south to the Armena 
oil field. Formerly, the oil from the Joseph Lake field was trucked to Nisku on 
the Edmonton-Calgary CPR line at a cost of 33 cents a barrel and from Nisku 
the oil moved through the Leduc line to Edmonton. The new pipeline allowed 
an increase of 20 cents a barrel to the oil producers in the Joseph Lake field which 
in 1952 had an estimated reserve of 15,000,000 bbl. 


In 1952, Canadian Gulf Company laid gathering lines for oil in the Caprona- 
Fenn, Big Valley and Stettler fields and built a 12-inch line from Stettler through 
the New Norway field to Edmonton. 


The development of the Wizard Lake field in 1951 south of Leduc by McColl- 


Frontenac and Texas Oil Companies led to the building of an 8-inch pipeline from ~ 


that field to Edmonton and of 6-inch gathering lines within the field, the total 
length being 54 miles. The initial capacity of the line was 12,000 bbl. a day but 
this may be increased to 30,000 bbl. a day. The discovery of the Bonnie Glen 
field south of the Wizard Lake field in early 1952 made it necessary to provide for 
additional pipeline capacity. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline.—The increase in reserves of oil toward the end of 
1951 led to the consideration of plans for the construction of a 24-inch pipeline from 
Edmonton, Alta., to Vancouver, B.C., to serve the Pacific Coast market. Accord- 


ingly, the Trans Mountain pipeline, 718 miles long through the Yellowhead Pass di 


and via Coquihalla Valley, was partly built in 1952 and was completed in the autumn : 
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of 1953. An extension southward from the Vancouver area will serve refineries 
in the State of Washington. The terminus of the line in the Vancouver area is 
at Burnaby and connections by pipeline are made to various refineries and to the 
Barnet marine loading terminal on Burrard Inlet. The pipeline has four pumping 
stations which increased its capacity from 75,000 bbl. as originally designed to 150,000 
bbl. a day. This through-put may be increased by further pumping stations to 
300,000 bbl. a day. The pipeline required about 150,000 tons of steel and when 
full contains 2,100,000 bbl. of oil. The largest river crossing, 5,700 feet in length, 
was built during the winter of 1952 across the Fraser River at Port Mann near 
Burnaby. The pipeline throughout its length is buried 24 to 30 inches deep. 


Westcoast Transmission Gas Pipeline —A 24-inch gas pipeline from the Peace 
River area of British Columbia and Alberta is proposed by Westcoast Transmission 
Company Limited. As there is not a sufficiently large gas market on the West 
Coast of Canada to justify the building of this pipeline, application has been made 
to the Federal Power Commission at Washington, D.C., for permission to extend 
it to Seattle and Portland in the United States. The Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada, at Ottawa, has already granted the Company permission 
to build the line to the Vancouver area. Reserves of gas have been established 
in the Fort St. John area of British Columbia and in various fields of the Peace 
River district of Alberta. 


Gas Line to Ontario and Western Quebec.—Hearings began in June 1953 before 
the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board in Alberta for the right to 
export gas from southern Alberta. There were several proposals but the Federal 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and of Defence Production announced in the 
House of Commons on Mar. 13, 1953, that no further permits would be granted 
for the export of gas from Canada “‘until such time as we are convinced that there 
can be no economic use, present or future, for that natural gas within Canada’’, 
but there is no question about the market to be served when Alberta gives official 
sanction for taking the gas out of the Province. It is expected therefore that a pipe- 
line ultimately will be built across northern Ontario to Toronto and on to Montreal, 
with a branch line to serve Ottawa. This pipeline would serve all communities 
en route for several miles on each side of it and would be joined with the gas dis- 
tribution system of southwestern Ontario. It may be of interest to note that a 
band 10 miles wide, i.e., five miles on either side of the pipeline, contains more than 
50 p.c. of the urban population of the four provinces that the pipeline would serve, 
namely Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. One proposal is to build 
a 30-inch line capable of delivering up to 500,000 M cu. feet a day. In heating 
value and efficiency of burning this would be the equivalent of about 25,000 tons of 
good-grade coal a day. One of the features of such a line is the possibility of using 
the depleted fields of southwestern Ontario as storage basins during the off-peak 
summer period so that the pipeline could be operated at a high volume in both 
summer and winter. A pipeline built from the presently producing gas fields of 
southwestern Ontario, as soon as the pipeline project from Alberta is approved, 
would not only build up a market for natural gas in the Toronto area during the 
two or three years the main pipeline is under construction but, ®y drawing the gas 
from these fields, would make them available for storage when the pipeline finally 


began delivery of gas from Alberta. 


Pipelines in Saskatchewan.—In 19538, a 10-inch gas pipeline from the Brock- 
Coleville fields near Rosetown to Saskatoon, a distance of 140 miles, will be built 
by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, a provincial Crown company. The 
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route selected is via Rosetown, Zealandia, Harris, Tessier, Laura, Delisle and 
Vanscoy. Estimated consumption will be 3,000,000 M cu. feet in the first year, 
7,000,000 M in the second year and 10,000,000 M in the fifth year. The reserves 
of gas, as estimated by Phillips Petroleum Company and Husky Oil and Refining 
Limited, are 417,295,000 M cu. feet in the Coleville field and 62,033,000 M cu. feet 
in the Brock field. 


Socony Vacuum Oil Company, which has several small oil fields near the 
Fosterton field, has announced that it will drill 150 wells in these fields in 1953. 
Should the reserves justify a pipeline, one will be built to Regina, 165 miles to the east. 


In 1952, a crude oil line was built by Saskatoon Pipeline Company from the 
Interprovincial pipeline at Milden, 20 miles south of Rosetown, to the Hiway 
Refineries Limited plant at Saskatoon, a distance of 56-9 miles. The line is 6 inches 
in diameter with an initial through-put of 3,000 bbl. a day but with a rated maxi- 
mum capacity of 12,000 bbl. a day. Instead of using a heavy coating of coal-tar 
enamel and a wrapping of fibre glass and tar-impregnated asbestos, the Company 


used an insulation of an eighth-inch coating of special wax enclosed in aluminum ~~ 


foil for the pipeline. 


The only gas lines in operation in Saskatchewan are those that supply gas to 
Brock and Kindersley from the Brock field. 


Oil Pipelines in Eastern Canada.—In 1941, a 12-inch line, 236 miles long, was 
built from Portland, Me., U.S.A., to Montreal, Que., to bring crude oil to Montreal 
refineries. The pipeline originally had a capacity of about 60,000 bbl. a day but 
in 1947, by increasing the pressure, the flow was brought up to 70,000 bbl.” in 
1951, another 18-inch pipeline was laid along the same route and the number of 
pumping stations was reduced, cutting the capacity of the 12-inch line to 27,000 bbl. 
and giving the 18-inch line a capacity for light and medium grades of oil of 
100,000 bbl. a day. One of the formerly used pump stations was maintained 
so that eventually the combined capacity of the two lines may be increased to 
153,000 bbl. a day. The Montreal area, by the end of 1953, will have a refining 
capacity of 194,000 bbl. a day, about 35 p.c. of the Canadian total. 


In recent years nearly all the oil entering the Portland-Montreal pipeline has 
been of South American origin, mostly from Venezuela. Little or no oil has been 
entering Canada from the United States via this route; crude oil from that source 
enters Canada mainly at Sarnia, Ont., and at Vancouver, B.C. Some additional 
oil from the Near East comes to Canadian eastern refineries via ocean tankers. 


Products Lines in Ontario and Quebec.—In 1951, Trans Northern Pipe Line Com- 
pany built a 400-mile 10-inch pipeline from Montreal, Que., to Toronto and Hamilton, 
Ont., with a 6-inch branch line, 44 miles long, from a junction near Cornwall to 
Ottawa, Ont. This line was designed for a capacity of 40,000 bbl. daily of products 
from the refineries of British American, Shell Oil of, Canada, and McColl-Frontenac 
oil refineries at Montreal, Que. 


In 1952, a pipeline consisting of 132 miles of 12-inch pipe from Sarnia to Water- 
down, Ont., and 56 miles of 10-inch pipe from Waterdown to Toronto went into 
operation to delive® oil products from the Sarnia refinery of Imperial Oil Limited. 
Initial through-put was 22,000 bbl. a day but, by installing an additional pumping 
station at London, Ont., the capacity may be raised to 49,000 bb]. Hamilton is 
supplied by two 6-inch lines, about 6 miles long, with take-off at Waterdown. 
These lines cross Hamilton harbour, about a mile wide. 
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Future Pipelines in Canada.—New oil fields which will undoubtedly be 
found in Western Canada will make necessary the building of new pipelines. Already 
an oil find at Sturgeon Lake east of Grande Prairie in the Peace River area of 
Alberta has raised the question of a new outlet, perhaps a feeder line to the Trans 
Mountain oil line to the west coast. The production of oil in many fields is accom- 
panied by the production of gas and new gas outlets must be established to avoid 
waste, which in Alberta has now reached more than 1,500,000 M cu. feet a month. 
Saskatchewan also has established considerable gas reserves and these no doubt 
will increase. 


The logical presently available outlet, in accordance with federal policy, is 
the large fuel market in Ontario and Quebec and this, according to a recent survey 
is “the most economic outlet for southern Alberta gas”. There is no doubt about 
the availability of the market but the estimates of costs have varied considerably. 
There can be no doubt either that natural gas made available by pipeline to the 
fuel-deficient market of central Canada would prove a tremendous asset to this 
country and, in part, relieve its dependence on sources for fuel beyond its control. 


Section 2.—Oil Pipeline Statistics* 


Oil pipelines operated in Canada number sixteen, of which nine are directly 
linked with the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company’s system. The British American 
Alberta Pipe Line Limited, Canadian Gulf, Edmonton and Imperial Pipe Line 
Companies, and the Texaco Exploration Company, all deliver crude oil to Inter- 
provincial either at Redwater, Alta., or at the Edmonton terminal. The British 
American Saskatchewan Pipe Line Limited and Saskatoon Pipe Line Company 
link the Interprovincial system to Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, respectively, while 
Anglo Canadian Oils Limited and the Winnipeg Pipe Line Company are offshoots 
which supply crude oil to Brandon and Winnipeg, Man. The Valley Pipe Line 
Company transports crude oil and natural gasoline from the Turner Valley to 
refineries at Hartell and Calgary, Alta. Oil from Venezuela, Arabia and other 
countries reaches Montreal refineries from Portland, Me., U.S.A., through the lines of 
the Montreal Pipe Line Company. The Trans-Northern Pipe Line Company, 
which links refineries at Montreal, Que., and Clarkson, Ont., with numerous con- 
suming centres, including Ottawa, Belleville, Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton, 
carries a large variety of petroleum products. The Imperial Oil Sarnia Products 
Pipe Line Division supplies London, Hamilton and Toronto, Ont., with products 
of Sarnia refineries. The Sun Pipe Line Company carries refined oils from the 
United States to that Company’s distributing centre at Sarnia, Ont. This Com- 
pany is presently constructing a products line from Sarnia to Toronto. Sarnia 
refineries are supplied with considerable quantities of United States crude oil 
through the line of the Transit and Storage Company. 


Pipeline deliveries shown in the following tables include deliveries to non- 
pipeline carriers, foreign pipelines and terminals including refineries and distri- 
buting centres. Comparable statistics for years prior to 1950 are not complete but 
would be relatively small as the system of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company 
did not go into operation until the latter part of 1950. Net gathering-system 
deliveries in Alberta fell sharply after the opening of the Interprovincial system as the 
new trunk line carried most of the oil formerly moved eastward in railway tank cars. 


” * Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report, Pipe Lines (Oil) 
‘atistics, 
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1.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline, by Province in which Shipments Terminated or 
were Transferred to Other Carriers, 1950-52 


Province 1950 1951 1952 

bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Al bertate ——Gacherin one ses oe aetna creer ete eeetata teeter tens 10, 481,002 2,802,125 2,004, 346 
elt Ce Se hare tes ler ca mer Pregame ay ef oe Ae A 10,040,785 11,105,921 14,049, 411 
Gas kaALChe WAN Lunas se caret erent crtas einieter ster eaters etter 2,089, 487 9,782,698 11,164, 892 
Manitobacw. mas runkessocmencioee Sees eiisiers oe err 1,100, 602 19,088,726 27,630,314 
Ontario’ ST aTa eit ete eee Cae EL oe ON OE oats —_ — 3,093,944 
Quebec SEC PUT IC? sts ek eee, as BRE ae eae me inoa a 26,991,972 45,645, 037 49 852,761 
Net Delivered —_Trunli tig ie elo or ele ce eee 40 222,846 85,622,382 105, 791,322 
Totals eG. WOR aoe watts a ae 50,704,848 88,424, 507 107,795, 668 


1 Includes natural gasoline. 
to 949,470 bbl. in 1950, 14,525,755 bbl. in 1951, and 21,520,764 bbl. in 1952. 


2 Including deliveries to U.S. pipelines at Gretna, Man. amounting 
3 Products of refineries. 


2.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline, by Month in which Shipments Terminated or 
were Transferred to Other Carriers, 1951 and 1952 


1951 
Month —— 
Gathering Trunk 
bbl. bbl. 
Janiary ch Eas Seo Ri ee 209, 140 5, 808, 354 
HebruaAny soiree te ee yet eral reer 255, 669 5,333, 853 
Marlin: othe dak aren eo conan as oan det eterna intots 214,919 5,239,498 
UN osall Bug et cd opesomiS Sooo War fo Oe soe a agp penis c 152,348 5, 896, 839 
May teen ten Sock te ec miei necrseLs aye 261,639 7,766,973 
Iles CMa, node arene crancrspiac or otine ociea bims che 270, 888 7,538,006 
Dita yz eapeeeacasotoses ey eben cer ies res Seon Pen E DR cones 268, 820 8,229,815 
PASIDNISG Ne Ga Paes SALE als tated tos eed torah 391, 624 8,235, 160 
September es. ca cactcmiiet = tes ee aeeke si eka oe 243 , 892 8,084,435 
OGCEOD SR a re hese rere rata, a suestedonenelagolel syenepeneraye omens 202, 607 8,537, 820 
INgenieoslerse awe Meret etd oo aes Fuchs ome bo 204 , 738 7,870, 201 
1 DY erssaell ors) am Suen eee eee ages CORSO O Oe See ode 125, 841 7,081,428 
Totals €5 cats Beg eas ah es 2,802,125 85, 622,382 
Grand’ Totals... 242204055. 2262 88, 424,507 


1952 
.| Gathering Trunk 

bbl. bbl. 
127,279 6,937,411 
150, 898 6,483,721 
125, 607 6,676,710 
113, 648 6,982,455 
120, 162 9,408, 182 
113, 800 9,036,456 
134,116 9,952,143 
120,376 10,081, 605 
173,080 9,322,098 
280, 672 10,567,070 
244, 838 9,794,425 
299, 875 10,549,046 

2,004,346 | 105,791,322 

107, 795, 668 


Employee and revenue data shown in Table 3 do not include statistics for two 
pipelines, Anglo Canadian Oils Limited and the Sarnia Products Pipe Line Division of 
Imperial Oil Limited, which are operated as departments of the oil companies 
and manned by employees who are on the regular payroll of those companies. 


3._Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1951 and 1952 


Item 


1951 


Barrels Handled—Daily Average— 


Gatherings.) fd eines eae ie ae oe yao hte ate tare rec eaiars bbl. 

A Watltl Ga trees Pee ch ONE De Cree Leer Ma emma Ces Ae Aceh E Ay 
Barrel miles. (trunk lines)... 42) phe. iylaos eee core e ene ne ee eee 000,000 
Average miles per barrel (trunk lines)............--. esse eee eee eeee No. 
INVerage EMPlOVees <<. des che ei lye sjemiee onueee le yan aren one oak oe neler - 
Salaries and wages.............-- Pe ee ens Myer. nee Seawee he $ 
Man hours worked by wage-earners (including overtime)........... No. 
Operating PE VENUES 6 ij2so-ni5:<)or4 1-5 ater! Hoiete aoinia Hie ple mash eign pine Aas 204 $ 


112,781 
272, 445 
23,615 


2,064, 050 
399, 668 
16, 471, 706 
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PART VII.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given in the 1934-35 
Year Book, p. 778. 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service.{—The function 
of the Telegraph and Telephone Section of the Department of Transport is to furnish 
wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where commercial 
companies do not enter into the field and where the population must receive adequate 
communication services in the public interest. These services include: telegraph and 
telephone services to scattered settlements along the coast of Cape Breton Island; 
cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, to 
Prince Edward Island and to a number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario as well as telephone 
lines on the latter; some lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; 
telegraph lines from Edmonton to the Athabasca and Peace River country in 
Alberta in addition to an extensive telephone system in the latter area; telegraph 
and telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver Island, B.C., and 
adjacent islands; service to fishing, lumbering and mining centres in the interior; 
and an overland telegraph and telephone line serving communities from Ashcroft, 
B.C., to Dawson, Y.T. 


As at Mar. 31, 1953, the Telegraph and Telephone Service comprised 6,995 
miles of pole line, 24,580 miles of wire, 224-5 nautical miles of submarine cable, 50 radio 
stations and 399 offices. The number of messages handled during the year was 
1,548,451, producing a gross revenue of $1,417,318 and a net revenue of $991,564. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 
The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive 
in the world and are operated under great climatic and geographical difficulties. 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph 
and telephone statistics. 

t Revised by G. C. W. Browne, Controller of Telecommunications, Telecommunications Division, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1943-52 


Nors.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1938 edition. 


Cable- 
: Net Pole- : grams Money 
Gross | Operating ; : Wire Em- Messages, 
BY: L ‘ Trans- 
car | Revenue Expenses iad ia Misa " Mileage} ployees! Offices Land? Mane see) fee 
grams’ 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ 
1943. . .|16, 955, 288)12, 942,108) 4,013,180} 52,414) 384,350] 8,330) 4,908/16,469,564/3,013,752| 7,677,080 
1944. . .|16,986, 491/14, 404,835} 2,581,656) 52,414) 387,677 8,050} 4, 834/16, 445, 450/2,324, 863) 8,242,926 
1945... ./18,016, 289)15, 062,231] 2,954,058] 52,447) 391,476 8,230} 4,804/17, 666, 904/2, 192,173] 8,006,128 
1946. . .|17,997,726}16,028, 900} 1,968,826] 52,523] 400,981 8,603) 4,707/18,441,841/1, 845,539} 9,247,100 
1947. . .|18,514,525|17,359,796| 1,154,729) 51,024) 401,803 8,711} 4,640)18, 987, 774\1, 613, 621/10, 988,591 
1948. . ./19, 422, 788)20, 292, 402/ Dr.869,614| 50,958] 405,640 9,093) 4,679)19,013, 468)1,579,679)11,512, 194 
1949... ./22, 256, 557/22, 062, 943 193,614} 52,535} 413,759 9,555} 5, 288/20,063,078/1, 642, 278/12, 469,348 
1950. . ./23, 922, 225/22, 545,625) 1,376,600} 51,999] 414,943 9,757| 5,277/20,477,775|1, 687, 721|12, 733, 989 
1951... |29, 128, 473/27, 807,547| 1,320,926] 53,580} 435,348] 10,611) 5,233/21,815, 837 1,785, 836) 16,955, 699 
1952. . .!33, 093, 843131, 617, 1561 1,476,687! 52,699! 437,581! 11,272| 5,256 21,614, 1961/1, 934, 433119, 514, 490 


1 Excludes commission operators. 
and the St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. } 
includes paid wireless messages to and from ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Atlantic Ocean. 


2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes 
3 Excludes messages relayed and 
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Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate submarine cables landing 
in Canada: Cable and Wireless Limited; the Commercial Cable Company; the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; and the French Telegraph Cable Company. 
These companies operate to stations in the United Kingdom, Ireland, the United 
States, Bermuda, Australia, New Zealand and St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 
The number of cables operating between connected stations and the length of cables 
are given in the following table. 


2.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1952 


Company and Station Cables Nautical 


Miles 
Oa a 
No. No. 
Cable and Wireless Limited— : 
Halifax, N.S. to Harbour Grace, N’f’ld. — Harbour Grace, N’f’ld. to Porth- 

Curnow. Bngland! Oh CesORses A REE LA Eee. tetera ols Bnet 1 2,917 
Halifax, N.S. to Horta, Azores—Horta, Azores to Porthcurnow, England....... 1 3,223 
Bamfield, B.C. to Sydney, Australia. . 0.0... 6c. cece eee cence cece n ener ee erees 1 7,837 
Bamfield, B.C. to Auckland, New Zealand............ see ee eee eee etree eees 1 6, 768 
Halifax, NiSito Bermuda, adr. cers cook cee ep es ites scans he meme memes 1 877 

Commercial Cable Company— 
Canso, N.S. to Port aux Basques, N’f’ld......... 1. eee cece nent e eect ence ees 1 200 
Canso, N.S. to Waterville, Ireland, via St. J ohn s A INMCIG: oe crraeie te cert steric eter 2 4,502 
Canso, N.S. to Far Rockaway, N.Y., U.S.A..........-. eee e epee eter tenes 38 2,891 
Canso, N.S. to Horta, Fayal, Azores—Horta, Azores to Waterville, Ireland..... 2 5, 873 
St. John’s, N’f’ld. to Waterville, Ireland.............. eee eee eee ences lh oaerdee 2 3,718 
St. John’s, N’f’ld. to Far Rockaway, N.Y., U.S.A....... 0. e eee e cece ence eees 2 2,594 

Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Tslandst.cecere np ere oes 2 396 
North Sydney, N.S. to Island Cove, N’Pld......... 0. se cece eee eee ene e ees Ae 634 
North Sydney, N.S. to Colinet, N’£’1d...... 0... cece eee eee renee eee neces 1 E325 
Canso, N.S. to Hammel, N.Y., U.S.A... sie cc cin gece ete cee es eee te este antinn 2 1,594 
Canso, N.S. to Duxbury, Mass., U.S.A... 0... cece eee cen ener n ener e renee 1 573 
Canso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. .......-.....+.0ssseeeeeeeeeees 1 254 
North Sydney, N.S. to Canso, N.8....... 00. e cece eee eee cette eee e ee eeees 2 253 
Hearts Content, N’f’ld. to Valentia, Ireland.............. see eee eee eee eee ence ees 4 7,505 
Hearts Content, N’f’ld. to Rantem Hut, N’fld....... cece cece eee eee eee ees 3 76 
Bay Roberts, N’f’ld. to Penzance, England.............-.eeeseeee eee eee neces 4 8,419 
Bay Roberts, N’f’ld. to Horta, Azores........ 0s eee cece eet ete e rete ee eeees 1 1,341 
Bay Roberts, N’f’ld. to Hammel, N.Y.... 1... 1s cece cece ee eee eee e eee e ee eees 2 2, (50 
Placentia, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...............-+++eeeseee- , 2 249 
Islands Cove Hut, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.............+.+++- 1 130 

French Telegraph Cable Company— 
Canso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands............sseseereeeeeeereeees 1 257 


Ne i ee ae 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief account of the early development of telephones in Canada is given in 
the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 781. 


Telephony in Canada to-day is moving ahead at a pace matching that of national 
progress generally. New devices, new systems and new services are being introduced 
to provide more and better communications. Operator dialing of long-distance 
calls is an important step towards faster and more accurate continent-wide telephone 
service. New equipment and methods fit into a long-range program to enable 
operators to dial calls straight through to distant telephones in Canada or the United 
States without the assistance of other operators along the route. 


One of the new devices playing an increasingly important role in this develop- 
ment is the transistor, a discovery of telephone research. This tiny and amazingly 
simple electronic amplifier, based on an entirely new principle, can perform effi- 
ciently many of the functions of the ordinary vacuum tube and do many other 
things besides. The transistor’s small size, low power consumption and expected 
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long life make it suitable for application to submarine cable, compact military 
electronic equipment, computers and other devices for which the vacuum tube is 
not as well suited. In telephony very wide applications of the transistor are in 
prospect to increase the speed, accuracy and economy of switching equipment. 


Telephone circuits to carry the growing volume of intercity traffic and to per- 
form special communications functions are being provided on a scale to equal the 
development of switching systems. Canada’s first microwave radio relay system, 
capable of carrying many simultaneous telephone conversations as well as television 
programs, was opened to service early in 1953, reaching from Toronto through 
Ottawa to Montreal. Extensions of this system are already being engineered and 
constructed further to improve long-distance telephone service and to extend the 
scope of television network broadcasting in Canada. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,904 telephone systems operating in 1951 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together with 
the system operated by the Federal Department of Transport and the National 
Parks of Canada, Department of Resources and Development. Also included 
were 22 municipal systems, the largest being operated by the Cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Of the 2,255 co-operative telephone companies, 
1,003 were in Saskatchewan, 816 were in Alberta and 207 in Nova Scotia. The 
largest among the 448 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1951 were 
the Bell Telephone Company and the British Columbia Telephone Company. 
Over 63 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 59 p.c. 
of the total number for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the period 1942-51, there was an increase 
of 1,485,991 in the number of telephones in use, representing an advance of 58 p.c. 
in telephones per 100 population. 


Of the 3,113,766 telephones in Canada in 1951, 2,004,665 or 64 p.c. were 
operated from automatic switchboards and the remainder from manual switch- 
boards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switchboards 
in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are rapidly displacing them in the 
other provinces. 


3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire and Telephones in Use, 1942-51 


Norse.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1938 edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- |Pole-Line| Mileage 
Year : : : : Per 100 
fons) | Mileage of Wire Business Rem Rural | me Total one 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
1942....) 3,192 | 217,958 | 6,014,596 | 463,827 | 867,307 | 266,176 30,465 || 1,627,775 | 14-0 — 
bane se 3,187 218, 702 6,057, 880 484,429 901, 228 275, 202 31,303 1,692, 162 14-3 
1944....] 3,174 220,161 6,108,070 504, 791 928,061 286,521 82,550 1,751, 923 14-6 
1945....) 3,151 222,435 6,333, 761 531, 697 983,074 300, 757 33, 266 1, 848, 794 15:3 
1946....| 3,114 228, 983 6,770, 137 585,982 | 1,079,769 826, 405 33, 962 2,026,118 16-5 
1947....| 3,056 232,054 7,285, 681 645,154 | 1,194,840 354,779 35, 824 2,230, 597 17-7 
1948....] 2,992 235,379 7,913,068 701,869 | 1,328,373 383, 227 38,399 2,451, 868 19-0 
1949....) 2,971 242,147 8,725,760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699, 612 19-9 
meayo0.....| 2,912 245, 443 9,488, 467 813,352 | 1,611,759 447,691 44,290 2,917,092 21-1 


1951... 2,904 249,638 | 10,330,751 | 864,015 | 1,735,355 | 467,171 47,225 | 3,113,766 | 22-2 
a me a eS SS Fee et eee ES ee eee 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbani- 
zation of the population because the number of telephones used for business purposes 
is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1951 


x i ee On ; as Soe Tele 
: Individua 2- an Rura xchanges an : c 
ai Terri. ry Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions feaye Total ae 100 
tory Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- Stations teen 
ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence es 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. || No. No. 
N’f’ld.. 3,967| 3,361 OT 8, 803 24 545) 4,160 1,397 266], 22,560) 6:2 
go best Ber 1,356 toc 236) 3,823 358] 3,814 1,290 383 70)| 12,153) 12-4 
IN: Sener 10,938} 25,928 905) 35,743 2,015} 19,645) 14,154 6, 294 1,319]| 116,941} 18-2 
N.B 6,806] 13,067 1,199] 25,744 1,761) 14,682) 11,110) 3,474 1,078] 78,921} 15:3 
Ques ise: 80,140] 105,790) 11,915) 310,766) 15,511 65,732} 141,674) 29,745] 18,800) 780,073 19-2 
Ontos 122,714] 169,692) 15,182) 535,101) 11,091 165,494) 222,832} 76,201] 18, 158)/1,836,465 29-1 
Man.. 16,767; 48,969 257| 37,968] 4,063} 23,058) 24,032 5,613 2,631] 163,358] 21-0 
Sask. . 17,904) 49,432 1 33| 3,608] 57,473} 11,669} 2,782 769|| 143,671) 17-3 
Alta.. 28,914) 72,210 155 1,023 1,558] 24,577| 25,658) 5,741 1,330) 161,166) 17-2 
B.Cae 36,060} 8,744 882| 137,422} 5,292} 46,799) 51,016) 9,193 2,804|| 298,212) 25-3 
Yukon 22 63 23 48; — — — 246} 2-7 
Totals. .| 325,588) 498,521) 30,832/1,096,011 45,304| 421,867) 507,595| 140,823 47, 225)|3,113,766 22.2 


Telephone Finances and Calls Serviced.—The steady increases in capitali- 
zation, revenue and expenditure, salaries and wages and number of employees of 
telephone companies over the ten years 1942-51 are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1942-51 


Norse.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1938 edition. 


. 


Year 


1 Includes salaries and wages charged to capital account. 


eoeee eee 


ee 


eves eeee 


seeeee 


oe 


Capitalization 


Capital 
Stock 


135,034,375 
136, 566, 967 
137,719, 691 
138, 680, 893 
158,430, 612 


183, 469,710 
194,465,399 
229, 208, 219 
274,088, 405 
286,003, 119 


Funded 
Debt 


165, 634, 194 
163,430,008 
161,307,878 
153, 934, 250 
156,099, 974 


171,810,793 
238, 762, 614 
280, 736, 941 
300, 765, 453 
360, 533, 546 


Cost of 
Property 
and 
Equipment 


401, 862,799 
418, 434,346 
454,214,793 


521, 183,575 
615, 941,540 
716,519,781 
806, 826, 198 
909, 581,399 


Gross 
Revenue 


101,082,353 
109, 899, 862 
120, 675,038 


134, 666, 857 
150, 533,349 
169, 113,048 
198, 823,483 
240, 762, 657 


Operating 
Expenses 


SS eS ES a aa ane an aE 


386, 164,071| 87,057, 252| 75, 221,887 
393, 230,035] 94,406,757) 81,894, 162 


87,739, 283 
96,417, 884 
105,750,974 


116, 623, 149 
131,570,434 
153,066, 308 
178,193, 661 
213,824,471 


Net 
Operating 
Revenue 


11, 835,365 
12,512,595 
13, 343,070 
13,481,978 
14,924,064 


18,043, 708 
18, 962,915 
16,046,740 
20, 629, 822 
26, 938, 186 


Salaries 


and 
Wages!,” 


31,580, 290 
33, 581, 699 
37, 261, 134 
41,830,117 
54, 147,432) 


66, 623, 983 
77,497,980 
90, 634,477 
102,093,078 
117, 677, 652 


Em- 


ployees? 


No. 


20,360 
20, 694 
21,978 
25,599 
33,170 


35,578 
38, 851 
42,326 
45,396 
47,387 


2 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
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6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Province, 1951 
Province : Cost of Salari 
Capital Property Gross Net ne ied 
ieritory Liability and Revenue | E*Penses | Income wie , | Employees 
Equipment ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
iS 24 Uc ae ae 4,137, 860 4,617,436 862, 469 752,390 110,079 362,192 267 
Te) A Oe ae 1,538,328 2,453, 706 596,010 558, 275 37,735 260, 092 168 
BRE so So og 21,547,213 | 29,702,715 6, 587, 268 5,966, 748 620, 520 3,361, 164 1, 757 
OS SA eee 19,930,391 | 25,712,337 5, 810, 057 5,086, 754 723, 303 2,567,169 1,273 
aan ee 407 , 251, 799?|236, 610,762 |166, 673, 0322149, 831,902?) 16,841,1302| 34,785,746 12, 837 
MDE ow che 55 11,086, 222 2/388, 303, 982 6,882,9912! 6,100, 1392 782,8522| 49,167,407 19, 220 
iT ere 38,898,117 | 55,257,033 9,182,564 8, 747, 226 435,338 6, 066, 661 2, 886 
“DS AS ae 48,675,405 | 47,520,792 | 10,305,004 8,303,075 2,001, 929 3,493, 8863 1, 5233 
JN JS Aare 29,592,355 | 42,636,063 | 11,613,153 7,899,744 3,713,409 5,185,001 1,966 
i548 ee eee 63,813,975 | 76,735,650 | 22,230,338 | 20,559,537 1,670,801 | 12,413,917 5, 487 
Ae 65,000 30, 923 19,771 18, 681 1,090 14,417 3 
Totals::2.... 646,536,665 | 909,581,399 | 240,762,657 | 213,824,471 | 26,938,186 | 117,677,652 47,387 


1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 
in both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 


systems. 


2 Statistics of the Bell Telephone Company 


3 Excludes wages and employees for rural 


Telephone Calls.—Table 7 is based on estimates made by systems operating 
Actual count of calls on days of normal 


almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. 
business was made and, after adjustment for incompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, 
etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance calls, in practically 
all cases, were those actually completed. 


7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per 
Capita, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1939 edition. 


Year 
TEE Pes 6 De 
TOA AE ie, 2, 
Cae 2, 
a 3, 
ae 3, 
BOAT GA asx 3, 
i, | 4, 
BOAO ee es cs 4, 
i 4, 
WAU so. 5, 


954, 644,000 
929, 446, 000 
955,975,000 
145,492,000 
484, 248, 000 


760,569, 000 
025, 342, 000 
454,024,000 
894,719,000 
146, 238,000 


Long- 
Distance 
Calls - 


No. 


44, 230,000 
50,348, 000 
56, 678, 000 
64,788,000 
74,757, 000 


82, 695,000 
91, 875,000 
105, 232,000 
117, 892,000 
127,406,000 


Total Average Calls per Telephone 
ane Calls 
is er Long- 
Capital Local Nye Berss Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

2,998, 874,000 257 1,815 27-2 1,842 
2,979,794, 000 253 7s! 29-8 1,761 
3,012, 653,000 252 1,687 32-4 1,719 
3,210, 280,000 266 1,701 35-0 1,736 
3,559, 005,000 290 1,720 36-9 Ton 
3, 843, 264,000 306 1, 686 37-1 1; 723 
4,117, 217,000 321 1,642 Bie 1,680 
4,559, 256,000 339 1,650 39-0 1,689 
5,012,611,000 366 1,678 40-4 1,718 
5, 273, 644,000 376 1, 653 40-9 1,694 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 129. 
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PART VIII.—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


In the 1945 Year Book, pp. 644-646, an outline is given of the development of 
administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. See also p. 784 of 
this volume. 


Section 1.—Administration* 


The administration and regulation of radio-communication in Canada is 
carried out by the Telecommunications Division of the Department of Transport. 
The radio activities of the Division may be summarized as follows: (1) the adminis- 
tration of national and international radio laws and regulations and of regional 
agreements, involving the issuance of radio licences, inspection of radio stations, 
certification of radio equipment, examination of operators, allocation and monitoring 
of frequencies, compilation and settling of international accounts for radio messages, 
investigation and suppression of inductive interference to radio reception; and 
(2) construction, maintenance and operation of radio-communication stations and 
of radio aids to marine and air navigation. 


National and international radio laws and regulations include: the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936, the Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations made thereunder; 
the International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed 
thereto; the Inter-American Radiocommunications Convention; the Inter-American 
Arrangement Concerning Radiocommunications; the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement; those Articles of the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion applicable to aeronautical radio requirements; the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, 
and Radio Regulations for Ship Stations issued thereunder, and that part of the 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable to radio require- 
ments for ships. 


Licensing and Operation.—lIn all branches of radio, basic control is exercised 
over the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, 
operating procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner in which radio 
stations are used. 


Under the Broadeasting Act, 1936, applications for licences to establish broad- 
casting stations, or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister of Transport 
before being dealt with by the Department of Transport. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation also controls the linking-up of stations that form networks 
and, in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With these exceptions, 
the control of broadeasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications 
Division of the Department of Transport. 


The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of 
interfering with one another over the entire North American region, particularly 
at night. A plan for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the 
least interference was evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Canada, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico and the 
United States and was embodied in the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement. 


* Revised in the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifica- 
tions can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection 
or change of frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna 
system must be approved by the Department of Transport and notification sent to 
the signatory countries of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
After the establishment or change is completed, proof of performance must be 
submitted to establish that the actual installation is in accordance with the 
approved plan. 


The allocation of high frequencies and their efficient utilization requires reason- 
ably accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere which 
vary with the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information is 
obtained from hourly measurements of the ionosphere made at some 70 points 
throughout the world and analysed by the United States Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D.C. The Canadian measurement stations are located at St. John’s, 
N’f'ld.; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island and Baker Lake, N.W.T.; Fort Chimo, 
Que.; Churchill, Headingley and The Pas, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; and Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Data from these stations are correlated by the Defence Research Board. 
Six frequency monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada 
- to check operating frequencies of all classes of radio stations to ensure that they 
do not depart from the assigned frequency by an amount greater than permitted 
by the international conventions. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, 
most passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or 
radiotelephone equipment, primarily for use in case of distress. Approval is given 
for each make and model of equipment that comes up to the required standard and, 
in addition, the ship station as a whole is inspected before the licence is issued and 
periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are subject to inspection before sailing 
from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with the requirements of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out. Standards 
are provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to ensure an airworthy 
installation. A certificate of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each 
type or model of aircraft radio equipment that has been demonstrated to meet the 
requirements. Only type-certificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled 
airlines, though other equipment, if inspected, is acceptable for other aircraft. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are 
covered by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Con- 
vention prescribes the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the 
Radio Act, 1938, provides that all operators, both commercial and amateur, must 
pass examinations to prove their ability to operate the respective classes of stations 
on which they are engaged. Competent operators are required on all classes of 
stations in order that the technical requirements prescribed under international 
agreement be closely adhered to and are particularly essential. in the case of ships 
and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 
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Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the 
Broadcasting Act, the use of electrical equipment that will produce harmful 
interference to broadcast reception is not permitted. The Telecommunications 
Division of the Department of Transport maintains 54 cars equipped for measuring 
and locating sources of interference to broadcast reception. In addition to locating 
the sources of interference, advice is given as to how it can be suppressed or elimin- 
ated. These cars operate from the permanent Radio Inspection Offices located in 
25 cities throughout Canada. 


1.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. No. 
Sources Investigated— 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines.............. 1,602 1,919 1,836 2,307 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus.............. 5, 499 5, 383 7,756 5, 022 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus...................-. 1,031 934 1,054 eal oe 
Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus................. 887 1,196 456 50 
Miscellaneous (external cross-modulation, etc.).............. — 2 2 4 
Totals: 23 coe 't ook eteis 2 PRPS CEOS ER RTs Ore 9,019 9,434 11,104 8,506 
Action Taken— 
Sources definitely reported cured... ....+<- +s sash ose ces 7,289 7,219 8,976 Tian Wiel 
Sourcesmotsrenortedscaned....-e sen eee ee eee cee restate 1,635 2,130 2,029 1,287 
Sources ha vine no ECONOMIC CUre. ..4 mee see esta ese ses 95 85 99 42 


Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control, 
in accordance with Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and under the 
authority of Section 23 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. Regulations 
require that radiation from such apparatus, which is liable to cause interference to 
radiocommunications, must be suppressed either by shielding or by replacing the 
apparatus with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport conducts 
type-tests on diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manu- 
facturers, and the types that fulfil the requirements of the Department are listed 
as non-interfering. The radiation from all such sources on communication fre- 
quencies must not exceed the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards 
Association. 


Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of 
international accounts are contained in the International Telecommunication 
Convention and Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and 
land stations and interstation messages handled by Departmental ships and land 
stations, radiotelegrams exchanged by foreign ships through Canadian coast stations, 
private commercial traffic via Departmental airway radio stations, and radio 
services rendered to aircraft of private airline companies by such stations. The 
volume of messages and words handled during the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, and 
the revenue therefrom, together with revenue from licence fees, examination fees, 
fines and forfeitures, rentals, etc., are given in Table 2. 
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2.—Messages Handled (including retransmissions) and Revenue Collected by the 
Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


Item : Messages Words Revenue 
ee No. No. $ 
Marine— 

TUSSER’ BPSTRSE RA YT 6 riled. RE maple SS Por es Bee Sc en ee eee 375, 559 11,328, 153 94, 864 
Cia 5 CNet iaeae ie 7 ie Ge pi meatieeter, il ieee lien, ine ere ae aes 58, 495 962, 853 28,762 
ee MCSE eo SSE RE Sneha eta ee Ce eS SRT hn cae edna 403, 011 11,898, 455 64,755 
Pinssonv avs (oUralice.on oe okies Senyee dee Gp sles. 3 169,118 10, 152, 927 5,881 
PeaniruT- TeVenuUue sc ee. Sees snes. ke bee ee eae eae — 5, 626 
Airways— 
Private, commercial and airline messages............... 27,263 
Radio service to airline companies.............0........ 4,367,054 92,340, 235 314, 859 
MMelephoOmeiser VICE an. Ares et ots ee Mother e leet TE PRE d 923 
Totals, Marine and Airways.................. 5,373,237 | 126,677,623 542,932 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency............... 1,385 
Hinestand torrertures under the Radio Act; 1938 #34 set. 2. See eee ee, 34, 295 
Licence Fees— 
EAP OUALE AS UA GEOULS tc tad ed ert eee ass ek eee ler UN ee Aa ee AE a ke ENE | toy tie 12,004 
ATRALCUL EXDETIINGN CAL SLRLIONS. acs of ant teR et te SR ne eee oe oe 17, 623 
Piive tele OMmmmMmercl alustatlOnso atic ttc Sh a weet aa be ee en ge cg ie 56, 447 
PMI CREO ML MICLCIA SCAG ONSS. Seer cts t= sie eet at cree e en, ee ee ee ee ee 8,580 
STEP IS UA DIOUS EL Ren rece eters Role oretage rossi AUPE REEL ARP od RD ARN Nets Bete? Cres, 33, 649 
etre ONES ete Pet i Shei y inte apoE Seis Sad ASE ARE FTG Ae Co hee 2,056 
Meso eCelDtis—— taAulovAVANUION React ee ee ea eh tah er SEM gee Lea 11,001 
PAD LCA IOUS SRA AE Se eee tre, ke TR a oe Soe Sete, EER) Cpe Seen oe 1,448 
He OMIEERSELSILCO oe. aise ete ae dans Succes i hang be Bete Ones SIAN Si GE SEE co aoe ne Se 6, 296 
Reliads:onepLevioust year s-expenaicures.. secs cs ariotiak | ANe like concdicteueic made b enone 7,064 
Rentals— 
NEAT CEC UAL LCUS tert tee ERA cictoe OR IE NSE ceca etic: ome fase Gen oR Oe bine SERN 133, 293 
Space =control slimes and VOW CL cron tn eh eae eed ae eee SA OHS 
PETANSTTISSLOUS INE DIT Vile@ea ener niet mene Reece ae oe Ae NE apg eae. hn! 401 
VETS CELI ATIOOUS ORR cee eee re ea eet ae ee ee ee OIE FEE Rye oo 2,854 
DUNey Sales aN SCL VICOS | ete ta Oe uence emesis Geo Lok ya ey, Spat yt aleinn toons TA Peay. btn 276 
NEisceltaneoush eee ee ere eae es Sea ee ahscocie sfetein nu. spn AHS sare ePanowted ieee cone 287 
Total; Other Radio Revenue... sca5 Bbc cs ccscts cancers SES e oe ee 361,172 
Grand: Total, Radio -Mevenwel ois. o.pwee nso sides cehere scores cesar gs 904,105 
Revenue from radio receiving and private broadcasting station licences, etc.2............... 5, 429, 386 
1 Applied to the operations of the Department of Transport. 2 Section 14 (1) of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Act, 1936, provides that ‘‘The Minister of Finance shall deposit, from time to time, in the 
Bank of Canada, or in a chartered bank to be designated by him, to the credit of the Corporation (a) the 
gross amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and 
private station broadcasting licences without deducting therefrom any costs of collection or administration’’. 


Table 3 shows the number of receiving station licences issued in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1953, in comparison with previous years. 


3.—Private Receiving Station Licences! Issued, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949-53 


Province or Territory 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

No. No. No. No. No. 
exe foundland cf sancti eon dos ste oe aes ss A Dieses 44, 483 48, 874 49,778 
Rerince Hdward Aslan os ess .ceccsiecucon s 11, 825 11,152 10, 862 1AR323 9,224 
STS yetal ote ae BONES Be eek me Rat Seg i 99,477 102,927 105,317 109, 422 104, 167 
Mewe OrunsWiGk...s-.cs) ao. es eee at ore eee 75, 559 76,581 74, 418 75,363 70, 284 
Rane ec a rt eee: Ler bee ee 567,257 616, 200 635, 002 659, 742 642, 709 
COSTE SECON See PO tet 704, 993 715, 290 708, 012 724, 892 716, 707 
NPC ae te ee ose eos 126,586 135, 582 125,371 137, 647 140, 965 
erica eG WAll-uir.d. aie eect tua en oer cee eaailyize 164,751 164,070 169, 842 173,583 
221, DPE rae ipl gS ea Re aI 134, 666 147,132 157,345 174,588 169, 646 
Rem Piste Olu Didier .06s oe sine cae vison eae 181, 821 186, 108 187, 142 194, 527 186, 423 
RATEOBGATIC. IN Wood's octet terd. Ret aes es 438 399 413 384 330 
MU ATAG DA Aon usec od eee hols 2,057,799 | 2,177,445 | 2,212,485 | 2,306,604 2,263,816 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 12,782 in 1949, 15,810 in 1950, 18,056 in 1951, 20,303 in 1952 
and 22,973 in 1953. See Table 4 for classification for 1953. 
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Section 2.—Total Radio Stations and Radio Services 


The total number of radio stations in operation in Canada and on ships and 
aircraft registered therein are shown by classes in Table 4. Of these stations, 519 
were operated by the Department of Transport. The Department of National 
Defence, in addition to stations established for military purposes, operated 11 
permanent stations and two summer stations, situated along the Mackenzie River 
and in Yukon Territory, on behalf of the Department of Resources and Development. 
The Department of Resources and Development operated 102 stations to provide 
communication and time-signal service for survey parties and for the protection and 
administration of National Parks. The Department of Public Works operated 
three stations, the Department of Agriculture five stations, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare 12 stations, the Department of National Revenue two 
stations, the Department of Citizenship and Immigration four stations, the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries five stations, the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
55 stations, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 812 stations, and the National 
Research Council 19 stations, 16 of which were experimental. 


Stations operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation numbered 80 
and those by private owners, 178. 


4.—Radio Stations in Operation, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Class No. Class No. 


Department of Transport Stations Department of Transport Stations 
—concluded 
@oastistationss-: cient oie 8 
Combined coast, and radiotelephone - Fan marker stations 13 
S StAtlOuswac wee ok oe eee ad ee ; pete Oi ar ome 2 
Gora binedetasioh tadiotelenhonemand Weather reporting stations.............. 5 
M.F. direction finding stations....... 10 A 
Combined coast, radiotelephone, M.F. Other Stations 
direction finding and radar stations... 1 
Combined coast, radiotelephone, and Shiprstations (ClassvAyena estes ae 3, 582 
frequency modulated radio relay sta- Ship stations (Class B—Receiving only). 21 
GIONS. Va ee re ee am 17|| Limited coast'stations....4ce. see teste 17 
Combined coast, radiotelephone and Aircrattistationsesie sie eee cee ane ee 1,314 
radiobeacon stations pneaeo. ate eee 2 || Public commercial stations.............. 332 
Radiobeacon stations..................: 32 || Private commercial stations............. 9,252 
Combined radiobeacon and radiotele- Municipal services stations.............. 252 
phonestations- ee eee ee heen 19 || Private commercial broadcasting sta- 
Combined radiobeacon and M.F. direc- tions— 
tiontimding stationse.c nee eeaeiee 2 Operated by the Canadian Broad- 
Radiotelephone stations................. 18 casting (Corporationass +. vs. dnieens 803 
Lighthouse radiotelephone stations...... 153 Operated by private owners........... 178 
Loranstationseee sore ene eee 3 || Technical or training schools............ 13 
Frequency modulated radio relay sta- Experimental stations.................+- 226 
GIONS tata deere nas eh ree eae: 7 || Commercial receiving stations.......... 377 
llonosplrereistationsaen cree eee ee 10 || Commercial receiving stations (special). . 174 
H.F. direction finding stations.......... 2 || Amateur experimental stations.......... 7,060 
ae at SUALIONS Wace eases toe 6 
ANC*Stationsey reece eT ieee ote eee 1 ; ; svi 
ai mee (ClasscA)i4 Ae ene 40 Private Radio Recelving Stations 
ircraftistations as. (Hos eee ee 24 ? 
Radio range stations... ..1.f0..02. +... ce6 391) Fee paid...... BRE SISNET | 2,240,843 
Combined radio range, radiotelegraph Free to the blind............ + 10,684 
and radiotelephone stations............ 531/ Free to hospitals and charit- 
Combined homing, radiotelephone and able institutions............. 102 
radiotelegraph stations................ 3 || Free to schools..... OE OI 12,031 
Field intensity stations.................. 4 || Free to crystal receivers...... 3 
Instrument landing installations......... 93 .|| Free to Federal Government. . 158 
Homing beacons# ae aun eet es oe ee 13 —_—_—_——} 2,263,816 
Combined aeronautical radiotelephone Fp 
and radiotelegraph stations........... 2 Total, All Stations................... 252809213 
1 Station location (‘‘Z’’) markers are installed at 91 radio range stations. 2 Two stations at Port 


Harrison, Que., and Coppermine, N.W.T., also perform restricted coast station service during the season 
of navigation, but since they are primarily weather-reporting stations they are shown under this heading 
only. 3 Includes 27 repeater stations and two television stations. 
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The foregoing classes are numerous and complicated by the fact that many of 
them perform closely related functions. Descriptions of the services provided by 
different types of government-operated stations are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 804-808. 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—By virtue 
of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act which came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1950 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42), the Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation was established to acquire, maintain and operate the external 
telecommunication facilities in Canada of Cable and Wireless Limited and the 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited. The Corporation consists of five Directors, 
one of whom is also the President and General Manager of the Corporation. 


By proclamation in the Canada Gazette of June 7, 1950, the said facilities of 
Cable and Wireless Limited and of the Canadian Marconi Company Limited were 
expropriated and since that date the Corporation has been successfully operating 
and maintaining these external telecommunication facilities in Canada. On May 1, 
1952, a final settlement was made with respect to the acquisition of the physical 
assets at a total cost of $3,143,781. These physical assets include Headquarters 
established at Montreal, Que., overseas cable stations at Bamfield, B.C., Halifax, 
N.S., and Harbour Grace, N’f’ld., and wireless transmitting and receiving stations 
at Drummondville and Yamachiche, Que., respectively. 


The purposes of the Corporation are:— 


(a) to establish, maintain and operate in Canada and elsewhere external telecom- 


munication services for the conduct of public communications; 


(6) to carry on the business of public communications by cable, radiotelegraph, radio- 
‘ telephone or any other means of telecommunication between Canada and any other 
place and between Newfoundland and any other part of Canada; 


(c) to make use of all developments in cable and radio transmission or reception for 
external telecommunication purposes as related to public communication services; 


(d) to conduct investigations and researches with the object of improving the efficiency 
of telecommunication services generally; and 


(e) to co-ordinate Canada’s external telecommunication services with the telecom- 
munication services of other parts of the Commonwealth. 


Commercial Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services.—The North-West 
Telephone Company operates a radiotelephone service between points in British 
Columbia not hitherto served by telephone communications. Under licences granted 
by the Department of Transport, the Company has established a number of perma- 
nent public commercial radiotelephone stations in that Province. These stations are 
authorized to provide communication to private commercial radiotelephone stations 
located at isolated points in the Province. This Company is also licensed to establish 
limited coast stations at Lulu Island, Powell River, Vancouver, N anaimo, Victoria, 
Harrison Lake, Parksville, Althorp Point, Alert Bay, Campbell River and Prince 
Rupert, B.C., to provide a ship-to-shore service. These stations, used in conjunction 
with the ordinary telephone exchange, provide a duplex-radiotelephone service 
to isolated points and to certain ships at sea, and also provide a limited amount of 
service to stations of the land mobile category. 


The North-West Telephone Company is also licensed to provide emergency 
radiotelephone communication at any point in British Columbia and to carry 
out tests with a view to extending the existing radiotelephone service throughout 
the Province. 
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In order to provide trans-river communication in the lower St. Lawrence 
area, the following companies operate stations in the Province of Quebec at La 
Malbaie, Tadoussac, Riviére du Loup, Rimouski, Matane, Montmagny, St. Antoine, 
Ile aux Grues, Cap Chat, Forestville, Trinity Bay, Baie Comeau, Clarke City, 
Gaspe Copper Mines, Mont Louis, Chicoutimi, and Tour a Pica: La Compagnie 
de Telephone de Charlevoix et Saguenay, La Compagnie de Telephone de Kamou- 
raska, the Quebee Telephone Corporation, Gulf of St. Lawrence Telephone Com- 
pany, and La Compagnie du Telephone Saguenay. 


The wire-line: facilities between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N.S., between 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and New Glasgow, N.S., and between Red Head, N.B., and 
Mount Hanley, N.S., are supplemented by radiotelephone links. The stations at 
Saint John and Red Head are operated by the New Brunswick Telephone Company 
and the station at Charlottetown is operated by the Island Telephone Company. 
Terminals at Digby, New Glasgow and Mount Hanley are operated by the Maritime 
Telegraph and Telephone Company. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada provides a land mobile terminal 
radiotelephone service at numerous points in Ontario and operates a microwave 
link between Toronto and Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., which carries television 
programs and is capable of providing many additional telephone circuits. Radio 
links are also maintained between Pelee Island and Leamington, Ont., and across 
the St. Lawrence between Sorel and Joliette, Que. | 


The Canadian National Railway Company operates an extensive radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone service in Newfoundland including links between Table Mountain, 
N’f’ld., Cape North, N.S., and New Waterford, N.S. This Company is also author- 
ized to provide a limited coast-station service at Port aux Basques, N’f'ld. 


The Avalon Telephone Company operates public commercial stations in New- 
foundland to supplement its wire lines and to provide telephonic communication 
with isolated communities. 


The Manitoba Telephone System operates radiotelephone links involving 
stations at the following points: Riverton, Manigotagan, Hecla Island, Gimli, 
Norway House, Bissett, Great Falls, The Pas, Snow Lake and Winnipeg, Man. 
In addition, the Manitoba Telephone System operates stations at Gimli, The Pas 
and Norway House, Man., to provide terminal service for ships operating on Lake 
Winnipeg. 


Norwesto Communications Limited operates a public commercial radio- 
telephone service consisting of stations located at Kenora, Red Lake, Ball Lake, 
Sioux Narrows, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Minaki and Redditt, which are used in 
conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonic communica- 
tion to privately owned stations at isolated points throughout the northwestern part 
of the Province of Ontario. 


The Red Lake Telephone Company operates a public commercial radio- 
telephone station at Madsen, Ont., to provide a connection between the local wire 
telephone system and the Norwesto Communications Limited network. 


The Okanagan Telephone Company operates a public radiotelephone service 
between Revelstoke and Arrowhead, B.C., and a public commercial terminal 
station at Kelowna to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations 
at isolated points in the Kelowna area. 
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Provincial Government Services.—Provincial authorities use radio services 
in many Departments. Table 5 shows the number of stations operated by the 
Provincial Governments. 


5.—Radiocommunication Stations Operated by Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Province Stations Province Stations 
No [ cf No. 
LY ET Le al a aa 9" || Manitoba....... SPD ant pas eee ee die 167 
INTE ESOC RIGHS 5 pas Caen ne ene df i Saskatchewan. alk siichuSen cee chee cde 487 
Pere Ai GPT eeslioeepay | Brtiah Colmabias cass sh (abe 
EMMIS ORR har ce vein alan 8 Mie oped) Vile Oe Lb 943 otal doy WF liek fe 8 ache 2,767 


Other Radiocommunication Services.—Radiotelegraphy and radiotele- 
phony are used throughout Canada to provide means of maintaining contact with 
isolated points beyond the reach of the regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio 
to facilitate operations. This increase is noted in all categories of municipal services 
using radio as a medium of communication with vehicles, i.e., police, fire, engineering, 
hydro, etc. In addition, the trend toward expansion in the employment of radio 
for urban land mobile communication has continued and has shown no signs of 
abating. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline 
construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical have participated 
extensively in this increase. Public mobile radio relay message services (telephone 
answering service) have also been licensed to operate in a number of cities including 
Montreal, Toronto and Edmonton. | 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration 
and mineral development organizations have expanded their use of radio to a con- 
siderable degree; this expansion has occurred in both urban mobile and point-to- 
point radio fields. 


Commercial air-carrier organizations including those performing off-route 
charter services were licensed to operate 893 ground communications stations, 30 
navigational aids stations and 516 aircraft stations. A relatively large number of 
licences were also issued to individuals, manufacturers, mining and oil companies, 
etc., to authorize the operation of aircraft stations and associated ground stations 
in conjunction with normal business activities. 


A total of 1,083 ground stations and 1,314 aircraft stations were operated by 
commercial air-carrier organizations, individuals and business concerns during the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1953. 


Radio Aids to Navigation.—Marine Radio Stations.—Detailed information 
covering all marine radio aids to navigation is contained in the annual publication, 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. Copies of this publication and of supplemnentary 
Notices to Mariners issued in connection therewith may be obtained upon request 
from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Coast Radio Stations —The primary purpose of the coast radio station organi- 
zation is to provide radiocommunication facilities whereby any ship within 500 
miles of Canada’s coast may establish communication with shore. Twenty stations 
on the East Coast and Hudson Bay and Strait, seven stations on the Great Lakes 
and nine stations on the West Coast broadcast information daily to navigators 
at advertised hours. In addition, urgent information, such as hurricane warnings, 
is broadcast immediately upon receipt. 


Coast stations CFH Halifax and CKN Vancouver, operated jointly by the 
Department of Transport and the Royal Canadian Navy, participate in the British 
Commonwealth scheme for providing long-range communication with ships. 


Coast Radio Direction Finding Service—There are 14 coast radio direction 
finding stations in operation—eight on the East Coast, five on Hudson Bay and 
Strait, and one on the West Coast. These direction finding stations continue to 
enjoy an enviable reputation for efficiency and accuracy. During the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1953, 15,755 bearings were given without charge to ships and aircraft. 


Radio-beacon Service.—Radio beacons are established for the purpose of enabling 
any ship or aircraft equipped with a direction finder to determine its bearing or 
direction in relation to the radio-beacon station. There are 54 radio beacons in 
operation—29 on the East Coast, 16 on the Great Lakes, and 9 on the Pacific Coast. 


Generally speaking, in clear weather each station at advertised hours transmits 
its characteristic for three periods of one minute separated by silent intervals of 
two minutes. In foggy weather all stations operate continuously, maintaining a 
uniform time cycle of three minutes, each station transmitting in its proper sequence 
for one minute separated by silent intervals of two minutes. 


At Flat Point, N.S., Partridge Island, N.B., Red Islet, Cap des Rosiers, Bic- 
quette Island, Que., Caribou Island, Hope Island, Main Duck, Southeast Shoal, 
Cove Island, Burlington Bay, Michipicoten Harbour, Long Point, Port Weller, 
Ont., Amphitrite Point, Pachena Point and Point Atkinson, B.C., the radio-beacon 
sade are synchronized with the emissions of the fog alarms far distance finding 
at those points during foggy weather. 


In addition to the above radio-beacon facilities, ships equipped with direction 
finding apparatus may, upon request, obtain signals for the purpose of taking bear- 
ings from any of the coast stations. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 282 
such requests for signals were handled. 


Loran Stations.—Loran (long-range aid to navigation) is a system of position 
finding based on the difference in the time arrival of pulse type radio signals trans- 
mitted from a pair of stations. This time difference is measured on a Loran receiver 
and is used in conjunction with specially prepared charts or tables to establish a line 
of position. The intersection of two or more lines of position determined from 
two or more pairs of stations provides the required position. 


Medical Advice to Ships at Sea.—Ships at sea may obtain medical advice through 
any of the Department of Transport’s coast stations. Messages from ships in this 
connection are forwarded to the nearest medical officer of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare and the reply is transmitted to the ship. 


Assistance Rendered by Radio to Vessels in Emergency.—Government radio 
stations rendered assistance to 277 ships and aircraft reported in danger or distress, 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1953. 
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Aids to Air Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast 
to coast and from the United States border to the Arctic along the airways used by 
the many Canadian airlines, United States airlines flying over Canadian territory, 
and Canadian and United States military aircraft. To construct and maintain 
these many facilities, trained engineers and technicians are located at six district 
offices: Moncton, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Edmonton, 
Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. The large communication stations at Gander, N’f’ld., 
are under the administration of the Moncton office. 


Radio Ranges.—The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the 
Department of Transport is the radio range. These stations, located approximately 
every 100 miles along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means 
of audible signals. The signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining 
direction finding bearings from the aircraft. In addition, radiotelephone com- 
munications are provided between the ground and aircraft by means of which pilots 
may obtain weather and other information concerning the safety of flight. There 
are now 93 stations in operation. Work has commenced on the establishment of 
additional radio ranges to serve the airports at Terrace and N anaimo, B.C. 


Radio Beacons.—These stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use 
their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings to assist 
in the navigation of their aircraft. Sixteen of these stations are now in operation, 
new ones having been established at Embarras, Alta., and Laberge, Y.T. The 
radio beacons at Prince Albert and Embarras are equipped with radiotelephone 
facilities to provide communications to and from aircraft. Surveys have been 
completed for a beacon facility to be installed at Eon, Que., to replace the Mecantina 
radio range destroyed by fire in the summer of 1952. Additional radio beacons at 
Hope, Terrace, Kitimat, and Mill Bay in British Columbia, and at Beaverlodge, 
Sask., are in various stages of planning or construction. 


Fan Markers——These facilities, operating on very high frequencies, provide 
a pilot with an indication of when he is directly overhead. Normally, they are 
placed on an airway to inform the pilot when he may safely lose altitude after 
passing high terrain or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Eleven 
of these stations are now in operation. 


Station Location Markers.—These facilities are similar to fan markers except 
that the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive the same indication, 
irrespective of the direction of flight. They are installed at the same location as 
a radio range to enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, 
thus obtaining definite indication of position. Station location markers are installed 
at all radio range sites except Killaloe, Ont. 


Direction Finding Stations—A direction finding station for determining the 
bearing of aircraft from the station is in operation at Cape Harrison, N’f’ld. 


Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument Landing Systems provide radio 
signals which, when received by special radio equipment aboard aircraft, permit 
pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An 
installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance 
to the runway, a glide path transmitter providing slope guidance to the approach 
end of the runway, two marker transmitters providing distance indications from 
the runway at approximately four and one-half miles and 3,500 ft. from the runway, 
and a low-power radio beacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures 
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and lining up on the localizer course. The localizer and marker transmitters operate 
on very high frequencies, the glide path on ultra high frequencies and the compass 
locators on low and medium frequencies. Twenty-three instrument landing systems 
are now in operation, a new installation having been completed at Gander, N thd 
Construction work is continuing on installations at Patricia Bay and Vancouver, 
B.C., and at Sydney, N.S. The system under construction to serve Runway 26 at 
Patricia Bay airport will have a localizer differing from those normally used in that 
it is highly directive, having only a front course, and is so controlled that clear- 
ance indication is shown only out to nine degrees on either side of the centre 
of the on-course signal. When this system is commissioned, the Patricia Bay radio 
beacon will become the middle marker compass locator and the fan marker at the 
same location will become the middle marker. 


Aeronautical Communication Stations —To assist in providing the required 
communication between aircraft and the ground, 33 radio stations operating for 
the most part on high frequencies are located at strategic points across the country 
and into the Arctic. These stations provide communication to both domestic and 
international air carriers. The international communications stations at Vancouver, 
B.C., Montreal, Que., Moncton, N.B., and at Goose Bay and Gander, N’f’ld., 
form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. During 
1953 two new international stations, at Sydney and Yarmouth, N.S., were placed in 
operation to provide very high frequency coverage to many international airlines 
flying the Gander-New York route. The services provided by these international 
stations may be divided broadly into three classes: (1) communication facilities 
for Meteorological Services; (2) communication facilities for the Air Traffic Control 
Services; and (3) facilities for the benefit of the airline operating agencies to provide 
communication with their aircraft and between their despatch offices. 


Since Class 3 is provided solely for the convenience of the airline operating 
agencies, a system of charges has been introduced to recover from the airlines the 
cost of providing this portion of the service. The charge is $13 per aircraft per 
oceanic crossing. Revenue for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, was approximately 
$195,000. : 


Very High Frequency Communications —Owing ‘to the overcrowded conditions 
of the high frequency portion of the radio spectrum and to the fact that communica- 
tion in the very high frequency portion of the spectrum is relatively free from 
atmospheric interference, progress is being made in providing air-ground communica- 
tions on the latter frequencies. Very high frequency air-ground communication 
facilities are now provided at 75 range stations and all 21 airport control towers. 
Very high frequency equipment has been provided also in all control towers and in a 
large number of airport vehicles to facilitate direction to traffic on the airport 
surface. 


Weather Reporting Stations —Weather reporting stations are located at strategic 
points throughout the country from coast to coast and into the Far North. Reports 
from these stations enable meteorological personnel to forecast weather trends 
that are of great importance to both domestic and transoceanic flying operations. 
Some of these stations are located in remote areas with which radio is the only 
means of communication. At such points, radio stations are established to enable 
the weather reports to be rapidly forwarded to meteorological offices where the 
data are correlated. Four such communications stations are located at Dease 
Lake, B.C., Nitchequon and Indian House Lake, Que., and Coppermine, N.W.T. 
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Marine Communications—Two coast stations operating on both medium 
and high frequencies are maintained in conjunction with the aeronautical stations 
at Seven Islands, Que., and Goose Bay, N’f’ld., for the exchange of communications 
between ships and the shore. Communications are conducted by both radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone. Another station at Frobisher, N .W.T., provides radiotelephone 
facilities on high frequencies only. 


Improvements in Radio Aids to Air Navigation.—A decision was reached during 
1953 to equip the Montreal to Windsor airway with VHF omnidirectional ranges. 
This type of facility enables the pilot in the aircraft to select, at will, his desired 
course. These stations operate in the very high frequency band between the portion 
reserved for the ILS localizers and that portion used for very high frequency 
aeronautical communications. 


Specifications for the radio equipment have been prepared and put out for 
tender. A mobile omnidirectional range has been constructed so that sites for 
permanent installations can be flight-tested before they are approved. A contract 
has been let for a ground-controlled approach system for Gander airport. Pre- 
liminary work on the design of buildings, towers and underground cable system is 
under way. Site problems in connection with this installation are also under 
discussion. 


Negotiations were completed with the Civil Aeronautics Administration of 
the Government of the United States whereby they installed, in an aircraft owned 
by the Department of Transport, a radio installation capable of flight-testing 
VHF omnidirectional ranges, 1,000 megacycle distance-measuring equipment and 
instrument-landing systems. 


Wireline Services—The Airway Traffic Control interphone system was 
expanded to satisfy requirements stemming from an increasing volume of both 
civil and military air operations. Telecommunications Division teletype circuits 
were revised to facilitate the handling of air operational traffic. Additional local 
teletype, telephone and control-line facilities were engaged to meet new and increased 
requirements of the Branch. Major revisions to and repair of various government- 
owned control lines were undertaken. 


Other Communication Facilities —Public address systems were provided for 
Air Terminal Buildings and major revisions to several existing systems were under- 
taken. Co-ordination of various wireline service requirements was undertaken. 
Existing systems, such as pneumatic tube facilities, were analysed and evaluated. 


Establishment was initiated of a National Weatherfax System to be used for 
transmitting weather data in the form of maps by wire line to designated stations 
across the country. Equipment considered to best suit requirements was selected 
for this network. 


Section 3.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The history of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is given in the 1947 
Year Book, pp. 737-740. The Corporation operates under authority of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936, and is headed by a Board of 10 Governors, chosen to 
give representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada, and a 
full-time chairman. The Board determines and supervises policy but day-to-day 
operations and executive direction are the responsibility of the General Manager. 
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The organization of the CBC consists of the following divisions: Program, Inter- 
national Service, Engineering, Commercial, Press and Information, Broadcast 
Regulations, Station Relations, Personnel and Administration, and Treasury. 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the CBC is responsible for regu- 
lations controlling the establishment of networks and the proportion of time that 
may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The CBC neither exercises 
nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf censorship of any broad- 
cast program. The responsibility for seeing that the regulations are observed 
rests with the individual station management. 


Frequency Modulation.—The development of frequency modulation is 
given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 773. On Apr. 1, 1953, there were five CBC 
and 29 privately owned frequency modulation stations in operation. 


Television.—Television in Canada is being developed on the same basic 
principles that governed the establishment of the national radio system—a com- 
bination of public and private ownership and operation of transmitting stations, 
co-operating in extended program coverage over a vast area. 


The first two television transmitters and program production centres of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation began regular service at Montreal and Toronto 
in September 1952 (Stations CBFT and CBLT). Another station (CBOT) was 
opened in June 1953 at Ottawa and connected at once with the other stations 
by microwave relay, thus forming the first direct-connection television network in 
Canada. These three stations, situated in the most densely populated areas of 
Canada, cover more than 40 p.c. of the Canadian population. 


Other CBC television stations are planned for Vancouver, Winnipeg and Halifax. 
In a statement of policy on television development (Dec. 8, 1952) the Government 
announced that applications for licences to establish privately owned television 
stations would be accepted for areas not now served or those to be served, as listed 
above, by publicly owned CBC stations. The object is to provide television in 
as many different areas of Canada as possible as quickly as possible and, therefore, 
at the present time, two stations will not be licensed to serve the same area. 


At a meeting of the CBC Board of Governors in April 1953, the issue of licences 
for the operation of privately owned television stations at Sydney, N.S., Moncton, 
N.B., Quebec, Que., and at Hamilton, London, Windsor and Sudbury in Ontario 
was recommended to the Minister of Transport. 


The Government announced in February 1953 that the radio-listener licence 
fee of $2.50, established at the inception of the national broadcasting system, 
would be abolished and that there would be no licence fee to be paid by the owners 
of television sets. Instead, revenues of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
will come from statutory grants provided by the Federal Government, from the 
existing excise tax on radio and television sets and tubes and from the sale of adver- 
tising time. The income of privately owned commercial television stations will 
come exclusively from the sale of advertising time to sponsors. As in the case of 
radio, privately owned television stations will be provided with a certain number 
of hours of CBC programs each week, free of charge, and will benefit from a share 
of the income from commercial programs sold on a network basis. Until such time 
as extensive network facilities become available in Canada, distribution of programs 
will be made by kinescope recordings. 
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Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act, the CBC is required to review all applications for licences for new stations 
and applications for increases in power and for changes in frequency or location. 
Two considerations are involved: (1) non-interference with the present and pro- 
posed facilities of the CBC, and (2) that high-power transmission facilities, on both 
longwave and shortwave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these 
limitations, it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving 
every practical encouragement and assistance to local stations. 

The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion net- 
works serving English-language audiences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
the French network serving French-language listeners in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. The French network’s program service was extended to French- 
language stations in Western Canada during the summer of 1952, and the con- 
struction of a station at Moncton, N.B., which will carry the French network to 
listeners in that area, is planned. 

The Trans-Canada network is made up of 24 basic stations—11 CBC-owned 
and 13 privately owned. There are 16 supplementary stations, four of which are 
CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. The Dominion network consists of 31 basic 
stations of which 30 are privately owned. Seventeen supplementary privately 
owned stations receive Dominion network service. The French network has three 
basic CBC-owned stations, and 18 privately owned affiliated supplementary stations. 

In 1953, the CBC had 20 stations, eight of which had 50,000-watt transmitters. 
In order to present programs at suitable times and to give expression to varying 
interests in the six regions, CBC maintains regional offices and production facilities 
at St. John’s, N’f’ld., Halifax, N.S., Chicoutimi, Quebec City and Montreal, Que., 
Ottawa and Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, 
B.C. 


6.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Apr. 1, 1953 


Nortre.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


a 5 Fre- : . 
Station Location quency Power Station Location quency Power 
ke. watts k watts 
Trans-Canada Basic Network— Trans-Canada Supplementary— 

CBI* SVGNGy mec cnet 1OCOn eet O00 CBING se Stadonnstes tates 640 | 10,000 
CB ieia Lalitax a) ei. serene: 1,330 100°) CBY* Corner Brook......... 790 | 1,000 
CBA* Sackville yer. ae 1,070 | 50,000 CBG* Ganderes teense 1,450 250 
CHSJ Sab VOnNE eee es 1,150 | 5,000 |} CBT* Grand Haliste aces ce 1,350 | 1,000 
CHNBYEredericton.. 2... . se. 550 | 5,000] CKBW  Bridgewater.......... 1,000 | 1,000 
CBMs Montreal. o.:cccd . soa afe0 940 | 50,000 |} CJQC OuebeCaanccin jee 1,340 250 
CBO* Ottawarteuc sek. STO 000 CROC Atamilton 4 1,150 | 5,000 
@EWS Kingston... ..). 05.5.4 O60u SRO0ON CEL Oss Stahomass- secs: 680 | 1,000 
CBL* ALOTOntOMaen, «Nee: 740) 1505000 | @CHOK ~Saria.............-.. 1,070 1 
CHCH*S *North' Bay. soe. COON MeLACOONIT eC HAIRY bling hlonser- ope oe 590 | 1,000 
CJKL Kirkland Lake........ 560 | 5,000 }} CFGP Grande Prairie........ 1,050 1,000 
CORCE Sbimmins.=..00. i sees DSOT eo OO0MI MN CKUnING Nelson sen trees eke 1, 240 250 
CISSOM SUCDUTVit doen sa Seto 790 | 5,000 || CKPG Prince George........ 550 250 
CBE* Wil dSOtSe eee eee. 1,550 | 10,000 CRER* Prince, Rupert......... 1,240 250 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie...... 1,490 250 CJDC Dawson Creek........ 1,350 1,000 
CKPR Fort William.........- 580 1,000 CICA i dimontone secs. 930 | 5,000 
SO Viiewee SWANTIPCE 0... scone st 990" 50,0000 CKCK” “Resing. 5.2. 44..-.2.-- 620 | 5,000 
CBee Watrousies:.:. ..l2uenes 540} 50;000 ) CFAC . Calgary.............. 960 | 5,000 
Nes MAMOntON.« ccscc< sn 1,010 | 50,000 
CJOC Ihethbridgess scm. oe 1,220 | 5,000 |Dominion Basic Network— 
CFJC Kamiloopsinie ss. eee 910 | 1,000} CJCB Sy dneymdwacchinen ee 1,270 1 
Te) Vim KelO Wa. <cses.0ae Sacks GD | SOLO CUBUNIG)  Tebslhifee eo ouacecues 960 | 5,000 
CJAT raileen cee cee cat ties GLOM LS0000 | Ci Xx wAnticonisheesc. oo. ee 580 | 5,000 
@BUE OlVancouversis.. 22s.2.. 690 | 10,000 || CJLS Marmout hese wage 1,340 250 


15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 
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6.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Apr. 1, 1953—concluded 


Station Location caer ’ Power Station Location Ree Power 
ke. watts ke. watts 
Dominion Basic Network—concl. Dominion Supplementary 
CRC Ys Charlottetown seer 630 1 —concluded 
CROW ss Monctonwe ee ee 1, 220 5,000 CKRSEo eS Cornwallt ese eee 17-230 250 
CHB Cee SainQionns sane 930 | 5,000} CJBQ ‘Belleville. pe res 1,230 250 
CHNBeCampbelltonencsi: 950 T0002 CHC isa CChener ia tae eee 1, 490 ~ 250 
CIES esSherbrookess.ereee 1, 240 250 CJCS Strationdiaeewaee eee 1,240 250 
CHCiaaT Montrealers: ceecr net 600g 5: O0Oll CAVE Cee Brantiord: pene aaeer 1,380 | 1,000 
CKO Vem Ottawa. eee ete 1,310 1 CKCNEXS® Winghanoteeseecs ae a 920 1,000 
CHOW em brokers. a: 1,350 1,000 CFOS Owen Sound... eu 1,470 1,000 
CHE: iBrockvillensesemeta ae 1,450 250 CRM W say indsone ates ae 800 | 50,000 
CHES) Beterborouch=sa--. oe 1,430 1,000 CKRD yRediDeerizr shee oslaigi2a0 250 
eae For S BER eh crite oo 50, oe 
Ondonnererr. ae, tm 98 iy . 
CRCOns Chathamayas sg) te S20 adc Gane ce Neen neg 
CBJ @lnicoutimin. se. see 1,580 | 10,000 
CRRA PorteArtnurer se 1, 230 250 * 
CBV Quebecatae wee eee 980 | 1,000 
CJRL Kenoraiene eee 15220) eel O00 CBF* WWontren! 690 | 50/000 
CHRCE aWanntpereras aerate se 630 | 5,000 eich gg Ore Cite J Cert : 
CKX IBrandonmersnnte sere: 1, 150 1,000 
CIGEXaY OR Kon wera aan oor 940 | 1,000 ||French Supplementary— 
CKBI Princesa lbertaease tees 900 5,000 CHNGC WNew Carlislesi ee: a 610 5,000 
CFQC Saskatoon een cents 600 5,000 CJEM Hdmundstons... 0. ee 1,380 1,000 
CHABT) Moose Jawsteisaec. sete 800 | 5,000} CJBR Ramousieies: ae see 900 | 5,000 
CICRIM? SReginaners5 2 setae 980 | 5,000 |) CHLT  Sherbrooke........... 900 1,000 
CEH RING ELGTnonvoneee nen awe 1, 260 5,000 CHGB Ste. Anne de la 
GHC ING Calearyae. usc ee 1,060 | 10,000 Rocabicresese. pee 1,350 ap .2 
CHWK, =Chilliwackeiss.4. 452 1270. |e OOOH CACC Hy Sabu ee eee eer ere 970 | 1,000 
CIOR Wancouvieine ese 600 | 5,000 || CJFP Riviére du Loup...... 1, 400 250 
CJVI Wictorianie res as tec GOOu| 1 O00F a CIGV DD Be Vialicy Orsay eeiee eerie 1,230 250 
CEA D SAnios.acestaeeen. eae 1,340 250 
Dominion Supplementary— CEGRING eROUYNe case ereeon eee 1,400 250 
CHM Elamaltoneig. nmeeese 900 5,000 @CIRLSS iluaiSartesrun sense 1,240 250 
CKEB TE St) Cathariness.(74.-75- 620 1,000 CKLD Thetford Mines....... 1, 230 250 
CHORD (Orla aden sree 12957050008 CEC Ieee aia imitn staeer, reer 580 | 1,000 
CHINO Pe Sud bury eee eee VT A400 Pa 000 |e CKSBS eStoBonilaces...-6s5.: 1,250 | 1,000 
CHATS eMedicinetHat ee 12700 pet 0001 eC Eh As er dimontons oe eee. 680 | 5,000 
CJIB Viernoneu me teen aes 940 1000, “GEN Sise Saskatoon: esceee ese 1,170 1,000 
CKFI Horteerancesseee te 800 1,000 CFRG  Gravelbourg.......... 1, 230 250 
CNCWeOuebeco serrate 1,280 1,000 CHINO Sudburyeesueceens ee 1,440 1,000 
15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts 


at night. 


CBC International Service (Shortwave).—The International Service, 
inaugurated on Feb. 25, 1945, is operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian 
Government. Its aim is to tell the people of other countries about Canadian life 
and thought and to help unify the western world in the defence of freedom. 


The International Service, now in its ninth year of operation, has grown to 
meet the requirements of Canada’s expanding interest and influence abroad. The 
two 50,000-watt transmitters at Sackville, N.B., are linked by approximately 600 
miles of land lines with studio and program headquarters in the Radio Canada 
Building, Montreal, Que., from which programs are broadcast daily in English, 
French, German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian and Polish. With technical facil- 
ities transmitting a signal unequalled in Europe by any other from the North 
American Continent, the International Service has succeeded in reaching increas- 
ingly large audiences in Europe, Central and South America, the Caribbean and 
the South Pacific area. 


More than 200,000 letters have been received from listeners in all parts of the 
world attesting to the strength of the International Service signal and to a wide 
interest in Canada and Canadian programs. Many listeners request specific 
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information on a variety of topics ranging from trade conditions to social and 
educational matters. These inquiries are answered by the language sections or 
referred to the government department directly concerned. Reception reports 
are also verified. 


In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs more than 15 hours daily, 
the International Service has developed a liaison with broadcasting organizations 
in other countries so that an increasing number of programs are relayed over national 
networks, thus reaching an even wider audience. Each week the Voice of Canada 
broadcasts programs to the Canadian Armed Forces in Europe and Korea and 
provides, as well, special programs on tape for Canadian Forces at sea. 


Each month, 120,000 illustrated program booklets designed for audiences in 
Europe and in Latin America are sent to listeners, upon request, by the International 
Service. These booklets contain broadcast schedules and program details in various 
languages. 


Domestic Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 75,797 
programs representing 24,926 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC 
Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours, 
78-7 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public-service programs and the 
remainder to commercial presentations. Of the total broadcasting hours in 1952-53, 
66 p.c. was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network released 
more than 11 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 


The CBC originated and produced 82-7 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of 
the remainder, 2-6 p.c. came from private stations and 14-7 p.c. were exchange 
programs from the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various 
categories of light music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed 
in order by drama and feature, news, classical music, talks, variety, agriculture 
programs, women’s programs, semi-classical music, educational broadcasts, children’s 
programs, religious periods, dance music, sports programs, old-time music, symphony 
music, band music, sacred music, prose and poetry, and opera. Table 7 shows 
the proportion of time devoted to sustaining programs as compared with commercial] 
programs and analyses those made up of music as compared with the spoken word. 


7.—Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


Nors.— Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular items. 


Sustaining Commercial 

Class of Program JENG- AG: 
Programs Time of Total Programs Time of Total 

Hours Hours 

No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. mins. 
Musical 
Oneram mre kite. 35. 40 36°45 0-19 20 62-00 1-17 
SWAT PNONY 2 ei hak sete 276 277-05 1-41 52 51-00 0-96 
Sregeto GRE aN eh 477 188-25 0-96 16 4-30 0-08 
CURIS CEN et 5, SEN ea eer 3,379 2,145-35 10-94 5 2-30 0-05 
Semi-classical.............. 1, 859 794-45 4-05 91 24-40 0-46 
Wetereb yet), Be Sele at. soc ese 492 224-05 1-14 2,715 1,136: 15 21-37 
LAV en gel ae ee ae 15,494 5,783-40 29-50 1,476 386-30 7-27 
IBHECE Ponda caked 1,370 617-15 3°15 —— — —- 

POM SIS hs 84h sje ics cc yaisne ss 1,045 340-30 1-74 PRM 70:55 1-33 
ALIN Leics nea heer ae Sele Deeb alae gd 597 202-40 1-03 95 23°45 0-45 
Totals, Musical........ 25,5029 10,610- 45 54-11 4,707 1,762-05 33-14 
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7.—Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953—concluded 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program Ric: eG 
Programs Time of Total Programs Time of Total 
Hours Hours 
No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. mins. 
Oral 

Drama and feature.......... ibs Lib 699-00 3-56 8, 655 2,473:°05 46-51 
Broseand'poetryecs. ene cee. 147 55-30 0-28 44] 110°15 2-07 
Talks—informative......... 4,781 1,517-45 7-74 737 221-45 4-17 

Educational aera eee eee 2,135 772-10 8-94 - — — 

News commentary......... 833 181-40 0-93 — — — 

Newsieventan-s. Sisecsienesan 311 84-55 0-43 — — — 
News résumessene eines aac 13,459 2,192-15 11-18 619 213-30 4-02 

Aoricurburessssta teen one 3,006 1,169°45 5°97 _— — _—- 
Spouts events erm monee ie 65 48-50 0-25 146 193-35 3-64 
Sports résumés............. 1,660 361:55 1-85 43 10-45 0-20 
Womens >. Are tae mine 2,161 654-15 3°34 865 217-45 4-09 
C@huildrenisy. see eas 1,946 576-10 2°94 310 114-45 2-16 

Religious: . ees. sesnes 2,557 666-30 3-40 — — — 

Stock-market quotations.... 67 16:35 0-08 — — — 
Totals, Oral............ 34,245 8,997-15 45-89 11,816 3,555°25 66-86 
Grand Totals.......... 59,274 19,608 -00 100-00 16,5238 55017°30 100-00 
ivertalenti.. smut ncsr une 34,210 9539-55 49-65 10,360 3,450-05 64-88 
Recording Wee ees aoe 16,489 6,550: 20 33°41 544 119-30 2°25 
Delayed sian seer epee 8, 625 3,517°45 17-94 5,619 1,747-55 32-87 


Finances of the CBC.—-A net surplus of $376,360 was recorded for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1953, after providing for depreciation and obsolescence. The 
Sound Broadcasting Service realized an operating surplus of $2,939,479 for the year, 
while the Television Service sustained an operating loss of $2,563,119. 


Income of the Sound Broadcasting Service included the statutory grant, radio 
licence fees, commercial broadcasting, interest on investments and miscellaneous 
revenues. Except for earned revenues of $585,497, the Television Service was 
financed by loans. A third loan in the amount of $2,000,000 for the Television 
Service was authorized under Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1952, and is to be amortized 
by 30 semi-annual instalments commencing Jan. 1, 1958. 


Capital expenditure for the Sound Broadcasting Service amounted to $712,219, 
the main expenditure being for the Carman and Lulu Island transmitters and the 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg studios. Fixed assets costing $239,947 were 
written off, the principal item being the Verchéres transmitter which was destroyed 
by fire. The Television Service had expenditures of $1,875,935 on capital account. 
The major portion of these expenditures were required to complete the television 
production centres at Montreal and Toronto. 


The CBC operates the International Service on behalf of the Government of 
Canada and all maintenance and operational costs are borne by the Government. 
These costs are not considered as chargeable to the CBC because the annual 
statutory grant and the revenue from licence fees are used only to serve listeners 
within Canada. Gross operating expenditure in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 
exceeded 1952 expenditure by $103,159. The value of Crown assets in the custody 
of the Corporation increased $85,466 during the year after write-offs amounting 
to $6,373. 
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8.—Income and Expenditure of the CBC, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


Income and Expenditure Sound Television Total 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Income 

Ba PON VER TAN tinea. rok com iy is whansincenehytuncns 6,250,000 | 37-39 — — 6,250,000 | 36-13 
Hee eNES LCOS Ge Mc iclkte Gecdecre amo cen 5,725,000 | 34-25 — — 5,725,000 | 33-09 
Commercial broadcasting..:............ 2,513,715 15-04 518, 380 88-54 8,032,095 17-52 
PISCE ATOUIS hr tae rc cccla) ic 0 Mis: srebiere 8 occ 187, 808 1-12 67,117 11-46 254,925 1-47 
International Service................00.. 2,040,716 | 12-20 — — 2,040,716 | 11-79 

Totals, Net Income.............. 16,717,239 | 100-00 585,497 | 100-00 || 17,302,736 | 100-00 

nr Expenditure 

PAROPTAINS 5 GIts toe. Silo aT heeds. one 6,473,965 | 46-99 1,854,590 | 58-90 || 8,328,555 | 49-20 
PRIN QUMORT IN e cha Ns ase Ue 2,236, 490 16-23 667,940 | 21-21 2,904, 430 17-16 
SH UIOUMELWVOLKS ta! tincece seek bee eee. 1,481, 449 10-39 VS 0-35 1,442, 564 8-52 
PMC MRINISEPA TI ONEM at cer toies ee 2k ees eee 690, 293 5-01 9,677 0-31 699,970 4-14 
IETessand InfOrmMavion. vases. wate ose. 348, 339 2-53 22, 246 0-71 370,585 2-19 
omimercialetes te. han 248, 864 1-81 19,548 0-62 268, 412 1-59 
MHcerestion lOaus se iat cron. ee. 94,063 0-68 195, 438 6-21 289,501 1-71 
HD EPLeciation #7 ease. Soe ooh 445,245 3°23 233, 732 7-42 678,977 4-01 
Supervision (allocated to television)....] —134,330 | —0-97 134,330 4.27 — — 
ingernationall Servicenics.ca. sacceeucce. 1,943,382 14-10 — — 1,943,382 11-48 

Totals, Expenditure............. 13,777,760 | 100-00 | 3,148,616 | 100-00 || 16,926,376 | 100-00 


| | | | ES 


Operating surplus or deficit, as compared 
"LIISA AS a Ne 2,939,479 oe —2, 563,119 ste 376, 360 


Music and Drama.—Music and drama are two of the chief items in the CBC 
schedules. Music makes up about 50 p.c. of the network programs, while those 
in the. ‘drama and feature’ category take up the largest percentage of time among 
spoken-word programs. High-quality programs of both types are heard frequently 
at good listening hours. Apart from regular broadcasts by Canadian symphony 
orchestras, the Metropolitan Opera and similar programs, much fine music is 
presented on CBC Wednesday Night—an evening of serious programming on the 
Trans-Canada network—and on Monday evenings by the recently formed CBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Chamber music by various groups, as well as choral music 
originating in many Canadian points and recitals by Canadian artists and those 
of international reputation, are important features of the music schedules. Pro- 
ductions by the CBC Opera Company (which in the 1952-53 season included J1 
Trovatore, School for Fathers, The Prisoner, Gianni Schicchi, Carmen, The Rake’s 
Progress and Falstaff) and by the CBC Light Opera Company (which has presented 
many of the world’s favourite musical comedies and Gilbert and Sullivan operettas) 
are heard throughout the season. j 


During an average year more than 1,000 plays are produced by the CBC 
for its radio networks. Chief among these are the annual Stage series broadcast 
Sundays to a national audience, and the longer dramas on CBC Wednesday Night. 
In this category, plays have ranged from adaptations of the humorous stories of 
Stephen Leacock to two-hour performances of Shakespearean plays. CBC Wednes- 
day Night has also introduced the radio anthology, an evening of prose, poetry, 
drama and music woven about a central theme. 


Lighter fare is broadcast from production points across Canada and includes 
a high percentage of works by Canadian writers, both English and French. A 
highlight of French network drama productions during the 1952-53 season was 
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the performance of 20 original one-hour plays by Canadians—the three prize- 
winners and the next best entries in the previous season’s play-writing competition— 
under the title Le Thédtre du Grand Prix. Le Thédtre de Radio-Canada presented a 
series of 22 adaptations of plays by Moliére, Beaumarchais, Shakespeare, Pirandello 
and others, as well as original plays by Canadian authors. Fifty plays, all by 
Canadians, appeared under the title Nouveautés dramatiques. 


Section 4.—Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations* 


Privately owned (non-government) broadcasting stations began operations 
during the early 1920’s, about 12 years before any other broadcasting service was 
available in Canada. By 1929, 65 of these stations, operating mainly in non- 
metropolitan areas, provided regular broadcasting service to Canadian com- 
munities. In 1953, such stations numbered 139, with a total wattage of 382,750 in 
daytime and 354,900 at night. Operating in conjunction with AM stations are 
29 FM stations with combined power of 50,045 watts. In addition, there are 
eight shortwave stations operating in conjunction with AM stations, having a 
combined wattage of 6,685. 


Generally, the privately owned stations are limited in power to 5,000 watts, 
many operating at 1,000 watts and some at 250 watts. Two non-government 
stations (CFRB Toronto and CKLW Windsor) have, since 1948, operated at 
50,000 watts. Privately owned stations serve, primarily, the localities in which 
they are situated, the nature of the ‘“community”’ served varying with circumstances. 
Many such stations are located in relatively small urban centres. Here, however, 
they serve not only the urban centre population but a larger population located in 
surrounding rural areas. Others serve medium-sized and metropolitan cities and, in 
addition, the population of cities or towns adjacent to the centre in which the 
station is located together with rural audiences in districts between or beyond the 
urban areas. 


Privately owned stations have a combined capital investment currently esti- 
mated at approximately $30,000,000, employ more than 3,800 persons, and disburse 
in salaries and wages an estimated $10,000,000 annually. Revenue is obtained 
entirely from commercial advertising and these stations receive no part of the 
special 15-p.c. excise tax charged against the purchase of receivers and parts. The 
privately owned stations are required to pay transmitter licence fees to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; these totalled approximately $187,000 in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1952. 


Recent years have shown a marked increase in the interest taken in broad- 
casting at commercial, political and legal levels, since it has become more generally 
recognized that broadcasting is a form of publication and a basic means of mass 
communication in North America. A review of this development may be found in 
Minute Book No. 5 of the 1951 Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, Nov. 28, 
1951, and in Minute Book No. 9 of the 1953 Special Committee, Apr. 29, 1953. 


According to figures submitted to the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in April 1950, the privately owned stations 
showed a net profit of 9 p.c. in 1948, figured as a percentage of capital, as against 
7 p.c. in 1947 and 8 p.c. in 1946. The 1948 profit, as a percentage of operating 


* Revised by T. J. Allard, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Ottawa. 
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revenue, was 10 p.c. as against 8 p.c. in 1947 and 10 p.c. in 1946. These figures are 
based on reports obtained by the Department of Transport from 109 stations in 1948, 
108 stations in 1947, and 88 stations in 1946. Thus, the average net profit per station 
was $12,516 in 1948, $8,597 in 1947 and $11,228 in 1946. Of the 109 stations report- 
ing in 1948, 79 showed an aggregate surplus and the remainder an aggregate loss. 
While no official compilations have been prepared since that time, unofficial estimates 
indicate that the 1953 position was relatively the same in terms of percentages. 


Administration.—The non-government stations operate under the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act which is administered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and under regulations made by the CBC, in addition to the Radio Act which is 
administered by the Department of Transport, and regulations made thereunder 
by that Department. Proof-of-performance statements showing that public service 
obligations have been fulfilled, together with financial statements, must be filed 
annually with the CBC in the former instance and the Department of Transport 
in the latter. Regulations limit the amount of advertising that may be carried in any 
spot announcement or program and the number of announcements that may be 
carried in any given period of time. Program schedules must be approved in advance 
by the CBC and food, drug and medicine continuity must be approved by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Licences of the privately owned stations, valid for three years, are granted 
by the Government of Canada upon recommendation of the Board of Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences recommended that the period be 
increased to five years and this recommendation is currently under review by 
Government authorities. The sale or transfer of any stock or shares held in any 
broadcasting station must be approved by the Government of Canada. 


Network Operations.—Network operation in Canada is at present restricted 
to the CBC in both AM and television fields. The CBC also has sole right, except 
in the case of four stations, to bring in commercial and other network programs 
from the United States. Many privately owned stations, however, serve as outlets— 
either basic or supplementary—for CBC network programs. On occasion, all 
stations are required to carry CBC or other programs. 


Television.—At the end of October 1953, there were nine non-government tele- 
vision stations licensed in Canada, located at: Regina, Sask.; Windsor, London, Sud- 
bury and Hamilton, Ont.; Rimouski and Quebec City, Que.; Saint John, N.B.; and 
Sydney, N.S. The same terms of licence and regulations applying to AM broad- 
casting apply also to telecasting, with the additional requirement that the television 
licensee must carry a minimum of 104 hours weekly of CBC-produced material. 
Government policy permits the licensing of one non-government station in any area 
in Canada other than Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
Halifax, these areas being reserved exclusively for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. On Mar. 30, 1953, the Government announced in the House of 
Commons that consideration was being given to licensing of two or more non- 
government stations in any area in Canada, including those areas presently reserved 
for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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PART IX.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation 
in 1867 by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service 
of Canada under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century 
prior to Confederation, postal services in the Canadian provinces had been con- 
trolled by the British Postmaster General and administered by his deputies. Under 
the French régime a courier service had been organized as early as 1703 between 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, while in 1734 a post road was constructed over 
the same route and post houses, complete with post horses and vehicles, were 
established for the use of travellers. In 1851, the control of their post offices was 
assumed by the different provinces of British North America and at Confederation, 
these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office. 


Functions.—The basic task of the Canadian Postal Service is the handling 
and transmission of postal matter—letters, parcels, newspapers, magazines, ete.— 
and in discharging this duty it maintains a wide variety of services—post offices 
and air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. 


This basic task involves many associated functions which include the sale 
of postage stamps and other articles of postage; the furnishing of information 
to the public respecting postage rates and other postal matters; the registration of 
letters and other articles of mail; the insuring of parcels; the acceptance of C.O.D. 
articles for mail and dispatch; the sorting, making up and dispatching of ordinary 
and registered mail to other offices; the sorting and delivery of incoming mail of 
all kinds; and the transaction of money-order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 


All functions of the Postal Service, as far as the public is concerned, are centred 
in the post offices, of which 12,254 were in operation at Mar. 31, 1953, as-against 
12,305 at the same date in 1952. Postage paid in 1952-53 by means of postage 
stamps amounted to $67,182,548 ($65,093,099 in 1952). Post office money orders 
are issued for any amount up to and including $100 at more than 7,000 post offices, 
for payment in Canada or in almost every country in the world. Orders payable 
in Canada only for amounts under $16 are issued at more than 4,000 additional 
post offices. Post Office Savings Banks are in operation in all parts of the country 
and, on Mar. 31, 1953, had total deposits of $39,322,229, an increase of $1,290,997 
over the $38,031,232 deposited in 1952. 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal business 
wherever the population warrants. The post office is a complete entity in rural 
districts and smaller urban centres. In the larger towns and cities there is a main 
post office and, if size of population calls for extra services, postal stations and sub- 
post offices are operated. lLetter-carrier delivery is given in 127 cities and towns 
by over 5,100 uniformed letter carriers. 


Postal stations are maintained on the same lines as the main post offices and 
perform full postal business, including general-delivery service and a_ post-office 
lock-box delivery as well as letter-carrier delivery service, accommodating the 
surrounding district. 


Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post 
Office to assist other Government Departments in the performance of certain tasks 
that include the sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of Gov- 
ernment annuity payments, the distribution of income-tax forms, Civil Service 
application forms and the display of Government posters. 
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Organization.—The Canada Post Office is divided into two parts: the Oper- 
ating Service and Headquarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized 
into five regions each under a Regional Director, who is the field representative of 
the Deputy Postmaster General. There are four Headquarters Branches, viz., 
Administration, Operations, Transportation and Financial, each under a Dirsgior 


Operating and secretarial features in the operating field affecting the post 
offices and local mail services in urban centres are taken care of by the local Post- 
master. District office functions relating to services in the district, and all inspec- 
tions and investigations, are under District, Post Office Inspectors situated at 
strategic centres across the country. : 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of 
Vancouver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly point of Canada), 


to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. 


Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily from east to west and 
constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, N’f’ld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected 
by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter and linking up 
with the United States air-mail system. Since July 1, 1948, all first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air-stage 
service provides the sole means of communication with the outside for many areas 
in the hinterland. There were approximately 29,500 miles of air-mail and air-stage 
routes in Canada in 1953 as compared with 24,000 miles in 1952. 


The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service which 
operates along about 40,000 miles of track and, in 1953, covered over 47,380,000 
of track mileage. The railway mail service employed a staff of 1,332 mail clerks 
in 1953. This staff prepares the mails for prompt delivery and dispatch while 
en route in the railway mail cars. Like its air-mail service, Canada’s railway mail 
service is one of the most extensive in the world. 


The rural mail delivery organization provides direct postal facilities to residents 
in the rural sections of the country: approximately 5,240 rural mail routes were in 
operation in 1953, involving about 120,950 route miles and serving 404,277 rural 
‘mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 
23 miles in length. About 4,700 side services were in operation in 1953 to transport 
mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and air ports, while 
3,050 stage services operated to convey mail to and from post offices not located on 
railway lines. In 1953, there were approximately 500 city mail services, transporting 
mails to and from post offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mails 
from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. In all, about 13,450 land mail 
service couriers are employed and travel in the neighbourhood of 50,000,000 miles 
annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract system, the contracts 
being awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender and competent to provide 
all the requisite equipment. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s 
economic development during the past ten years. From $55,477,159 in 1942, gross 
revenue has increased year by year to $129,388,365 by Mar. 31, 1953, an all-time 
high. 
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Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the numbers of post offices in operation together with 
revenue and expenditure for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Province or Territory 1950 1951 1952 1953 

No. No. No. No. 
Newtoundland? -rancectectecies e.. sclstae etek « setehever ie trite eno 553 573 592 605 
Prince Hd Wardvlsland join. dese «teu aaa ates oe ate oe ate 105 105 105 105 
INOW ACO terete terete atte Mere cle. oe cota trete tele iin ret ogeieaece Reh 1305 1,278 1,245 eaio 
ING WORDS WIC Kee se ee Ate cnet ae alts dete owiehe eee 909 874 837 834 
(Aliso, coun ke arad choan cae cdscagennddunddbae ses sor 2,560 2,545 2,530 2,515 
ONEATIO. ere reels eee ie STATS Ire ates enersisssusteye’ ope er ence 2,586 2,602 2,598 2,612 
Manito bash die cele ict erticet tis ors Setovaitle Biche cteletots, Scaretolnt.s 809 823 823 829 
Sackatehew alesse acto octets ieereis ea cree ele ei eta otterae atest 1,404 1,407 1,397 1,384 
Alberta irs Sac ocr. cmdcienis eine onto = caR ee eran 1,184 1,179 1,179 1,156 
British’ Coltimbiaiecce cc ee oe eens Se este o lenis tasters 952 958 955 955 
Nulkonkl crricon vice cei cis ccc icte mista eiciste nie eisieke 15 15 13 : 13 
INOreh West, L eLEltOnesarone. ie ctstriecitec a macros crest: 26 33} 31 31 
Cam aac scene iaaci mere toe ncaa tte saeco 12,418 12,390 12,305 12,254 


2.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1943 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1911 edition. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1950. 


a 
SSS 


Surplus (+) 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 

$ $ $ $ 
1944S PAL metab, setters Poet hc ees 73,004,399 61,070,919 48,485,009 +12,585,910 
1OAS Ae aT ee eos De, see diese stetrostes 79,533,903 66,071,815 54, 629, 281 +11, 442,534 
TOAG Sent hike ne cee eects crete 83, 763, 007 68, 635, 559 57,729, 646 +10, 905,913 
TOS Tey es AUB Bike esas oe aceon 86, 400, 951 72,986, 624 64, 213,050 +8,773,574 
LOA re Eas 3 Se mera inet eRe 91,613,618 77,770, 967 67, 943,476 +9,827,491 
ee os Ee ere A a Me Et Rhy OFS 95,957,469 80,618,401 77,642,621 +2,975,780 
TOS Oe ciss, ave setveccneocebartesdatore mis Ole ros aetee ie 101, 277,435 84,528, 655 82,639,741 +1, 888,914 
TOS ey >, POE REM EA tos tere 105, 545, 456 90,454, 678 91,781,466 —1,326, 788 
195 2 ctadikcks ere ierars eae onde eemeoe 122, 266, 675 104, 622, 208 97,973, 263 +6, 648,945 
WQS Sire. cecin cere e ead eis tae secre a 129, 388,365 112,024, 245 105,553,191 +6, 471,054 


1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other smaller items. 


2 Ex- 
cludes rental of service staff.and staff post offices. 


3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 
Norse.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. 


order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. 
post offices not separately listed. 


‘ Money 
Provincial totals of postal revenue include 


Province and Post Office 1952 1953 Province and Post Office 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland Newfoundland—concl. 

Botwoo dives sce enim ane ae 1 10% 131 Grand Falls | 21,419 25,305 
Buchanseee. veloc es 0s 04 bin] tee Os 604 ieee cai ee On eee Fee 4 : 
pe eee oe geek Watuariptny Kae cig wrens br rl Ys 549,975 | 607,597 
Corner Brook... .0%)0..0. 66, 231 11 F883 Wabanate yim k cee ea 1 15,245 
Bade: PSS oe 28,999 36,092 tt ae. 2 | ee 
Goose Apert bOnice, °° | ~— 71? | Totals, Newfoundland | 1,109,669 | 1,263,414 

PAS Nea hirer erate ee ae 1 10, 677 ed 


1 Less than $10,000, 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 


Province and Post Office 


P. E. Island 


Charlottetown........... 
MOOTUHEUGS oor ne Se ace esc 
Summerside............. 


Antigonish 


PRIETO WIN so. vein ne vols 
MAPICIVEWALCE 0. cic cc. cule 
(RESO CER te een 
RBG AVLIS. © sci. tc ed oaks 
TUTE aie als Sai 
EA COCDNY oe seiioceice seven 
Mieclakerce rer peel Ds ne 4 
UES DOT Ue syeeces ty fs cst 
BCEUCSS 0.2 0 burc ais os acs ese 
IMEMIE VINO ls ich ce cian 
PGS TON OS Wai ere, cc acts 
HEIVEDDOOLL 2. cos ac bes eis 
JUSTE ENG OT ae Cee a 
PSEC OT betcha. ss cies wists dhe 
New Glasgow..........00. 
New Waterford.......... 
Worslt SY dnCYy.....c.. ees. 
ESHER OOEO: sth coven secs «ic oh 
MAG GOTE re eec e eeee ws vis 


‘Sips 00) Ee an: 
ECA DOM te te) kn ec cicls 
PRIMO eo hc wasn da acs, ete 


Mata te oe cals alc 


‘SVG Se gi eee 


Clog eh 


BALAN oe core hove. en's oa s 
Harvey Station.......... 
ba ee 


DESC Sve ge rn 
faasver Rock..,......... 
EMI ONIN... one's es 
iG, ANUTCWS...«.oc0s.000. 
MPN ACOLES.. 0... ++.5..!... 


1 Less than $10,000. 
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1952 
$ 
204, 871 


11,075 
67, 567 


409,447 


45,153 
56,918 
32,306 
22,049 
47,064 
290,145 
20,538 
11, 637 
1 


10, 088 
1, 225, 556 


1953 
$ 
212,805 


11,328 
70,335 


424, 442 


68, 406 


4,149,098 |) Hull 


47, 089 
59,936 
31, 466 
22,945 
52,218 
286, 565 
21,538 
11,727 
11,300 
1 


1, 225, 258 
35, 547 
10,476 
10,942 

711,109 
23, 485 
10,521 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—continued 


Province and Post Office 1952 
$ 

New Brunswick—concl. 

St. Stephen.............. 36,779 
SaGisvilloeceanmeme ccc en: 43,759 
SHOUIIG arte eee eect 10,677 
DISSE M Ant mee ie eee 31,230 
WOOGStOCIO: & betcae te te) 42,986 


Totals, New Brunswick] 3,283,426 


Quebec 

NGtony V aleves see ee ct 11,762 
AUMOB eee rate ce 40,518 
PADIS te = cee teat aaah 19,770 
TaN Gas Ke he sree tia oR wee bo 38,931 
(NSDESLOS eter etre cee PAE 
Aylmer Hast. 5....2....0- 11,274 
‘Bagotvalie ec cette. oe 16, 696 
Baie Omen sass esos 30, 437 
Baieysby eal lee. oe oe 11, 653 
Basilique Ste. Anne...... 50, 850 
Beauceville East......... 13, 831 
IBGATIDATNOIS=1 4. ee 26, 845 
IBECHORG es eee crate 18, 766 
iBerthierville.,...+). .<ss: 16, 467 
Bourlamaque............ 15, 694 
BVO wine Durie edi acces 10,977 
Buckineiain my. 2... 23,747 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 72,123 
(Cirambliynat tec aura 127351 
Chandler teas ae 15,527 
GHICOULIMI ee ed: 152.501 
Coaticook  oceeeren at: 26,104 
GWookshinesecncern cock 1 
Cowansvall@ nee ace nee 30,491 
Ian Viller meena neh oe 12,951 
IDOIDERN tees stom 26, 647 
Donnaconassoc.. esos 13,644 
Dorion-Vaudreuil........ 13,510 
Drummondville......... 131,248 
EIASteAN PUSH eaten ee cet: 13,362 
JEUSW aad ave N gC RNGS Soenig fens SA seer 28, 881 
Gardenvale.:............. 49,181 
Gaspe win sen evar ie. aed als 
Gatineau cat ore 20,710 
GTAN DVS. oe cee one 141,550 
Grand Mere nase eee cee 44,810 

COT rae a ol td oh AO Re, 139, 794 
FlUuntinedoOne cee eae: 23,191 
Tberyalleon ad cries: cae 17,374 
JOUELLOAN a none ee 84,146 
Jonquiére-Kenogami..... 75,001 
Knowlton tee 11,139 
(OVE AE Retanee Ga Ser Rati i manne 29,476 
Lachute Mills............ 11,556 
Lac Mégantic............ 28,761 
WACOM EG hee ees cra i220) 
Ws Mal alee. cces ace: 17, 247 
eaprairiens wee sees cree 10, 982 
au SAxl Gach t eee ete ee 27,244 
LAssomption..........++ 12,577 
ag es tea tees: 38, 446 
Lennoxville........ rere 27,195 

VASE ote ne eae ee rts 126, 850 
Loretteville.............. 13, 404 
Houiseville sw reese alc coe 15,900 
MALO Keine remem. cuit ae 44, 067 
IV aarti a. ch icencatete secre 22,592 
NManiwakivenrrmstttcn csc ae 22,158 
IMeTIGVAN Cor ce. tiles ben es 13,795 
Matanemsc st. cn cai te 37,316 


1953 
$ 


38, 812 
45, 226 
11,582 
31,547 
41,600 


3,330, 647 


12,172 
41,873 
19, 097 
43,081 
30,199 
10,778 
18,675 
32,622 
12,242 
40,738 
15, 689 
27,527 
17, 454 
17,037 
14,116 
11, 418 
24,160 
75,302 
12,997 
18,199 
167, 465 
25, 648 
10,036 
34,348 
13,013 
25,115 
13,159 
14, 652 
136, 067 
12,976 
29, 839 
81,576 
26,201 
22,595 
152, 090 
47, 042 
139, 933 
23,874 
18, 689 
89,318 
76,397 
11,611 
30, 498 
11,948 
30,792 
14, 048 
20,830 
11,577 
26, 867 
14,140. 
41,028 
28, 166 
131,651 
15,154 
15, 458 
48, 758 
24,508 
22,356 
15, 036 
39, 629 
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2.-Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—continued 


Province and Post Office 1952 1953 Province and Post Office 1952 1953 
$ $ : $ $ 
Quebec—concluded Ontario 

MontJolit, sneer s < 32,922 SA. OF Gn (eA ctonen 4 seen aee eer 21,063 22,342 
Montiluaunrietessrerei..: 24,190 27,758 rt es hae PE Ae 3) na 12,539 14, 706 
Montmagny. cee men ecinn: 38,780 AQPSO74 ||k AdiaXnie o> c.atateemeruae cate t 24,756 28,665 
Montmorency...........- 1 11,152 Ridershot Re acc cldse ets. 1 10,082 
Montreale .scceriaen ses < 15, 722: 772 116,719 623: })- Alexandria. : ccnp. gapce+* Ligh oe 16,101 
INetwilletetss seco tees ne 18,816 Oe SH Ulla A iS tONMty tents cciersreciets © Na Sh 15,986 
Newa@arlisles a. snmece: 13, 097 14 1 SaRA lmontetenccs « cxcrreres 15, 871 15,989 
INTCOLET ee eestor heats 29,274 49,438) |\eAmberst bungie. sare vane 29, 290 29,595 
INOrat dane: girth Rect st 65, 074 625290: |pAncasterwes fesse. esos 1 10, 497 
Parent) aw sbe here e ee eee 12,253 11,169) |SArnpriorent.. ones nere 33,007 35, 284 
Plessisville een cee enca ce 20,598 DIALS WeAtikokatiewrs serve smear 14,904 17,084 
Plessisville Station....... 14,188 13.696, Aurora teers see ce ete 30,015 36, 030 
IPORbEN red aekaieeeecoe er 14, 403 14,980 |} Aylmer West............ 40,743 39, 697 
Princeville. 2am eee ss ea 10, 218 JOVS74) eB ancroltew. eevee ae 15,179 16,335 
Quebeo ne eae weed enc 2,482,655 | 2,645, 036 Wi Barrie? Sa. cseew gs wees WAL, (BU 133, 624 
FawGonec weet ccie we ae 10,441 TOSSOTAMBatawalcmo seen ce ern ate 17,163 20,150 
Richmond sseeeeses aes 19,134 ANE) i Meechonteyallles 4 ehoncan cos 6- 19, 250 Peay 
JEST AVIS Rema 3 hao ieee C 10,726 1OS465 ne Bea vertonan careers: acer 10, 204 10,975 
Rimouskie eee as ae 107,210 5s 150 Bellevallemn ac, «ener ter 215, 451 227, 934. 
Riviére-du-Loup......... 51,483 51,442 || Billings Bridge (Ottawa). 12,576 13, 824 
Roberval. maces «cl 26, 494 Si-O225|) Blenheim). scree eemericder 25, 654 21,492 
TOC IS AN Gear ere 31,816 SOMO WE lindgRitver. seyeeeescre 15, 658 14,217 
ROU See chen oe 64, 461 69,196 || Bowmanville............ 40,567 ‘42,637 
Ste. iene des-Monts. . 37,615 38,745 |) Bracebridge csc ccm <o.-t: 34,729 33, 676 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 20,736 12 AG eB radtorc mare sere Wn oe 15,300 16, 852 
Ste. ‘Anne-de-Bellevue.... 19, 267 20-710) || MBramp tone peice ene <r 90, 658 106, 108 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. 16, 844 ileal |) MBiBerE GIRS ai ooo o anodes 417, 440 433, 187 
St; Hustache pie car cec 13,431 14-20 5ullSrioh Olea p rere ere 15,134 16,201 
Stelieliciens eacee so ee 16,762 10 O85) leeroclkaville:seeem meester 125,038 133, 555 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon. . 11,081 11-6330 lip burken balls grys seems ck 1 10,173 
St. Georges-Ouest.:..... 1 TOS(SShieBurlinge tone wase eecteee 63, 872 85, 166 
Stotebubert sree eee: est 4 14) Sole Wi@aledonian wentr cet cae ot 12,815 14, 159 
Stwllvacinthems ae oe. sh 129, 764 138,890 |} Campbellford............ 23, 169 23,484 
SLU CUle cnet ore esis ae 117,170 125,189) ih Gapneol.neyee myers tw ote rete 1 10,332 
St.Jean-Port-JOllace. scr 1 TOp5ovele Cardinal non seee cerca Ee 13,933 13,411 
S6AJCLOMIG See ercitsscuepsrete 69, 530 71.395 1) Carleton Places. .-.-. «2 28, 624 30,017 
St. Joseph-d’Alma....... 34, 877 39.439 le Chaliconiversaayiem esc 1 10,879 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 12,812 12808)! Chapleaues, ene mes. eae 23, 153 23, 450 
St. Joseph-de-Sorel....... 10, 922 2 CGhathamiae are. ee eek 247,415 253, 419 
SteJowa te smote aceon. 10, 406 10, BSie Ghiesley. pies ere eeace ake ono23 14,032 
Ste. Marie-Beauce........ ied sal D2 ASA Chestervalle seseger eter 10,111 10,608 
Ste Rascal yam ceric 12,239 LOE TLR Chippawartencciccacr tac 10, 642 12,183 
St. Raymond............ 13, 536 13,4350) Clariksoneec. sen. -e i.e 1 10,479 
StetuhOse s-eenmet nets 12,162 LANGOSully Glatterestase ete cer ere eck 11,1438 13,600 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville 33, 287 BYLaNss al MOlbitioen ca choose herbage. 33, 056 30, 243 
Sto Iite ota wee cas ats 10, 985 TONS 04a Cobalte ees see caie> ocr 16,926 18, 099 
St. Vincent-de-Paul...... 10, 369 te Od2 lt Coboureoc cea. soee cua a 64,279 68, 829 
SG aZACMATIC eiwecpemes | cite 10,975 i @ochrane 5 wee wack ek 33,091 33, 144 
SanumMaure 2 ber cece: 10, 822 1 Collinewood=..s5-- cone 44,414 46,522 
Senneterre, ae wate Se 14,810 1a BAT Cooks valleien ossicles. tee 24,095 29,317 
Seven Islands............ 25,293 ATMO2D COMET OLiklersrcmerrercr 34, 565 32,195 
Shawinigan Falls......... 110,975 Ploe230) ie Connie lie eee caer 162,495 169, 819 
Shawiwvalleayrmcrt eco: 12,061 12 ASS il Deep (RIVET... sen aiass 13, 255 15, 407 
Sherbrooke ten. sce se 405,340 LEY | eal DY PW a at a Gingellstetsr & 26,911 27,383 
Sorel Sek. on see hioes 59, 606 1222335 DTESUeN see eee 1byellse 15,906 
Subtonsscass PEL Rees elite 11, 684 TLS O42 DEV GLON . Sema te wiorems erica: 31,631 34, 352 
herrebonnesaaeemneet Gael 14, 218 UG AO DiC R pin oe Bohad dango. & 50, 676 55, 053 
‘Thettord Mines... «5... 72,346 (ORS 2D MWC. to anya ceee erie ee 43,917 45,580 
“ehreel tly Cisse seks 6 ae 250,730 Dk Nex allel DAbke NEWT eea oe tc ue S Gerdes Oc 13, 843 | 15, 168 
Timiskaming Station.... 15, 839 TAR SO Lele ucanvalle: ceeepeee reacties 12,588 14, 474 
MBroisse 1Stolesignn, an «2... 40 16,781 17506 Rohe Bl mnarars saree areuaiet tok cree 20, 824 21,035 
Wal Orsacrkigaee scree. 59, 207 (Vix (IAS SO kore BBN Soon te ome & 10,951 11, 229 
Malley field.x. cctv ce)» «1 ¢ 77,362 700929 Wi Englehart. toc oct ose 12,647 13, 083 
Waetonia Ville sen ashe oe 72,964 wavs Oe: Ibis pano lanes aerie oc cee Gr. 21,769 19,572 
Walleu Mario’ janie pce te 10,878 Lil 1 Oe We EUSSOXE.. scm hrcorr ane to orc 25,498 26, 560 
Ville St. Georges......... 26, 603 ZS OU lt Hixe ter. 5 ctee semtaciews ea 20, 667 20, 647 
Warwick: ace ater sear tis «ae 11,349 TOO I, HenelonwH alist t-. . 45-4 12, 254 12, 626 
Waterloou-nawer dats ose ac 26,995 DO SUG) | PELECOUS 1 ivoh ereerneetio niet ae 38, 085 38,018 
WamGsOrn three cee oe ee 12, 685 TOMESG Sl Horestie ue acer aie ea 15,906 16,191 

——__—_—_—_ ——|| Fort Erie................ 75,556 86, 645 
Totals, Quebec.......... 25,715,448 | 27,218,926 || Fort Frances............. 55, 967 56,341 

—______—_|_———_———_l Fort William............ 286, 423 306, 788 


1 Less than $10,000. 2 Closed Sept. 20, 1952. 


1 Less than $10,000. 


2 Closed Jan. 29, 1952. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—continued 

Province and Post Office 1952 1953 Province and Post Office 1952 1953 
4 $ $ $ $ 

Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 
PRP OTAN 0. Ole oie wk op oe 10, 6522 _ sh awit sO ein hice 402, 209 478, 646 
RIG cig ore thas Revwicin a ee bs 180,650 LOU SOQ Ota wassa ees Solu cere 2,458,658 | 2,641,906 
MT ANANGE UC Mes). fe. cls cone 42,444 42,145 || Owen Sound............. 166, 567 173,386 
REEOTIOCOWD icc. cies cece 69,912 703862: ))Palimerstons 9. 020). < eee 13,609 12, 888 
RSETEMCTON!. Shes. s se oie ce es 24, 156 ROPOZUNMisanISne a. SiR RM blocks Laka. 84, 448 44,000 
Cie Sete eee Sipli 39490 Parry- Sound: 21.5 ....0.... 41,532 43,795 
CAG RET ee 10,303 10; O74 | eRembroke, 100.00. ...0%.0 88,352 92,016 
RSETAMCUIUTS Ure 28! he sie ooo 27,885 29,664 || Penetanguishene......... 18,503 18,785 
COTE a eee 31,512 DOKL Sr MECEGM Lhe onthe ca. cnleuce: 50,877 50,530 
Peet eas Seats wc sees 6 268, 222 277,365 || Peterborough............ 364,491 368,775 
PASBOTSVINC rae 558s eels seen 18, 886 LORGEADWREtTOlIa...2) ae eins hic.cdevews 20,780 19,960 
Hailey bury. eso... sce ee 20,192 205505) |) Pickering 28 2. 856.0 oes. 13, 080 13, 026 
PPA DUCtON «sieve 6. a so eos ere 12,409 LS ROOS A ectOn. <.Le see cakes wise chu 52,092 Dolo 
Hi MndL GON: , fae. kre ose ac 2,044,761 2,148,929 | Peimt Pidward).09).....4..<< 11,694 13,557 
PHOVOI cere tree cs os er 29,921 B0s882"|' PortrArthur ws.) sek... 247, 428 257,218 
MEPIS GON cts cc wees d3e225 13,687 |) Port Colborne. j6.4%. 0... 71,615 75,698 
PAGER G Wide Sco tases woes 18, 254 189509) |||" Port:Crediticc-seeeee. son 54,143 61, 625 
PAWIKCS DUTY sce oie 50.0 ore 27,950 28,897 || Port Dalhousie.......... 16,291 16, 726 
Mearst: os. o OMe et ee triis aie ope 24,698 DAF ESO Nl PortnO Overs cs xecke 18,380 19,301 
NPCSDOSCI se sre whos ot obec 24, 867 2on2i 4 ie eore: Elain:, mectseene <n 18, 452 13, 800 
Highland Creek......... 1 105795) MP Ort dope: kek. cte ac fos senor 58,338 61, 406 
Hornepayne.............. 10,575 TOMS 2 PRORtieerry sees ceue.!. «phan 12,154 12,914 
Harts Valle Ress chyic sas os a 45,101 AG 2840 PrescObtria sles. 4a «sce, lensts 28,711 33,274 
PRU CUSO LL acta f s.clses ees 49, 825 48 -G0GcliMe res toninn «levee oe. «cco neon: 69,126 78,257 
MBGENOIS: «. Caisa teas oder 10,704 JOs360) | Rainy Rivers. ac. .c<cmie 10,133 10, 434 
Iroquois Falls............ 13, 887 13, 480 nleeds Lakewes. e-.2 ««. hire 13,196 13, 499 
SamestOwn sive... <i ei aes ASeDU4 ll PAVeniT eG Wosloaiee. mie cc © stevens 55, 200 55, 443 
HRAPUSKASING Sees Sos ss 42,656 40,562 || Richmond Hill.......... 21,590 Aes Aula 
semptville: 2c... ceceees 16,385 I, OOGERidgetownean. tom seieee 18, 695 18,513 
LAST OnE See 74,071 78,446 || Ridgeway............... 12,604 13,204 
SNGATCANG Aols oor ee es 21,659 QU TALON IROGREY: 26. sitet bw os aiebvens 10,594 10,218 
ermpstone7. fd feeds «oon 367,610 393,685 | St. Catharines. ........... 373,317 409,174 
incavalle. So Sees. oo cas 28,044 2SHOO a Svs Laryas seer emals. bat: 32,233 33, 007 
iardand Wakes... o.« <0 103, 643 GORGE Stade NOMaSert ce t..2<c'er 160,513 175, 747 
USSECHENCT an oF os se a o's oo 460,993 BOT 322 fe NO SATII ac lene tis. ccs. ace checeie 239, 862 258, 933 
Malsefteld seen ts ck.0as.00 14, 067 14,379 || Sault Ste. Marie......... 219,371 241,702 
WEANEEVACW.. e ilo o v0 oe 13,195 17,048 || Searborough:............ 16,541 21,036 
tia eth 5.2 aoe ws 2. Fa 10,116 12,545 || Scarborough Bluffs....... 1 15D 
ensMINSbONe «fe es whos 64, 225 UOBS00S |\MSCOTELDELS. oie wen wee se. 10,380 10,372 
LOBOS Nie 9 Beye 87,988 87,513 || Schumacher. )........... 20,146 19,136 
NT SEONV OL Gs Sethe Coie xvas «nies 26, 881 Dissac seatorth. &.Gsecet.. « Pesbek 20, 836 19,632 
PEGLOMCUTTEN ta.) 2 5 as-s< 9% 14,165 LA 7OGr Shel burnepeisenens aes. fp st 11,677 
MOM (cose cAha ic be tee 1,586, 787 NAG14 ODURINSITNICOG., 2. Pees scale beeen 97,728 97,086 
DIINO Wisidatn co piste dksve 3.238 1 105057 | Sioux uookouts......+... 25,381 24, 562 
EO) WSR Se ici ve 11,939 127602 |esmiths Maligeeo.... 57,592 58, 711 
i Eolcy  oeee ae 22,295 27,817 || Smooth Rock Falls...... 11,715 11,153 
J RSS So eee ee 10,214 1092" Southampton... sce... 12,046 12,100 
IMGRATNON. «26 eotss 6 sc ke 15,362 16,651 || South Porcupine......... 25,253 25, 876 
IMPAREMAIN. esas cscs cies e 11,755 12> 400cEStayner: 2 ean, pee ce 10, 630 11,308 
Matheson...........0.6.+. 10, 608 10,679 || Stoney Creek............ 16,914 19,726 
WIG EA WA. steer ke cb one's 16, 028 14-856) | Stouttvillesseee..-..2 15, 410 16,275 
LHS Gis En 22,108 Doran zal Otratiords.cscn cee 157,750 163, 895 
Biicilandsts. PS nes os oss 47,935 HOLSOL EStravhroyeeees me. «osc - BL, 425 32,294 
Milton West...) 5... 25, 460 26,638 || Streetsville.............. 16,147 18, 056 

CEN Sere AN predic a ace 10,215 10,154 || Sturgeon Falls........... 21,945 21,916 
WMubetiel lt. tints bees occ 's pon 12,768 Debs 06S Sudb try.cc Sees boise os aoe 340,555 371,172 
MEOUSISIDUIE Vier ersds «ae he 's's 15,760 hoe conl eae ewmmsely wee.ch yok ke 12,105 13, 689 
Mount-Forest..:......5.+ 17,599 1S85Sul Lhamesvillenws i: s...clos 10, 468 11, 403 
IIAAMECG oe. fF oticctsces.cicleas 36, 488 Seon | Mes hessalons cee. esc stawes 13, 084 12,346 
New Hamburg.......... 12,078 SFSU: | achiorn lily. ment o.. tc 1 11,562 
New Liskeard........... 63,329 Goma. 4 PANOROLG sae eietca detente 58, 929 64, 587 
Newanarikety. .)..00... 006 46,458 Hig S49) Nau buys eee © seth oh ecus 21,185 22,898 
Newton Brook........... 11,276 L679) |e allgonb ure hee asco. «esis 51,197 51, 893 
Niagara Falls............ 397,518 AH GS4) Neem TIMING st. aie ccicters 14 ote bveks 149,961 150, 480 
Niagara-on-the-Lake..... 31,924 OSrls lel Roronboms tus sete <2 «ee 23,883,460 | 25,065,689 
MIRO BCONE AG). Ooch e co the 12,424 L2RO08: ecrentomy. ..eeeie «.l8 st eueas , 546 72, 643 
Mori Bays er.c..... ice 183,579 NOSeA20- weed on.teot htc hG oats tea one 16,562 i 7etoilie 
Ghat 13, 268 125955- PU xorid ee Neem: oo eek on 14,970 16, 437 
SRS LS Oe 104, 769 123491 Gr pW alikerton «meas le... ohne 26,545 27,350 
Wrangeville: 52.0..c:.-.-- 29, 884 31,218. || -Wallaceburg:............. Sv, 212 63, 899 
DS Se 116, 583 12087 vali Waterdowile meses ona. ax: 1 10,506 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—continued 


Province and Post Office 


a | 


Ontario—concluded 


iWaterlord!:2ee. ne. sis ne 
WinterloOweiteess cee 
Wattordicd vac cts scteret 
Wiellandisteitrae oo os ccts,seisw 


West Hi 


se oes eer eeoesees 


Wind sores aacceate ea terete seis 
Wingham? setters se .oc 
Wooudbridgenirer.. aston 
Woodstock ise ccscn% snc 


Totals, Ontario......... 
Manitoba 


BeausGjouries seek vacchivw 
BOIBSeVAIN et oe tases oe 08 


Kaillarney-see eases ete 
Minne Gl OSa).2is oto. asc lever 
Morden. ....80 aauie's einen 


Weéepaiwar Sie sects ciaies 


RROD lin ses see bie crease lor 


eneLB ass fh. ees eins 


BOAOALGS fae be alt sienna aie 
IBIiGuRi ver. eee wees spi 
Broad View seer chee .c roses 


MOTH OAT cate ke oie weeien 


Greniel lie Bae asec : 
Hudsonibay.e sce. ec. 6. - 
bum bold tiyseinei cc sn euch 
indian Head. se. -ceeee 
HRATISAGIGE tree tees Sane ne ios 
Kerrobert 
indersley-camattasescnee 
Lloydminster.os.........- 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1952 


13, 256 
169,985 
12,181 
185,194 
31,997 
14, 426 
34,391 
14,705 
140, 389 
12,566 


162,926 


46,518, 156 


10, 104 


23, 862 
17,378 
10,316 
11, 653 
17, 256 
10, 658 
35, 667 
11,940 
11,102 
10, 068 
12, 866 
1 


LUNE hci 
29,645 
14,181 
17,739 
11,682 
18, 880 
43,942 


1953 


162, 622 


48,823,629 


13, 679 
11,192 
12,101 
229,612 
17, 688 
56, 875 
55, 952 
15, 588 
12, 843 
18, 808 
15, 263 
10, 606 
28,000 
13, 204 
85, 278 
13,397 
12,782 
31,055 
10,502 
13, 556 
17,767 
25,200 
27,620 
17,986 
20,576 
11,676 
11,615 
6, 810, 638 


8, 483, 456 


24,724 
17,307 
1 


11, 251 
17,166 
10, 844 
35, 946 
12,766 
11,178 
10,043 
14,006 
10, 642 
12, 087 
30,349 
14, 686 
17,891 
11,416 
20,975 
49,502 


Province and Post Office 


Saskatchewan—concl. © 


Maple: Creeksawts. 2 s00u2 
Meadow Lake............ 
Melfort: ; 4 RRR Aho: ces 


INIpawiNe a. seeetin sees 


Reomnas vl Rages sue 


iS) 

Shellbrook eines oes 
Swati Currents on: cases 
Tisdale see Thay: Ler te ees 


Wayman siete eet vwictars ssses 
PYORICLOM:... Pietea-g thet cteuerciarats 


Totals, Saskatchewan. . 
Alberta 


Bowden. eaeane tose eer 


Goléman=2 nowt ote 
IDsdSburyiass ser ee ee oe 
Drumheller ycscn ese 
HMdmMontonern. dees. ae ke 
Hdsonee.. le ae eae ce 


ighvPrairieasceescce ss aa 
igh ARivieraactcciec ioc ae 
rimtist sil yen ees. e cites 


ethbridgesen tie. anes 
Medicine Elaty .-neerence 
INanton le ao eatte te ose 


OLS. ne 54 OR Race nat oe 


Ponokates sae coe 


Rocky Mountain House.. 
BivPaulssteevon- ees 


1952 


5,912,930 


2,243, 434 
21,320 
13, 057 
17,481 
44,762 
20, 485 
13, 663 
21,214 
20,078 
20,701 
30, 470 
17, 327 


1953 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Province and Post Office 


_ Alberta—concluded 


WEESULOCK oo. poke salon 


LALGTS 213 By ee CMLL teas ees 
PALHETSTOVE: «neste ces sees 
JNCISTSU BYR 0 2 eee eae 
PSETASURGHOS coh hs. Sees «ae 
PAGITOTOUU. eichaeia Noise oe co's 


Campbell River.......... 
RU AREIE PAT eo oe gies Sse adavecs 
RS HOIMAINUS Aaa ss os 6 pares os 
NG MOA CK oho. cc'ss.scuaci « 
Wloverdale.. 8) ..\decc oss 0s 
Courtenay........... barons 
(GEEMDIOOK. cscs cece ees 
KOROSLONIS. > ces. s soca She's se 


HRGMANG =. c0s oo eto Said sc 
RGN AT ao eeic esc cs acres te 


MEA GLV SIMI <5 cioibi0 cidts o'ee aes 
Lake Cowichan.......... 
angley Prairie.......:....- 
PRROEEE GL PS oe os ch coa os 
Mission! City.ce(. ear... o's 
IATTAIINION 6s ee cs event 
eISOTE or altel ab ioc 


UTNE pe eae 
PaO S ge Se ot ol 


i Less than $10,000. 
field. 


1952 


17,799 
36,001 


6,896,147 


43, 416 
19, 800 
10,613 
10,302 
16, 405 
10,227 
10,761 
17,981 
27, 248 
11,028 
16,913 
89,540 
36, 455 
46,929 
47,532 
26,577 
10,661 
39, 866 
72,131 
11,154 
23,270 
14, 664 
11, 403 
10, 883 
1 


18,370 
32, 409 
16,593 
128, 645 
133, 874 


35, 939 


24, 509 
19, 326 
10,732 
39,310 
12,220 
48,737 
135, 092 
107, 636 
405,614 
20,495 
25,391 
12,066 
12,749 
97,096 
67,719 
10,085 
16,169 


2Opened Apr. 21, 1952. 


1953 


39, 826 


7,530, 982 


44,303 

21,222 

12,045 
1 


16,331 
10,394 
11, 429 
23,140 
32,965 
12, 50 
16,729 
93, 885 
39,524 
56, 831 
49,708 
27,141 
10, 249 
44, 464 
72,928 
11,714 
25,330 
18,022 
11,773 
11,794 
10,978 
18, 839 
37,371 
17,716 
136, 046 
137,945 
29,6132 
39, 292 
13, 5833 
27,224 
19,540 
11,213 
41, 428 
12,054 
50, 480 
139, 300 
117,736 
443, 845 
21,646 
26,412 
12,635 
13,381 
106,934 
69, 530 
11, 223 
18, 026 


Province and Post Office 1952 

$ 

British Columbia—concl. 

‘PowellRivers: 50s: * 4 30, 331 
Prince George............ 87, 056 
Prince Rupert.........5.. 101,578 
PrINCeLONA shaw Meee cL cake 18, 583 
Qualicum Beach.......... 13, 303 
Quesneliss 2s se aoe eee 32,592 
Revelstoke ins...) c.0. ese 28, 893 
Pvossland  Miaseee te tontoe 23,173 
Royal Oalew ono steeeecs 1 
Ssanichton( 28... stk sas 12,501 
SAliIOM tee isar Moana 1 
SalmonsArime ean. cos 29,310 
SARCISM eet Arne eo 13,539 
SIONnE Ve. sick ee oe 22,619 
martherss.- sees sc ee ae ae 19,276 
Stevestoniedn ca. cloe et 13,546 
MELTACE: See eee eee 16, 825 
pbeal hem hh eaten. Fa -o vic Bos 124, 696 
WANCOUVET pte ee aan ce 6,172, 493 
Vancouver (AMF)4...... 23, 896 
Vandersootseersc <2 ccke 12,270 
Werner. 2. ee ppl oadicos 104,172 
Wietoriandeessste .oa8 fo oe 1, 285, 306 
West Summerland........ 17,081 
WES be Wir ictee stares, steielsrs oe 17, 446 
Wihniteshiockes, 5. sca 24,782 
Williams Lake........... 20,635 


Totals, British Columbia] 11,295,281 | 12,078,213 


Yukon Territory 


Dawsons aes soe 155113 
Whitehorse............... 48,776 
Totals, Yukon Territory 80, 442 
Northwest Territories 
Vellowlknilen. is... sceesk 36, 598 
Totals, N.W.T........... 54,187 
Summary 
Newifoundland:. oc... 1,109, 669 
Prince Edward Island.... 409, 447 
INOVaALSCObIANe 4. ye on ces 3,904,511 
New Brunswick.......... 3,283, 426 
Quebees Aste ate 25,715, 448 
Ontario. 245 A. eee 46,518, 156 
Manitoba. ks oofors. anes + 8,355, 009 
Saskatchewan............ 5,912,930 
Al berbaseviney 2.sistoc a. eee 6, 896, 147 
British Columbia........ 11, 295, 281 
Yukon-and NoOW.T:....... 134, 629 
Canadas Aves Aes csZ 113,534,651 
P.C. of all Postal Revenue 92-9 


16, 007 
55,307 


92,265 


40,511 


61,340 


1,263, 414 
424,442 
4,149,099 
3,335, 647 
27,218,926 
48, 823,629 
8, 483, 456 
6,106, 509 
7,530, 982 
12,078, 213 
153, 605 


119,567,922 


92-4 


3 Opened May 8, 1952. 


4 Air mail 
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Postage.—The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly 
from postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage 
meter and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in 
cash without stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The 
gross value of the postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during each of the 
latest five fiscal years was: $56,317,570 in 1948-49, $57,249,306 in 1949-50, 
$57,178,573 in 1950-51, $65,093,099 in 1951-52 and $67,182,548 in 1952-53. Receipts 
from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by 
other means were as follows: $33,315,148 in 1948-49, $36,292,710 in 1949-50, 
$39,979,297 in 1950-51, $48,945,565 in 1951-52 and $52,733,682 in 1952-53. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 
Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders and the operation 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 4 shows the amount of money-order business conducted by the Postal | 
Service in recent years. A table showing the financial business of the Post Office 
Savings Bank will be found in the Chapter on Currency and Banking, p. 1144. 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1943 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1911 edition. 


‘ Value 
Money- Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order — Orders of Orders = |———-——_ Issued 

Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 

in in in Chanda Other Countries, 

Canada Canada Canada Countries Payable in 

Canada 

No No. $ $ $ $ 

OA A RW a act by, acies 7,362 19,554,760 | 262,297,331 | 256,630,949 5, 666, 382 8,440,436 
ee i Ak eee 7,406 20,742, 643 281, 890,291 276,704,712 5,185,579 8, 467, 849 
LOA G Pye leet toites' oa Caoba 22,031,756 290, 933, 503 285,574,174 PRE YAS) 9 8,732,635 
19S TRS as oe CS 7,416 25, 184,900 829,557, 703 821,728, 205 7,829,498 9,150,238 
194 Se. eee es 7,546 27,705,523 | 870,232,987 | 359,633, 658 10.599, 329 7,722,585 
1940 tee. tee 7,614 28,851,065 | 415,703,754 | 409,167, 635 6,536, 119 7,410,014 
1050 eee 11,252 38,567,500 | 479,520,987 | 473,364,799 6, 156, 187 6, 697,818 
LOSS eine ae 11,387 40,415, 207 511,915, 621 505, 935,524 5,980,096 3,920, 218 
195258 ere Lee 11,320 41,782,109 576, 614, 652 567,187, 152 9,427,500 3,019,522 
TORS MS er ee ee 11,288 43,067,940 | 616,983,544 | 599,955,965 16, 977,579 4,982,551 


PART X.—THE PRESS 


‘The Canadian Press.—The Canadian Press is the co-operative news-gathering 
association through which the daily newspapers receive their basic world and 
Canadian (other than local) news reports. 


The Canadian news is essentially an exchange between regions, provided by 
the papers, edited by CP staffs and transmitted over CP wires. This is supple- 
mented by direct CP staff reporting, particularly at Ottawa where Parliament is 
covered directly by CP men for the association’s 92 members. World news is 
obtained from Reuters and the Associated Press, supplemented by a bureau at 
London, England, and by another at New York, U.S.A., where Canadian editors 
route AP, Reuters and CP copy into Canada. 
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Two recent developments in connection with CP news reporting are note- 
worthy :— ; 

(1) Service in French.—Since September 1951, CP has been serving French- 
language members in the French language. A bilingual staff at Montreal translates, 
minute-by-minute, in-coming world and Canadian news and relays it over teletypes 
(equipped with accents) to members at Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Granby, 
Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., and Ottawa, Ont.—11 in all. A twelfth French- 
language member, at Moncton, N.B., is to be added in 1954. 

(2) Teletypesetter—HEarly in 1952, CP began transmitting to some of its members 
by teletypesetter. Under this system, news sent from a central point may be auto- 
matically cast into type simultaneously at several points through use of coded tape 
produced at the receiving end by the sending operation. The copy also appears on 
the teletypes in typewritten form. 

By late 1953, CP’s news report was being made available to 69 of its 92 members 
by transmission methods making possible this automatic type-setting facility. Of 
these, 51 were setting their type from teletypesetter tape; the others continuing to 
set manually from the teletype copy. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data obtained from 
Canadian Advertising. One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection 
with the compilation of circulation figures. In the case of daily newspapers, reliable 
circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain since, in their own best interest, such 
papers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements. 
In such cases, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures were used. However, it is difficult to obtain 
reliable circulation figures for many weekly newspapers that do not subscribe to the 
Audit Bureau. In these cases, total circulation (paid and free) was taken where 
such figures were supported by sworn statements or some other reliable record. 


In compiling magazine circulation, total net paid figures, as reported by pub- 
lishers to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales), were used. In the relatively 
few cases where such figures were not available, publishers’ minimum claims or 
sworn statements were accepted. 


Daily Newspapers.—Daily newspapers are published in Canada in three main 
language groups: English, French and foreign. French daily newspapers have, 
as would be expected, a wide circulation in the Province of Quebec and some of the 
largest of these papers have been established in that Province for over 60 years. Ten 
of the 12 French-language newspapers published in 1952 were established in Quebec 
Province; the other two were in the Provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick. 

Many of the daily newspapers extend their influence over the rural areas 
surrounding the cities where they are published. In this respect, they supplement 
the weekly newspapers which feature essentially local news and serve the smaller 
cities, towns and rural areas only. 

The larger metropolitan dailies, especially those of Montreal, Que., and Toronto, 
Ont., have built up considerable circulation in areas outside their own cities. This 
is especially true since rapid freight transport by highway and latterly by air has 
become more common. For instance, Montreal and Toronto morning papers 
(printed late the previous evening) are now transported to Ottawa and delivered 
in the morning in competition with the local morning papers. Since these large 
metropolitan dailies command exclusive feature services that the dailies of the 
smaller cities cannot afford, they are thus placed in an advantageous position in 
competition with the local dailies. 
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Weekly Newspapers.*—Weekly newspapers circulate within relatively re- 
stricted areas around their publication centres. These cater to a limited local 
interest but, within the areas they serve, they exercise an important influence. 
Canada is well served by foreign-language weekly newspapers; in 1952, they had 
a stated circulation of 242,382 copies, among which Ukrainian papers had a circula- 


tion of 62,743 copies, German 32,484, Yiddish 28,465, and Polish 22,372 copies. 


* Includes a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 


ae 


Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 


English-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1950-52 | 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


1950 1951 1952 
pene Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Territory Ci ' A : : : 
ircu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
°-)  Jation No. lation No. lation No lation No lation No. lation 
INGE de ae 2 24,385 | 6 41,404 2 22,905 8 44,889 || 3 29,814 | 5 34, 487 
Peer . 2 18,321 2 6,624 || 2 18,713 I 33 OAT | 2 19,044 1 3,541 
INU Sos Sete 6 | 209,360 | 28 80,026 6 | 205,833 | 28 80,376 || 5 142,807 | 28 79,211 
NEB eae 3 eae | NG 45,457 3 71,913 | 16 45,398 || 3 72,829 | 16 46, 849 
Quetta 5 | 256,917 | 27 | 508,061 5 | 260,835 | 27} 429,881 5 Won loon| ges 316,527 
Onteacueee: 37 | 1,519,067 |252 | 1,441,306 || 37 | 1,551,490 |255 | 1,416,234 || 38 | 1,585,215 |252 | 1,502,168 
Mamijare e's: 5 174,291 | 66 715022") %6 180,256 | 64 69,168 6 181,311 | 63 86, 688 
Sask tee. 4 89,360 |135 138,194 |} 4 90,839 |151 149,238 |} 4 90,826 |151 162,177 
Altay Sones 6 174,428 |107 109, 901 5 169,909 |111 115,108 |} 5 177,714 |113 117, 657 
BCA 11 375,032 | 74 173,671 || 11 367,723 | 75 171,827 |} 11 389,188 | 76 181, 623 
Yukon and A 
N.W.T...} — — 3 2,550 || — — 3 2,850 || — _ 3 3,050 
Canada. .| 81 | 2,913,438 |716 | 2,618,216 | 81 | 2,940,416 |739 | 2,528,510 || 82 | 2,961,901 |736 | 2,533,978 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 


papers. 


2 Includes bi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and national week-end 


2.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
French-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1950-52 


Nors.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


1950 1951 1952 
Pownce Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly os 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No lation No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
ING igiclieeraas — _— — — — — — — -- — a — 
Palen. - — — oo — — — — — — oa -— — 
INES Stee — — 1 1,401 || — — 1 1,435 || — — 1 1,435 
INGB S26 ose 1 6, 696 1 4,332 1 7,041 1 4,000 1 ,178 1 4,000 
Quasar 11 | 582,433 |106 | 1,396,396 |} 11 | 581,151 |110 | 1,421,417 || 10 | 572,729 |118 | 1,487,131 
OnU seen cere i} 283374" 38 , 100 1 PH PAGAG I OG} 7,100 1 26,690 | 4 16,025 
Manyen.e — — 1 10,372 || — — 1 10,447 || — a 1 9,191 
Saske rs. : — — 1 914 | — — 1 1,302 || — — 1 1,202 
Altaee teae: — — 1 3,493 |} — — 1 3,612 || — _ 1 2,700 
Bi@zurtern. — _ — — — — — == oo a — -- 
Totals....| 13 | 617,503 |114 | 1,424,008 | 13 | 615,904 /118 | 1,449,313 || 12 | 608,597 |127 | 1,521,684 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 


2 Includes national week-end papers. 
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3.—Estimated Numbers and Net Paid Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly 
English-Language Newspapers published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population 
or Over, 1951 and 1952. 


Norr.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Census 
1951 1951 1952 
House- 
Telun Clahire Raia Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid 
No. No. | Cireu- | No. | Circu- |} No. | Circu- | No. Circu- 
lation lation lation lation 

Brantiord, Ont... 2... 10,375 L 19,058 | — — 1 19,081 | — — 
Calgary, Alta......:.... 37,710 2 75,163 | — —_ 2 78,227 | — — 
Edmonton, Alta........ 42,925 1 76, 296 4 10,050 1 80, 207 3 7,425 
Fort William, Ont...... 9,300 1 13,035 — —_— 1 13,322 _ — 
eaarax: N Sooke w ces oc 18,710 2 166, 229 _ —_ 1 103,339 _ _— 
Hamalton; Ont.2:....... 55,340 1 78, 238 1 18, 250 1 81,225 1 18,250 
Kaneston, Ont... 2.2. 8,710 1 17,069 | — _ 1 17,808 |} — — 
Kitchener, Ont......... 11,570 1 25,842 | — -- 1 27,015 | — — 
HonGdous Ont... 0d... jcnce c 26,385 1 80,188 _ — 1 84, 200 — — 
Montreal, Que.......... 247,485 3 246,560 1h 344,1721| 3 259, 969 7 225,3721 
Oshawa, Ont, -20......2. 11,225 1 10,918 | — —_ 1 10,903 | — — 
ittawa..Ont..°. <0: cue 48,965 2 114,142 — — 2 117,796 — _ 
Peterborough, Ont...... 10,020 1 15, 649 1 6,401 1 15, 985 1 6,046 
Port Arthur, Ont....... 8,425 1 11,412; — — 1 11,485 | — —_ 
MTEDEC. QUE. oe. cc Lk 34,970 1 4,959 | — —_ 1 5,099 | — — 
Regina, Sask........... 19,160 1 43,156 1 2,487 1 42,647 1 2,487 
St. Catharines, Ont..... 10,380 1 18,760 |} — — 1 19,731 — — 
peasonn s. Nfld. .:.... 10,570 2, 22,905 2 29,3722 2 24,939 2 28,3202 
Saint John, N.B........ ~ 13,180 1 42,724 1 5,500 1 43, 339 1 6,300 
Bain sOnt ta. 16 8 tec, 9,380 1 11,359 | — —_ 1 12,196 | — — 
Saskatoon, Sask........ 14, 980 1 33,512 | — — 1 33,623 | — — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 7,855 1 11,704 | — — 1 12,205 | — — 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 11,545 1 9,316 1 3,400 1 8,085 1 3,400 
Sudbury, Onts....20:... 9,450 1 18,277 _ —_ 1 19, 963 _— — 
pyaney, Ni. Siesoscecsc5. 6,325 1 26,677 —_— _— 1 26, 603 — —_ 
Moronto, Ontie... occ. os. 157,175 4 878, 904 5 917,5153 4 890, 237 5 993, 4423 
Three Rivers, Que...... 9,530 || — — 1 3,889 || — — 1 3, 889 
Vancouver, B.C......... 101,330 3 295,543 2 7,750 3 312,983 2 7,750 
Netdimn,; Quen .......22. 19, 805 _ —_— 2 32,4774) — _ 2 32,0634 
Waetoria, B.Gi358 ooo... 15,790 2 45,761 1 30,6025 2 47,415 1 31,4415 
Windsor, Ont........... 31,815 j 69,542 | — _ 1 71,4388 | — — 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 64, 630 2 169,358 | — — 2 169,652 | — —~ 

‘1 Includes 2 national week-end, 2 bilingual and 1 Saturday editions. 2 Includes 1 national week-end. 
3 Includes 2 national week-end. 4 Includes 1 bilingual. 5 Sunday edition. 


4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French- 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1951 and 
1952. 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
_ with the 1947 edition. 


Sere 1951 ° 1952 
Urban Centre oe Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No. lation No. lation N lation No lation 
Edmonton, Alta........ 42,925 || — — 1 3,612 |} — — 1 2,700 
MAA ONG Soo ne cto 9,325 || — — 2 7,106 || — — 2 210 
Montreal, Que.......... 247,485 5 324,680 | 13 | 1,049,6431) 5 329,412 | 15 | 1,084,0372 
Ottaway Ont...50...05.. 48,965 1 27,712 — _ 1 26,690 — — 
Pome nees Que. ios cc. sc. 34,970 3 211, 626 _ — 2 192, 845 —_— = 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 11,545 1 20,060 1 30,775 1 20,448 1 30,775 
peetoury Ont 2.5% «6 60k 9,450 |} — _ 1 1,825 |, — — 1 1,825 
Three Rivers, Que...... 9,530 1 24,785 2 6, 223 1 25,454 3 16, 223 
Winnipeg, Man.......... 64, 630 — —_ 1 10, 447 _— — 1 9,191 
1 Includes 2 bilingual, 5 national week-end, 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday editions. 2 Includes 5 


bilingual, 5 national week-end, 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday editions. 
74570—584 
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5.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly Foreign-Language 
Newspapers, 1950-52 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


Language 


No. 


BulvarianvrecOeniett eee eee Fhe rc ee arenes 
MiStoniain ee 0. cies cheitee ameter there sacle oe Deen See 
Poinmishy ye ies Silene se ae eee ick oes 


Un garam 
TCOLANAIC ert te a oN eee Le 


INOTWORIAN Fert. cteteneat tees orci ss eS ne esi 
POMS nec ieee Belen nee oho Shs TO A es 


NAC GISBY.. FAR. ok. oh Har sro nants, < eet mem enn 


1 Includes some bi- and tri-weeklies. 


1950 19517 19521 
Circulation | No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 
1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 
1,500 1 2,500 2 7,991 
8,000 4 17,200 4 14,691 
26,640 4 30, 620 4 382,484 
3,450 1 3,450 1 2,349 
13,425 3 13,425 2 13,175 
— — o 2 20,670 
3,400 1 3,400 2 5,453 
—_— —_ —_ 1 4,000 
Cf: 1 me 2 4,850 
4,820 1 4,820 1 4,820 
18, 263 3 23, 656 3 22,002 
2,500 1 3,500 1 3,128 
9,571 3 9,871 2 5,103 
63, 600 ki 62,179 vi 62,743 
28,958 3 28,465 3 28,465 
3,811 1 4,768 2 9,088 


Other Publications and Periodicals.—Table 6 shows the number of publications, 


other than newspapers, published in Canada. 


Monthly and weekly magazines 


and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation while those dealing with home, social 


and welfare, agricultural and rural topics, 


subjects are the most popular types. 


and religious, trade, industry and related 


6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications, by Broad Classifications, 1950-52 


Note.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


1950 
Classification Listed Reporting 
No. | No. | Circulation 
Agricultural and rural..... 56 54 | 2,445,265 
Arts, crafts and professions 16 15 113, 953 
@onstriction. .. eee 7, th 118, 224 
Hducationales seer. 50 45 389,428 
Finance and insurance..... 14 6 61,815 
Government and govern- 
ment services........... 27 24 254,782 
Home, social and welfare. 46 43 | 3,683,084 
WA DOULS IT Te ee eee 19 14 196, 383 
Pharmaceutical and 
WMedical ances eee 30 26 112, 662 
Rchitiouswaccr a: eee Sif 37 694, 150 
Services and directories... 60 51 293, 943 
Sports and entertainment. 31 21 279, 933 
Trade, industry and other 
related publications..... 166 | 157 745,398 
Transportation and travel] 27 25 205, 987 
Miscellaneous’! s..ses. cee 40 40 462,403 
636 575 | 10,057,410 


Totals xn8%.4 5, ae 


1951 1952 
Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 
No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation 
55 52 | 2,534,970 56 55 2,569, 817 
19 18 113,399 19 18 117, 281 
16 16 121,415 18 17 126, 232 
54 51 438, 899 57 54 464,401 
14 7 67,455 14 8 77,642 
27 24 268, 107 25 23 283 , 990 
47 44 | 3,932, 209 48 44 | _ 4,146,807 
20 17 235, 924 21 17 247,172 
32 28 116,582 33 30 119,347 
35 35 698, 207 36 36 743, 280 
61 52 300, 282 63 55 367,475 
26 19 315,580 30 24 320,218 
171 | 158 790,155 |) 174 | 160 791,390 
29 28 235, 223 32 31 302,791 
40 39 443,770 39 39 442,101 
646 | 588 | 10,612,177 | 665 | 611 | 11,119,944 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book wi 1 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
| COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken ina 
wide sense, it embraces various professional and personal services including those 
directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. However, not 
all phases of this broad field are covered here though, wherever possible, cross refer- 
ences are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrangement of 
material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of interpre- 
tation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—-Grain Trade 
Subsection 1.—Marketing Problems and Policies, 1952-53 


New records in volume of production, farmers’ marketings and exports of 
Canadian grain were established in the crop year ended July 31, 1953. Record 
wheat and barley crops, estimated at 687,900,000 bu. and 291,400,000 bu., respec- 
_tively, together with above-average yields of other grains, were the main factors 
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in establishing a new record volume of production. The harvesting of this unpre- 
cedented volume of grain meant the continuation of the tremendous load placed on 
all grain-handling facilities by the 1951 crop, much of which was out of condition 
when harvested in the autumn of 1951. In addition, abnormally large quantities of 
the 1951 crop were harvested and marketed in the spring of 1952, resulting in unsea- 
sonably large stocks of grain in country elevators at the beginning of the 1952-53 
crop year. Despite the lack of adequate elevator space at a time when new crop 
deliveries normally commence in volume, the continuation of the high degree of 
efhiciency and co-operation achieved in handling the 1951 crop under unusually 
adverse conditions enabled farmers in Western Canada to deliver a record volume 
of grain in 1952-53. Preliminary marketing data indicate that a total of 812,000,000 
bu. of all grains was delivered in Western Canada in 1952-53 as against the previous 
record of 737,000,000 in 1951-52. 

Marketing arrangements for wheat, oats and barley in Western Canada con- 
tinued under the system of compulsory crop-year pools administered by the 
Canadian Wheat Board while rye and flaxseed in Western Canada and all grains in 
Eastern Canada continued to be sold on the open market. Combined exports of 
_ wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed (including the grain equivalent of wheat flour, 
rolled oats and oatmeal) reached a record level of 582,800,000 bu., compared with 
506,100,000 bu. in 1951-52. Despite this unprecedented volume of exports and a 
high level of domestic utilization, total carryover stocks of wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and flaxseed at July 31, 1953, amounted to 625,000,000 bu., an increase of 50 p.c. 
over the July 31, 1952, oe and second only to the record 823, 000,000 bu. on hand 
at July 31, 1948. 


Wheat.—Supply and Disposition.—Stocks of Canadian wheat on hand at the 
beginning of the 1952-53 crop year amounted to 217,200,000 bu. These stocks, the 
largest since 1945, represented the fourth consecutive annual increase from the 
abnormally low level of 77,700,000 bu. on hand at July 31, 1948. The harvesting 
in 1952 of a record wheat crop, estimated at 687,900,000 bu., together with carryover 
stocks thus gave total crop-year supplies of 905,100,000 Bee second only | to the 
record 980,400,000 bu. in 1942-43. 


1.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1947-53 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53P 

Garryover*AUEs 1.2se oes la ete eet rest 86-1 vay | 102-4 112-2 189-2 217-2 
PPOMCEION Sasi Bc gsrairaa oe MAGE nies recs 341-8 386-3 371-4 461-7 552-7 687-9 
AYHDOUES ce eee cae aan cee 0-8 0-3 1 1 1 1 

Totals, Supply................ 428-7 464-3 473-8 573-9 741-9 905-1 
EXPOTGS. 55.53 coitie ene 0s sues cvenaAataeeee 195-0 232-3 225-1 241-0 355-87 385-5 
DI GMestiG RSG. tse. is gs sons aes aes 156-0 129-6 136-5 143-7 168-97 156-8 

Totals, Disposition............ 351-0 361-9 361-6 384-7 524-77 542-4 
Carryover J0LY Glow as eo ecko 77-7 102-4 112-2 189-2 217-2° 362-7 

1 Less than 50,000 bu. 


Exports of wheat continued in very heavy volume in 1952-53, reaching a total 
of 385,500,000 bu. of which 56,500,000 bu. consisted of wheat flour in terms of grain 
equivalent. The combined total exports of wheat and flour in 1952-53 were 
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29,700,000 bu. greater than in 1951-52 and were second only to the record 407,600,000 
bu. exported in 1928-29. Domestic utilization also was at a relatively high level 
and is tentatively estimated at some 156,800,000 bu. Carryover stocks at July 31, 
1953, rose sharply to 362,700,000 bu. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of Western Canadian wheat 
during 1952-53 was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year 
pool basis with the initial payment set at $1.40* per bu. Effective Mar. 2, 1953, 
the initial payment for spring wheat other than Durum was increased to $1.60 per bu. 
In the case of Durum wheat, the initial payment was increased to $1.65 per bu. as 
an incentive to induce farmers to grow more of this variety which is currently in 
short supply. Adjustment payments of 20 cents per bu. for wheat other than 
Durum and 25 cents per bu. for Durum wheat were made on all wheat delivered to 
the Board between Aug. 1, 1952, and Feb. 28, 1953. An interim payment of 12 cents 
per bu. on all grades (amounting in total to some $64,000,000) was announced on 
Sept. 11, 1953. As in former years, final payments to producers for wheat delivered 


“to the 1952-53 pool will be dependent upon the average price at which the Board has 


been able to sell the various grades. 


The 1952-53 crop year coincided with the fourth and final year of the first 
International Wheat Agreement. Under its provisions Canada had a guaranteed 
export quota of 235,000,000 bu. for 1952-53 and, according to the final report of the 
International Wheat Council on the’ year’s transactions, Canadian sales registered 
under the Agreement totalled 231,100,000 bu. The United Kingdom purchased 
112,500,000 bu. or about 49 p.c. of the Canadian total. All sales against 1952-53 
quotas under the Agreement were made at the maximum price of $1.80 (U.S. funds) 
plus a carrying charge of 6 cents per bu. Since the Canadian dollar remained at 
a premium over the United States dollar throughout the crop year, the price in 
terms of Canadian funds remained somewhat below $1.80, varying with daily 
fluctuations in the exchange rate. 


In addition to sales under the Agreement, substantial quantities of Class II 
wheatf were sold, with the largest amount in this category, some 23,000,000 bu., 
going to the United States. The combined Canadian exports of 385,500,000 bu. 
of wheat and flour went to 85 countries, territories and colonies during the crop year. 


Sales of wheat for domestic use during 1952-53 continued to be made at the 
same prices as those under I.W.A. up to Mar. 17, 1953. Effective May 19, 1953, 
and continuing to the end of the crop year, the domestic price was $2.05 per bu., 
except when the Board’s Class II price fell below $2.05 in which case domestic 
sales were made at the Class II price. Prices for Class II wheat advanced gradually 
from about $2.15 per bu. at the beginning of the crop year to a high of $2.31% on 
Nov. 14, 1952. After that date there was a gradual decline to a low of $1.98 on 
June 30, 1953, followed by somewhat firmer prices in July. 


Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition.—Preliminary data on supplies and 
disposition of the major Canadian grains for 1952-53 together with revised and 
more detailed data for 1951-52 are set out in Table 2. As a result of increased 


* All wheat prices quoted are for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
+t Wheat exported outside the provisions of the International Wheat Agreement. 
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carryover stocks for all grains and increased production for all but oats, total 
supplies of Canadian grain in 1952-53 were substantially above 1951-52 levels 
despite a slight decrease in supplies of oats. 


Exports of both oats and barley continued in heavy volume during 1952-53. 
Although exports of oats (including rolled oats and oatmeal) at 65,400,000 bu. 
were somewhat lower than in 1951-52, barley exports (including malt in barley 
equivalent) set a new record of 122,100,000 bu., surpassing by a wide margin the 
record of 73,500,000 bu. set only the year before. Substantial increases over the 
relatively small 1951-52 totals were also registered in exports of both rye and flax- 
seed. Despite such increased exports and a relatively high level of domestic use, 
new record stocks were set at July 31, 1953, for barley and rye while oats stocks 
were second only to the record 149,300,000 bu. on hand at July 31, 1943. 


2.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1952 and 1953 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Crop Year 1951-52 
Carryover, Angad (951 excise: aoe occ ek iret ON 189-2 95-2 53°5 3:3 1-2 
Productionin 195 leten. aiden oe. eae eee ee 552-7 488-2 245-2 17-6 9-9 
Tinportabsint ae isi nc ik ee eee an hk 2 2 2 2 0-5 
Totals; Supply." 20. ee 741-9 583-4 298-7 20-9 11-6 
itp orto aa dim Bar Os i eget ec en ge n> es 355-8 70-6 73-5 6-8 | 2-9 
Domestic Use— 

Human-food: Sys 05s. oh Het ie rea ee 52-2 5-1 0-3 0-2 2 
Seed requirements por wm ee ee ee eae 36-1 27-2 14-2 1-4 0-7 
Indiistvial vse Sore A A Seed ee FOL 0-4 — 12-5 0-5 3°6 
Loss in handling and drying 0.6. ..ccc0e00sielse« 3-1 0-1 0-6 0-1 0-1 
Adimal feed and waste. cee, ee 77-1 372-0 118-2 3:9 1-8 
Totals, Disposition................... 524-7 475-0 219-2 12-9 9-2 

Crop Year 1952-53 

Catryover, July Si; 1952-2. * aa eee cel sce k 217-2 108-4 79-5 8-1 2-4 
Pmeaucnion in leogons 2. .s eee mos een 687-9 466-8 291-4 24-6 13-0 

Lnportst aM eB . F. RAIE Tree ies aed 2 2 2 2 2 
Totals, Supply... 3003..-2 Re 905-1 575-2 370-9 32-7 15-4 
EXDOUUS Te retour woman eee aye ee erg ree tenn ihe 385-5 65-4 122-1 9-0 4-0 
DomestiosUser, 3h, waptsnsesh. oS ee Ie ees 156-8 373°3 142-4 7:3 8-4 
Totals, Disposition?.................. 542-4 438-7 264-5 16-3 12-4 
WITyOVer, July 01. 10509 ee ee 362-7 136-5 106-4 16-4 3-0 


1 Import and export data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of wheat, 
rolled oats in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley and rye flour in terms of rye, 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 
8 Details not available until final disposition data are known. ; 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of Western Canadian oats 
and barley during 1952-53 was again carried on through compulsory crop-year 
pools administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments were made on 
the basis of 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. oats and 96 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 
6-Row barley, both prices basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur. In the case of 
barley, initial payments were increased to $1.11 for No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley, 
effective Mar. 2, 1953, and adjustment payments of 15 cents per bu. were made on 
all grades of barley delivered to the Board during the Aug. 1-Feb. 28 period. 
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Producers in Western Canada delivered 118,967,962 bu. of oats and 164,886,884 
bu. of barley to the 1952-53 pools. Total prices (basis in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur) realized by producers for representative grades, after deducting carrying 
charges in country and terminal elevators, Board administrative costs, etc., but 
before deducting the 1-p.c. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, were $0-74119 per bu. 
for No. 2 C.W. oats, $0-68478 per bu. for No. 1 feed oats, $1-24492 per bu. for 
No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley and $1-12867 for No. 1 feed barley. 


“Subsection 2.—Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—The amount of grain handled by 
eastern elevators during the five crop years 1948-52 is shown in Table 3. 


Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1948-52 


Norr.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-29 are given in the 1931 Year Book, p. 626; for 1930-36 
in the 1943-44 edition, p. 512; for 1937-42 in the 1947 edition, p. 816; and for 1943-47 in the 1951 edition, p. 830. 


—————S ee ee eae eee eee 


de 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed || Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— ' 
OAS Ree ihe oe wee Sates 196,718,272} 38,842,320} 27,560,650} 17,543,967 6, 234, 436] 286, 899, 645 
) E59 PBs ae re ee 255,213,214] 30,407,034] 34,320,228 8,750,556) 14,906,168] 343,597,200 
ODO errr crete ists 262,914,675] 34,911,609) 17,239,457 747, 858 8, 711,248] 324, 524, 842 
HORT et eee Pane, 208,590,769} 30,631,192} 35,781,508 5,763, 488 7,522, 620|| 288,289,577 
PIDoa tee ee ee css 380,847,530) 43,117,243) 113,942,213} 7,803,517} 6,913, 172I| 552,623, 675 
Shipments— 
NGAGE Pate cavserrteda ae bos 206,061,315) 39,805,551} 26,847,608] 17,647,367 5, 551, 788]) 295,913, 629 
OE Sea hail eee er ace ee 241,121,950} 30,096,475] 35,803,699 6,999,851} 11,355,838! 325,377,813 
POSOR NA. ht ee MMSES. 251,853,362} 33,140,216] 18,139,086 1,553,094! 11,743,926] 316, 429, 684 
UNG) ES abo oe acer 223,500,208] 28,746,032] 31,225,701 6,216,681 8,580, 204|| 298, 268, 826 


Be ate intent i miciere aces gp 358,201,436) 42,983,657} 109,327,850] 7,644,936] 6,642, 468I| 524,800,347 


Grain Inspections.—With the minor exceptions of winter wheat, buckwheat 
and soybeans, inspections of Canadian grain in the crop year ended July 31, 1952, 
were well above those of the preceding crop year. 


4.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951 and 1952 


1951 . | 1952 


Grain 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division | Division | T°t@l || pivision | Division | Total 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 
WHORE glace cries siete saat as ais 303,960,073} 10,713,905) 314,673,978] 421,497,737] 8,999,819] 430,497, 556 
Sprineswheat..cs.0.c2ek.. 302,793,176 —_— 302,793 ,176|| 420,866,620 — 420,866,620 
Winter wheat.......... Sete 1,166,897| 10,713,905| 11,880,802 631,117 8,999,819 9,630,986 
ROGERS on NY 85, 068, 699 228,497) 85,297,196] 115,602,391 688,461} 116,290, 852 
Mae to thet he ee. ck 70,973,451 20,753) 70,994,204) 108, 830, 109 212,018) 109,042,127 
lkgas, i 0 ao ee eet a ae 7,710, 460 181,322 7,891, 782 9,216,775 156,510 9,373, 285 
LOGS eis Eee 3,035, 820 112,350 3,148,170 5,539, 684 106, 700 5, 646, 384 
BS HCIWHEAL... oss tokts bors wees 25,556 203, 526 229, 082 48,316 112,397 160,713 
Chi) ayers aan 62,622 5,002,963 5,065, 585 51,262 6,945,175 6, 996, 437 
MIxOGsPTAIN .i0-.ch clon as cic 486, 889 — 486, 889 799, 130 6,527 805, 657 
Se a ee _ 2,944,752) 2,944,752 — 2,922,478] 2,922,478 
Lvs Leas so a 220, 782 220, 782 — 409, 083 409, 083 


—————————— eee 
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Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1952 navigation season at the Lakehead 
closed on Dec. 18, three days later than in 1951 but still short of the record late 
closing of Dec. 24 established in 1923. During the 1952 navigation season, total 
vessel shipments of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed from Fort William-Port 
Arthur amounted to 450,800,000 bu., the highest since 1945 when 483,700,000 bu. 
were cleared from the Lakehead. Shipments of barley and oats, at 96,900,000 bu. 
and 92,700,000 bu., respectively, set new records for these grains. 


5.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Season of Navigation, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Grain To To To To 
: Total : Total 
Canadian U.S. ° Canadian U.S. ; 
Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wiheaterctr a air ears bu. | 169,353,536] 32,684, 6501/202,100,775!.2| 209,619,852) 36,301,684] 246,093,2443 
Oats src serene cr 26,801,523} 31,523,098) 58,324,621] 38,512,936} 54,191,086) 92,704,022 
IBarle yA cary tenitecioce “ 37,204,389} 11,127,791) 48,332,180] 80,370,705} 16,492,644) 96,863,349 
RVG. et roadie settee ate # 4,420,202} 2,593,726] 7,013,928] 3,428,631) 5,599,384} 9,089,2254 
Blaxseed? . gc cue ein o 2,193,970 — 2,193,970|| 6,004,797 — 6,058, 0745 
Wotalswecn.c cesses bu. | 239,973,620) 77,929,265) 317,965,474] 337,936,921) 112,584,798} 450,807,914 
Mixed grain.é..3 5. .s0<s Ib.| 1,064,690 — 1,064, 690 —_ — _ 

Sample grain... =. ..s 2s. es _ — _ 12,391,370 — 12,391,370 
Sereenings: snsa- sae. eee tons 5, 848 68, 219 74, 067 13, 425 87,033 100, 458 
1 Includes 676,963 bu. of U.S.A. wheat. 2 Includes 62,589 bu. to Europe direct. 3 Includes 
171,708 bu. to Europe direct. 4 Includes 61,210 bu. to Europe direct. 5 Includes 53,277 bu. to 


Europe direct. 


Wheat Flour.—After reaching a peak of 28,588,000 bbl. in 1946-47, Canadian 
wheat flour production dropped to a post-war low of 20,259,000 bbl. in 1949-50. 
Production in both 1950-51 and 1951-52, however, increased to a level slightly above 
the average of 22,402,000 bbl. for the five crop years ended July 31, 1945. The 
percentage of milling capacity utilized for the crop year 1951-52 averaged 76-9 p.c. 
compared with 79-8 p.c. for the previous crop year. 


Exports of wheat flour during recent years have followed approximately the 
same pattern as production, dropping from the 1946-47 peak of 16,896,000 bbl. 
in 1946-47 to 10,151,000 bbl. in 1949-50. Exports in 1951-52 amounted to 
11,356,000 bbl., representing approximately one-half of total production. 


6.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, 1936-52 
(Barrel = 196 lb.) 


Wheat - Wheat Flour 
Crop Year ended July 31— Milled for |— a 
Flour Production Exports 
’000 bu. *000 bbl. *000 bbl. 
Ary MOS6-40 AMR ale as. Nats eonae tetas Grete eee Ritts See eee aus 67, 845 15,003 4,900 
ANY 194 1=45 RSE te So AE Sr aed AD ANS SN ea eae 99,705 22, 402 12,092 
LOA GR ihe ENE kk se AGA natbchers tial oxalate ents MORE ake, Ge Poteet eve’ 118,075 26, 435 14,470 
DOS TPE. 3.5 ne CoE oda, eR rea a are rete «clei ote cake 127,775 28, 588 16,896 
VOERIMEE . Sak eee hse Reo oo a SRR eR ERD eee RED preteen nae, 109, 822 24,160 13, 662 
TOA ORs eh ta. ee hota ates oStream asc 8 RE eet Steet artes 90, 897 20,380 10, 688 
1950 GG. OF i FES SPR eM porter we aeieieny SEoere rein. rake apenas 90,083 20,259 10,151 
TOG LER eee 5 RE, POE AG, «icy chal WALA Pe tae on tts Ales tone aN a 106, 748 23,630 12,427 


CU Se A, Sa ren RA, be 104,494 22,842 11,356 
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Section 2.—Live-Stock Marketings* 


Cattle marketings through public stockyards, packing plants and direct for 
export totalled 1,414,268 head in 1952, a decline of 10-5 p.c. from the previous year 
and the lowest number since 1943. Since marketings of steers were considerably 
higher than in 1951, the drop in cattle marketings indicates a retention of breeding 
stock. Exports to the United States were cut off after Feb. 25, owing to the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, resulting in an almost negligible export volume of live 
stock during 1952. Producers were encouraged to finish cattle at home whenever 
possible and as animals were carried to heavier weights, the average carcass weight 
of inspected beef was 513-4 lb., 9-3 lb. above the 1951 average. For the same reason 
a definite improvement took place in the quality of the output as evidenced by the 
fact that Choice and Good heavy steers accounted for 15-3 p.c. of total marketings 
as compared with 9-4 p.c. in 1951. Marketing of calves, totalling 631,478 head, was 
8-4 p.c. lower than in 1951, the most pronounced drop occurring in the veal-producing 
province of Quebec. Hog marketings were 36-8 p.c. higher than in 1951, totalling 
6,699,056 head. This was 42-0 p.c. above the previous five-year average and the 
largest annual movement since the record peak of 8,863,830 head in 1944. Grade 
A hogs accounted for only. 28-5 p.c. of the total, a decrease of 2-8 p.c. from 1951, 
while corresponding increases were noted in the percentages of. Grades B2, C and 
Heavies. Reversing the downward trend of recent years, sheep and lamb mar- 
ketings showed an increase of 13-7 p.c., Alberta leading the way with a gain of 
39-0 p.c. 

* For more detailed information, see DBS annual, Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, and the 


Department of Agriculture publication, Annual Market Review. Statistics of live stock and poultry are given 
at pp. 414-416 and 423-424, respectively, of this volume. 


7.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Exports 
by Province, 1951 and 1952 


‘(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year and Live Stock Maritime Quebec | Ontario Mani- | Saskat- Alberta British Total 


Provinces toba chewan Columbia 
No No No No. No No No No 
1951 . 
Cattie— : 
Totals to stockyards... 8,671 53,636} 321,611 96,485} 233,157} 283,930 21, 8041, 019, 244 
Direct to packers....... 21,524 50,220} 154,765 53,011 56, 359 85,314 29,639]| 450,832 
Direct for export....... 2,119 7,947 66,999 285 4,219 16,416 12,561] 110,546 
Country points in other 
provinces!............ — — 79 185} 10,963} 8,210 1,097) 20,534 
Totals, Cattle....... 32,314; 111,803) 543,454) 149,916} 304,698} 393,870)  65,101/1,601,156 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards... 14, 229 88, 200 99,265 32,678 51,179 57,139 3,757|| 346,447 
Direct to packers....... 13,519) 151,792 82,677 31, 486 13, 768 34, 906 4,413] 332,561 
Direct for export....... 404 429 7,858 —_— 975 604 207 10,477 
Country points in other 
provinces!............ — —_ — 50 4,985 2150 30 7,820 
Totals, Calves....... 28,152} 240,421) 189,800) 64,214) 70,907) 95,404 8,407]| 697,305 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards. .. 1,663} 128,692} 176,808 61,549 87,459} 159,377 1,020) 616,568 
Direct to packers....... 190,173) 924,967/1,862,741|] 230,030) 240,467) 798,396 31, 200)/4, 277,974 
Direct for export....... 347 217 953 80 — 370 607 2,574 
. Totals, Hogs......... 192, 183)1, 053,876 2,040,502; 291,659) 327,926) 958,143 325827||4, 897,116 


1 Live stock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 
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7.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Live Stock 


Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards... 
Direct to packers....... 
Direct for export....... 
Country points in other 

DPLOVINGCES!.. svete e se 


Totals, Sheep and 
Lamb 


Total Inward Move- 


Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards... 
Direct to packers....... 
Direet torexport......: 
Country points in other 
provinces!............ 


Totals, Cattle....... 


Calves— 
Totals to stockyards... 
Direct to packers....... 
Direct for export....... 
Country points in other 
provinces! jaca. oe 


Totals, Calves....... 


Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards... 
Direct to packers....... 
Direct for export....... 


Totals, Hogs....... “ 


Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards... 
Direct to packers....... 
Direct for export....... 
Country points in other 

DLOVINCeStos seme. 


Total Inward Move- 
ment—? 


Osl yess eee. rs 


Mani- 
toba 


No. 


Saskat- 
chewan 


it No. 


19, 689 
8,523 


13, 338 


Alberta 


No. 


British 
Columbia 


No. 


Total 


No. 


161,578 


189, 736 
64, 292 


14] 


7,725 


111,363 


476, 505 


| | | SS | | | ———_—_— 


ah He Quebec | Ontario 
No. No. No. 
5,511 34, 853 53, 806 
35, 000 86, 184 80, 858 
87 4 3, 066 
40,598 121,041 137,730 
258 2,357| 114,586 
9 1,680 26,768 
2 749 17,595 
1, 764 41,031} 332,127 
20,059 32,500; 164,699 
378 673 6, 568 
1 — 2 
22202 74,204) 503,396 
5,798 89,844} 109,215 
12,555} 117,451 92, 864 
331 13 * B10 
18,684) 207,308} 202,454 


479}. 263,827) 273,911 
218, 122/1, 234, 872/2, 313, 616 
. 208 == 204 


218, 809/1, 498, 699/ 2,587,731 


3,439} 45,009} 60,692 
37,097; 78,873) 92,308 
78 = 44 

— — 27 
40,614; 123,882) 153,071 
60 1,913} 76,397 

— 1,132) 26,836 
= 571) 18, 505 


29, 303 


69,354 
383, 462 


452,816 


32,302 


7,483 
1,384 
709 


39, 088 
12,053 


113, 503 
421,170 


534, 673 


21,513 
10, 433 


14, 260 


46,206 


11,318 
3,201 
908 


228,501 
1,133, os 


1,362,144 


43,749 
84, 862 
87 


4,388 


133, 086 


67,251 
18,994 
14, 848 


2,178 
4,644 
133 


1,057 
43,127 


44,184 


324,284 
306, 340 
854 


950, 632 
5,748,010 
414 


6,699, 056 
186,081 


345, 358 
226 


18,675 


550,340 


165, 800 
52,231 
36,614 


1 Live stock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 
ment from stockyards within each province to farms in the same province. 


2 Move- 
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8.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1948-52 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Live Stock 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No No No. No No 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,000 lb.— 
Re OTCO tg he eee ER ee cree oes 33, 8691 20,741 17,408 17, 939 27,012 
SGOEL eos ee Oe eres os vero RN oie ates 89,9151 74,388 60,215 52, 887 66, 723 
BATU.» hoe ches. ss ot LR Paes des 123, 353! 129, 457 86, 186 72,181 86, 047 
LE GINO MES Sac DT Pes he ae 81,030! 87,931 53,088 46,016 60, 879 
Steers over 1,000 lb.— 
ROIS OUCONM Met Taio Bayh vate tas aisieray cxircte Ante 72,8162 64, 104 43,036 57,754 106,978 
(Gxoyeyeh 52> Bai ee eee Shot a Ea BY 64, 8382 82,971 61,278 79, 847 107,913 
MICA, borne eek cake e een aod. 31,9682 55,173 43,968 50, 897 65, 871 
(SOMIMONA COSTES oe BA oe kes 7,1202 14, 842 11,426 14, 233 18, 269 
Heifers— 
(GHOICE De tonis sre SES Accent or tated Re 23, 635 18, 430 12,695 13, 102 14,757 
EXON OTE US oy hte Aaa eae RR aD 85,002 73,475 58,955 59,040 60, 857 
BV eclaterin warmest testis. te hace ea ee ‘ 114,580 112,728 100, 877 88, 187 79,349 
RE OIMNINONE Fen Sec oie cae atic 80, 256 102, 650 87,648 - 66,563 54,723 
Fed Calves— 
(Chavon veto 2 Rs, Nee emai 4k 25,791 
OOD TEER Ck AE AT, SE 31 200 104, 520 94,944 77,993 99,389 
SCI IYE ie ei see PIL chars cet 43,936 |) - 
Cows— 
oe Lic BeSUA SAE ea ae eae eas es eee 
SOT eR ee CES Sas 143,700 
IS OMMNONE RO oes Meh rite eee ches 120,764 542, 288 566,075 444, 858 339, 878 
Canners and cutters............ec00- 159, 462 
aoe 
MOC eo akerrs eh tae ae Seiten tae 31,951 
COMMON, Ha EEL 6 ies eet 64, 639 } 93,378 107,388 93, 360 73, 642 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— ae 
OOO Lette eas Ghieads laches ee ve 92,45 
(Sammons eee Ike... othe ence mae oe 80, 240 } 170, 167 196, 569 182, 164 112,273 
Pepe’ os and Heifers— 
OO eaten cs Be tata athe eee epee Wve vaeste 26, 603 
CLL OE ae ae ee eae 16,589 ? 43,777 55,172 | 49,120 27,164 
Milkers and Springers................3- 8,028 5,346 4,826 3, 935 4,146 
Totals Cattle.--2.c: ooo Se. 1,809, 705 1,796,366 1,661, 754 1,470,076 1,405,870 
7 LES EE hae Bo eR es Se Se ee os Oe Ee eS ee ee SEs wr ee 
Calves— 
Veal— 
Good"and-choices.7i.. 2 202k ee 245,127 243, 363 239, 649 189, 607 SW jal 
Common and medium............... 506, 767 498, 897 490,743 370, 812 357, 857 
EARLY Rites tN REN: See A bLehee e 73, 682 80, 087 83, 766 54, 604 50, 448 
HOCK CES eee eee el, seem oe ee 3 14, 963 58,177 63,985 49, 202 
Totals, Calves.................. 825,576 837,310 872,385 679,008 630, 624 
Hog Carcasses— 
OO LEE 14 GPa ee oe CER es A elena ee 1,516, 728 1,376,911 1,536,531 1,530, 808 1,909,691 
“BRIS aca apt ane i AR ang ERC a eli eo 2,501,780 2,356, 202 2,516,136 2,537,964 3,464, 597 
Te aA a A se TE 215,519 198,412 202,143 226, 954 435,004 
BIO re te re ee bese nce deci te 22,049 15,625 19,558 18, 644 29, 803 
TP VAGS Pee More ek ee ee ee Re rae 92,666 85,714 77,992 109,890 158, 456 
MG XET AOA IES ere os blind cystic siete te 80, 435 81,084 66, 142 90,531 133,552 
| LST be Some ee a, Late Re igs ag a eS 83, 830 63, 542 85,364 79,691 163,014 
SESE OL, ge Ene penne 203, 810 206, 713 225,001 253, 307 345, 635 
Injured, ridglings and stags............ 51,043 45,052 46,690 46,753 58,890 
Totals, Hog Carcasses.......... 4,767,860 | 4,429,255 | 4,775,557 | 4,894,542 | 6,698,642 


1 Steers up to 1,050 lb. 2 Steers over 1,050 lb. 3 Included with other grades. 
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8.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 
1948-52—concluded 


Live Stock 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 
Pirie d anata 407,926 
GOOG Nandy welgnts....%.ce ces odes oo ; 
Good hea vies ccc tee eee etka 24,119 } 400,742 289, 571 253 , 050 300, 398 
Common Maree kete he cee kee 101, 409 76,032 63,901 56, 893 75,423 
BRCKS. Ieee ke ee Abie 51,966 53, 688 84, 084 56,745 64,375 
Heeders ety ca eee tee me hele 1 9,681 9,745 13,381 11,696 
Pec hae; 25,941 | 
oo CAV ICS Tice Siatersighe cts eleteidveletere tet ’ 
Good handyweights................. 79,312 ? 65, 936 44,985 31,898 28,965 
Common Wess ce. Hee ek een 41,011 29,971 27,661 24,528 25,021 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep...... 731, 684 636,050 519,947 436,495 505,878 


ambs— 
ae Uae Sn EA nc hone 8,948 9,197 9, 843 10, 133 9,553 
Mal OL ERM RN Poe Iah Aa eR oe oes, 0 28 4,589 5, 844 6,540 5,324 6,033 
tel OMe Sartre ats Samael ee, A hs Path hn 2,021 2,949 3,917 3,148 4,671 
De Ss Re oc Sen Be netted 701 710 1,088 1,041 2,156 
| AA Ae mi ete OER Ee Bal Esa 206 167 210 234 617 
Sheep sh. cee eee A eee 3,053 1,952 2,157 1,946 2,531 

Totals, Lamb and Sheep 

CancaSseSis eh. Sah shh ccd 19,518 20,819 23, 755 21,826 25,561 


1JIncluded with other grades. 


Section 3.— Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, 
‘time’ and ‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance 
has been emphasized in modern times because of the introduction of cold-storage 
methods to the conservation of perishable foods. : 


The great difficulty in presenting warehousing statistics lies in the fact that it 
is not an easy matter to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. 
In these days of complicated business relationships and especially since the rise of 
the department store and chain store as characteristic institutions in the retail 
merchandising field, it often happens that warehousing is carried on in close relation- 
ship with merchandising. However, if the strict economic definition of warehousing 
is adopted then this term should be restricted to those facilities that add the utility 
of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction and manu- 
facturing industries. Since the warehouses established in close connection with 
retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of 
‘time’ to commodities already worked up into ‘form’. At least, since some clear 
line must be drawn and because separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are 
not available, it is considered practicable to interpret warehousing in this way. 

The statistics of warehousing are shown together under one general heading 
in this Section. Subsection 1 presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. 
Subsection 2 deals with cold-storage facilities without which perishable foods 


_.* The material in this Section was supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could not be exchanged or distributed 
on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food on hand. Subsection 3 
deals with the storage of petroleum and its products and Subsection 4 with public 
warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the storage 
of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded ware- 
houses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


_ At Dec. 1, 1952, total licensed grain storage capacity amounted to 539,290,000 
bu., an increase of 13,055,000 bu. over the level of Dec. 1, 1951. Licensed grain 
storage capacity reached a peak of 603,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1943, but, following 
the disposal of heavy wartime stocks, declined to 482,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1947. 
Since then, licensed grain storage capacity has increased each year. 


As a result of unusually large crops in Western Canada in 1951 and 1952, a 
heavy strain was imposed on grain storage and handling facilities. In addition to 
the problem thus created, the situation was further aggravated by the large propor- 
tion of out-of-condition grain harvested in the autumn of 1951 and the abnormally 
large amount of grain harvested in the spring of 1952. The out-of-condition grain 
necessitated considerable special binning which reduced effective storage capacity, 
while the spring harvest resulted in unseasonably large deliveries to country elevators 
throughout the spring and summer of 1952 prior to the harvest of record western 
Canadian wheat and barley crops that autumn. As a result, almost 47 p.c. of 
licensed elevator capacity was occupied at July 31, 1952, at a time when the pro- 
portion occupied by grain is normally considerably less. Despite heavy export 
movement of wheat and barley, the proportion of capacity occupied increased 
during the crop year, reaching almost two-thirds of the total licensed capacity on 
Apr. 1, 1953. 


§.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1951-52 and 1952-53 


Norse.—These figures, being exclusive of stocks in transit or in eastern mills, are lower than those 
shown in Table 16, pp. 413-414. 


Licensed ee Proportion of 
Storage Sia aan Sey *; Licensed Storage 
Crop bas and Storage Capacity Leen Orag Capacity Occupied 
osition | | 
Dec. 1, | July 31, | Nov. 29, | Mar. 27, | July 31, | Nov. 29, | Mar. 27, 
1951 1951 1951 1952 1951 1951 1952 
7000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1951-52 
Westeri country 2.00.0.+-- 290, 231 100, 614 150, 214 142,709 34-7 51-8 49-2 
Interior private and mill..... 20,601 7, 283 8,344 9,229 34-7 39°7 43-9 
Interior terminals............ 20, 600 12,505 12,833 13, 228 59-5 61-1 63-0 
PACIIC COARSE. scot ee hee 21,756 3,791 8, 886 13,036 17-2 40-4 59-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 90,517 55,705 40, 608 71,493 61-2 44.6 78-6 
Georgian Bay and Upper Lake 

DOL SMe th B.S. sacs Raney 33, 241 9,450 14,442 9,712 28-6 43-8 29-2 
Lower Lake and Upper St. 

Lawrence ports............ 19,100 6,545 7,458 3, 863 34-4 39°3 20-2 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.... 24,912 7,732 10,617 8,607 31-0 42-5 34-4 
Maritime ports!.............. 5,277 12 216 3,086 0-2 4-3 61-7 

Totals, 1951-52........... 526,235 | 203,639 | 253,617 | 274,964 38-7 48 -2 52-3 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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9.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1951-52 and 1952-53—concl. 


Licensed : a Proportion of 
Storage porecian San cm Licensed Storage 
Crop ee and Storage Capacity & Capacity Occupied 
osition S| | >NYNT 
Dec..1, |) July.315-| Nov..27,.| Apr. 1, jedulycal, || Nove cupaleepEsnt: 
1952 1952 1952 1953 1952 1952 1953 
1952-53 000 bu. 000 bu. | ’000 bu. 000 bu. p.c. p.c. D.c. 
Western country............. 306,834 | 143,580 | 204,673 | 218,203 46-8 66-7 71-1 
Interior, private and mill.... 20,721 7,285 8,480 9,192 35°2 40-9 44-4 
Interior. terminals... ...eee 20,600 7,828 9,403 16, 894 38-0 45-6 82-0 
Pace: coasts eee eee 21,756 9,319 10, 047 7,609 42-8 46-2 35-0 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 84, 449 83,059 43,998 66, 884 39-1 52-1 79-2 
Georgian Bay and Upper Lake 

DOLCE tae Oe 35, 641 25, 652 16, 102 13,302 72-0 45 +2 37-3 
Lower Lake and Upper St. 

Lawrence ports............ 19,100 13, 239 6, 843 6,111 69-3 35°8 32-0 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.... 24,912 12,303 det 52 11,800 49-4 44.8 47-4 
Maritime ports!.............. 5,277 261 1,526 | ~ 3,169 5-0 28-9 60-1 

Totals, 1952-58.......... 539,290 | 252,527 | 312,224 | 353,166 46-8 57-9 65-5 


1Hixcludes Newfoundland. 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.— Under the Cold Storage Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 52), 
as amended (R.S8.C. 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government 
to encourage the construction and equipment of cold-storage warehouses open to 
the public. The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public 
warehouses which store foods and food products and of which the entire space is 
open to the public; (2) semi-public, or those which store foods and food products 
and which, while retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, allot 
the remainder to the public; (3) private or those which store foods and food products 
and allot no space to the public, a classification that includes refrigerated space in 
connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories and wholesale and retail 
distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space is occupied by lockers 
for rental to the public and which may, in addition, cut, process, chill and freeze 
foods and food products for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, having space 
used solely or principally for freezing and storing bait for use of fishermen. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and 
private warehouses. In general, those owned and operated by firms trading in the 
goods stored in the warehouse are considered as private, though most of these places 
rent space to the public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


10.—Cold-Storage Warehouses, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province Refrig- Refrig- 
Number erated Cost an Ve Number erated 
Space hs sigue Space 
cu. ft $ $ cu. ft. 
Newfoundland... 0s eeee — — — — 52 1, 606, 968 
Prince Edward Island...... 7 269, 667 154, 920 46, 020 24 425, 200 
INOVa SS COLIGne tarts eee ee 20 | 4,985,083 | 4,000,575 | 1,190,892 vil 5,655, 109 
New Brunswick............. 8 1,545, 429 1,029,759 308, 838 47 2,089, 402 
Quebec. ee oe ee 33 3,216, 203 2,586, 567 792,270 249 16, 052, 413 
Ontario Sis hee 58 Oe on 6,082,681 1, 818,780 883 30,369, 189 
ManiLobareemerieneie ten oe 8 3,135,101 2,159,761 647,928 164 9,569,016 
Saskatchewan............... 20 630, 164 730, 674 219, 202 247 4,300, 273 
Alibertanencse cece cence 5 624,925 475, 876 142,347 201 6, 840, 758 
British:-Columbia-...-) 0a: 64 | 22,599,926 | 9,384,775 | 2,815,429 174 | 29,492,788 


——— | | | es | || | 


MPOtalS, ores haces eek oes 223 | 46,128,625 | 26,605,587 | 7,981,708 ~ 2,118 | 106,401,066 
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11.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Province, as at June 30, 1953 
Class of Storage New- | xdward | Nova New | 1 Wejaeb 
& foundland Tlund Scotia Brunswick ere 
Public— 
WArONOUSeSSteetie sca. ec ass os cate No. oo 14 26 12 54 
Refrigerated Space— 

POOZOU TREES hoi ot ecee cu. ft —~ 195,087 | 1,237,272 994, 850 4,173,038 
Cooleriericres scars ewes oe —_ 29,342 8,417,447 649,198 6,511,378 
ERO KET Me aie ee Alar saint hee se _ 43,520 15, 668 20, 706 12,894 

Private— 
WATANGUSOS. eae ae sie cs kb eccbtes No. 29 9 47 34 181 
Refrigerated Space— 

TODZGE ere ee eile a ne endless cu. ft.| 1,152,555 46,541 711,243 305, 711 973,373 
Cooler hy Raees oF cele tiles « ster dats 106,008 109, 475 229,119 98,798 4,196, 488 
Hocker fee?) Bek. sede. ue —_ — 4,600 469 = 

Locker Plants— 
Warehouses: 2081.5 atic roe.c. cots No. 2 — 2 = 14 
Refrigerated Space— 

TECZOR Aaah Ret tas este Gai cu. ft ~_ = 8,700 — 66, 022 
OOLET ER eR Fes tie Sesion oes He _ _— 3,296 _ 35, 232 
MOCK Er ser ee TA ee suisse ces et 55,050 _ 12,020 _ 83, 988 

Bait Depots— 
WATE D OUSES Foo eases sua tives ieielpi overs No. 21 1 2 1 — 
Refrigerated Space— 

TREETAS Re Ga Aad a Bens cu. ft 289,905 965 15,744 15, 053 — 
COGlers ask: ON: gas 750 270 _— 4,617 — 
Locker. >....c¢i8 & A ee "y 2,700 _ _ — — 
Totals, Warehouses........... No. 52 24 ry 44 249 
Totals, Refrigerated Space.. cu. ft. 1,606,968 425,200 | 5,655,109 | 2,089,402 | 16,052,413 

Class of Storage Ontario Manitoba ees Alberta aes, - Totals 
Public— 
Warehouses......... No. 137 15 22 13 76 369 
Refrigerated Space— 
Freezer... 6... sos cu. ft.| 4,821,224 | 3,997,173 561, 234 469,148 | 4,992,672 || 21,441,698 
(Coolernw conse i 12, 249, 547 1,444,055 701, 282 323,975 | 21,892,160 47,218, 384 
Woeker. aaeces. as% i) 601, 632 37,150 96,162 86, 759 29, 621 944,112 
Private— 
Warehouses......... No. 378 60 75 48 26 887 
Refrigerated Space— 

TECZEP........... cu. ft.| 2,464,747 648, 328 607,305 | 1,816,029 377, 678 9,103,510 
Cooler... 0045.s 6,893,767 | 2,716,221 | 1,233,511 | 3,067,050 | 1,023,455 || 19,673,892 
HUOCKEP esos. en - 63,774 — 20,734 11,985 — 101,562 

Locker Plants— 
Warehouses......... No. 368 89 150 140 72 837 
Refrigerated Space— 
Freezer........... cu. ft. 482,890 53, 726 28,677 29,385 103,977 773,377 
Cooler ie tose ga oy 708, 850 138,960 258, 163 248, 252 157, 548 1,550,301 
AGOCKED Es aceite “ 2,082,758 533, 403 793,205 788,175 915, 627 5, 264, 226 
Bait Depots— 
Warehouses......... No. oan — _ — _— 25 
Refrigerated Space— 

PROZED. cs waste oes cu. ft _ — —_ —~ _ 321,667 
Coolers. ci. teeses —_— —_ — — — 5,637 
NGOCKEP, saci cv aas s — — ~ — =_— 2,700 

Totals, Warehouses. No. 883 164 247 201 174 2,118 
Totals, Refrigerated 
Space........... cu. ft.! 30,369,189 | 9,569,016 | 4,300,273 | 6,840,758 | 29,492,738 || 106,401,066 
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12.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold-Storage and Other Warehouses 
and in Dairy Factories, as at Jan. 1, 1952 


Notr.—Total stocks include imported and in-transit stocks. 


Item 


Butter, Creamery, Dairy and 


Whey— 
Intstoragel sent tee cance eso. 000 lb. 
hovalistockes see c cece eis a 


Cheese, Factory— 
Te*SCOLAGEY cocina ons « clerslertioletate 
Motalistockwes.or s oastectecteteic ey 


Evaporated Whole Milk— 
Total stoclete wee ce tee eee “ 


Skim-Milk Powder— 
Motalistocks. ere ose Jt leiden 


Eggs, Shell— : 
ENISCOTALC ee eke cece eet 000 cases 
Lotal:stoclkew. i ructcctrsteincetante te 


Eggs, Frozen— 
Inpstorage es wees eos ce oro 000 Ib. 


Poultry, Dressed— 
Intstoragens oe eis cee 
DPotalistockiwtieeste eee ee Me 


Pork, Fresh— 
In'storage kt jccecuhs cnsees Sic 


Pork, Frozen— 
AN, StOLAge ewer acces 


Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
Enstoragetcaccer nese tee ees 


Lard— 
TNiStOrAgel Ges. aesen eee ee cine 


Beef, Fresh— 
In storage........ ao atalefeieate sterete 


Beef, Frozen— 
In storage...... sisdsnuiere- ste) etaretgeore.s 


Beef, Cured, ete.— 
IMISGOLage: wares terete 


Veal— 
pL An StOTAZe. secs eedete cree seers 


Mutton and Lamb— 
U-Storageecasccsseciiecieaite nsine 


Fruit— 
Apples, Fresh— 
Inistorageesc oo sateen 000 bu. 


Frozen Fruit— 
AneStOLage sae secice clocta Seiciole ’000 Ib. 


In Preservation— 
Ur SCOPALE Sas Jeieleicieisere oe ne 


Potatoes— 
AN SCOTALC ss tect te ceteaiceeaete oes 000 bu. 


1 Includes imported butter. 


Date at 
which 
Minimum 
Occurred 


Maximum 


during 
Year 


Date a 
which 


Maximum 
Occurred 


t 


34,958 
35, 137 


4, 863 


21,020 


13,117 


6,000 


4,610 


14, 297 


590 


4,171 


3,584 


3, 866 


21, 825 


14, 139 


11,813 


3,987 


12,590 
12,673 


4,863 


11,552 


13,117 


3,860 


4,610 


9,562 


345 


1,931 


823 


96 


12,372 


9,514 


727 


p> > 
ko} ko} 
mn Be 
_ — 


> 
3 
2 
ba 


> 
42) 
of 
— 


Aug. 1 


June 1 
June 1 
July 1 


June 1 


77,414 
77, 484 


46,107 
47,128 


103, 239 


19,010 


472 
477 


10,381 


34,958 
35, 137 


7,343 


50, 792 


17,218 | 


9,649 


11,477 


21,353 


713 


4,930 


4,488 


6,191 


21,825 


14,139 


20,336 


Jan. 


Nov. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


46,443 
46,715 


33, 292 
35, 229 


61,195. 
11,667 


232 
236 


7,627 


22,214 
22,367 


6, 067 
31,634 
15,247 

7,227 

8, 182 
14, 546 


559 


2,516 
18, 226 
11,983 


9,711 
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Cold Storage of Fish—Normally, stocks of frozen fish decrease gradually during 
the first months of the year and reach a low point at about May 1; during sub- 
sequent months they increase and reach a peak at the beginning of November. 
Since the great bulk of the frozen fish production takes place during the summer 
and early autumn months, stocks pile up in that period to form the main supply 

_of frozen products until the heavy production period of the next season. 


Stock figures at the beginning of each month in 1951 and 1952 (including 
Newfoundland) were as follows:— 


Month 1951 1952 Month 1961 1962 
000,000 lb. 000, 000 Ib. 

S UAUA? Bevis Pee a 46-5 44.5 AUGML EAM icas sass oti rec 43-2 55-4 
eke) od 8 Mek Goes, oan 2 Neen Oe 39-0 35°5 Peptic lei uaa een ee saree 49-3 60:1 
Trea) (0) Se 31-5 33-1 OCU PRR ane eee eee 51-0 66-3 
Ane ek oct oh 25-3 27-4 Nowe Li Gai ete ee. 57-8 66-6 
IN AGA Lees ag Se eee te 25-2 29-7 DEC ee. Fe Pee, oN: 50-6 60-5 
INO Meee es over, Shen ok sles 35-7 35-0 a a 
SULV Alera Fete, ook ce 38-0 46-0 AVERAGE. foc destvcs. 41-1 46-7 


The individual item showing the most significant change in 1952 compared 
with 1951 is that of Atlantic Coast cod fillets. Although the demand for imported 
groundfish fillets was high in the United States, Canadian exporters were faced by 
increased competition from other foreign suppliers. The total holdings of British 
Columbia salmon were also higher in 1952 compared with 1951, and the increase 
was fairly evenly distributed among the various species; holdings*of chum, repre- 
senting the largest single increase, amounted to 300,000 lb. 


Average monthly holdings of the main fish products in 1951 and 1952 (including 
Newfoundland) were as follows:— 


Group and Product 1951 1952 
000, 000 lb. 
Frozen, FresH SEAFISH— 
Salmon, Pacific, dressed and filleted...............ccccccceeeees 7-6 8-4 
alibi eacnic,, dressed. shee eo ic os eee ose els class ovine 7-4 7°5 
Herring sAtlantic: round Nene mana ene eee ee 5-4 5-5 
CWodtAtlanticmilleted ant an cere ok ene oi tae cine teen, mers 2-5 4-4 


oo 
> 
I 
oo 
foe) 
oO 


ToTats, FROZEN, FRESH SEAFISH!..............cccesececccecs 


| 
| 


Frozen, Frese INLAND Fiso— 


Whitefish, dressed. and sfilleted .3...0....ccc.s sed eo nsis ee Sbelewie cece 1-4 1-4 
pluillipes, rouncdeomarcascd enc en mee eee ee oe ent ae 0-5 0-8 
Pickerel (yellow pike), dressed and filleted...................05. 0-3 0-6 
TotTats, FRozEN, FRESH INLAND FISH!.............0.e0ee cee 3-6 §-1 
FRozEN, SMOKED FisH— 

Cody Atiantioahlletedimant mar. A. ery. Suu As ete ieee Be 1-7 1-5 
SCHMICETINS « CILCSHEU ot tee ciate cutee sie ate oo cols fea te or, eae 0-6 0-7 
addock Mdressedasee aac sade weitds eu aee a ced oh asics Comer tees 0-2 0-2 
‘LOTALS PE ROZE NHS MOKHDIPISH! sor ccm etic nei. tetesece ccces tee 2-8 2-7 

ARAN DI LOTADS Witte os Thee eee Coe ee Ge ee wie ae ee elk CaS cee 41-1 46-7 


| 


1 Totals include other items not listed. 
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Cold Storage of Dairy Products —Cold-storage facilities are a necessary adjunct 
in the manufacture of dairy products since most of them are perishable in varying 
degrees. All creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of 
storage depending on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small 
country plants is not printed for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or 
are transported to larger creameries where better refrigeration is available or to 
private or public cold storages in the larger urban centres. 


In the case of cheese, temperature control is important in the curing process 
as well as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ 
produce during the period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then trans- 
ferred to central warehouses. 


Milk is placed in storage as soon as it is bottled and held until delivery. Dry 
whole milk and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool 
air chambers to prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Other Foods.—Before the War, the export of a substantial 
proportion of the apple crop early in the season, to the United Kingdom and other 
European countries, limited the necessity of long-term cold storage to that portion 
of the crop retained for domestic distribution and other export. The curtailment 
in export outlets in post-war years has necessitated the provision of greater long- 
term cold-storage capacity in order to extend the marketing period for a much 
larger proportion of the crop. The degree to which such facilities have increased 
is illustrated by a comparison of the holdings on Dee. 1, the beginning of the storage 
season. During the years 1943-47, the Dec. 1 stocks averaged 53 p.c. in cold storage 
and 47 p.c. in common storage. The average for the two years 1951 and 1952 was 
81 p.c. in cold and 19 p.c. in common storage. Additional space under construction 
will maintain or increase the proportion of cold storage in future years. 


Potatoes are generally held at production points and shipped out as needed 
throughout the season. While warehouse storage is quite common in parts of 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick where commercial pro- 
duction is centred, most of the crop is stored in frost-proof cellars and pits. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at 
convenient distributing centres and usually on a water-front so that full advantage 
can be taken of the lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods 
are transferred by boat, rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to 
retail outlets. The principal refining and distributing centres are located at or 
near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, 
Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. | 
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13.—Inventories of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage at 
Jan. 1, 1949-53 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 
Norr.—Figures for 1940-48 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 852. 


Product 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
bbl bbl bbl. bbl bbl 
Refinery Inventory— 

Grudemietes. He AIS Sa RA 6,117,447 | 6,002,321 | 5,097,114 | 8,183,535 | 10,826,281 
Naphtha specialties..........2.2.ee000: 86,316 114, 638 157,366 154, 238 120, 768 
PASVAWGIOINPASOLING to awe es ce cele s ong 193,390 251 =2ol 277,815 293,181 427, 835 
Rotor oasmbined. 3 is recite} « ARIK aero: 3,006,822 | 3,952,265 | 4,258,825} 4,939,681 4,875, 881 
PETRECOTACUISUILLR OG ee oe <tvgils o.ctecsinue sade. 139,541 171,549 78,473 63,190 95,251 
Aviation turbine fuels! isa ceil oe 1 1 1 21,409 51,103 
LECT TA: PAE SE Ce en ee 564, 083 291,315 120,305 166, 497 154,010 
athe oil ae TRUCW OI) ee ee went eee 1,009, 457 964,165 836, 879 hens 1,064,116 

ULMACCMOU Ha acd. elt et SON b. faroas 2,837, 202 3, 625, 302 
Other livht ineloil. 0c ..../ ss... 2,298,386 | 1,782,285 | 1,952, 317{ 285,151 | 320,950 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 2, 844, 433 1,662,863 | 2,154,406 | 2,822,711 3,578, 834 
i DCSE TTS ee ae ete i ie ee ne 969, 423 704, 619 1,140,751 1,254,012 | 1,499,721 
PRS IUIC Meters ce ite ook ta ees 550, 074 533, 897 444,725 TA Me 385) 726,470 
Coke: (metrolewm)sh.& eck ees bee 28,154 70,272 33, 384 32,011 12, 287 
MATOTICA TINO OU ce ets aerate aie swt ing asian 236, 285 253, 655 197, 805 221,854 226,184 
Grease, wax and candles............... 18,740 13,673 24,818 12,131 16,485 
ECT DT OCUCUS ePRE ae: 1c sat ica con oe conwe 19,137 6,945 7,026 22, 856 29,457 

Marketing Inventory— 

Naphtha specialties............. swabs Oe 74, 665 91,081 78, 209 101, 251 98, 874 
PAH ALIOMG@ASOLIMNG | 2L%,.ncinnekens oes Ge ok 403, 662 439, 888 653, 727 689,791 648, 956 
MEOLOTIPASOIIN Gao Societe Use eeotucyst> alo 4,197,718 4, 830, 869 5,377,351 5,998, 086 5,299, 862 
ieETe CONC S UM laAtemccenr oer en ne ce ste: 120, 568 99, 462 40,376 33,275 20,675 
Antation tumbine dUCli.casidsg fale oeeleh-< 1 1 1 64, 404 35, 654 
HRET ORONO Eten ites eae kates nits 291,580 218, 472 196,389 199,786 146, 133 
are oil oo ibiuiel Olle ee 1 574, 249 648, 856 908, 832 eye ays cua 

MER ACCIOUE eo we Sdn ite REE ca Gt ; ; , 858,91 
Other light fuel oil... 1.120222! pT BOT 82 hod, SEL, 680 | 3,363; 424{ 120/254 136, 188 
Heavy-fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 1,080,503 937,094 15439;.667.) 6 37422627 je 2,499) Std. 
TO reseller Meer ery terns oer. oa 2 969,755 882, 387 813, 369 1,060,171 1,234,550 


1 Not classified separately. 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—In 1944, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics began 
an annual census of the principal public warehouses in Canada. Warehousing 
carried on by co-operatives, packing houses and other firms operating storage 
facilities in connection with their own businesses are not included. Also, some 
companies deriving more revenue from a moving, cartage or carrier business than 
from warehousing are not included but are covered in the DBS report, Motor 
Carriers, Freight-Passenger. In order to show the trend in the industry, Table 14 
has been prepared from data supplied by 155 firms that reported for both 1950 
and 1951. Complete details are given in the DBS report, Warehousing, 1951. 


14.—_Summary Statistics of 155 Public Warehousing Firms Reporting 
in 1950 and 1951 


Item 1950 1951 Item 1950 1951 
Total revenue........... $ | 20,861,029 | 23,981,484 || Wages, regular........ $ 6,172,742 ec hee 
Total operating expenses $ | 17,944,897 | 20,683,534 || Wages, casual......... $ SalnooS 330,560 
Net operating revenue.. $ | 2,916,132 | 3,297,950 || Salaried employees.. No. 1, 060 1,047 
Wet imecome;............ §$ 1,667,288 17.016,296' fi Salantess went. oe eciee: $ 2,638, 465 2,805, 654 
Emplcyees, regular.... No. 3,017 8,105 || Total salaries and 


Employees, casual..... ss 267 312 WAGES ic nnate ears $ 9,132,560 | 10,358,917 
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Net occupiable space reported in 1951 by 167 firms comprised 37,457,144 cu. feet 
for merchandise, 17,787,385 cu. feet for household goods and 24,018,082 cu. feet of 
cold-storage space. Merchandise space increased 2,329,000 cu. feet, household 
goods space decreased 1,546,000 cu. feet, and cold-storage space was up 165,500 
cu. feet over the total for 164 companies reporting in 1950. 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are 
known as customs warehouses. These are divided into nine classes, as follows: 
(1) those occupied by the Federal Government, some of which are used for examina- 
tion and appraisal of imported goods while others, known as Queen’s Warehouses, 
are used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; (2) 
warehouses, consisting of an entire building or part thereof, properly separated 
from the rest of the building by a partition, which are used exclusively for the storage 
of imported goods consigned to the proprietor of the building; (3) buildings or 
‘parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the storage of imported goods 
consigned to the proprietor or others, or for the storage of unclaimed or seized goods; 
(4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for the storage of in- 
bond goods transported by water or air;* (5) yards, sheds and buildings intended 
for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., which 
an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing of 
imported animals other than pure-bred mares; (7) warehouses for the storage of 
animals, including horses for racing, and articles for exhibition or competition for 
prizes; (8) warehouses for clover seed imported for the purpose of being recleaned 
and prepared for a foreign market; and (9) yards, sheds, etc., which importers 
intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to an 
established customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of 
National Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be 
a warehouse, whether for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco 
or cigar products or for spirits or malt used for brewing. Practically the total 
production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses while only a small part of the 
output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, unlike spirits and beer, is not secured 
under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must go through bonded warehouses 
before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions or Boards, or other agencies 
authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic beverages out of bond. 
Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped and duty paid are 
secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in which no 
manufacturing or production is carried on but which are being used solely for 
the storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in 
these warehouses usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as 
ships’ stores. 


Spirits, Tobacco and Malt in Bond.—Table 15 shows the quantities of distilled 
liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in bond in recent years. The yearly inventory 
of breweries showed an increase of total gallonage of beer in stock from 20,756,358 
in 1951 to 23,388,779 gal. in 1952. 


* Railway and express companies have similar facilities 
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15.— Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly, 


1949-53 
Item and Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Distilled Liquor— 
I aeh thea: pehiie etad Loewe p hc. onda Cees *000 pf. gal. 72,363 76,687 81,878 87,973 92,089 
~ PASE a Mery ain < Aue a a DE ep le as 74,166 78, 855 84, 120 90,007 93, 339 
DSEDCGMDEE. cicadn ce de eects auiee we id 74, 063 79,127 84, 647 90,241 92,501 
TPRCOMIDON. een ee ce ahs oe b Pecteacis 3 od 75, 542 79,655 85,921 90,658 Ae 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 
DArche ed Ses aac Bac piaia ness oe ’000 Ib. 178, 428 201,024 193, 353 213,981 223, 333 
SUITE need oman ak Souic% tay BU eek eieve oT ; 161, 966 181,132 176, 028 189,371 194, 797 
SO LOLINICE se cnte:c choices site n Cece a Scaacont & 136, 983 155, 997 156, 832 162, 440 165,778 
DECOM Hila tocs ce Soke Aeelee we be < 147, 443 154, 459 164, 949 167, 467 aie 
Tobacco, Manufactured—! 
March Sree cs trescale Suey nes orice *000 Ib. 14 18 5 26 1 
MUNG. 6 emitintss 25.55 oo able te ees Bese ote xe 1 — — — — 
DEDUCERDGP Rs sates tit ae hes as eles cas - 1 1 —_ 6 4 
BECAME: anes kok be cmon etn € 1 _ 10 4 
Cigars— 
March...... SSR os ee ee ee oe 000 3,336 2,416 2,072 3,330 2,726 
JUNORS Sere eek Ot hl bck oo Aan cbs. es es 3,727 2,207 2,007 2,761 2224 
SLD ORMET EY CIS) ehcp ie aens Benin erimteiai ai 2,730 1,302 804 1,110 2,060 
IDECEMMDECT Aeros let cds ee oonrce ress be 1,050 303 857 1,074 bie 
Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under—! 
Miatennber cherie acti Ct ceniedekvet, "000 17,527 4,500 5,347 15, 253 7,499 
ARNG ec merece es artrercic eine oe bc cie's <03re Ls 3,108 4,866 3,602 2,780 4,687 
September 3 obs 3,519 3, 890 2,344 5,131 7,108 
GCEMIDS Ra otc ec oo cus te ces Ses esas oe 3, 809 3,461 4,251 2,761 — 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 16, refer to spirits released for consumption 
but not to-industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free 
malt; malt used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all 
types of manufactured tobacco products in addition to snuff. 


16.— Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products taken out of 
Bond, Destined for Consumption, 1943-52 


Note.—The figures in this table are on a different basis from those published in previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


Year B Seinite load oes Cigars Cigarettes | Tobacco 
pf. gal gal ie) ’000 000 *000 lb 

MS eect ta Meareinros es 2,353, 616 98, 602, 567 206, 676, 258 195,903 | 11,256,544 28,207 
MOA orartesou hlags a0 aa 0.3 o-0re 2,679,389 106, 256, 221 218,149,148 197,779 | 11,666, 421 27,304 
AUS oe Oe oe Bae eee 3,639, 460 115, 539, 227 240,105,314 207,017 | 14,264,673 29, 502 
NGA Gee rR ever glo ke eccied 4,477,845 146,119,954 303,172,529 220,994 | 14,866,931 29,459 
TRUDE sce i Beet steph ieel 4, 483, 786 162,140, 243 332, 282,690 215,902 | 15,143,369 | . 28,553 
(GE sot SA ieee 4,580,932 172, 630, 562 349, 081, 232 210,016 | 15,852,875 29,174 
BORO aes tee thee a pate 4,715,417 172, 963, 887 348, 786, 984 208,208 | 16,839,654 28,710 
BODO oswie lors Siissecieiaerae 4,739,707 171,974, 662 340, 287, 033 198,981 | 17,167,729 29,187 
RODEN rhe ic ceaie Ose 5,074, 217 179, 648, 482 353, 130, 285 169,136 | 15,667,266 SO maid 


UUHYAR A SARE ROE ene 5, 288, 884 195,780,017 | 378,764,899 200,263 | 17,848,325 33, 637 


1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt, 
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Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as 
the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Firms manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods 
warehoused in bond in connection with wineries are their sugar supplies and supplies 
of grape spirit distilled by the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying 
their wines. Native wine produced and placed in storage for maturing and blending 
for the years 1947-51 was reported as follows:— 


‘ Other 
Year Ontario Provinces Total 

94 race eo ae RATES oct oatocee alaers  ecceroae gal. 5,517,482 570, 522 6, 088,004 
$ 3, 871, 622 424, 567 4,296, 189 

1948 ee heh ete here te etme Anh eee BANE gal. 4,377,487 661, 134 5,038, 621 
$ 2,786, 186 513, 639 3, 299, 825 

BE oS ae IN Ee Ne eee ements aie pa. Sou east ane gal. 3,390,787 608, 665 3,999, 452 
$ 2,240, 481 492,678 2,733, 159 

LOB ORs. Siesta ter ote Seta ee Meat Mina ee gal. 5,383,514 501, 330 5, 884, 844 
; $ 3,198, 462 404,574 3, 603, 036 

TOD eet) ecm ce el diva. tho anya ae oe gal. 4,182,767 494, 288 4,677,055 
$ 2,729, 147 407, 849 3, 136, 996 


Section 4.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


A complete coverage of the distributive trades in Canada is attempted only 
as part of the Decennial Census. The results of the 1930 and 1941 Censuses of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments are contained in Vols. X and XI of the 
Census reports for those years; Vol. XI also contains data on wholesale trade. 
Certain information from the 1951 Census will be published in subsequent editions 
of the Year Book and detailed data will appear in Vols. VII and VIII of the 1951 
Census reports. 


Census results are supplemented by monthly, quarterly and annual surveys 
on the more important phases of the retail, wholesale and service trades. The 
1951 Census will form a new base for these surveys and certain improvements are 
planned for their continuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. Current 
information available on the more important phases of the distributive trades is 
given in the following subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade Statistics 


Sales Indexes.—Indexes of wholesale sales are obtained from a sample of 
firms in nine principal consumer goods trades. This measurement of sales covers 
only wholesalers proper, i.e., those establishments that perform the complete func- 
tions of wholesalers and sabbere buying merchandise in large quantities on their 
own account and selling principally to retailers. 


Wholesale sales for the nine trades were 7 p.c. higher in 1952 than in 1951, repre- 
senting an increase of 262 p.c. over the 1935-39 average. The index of sales for 1952 
stood at 362-2 compared with 338-6 for 1951 and 307-3 for 1950. These indexes 
represent dollar volume of sales unadjusted for* price changes. Anticipating 
results from the 1951 Census of AUS aos provincial data were not compiled 
for Table 17. 


* Revised in the Merchandising and Services Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE SALES 
iJoo + Oo = 100 


ANNUAL INDEXES 


a a roe er ime Tl yen) fc esae Mo) ae 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
300} 300 
200 + 200 
100 100 
Sea seel ie Lak - fe) 
1935 1940 1945 1950 52 
MONTHLY INDEXES OF WHOLESALE SALES 
FOR 
SELECTED TRADES 
400 400 
WHOLESALE GROCERIES WHOLESALE DRY GOODS | 
3004 300 
an Ot a ae Ae x ; 
200: Se = 200 
100 Pe ae 100 
0 [ee Sle eS a ae Re deat a NEM Toul eee fe) 
J F M A M J J A Ss (0) N 10) 
600 600 
WHOLESALE WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
FRUITS-VEGETABLES 
500 4 500 
400} 400 
300 300 
200 t— 200 
SS a memes t ~+ 100 
“Lt let pai ee oe He a ei falls gab de maiog kegs 0 


159 i416 Ss 1952 —— 
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17.—Annual Indexes of Wholesale Trade Sales, by Economic Area and by 
Kind of Business, 1945-52 


(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Economic Area Rae, 
an 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 || Change 
Kind of Business , 1951-52 
Maritime Provinces....... 235-0 | 257-6 | 282-3 | 290-4] 285-2 | 296-6 | 320-6 
Quebec. Fi ies nate meee 191-5 | 223-4] 255-5 | 263-1 258-1 274-4 | 296-4 
Ontarionisssaiesreiee one 206-9 | 245-9 | 275-8 | 287-7 | 299-6] 315-8 | 349-3 
Prairie Provinces......... 198-2 243-6 261-1 273-5 294-5 307-8 337-0 
British Columbia........ 226-5 | 271-9 | 314-6 | 383-8 | 332-1 351-4 | 404-5 
Totals, Wholesale Trade.| 205-4 | 244-0 | 272-0 | 283-2 | 291-3 | 307-3 | 338-6 | 362-2 || + 7-0 
Automotive equipment...| 242-8] 334-0 | 369-8 | 379-9 | 397-6 | 429-4] 509-3} 561-9 |) +10-3 
Drug Seats aie ae: 222-1 245-2 | 254-6 | 281-8 | 305-5 | 312-2 | 348-4] 371-8 +6-7 
Glothing Se ee 186-3 | 229-3 | 255-4} 265-1 248-2 | 248-0 | 253-0 | 263-3 +4-1 
HOO WeATac tee ee 224-0 | 279-4 | 300-8 | 286-8 | 281-9 | 283-0] 328-8 | 349-2 +6-2 
Dryjgoods a ae eee 161-9 197-5 | 244-5 | 264-7 | 240-4] 245-9 | 249-3 | 243-1 —2°-5 
Fruit and vegetable.......| 262-4 | 291-2 | 274-7 | 287-2 | 263-0 | 271-4 | 290-9 | 329-8 }} 413-4 
Groceryee ont eae 180-2 | 208-9 | 244-2 |} 254-0] 257-0] 275-0 | 305-0 | 315-4] +3-4 
inlardiwareseene eee ee 212-0 | 277-4 | 325-0 | 359-7 | 374-9 | 404-5 | 455-5] 446-9 —1-9 
Tobacco and confectionery| 258-1 296-9 317-1 354-8 372-8 381-4 | 411-9 429-1 +4-2 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—Ten wholesale trades concentrated 
in the consumer goods field, eight of which are comparable with those covered 
in the sales indexes series, are represented in the statistics on operations of whole- 
salers in 1951. This is the third of a biennial series on the operations of wholesalers 
begun in 1947. 


18.— Operating Results of Selected Wholesale Trades, 1951 


Nortr.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Ware- | Adminis- 


Cost of house trative Net Stock 
Kind of Business oe ae Peers and and  |Operating| Turnover 


Delivery | General | Profit! Rate? 
Expense | Expense 


p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c prea No 

(GrOCer yy Ria eee eee 92-04 7-96 1-41 2-33 3-27 0-95 10-11 
Fruit and vegetable.......... 88-73 11-27 1-90 4-35 4-08 0-94 39-09 
Tobacco and confectionery. .. 92-45 7-55 2-05 1-53 2:66 1-31 17-24 
Dryigoods perce ee rae 83-04 16-96 4-94 2-22 6-70 3°10 4-33 
Piecelg00ds 45: ee oe ee 84-81 15-19 4-54 1-84 7°43 1-38 3°36 
Hootwear warts ose eee 85-93 14-07 4-55 2-26 7°01 0-25 4-25 
Automotive parts and ac- 

CESSOFIES Puce. mt en oe 74-71 25-29 7-31 3-84 9-32 4-82 4-54 
Batd Waters oss. e Oo ee 79-51 20-49 4-00 2-80 6-96 6-73 3-86 
Plumbing and heating supplies} 82-22 17-78 2-98 2-43 6-56 5-81 6-77 

PU Soe Ae Ne ie eater 6-57 13-43 2-18 2-68 6-09 2-48 5-60 


1 Before addition of miscellaneous income or deductions of miscellaneous expense and income tax. 
‘Times per year—cost of goods sold divided by the average of beginning and year-end inventories. 
Owing to the respective peculiarities of the ten trades for which results are 
shown, the operating profit and expense items expressed as percentages of net 
sales vary greatly. The gross profit ratio, or mark-up factor, ranged from 7-6 p.c. 
in the tobacco and confectionery trade to 25-3 p.c. in the automotive parts and 
accessories trade. Reference to the stock turnover rates indicates the reason for 
comparatively low mark-up factors in the food-trade group. The high rates of 
stock turnover that occurred in the food industry group are both a cause and effect 
of low gross profit ratios. Conversely, those trades with comparatively high gross 
profit ratios showed lower stock turnover rates. 
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Each of the three expense classifications showed wide ranges when expressed 
as ratios of net sales. Selling expenses ranged from 1-4 p.c. in the grocery trade to 
7-3 p.c. in the automotive parts and accessories trade; warehouse and delivery 
expense from 1-5 p.c. in tobacco and confectionery to 4:4 p.c. in the fruit and 
vegetable trade; and general and administrative expenses from 2-7 p.c. in the 
tobacco and confectionery trades to 9-3 p.c. in the automotive parts and accessories 
trade. Hardware wholesalers netted the highest operating profit ratio of 6-7 p.c. and 
footwear wholesalers showed the lowest net operating profit ratio of 0-3 p.c. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade Statistics 


From Canadian fields and farms, forests, mines, stockyards, factories and mills, 
and from foreign lands through Canadian Atlantic and Pacific seaports, goods travel 
through innumerable channels to converge finally on the retail outlets before being 
dispersed again, but this time in small parcels made up to individual tastes for the 
consumer trade. Thus, the retailer occupies an important place between producer 
and consumer and, in a real sense, is the keystone of the distribution arch, for it is 
through retail outlets that every necessary operation of production for consumption 
is brought to its intended conclusion. 


Retail Sales.—Retail sales are available for the census years 1930, 1941 
and 1951. Estimated sales for 1952, revised to the 1951 Census results, are also 
shown in Table 19. Sales of $10,661,000,000 in 1951 were more than three times the 
1941 figure of $3,442,000,000. These figures are not adjusted for price changes. 


19. Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1930, 1941, 1951 and 1952 


Province and Kind of Business 1930 1941 1951 1952 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Ene renOee LO VANCES) Seno, to) es oe nee a er nee 198 283 892 978 
SONELOSIC. 2c bard ey e eODs Rees Oe CEC eo nth re 651 819 2,438 2,663 
OEPLBES EE ya 5 SUR ei ere Mi SER Bp ee Re RS ee 1,100 1, 407 4,115 4,388 
Der eae re. Soe ears kes 189 211 608 645 
SSDS ED) AVES iT oie UREN Mele Oe a a ene OO a eee 189 187 654 762 
1, UNSERE oe Se Stan ia ee - SER a ; 177 221 855 944 
PMEUIIEe OLUTT iene che eh ede ord. Gab ek nes aoe eae lee 252 314 1,099 1,195 
ROLAIS nce Shek rit En ads ln ets she 2,756 3, 442 10,661 11,575 
Grocery and combination stores..............00eeeeee 405 567 1,900 2,039 
PREPS TSOS TY rane eins ce, vn otdes sed 4 be Suave eed die Sess 78 80 176 164 
MBaMIPEEY VCNErAll SLOTCS....-ce <taciidec scab dea leche csvse es 208 215 519 546 
TEETHING SLOTS 52 os eh occa te vee A cide bs hatin oe we 355 378 915 996 
MOE VESLOLES A ooo, Bice i ss sicteleliccisiche he wate argu Gee Suaiaieo 44 85 196 214 
Pasoterenscle: dealers, .\).t...4060c 1 bbe e scees ce sede 251 360 1,889 2,119 
mrarages and filling stations. ...).06...sea00 cece cece ece 114 205 474 504 
MeeeRIClOLNING BLOTCS:.. «<< cise ccldicee ose ¢ scergyevers raves tol ech hs 72 80 202 209 
PETITE CCIOUIING SLOTCS «...ce.0s5.0 6.0 ccd delete see seenee 42 74 193 203 
Memon s Clothing StOTES «6c ie. vtec foo ee melee wee ee 50 71 193 204 
10 NRO TST ase PR es I PI OO ON 36 44 111 116 
BU OATCISLOLOS: Fo oo Se NAS oe oe NO eS wa Clo ot 71 is 227 235 
Lumber and building material dealers................ 66 80 358 380 
SEC MECTA CORES Sothys. 1, 1, 2 yak ees GN hoc cos BERS 41 64 146 178 
mmplrance and radio StOres. «ci. coves decease cescceese 52 46 210 254 
(Shp CREPE We, cee RE re eR oO ga ct 75 127 433 457 
oo ee as Ge RS eR Cee 18 epee ee ee ee 86 99 231 235 
te STR Dey re pe ce a PR Re Soe ase tal Grae nae est 77 101 248 267 
OTN BGT OR oe oe) Poss cts VAs teed ite ok ee as Us ok ace Pai 38 105 116 
MMI OURESUDTOS Stns) es et a oc 4 CNS ce Ge SSE 3l 43 78 89 
RS Ke 2s. el Sa sae ane weld ve whe 575 612 1, 856 2,049 

t 1Includes Newfoundland in 1951 and 1952. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Retail Chain Stores.—Chain-store sales amounted to $1,726,354,000 in 
1951 compared with $639,210,000 in 1941, the immediately preceding complete 
census of merchandising establishments. The 1951 Census enumeration disclosed 
some retail chain-store firms not included in previous annual surveys. For this 
reason a correct comparison with 1950 figures shown here is not possible. When 
complete 1951 Census results are known, intercensal estimates will be made to 
adjust the difference between 1951 estimated sales and 1951 actual sales from the 
Census, over the ten-year interval from the former complete Census of 1941. Until 
this is done, percentage changes from 1950 will not be shown. 


20.—Chain-Store Statistics, 1939 and 1941-51 


Aarenaee Salaries Stocks on Hand, Accounts 
N Tee Net and Wages End of Year Out- 
Year ona Fev ee to rT paaseoae 
ales tore are- nd o 
Stores Employees Stores houses Year 
$000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
TOSOr Rae trate aii 8,097 487,336 50, 405 60,457 Pa af 
104 U Soe tote... ee ito 7,622 639, 210 BY, a 68, 619 20,976 38,376 
104) eee he oe trente eres 7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66,940 22,633 aa 
194AS See te Leer. aie ee 6,780 703, 950 58, 804 67, 628 22, 603 15,527 
OCT eee AAA Tee toe oe ee 6, 560 769, 643 63, 300 66,944 21,855 15,093 
[O45 Se ere tee ea 6,580 876, 209 68,196 68, 247 29,0138 16,369 
iQ AG RL OCR Rey 4 ee Se ee 6,559 | 1,014,847 77, 474 85,345 37,436 19, 643 
DAR ee Cee a ee 6,716 | 1,177,323 91,266 105,040 43,546 31, 492 
[OAS Merete aera: eter tne 6, 821 1,335,174 107,697 118, 452 46,190 40,199 
gS): on etn acmto co ary cc 6,839 1, 420, 081 115, 903 123,696 46,755 50,001 
nO eeepc sn ete Ble oy 7,155 | 1,559,693 129, 334 159, 083 60,501 65,001 
LOFT ert ies ertae eae 7,585 | 1,726,354 144, 792 178,799 59,504 53, 169 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


21.—_Chain-Store Sales, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1948-51 


Province or Territory and Kind of Business 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Newtound land tarts atcca tects ute i rotnesine hisia cee oie oe Se 4 As 9,675 
Maritime: ProvanGes cu crttom oerstiee cette nias cies sciseecrs 98,500 101, 299 105, 833 119, 260 
Qirebe Ce 5 ts dul ben bbe 22's Stet co se sages ae vine Ata 271,307 283, 388 318,377 349, 467 
ON EATI Oe ee Bs Oe oe ee recite rare ieess 595, 546 641,304 722, 838 798, 860 
IMAnibODE Gees cee ee lai re eae tui aa sie lecrielste as 63,327 68, 392 72,578 76, 624 
Saskatche wall. tase. ehoe ee oe csc aeries ean me cboioieets 67,198 71,811 72, 633 79,253 
VGN ENE) 9: ane eh Bes Stik renter aae o Saceas eA ctperc aaron tre 85, 383 96,712 107,181 117,241 
BrigisheColumbas we races tee tere oe ke eam eee oteier si 149, 220 152,334 154,974 170, 384 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................055 5, 254 4,841 5,279 5,590 
Motalssanackeos qsoiemec cares ae ea haere AY 1,335,735 | 1,420,081 | 1,559,693 1,726,354 
Food— 
Grocery, combination and meat market............ 393, 724 440, 288 510, 500 616, 501 
Totals PROOU eit Lao eery< oes oe niente 408, 557 454,296 524,710 630, 182 
@ountrysG eneralustores a. sersemgeerd te eye ica ea oe 15,123 15,060 15,988 24,975 
General Merchandise—? 
WPT UNAISLIO NS SApRGN acre son Sonate anon Aeb pe Ob bollidK 133,907 142,061 147, 732 164, 475 
Totals, General Merchandise!l................. 146, 546 154, 667 160, 410 184, 507 
AUFOMOLIVO cece eee coe eile ene Sate elder terete 23, 284 22,70 29, 626 38, 152 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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21.—Chain-Store Sales, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1948-51—concluded 


Kind of Business 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Anoarel— $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
MEE SIRHOTDOYS ClOUDINE.. ous. ve cas cee vam soceges 17,919 17,822 19,975 25,059 
Srp chbhy Ciel eth tke &gtnce GSP SAE ISITE SER CRT 33, 817 33,770 35,759 40, 038 
RUMI EESIUSISIATO! Ce iiraistore, crucuclctevcctsy-rsie eve Risle ne aes o's © 384, 834 387, 382 38, 604 40,701 
Ran E HEMET ES MORN Cite erate st ssl eratatorts br etchaverere Syeala-ehele wiate s 31,378 31,926 33,013 38,031 
Presta sePA DP ALOL oo cree « Fiaete le cts nia piers orspere, 5 OSiare > 117,948 120,900 127,351 143, 829 
Pa PNLATOTISIS AS scl dled bial dusts. wos vee taewek 67,190 71,529 81,795 88, 460 
Furniture, Household— 
IBFTNURTO GUOLES eects 5. osele sa ereicte is erode clos ata Gioiare tative 's kta 35,679 34,555 36, 423 37, 050 
RT OUseLOlG appUANCESs. chake meena ees eoeetine egos Qheeice 28,940 35, 823 41,747 
Totals, Furniture, Household................. 62,952 63, 495 72,246 78,797 
PESEMHE CAT Drees eee ee ace ert en oleate bairrele diets 21,899 21, 460 22,783 29,166 
Other Retail Stores— 
BONA OISTOLOS Matas ie mind ae ee arcu merida sts nsialancsee 27,458 27,430 28,958 31,019 
BE OllervanGOLes error mei cot eee une gees ues 21,392 27,341 30, 788 30,897 
Cavernment: Liquor StOres) ai...<cle + «dete ele sate sete oie 267, 492 276, 685 290, 102 Re 
Lotalss Other Weta Stores!.a%,. casas seek 472, 236 495,923 524, 784 508, 286 
1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 2 Department stores excluded. 


Department Stores.—Actual 1951 sales of department stores together with 
1952 estimates based on final 1951 sales will be available when the 1951 Census results 
are known and will appear in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—The operating results series is con- 
ducted on a biennial basis—retail chain stores and wholesale trade are covered 
for 1947, 1949 and 1951, and independent retail stores for the alternate years. 
Latest available results for independent retail stores are given in the 1952-53 
Year Book, p. 891. ) 


Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—The 1951 study continues 
the series which, together with wholesalers’ operating results studies for the same 
year and independent-store studies begun some years earlier (latest taken for 1950), 
have created a balanced body of information on distribution costs. The main 
profit and loss items of ten selected trades are shown in Table 22. 


22._Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores, for Selected Kinds of Business, 1951 


Norr.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Prod 
/ Total | Net Net ven! 
Salaries before Stock 
: : Gross Occu- Oper- Oper- Non- 
Kind of Business Profit oe pancy ating ating Trading rte ee 
& Expenses!) Profit Income Dedus- 
tion 
p.c pec: p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c. No 
SEMOLEDV er Meu se.csis oils, = 15-53 8-53 1-19 14-12 1-41 0-14 1-55 10-60 
Combination.......... 15-82 7°57 1-01 12-67 3°15 0-19 3-34 18-21 
Ul) gen Spee oe 15-84 9-82 1-34 15-40 0-44 0:06 0-50 44-33 
Men’s clothing........ 28-75 14-07 3°41 26-22 2-53 0-26 2-79 2-49 
Women’s clothing..... 28-32 12-16 4-75 25-56 2-76 0-31 3-07 5-74 
Family clothing....... 28-78 14-56 3-06 26-77 2-01 0-93 2-94 3-39 
SUE. 2 eae eee 31-58 14-61 4-57 26-48 5-10 0-06 5-16 2-46 
UOMO Woe 37°79 17-11 3-02 27-64 10-15 0-44 10-59 4-90 
LT 3 A 33°74 18-03 4-27 80°53 3°21 0-89 4-10 3°65 
Lotto) (se 30-68 12-62 3-39 27-22 3°46 1-05 4-51 3-09 
1 Includes salaries and wages, and occupancy. 2 Times per year—cost of goods sold divided by 


the average of beginning and year-end inventories. 
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These results illustrate distinctly different experiences for food chain stores 
from other classes of chain store. Food chains operated with lower profit and 
expense ratios than the others shown and also had a higher stock turnover rate, 
particularly where meat sales form all or part of total sales. 


Retail Consumer Credit.—The current series of retail consumer credit 
estimates is linked closely with that of retail trade estimates. Like retail trade, the 
1951 Census results will reveal where the estimates require revision and, as these 
Census results were not available at time of assembly of this Section, consumer 
credit estimates cannot be presented here. These data will be given in subsequent 
editions of the Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Service Establishments 


Theatres.—Total receipts in 1951 from motion picture showings amounted to 
$102,359,739, including $11,373,629 collected as amusement tax. These receipts 
include all types of theatres but do not include receipts from showings by community 
organizations. 

The comparable figures for several years, given in Table 23 on a provincial 
classification, do not include drive-in theatres or itinerant operators. Drive-in 
theatres increased from 62 in number in 1950 with receipts, excluding taxes, of 
$2,290,679 to 82 in 1951 with receipts of $3,347,670. 


23.—Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Province, 1941 and 1948-51 


Nors.—Itinerant operators and drive-in theatres are not included in these figures. Receipts are 
exclusive of amusement taxes. 


1941 1948! 19491 1950! 1951! 


Province | -->_ ———_—_- = ee 
No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland........ ae ate sts a 45| 857,982} 63) 916,634) 71) 1,202,077 
Prince Edward Island. 6 141,317 16 281,995 17 288,741 17 293,307 15 319,421 
INOVaOCObIA Sheer 61) 2,195,599 78| 2,788,331 82} 3,111,160 85} 3,269, 653 85| 3,460, 236 
New Brunswick....... 39} 1,102,265 58] 1,993,102 64| 2,051,791 66| 2,064,199} — 71) 2,320,390 
Quebec neste ce: 202} 8,047,022} 472/16,405,929) 506)19,502,992| 583/21,644,261) 617/23,043,006 
Ontario: acre 410|18,757,372| 523/29,523,367| 562/31,937,717| 572)34,164,338] 579/38, 163, 280 
Manitobasnseanes ooo 111} 2,475,949] 146] 3,709,443) 155] 4,307,397) 162} 4,280,796} 161] 4,697,123 
Saskatchewan......... 145| 1,673,313] 263] 3,220,907) 341] 3,728,765) 385) 3,900,454] 377| 4,169,271 
Alberta See see oar eon 144} 2,257,115) 216} 4,245,121) 236) 5,111,220) 257) 5,482,890) 267) 6,245,159 
British Columbia?....| 122] 4,145,945} 178] 7,539,053} 192! 7,662,014) 197) 7,942,541) 197] 8,865,707 
Canada........... 1, 240/40, 795, 897/1, 950/69, 657, 248|2, 200) 78, 559, 779|2, 387/83, 959, 073) 2, 440/92, 485, 670 


1 Includes, in addition to regular theatres, establishments in which motion picture entertainment is 
provided by community organizations such as churches, lodges, Boards of Trade, etc. In 1948 these halls 
numbered 346 with receipts of $962,927; in 1949, 460 halls had receipts of $1,140,307; in 1950, 586 halls had 
receipts of $1,251,311; and in 1951, 632 halls had receipts of $1,499,560. 2 Includes the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 


24.—_Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1951 


Community| frinerant 


Regular Drive-in 
Item Theatres Theatres aver Operators Total 
prises 
Histablishimentsic: 0. meee nee acct No. 1, 808 82 632 167 2,689 
Receipts (excluding taxes)....... $ 90,986,110 | 3,347,670 1,499,560 ' 486, 243 96,319,583 
Amusement taxes..............5- $ 11,373, 629 406,611 72,675 34,311 11, 887,226 


Paidtndinissions®...ooga<g. o0a «ee No.| 239,182,227 | 6,554,572 | 4,860,700 | 1,611,626 252,159, 125 
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Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—The 317 power laundries 
and 981 dry-cleaning plants operating in Canada during 1951 provided services 
to the value of $96,851,857. Laundry plants accounted for $44,053,442 of this 
amount and dry-cleaning plants $52,798,415. The 1951 survey of these related 
industries was taken as part of the Decennial Census and certain information 
not consistent with census requirements was not asked. For this reason the item 
“cost of materials” is not available for 1951. 


25.—_Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 1941 


and 1947-51, and by Province, 1951 


; ee Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants inmost and of of Work 
: eed Wages | Materials | Performed 
Power LAUNDRIES 
No. No. $ $ $ 

237 11,844 | 10,120,662 |. 2,348,740 | 19,816,895 

244 13,950 | 16,357,072 | 3,560,120 | 30,459,393 

294 13,923 | 18,737,302 | 4,138,029 | 35,360,996 

332 14,240 | 20,408,336 | 4,485,436 | 38,659,596 

TUNG. ou YOR GSES Sere er 4 i ets 323 14,310 | 20,976,430 | 4,811,682 | 40,586,942 

1951 
Newfoundland and P.E. Island.............. 6 124 157,011 351, 211 
“NEWS, ASIBOTS F 5s pce RE pen An oe nee 15 395 502,973 1,069, 620 
New Brunswick.......... 5 cies Suichd ect Reht HRS AB 13 360 478,174 1,006,198 
RIED GO: Oo. acces eed oy cbterS ot Siena ais hited. ees 76 4,109 | 6,338,809 12,606,574 
CETEETR Yas gs 5 ci Sei eR LIN eas ee A neh ee a 125 5,211 8,052,510 16,072,050 
MIBEMDOD Mer iiaAneureine exer ora eter em pe res 10 627 938,778 1,745,426 
PERSIA UCHO WOMENS, oc cities binind ol cekinge woes 9 344 532,563 1,055,591 
PMSOL EE Mes tk ee Leet, sk css oR nk ede ed 17 798 1,300,392 2,684,040 
Pera his eS GLUMUDI AS ay tik aoe eect reals alae loa 46 2,111 3,947,307 7,462,732 
Canada, 195i oo Aes 317 14,079 | 22,248,517 44,053, 442 
Dry CLEANING AND DysgInG PLANTS 

TOME Gea  SS a i ng ae 363 6,554 | 6,125,635 | 1,483,790 12,678,275 
UIST) 2p 25 Eagh SoP Fae MI Sear araet 9S rk ace Lae SPR 530 10,906 | 14,144,464 | 3,041,506 | 28,584,285 
ULETAEE 9 ods ca Sah CUE CeO ag An SEO 787 11,953 | 17,140,254 | 4,400,688 | 36,620,948 
“LEADS. <5 AS ae, ae it ete I iene eee 905 12,886 | 20,107,095 | 4,939,685 | 42,574,449 
(ORD. v saals So 3o Re Oa ee ee 919 13,450 | 21,704,698 | 5,378,564 | 46,249,622 
14 182 282, 638 682, 234 

37 496 730, 651 1,578,349 

31 288 413, 286 1,062,456 

184 3,316 | 5,547,182 11,979,120 
404 5,945 | 10,355, 665 23,479, 584 

43 1,12 1,983,077 3,608, 155 
64 528 874, 222 2,304, 250 

96 939 1,554, 832 3,634 082 

108 1,127 | 2,108,566 4,470,185 

Canada, TOS ead. tar 2 ae: 981 13, 933 23,850,119 52,798, 415 


1Tncludes salaried employees and wage-earners. 
3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Hotels.—The 1951 survey of hotels formed part of the Decennial Census 


of Distribution. 


This third consecutive survey of hotels saw further minor refine- 


ments in classification, noticeable when comparing the number of hotels in operation 


in the different years. 
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There were 5,092 hotels in operation during 1951 with total receipts of 
$357,282,000 of which 4,078 operated on a full-year basis. The sale of beer, wine 
and liquor was the principal source of revenue amounting to $180,642,000; receipts 
from room rentals amounted to $83,322,000 and from meal sales $63,440,000. Total 
operating expenditure amounted to $170,566,000 of which $80,382,000 was accounted 
for by salaries and wages. 


26.—Hotels and Total Receipts, by Province, 1941, 1950 and 1951 


1941 1950 1951 
Province oO || 
Hotels | Rooms | Receipts || Hotels | Rooms | Receipts || Hotels | Rooms | Receipts 
No No $000 No No. $000 No No $000 
Newfoundland...... nae ae as 30 814 1,814 27 811 1,989 
Pen eislands saactace 38 592 249 26 644 543 24 634 592 
Nova Scotia........ 226 3, 663 2,896 163 3,954 5, 254 155 4,050 5,539 
New Brunswick.... lf 3,570 1,807 122 3,407 3,501 109 3,265 3,644 
QuéebecAveceeverc: 1,55 30,883 | 28,647 || 1,510] 37,764 | 73,651 1,441 | 37,970 | 85,293 
Ontario <n 1,762 | 40,388 | 66,076 || 1,451 | 44,589 | 107,608 || 1,495 | 45,118 | 116,547 
Manitobaee sceericce 27 He BD Ue his} 274 7,694 | 238,073 276 7,588 | 25,892 
Saskatchewan...... 595 11,635 9,297 567 12,357 28,049 536 12,001 29, 886 
ALD Orta mat tee, 433 12,918 14,218 444 13, 985 40, 463 445 14, 186 45,038 
British Columbia!. . 587 17,981 16,345 582 21,145 38, 434 584 20,818 42,862 
Canada........ 5,646 | 128,980 | 147,488 || 5,169 | 146,353 | 322,390 || 5,092 | 146,441 | 357,282 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Merchandising Statistics 


Farm Implement Sales.—Manufacturers’ and importers’ sales of farm 
implements and equipment at the wholesale price level amounted to $235,620,345 
in 1951, an 8-p.c. increase over the 1950 total. Estimated expenditure by Canadian 
farmers at the retail level was approximately $287,000,000. Sales of repair parts 
amounted to $28,772,869 at the wholesale level or approximately $38,000,000 
at the retail level. 


27.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, by Province, 1950 and 1951 


Nortr.— Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


Province PAC; Ce Cues 
Amount of Amount of 1950-51 
Total Tota 
$ $ 

Atlantic Provinces. cer ones ee 5, 946, 209 2-7 6, 889, 061 2-9 +15-9 
Quebecr wes eee ec ee cae tee 19,137,999 8-8 23, 816, 008 10-1 +24-4 
Ontario sary. see ee ee 51,922,486 23°8 58, 736, 885 24-9 +13-1 
IManitobantacter tect eeamonn eh ee eee 29,308, 664 13-4 31, 698,984 13-5 + 8-2 
Saskatchewans-siwe vies tac: Sees 62, 629, 271 28-7 61,147,757 26-0 — 5-4 
ANDES ete set era lee es tees Rots 45,117,409 20-7 48, 267,092 20-5 + 7-0 
Britishi@olumbigareepn cece ie ae nce eel 4,125,132 1-9 5,064, 558 2-1 +22-8 


ee) ee ee 


Totals ii). SVE 218,187,120 100-0 | 235,620,345 100-0 + 8-0 
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Separate sales figures for different types of equipment are presented in 
Table 28. 


28.—Sales of New Farm Implements and Equipment in Canada and in the Prairie 
Provinces, by Type, 1950 and 1951 


Nortre.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


ee ee ————— 
Se ee 


Canada Prairie Provinces 
P.C. of 
Type pes ; 
1950 1951 |Changel 1950 1951 | Change| G2nada 
: 1950-51 | “wary” 
1951 
, ‘ ; $ $ $ $ 
Planting, seeding and fertil- 

izing machinery.......... 8,805,616 | 9,516,447 | + 8-1] 4,305,889 | 4,428,452 | + 2-8 | 46-5 
(El ait Soaps Gee ne cere ance 15,228,291 | 15,454,118 | + 1-5 |] 11,198,096 | 10,778,226 | — 3-7 | 69-7 
Tilling, cultivating and 

weeding machinery...... 13,202,326 | 12,507,988 | — 5-3) 9,759,427 | 8,130,469 | —16-7 | 65-0 
Haying machinery......... 10,610,317 | 14,844,424 | +39-9 || 3,704,367 | 5,463,840 | +47-5 | 36-8 
Harvesting machinery..... 44,243,044 | 58,641,340 | +82-5 |] 38,113,347 | 50,478,809 | +32-4 86-1 
Machines for preparing crops 

for market or use........ 8,486,629 | 11,381,657 | +34-1 || 3,687,892 | 5,671,628 | +53-8 | 49-8 
Tractors and engines....... 98,000,680 | 92,661,775 | — 5-4 || 60,392,436 | 49,811, 432 —17-5 | 53-8 
Spraying and dusting equip- 

OSES Be Sables ier aera aati Eaen oe 1,416,507 | 1,986,205 | +40-2 699,960 | 1,169,136 | +67-0 | 58-9 
Farm wagons, trucks and ‘ 

BiCIGhs ee ts cee. tee 2,220,870 | 2,483,968 | +11-8 966,445 | 1,078,922 | +11-6 | 43-4 
Water systems and pumps..| 5,375,319 5,938,424 | +10-5 |] 1,212,728 | 1,390,485 | +14-7 | 23-4 
Dairy machinery and equip- 

BEVEVA Ry Steele Renee on 4,033,896 | 3,397,615 | —15-8 585, 702 761,554 | +30-0 | 22-4 
Barn equipment............ 2,266,024 | 2,318,542 | + 2-1 419, 203 474,264 | +13-1 | 20-5 
Poultry farm equipment. . 317,694 532,344 | +67-6 106,970 122,893 | +14-9 | 23-1 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 

TAGIR, A Bes oetie ie OO ree oe 3,979,907 | 3,960,498 | — 0-5 || 1,902,887 | 1,353,773 | —28-9 | 34-2 

Wotalsx.% ca 65650 218,187,120 |235,620,345 | + 8-0 [137,055,344 |141,113,833 | + 3-0 59-9 


wl a ee eS Sn 


Sales of New Motor-Vehicles.—Sales of new motor-vehicles increased from 
385,648 units in 1951 to 400,777 in 1952. These were sold for $1,002,615,841 with 
increased dollar sales evident for both passenger cars and commercial vehicles. 
The number of trucks and buses sold, however, decreased slightly from 1951. 


29.—Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1939-52 


LL 


‘Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 

Nosy} -) No. $ No. $ 
GEG). Soa ees poet CCR CRIS 90, 054 97,131,128 24, 693 28, 836, 393 114, 747 125, 967,521 
RG Aree enccrciccieyrig cre \sicse @saze 101,789 114, 928, 833 28,763 33,916, 445 130, 552 148, 845, 278 
ca. 2 Mes Siae wreterersmtaiicies 83, 650 108,907, 312 34, 432 43,008, 207 118, 082 151,915, 519 

et ee Beer be a Pe ss =i Avs 
FO GME rica Sloxe Sincihs sceiss aise 77,742 | 120,325, 496 42,302 73,003,509 |} 120,044 | 193,329,005 
Hee os cois o ekclis ¢ CRE 159,205 | 283,190,390 71,050 | 133,047,105 || 230,255 | 416,237,495 
{EOL Bees an oan Ree are 145, 655 282, 903, 958 75, 645 156,313, 030 221,300 439, 216, 988 
DA 6 ee OeNO Ceeias a Sen 202,318 412, 297, 863 84, 023 176, 426,822 286, 341 588, 724, 685 
MO) eerie Hotere Picola sie ee alalerss 324, 903 661,673,944 104, 792 223,995,095 429, 695 885, 669, 039 
OSI. oA eee eee eee 275, 686 683, 182, 846 109, 962 266, 976, 665 385, 648 950,159, 511 
NOW 4 deat ike aie oe 292,095 725,167,630 108, 682 277, 448, 211 400,777 |1,002,615, 841 


Sales Financing.—The financing of retail instalment sales by sales finance 
and acceptance companies reached a record amount of $819,000,000 in 1952, 75 p.c. 
higher than the $467,000,000 financed in 1951. The financing of motor-vehicles, 
new and used, accounted for 78 p.c. of total financing in 1952. The most significant 
percentage gain occurred in household appliances, the increase being from 4-3 p.c. 
of total financing in 1951 to 8-7 p.c. in 1952. 
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Balances outstanding at the end of 1952 amounted to $540,000,000, an increase 
of 72 p.c. over the previous year. The largest percentage increases occurred in the 
household goods items. 

30.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Class of 
Goods and Province, 1941 and 1950-52 
(Millions of Dollars) 


; Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
tem —_—_— 
1941 1950 1951 1952 1941 1950 1951 1952 
Class of Goods 
Consumer Goods— 
New passenger cars.............. 23 132 114 195 = 94 80 130 
Used passenger cars............. 44 122 141 282 36 74 80 169 
Radio and television............. Z 1 5 21 “a 1 3 15 
Household appliances............ 5 1 15 50 ae 1 9 31 
Burniture ss a. ocace ieee Oe. oo eae 1 1 4 9 = 1 3 7 
Otheres ea eee oe oe ee 3 51 20 34 34 11 3A 
Totals, Consumer Goods...... ds 305 299 591 49 202 186 373 
Commercial and Industrial— 
New commercial vehicles....... 11 61 82 98 oy 46 64 77 
Used commercial vehicles....... 4 30 46 64 2 20 31 43 
Others eee e4k aes Noe aa 5 30 40 66 25 32 47 
Totals, Commercial and In- 
dustrial esate... cee: 23 124 168 228 16 91 127 167 
Totals, Retail Financing..... 100 429 467 819 65 293 313 540 
Province 


1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 


The increased amount of financing of motor-vehicles is accounted for by an 
increase in the number of vehicles sold and also by a higher percentage of vehicles 
sold on the instalment plan. In 1952, 43 p.c. of the number sold were financed, 
a greater share than in previous years. The financed value handled by finance 
companies represented 29 p.c. of total vehicle sales value. 


31.—Sales and Financing of New Motor-Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial), 
Selected Years, 1937-52 


P.C. of Total Sales 
Motor- Motor- : 
Year Vehicles Vehicles Financed Financed 


Sold Financed Nifmaher Wales | Value 

No No. $ $ 
AY (omen aah cat enon ee: Se bating |i 4 enh Fe hy 3g ID 144, 441 56, 247 38-9 27-3 723 
1939 eased rere tet einer as in raealakat eters 114,747 37,230 32-5 22-1 746 
Le eRe Rye whee or ea re Racy et pau he: 118, 082 41,032 34-7 23-0 850 
O46 rere mee re set eee doe. 8 ee eee epee 120, 044 22,866 19-0 14-5 1,224 
WO4 (pe dateciios Cente Ronacdonte eee ae 230, 255 46,700 20:3 15-7 1,401 
OAS Nestecterin raters fo ote cetera Meee Te 221,300 51, 867 23-4 16-8 1, 423 
TO4DL Sis ees yeh. Se ea eh, Fee 286,341 , 81,502 28-5 19-6 1,417 
LODO ary tex, ee tee or nin ete 7 eee ee 429, 695 135, 304 31-5 21-6 1,415 
FAs) PEE bs eA ei ars aetna ay eas Me 3 | 385, 648 126, 255 32-7 20-1 1,514 
LOD, ee ee acy Pag itr ae Ge it yl tinea ogee aca 400,777 172, 587 43-1 29-2 1,695 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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Advertising Agencies.— Advertising agencies handled advertising and 
provided other services in 1951 to the extent of $108,413,585 compared with 
$96,220,544 in 1950 and $29,224,400 ten years earlier (1941). | Gross revenue in 
1951 amounted to $17,015,496 and net revenue $2,328,015. 


32.—Financial Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1947-51 


Amount of Billings Gross Revenue 

Year Commis- P.C. of 
sionable Other Total Amount Total 

Billings Billings 

$ $ $ $ 

LOS els SOS a ae a ee ae eee 64,422,777 | 171,897 64,594,674 || 10,091,772 15-6 
MRE SERRE Sree hcihig citar Ga Sab lolsieue Shiau ato 73,543, 766 218, 447 73,762,213 || 11,553, 459 15-7 
Me te iy ci dicie tite eo) cre Sieee wlan bie 86, 450, 968 291, 502 86,742,470 || 13,526,336 15-6 
PER OR Ra Ouch vere sc ciat retates werne 95, 566, 600 653,944 96, 220,544 || 15,012,672 15:6 
Ra eae sie Pa 8 cis tee phswieeianss) «Rees 107, 461, 752 951, 833 108, 413,585 || 17,015, 496 15-7 


33.—Distribution of Advertising Billings, by Media, 1947-51 


ng ee SS Se 


: ‘Total Distribution of Billings 
Year eae Publi Other | Mech ea, 
slonapie ublica- Cre ecnan- ‘ 
Billings tions Visual) deal (freee. | Ceher) Toem 
$ p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

PPA IS ats ccd Ramses 64,422,777 61-8 4-4 16-3 15-8 1-7 100-0 
USE) Oe ae aera 73,548, 766 60-4 4-5 16-1 16-7 2-3 100-0 
ROY Rae te iat wisps 86, 450, 968 61-2 4-4 16-4 15°7 2°3 100-0 
OOOE eek cake ee ale 95, 566, 600 59-6 5-7 18-5 16-1 0-1 100-0 
ODT Oo ge te ete eee 107,461, 752 59-3 5+2 18-0 17-3 0-2 100-0 


Section 5.—Co-operative Organizations* 


During the crop year ended July 31, 1952, reports were received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 2,616 co-operative associations of all types. Membership 
reported totalled 1,373,471 and the total volume of business, including other revenue, 
reached a record high of $1,219,253,850. This volume figure represents an increase 
of $202,700,000 over that reported in the previous year and is significant because 
it was reported by 152 associations fewer than in 1950-51. Marketing co-operatives 
reported a total sales value of farm products handled by them of $927,589,172. 
Purchasing co-operative business amounted to $248,050,761. 


Fishermen’s co-operatives numbered 83 with 14,641 members and the total 
sales value of fish and fish products handled amounted to over $20,000,000. This 
figure is estimated to be nearly 12 p.c. of the total commercial value of Canadian 
fish production for 1951. Service co-operatives reporting numbered 339 with a 
membership of 195,027 and total business of $8,125,000. 


Developments in 1951-52.—Perhaps the two most important developments 
within the co-operative movement in Canada during 1951-52 were the reorganization 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers Limited and the beginning of opera- 
tions on a national scale by the Co-operative Fire and Casualty Company. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 
J. E. O’Meara, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The reorganization of the Saskatchewan Co-operative took effect at the begin- 
ning of August 1952. From that date all the physical assets of the subsidiary 
companies—the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited, Saskatchewan Pool Ter- 
minals Limited, Modern Press Limited, and the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Livestock Producers Limited—are leased to the parent company, which will become 
the sole operating unit; the subsidiaries will become holding companies. Coincident 
with this internal reorganization, application was made to the provincial legislature 
of Saskatchewan for an amendment to the special Act of incorporation asking that 
the name of the organization be changed from Saskatchewan Co-operative Pro- 
ducers Limited to Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 


The Co-operative Fire and Casualty Company was incorporated by special 
Act of the Federal Government on June 30, 1951, and was licensed for operation 
on May 5, 1952. The Company began writing fire and automobile insurance on 
July 1, 1952. While at the outset the Company was mainly engaged in business 
in Saskatchewan and the Maritime Provinces, it is the eventual intention to extend 
operations to every province where the insurance services of the Company are 
desired by co-operatives and co-operators. 


Saskatchewan Federated Co-operatives, with headquarters at Saskatoon, 
authorized plans for an extension and additions to the co-operative oil refinery at 
Regina at a cost of $5,500,000. Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited, of Winnipeg, 
Man., leased a cannery at Beamsville, Ont., where they propose to can fruits and 
vegetables and distribute these products under a ‘‘co-op” label to co-operative 
wholesales throughout Canada. 


Marketing.—The sales value of farm products marketed co-operatively in 
Canada during 1951-52 amounted to $927,589,172. This is the largest volume 
ever reported and is $158,000,000 higher than the total reported in 1951. All 
farm products, except eggs and poultry, furs, tobacco and maple products, shared 
in the increase, the largest gains being reported by the grain, live stock and dairy 
products co-operatives. The major decrease occurred in eggs and poultry, egg 
prices declining seriously during the year. 


Canada’s co-operatives in the grain trade are the largest organizations in 
co-operative marketing in this country. After a poor year in 1950-51 because of a 
low-quality crop, the volume of business done by the grain-marketing co-operatives 
in 1951-52 increased by $95,000,000 to a total of $432,000,000. The 1951 crop of 
western grain was of relatively low quality but exports were almost of record pro- 
portions and there was an increase in domestic sales. Wheat prices remained level 
throughout the year. Oat and barley prices were high in 1951 and remained steady 
during 1952. 


Cash farm income from the sale of agricultural products handled by co-operatives 
increased by about 7 p.c. in 1951-52 compared with 1950-51. The percentage 
increase in the sales volume of marketing co-operatives for the same period was 
nearly 20 p.c. Co-operatives handled 35-7 p.c. of all agricultural products marketed 
commercially in Canada in 1951-52. For the various products concerned similar 
percentages are as follows, with percentages for the previous year shown in paren- 
theses: dairy products, 25-1 (25-8); live stock, 32-4 (21-4); poultry and eggs, 
8-3 (12-2); wool, 83-8 (87-5); grain, 54-7 (56-9); fruits and vegetables, 23-4 
(27-1); maple products, 23-6 (41-2); tobacco, 65-7 (95-6); and honey, 28-9 (27:5). 
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Merchandising.—Sales of farm supplies, household and consumer goods by 
co-operatives in 1951-52 amounted to $248,050,761, an increase of over $38,000,000 
above the figure reported for the previous year. Increases were reported in the 
sales of all commodities handled, the largest increases being reported by co-operatives 
handling feed and fertilizers and machinery. 


Wholesaling.—Eleven co-operative wholesales in Canada did a total volume 
of business of $167,500,000 in 1951-52, an increase of $26,000,000 over the figure 
reported for the previous year. There is a co-operative wholesale in every province 
except Newfoundland. One province has two wholesales and there is one other 
that operates as an interprovincial wholesale. 


Total sales of farm products through the wholesales in 1951-52 amounted to 
$95,500,000. Total sales of merchandise amounted to $72,000,000. Main items 
handled by the wholesales were feeds and fertilizers, petroleum products, clothing 


and hardware. 


Retailing.—Sales of food products or groceries in 780 retail outlets in 1951-52 
amounted to $51,500,000; clothing and home furnishings to the value of $7,750,000 
were handled by 493 outlets; feed and fertilizer sales amounted to $21,200,000 
and petroleum products sold through 354 retail stations were valued at $12,800,000. 


34._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1943-52 


Sales of Sales 


0 Places 
Associ- Total 
Year ss of Patrons Farm fo) 5 
ations | Business Products Supplies Business? 
No No. No $ $ $ 
TLE) ae nits GaN aeleareae 1,650 4,406 608,680 | 295,499,274 55,689,141 352,785, 598 
TVA, CS A ep eens area 1,792 4,534 719,080 | 459,798,798 65,508,771 527, 855, 540 
OA Wee ccc eee oelelaats 1,824 4,441 738,345 | 500,481,627 81, 360, 855 585, 650, 066 
HOGG SeE Er cana dcbes cEaee 1,953 4,488 922,928 | 454,564,927 95,6038, 311 554,329, 652 
DA nee are 6.5 Sie ests Bk Sie re 2,095 5,084 | 1,036,498 | 578,638,214 | 127,001,488 712, 583, 246 
MAR a Ee Ree ae 2,249 5,423 1,195,372 | 616,347,477 | 157,874,045 780,084,955 
OE INET, 5 sc cho Sale cca e taste 2,378 5, 667 1, 209,520 783,293,225 191, 804, 630 982 , 232,002 
(NO oc ee A eee 2,495 5,761 1,223,582 | 803,638,962 | 206,082,408 || 1,015, 264, 763 
Ho bicee ee oc. cece ah. 8s 2,348 5,830 | 1,195,034 | 769,264,824 | 209,985,815 988, 459, 832 
HOR eGR Rw ccs. + ce ppla.e Sets. Se 2,194 5,470 | 1,335,567 | 927,589,172 | 248,050,761 ll 1,186,532, 622 
Value Liabilities Share- 
of Total Assets to the holders or Mees 
Plant Public Members Guat y: 
$ $ $ No. $ 

OER Ee cle «dele Gihbine Agia > ais 36, 866, 861 186, 634, 839 124, 264, 085 585, 826 62,370, 754 
Meets Occ ctss asine ens 40, 664, 827 203,047,911 130, 556, 373 690, 967 72,491,538 
JOE 2 he See aire 43,048, 326 171,128,184 87, 354, 033 739, 804 83,774, 151 
CUT 3. 2 eGR eee Se aoe 46,775,158 163, 467, 434 71,012,260 926, 863 92,455,174 
MIRE CI Et, foc s nisnetes anes Ba 53,027,212 168,195, 387 71, 403, 750 982,990 96,791,637 
SS. te ee ee 75,009, 655 201, 603, 705 89,381, 360 1,127, 229 112,222,345 
WRIT ES 2 5 claioc Sica. cud 'a.c on 89, 832,908 236, 962, 924 106, 599, 688 1,144,698 130, 363, 236 
TUS ee 98,514, 782 254, 478,777 111,092, 652 ition l26 143 , 386, 125 
LSD | Se ene, ee 99,790,191 306, 834, 165 159, 357, 602 1,184, 235 147, 476, 563 
UDINE: 9 ee ee 129,983,112 410, 210, 309 214, 737,270 1,163, 803 195, 473, 039 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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35.— Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Marketing and Purchasing Associations, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Item Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No $ No $ 
Marketing— 
Dairy; products24 26 ans eee eee ee Ba ee ee 610 117, 120, 583 588 136,670, 962 
Eraitsand vegetablesisd as..c8. ost eemmenieener 187 82,497,354 165 37,191, 869 
Graintand Seed ncceeccin ec eee ee ae 116 336, 260, 884 105 431,977,721 
Livestock? sty... 3. ee oer ee oe ee 335 192,884,359 292 242,191,072 
Higgs And POultry;, awa ae ee eee 240 25, 602,756 237 20,721,645 
One y eesti ere cart eee ee ae. Sees 7 1,216, 507 8 1, 286,905 
Maple products... esse eee ee ee ere 3 2,380,817 3 2,290, 385 
AKG) UC ORGE 3 Sess SPOS On GOGG a POS OREO MEO OBO be 5 51,174, 252 5 - 45,390, 767 
Wooltrenue sce tee ne eee eine tee tan 22 2,248,727 18 3, 237, 767 
VARA Hee Ohm am mamas seb eae oo Cone) Sep 15 933, 430 16 389,178 
buniber and woods. . cee or ee en 41 1, 847,750 39 2,269,943 
Miscellaneous 22-8525, Seeks eae oie SU ancien 46 5,097, 405 44 3,970, 959 
Totals, Marketing........ ae At AOA AE 1,210 769, 264,824 1,125 927,589,172 
Merchandising— 
Rood products + Nee teen ote oak belek oe ere ae 852 57,837,931 790 58, 456, 356 
Clothing and home furnishjpes................. 538 7,641,051 474 7,871,206 
Petroleum products and3 tvomobile accessories. 651 25, 466, 486 639 25, 966, 094 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material.............. 1,009 76,492,817 907 96,141,898 
Machinery and equipment................eeeee. 324 7,488, 486 358 16, 532, 258 
Coal, wood and building material.............. 629 14, 646, 884 574 15, 822,040 
Miscellancousiimtc..cis os ee ctietie ei sme e 961 20, 412,160 964 27,260,909 
Totals, Merchandising.................. 1,872 209, 985,815 1,683 248,050, 761 
Grand: Totals iso). .Sas% .ecsbiee Gs 2,048 979,250,639 25194 | 1,175, 639,933 


1 Duplication exists in this column since some associations market produce and also handle supplies. 
Some market more than one product and many handle most of the supplies listed. 


36.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, by 
Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951 and 1952 


Piwince Associ- Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
ations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No. No. $ $ . $ 

Newfoundland ..2.5..208....- - 1951 38 5,558 23, 889 2,307,707 2,340,101 
1952 49 5,051 9,342 3,010, 462 3, 027, 237 

Prince Edward Island...... 1951 32 9,309 2,750, 883 2,341,016 5,129,056 
1952 25 6,036 3,038, 243 3,316,385 6, 459, 366 

NovaiScotia...: <3. ie ak 1951 114 22,185 6,548,561 12,117,451 18,791,301 
1952 108 23,304 5, 483, 490 12,398,917 17,969, 841 

New Brunswick............ 1951 60 13,354 5,796, 290 4,805,791 10, 648, 559 
1952 42 9,698 5,533,429 3,522,485 9,317,521 

Quebec sc teste eee 1951 716 89, 922 70,317,707 54, 813,566 125,910,918 
1952 682 90, 988 67,745,779 60, 233, 834 129, 155, 657 

Ontariost ars ee ee 1951 342 94,934 | 116,252,978 42,117,311 159,348,314 
1952 320 90,517 | 141,201,086 54, 501, 030 198,150, 265 

Manitobayssadaccmracteo tears 1951 142 174,717 76, 986, 941 12,971,325 90, 439,708 
1952 134 188,166 77,062, 408 14,318,773 92, 290, 469 
Saskatchewan.;............ 1951 552 393,529 | 216,467,659 34, 756, 876 252, 920,020 
1952 539 364,417 | 261,959, 695 40, 260, 979 304,974,010 

Alberta ses anes oe 1951 224 218,051 157,971,582 19, 186, 237 179, 812, 287 
1952 179 194,889 | 223,715,671 13,927,971 238,419, 897 

British Columbiaseeee 1951 121 42, 255 43, 238, 489 14, 450, 609 58,731, 057 
1952 109 41,980 49,372, 830 15,794,106 65,997, 367 

Interprovineial ae 1951 7 120, 421 72,°909, 845 10,117, 926 84,388,511 
1952 G 148, 807 92,467,199 26,765,819 120,770,992 

Motals 7s hi2 See 1951 2,348 1,184,235 | 769,264,824 | 209,985,815 988, 459, 832 
1952 2,194 1,163,803 | 927,589,172 | 248,050,761 || 1,186,532, 622 


ee ee ees ee 
1 Includes other revenue. 
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Section 6.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect since there are no 
controls or barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the 
loadings and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. Railway traffic is segre- 
gated into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings 
are the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. Freight can, however, 
be imported by rail and exported by water, as is the case with western grain moved 
to the Ontario ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics 
of Table 37 must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial trade: these 
figures indicate interprovincial movement of railway freight which is one aspect 
only of that trade. 


* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


37._Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province, 1951 and 1952 


] 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Pr wince Connections 

1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.............. 1, 068, 291 1,254, 485 = 20 1,068, 291 1,254,455 
Prince Edward Island...... 417,778 291,917 — 6 417,778 291,923 
INO Wa OCOLIA cies es foe sires 10, 289,032 9,640,340 181,406 136,136 || 10,470,438 9,776,476 
New: Brunswick. ..........- 5,012,561 4,165, 830 686, 421 705, 230 5, 698, 982 4,871,060 
PUTICO ere tee Rae. oh ote 21,103,335 | 19,758,883 8,308, 306 8,508,728 || 29,411,641 28, 267,611 
(CONTENTOS © ose Ase eee eer 41,667,045 | 42,504,480 | 27,315,222 | 25,168,671 || 68,982, 267 67,673,151 
RERNUCOUM Sakis clon oie s coce es 7,967,961 7,999,084 480,974 550, 929 8, 448, 935 8,550,013 
Saskatchewan............04 12,045,777 | 15,056, 856 176,773 229,120 || 12,222,550 15, 285,976 
N11) DVS Eoie deeean. 9 5 eR 11,880,807 | 13,956,795 50,712 89,389 || 11,931,519 14,046, 184 
British Columbia........... 10,510,464 | 10,714,787 1,089,773 1,173,901 || 11,600, 237 11, 888, 688 
otals: ale eh eta 121,963,051 | 125,343,407 | 38,289,587 | 36,562,130 160,252,638 | 161,905,537 

Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.............. 998,757 | 1,210,989 175, 449 177,793 1,174, 206 1,388,782 
Prince Edward Island...... 421,741 474,913 1,976 3, 636 423,717 478,549 
BNOVETSCOLIR. cones csccce ees 8,399, 702 8,177,425 574, 930 706, 954 8,974, 632 8,884,379 
New Brunswick............ 3, 600, 243 3,466, 361 2,345, 147 2,410, 217 5,945,390 5,876,578 
OCS DCs ORR er ace eee 23,763,836 | 22,386,903 9,770,607 | 10,115,179 || 33,534, 443 32,502,082 
Canara te al ea Se aoe eee 52,156,726 | 53,132,159 | 26,763,532 | 25,348,482 || 78,920, 258 78,475,641 
SU REITT UTD] laa 7,329,550 7,235,126 808, 884 938,136 8,138, 434 8,173,262 
SaskutCnewan.........08+06 4,487,152 4,567,362 924, 834 893,018 5,361,986 5,460,380 
3 LEXE BE 2 ee iene ae 5,086, 241 5,583, 164 21,780 26,176 5,108,021 5, 609, 340 
Critish Columbia...... 6... 8, 209, 047 8,702,590 4,622,387 6,002,889 || 12,831,434 14,705,479 
SP GAIS Pitre. be lose ete 114,402,995 | 114,936,992 | 46,009,526 | 46,617, 480 || 160,412,521 | 161,554,472 


Si ee ee Se eee 


_ 1 Figures for freight originating and freight terminating do not agree because freight that originates 
within a certain year does not all terminate within the same year; some that terminated in 1952, for instance, 
originated within the previous year. 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the post-war period, the elaborate system of government control of 
trade that the war effort made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 837-841) until, by the beginning of 1949, only those measures to 
protect domestic requirements and prevent the forcing upward of prices in the 
Canadian market remained; since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling 
and Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935. The former is a quasi-judicial and adminis- 
trative body which, through the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial 
transportation and patents and copyrights, gives the Federal Government complete 
power to control the handling of grain; it has no power or duties in respect of grain 
prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which began to function in the autumn of 
1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabilization measures that were 
taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the marketing of grain 
crops. During this period, the Government acquired a considerable quantity 
of wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve 
the dual purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and, at the same time, 
arranging for the marketing of new crops. 

An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sloners appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 481-482. An article on the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board is commenced in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, 
and concluded in the 1947 edition. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Federal legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to restrain trade 
unduly, are illegal under the Combines Investigation Act and Sect. 498 of the 
Criminal Code. These laws are designed to promote reasonable competitive oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of production, distribution and employment. 

The first federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still effective 
in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing for in- 
vestigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 as part of the Customs 
Tariff Act. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was passed and further 
legislation was enacted in 1919 and 1923. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 314), enacted in 1923, provides for the investigation of trade combinations, 
monopolies, trusts or mergers alleged to have operated to the detriment of the 


* Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation 
Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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publie through limiting production, fixing or enhancing prices, limiting competition 
or otherwise restraining trade. Organizations of this nature are defined by the 
Act as ‘combines’ and participation in the formation or operation of a combine is 
an indictable offence. In line with recommendations contained in a final report by 
the Committee to Study Combines Legislation, certain amendments effective 
Nov. 1, 1952, revised the administrative organization by delegating the functions 
formerly exercised by the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act to 
an agency for investigation and research and a board of three members to 
appraise the evidence obtained in investigations and report thereon. The former 
Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act became the new Director of Inves- 
tigation and Research, with authority to initiate investigations respecting practices 
alleged to be offences under the Combines Investigation Act or under Sect. 498 or 
498A of the Criminal Code which concern offences related to those covered by the 
Combines Investigation Act. The board is known as the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission and the following persons have been appointed as members: C. Rhodes 
Smith, Q.C., Chairman, formerly Attorney-General of Manitoba; Guy Favreau, 
a member of the Quebec Bar; and A. 8. Whiteley, an economist who served as 
Deputy Commissioner under the Combines Investigation Act. Other amendments 
removed limitations on possible fines and permitted the courts to prohibit con- 
tinuation or repetition of an offence. Amendments made to the Combines Investi- 
gation Act in 1951 adopted recommendations contained in the interim report of 
the Committee to Study Combines Legislation which prohibit the practice of resale 
price maintenance. 


The report to the Minister of Justice of an investigation into the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of matches in Canada, submitted in December 1949, alleged 
that a combine by way of merger, trust or monopoly existed in the wooden match 
industry in Canada. Four formal charges were preferred under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act. The trial of the first charge concluded at Montreal in May 1951 
with the five corporation defendants being convicted and fined a total of $85,000 
and costs. The accused appealed the conviction and sentence to the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side), the appeal to be heard in January 1953, and 
decision is now (December 1953) pending. The other three charges are in abeyance 
pending the appeal. 


In a report of a special commissioner made in November 1948, a combine 
was alleged to exist in the bread-baking industry in the Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Prosecution was instituted and on Oct. 2, 1951, 
six bakery corporations charged were found guilty, as charged under Sect. 498 of 
the Criminal Code, with total penalties of $30,000 and costs being imposed. The 
case was concluded in January 1953 when the costs and expenses which the convicted 
parties had been ordered to pay in addition to the fines were determined by the court 
in the amount of $19,402, and the appeals which the parties had asserted against 
their conviction and sentence were dismissed for want of prosecution. 


A report was submitted to the Minister of Justice on May 21, 1952, alleging 
the existence of combines in six divisions of the rubber industry. Prosecution 
was instituted and on Apr. 8, 1953, five companies pleaded guilty, at which time 
an application was made on behalf of the Crown for an order prohibiting the con- 
tinuation or repetition of the offence or the doing of specified acts or things directed 
towards the continuation or repetition of the offence. Judgment in regard to 
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sentence and the application for the prohibition order was reserved. Charges in 
respect of certain other divisions of the rubber industry dealt with in the report 
are expected to be proceeded with in the autumn of 1953. 


A report, comprising the results of an investigation into the fine paper industry, 
was submitted to the Minister of Justice on Oct. 23, 1952. The report named seven 
manufacturers and 37 fine paper merchants as having been parties or privy to or 
knowingly assisted in the operation of a combine or combines within the meaning 
of the Combines Investigation Act. Decision to prosecute some or all of the manu- 
facturers and some or all of the merchants mentioned in the report was announced 
by the Minister on Apr. 7, 1953. 


On Jan. 22, 1953, a report was submitted to the Minister alleging that, at the 
time of commencement of the inquiry in 1949, a combine existed in connection 
with the distribution and sale of coarse papers in and around Vancouver. The 
report named six wholesale coarse-paper distributors as being the principal parties 
to the alleged combine together with three other wholesale firms and three manu- 
facturers which from time to time had knowingly assisted in the operation of the 
alleged combine. On Feb. 4, 1953, the report was made public by the Minister, 
who stated that as soon as he had examined it carefully and received the opinion 
of counsel he would make a further announcement as to whether proceedings would 
be instituted with respect to the operations of the alleged combine. 


A report of an investigation into an alleged combine in the purchase of maple 
syrup and maple sugar in the Province of Quebec was submitted to the Minister 
of Justice on Mar. 20, 1953, and made public by him on Apr. 1, 1953. The 
report stated that, out of ten firms engaged in the purchase of maple products in 
Quebec, six made an arrangement to buy their supplies of these products through 
a common agency ata common price. The Commission, however, was of the opinion 
that the evidence did not go so far as to prove the existence of a combine, since 
the parties who entered into the arrangement had not been shown to account for 
a sufficiently large portion of the market or to have such control over it as to make 
it appear conclusively that their arrangements were detrimental to the public, 
that is, in this case, the producers. This was the last report made by the Com- 
missioner of the Combines Investigation Act and subsequent reports will be made by 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission. 


During 1952 and 1953 a variety of matters were disposed of on preliminary 
inquiry while in a number of other cases investigations were proceeding. Numerous 
consultations and interviews were held with individuals and representatives of 
business groups interested in discussing the possible application of the Act to con- 
ditions encountered or to arrangements being considered. During 1953, the Com- 
bines Branch represented Canada at meetings of the Ad Hoc Committee on Re- 
strictive Business Practices, established under resolution of the United Nations 
Economie and Social Council to formulate proposals for an international convention 
to be considered by the Economic and Social Council. 
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Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates, 
under one Director, the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas 
Inspection Act, the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, the Precious Metals 
Marking Act and the Weights and Measures Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National 
Trade Mark and True Labelling Act which provides a framework for the develop- 
ment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. 


In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and compliance with 
commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use the national 
trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers label descriptively any commodity 
or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. One such 
regulation of interest applies to the labelling of fur garments and has been established 
as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 215), 
commodities composed of gold, silver or platinum may be marked with a quality 
mark which describes accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is 
used, a trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration 
has been made, must also be applied. Gold-plated, silver-plated or platinum-plated 
articles may also be marked under certain conditions outlined in the Act. The 
inspection staff of the Standards Division is engaged in the examination of adver- 
tising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered for sale and in checking 
the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the 
legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. Responsibilities under 
the Act require control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used 
for commercial purposes, their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards 
the elimination of sales by short weight or short measure. 


The number of inspections made in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, was 437,644, 
compared with 435,333 in 1951-52. The more important inspections comprised 
the following: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 225,452; measuring 
machines for liquids, 67,174; weights, 122,966; other measures, 22,052. Total 
expenditure was $659,975 in 1952-53 compared with $621,449 in 1951-52, and total 
-revenue $600,641 compared with $508,963. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division 
under the Electricity Inspection Act and the Gas Inspection Act comprise the 
testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout Canada 
for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all elec- 
tricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the 
two Acts, and staff numbers 158. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 928,827 
electricity and gas meters were tested as compared with 910,069 in the preceding 
year. Revenue derived from the testing amounted to $631,389 and expenditure 
to $574,597. 


Ree Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
wa. 
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1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-53 


Gas Meters 
Y Electricity |-——--2 
sea Meters Manufac- Natural Acetylene | Petroleum Total 
tured Gas Gas Gas Gas She 
No No No No. No No 
1044 4 S48 caret ot tener es 2,268,500 540, 240 201,522 4 1,392 743,158 
4 Se ect near cee Renter ier 2,348, 150 552,411 208, 046 4 1,529 761,990 
TOS GENCE oe Weems ie 2,459, 672 550,949 215,330 4 1,651 767,934 
DEE eee rn eee Oma yates 2,647,040 560,046 225, 952 4 1725 787, 727 
1TO4S ae ee ee tee 2,746, 685 587,629 | 217,068 3 1,046 805,746 
QAO eo el en gra eee eaten 2,972,725 600, 923 227 , 393 3 4,006 832,325 
POSOMME teres ee ee ee 3,188,013 606, 395 239, 448 4 3, 841 849, 688 
i KOS ee Genser ier Se OTeS Crate RS Oem 3,405, 432 610,096 252, 468 5 33 862, 602 
G5 DIRE rene ete cetrcceete sateen 3,590, 422 609, 262 263, 130 5 68 872,465 
19531: Pes tiahs eine ht sae 3,779,739 599, 140 277, 248 5 1,270 877, 663 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


The Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act came into force in 1907. Under 
its provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, may be exported 
from Canada without a licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1953, amounted to 2,463,059,301 kwh. There was also a small 
export of natural gas and crude oil. 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, 1935 
(R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 203). Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-53 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Applications for patents............. No. 16,585 12,751 13,172 14,324 15,448 16,405 
Patentserantedm seater een tre ss Mio 7,959 8,513 8,461 9,516 9,700 
Granted to Canadians............ a 580 570 666 627 708 742 
Caveatsierantedienn ete oe eee ee 313 326 356 391 253 243 
Assionments)).u here ae ohne So 13, 656 13,325 12,811 11,437 ltmGou 12,525 
Fees received, net................05: $ 631,929 | 625,451 636,772 | 661,069 | 728,241 756,714 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has re- 
mained between 6,500 and 10,000 for the past ten years. Of the 9,700 patents 
granted in 1952-53, 6,966 or 72 p.c. were to inventors resident in the United States, 
742 to Canadian residents and 1,095 to residents of the United Kingdom or other 
Commonwealth countries. Residents of France obtained 226, of Switzerland 144, 
of Holland 219, and of other countries 308. 


Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1949, to date are available at a 
nominal fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of 
Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of 
the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. 
The Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 
1617 to date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, 
indexes, journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, France, Belgium, Austria, Norway, Hungary and Mexico. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by the Copyright Act, 1921 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 55). Applications 
for protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada. ..in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention 
and the additional Protocol...or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The 
term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 
provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his 
death’’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection in Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union and in the United States of America. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Trade Mark and Design Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such 
designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Bratch of the Patent Office and 
information regarding them is published in the Canadian Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1948-53 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Copyrights registered............... No. 4,002 4,219 4,488 4,700 4,676 4,976 
Industrial designs registered........ 3 730 795 653 628 480 431 
Timber marks registered........... s 7 20 7 4 10 1 
Assignments registered...,.......... pe 385 338 426 512 497 523 
Fees received, net..........2....005- $ 17,880 17,784 19,325 19, 848 19,382 20, 681 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the 
Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition. Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1938. 
Applications for registration of trade marks and shop cards should be addressed to 
the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa. 


A register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of registered trade marks appears in the Canadian 
Patent Office Record which is issued weekly. 
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The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that were able formerly to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


4.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-52 
Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Trade marks registered............. No.| 2,703 | 2,992 | 3,936 | 3,408 | 3,309 | 2,806 
Trade-mark registrations assigned... “ 1,241 1,473 1,719 1,485 1,665 pos 
Trade-mark registrations renewed... “ 1,206 2,302 2,033 2,064 2,085 2, 266 
Certified copies prepared............ a 555 570 529 642 699 619 
Shop cards registered............... sd — 4 —_ 1 1 — 


Fees received, neti s...0)..5 st se: $ | 127,037 | 133,707 | 122,147 | 182,228 | 182,744 | 127,053 


Section 5.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


Subventions have been regulated during past years by Orders in Council 
authorizing the payment of certain rates of assistance, in respect of the various 
movements of coal specified therein, from moneys voted annually by Parliament for 
that purpose. It has not been considered practicable to fix subvention aid by 
statute owing to the frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Subventions, by Province, 1947-52 


Province 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
INOVEISCObLlate see eee ton 296, 599 1,403,306 | 1,853,604 | 1,165,719 | 2,286,537 1,897,451 
$ 141,156 954,846 | 2,435,111 1,005,438 | 3,074, 466 5,194, 288 
New Brunswick......... ton 2,528 724 3,025 2,314 2,709 2,851 
$ 1,698 724 3, 838 1,939 2,634 3, 780 
Saskatchewan........... ton 12,559 31,787 94,957 173, 694 165, 086 139,555 
$ 11,923 25, 366 64,933 125, 767 126, 042 113,645 
Alberta and eastern 

British Columbia..... ton 252,076 282, 608 441,938 785, 148 589, 581 613, 651 
532,139 635, 253 897,970 1, 482, 202 1,163,937 1,161,810 

British Columbia bunker 
and exporters ee ton 9,294 5,728 36,170 6, 092 91,611 59, 254 
$ 6,971 4,296 29, 893 4,569 88, 551 56, 580 
Totalsincst-. oes ae ton 573,056 | 1,724,154 | 2,429,692 | 2,132,970 | 3,135,523 2,712, 762 


$ 693,887 | 1,620,487 | 3,431,745 | 2,619,915 | 4,455,629 6,530, 103 


The Coke Bounty Act, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6), implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims and was approved 
by Parliament on May 30, 1930. The bounty is paid on Canadian coal converted 
to coke and used in the manufacture of Canadian iron and steel and places the coal 
on a basis of equality with imported coal. 


* Prepared by H. H. Harris, Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional 
information on subventions and bounties summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946, 
is given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 770-771. 
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Bounties paid under this authority for the years 1947-52 were as follows:— 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
SSOREEIOY OA eee oe ton 555,386 712,150 740,288 830,752 810,608 698,449 
PUR cy Ode tare eis $ 275,189 352,514 366,443 411,222 401,251 345,732 


Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been constituted to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination 
therefrom of private profit. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reserving regulative rights 
and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends to the retail sale 
and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor control Acts 
have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


The distilled liquor industry produces not only beverage spirits but also in- 
dustrial alcohol such as (1) unmatured, denatured by distillers, used in anti-freeze 
and numerous other items, and (2) unmatured, non-denatured, used in chemical 
compounds, pharmaceutical preparations and ‘vinegar. Production of industrial 
alcohol (denatured and non-denatured ) totalled 7,252,410 pf. gal. in 1951, an increase 
of 778,354 pf. gal. over 1950. Beverage spirits produced in 1951 and placed in 
bond for maturing totalled 17,613,470 pf. gal. as compared with 15,147,458 pf. gal. 
the previous year. Sales in 1951 of denatured alcohol for anti-freeze, solvents, 
cleaning fluids, perfume manufacturing, etc., amounted to 3,208,546 standard gal. 
as compared with sales of 3,835,517 standard gal. in 1950. Sales of 4,331,500 pf. 
gal. of non-denatured alcohol in 1951 were 782,542 pf. gal. higher than in 1950. 
Beverage spirits sold (domestic and export sales) amounted to 18,270,522 pf. gal. 
in 1951 and 18,209,143 pf. gal. in 1950. 


Materials used show important changes. Wheat was the major item during 
World War II but in 1951, owing to restrictions resulting from world food problems, 
consumption declined to only 25,434,992 Ib. from a peak of 402,535,232 Ib. in 1944. 
Corn replaced wheat, increasing from 15,833,741 lb. in 1944 and 45,191,740 lb. in 
1945 to 207,576,420 lb. in 1951. Wheat flour (alcomeal), introduced during the 
War and consumed to the extent of 77,268,410 lb. in 1944, ceased to be of importance 
in the later years. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—The provincial figures of net revenue 
shown in Table 6 include not only the net profit made by Liquor Control Boards 
or Commissions but also additional amounts of revenue received from permits, 
licences, etc., sometimes paid direct to the provincial governments. 


The Federal Government, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, also collected in | 
excise duties, customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $82,096,567 on spirits, 
$77,670,484 on malt and malt products and $2,939,000 on wines.* Corresponding 
collections for the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, were $92,217,597 on spirits, $68,234,475 
on malt and malt products and $2,921,321 on wines. 


* Excludes sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 
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6. 


Total Provincial Revenue from Liquor Operations, Provincial Fiscal Years 
1943-52 


Nors.—Provincial fiscal years ended on the following dates, N’f’ld. and P.E.I., Mar. 31; N.S., Nov. 30, 
1943-50, Mar. 31, 1951-52; N.B., Oct. 31, 1943-50, Mar. 31, 1951-52; Que. and Ont., Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 36, 
1943-46, Mar. 31, 1947-52; Sask., Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Prince 
New- Nova New 
Year foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1O43 See eee ice eee is, 5,740,000 3,055,000 13,357,000 
TD enn rede Bone SLA ee 274,0001 6, 869, 000 3,497,000 15,095,000 
L945 Necro sey Mee taek Boke ae 240,000 7,569,000 4,247,000 18,334,000 
1946: So eter NeSR ore ores: 456,000 9,175,000 6, 930,000 24,373,000 
NOG Oe Se Ms cnc ener 750, 000 8,415,000 6, 903,000 31,334,000 
1 O4 Siar hs ceils Secon eR bigs ee 707,000 8,334,000 6, 625,000 29,578,000 
1G 4G ea eal eran ieee hers <a eu ei ae 741,000 8,341,000 6,508, 000 28,574,000 
ON Spe ert el gi IN ee ARs Beef 1,769,000 887, 000 7,727,000 5,500,000 29,135,000 
HOSTS SMe eects eee oe eee ne 2,188,000 971,000 2, 662, 0002 2,488, 0003 32,835,000 
LOS Do aa hvemca tt eae tev penis 2,475,000 789,000 8,549,000 5,441,000 31,306,000 
F : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba Si oarar Alberta Calli bie 
$ $ $ $ $ 

[O43 ees re eect ce tacestere 18,530,000 3,743,000 3,031,000 5,050,000 8,171,000 
OAR PAR Th cet Ree, 18 Sane & 20,990, 000 3,845,000 3,660,000 5,356,000 6,971,000 
QA SR rae eee eee es oe teens 19,020,000 4,382,000 4,162,000 6,026,000 7,906,000 
OE GS ATES We Sts er ne oe Mees oe 31,053,000 5,914,000 6, 605, 000 8, 223,000 11,219,000 
LOR 2A. cdeety cease Ose eee 35,908,000 6,527,0004 8,104,000 9,684,000 14,800,000 
1GAR CARS een A. haw Men. Se, 36, 808, 000 7,030,000 7,984,000 9,966,000 16,710,000 
Koy eae Ue a ciy Bec eC a 39,524,000 | 7,333,000 8,598,000 11,316,000 18,161,000 
OOS Merona nies ocok tare pete kare 41,391,000 7,714,000 8,946, 000 12,133,000 18,148,000 
WOD 1S kee ty ee ee 41,395,000 8,057,000 8,765,000 12,195,000 18,994,000 
THOS Terass « pacers AMC pee Yel ay ales 44,156,000 8,108,000 9,599,000 13, 086, 000 20,135,000 

1 Fifteen months ended Mar. 31. 2 Four months ended Mar. 31. 3 Five months ended 
Mar. 31. 4 Eleven months ended Mar. 31. 5 The figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952 are not entirely 


comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in the basis of compilation. 


In the earlier 


years, licences and permit fees as well as certain provincial taxes which may have been administered by 
the liquor authority were included in net profits, such being included in the amounts reported by the 
respective Boards. In those provinces, however, where these types of revenue were collected through the 
Provincia! Treasurer’s office they did not appear as part of net profits although they were ineluded in the 
total revenue figures. Also the total revenue figures for 1950-52 include fines and penalties for infractions of 
liquor control operations. 


Apparent Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages.—An accurate measure- 
ment of the consumption of alcoholic beverages by Canadians is not possible 
since no separate record is kept of sales to non-residents of Canada. ‘Temporary 
additions to the resident population through tourist travel are, at certain seasons, 
extremely large. In 1952, for example, about 26,000,000 visitors crossed the Inter- 
national Boundary into Canada and sales of alcoholic beverages to certain of these 
visitors undoubtedly reached considerable proportions. 


In Tables 7, 8 and 9 an attempt is made to indicate the apparent consumption 
-in Canada of spirits, beer and wine, respectively, on the basis of the quantities 
produced, imported, exported, etc. It should be noted, however, that these figures 
take no account of increases or decreases in the quantities held in stock by the 
liquor control boards or by licensees. For instance, the boards may, in certain 
years, buy heavily to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would 
unduly weight the consumption figures for those years. 
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a 


Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses 
whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown in Table 7 as 
entered for consumption are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for 
consumption for beverage purposes in Canada. Only a small part of the output of 
beer is placed in warehouses. The available supply as shown in Table 8 is, there- 
fore, made up of production, changes in warehouse stock and imports. The apparent 
consumption of native wines as shown in Table 9 is obtained by dividing the total 
tax collections by the rates of excise tax. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 532, and for 1941-42 in the 1950 
edition, p. 891. After 1942, a change was made in the method of computing apparent consumption of 
beverage spirits. 


ee  —— 
SSS 


Deduct 

oar Entered for Add Re-Exports Apparent 
Consumption Imports of Imported || Consumption 
Spirits 
pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. 

DEE) cosas deat tog Ar onRBam aaa OCR OUBn te ce 3,445,872 | 1,284,116 69 4,729,919 
DEVAS Me es ep eae rears oietaicte se) SistosBee eiere Fh a'siane 2,620,297 823,422 3 3,443,716 
I ics cot bin he Sa oils Beto Re oO en GOI Ee See 2,676, 482 1,048,709 273 3,719,918 
GAGES aoe forts Mieia Mig mio tic ae es ols nereras 4,087,690 1,775, 935 113 5, 863,512 
OLY ( a SOE a aS Reh SEI ph SU OOOO SOIC OE arc eare 4,446, 128 2,097,427 382 6,543,173 
1948..... Sau esas doe SEOES Ron Ue Oe O nen romren nes 4,632,506 2,691,302 3,420 7,320,388 
TLDs Saget ptaiceers oltsertl ahile cRen ea eRe aracere aie Seen 4,360,914 2,474,076 1,735 6, 833, 255 
TOO, Kod cere ooe io Ono DCE en oOo r rr aates 4,608, 926 2,361,141 169 6, 969, 898 
SE Ey ee eh as ote cuskiersi¢cate eo sieleleions sis-a.s. 5, 468, 908 2,561, 696 552 8,030,052 
ID RUE 5.43 Gnd Goo} SOOO Enea Caan coca ok 4,552,336 3,075,018 13,169 7,614, 185 


8.—Apparent Consumption of Beer, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 533, and for 1941-42 in the 
1951 edition, p. 872. ‘ 


ee 
SSS 


Add 
Quantities Deduct 
Entered Rad Quantities Deduct Apparent 
Year Production for Teunotie Placed Domestic || Consump- 
Consump- Pp in Exports tion 
tion from Warehouses 
Warehouses 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
LE ee ee EI GE OCR Oe ICCA 108,980,613 | 1,197,658 85,211 | 6,813,251 | 5,839,905 || 97,610,326 
Tres there ats alee niot ordered & late 104,062,427 726, 817 61,634 | 7,536,054 | 6,604,977 || 90,709, 847 
MLO ere tene eines are cuaieec v.08 8.5) 122,530,269 | 6,177,745 76,225 | 12,591,822 | 5,968,602 |/110, 223, 815 
OD: anak ecaeek are ead 138,941,170 | 2,596,574 26,550 | 6,910,528 | 4,567,667 ||130,086,099 
[hes ucne h B epee 155,800,830 | 1,035,203 “17,015 | 5,763,200 | 4,108, 944 ||146,980, 904 
TENCISS secon elena Sie in tapimerarie 173,201, 842 3,368, 130 36, 662 6, 839, 460 4,024,332 ||165, 742, 842 
PSSM OT. Nach iatiyars isls,'6/0°F ops 178,552,891 | 3,619,293 97,368 | 3,718,515"| 1,611,071 11176, 939,966" 
MEIC!) SS Beh OOoae Erete 182,718,9057| 4,093,562 111,181 4,151,391 1,329,747 181,442,510" 
Mite. palestine gnistedits <4 179,625,127 | 1,513,990 147,678 | 1,277,694 | 1,788,377 ||178, 270,724 


BOD diet Bite ca sfe's Wie. caeielel steele 190,594, 270 20, 184 192,058 22,900 | 2,033,617 188,749,995 
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9.—Apparent Consumption of Wine, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 533, and for 1941-42 in the 1951 
edition, p. 872. 


Domestic Imported Apparent 
Vane SIs UPN ERE WT STs Rao e ae PRT Leo ere Tome wae Sterne, ee 
Apparent Lexoorta Less Apparent || Domesticand 
Consumption P Re-exports | Consumption || Imported 
gal gal gal. gal gal 
OAS Fr kere, eaters tan a ees 4,192,903 434, 699 30 434, 664 4, 627,567 
1944 aaa a SRN Re. 3,314, 260 290, 691 11,005 279, 686 3,593,946 
OAD Suet, chee, SNORE ig a ane 3,409, 303 303, 153 - 303, 153 3,712, 456 
1946 5 ee Ra oo eae 3,979, 857 595,732 Ne 595,720 4,575,577 
LOS iin Siie so icen. ake w secen cet eo 4,655, 734 928, 664 —_ 928, 664 5,584,398 
LE So POA NAW ee aa eR eR Sd 4,594,361 619, 249 2 619, 247 5, 213, 608 
DAG sis cleus aheieny ected cane lt 4,020,542 690, 679 235 690, 444 4,710,986 
WOOO) okie we cates koe Me tee 4,149, 863 744, 884 98 744,786 4,894, 649 
195 Die crass ao. 8 tS ee 4,348,733 851,591 24 851,567 5, 200, 300 
ER areca Se Baan eee Oe a A 4,211,705 952,080 66 952,014 5,163,719 


PART IIIT.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial 
failures and the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those 
given in the other Sections. 

Section 1 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Superin- 
tendent of Bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the more extended fields covered in Sections 2 and 3. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but not 
failures, sales or seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures of individuals such as wage- 
earners. For recent years, separate data are shown for insolvencies by wage-earners 
as distinct from industrial and commercial mortalities. The figures of assets and 
liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, are not made 
uniformly. The human element enters into them to a considerable degree and they 
should, therefore, be accepted with reservations. 


The statistics given in Section 3 are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incor- 
porated. This mercantile agency is interested primarily in credit information and 
their statistics include bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial com- 
panies’ Acts and such proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlord’s seizures, 
etc., when loss to creditors results. On the other hand, the statistics do not include 
assignments of individuals, so that, as a rule, the totals run lower than those in 
Section 2. Since between the years 1875 and 1919 this agency was the only source 
of figures of commercial failures, their statistics have an added value because they 
present a historical series back to 1915 though the basis of classification was changed 
after 1933 (see text preceding Table 8, p. 959). 
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Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates * 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act, 1949, 
the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1943, the Companies’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act and, to some extent, the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrangement Acts 
are designed to avert failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2, 
therefore, do not include proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such 
proposals or arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose the 
proceedings may then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions 
of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act and, in certain circumstances, the 
Winding-Up Act. There are no provisions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act for the liquidation or winding-up of insolvent companies. 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1949, under which the Bankruptcy Act, 1919, and 
amendments thereto is repealed, restores to all insolvent persons the right to make 
a proposal prior to bankruptcy. The summary administration provisions of the 
Act enable insolvent persons, other than corporations, having limited assets to 
obtain the benefit of the Act. A new principle has also been established in regard 
to the discharge of bankrupts and the Act provides that “the making of a receiving 
order against, or an assignment by, any person except a corporation operates as 
an application for discharge” unless a waiver is filed in court and served upon the 
trustee within the prescribed delays. 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy, first appointed in 1932, with the object of conserving as far as 
possible the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 

The series of statistics collected on estates closed under the Bankruptcy Act, 
1919, covering the years 1933-50 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 846, and the 
1952-53 edition, p. 915. The figures given in Table 1 are those of estates closed 
under the new Bankruptcy Act, 1949, and begin with the year 1951. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legis- 


lation is reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1949, by Province, 1952, with Totals for 1951 


foe Assets | Liabilities Total Cost of Paid 
Province and Year Closed Estimated | Estimated} Realiza- | Adminis- to 
=e by Debtor | by Debtor tion tration | Creditors 


BanKkRuptcies UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE Act! 


No. $ $ $ $ $ 

PeweONmIANCA icc ion 1. args... 3: 6 93, 263 113, 603 36, 438 9, 620 26, 818 
Prince Edward Island............ 8 144,214 171,955 94,670 14,570 80, 100 
DRY ROAD ER Chk eas vinta oud oF 15 181,173 269,771 34,434 12,360 22,074 
New Brunswick 3.35 020205 6s. es 4 94, 846 110,012 48,093 5, 640 42,453 
CODE oe Bee ee eee Gee eee 867 | 9,648,597 |14,927,443 | 2,976,823 972,902 | 2,003,921 
RR BTR er 8 8 we sic gis ees 186 | 3,358,999 | 5,177,981 998, 993 280,306 718, 687 
RERHIGOR eee oe 2 fcchiaw ates whee 18 498, 659 803,794 143, 125 28,830 114, 295 
SBSKALCHEWAN... 5. <6. nee eee es 15 130,048 211,024 50,763 23,577 27,186 
SRM ame th oases oe es wale’ 7 100,091 135, 237 50,301 15, 652 34, 649 
British Columbia................. 69 | 1,061,889 | 1,727,327 439, 211 137,001 302, 210 

Totals, 1952... .0......-..4: 1,195 |15,311,779 |23,648,147 | 4,872,851 | 1,500,458 | 3,372,3932 

can Fie |S hea ci aap een 9 Cuopeae 903 114,197,297 |23,832,846 | 5,274,191 | 1,443,470 | 3,830, 7212 


1 Includes Summary Administration Provisions of the Act of 1949. 


2 Tn addition to the amount 


paid to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it themselves without 
the intervention of a trustee an amount of approximately $5,230,106 in 1952 and $4,108,276 in 1951. 
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1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1949, by Province, 1952, with Totals for 1951—concluded 


Estates Assets | Liabilities Total Cost of Paid 

Province and Year Closed Estimated |Estimated | Realiza- | Adminis- to 

‘by Debtor|by Debtor tion tration | Creditors 
Proposats UNper Ssct. 27 (1) (a) or tHe Act 

No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec: raat natin eee eee 31 _ 578,789 — — 160, 157 
Ontario. a Ae eee 2 — 28,039 o= — 5,276 
Totalseri9a2e co eee 33 — 606,828 — — 165, 433 
Wotals; 1992ss.iis 3. .cnses atts: 19 — 1,148, 237 — — 661, 760 


Summary statistics of estates closed under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act are available in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 
edition. From the time the Act first came into effect on Sept. 1, 1934, to the end of 
1949 there were 885 assignments and 39 receiving orders, or a total of 924 estates 
closed. No assignments or receiving orders were reported under the Act in 1950, 
1951 or 1952 but one case was completed during 1952. 


Section 2._-Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as Compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


As stated on p. 954, the figures in this Section cover only the bankruptcies and 
insolvencies under federal legislation—the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up 
Act—and include assignments of individuals such as wage-earners. 

Under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts (R.8.C. 1952, cc. 14 and 296), 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
A statistical series began with 1923, except for the analysis by branches of business 
which began in 1924. However, changes in the administration of bankruptcies 
introduced by the Bankruptcy Act of 1949 (see p. 955) affected the comparability 
of the series. In that Act, provision was made for proposals from insolvent persons 
and, since July 1950, agreements made under this method are not included with the 
statistics of bankruptcies. In Table 2 the number of proposals are shown so as 
to give a general impression of the trend. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1923-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


Year N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


No No No No No No. No No No No No 

943 see a cacageitss — 3 3 343 50 3 7 2) 10 421 
1044 | pope eeciisnete ths —_ 3 _ 222 33 if! 3 4 11 277 
WOE toners Pts Ae ee 1 3} 1 225 Pail 2 —_ 4 8 272 
O46 cee, te Sorhs nactoee eee af 3 2 236 20 — —~ 4 12 278 
104 (eee See 2 6 7 422 2 4 2 6 24 545 
OAS Tee Wa Strate ae 1 9 13 613 116 8 4 8 4] 813 
Do 0 Nie te ap we 2 3 4 12 827 131 16 5 13 55 1,066 
TODOS S pets recut: 3 8 17 20 967 186 16 9 16 61 1,303 
OD Le hehe es xen Sas 5 3 12 2 AaeeO22 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
TGS2 ee cnerretnas ae oe 9 —_— 17 14 | 1,167 220 13 8 13 48 1,509 
Proposals—! 

OS OS rers aah celts —_ _— — 2 66 i 1 — a 3 79 

OD ree ae ere — — 1 3 160 8 — —_ — 4 176 

1952" 2a ae — — — 1 172 15 on — — 3 191 


1 See text above. 
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Wage-earner failures have been shown separately since 1949 and are given, 
by area, in Table 3. 


3.—Wage-Earner Failures, by Area, 1949-52 
Atlantic : Prairie British 
Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 
No No No. No No No 
TAG Soar ace caters chs ict Poiaid 2 118 2 — 2 124 
TODO Merete ae cor tesccne tolerecle ek _ 121 9 _— 2 132 
LOGS seew ees ee Ehlers eteaesre ee 2 148 11 — 2 163 
NOD 2 Meet ck ei cntc estes _— 155 8 _- 2 165 


4.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1924-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1942 edition. 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- Aori Logging Con- ation Not 
Year | Trade fac- a iu a and | Mining | struc- and_ | Finance] Service| Classi- || Total 
turing | Ch'UFe | Fishing tion | Public fied 
Utili- 
ties 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
19435000: 166 61 13 1 7 38 14 11 78 32 421 
1944,.... 83 47 4 2 3 ai * 11 7 62 31 277 
T9455..45's 58 54 3 _— 3 39 12 6 70 28 272 
1946..... 77 57 2 4 3 32 14 7 64 18 278 
LOS Tease 153 152 6 7 —_ 57 20 5 92 53 545 
1948..... 289 188 9 4 3 77 30 4 144 65 813 
1949..... 874 232 8 10 10 94 46 19 203 70 1,066 
1950! 502 257 24 7 5 97 40 20 273 78 1,303 
ESS Re Se 570 269 20 8 8 126 42 27 255 74 1,399 
LODZ ser 569 805 42 2 7 114 45 32 279 114 1,509 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


5.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1943-52 


Norse.—Figures for 1923-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1942 edition. 


Estimated | Estimated Estimated | Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 
NA Sia: Pete ce eek: ach i Ryenersvous 3,197,839 5,339,523 9,855,789 15,723,615 
OURS. Sis) Se Cee Sen eerrer 2,020,302 4,043, 864 15, 548,598 21,355, 669 
DUM ews SEF Re Ae ee era 1, 864, 359 3,995, 109 17, 168, 883 24,872,927 
“ASU os Se ay ME ee ee 4,039,339 |. 5,966,153 18, 237,768 25,912,004 
LEN CSS 3 i RO ek a ae ok RO aa 5,933,211 | 10,077,557 20,381,304 29,658, 281 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


~ 
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6.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industries and Economic Areas, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 
Industry Atlantic Prairie Atlantic Prairie 
Prov- | Que.| Ont.| Prov- |B.C.| Total]] Prov- | Que.} Ont.) Prov- |B.C.| Total 
inces inces inces inces 
No No.| No. | No No No. | No No. | No. 
Trade— 
General stores...... 5 8 2 2 6 40 5 1 il 
(GTOCELY cee te 4 11 3 2 4 38 13 1 — 
Confectionery...... — 8 1 2 —| 27 1 —-|— 
Drink and tobacco.. — 3 —|— —| 18 2 —-|{|;— 
Fish and meat...... 2 2 2 1 I Bi! 5 —|— 
Boots and shoes.... = 1 —|— —] 19 2 ae 
DD ryizOOdseeeee nr — 2 —} — —| 25 2 ed 
CGlothing=. ea -- 13 4 4 3 47 11 4 1 
Furniture weer cd nie — 3 1 4 1 20 2 1}-— 
Books and 
stationery........ _- 2 1} — —| 16 1 —|— 
Automobile........ 1 3 1}; — 1 17 5 1 2 
lanckhwaree ner 3 6 2 1 — 12 5 —| — 
Electrical apparatus. 4 2 — 1 — | 27 3 1]; — 
Jewellery........... —_ U 2]; — il 14 8 _— iL 
Coal and wood..... 1 2 —-|— —]} 13 2 —| — 
Drugs and chemicals — — _ 2 —] il 1 — 2 
Miscellaneous....... 5 28 a o 4] 54] 25 2 5 
Totals, Trade.... 25 | 403 | 96 24 | 22 22 | 429 | 93 13 | 12 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods.... _ Us 1 1 wT aye 1 2; — 
Drink and tobacco.. — — —|— — 2}; — —| — 
Animal foods....... 1 2 os 2 —/} 16 iz —|— 
Fur and leather..... a 4 2; — —| 21 1 2; — 
Pulp and paper..... _ 3 —-|—- 1 18 5 —|— 
‘Textiles <se 2 so.) — _ — 1 —| 29 1 —|— 
Clothing. e ee — 6 —| — —| 39 7 2 1 
Lumber and 
manufactures..... 3 7 — 3 i 31 5 —|— 
Tron and steel....... 1 2 1; — —]| 14 2 _ 1 
Non-ferrous metals. _— —~ 1{| — — 7 3 1}; — 
Non-metallic 
miuneralshes. ace — 1 2}; — — 8 1 —-!|— 
Drugs and chemicals — — —|— — 8 1 —|— 
Miscellaneous....... — 5 —|— — | 36 8 —|— 
Totals, Manu- 
facturing...... 5 37 7 7 3 | 256 | 37 7 2 
Service— 
Garages. oe eo 2 5 1 1 2 | 36 5 5 4 
Other custom and 
TEPAlTSMa teen 1 7 _— i —| 41 6 _- 1 
Personal service.... 1 2 1 2 —| 48 7 — 3 
Restaurants........ — 7 1 6 1 43 i 2 2 
Professional service. _— 2, _ 1 —| 23 — —|— 
Recreational........ _— 1 — 1 1 14 3 —|— 
Business service.... — 3 — 1 —| 23 2 —|;— 
Totals, Service... 4) 208 | 27 3 | 13 4 | 228! 30 7 | 10 
Other— 
Agriculture......... 2 4 1/ — —| 40 2 —|— 
Manin gy ow oer aes — 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 
Logging, fishing and 
trappings... _— _ — 1 —_ 1}; — “ 1 2 
Construction........ 3 33 4 7 56; 70} 29 5 5 114 
Transportation and 
public utilities. ... 2 7 —_ 5 —j] 29] 10 2 4 45 
Henan Compre mene — 4 — 4 — | 26 3 — 3 32 
Totals, Other.... 7) 151) 49 6 | 18 6 | 170!) 45 7| 14 242 
Not classified........ 3 18 2 4 5} 84] 15 —!} 10 114 
Grand Totals.... 44 11,022) 227 42) 64 /1,399 40 |1,167| 220 34 |} 48 | 1,509 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Source 


A table on commercial failures for Canada, by class, for the years 1915 to 
1935 (and for Newfoundland for the years 1915-32), is given in the 1936 Year 
Book, p. 969. In 1936, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these 
figures were taken, adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes 
consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises, previously included in 
manufacturing, and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, 
holding and other financial companies, and agents of various kinds were omitted. 
These changes had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and 
commercial lines of activity, and liabilities were reduced more in proportion to the 
number of failures, since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 
This series extends back to 1934. 


7.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Class, 1947-51, and by Province, 1952 
_ (Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nors.—Figures for 1934-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1946 edition. : 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Year and facturing Trade Trade struction Service 

rovince , ; : ; ; j 

Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| bilities |N°-| pitities |N°-| bilities |N°-| pitities |N°-] pilities |N°-| bilities 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Totals, 1947............ 126} 3,815), 42) 1,225) 84 882) 36 941) 16 365] 304; 7,228 
Totals, 1948............ 158; 6,734) 62) 1,395) 198) 2,278) 48 899| 27 449) 493) 11,755 
Totals, 19491........... 177; = 8,406) 69; 3,516) 247| 3,252) 63) 1,329) 40 776) 596) 17,279 
Totals, 1950............ 155) 6,479; 70) 1,746) 349) 4,347) 89] 1,415) 50) 1,405] 717] 15,392 
Totals, 1951............ 174| 6,409} 72) 2,892) 387; 5,693) 116) 2,560] 48] 1,494) 797/ 19,048 

1952 

Newfoundland.......... 2 128} — Uf 110 1 14) — —_ 10 252 

POE, Visland...c ice — = — — oo — — —_ — — —_ — 
Nova Scotia... .-).2.... 3 165) 1 45| 6 76| — — — — 10 286 
New Brunswick........ — — 3 39} 13 332 1 20 1 1j 18 392 
Quebec.) 2eees cele. 132} 4,454) 50} 1,587) 262} 4,402) 63} 1,113] 30 533]| 537| 12,089 
(CML BSN g (Oy, gevaceeteracin’ este meen 45 eyelet hil 281} 68 1,149) 32 738 6 55]| 162 4,258 
INIANILODA. “ice. cch eck un. 18 905 5 245| 21 271 3 174) — —k} 47 1,595 
Saskatchewan.......... — — — _ 3 28; 1 6} — —_ 4 34 
AOS ee aa oe ee 1 11 1 6) 12 127 1 87 2 37] 17 268 
British Columbia....... 4 89 a, 82} 26 390 4 44 2 44), 38 649 
Totals, 1952.......... 205| 7,787) 73) 2,285) 418] 6,885) 106) 2,196) 41 670) 848} 19,823 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


In 1952, Quebec accounted for 64 p.c. of the total failures and 61 p.c. of the 
liabilities; Ontario had 19 p.c. of the failures and 21 p.c. of the liabilities. 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, commercial failures during 
World War II decreased steadily year-by year and failures in the retail trade group, 
in which the majority of failures took place before the War, also decreased. After 
the end of the War, however, the total number of failures increased again each year 
and failures in the retail trade group in 1952 accounted for almost one-half of the 
total. 
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8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Industrial Group, 1950-52 


(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nors.—Comparable figures back to 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Industrial Group 


Manufacturing— 


Textiles 


eee ewe eee eee e reese rer seers eeereseseesseoes 


er 


Fuels 
jmeatherand leather productshesnceererte tae cs 3 
Stones claya glass an Giprogucts sunlit: 
roncandistecleaa aay owe cere atu ae eam re eee 
IMstchineryi, tots ert mer eae cities aatscole store eeosreereievetene, 3 
Transportation equipment 
All other 


Totals, Manufacturing.................... 


eee emer cer er etree rere se seseeeeseeeeseeeeseeecees 


oe 


Pe ee 


Pe ee ee 


Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries 
Clothing and furnishings 
Dry goods and textiles 
Lumber, building materials, hardware 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fuels 
Automotive products 
All other 


Totals, Wholesale Trade 


Ce ee ry 
ee esos e seers eee ee sees eoene 
PN CTC Ct a ear CC Ce er Wee Je er ar 
ee 
Cee 
cece cece er eee eee ere eee e seer eresereserecseeces 
re 


see e ee ee eee eee ee esos sees ee sese reso eseesoes 


eee ores ese rr eeeveve 


Retail Trade— 
Foods 
Farm supplies, dime SUOLES Ao. yeh eatin. cate 
General merchandise 
Apparel 
Furniture, household furniture 
Lumber, building ‘materials, hardware 
Automotive products 
Restaurants 
Drugs 


wee em ee ewer enn eres ereereeereeeeseeesreeeneeeece 


Se ee 
eee a ee ee 
) 
ee eee eee oeee 
a 
Pr er 
re ar er ee ee 


com r ere ree eee reese sereeseseersrereseseesoeer 


ee 


Construction— 
General contractors 
Carpenters and builders 
Building sub-contractors 
Other contractors 


ry 
re ee 
Ce 
we em eer eee reece e ree ere rere eee eese 


Totals, Construction 


eeeee eee re eee ee eee oeos 


Commercial Service— 
@leanersiandidviersy tallorseneemdc ress een ee 
Haulage, buses, taxis, etc 
EG telsiet eae es ee Se Se oe eee eae 
Laundries 
Undertakers 
All other 


Totals, Commercial Service 


Grand” Totalsse32 2. Sooke oe ee 


ec 


weer reer eee reset ee er sere sere enesesresesece 


ee ee er 


Pe at ee aie a Pee Sat eC) 


Failures Liabilities 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
No. No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 

15 15 21 988 Bile 863 
45 60 60 2,459 
40 41 40 1,728 
12 11 12 484 
; 4 6 185 
9 5 12 436 
2 5 7 304 
4 a 4 92 
7 7 13 299 
1 1 2 100 
16 18 28 837 
159 174 205 75782 
15 19 22 477 
3 6 3 253 
3 —_— .8 139 
13 6 7 286 
4 o 3 15 

1 1 _ — 
— 3 2 17 
31 34 28 1,098 
70 72 73 25285 
94 98 102 1, 233 
17 17 16 200 
18 17 23 212 
60 54 60 880 
20 39 36 854 
16 27 24 558 
38 40 58 1,720 
48 53 55 534 
5 3 8 172 
33 39 36 522 
349 387 418 6,885 
39 44 49 781 1,039 1, 267 
3 9 9 22 147 56 
47 59 46 612 1, 267 841 
— 4 2 —_ 107 32 
89 116 106 1,415 2,560 2,196 
Uf 7 5 37 40 60 
8 15 14 147 428 213 
9 9 u 429 563 146 
1 3 2 7 113 146 

1 My — 4 18 _ 
24 12 13 781 332 105 
50 48 41 1,405 1,494 670 
717 797 843 || 15,392 | 19,048 | 19,823 
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SEcTION 3. TRADE BY GEOGRAPHIC Section 1. Forreran TRADE SERVICE 
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Secrion 4. TRADE BY COMMODITIES... 983 Gr FOREIGN TRapE 08> © 1023 
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DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, BY d ES Uae eee 5 AOR Ae Da Ee Na 1032 
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: GNUCULP ey take hee mae ote eee rea 1033 
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TekpE 1011 Arrangements with Other Countries, 

abiieete moans ak Ly eke ares * gS WSLatcOaIMes Lee 9532e. aeons c e LOs4 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and 
exports of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade 
is made up of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and 
other financial exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship 
in this Chapter. Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during 
1951 and 1952, Part II gives detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part 
III summarizes external transactions from the standpoint of the balance of in- 
ternational payments. Part IV outlines the various ways in which the Federal 
Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, and contains a brief 
review of the Canadian tariff structure. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE* 


The value of world trade in 1951 reached a record post-war total in terms 
of United States dollars, the quantity of goods traded and the prices at which 
transactions were conducted being higher than in any other post-war year. In 
1952, there was a slight decline in the value of world trade, accounted for by both 
lower prices and smaller quantities of goods exchanged. However, trade remained 
greater than in any post-war year except 1951. 


Canada’s exports and imports both increased appreciably in volume in 1952 
in marked contrast to the decline in total world trade. The gain in export volume 
was about 11 p.c. and that in import volume almost 13 p.c. Average import prices 
fell sharply, while those of exports showed little change. As a result, the value of 
exports increased to a record $4,356,000,000, while imports declined slightly to 
$4,030,000,000. 


* Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The increase in the value of Canada’s trade in 1952 restored this country to third 
place among the leading trading nations of the world. Canada has ranked third 
in world trade in every post-war year except 1951, when the trade of France sur- 
passed that of Canada. In pre-war years, Canada usually held fifth or sixth rank 
among the trading nations but during and after the War this country’s productive 
capacity expanded greatly. Of the other countries shown in Table 1, only the 
Federal Republic of Germany managed to increase the United States dollar value 
of its trade in 1952. 


1.—World Trade, by Leading Countries, 1951 and 1952 


Sourcss: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September.1953, and United 
Nations Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3. 


1952 Esti- 


1951 mated Bra ac 
Country Total = |————_____- Popula- Pp 
Trade Exports | Imports Total tion, § |————__ 
f.o.b. Gate Trade 1952 1951 1952 


U.S. US. US, U.S. "000 U.S. $ USS. $ 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 


Wnited "states see eee 26, 987 15,170 11, 633 26, 803 159, 861 172 _ 168 
Unitedsangdomrs ares eeeee 18,538 7,630 9,747 Mies sitedl 50, 828 366 342 
Canadar ct 8,237 4,760 4,479 9,239 _ 14,430 588 640 
Frances neonate mick foie 8,732 3, 896 4,431 8,327 43, 486 202 191 
Germany, Federal ee of 6,955 3,990 3,818 7,808 50, 642 138 154 
Belgium and Luxembourg. . 5, 184 2,426 2,424 4,850 9,008 577 538 
Netherlands, The............ 4,545 2,130 2251 4,381 10,377 443 422 
Ttalyereeee See ear 3,814 1,383 2,314 3,697 46, 889 82 79 
AUST Ali atest mata soreree 4,466 1,690 1,979 3, 669 8, 649 530 425 
BTA Uae Rescate tas Splat Geert en. 3,768 1,409 2,010 3,419 54,477 71 63 
VADADUMeimettc cece terete 3,350 Ws 2,028 3,301 85,500 40 39 
Sweden tae ake 3,558 1,562 1,730 3, 292 7,126 503 462 

World Total!............ 158,391 74,137 79,825 | 153,962 | 1,690,000 95 91 


1 Excluding China, the U.S.S.R., and the communist countries of Eastern Europe. 


Canada’s per capita trade is considerably higher normally than that of the 
other leading trading countries. However, the per capita trade of New Zealand 
continues to be greater than that of Canada. 


The record value and volume of world trade in 1951 was influenced especially 
by the stimulus to defence production in many countries provided by the Korean 
war and by small grain crops in several European and Asian countries. In 1952, 
especially in the first half of the year, inventory readjustments affected trade and 
there was also a marked lull in demand for textiles and some other consumer goods. 
Grains and newsprint remained in short supply, however, and these commodities 
together with base metals played an especially important role in the continued in- 
crease of Canada’s exports. Sustained defence spending and investment were among 
the principal factors influencing Canada’s increased import requirements in 1952. 


Direction of Trade.—Changes in the direction of Canada’s trade in 1951 
and 1952 reflected these forces. Exports of grains increased more sharply than 
those of other major commodities and the chief markets for grains are the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe. That area also increased its purchases of Canadian 
metals during the period. Exports to Latin America were influenced by poor 
grain crops in Argentina, by heavy investment programs in some countries, and 
by large sales of motor-vehicles, especially in the period when the Canadian market 
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was restricted by credit controls. Greater sales to Japan, again especially of grains, 
were largely responsible for the increase in exports to ‘‘other’ countries. Sales 
to the United States, on the other hand, were relatively stable in the period 1950-52, 
while those to Commonwealth countries were restricted by exchange shortages. 


The major share of Canada’s import requirements for defence and investment 
goods is provided by the United States, and that country’s share of Canada’s imports 
rose steadily in 1951 and 1952. The shares of most overseas countries, except ~ 
those of Latin America, declined, especially in 1952 when the slump in Canadian 
demand for textiles and the collapse of the prices of many Commonwealth goods 
was a restricting influence. In 1950, the year of most even balance in Canada’s 
trade in the post-war period, the sum of export and import balances with all countries 
equalled only 11 p.c. of Canada’s total trade. By 1952, as a result of these differing 
changes in the direction of exports and imports, the sum of individual export and 
import balances reached 24 p.c. of total trade. 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Trade, by Leading Countries and Trading Areas, 
1950-52 


Common- 
United United 


wealth Latin 
Item and Year Sintosill Kinedom Europe Re A monies Others 
Treland 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Total Exports— 
NBOO Me Raper ha <P IL ee ee tees ante 65-0 15-0 6-1 6-3 4-6 3°0 
LEDS, De SI Sdn gee Sa 2m BE 58-9 16-0 8-7 6-7 5°3 4-4 
EN Ocee renee hitetccc astis coe coe ets 53-9 17-3 10-9 6-6 6-3 5:0 
Imports— 
HOD QRERARS cit eRe nee ble BEAaR crete he 67-1 12-7 3°3 7-6 6-7 2-6 
RGD leeenn yee Nae oS eee aes 68-9 10:3 4-3 7°5 6-7 2°3 
LODZ eee oe ee ne the ee ely 73°9 8-9 3°8 4-6 7:0 1-8 
Total Trade— 
14S) AAR age 1 Aes Rok a EA MEU ae 66-0 13-8 4-7 7-0 5-7 2°83 
(WOR: . Sane ees cigs CNGatEe Cees aero 64-0 13-1 6°5 7-1 6-0 3°3 
TOG e eaeece 1 aaeaceent ai eats OED Eee Rear a 63-5 13-2 7°5 5:6 6-7 3°5 


While trade controls have hampered Canadian exporters in varying measure 
ever since the War, the influence of one particular control was especially evident 
in 1952. When foot-and-mouth disease was discovered in Western Canada early 
in the year the United States and several other countries imposed bans on the 
importation of live stock, fresh meat and fodders from all or parts of Canada. Part 
of the trade lost thereby was compensated for by an intergovernmental arrangement 
with the United Kingdom and New Zealand, whereby Canadian beef replaced 
New Zealand beef in the British market and some New Zealand beef was sold in 
the United States. The disease was brought under control by mid-year and, by 
March 1953, normal trade in these commodities was again possible. However, 
the value of exports of cattle and beef totalled only $34,600,000 in 1952 as compared 
with $114,000,000 in the preceding year. This factor had a noticeable effect on the 
share of Canada’s exports taken by the United States in 1952. 


Changing Trade Trends.—During 1952, there was a marked change in the 
trend of Canada’s trade and the new situation continued into 1953. In the latter 
half of 1951, the volume of Canada’s imports had declined. Falling prices were 
responsible for some of this decline, as purchases were postponed in expectation 
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of still lower prices to come. Other important influences included the desire to 
reduce high-priced inventories and the restriction of the Canadian market for 
some goods by credit controls. As these influences declined in importance, the 
volume of imports turned upward in the first half of 1952 but was not significantly 
greater than in the corresponding period of 1951. The rise in import volume con- 
tinued throughout the second half of 1952 and into 1953, with only a slight pause 
in the first quarter of 1953. Heavy domestic investment, high consumer incomes 
and large defence purchases were the basic influences in this renewed increase of im- 
ports, as in that of 1950-51. 


While imports continued to rise, export volume fell off in the second half of 
1952. This reflected, in part, the slackening of world demand for some products, 
particularly forest products, and, in part, the intensification of exchange controls in 
some countries in the latter half of 1952, notably in certain Commonwealth members 
and Brazil. Another influence was the lack of further exportable surpluses of many 
Canadian products still in good demand abroad. A period of heavy domestic 
investment, such as 1950-53, creates a strong immediate demand for goods for use in 
the investment program, but only as investment projects are completed do increased 
supplies of goods for export become available. The import balances on commodity 
trade in most of the period since 1950 reflected this situation, as did the slower 
rise in export volume than in import volume in this period. The large export 
balances of late 1951 and much of 1952 resulted rather from an unusual relation 
between export and import prices than from any reversal of these basic conditions. 


Trade Prices in the Post-War Period.—Except for a short period in 1949, 
the trend of Canada’s export and import prices was steadily upwards from the close 
of World War II until the latter half of 1951. At this point the trend was halted and, 
especially in the case of imports, reversed. The accompanying chart depicts the 
movement of export and import prices since the War together with the price of the 
United States dollar in Canada. An important influence on the high and rising level 
of trade prices in the post-war period has been the strong demand for foods and 
materials resulting from the high level of employment and production in many 
countries. Most changes in these prices have been influenced by several other 
factors as well. 


Canada’s export and import price indexes show movements in terms of Canadian 
dollars. The prices of most goods exported and imported by Canada are not set 
in the Canadian market but rather in world markets in which the bulk of transactions 
are conducted by non-Canadians. Although Canada ranks third in world trade, 
its share of the total is only about 5 p.c. and its share in the consumption of many 
important commodities entering international trade is even smaller. The value 
of the Canadian dollar in relation to other important currencies is, therefore, important 
in determining the level of export and import prices expressed in Canadian dollars. 


For this purpose the most important currency is the United States dollar, 
since that currency is fully convertible and generally acceptable, and since the 
United States conducts by far the largest single share of world trade. The contract 
prices of many Canadian exports, including wheat and newsprint, are actually 
expressed in United States dollars, and that country has provided more than 70 p.c. 
of Canada’s post-war imports. The line on the chart giving the value of the United 
States dollar in Canada can be taken as roughly representing the relation between 
the currency in which Canada’s price indexes are expressed and those in terms 
of which world prices are set. 
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EXPORT PRICES,IMPORT PRICES AND 
VALUE OF U.S. DOLLAR IN CANADA 
1948 = 100 


J / EXPORT PRICES 
L, 


VALUE OF U.S. DOLLAR ape 


Pam witinoys bf (Wines aly 


1946 Os Oe 1948 1949 


The immediate post-war period was a time of strong emergency demands 
and of shortages of many important commodities. Production in Europe and 
Asia had been disrupted during the War. Supplies of many commodities were 
reduced as a result but, at the same time, the urgent need to restore wartime damage 
inflated the demand for most goods. These factors caused a sharp upward pressure 
on prices which was accentuated by the existence of unsatisfied demand in North 
and South America. This had been built up during the wartime period of high 
incomes and commodity scarcities. The abolition of wartime price controls in 
the United States in 1946 and their more gradual abandonment in Canada accent- 
uated the upward pressure on prices. From January 1946 to January 1949, Canada’s 
export prices increased by 38 p.c. and import prices by 39 p.c. These increases 
would have been even sharper except for the appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
in July 1946, which had the effect of offsetting the increase in export and import 
prices by about 10 p.c. in the last half of that year. 


The rate of increase in export and import prices slackened towards the end 
of 1948 and in the early part of 1949 they showed some decline. ‘The chief cause 
of this recession was a lowered level of business activity in the United States in this 
period. The diminishing strength of reconstruction needs was also influential. 
These factors reduced the demand for goods and permitted prices to decline for 
a time. The drop in United States imports which accompanied that country’s 
business readjustments also aggravated the severe dollar shortage that was handi- 
capping world trade. In September 1949, there was a general readjustment of 
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exchange rates in which the Canadian dollar was depreciated by about 9 p.c. relative 
to the United States dollar, and sterling was reduced in value by 30 p.c. relative 
to the same standard. 


These changes in exchange rates caused a sharp increase in export and import 
prices in the following months. Since the value of the Canadian dollar was lower, 
world prices in Canadian dollar terms were higher. The increase in import prices 
resulting from the exchange rate readjustments was greater than that in export 
prices. This was caused mainly by the greater share in imports than in exports of 
commodities, prices of which were determined in currencies with respect to which 
the Canadian dollar had been depreciated. In the first half of 1950, the business 
recovery in the United States led to some further increase in trade prices but this 
was not pronounced. 


The outbreak of the Korean war was followed by renewed increases in export 
and import prices, especially of such important strategic raw materials as wool, 
rubber and tin. In 1950, the effect of increases in world prices was mitigated by 
the appreciation of the Canadian dollar following the abandonment of the fixed > 
exchange rate policy in October, but the continuation of the price rise soon absorbed 
the effects of this change. Import prices rose very steeply in the last part of 1950 
and the early months of 1951; export prices followed the upward trend at a slower 
rate. A pronounced deterioration in the terms of trade resulted and contributed 
heavily to the import balance on commodity trade in the first six months of 1951. 


3.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1946-52 


Nortr.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. To Oct. 1, 1950, average, for business days in period, 
of mid-rate between official buying and selling rates; from Oct. 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business 
days in period. 

(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

JANUATYS tha le reap eee sae nas « 110-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-17 100-48 
February i.g.s oe ies tee 110-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 104-92 100-10 
MAT CN e.g ate veg gh ttes 110-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 104-73 99-59 
April hoya Bee ee 110-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-99 98-09 
May ta wk uit e cewtieae oases 110-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 106-37 98-38 
PUNO Le sce ema eee, eee 110-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 106-94 97-92 
OMS, ct otras eee toa sacar 101-61 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 106-05 96-91 
Aususts Hetiniecaws.. oe eeeeene 100-25 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-56 96-11 
Deptem Der gaits coarser 100-25 100-25 100-25 104-75 110-25 105-56 95-98 
October chee i sttcs sore e ees 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 105-34 105-08 96-43 
November: t2c.e.cagees sae 100-25 100-25 100-25 110-25 104-03 104-35 97-66 
Decemi ben. occ setae rie 100-25 100-25 100-25 110°25 105-31 102-56 97-06 
Annual Average......... 103-75 100-25 100-25 103-08 108 - 92 105-28 97-89 


The terms-of-trade ratio is calculated by expressing an export price index as 
a percentage of an import price index. It expresses the import purchasing power 
of a unit of Canadian exports. When import prices rise more rapidly than export 
prices, then the quantity. of imports obtained in return for any given quantity 
of Canadian exports falls, and either exports must be increased to pay for imports 
or other means of payment must be found (unless the volume of imports is arti- 
ficially restricted). This was the situation late in 1950 and in the first half of 1951. 
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Canada’s import price index reached its peak in June 1951 and declined 
steadily thereafter until, in August 1952, import prices were 18 p.c. below their peak. 
Export prices rose more slowly and less extremely. They did not reach their peak 
until November 1951 and proved to be less vulnerable to readjustment. In December 
1952 they were only 6 p.c. below their peak. Contrasting movements in export 
and import prices from June to November 1951, and the more rapid decline of 
import prices than export prices thereafter, resulted in a steady improvement in the 
terms of trade throughout most of 1952. This made the chief contribution to the 
large export balance on commodity trade achieved in that year. 


Besides tending to inflate the value of external trade from 1946 to 1951 and 
to reduce it thereafter, these movements in export and import prices had an important 
influence on the domestic price level. They helped to cause the steady increase 
in domestic prices after the War and were also important in facilitating the decline 
of prices in Canada in 1952. So large a proportion of the goods consumed in Canada 
is obtained from abroad, or is saleable abroad, or is produced by resources that 
have alternative uses in export industries, that movements in world prices have a 
strong tendency to produce similar movements in domestic prices in this country. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in 
mind :— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 
consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 and 55 of the Customs Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’’ exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other 
handling charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation. —‘‘ Foreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. These countries are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin of the goods, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a 
firm in another country and later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the second country would 
be the country of consignment to which the goods would be credited. 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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There is one exception to this rule. An attempt is made to classify by country of actual 
origin all imports produced in Central and South America. The effect of this procedure, 
which has been in force since 1946, is to reduce slightly imports credited to the United 
States and to increase those credited to Central and South American countries. 

Exports are always credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its customers and 
parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Among the chief factors contributing 
to these discrepancies are:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, 
especially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as arma- 
ments and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual-aid shipments, 
postal and express shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment 
system used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in 
use by some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner 
countries caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to 
another. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary 
factors rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is gen- 
erally acceptable; it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured 
a market at a fixed minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally 
without any physical movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by 
simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking”’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons, movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state 
are excluded from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. However, as gold 
is produced in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new 
gold production available for export is published as a supplement to the trade 
statistics. Because this series is calculated on a production basis, a breakdown 
of the figures into transactions with individual countries is not possible. ; 

The following statement gives the total of new gold production available for 
export. This series continues the series previously published under the title ‘“Net 
Exports of Non-monetary Gold’’. 


NEW GOLD PRODUCTION AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT (NET EXPORTS OF 
NON-MONETARY GOLD), BY MONTH, 1945-52 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
JONUALY. eee eee 8-7 9-3 9-0 9-6 9-7 15-8 17-3 13-3 
Hebruarysnoie. 2c: 8-4 9-5 6-9 8-9 9-6 11-7 11-7 13-0 
Miaane lite’ septs ys 10-2 10-0 6-8 8-7 12-1 13-5 8-4 15-0 
Aprile ye nantes 6-8 7-2 6-4 9-5 9-8 11-4 16-2 11-2 
IMIS ce rare eee eae 10-2 10-0 8-2 8-8 12-4 15-8 13-0 8-5 
JUNG ras ee eee 4.7 7:7 8-6 9-6 9-8 15-0 13-8 14-6 
Jul yceee ee, ae 8-0 6-6 10-1 10-8 9-4 14-8 13-4 14-9 
Aagust. 2.6 eee. 8-5 7°5 7°5 9-7 13-8 13-8 11-0 9-6 
September........ 6-8 6-8 8-4 11-9 11-2 10°8 10-8 12-8 
Octoberseneeene. 7-7 8-5 9-2 9-6 13-2 16-4 8-2 10-1 
November........ 9-8 6-0 7-2 9-1 15-4 12-3 7°7 13-6 
December........ 6-2 6:7 11-0 12-8 12-5 11-3 18-3 13-5 

AROTALS See eon 96-0 95-8 99-3 119-0 138-9 162-6 149-8 150-1 
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In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to 


the explanatory notes on trade in Section 1. 


imports and exports are excluded from all tables. 


ik 


It must be emphasized that gold 


Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), 1935-52 


Norre.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; figures for 1919-34 are 


given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 905. 
Year Book, p. 526. 


Year 


1935... 
1936.... 


1937... 


HOSS isc 
1930..47 
102022... 


1941.... 
1942.... 


1943... 


1944.... 
1945... 
1946... 


1947... 
1948. . 


1950... 


Dutiable 


$ 


306, 913, 652 
350, 903, 936 
436, 327, 558 
379, 095,355 
427,470, 633 
582,934, 898 


732,791,033 
715,018,745 
836, 548, 673 
884, 751,584 
798,795, 201 


. |1,078, 943, 972 


.|1, 562, 690, 081 
. .{1,382, 202, 722 
1949)... 
. 1,617, 948, 425 
HOST. 
1952... 


1,444, 123, 667 


2,174,304, 400 
2,162, 882,381 


Imports 


Free 


$ 


243, 400, 899 
284, 286, 908 
372, 568, 767 
298,355,999 
323, 584, 901 
499,015, 821 


716,000,617 
929, 223, 188 
898, 528, 217 
874,146, 613 
786,979,941 
848 335, 430 


1,011, 254,044 
1, 254, 742, 630 
1,317, 083,574 
1,556,304, 713 
1,910, 552,078 
1, 867,585,272 


Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939, are given in the 1940 


Total 


$ 


550,314, 551 
635, 190, 844 
808, 896, 325 
677,451,354 
751, 055, 534 
1,081, 950,719 


1, 448,791,650 
1,644, 241,933 
1,735,076, 890 
1,758, 898, 197 
1,585,775, 142 
1,927,279, 402 


2,573,944, 125 
2,636, 945,352 
2,761,207, 241 
3,174, 253, 138 
4, 084, 856, 478 
4,030, 467, 653 


Domestic 
Produce 


$ 


724,977, 459 
937, 824, 933 
997,366,918 
837, 583,917 
924,926, 104 


1,621,003;175 
2,363,773, 296 
2,971,475, 277 
3,439,953, 165 
3, 218, 330, 353 
2,312,215, 301 


2,774, 902,355 
3,075, 438, 085 
2,992, 960,978 


3,118,386, 551 
3,914, 460, 376 
4,301, 080, 679 


1,178,954, 420 


Exports 


Foreign 
Produce 


$ 


12,958, 420 
12,684,319 
14,754, 862 
11,100, 216 
10, 995, 609 
14, 263,172 


19, 451,366 
21,692,750 
29, 877, 002 
43,145, 447 
49,093,935 
26,950, 546 


36, 888, 055 
34, 590, 583 
29,491, 856 
38, 686, 122 
48,923,939 
54,878,985 


Total 


$ 


737, 935, 879 
950, 509, 252 
1,012,121, 780 
848, 684, 133 
935,921,713 
1,193,217, 592 


1,640, 454, 541 
2,385, 466, 046 
3,001,352, 279 
3,483,098, 612 
3, 267, 424, 288 
2,339, 165, 847 


2,811,790, 410 
3, 110, 028, 668 
3,022, 452, 834 
3, 157,072, 673 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


Balance 
of Trade: 
Excess of 
Exports +} 
Imports (—) 


$ 


+187, 621,328 
+815, 318, 408 
+203, 225, 455 
+171, 232,779 
+184, 866,179 
+111, 266, 873 


+191, 662, 891 
+741, 224,113 
+1, 266, 275,389 
+1, 724, 200, 415 
+1, 681, 649, 146 
+411, 886, 445 


3,963, 384, 315 
4,355, 959, 664 


+237, 846, 285 
+473, 083,316 
+261, 245, 593 

—17, 180, 465 
—121, 472,163 
+825, 492,011 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign 
trade by continent and by country, with special reference in Tables 4 to 8 to the 
distribution of trade among the principal geographic areas. 


2.—Trade of Canada, by Continent, 1950-52 


Europe— 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 


Continent 


Imports 


N ae America— 


Totals, Imports 


74570— 62 


a) 


Ce ee 


ee oy 


ry 


PC 


ey 


1950 

1. 

Value of 
Total 

$’000 

404, 213 12-7 
103, 293 3°3 
2,130,476 67-0 
athe 126,576 4-0 
174,009 5-5 
144, 889 4-6 
55, 938 1-8 
34, 859 1-1 
....| 8,174,253 | 100-0 


1951 


Value 


$000 


420,984 
177,944 


2,812,927 
115,326 


246, 666 


195,355 
84, 102 
31,552 


1952 

AG, ACs 

of Value of 
Total otal 

$’000 

10-3 359, 757 8-9 
4-4 151,797 3°8 
68-8 | 2,976,962 73-9 
2-8 114,813 2-8 
6-0 237,073 5-9 
4-8 120,-800 3-0 
2-1 43,114 1-0 
0-8 26, 152 0-7 
100-0 | 4,030,468 | 100-0 


4,084,856 
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2.—Trade of Canada, by Continent, 1950-52—concluded 


1950 1951 1952 
Continent 1eGs PaG; 12S) 
Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Exports (Domestic) 
EKurope— 
United Wtingdonme- et eee ee 469,910 15-1 631, 461 16-1 745, 845 17-3 
Other Huropes es, one 208,758 6-7 369, 696 9-4 500,345 11-6 
North America— 
‘United Statescrdi..nee a me ee eee 2,020, 987 64-8 2,297, 674 58-7 2,306,955 53-6 
Other NortheAmerican. ese eae 98,698 3-2 123,336 3-2 140,519 3°3 
South Americamee sme meee oe ee 90, 683 2-9 140,145 3°6 186, 984 4-3 
SIMs A Seance een oe ee ee 115,104 3-7 190,374 4-9 254,140 5-9 
Oceanis eye tie Ihe eek Ta ok ee 54, 450 1-7 78,955 2-0 76, 033 1-8 
YM i (ols RTS e sete Wer OU ana eke rt ae 59, 796 1-9 82,819 2-1 90, 259 2-2 


Totals, Exports (Domestic)....) 3,118,387 | 100-0 | 3,914,460 | 100-0 | 4,301,080 | 100-0 


3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Country, 1950-52 


Rank 


Sa aaEnEREEEEEEEEoeee Country 1950 1951 1952 
1950 | 1951 |. 1952 


$000 $000 $000 


Imports 
1 1 1 United iS tatessay-<% in asco cos eee ee 2,130,476 | 2,812,927 2,976,962 
2 0) 2 United isined omnes aan ee ae ee 404,213 420,985 359, 757 
3 3 3 Venezuela se. ih ant cee. ee eels 87,264 136,718 135, 758 
8 6 4. |\EBrazilgs cSt Seee ioe oe: 8 ee ASSET ks 28,178 40,627 35, 103 
10 8 5 | Belgium and Luxembourg.................... 22,795 . 39,095 33,216 
4 7 65 ye lin Chilse sutra tee atch eck tee aie pee rents Oe vere 37, 262 40,217 26, 822 
7 4 7) Malaya and ‘Singapore... 6s. sca ses ce cea 28, 852 57,980: 25,473 
5 15 Rope a eek Re5:0 (elo een ee ee Mec ee, ee ne wae, gee Meee aay eee 32,974 18,013 23, 937 
ll 11 9g British. Guana eee ee ee eee Zoo 25,025 23,660 
221 gi 10 Germany, Federal Republic of............... 11,026) 30,9361 22,629 
17 12 Vga (AUT An COs is. ae Sips peered oss Oe 14, 669 23,974 19,117 
(ne 5 12 Bs Australia sec ee eel ee Oh ee nee es 32, 803 46, 228 18,712 
37 31 13° | Cubase SLL eee 4,134 8,333 18,615 
19 24 1A Cele OlOMMDIA heme eennt. lin he meee A es ha ak ee 13,342 13,063 18,004 
28 21 15 Netherlands he. eee cn ee ee 8, 896 14,010 16, 495 
18 16 16% | “Switzerland. ete ee 14, 464 16,398 16,396 
2, 8 183 AG = | dud anon Sacisckoaiecce ere coe eee 623 16,3813 15,171 
21 10 TS News Zealandss.iry tee: Seer ern cee wc amen 11, 855 30, 107 14, 231 
20 25 AQ einin Va pari tlio uate, sinner bee ee oe RES 12,087 12,507 13,162 
13 17 207 (‘Ceylon a hae. 0 aye Raa ee net ots te eae 17,604 16,396 12,492 
14 28 Zi NetherlandstAntillessstet cee eee 18848) 10, 809 11,747 
26 20 22 Thal ye ee ee eee ee 9,373 14,217 11,735 
15 19 23 dirinidadjand=Topagosen cen eee eee 15, 205 15,082 9,660 
16 27 24) |e British Wastindiess ss. 20k coe eee 15, 067 10,864 | ~ 9,593 
12 14 25 JANE CA Cae RRR ie ee oe PR A 19,080 18,041 9,204 
40 30 26:4), Costa, Ricasgee 4s. 2) eee RSET Cus oud SOE Oe 3,378 8,785 8,740 
25 23 Si yi SB AFDACOR A. 5 books. hie te Oe eae eee 10, 057 13,409 8, 666 
35 26 28 WOON Ee oe metas hs ce oe heed a. tes 5,145 11,808 8,611 
38 35 29 &! Pers. oF. fae Bie es ete cst Ree eed. 8,961 5, 588 8,050 
9 13 S01 Arabia : |, woe aee. cc cn enna ce ee Oe eos ice 28,115 22,659 7,559 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries........... 3,661,408 | 3,951,252 3,919,277 
Grand Totals, Imports............. 3,174,253 | 4,084,856 4,030,468 


1 Includes Eastern Germany. 2 Lower than 50th. 3 Includes Syria. 
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3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Country, 1950-52—-concluded 
Rank 
—_ Country 1950 1951 1952 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 
$000 $000 $000 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 Ry alUnited Stated. eh. 5. ceca tees aed coe: wie 06 oracets 2,020,988 | 2,297,675 2,306, 955 
2 2 2 Wnited KIN GGOMIG 8 Peek e sc peice ee op een see 469,910 631, 461 745, 845 
3 3 3 Belo rand Wouxem DOuUrgr ase. tease odes seuss 66,351 94,457 104,376 
9 4 4 AD ATIER tie eee. oe Rare Cane es oh ahtt cies 20, 533 72,976 102,603 
231 101 5 | Germany, Federal Republic of............... 8, 8731 37, 0281 94, 863 
14 5 6 THe Pee rn cee nt. Seti Oe a kg ve ttee vauetie bs 15, 806 53, 684 81,367 
6 11 TA RETICAL Re REN CARES GAS eo 5 neues aN meee es 31,520 80,100 55, 423 
15 8 8 ipstl-yjeetors tare tee eaten es Coe ay oh ie tet 15,476 48, 763 52,645 
5 i Gea eA URES LIA re ae traces Attepiscincd siehain oreo cues 35, 446 49,079 49,697 
11 9 10 IN PANCG) fae Re ot, ae ee aoe ote 18, 403 46, 538 48, 264 
4 6 11 Union of South Africa 42,561 52,736 47, 852 
25 15 12 Netherlands Liner tetra: «come chine minicisete 8,617 26,191 41,508 
13 13 13 IVE GRICO RA mune chortets cers scorklemotalc ose iie ere 17, 624 29, 880 39,641 
10 12 14 INOLW AY Het neo o ote ek ates cee ate tens 18,924 32,198 39,002 
8 14 15 VIGNE ZUCIA « siemens foams wie oie a othe ae ae tee ee 25, 457 26,982 35, 683 
i 16 UGpe | mowiGzerland nee creas ee cee te a toes 26, 4385 25,345 26,918 
12 19 17 BU ae Mie er eet sorte Ei ah re es 18,005 20, 424 24,181 
18 18 18 MPO LAING 2 ees SRE ae Ae Pare a ok entle ot cheoiae an 13, 021 20,921 23, 058 
2 2 SOMBIE Woo a Vidi eG aie Cai ot cn, sas k eRn eae sane 818 2,739 22,613 
42 2 20 EV DU revered Meee te ole ae eraeiscn Mee ceane aes niin 3,716 2,466 19, 363 
20 17 21 NeW ealan Uineit se Se eee mien ep le ate «soe 10, 983 PR TAY | 18, 844 
40 39 22 JEG it as esi ee il Coa Ratee in ene Ee cata ea 3,744 5,054 16,405 
PA 20 23 Pinilippines cents cos ote ee ee nen 10, 829 15, 598 16, 045 
24 42 DAwe PORCIStAT I : eRe te en: coer eet eee 8,681 4, 486 16,016 
16 22 Dir SC OlOMMD IAN... bee es cle ee leis Sera eee 14, 806 125300 13,756 
37 23 26 Swedes mem cnichee tues eee ete ee ian 4,250 12,125 12,198 
19 25 27 Stage lees ee stearate hag cette tad care Sen aes 12,126 11,816 11,940 
22 35 28 NAN LTIVEUN ce eee es cs hohe Sea arer oxee Ge ee etons a eateries 9,019 5,961 11, 359 
29 28 29 Trintdad-and! Tobago.) oi ......s2.ce s+ ssn Ae 7,476 9,950 11,034 
28 27 30 TINA TOR tee nee eres Moke Pans chee Slee eNotes 7,495 10, 213 10,591 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries........... 2,968,193 | 3,716,551 4,100,045 
Grand Totals, Exports, Domestic .| 3,118,387 | 3,914,460 4,301,081 
1 Includes Eastern Germany. 2 Lower than 50th. 


4.—Values and Percentages! of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the United 


States, 1951 and 1952. 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
Country | United States the United States 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
$000 p.c $000 p.c. $’000 p.c $000 p.c 
Totals, North America....... — —_ —_ — | 1,500 | 41-0 538 | 19-0 
Central America and Antilles 
British West Indies:........ iss0cn0.. 404 | 0-8 ay 0-4 1,170 | 3-8 1,306 | 4-1 
“USAT RA he Sl I Oe eee 247 | 2-8 347 | 4-0 601 | 27-6 982 | 37-6 
Ce ee Bee ee 191 | 2-3 107 | 0-6 5,148 | 25-2 6,263 | 25-9 
Dominican Republic.............. 95 | 8-4 15 | 0:3 1,317 | 32-4 1,464 | 31-5 
Lao ree ee ee ee 1,848 | 10-3 681 | 2-8 17,515 | 58-6 23,126 | 58-3 
Netherlands Antilles.............. 482 | 4-5 365 | 3-1 793 | 43-2 915 | 59-4 
STEER, en ere a 9} 0-3 40 | 1-0 1,254 | 21-0 1,011 8-9 
Totals, Central America and 
PETROS 2c gay. ois wok oe 3,930 | 3-5 2,064 | 1-8 32,942 | 27-5 40,459 | 29-4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 972. 
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4.—Values and Percentages! of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the United 


States, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


Domestic Exports via 


Imports via the 
the United States 


United States 


Country 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
atth America $000 p.c. $’000 p.c $000 p.c $000 p.c 
Britishy Guianseass ese see Sth tN 98 | 0-4 206 | 0-9 31 | 0-6 (ex |) lor 
AT Centing ice wae. cote eee 629 | 4-5 90 | 2-1 4,613 | 51-9 7,062 | 85-8 
BOlIVA ae eet ce ees — —- a — 1,359 | 39-0 795 | 12-4 
TAZ I ere ter aie ae ee ere 2,602 | 6-4 1,799 | 5-1 23,417 | 43-6 41,280 | 50-7 
GhHirler i et eed es ae a or 379 | 17-6 27 | 0:8 5,158 | 37-5 4,939 | 48-9 
Colombiana hn oc tare eee ee 1,368 | 10-5 2,053 | 11-4 5,110 | 41-5 5,856 | 42-6 
Peri Saree Ose hc, meee TS1R 253 104] 1-3 3,166 | 62-6 3,421 | 20-9 
Venezuclante teenth ccc tore etc 52,216 | 38-2 57,014 | 42-0 11,620 | 43-1 17,829 | 50-0 
Totals, South America?...... 57,567 | 23-3 61,438 | 25-9 59,349 | 42-3 85,712 | 45-8 
Northwestern Europe ae hee 

United Kingdonmieanscet) enon 76 | 0-02 62 -- 26,1741 24,406 | 3:3 
Belgium and Luxembourg......... 220 | 0-6 18 0-1 6,579 7-0 147182 | 13-5 
rane. wre creo ee ett ascncchek otto eee 193 0-8 194 1-0 9,256 | 19-9 8,932 | 18:5 
Germany, Federal Republic of..... 3103) 1-0 256 | 1-1 5, 7423) 15-5 8,011 | 8-4 
Ireland’: fc eee Qe Cees 61 7-8 71 | 15-4 1,139 5-4 152 0-7 
Netherlands; aibew. cs: s2 me ici: 61 | 0-4 52 | 0-3 5,281 | 20-2 2,454 | 5-9 
NOR Wal Vent, co eRe Bist oscar eae ree 9] 0:3 4] 0-1 850 | 2-6 1,151 | 3-0 
Sweden see eae oe kees os Cees 99 | 0-8 Tae Os 1,244 | 10-3 2,256 | 18-5 
Switzerland’. weyoees se epee ec 160 | 1-0 153 | 0-9 4,305 | 17-0 3,005 | 11-2 

Totals, Northwestern 
Europe232 tt. ee eee 1,646 | 0-3 841 | 0-2 62,150 | 6-6 66,220 | 5-7 

Southern Europe i 
LCA yah erate ceed Me: Biss oscars APRONS 428 | 3-0 272 | 2-3 2,884 | 5-9 4,481 | 8-5 
Rorbugalc cr eee akc cae ed IPAL AN Gea 302 | 16-8 1,160 | 24-9 529 | 13-1 
SPAM. Se Sache cco tate es 1,668 | 23-4 115 24 398 | 53-6 1,060 | 29-6 
Totals, Southern Europe?.... 2,209 | 9-4 726 | 4-0 5,572 | 9-3 9,071 | 13-3 
Totals, Kastern Europe...... 40 | 0-6 166 | 2-2 2,566 | 39-4 25248 | 8-8 
Middle East on et SE es, Ses ait 
Ata bisa) cae ee eee ine oe 9,131 | 40-3 2,649 | 35-0 1,194 | 84-4 1,987 | 92-5 
FAA OLORENG yet SE im cet ops, ot RE ea 8 | 1-1 96 | 20-8 686 | 27-8 1,434 | 7-4 
TST AG) cc use em, Ue ieeoad gots eee eee fet |) Meiog} Si le orl 2,140 | 18-1 1,615 | 138-5 
Webanoniandsi Syria assesses een 5,054 | 30-9 7,662 | 50-4 2,901 | 41-2 2,659 | 24-6 
Totals, Middle East?.......... 15,045 | 33-4 11,419 | 38-9 11,448 | 36-8 12,361 | 24-6 
Other Asia : 
Cevdoingt nit} oe ee 30} 0-2 1 -- 676 | 19-5 516 | 8-9 
Tindiay. Wet Sate Ac hese ape | seiogs 442 | 1-6 888 | 2-5 1,582) 2-9 
Malaya and Singapore............. 244 0-4 370 1-5 5,622 | 52-1 4,239 | 60-0 
IDA kistan tar aeserws ae are eenneans 16 | 0-7 Deal ri() 729 | 16-3 1,343 | 8-4 
Japan -e ee ce eee ae ccaCNe cH aeoeest 945 | 7:5 479 | 3:6 9,529 | 13-1 3,574 | 3:5 
Rhihlippinessnacheetseeiascs tee eee. -- ile Beil 1,227 | 7:9 1,340 |} 8-4 
Totals, Other Asia2........... 2,794 | 1-9 1,600 | 1-7 24,756 | 15-1 20,075 0 
Other Africa ictal ~ Tins | Sis tae 
British lasteAinica seen sees 110 | 1-0 425 | 4-4 1,070 | 74-1 533 | 51-7 
British West Africa... 0..1/.0..- 1,782 | 22-1 1,865 | 25-6 1,808 | 90:3 1,141 | 88-7 
Southern Khodesians. 7 fo. = ie. 0 — — 432 | 29-6 945 | 35-4 807 | 36:8 
Union of:South Atricalee eee eee. a 10 | 0-2 66 | 1-6 18,395 | 34-9 16,605 | 34-7 
Belgian-Congoss. ic Erk pee ooo: 1,263 | 41-4 568 | 57-4 3,573 | 82-7 4,860 | 82-4 
Totals, Other Africa2......... 3,094 | 11-0 3,583 | 14-0 30,858 | 39-5 29,292 | 41-9 
Oceania 

Australia saath tee ees Oro ee — — 135) 20st 20,203 | 41-2 21,629 | 43-5 
New iZenland os Fe. ecw sacs ew ciao 79 | 0-3 — aa 4,889 | 22-5 3,672 | 19-5 
Totals, Oceania?.............. 548 | 0-7 110 | 0-3 26,449 | 33-5 26,780 | 35-2 
Grand Totals?............... 87,225 | 6-9 81,948 | 7-8 | 257,591 | 15-9 | 292,785 | 14-7 


1 Percentage of total imports or exports credited to country or area (less trade with United States). 
2 Includes other countries not specified. 


3 Includes all Germany. 


4 Less than $500. 
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Country 


North America 
Newfoundland............. 


BNA RICE Re ate vaiehshests oie-ace sine 
REPPECRIANC 8 et cles ck Deviate 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 
linited States} fen Me oc 


Totals, North America... 


Central America and 
Antilles 


SAUAM INAS Siem elite cdi wine 


| EXSTRTOW I Pe Feet eras ase ae eer 


slandsieeeres ee ee 


American Virgin Islands... 
COSI SY RAK Che to ea ee ome 
CVS RRR al RONEN ea re 
Dominican Republic....... 
HE Salvador es 3.5 sissies 
French West Indies........ 
rua tema laine.27.0 Poke 
ATEUM Foe eR Alesis bite 


BOAT AMAR Hl, Sere es 


Totals, Central America 
and Antilles............ 


South America 


(COSI ES ae eg bP a Se 
BCMA OL eee fok.ce hee ets 


PBT OCUAVE ve ok wee oes «as 
P 

Ue ee 
Totals, South America... 


Northwestern Europe 


United Kingdom.......... 


UTD oe eo) 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 


1 January to March only. 


$000 


2,188 


93 
311 


1946 
$’000 
9, 268 


389 
271 


1947 


$000 


9,427 
744 


1948 
$000 


11,091 
1,323 


1949 


$000 


9181 
1,218 


26 7 15 11 12 
418, 738||1,405, 297/1, 974, 679)1, 805, 763)1,951, 860 


124,047 


245 
6,330 


618 
26, 886 


79,593 


201, 433 


4,429 


102,123 


189,370 


89 
10, 120 


714 
94,758 


150,138 


299, 502 


281 
13, 661 


295 
16,577 


297 
14,575 


22,355 


3,324 
2,049 
21,163 
598 
12,588 
1,137 


374 
2,465 
326 
1,069 
91,697 


159,145 


307, 450 


382 
19,022 


18 25 
2,180, 476|2, 812, 927/2, 976, 962 
2,131, 470|2, 814, 4386/2, 979,344 


1950 


$000 


976 


532 
10,057 
87 


445 
19,080 


395 
15, 205 


12 
3,378 
4,134 
1,180 

848 
3 


5,781 
1,769 
5, 621 
32,974 
17,336 
339 
5,478 
931 


125, 582 


21,735 


10,913 
2,442 
28,178 
1,353 
13,342 
1,473 


350 
3,961 
228 
2,770 
87, 264 


174,010 


404, 213 


964 
22,795 


2 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1946-52, with Averages, 1935-39 


1951 


$000 


1, 483 


346 
13, 409 
82 


458 
18,041 


956 
15,082 


166 
8,785 
8,333 
1,126 
1,183 
3 


4,618 
3, 020 
4,027 
18,013 
10, 809 

596 
3,492 


1,276 


113,818 


3,768 
136,718 


246, 666 


420, 985 


3,191 
39,095 


973 


1952 


$000 


2,333 
1 
48 


112,431 


23,660 


4,374 
3,351 
35, 103 
3, 282 
18,004 
2,751 


346 
8,050 
528 
1,863 
135,758 


207,073 


309,757 


2,917 
33,216 


3 Less than- $500. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1946-52, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Country a ; 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Northwestern Europe 


—concluded 

Denmark yee eee een: 165 157 1,455 9,585 1,893 1,406 3,730 2,167 
TANCE seh Gen ces hi reser 6,382 4,610 8,755} 12,648) 13,309 14,669} 23,974 19,117 
Germany, Federal Republic 

OL ae een eet 10,3641 he! 4981) 1,7291) 7,1841) 11,0261] 30,9361) 22,629 
Keeland: = se. erst eee 3 9 30 76 62 233 26 50 
Trelarid Wee Bee ea eee 69 53 76 85 71 148 785 462 
Netherlands, The......... 3,984 2,497 3,530 5,831 6, 688 8,896} 14,010) 16,495 
INO Waly. aeer: cece rae 742 836 4,999 1,103 1A 1,405 2,977 3, 857 
Sweden. .e ee ee 2,044 3,681 3, 184 2,763 8,474 5,145 11,808 8,611 
Switzerland stesso ece 3,110) 11,149 11,941 7,444 10,902} 14,464 16,398] 16,396 


Gibraltar osenecke cen oe — — — — — 2 — — 
MMe] Gener ea TE eee ons 2 56 12 5 22 20 47 51 
Azores and Madeira....... 157 241 655 364 554 387 410 285 
TECCOS Se foie asiet meee 47 63 95 144 135 203 174 197 
Ttaly.. SNe Ie eters oe 2,403 2,704 3, 872 6,981 9,048 9,373 14,217) 11,735 
Portusal eee ce ee 265 2,188 1,409 LT. 1,351 1,698 1,980 1,798 
OREN ele Wereeaecis cee tcctovs 989 4,484 3,002 2,586 2,427 3,558 7,114 4,260 


Se | ee | es ee (ee 


Eastern Europe 


ATIDa nia § Sei acc te see sc J — — — —_ — — _ 
Bulvarigiyer. anc. eee 4 _ — 2 il 4 
@zechoslovakia.......0.:- 1,979 964 3,645 4,809 6,401 6, 036 4,668 3,559 
HIStOn1a Stein toae eed Sie 23 — — 4 11 30 116 31 
Finland (0 Pane Gan kee ce 70 eo 30 39 45 Pali 158 234 
Germany, Eastern........ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 492 
SAGA vetz§ ealaeanetonrecenepeyed weacan i erree 130 — 50 103 76 36 121 279 
Mab YAR yer Sc eee ae 11 _— — 1 4 3 33 36 
Lathuanigee neg cee 4 — — 2 2 — 12 16 
Rolands wanton teens 185 1 3 22 183 357 1,430 556 
Roumania eae eee 96 1 1 19 3 19 22 13 
WES'S Ray Gussia) weer eee 341 1,519 181 4 11 80 358 2,234 
SYUZOsla vida wee ee 99 M4 22 5 45 122 149 101 
Totals, Eastern Europe. . 2,943 2,909 3,932 5,008 6,781 6,903 7,070 7,558 
Middle East 
ACL ONG, i cee eM eaters 4 _ — 5,531): 884 12 22 7 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan..... 25 53 26 36 25 53 58 76 
ira bid < seen dacs. csc eines 3 3 3 3 12,127 28,115 22,659 7,559 
EFA 0) aes eon Pe eon ee 2 ee 728 252 205 1,490 155 659 711 462 
Ethiopia ee eee 5 elt 9 38 49 31 Su 21 
ReneS: SRL See ot JO tae 126 274 299 959 288 192 521 1,168 
raga ee eee 357 1,489 1,502 799 1,418 1,201 2,132 924 
Israchs./ a? See OER eee 68 00 31 49 504 490 929 1,161 
ItshanvAtricase= esas 2 4 3 — _ 2 3 a 
Ordantase.<akenee. ot eaten. 3 3 3 3 — —_— — _ 
pve BN ev, weer eal nt ges Seine Ae! -— — os — — — — — 
CDANOM sss tocenerera etera aye ce: 15 tw 
Sap reek ee he oe en a } 6 71 30 28 429 62 16,381 72 
TUL ey: Se Aaee hci ae 293 1, 880 2,672 1,064 1,207 1,280 LeTSe 2,719 
Totals, Middle Kast...... 1,612 4,524 4,977 9,994 17,086) 32,098) 45,204) 29,338 


1 Includes all Germany. 2 Less than $500. 3 Not listed separately. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Country, 1946-52, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


—_————$—_—$————}| | OX | | | — | — | | 


$000 


$’000 


11,635 


32 
3,347 


1,454 
5,551 

1 
4,203 


1950 1951 1952 

$7000 $000 $7000 
17,604) 16,396) 12,492 
37,262} 40,217) 26,822 
1,706 2,233 191 
2,203 3,001 3,711 
28,852} 57,980} 25,473 
47 4,623 1,772 
109 19 
5,299 1,929 1, 286 
728 1,052 893 
12,087} 12,577); 13,162 

35 : 

6,425 8,954 5, 423 
1,181 1,938 764 
113,537} 150,954; 92,019 


15,067} 10,864 9,593 
51 9 15 
401 1,496 1,459 


Aver- 
Country ages 
1935-39 
$000 
Other Asia 
MAN elon seins cise e ohne 4,015 
LEDC Soe 0 Sea a 
VO AS ee 8,315 
Pian Kone i. Wo. h a... ae 842 
Malaya and Singapore..... 11, 154 
Other British East Indies. 79 
PAO DONISURN opted nns etek 1 
ER NG Or osc itnss 8e% 381 
BREEN a ere es coin ais en 3,344 
French East Indies........ 126 
WHAGBRSING 2) orto ths a «oc 800 
CAS NSRRES | Se 8 es OO eae 4,649 
Gea. Seti tins aon s fe: 1 
PPOAIPPINGES Far ids sc ek ese os 563 
Portuguese Asia........... 1 
SEPTTIATIC Shade ce ese ¢ 84 
Totals, Other Asia....... 34,355 
Other Africa 
British East Africa........ 2,683 
Northern Rhodesia....... 2 
Southern Rhodesia........ 316 
Union of South Africa..... } 4 210 
Other British South Africa ? 
MEATUOIAS eninee ese tadeccees _ 
Gold oasten. seen ene ..0 701 
PND P CRIA arte etc lee dae 370 
Srerra; Leone! 1. ....509.)% 7 
Other British West Africa. 1 
Belgian Congo............. 5 
Canary Islands............ 10 
Pireneh Africa. so5.).. 1060s 61 
Liberia...... 5 8 ne 14 
Madapascarss.% coc.dvaewrs 31 
PILOCCORG Fasios weedeat asi By 
Portuguese Africa......... 15 
Spanish Africa. ~......:.<. as 
Totals, Other Africa..... 8, 455 
Oceania 
PUNISETAL IAs a oieiaelomis ako chs diss 9,728 
BNR MS tes ES cc ade 2,341 
INew Zealand 2.25. 2... 305 4,754 
Other British Oceania..... 3 
French Oceania........... 3 
LEDS ils or 186 
United States Oceania..... 
Totals, Oceania.......... 17,015 


Grand Totals.......... 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries.............. 


Totals, United States and 
Dependencies.......... 


19,754 
3,123 
11,956 
420 


22 
346 
50 


33,670 
684, 582)|1, 927,279 


194,442) 339,947 


419, 030/11, 406, 311 


45,199 


2,636, 945|2, 761, 207 


503,980) 494,158 


1947 | 1948 
$7000 | $'000 
11,653} 11,182 
33” 400 
42, 250 { ine 
982|° 1,866 
16,908] 21.878 
30 52 
3 6 
2,304 3,912 
1 
200| 2, 261 
350| 3,144 
8,063 6,442 
28 79 
82,772| 85,537 
7,683| 9,543 
29 19 
181 484 
4,228| 3,816 
1 1 
6,493] 9,751 
2'149| 4,939 
18 5 
815, 1,644 
3 7 
252 112 
25 7 
18 28 
36 346 
392 17 
22,320| 30,779 
14,229] 27,415 
4'178| 8,275 
10'831| 113603 
isi ane 
709 796 
29,959| 48,089 
2,573,944 
354,284 
1,976,417 


1,809, 511)1, 954, 061 


8,999 7,112 5,523 
1,486 898 1,764 
294 49 6 

1 ae a 
1,481 3,052 990 
6 16 22 
543 398 404 
os 183 29 

8 29 1 
704 1,071 1,049 
109 198 576 
34,113) 30,748) 25,595 
32,803} 46,228) 18,712 
10,194 5,993 6,487 
11,855) 30,107) 14,231 
476 360 1 
495 1,414 3,473 
115 = 210 
55,938} 84,102) 43,114 


3,174, 253/4, 084, 856/4, 030, 468 
645,624) 727,089) 544,462 


25133, 005|2, 817, 265|2, 983,824 


1 Less than $500. 


2 Included with Other British South Africa. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Country, 1945-52, with Averages, 1935-39 


Country 


North America 


St. Pierre and Miquelon... 
WnitedsStatesenseese nc: 


Totals, North America... 


Central America and 
Antilles 


IBahamMastaas te. eee 


Bermudarcniesmeent « 

islands: settee 
American Virgin Islands... 
CostauRicae cere eee 
Dominican Republic....... 


Salvatore ener 


PAL. 62 5h or ato <b woh a en: 


WMeXICOL A. eae een 
Panainiat wtniy tec ele Aces 


Totals, Central America 
and Antilles........... 


Bolivia bey ahah el Se ety 2 


Houacdor eens 2. 


WRU SIA yer: ee es 
Totals, South America... 


Northwestern Europe 
United Kingdom.......... 


AUSUIIS Preteens 


Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Denman kare s- sercn eames oe 
PT ANCGs tices ee ooh 


1 January to March only. 


Aver- 
ages 


1935-39 


$000 


8, 048 
154 


309 
321, 294 


329,805 


1,438 


8, 566! 


1946 1947 1948 

$7000 $'000 $000 
38,229} 55,085) 55,055 
276 300 865 
234 128 88 
784 1,158 1, 432 
887, 941|1, 034, 226/1, 500, 987 
927, 463/1,090,897)1,558, 426 
2 3,688 3,636 
6, 205 9,063 5,654 
3, 805 5,108 4,102 
1,110 1,375 1,151 
15,500} 18,214) 12,350 
8,341 7,592 pa leles 
19,140} 26,354) 17,105 
110 160 116 
873 1,780 1,216 
5,270 7,502} 10,987 
1,541 1,914 2,386 
454 665 1,103 
1,278 1,743 538 
928 1,630 1,548 
1,121 1,366 1,393 
624 641 677 
10,536} 11,701} 15,045 
1,399 1,844 2,175 
366 590 701 
1,502 1, 882 4,123 
2,926 2,605 2,300 
83,030) 107,416) 94,485 
7,109} (10,273 8,229 

39 : 

14,039} 31,697} 16,680 
529 567 1,046 
24,602; 31,660) 28,601 
3,565 4,392 4,495 
8,930 9,950 8, 406 
801 1,626 1,308 
180 264 129 
85 153 369 
3, 080 3,695 2,529 
476 826 695 
2,671 3,371 4,201 
11,086; 12,989) 16,935 
77,153} 111,501) 93,622 
597,506} 751,198) 686,914 
3,679 3,070 3,110 
63,626} 52,749) 33,035 
1,527 4,328 7,748 
74,380! 81,058} 92,963 


1949 


$000 


9, 2291 


1,008 

27 

1,208 
1,503, 459 


1,514,931 


98,560 


5, 676 
7 


2,902 
1,908 
17, 259 
3, 633 
8,012 
TON 
129 
133 
7,050 
960 
2,282 
27, 689 


79,367 


704, 956 


36, 004 


1950 


$000 


959 

134 

1,061 
2,020, 988 


2,023,142 


1,937 
2,974 
2,991 

491 
7,495 


3,213 
7,476 


156 
2,312 
18,005 
2,954 
1, 467 


96,544 


4,052 
1 


13,360 
2,267 
15, 806 
6, 864 
14, 806 
1, 432 
5 


110 
3,744 
863 
1,918 
25, 457 


90, 684 


469,910 


2,369 
66,351 
923 

18, 403 


2 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


8, 120 


1951 1952 

$000 $000 
2,264 1,249 
206 303 
1,186 1,279 
2,297, 675)/2, 306, 955 
2,301,330/2,309, 787 
2,136 2,353 
4,584 3,912 
3, 693 3,158 
572 381 
10,213} 10,591 
4,229 4,276 
9,950} 11,034 
181 167 
2,175 2,612 
20,424; 24,181 
4,060 4,643 
2,002 2,230 
40 47 
2,365 1, 896 
2,588 3,417 
3,575 1,736 
29,880} 39,641 
1,834 1,541 
1,097 1,185 
5,961] 11,359 


7,328 


119,680} 137,688 


5,308] 6,356 

2 31 

8,883} 8,227 
3'484| 6,398 
53.684| 81,367 
13,751| 10,090 
127311 13,756 
2°713| 27030 

4 3 

167 112 
5,054| 16,405 
934, 1.097 
6,868! 5,429 
26,982) 35, 683 
140,145] 186,984 
631,461| 745,845 
2,166] 5,216 
94,457] 104,376 
5.587; 9,881 
46,5381 48,264 


3 Less than $500. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Country, 1946-52, with Averages, 1935-39—con. 


Aver- 
Country ages 1946 1947 
1935- 
$000 $000 $’000 
Northwestern Europe— 
concluded 
Germany, Federal Repub- 

LNVON a) tat by Able ot eee ee 9,639! 6,867 6,690! 
UeinnGds ees eee 28 3 YB} 2,485 
MEEIAN Ce tee Gates sb eeeea 3, 861 7,956 17,598 
Netherlands, The......... 10,062] 33,883) 55,939 

OLWAV Etat cows ee ooee 7,247 19, 267 20,320 
BUA OCLET Eee hh ceelhs iz cs shoe o 3,593 9,133 17, 461 
RS LUZELIANG cs sctkse oes 948 8,636; 14,196 
Totals, Northwestern 

LOOT yeh On a ae 412,354] 829, 584/1, 027,093 

Southern Europe 

Gnbraltarienst. 2. ccgteee ses 9 334 252 
1 CT ee ere 377 4,671 6,705 
(GLCCCO Se ois oa M bees is 1,142 9,738 5, 440 
TIGER Bie ee Se ane a ea 2,785) 20,387] 35,68 
IPORbUC ASR anes ke ecto 170 2,662 3, 502 
Azores and Madeira....... 8 71 392 

SIN as Per. weeies Faces oe 495 695 941 
Totals, Southern Europe 4,986) 38,558} 52,920 

Eastern Europe 
PAU ANIa cass ccccen/oe ews ae 3 122 505 
Catia. eye daisca kos. <« 10 9 14 
Czechoslovakia........... 881 9,871 13,779 
ERT ROVETE RSS Gee eee a ae ee 5 ~ 2 
JOVI E FCO heen 5 oe Se 539 507 1212 
Germany, Eastern......... 3 3 3 
Hungary..... SH hte ae 4 1,063 946 
TUS UN AE Fe | 2 Oe oh 242 — —_— 
Miphuaniaeers sce ewss os 196 2 — 
Roland sit petite iene 805]} 22,501 15,380 
WNOUMANIA chases «sce. ned 52 | 103 
UIS.S.R. Russia): .50..... 336], 17,705 4,866 
Nuposlaviat.cs vole. sewers: 18 12,030 6, 729 
Totals, Eastern Europe.. 3,091 63,809} 43,534 
Middle East 

INSTT, SAS A eo a Re 109 256 1,602 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan..... 109 510 1,028 
A SER OTR Os eee aa 3 3 3 
LET aS Sa 28 00 Re oh oa 399 15,086} 10,922 
1h) 10209 07 1: eg a 2 30 94 
les ae a ee 118 431 946 
aPC). Geo) team se 55 3,231 2,160 
LE) oie nee ee 251 3,562 8, 473 
igahianvA fri¢a 2: oo6 6.0.02. 2 3 
MORGAN tetonsese eis sees vide i 3 3 3 
Ue » Souderton eee \ 2 — 5 

MAHOU Sela «citerear cee 

WTI re nc os shi So ss J 80 228 2,546 
LT rr 388 1,618 2,229 
Totals, Middle East...... 1,511)) 24,955; 30,012 

1 Includes all Germany. 2 Less than $500. 


19,389 


941,795 


1948 


$000 


13,2141 
1,845 
9,257 

43,684 

23,429 
7,207 


1949 


$7000 


23,4511 


910,839 


3,278 
14,121 


50,921 


1950 


$000 


8,8731 
847 
13,321 
8,617 


18,924 
4,250 


26,435 


639, 223 


3 Not listed separately. 


1951 


$7000 


37,0281 

700 
20,921 
26,191 


32,198 
12,125 


25,345 


934,716 


648 
2,150 


2,703 
48,763 
4,665 
259 
742 


59,930 


11,816 
3 
1,071 
2,029 
7,036 


2,962 


31,117 


1952 


$7000 


94, 863 

833 
23,058 
41,508 
39, 002 
12,198 


26,918 


1,151,964 


69 
45 
2 


22,613 


255873 


19, 363 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Country, 1946-52, with Averages, 1935-39—concl. 


1949 


$000 


2,159 
72,551 


1950 


$7000 


1951 


$000 


849 
395 
1,202 
42,561 


Aver- 
Country ages 
1935-39 
$000 
Other Asia 
Gevon Fe Pew oat eas Seeks 246 
nian ence Re > eR 3 
Pakistan ata: saci. semioeces } 3,732 
Honge Kongers tern: 1,651 
Malaya and Singapore..... Zais 
Other British East Indies. . 5 
Afghanistaneaasce seeder 1 
Burmese 71 
Ohing oe ieee 3, 808 
French East Indies........ 8 
Indonesia te2. ss eeae ees 801 
JAAN eines ste ae eee 21, 880 
HOKE Loe ees 3 
Rhilippinestes 2. ese 1,523 
Portuguese Asia........... 1 
Hbirailand sehen nsec cece: 22 
Totals, Other Asia....... 36,001 
Other Africa 
British East Africa........ 789 
Northern Rhodesia........ 2 
Southern Rhodesia........ 970 
Union of South Africa. .... } 15.457 
Other British South Africa|{ +?” 
Gambiavemiacer an arta eee 35 
Gold Coaste en cance tee 270 
IND OTIA eee a eeic eee ete 145 
Sierravliecone)ce ences 203 
Other British West Africa. . 1 
Beloian CONLOm eee ee on 89 
Canary Islands........:... 17 
HrenchvAtrica. 5 sates. 248 
LAberiae nee eeind aoe ee 17 
Madacascar: yeus.nctaaee ace 13 
IMOroCCOn ten cone en 711 
Portuguese Africa......... 1,675 
Spanish Africa............. 9 
Totals, Other Africa..... 20,648 
Oceania 

Australiaiic cs ssc thee see 28,924 
1 OBR ee Nauk bare pak oT ay oy San bah 387 
New Zealand.............. 12,799 
Other British Oceania..... 25 
French Oceania............ 80 
Flawatiact eet ees eee. i207 
United States Oceania..... 2 


Totals, Oceania........... 43, 424. 
Grand Totals.......... 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries.............. 


Totals, United States and 
Dependencies.......... 


445,261 


1946 1947 1948 
$7000 | $7000 | $7000 
2,140| 4,079 : ain 710 
3,698 
49,046] 42,9471 “p?a7e 
4,362| 6,398] 8, 256 
3,224] 7,4641 9, 288 
51 9 16 
1 36 43 
442 823 173 
42,915] 34,984 29, 128 
269 858 498 
6,833; 5,807| 7,959 
1,027 5591 8,001 
126 30 23 
8,901) 10,448] 9,810 
147 104 
58 415 609 
119,471] 115,003] 117,092 
2,220| 4,682) 3,478 
2 450 606 
3,284) 7,369) 2,711 
68, 633 { 66, 674 83,248 
63 66 26 
871  1,652| 2,072 
1,021] 2, 285 876 
410 811 717 
= 2 6 
1,201] 1,292] . 2,241 
333 46 12 
8,945] 4,598; 2,747 
67 144 129 
263 176 408 
1,169}  1,447/ 1,700 
2,128}  1,898| 3,258 
— 62 54 
90,609 93,668] 104,291 
38,194] 60,294 38,257 
375| 1,386 492 
16,110] 37,386] 18,375 
2 63 15 
121 230 153 
2,758, 3,299] 5, 867 
5 199 318 
57,583| 102,857 63,619 


35, 446 
234 

10, 983 
15 


884, 536)2, 312, 215/2, 774, 902/3, 075, 438) 2,992, 961/13, 118, 387/3, 914, 460/4,301, 081 


892, 740) 1,141, 608)1,018,099/1,005,972| 655,089} 872,407/1,007,533 


OO 


3235124 894, 015/1,040,789)1, 510, 453/1,519, 048/2, 036, 780/2,314, 848/2, 322,177 


1 Less than $500. 


2 Included with Other British South Africa. 
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7.—Value of Trade with Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, Significant Years, 


Item and Year 


Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 


gin we © 80 0 0 00-6 00) 8 6 0 8 © eLie 


ee ee 


United 
Kingdom 


194,778 


fans 
o> 
~~] 
bo 
ive) 
bo 
at pt ek 


ow bo 
=) =) 
“NI e 
e ee 
ou oo 
on) (SC) 
——— oo — 
COSDNR RN O NOOO O1oD 


OOH RE RAID Oo 


1886-1952 


Canadian Trade with— 


United Other Common- 
States wealth Countries 
Value of Value 
ota 
$000 $’000 
42,819 44-6 2,384 2-5 
52,033 46-7 2,318 2-1 
53,529 50-8 2,389 2-2 
107,378 60-3 3, 833 2-2 
169, 256 59-6 14, 606 5-1 
275, 824 60-8 19,533 4-4 
370,881 | 73-0 27, 826 He 
“2 


856,177 | 69-0 52,029 


668,747 | 66-3 49,907 
893,585 | 68-8 62, 287 
490,505 | 60-7 89,304 | 1 
496,898 | 66-1 74,893 | 1 
1,423,672 | 82-1 | 103,666 
1,405,297 | 72-0 | 139,067 
1,974,679 | 76-7 | 165,024 
1,805,763 | 68-5 | 204,612 
1,951,860 | 70-7 | . 186,779 
2,130,476 | 67-1 | 241.411 
2,812,927 | 68-9 | 306,104 
2,976,962 | 73-9 | 184,704 
34,284 | 44-1 3, 263 
37.743 | 42-6 3, 893 
37,789 | 34-4 4,048 
67,984 | 38-3 7,891 
83,546 | 35-5 10, 965 
104,116 | -38-0 16,811 
201,106 | 27-1 30, 677 
542,323 | 45-6 90, 607 
457,878 | 36-3 95,701 
492,686 | 42-8 | 105,006 
360,012 | 36-1 | 104,159] 1 
380.392 | 41-1 | 102,707 | 1 
1,149,232 | 38-7 | 369,015 | 1 
887,941 | 38-4 | 307,195 | 1 
1,034,226 | 37-3 | 417,303} 1 
1,500,987 | 48-8 | 345.477 | 1 
1,503,459 | 50-2 | 310,067| 1 
2,020,988 | 64-8 | 185,179 
2:297,675 | 58-7 | 240,946 
2,306,955 | 53-7 | 261,687 


ENINTANANSO- Lt 
HODwonntrhlwpoocnonwe 


NTRP Pw 
Dd oO Crs > bo 


QoanoHeawnwnrHowcns 
~ SNORWOWRHR RES 


Other Foreign 
Countries 


32,091 
117,979 


124, 980 
148, 343 

81,796 

65, 257 

72,773 
181, 482 
244, 871 
327, 069 
315,118 
398, 153 
544, 840 
509, 044 


3,515 
3,791 
5, 152 
8, 700 
13,516 
21, 233 
57,974 
243,389 


248,439 
264, 430 
131,134 
113, 728 
420,581 
519,574 
572,175 
542,060 
474, 480 
442,310 
744,379 


986,593 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1950-52 


1950 1951 1952 
Country a eer aeons tos | ase yc ee ae ee a - 
ae Free | Total ere Free | Total mee Free | Total 
$’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


North America 
lUnitediStacesee sae 


Totals, North America’. . 


1,177,677| 952, 799|2,130,476||1,624,802)1,188,125/2,812,927/|1,694,823] 1,282, 139|2,976,962 
1,178,549) 952,920) 2,131,469||1,626,245| 1,188,191 | 2,814,436||1,697,078| 1,282,264) 2,979,343 


Central America 
and Antilles 


Barbados: touns 24 shi iscan 7,513; 2,544) 10,057] 10,562} 2,846! 13,409] 6,976] 1,690) 8,666 
JRINGLCARY. cA Cahn: 17,472} 1,608} 19,080] 16,705} 1,336] 18,041} 8,453 751| 9,204 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 8,061} 7,144) 15,205] 8,371) 6,711) 15,082) 38,972} 5,687) 9,659 
Casta Riaz cscke osc. 3,346 32] 3,378) 8,785) — 8,785], 8,736 41 8,740 
Cabarirs ey Seki oe 3,037 1,097 4,134 6, 848 1,485 8,333] 16,785 1,831] 18,615 
Dominican Republic...... 1,174 Gill 80a 107 19} 1,126) 5,870 130} 6,000 
ELON UraS ck eg occ 3 5,565 56 5,621 4,013 14 4,027 4,636 ai 4,643 
Mexi0b ck 26 c.<eteae 5,549} 27,425] 32,974) 7,841! 10,171) 18,012) 6,027) 17,911] 23,937 
Netherlands Antilles. ..... 17,089 247| 17,336]| 10,657 152} 10,809] 11,530 217} 11,747 

ANGINA = Sey emeene | eek, 5,478) — 5,478] 3,487 5} 3,492]) 4,123 e265 
Totals, Central America 

and Antilles!........... 81,913} 43,669) 125,582|| 86,617) 27,199) 113,817) 81,717) 30,713] 112,429 

South America 

British Guiana. 2.5. 2s6e5 14,455} 7,280) 21,735)! 15,534) 9,491} 25,025] 13,891} 9,769] 23,660 
AT QODtINa pee ears as sso 7,177). 3,786) 10,913) 10,539) 3,416) 13,955) 2,365/ 2,010) 4,374 
Brazel some, Seis beaks 22,078; 6,100} 28,178] 27,617) 18,009] 40,627} 23,804) 11,299] 35,103 
Colombia g.nn,.e2055 no ek 13,301 41] 138,342) 13,032 30! 13,063} 17,145 860) 18,005 
Perso 4st. Seeds Wile 121 3, 840 3,961 278 5,310 5,588 384 7, 666 8,050 
Venemuelairccctides eck s. 6,860} 80,404) 87,264) 11,001] 125,716) 136,718] 8,631] 127,127] 135,758 
Totals, South America’. .| 67,887} 106,123] 174,010 83,174] 163,490] 246,667 70,522) 166,550) 237,071 

Northwestern Europe 
United Kingdom.......... 151,142) 253,071} 404, 213|| 173,624} 247,361} 420,985]) 156,819] 202,988] 359,757 
Belgium and Luxembourg.| 14,758 8,037} 22,795)) 29,522 9,573} 39,095|| 26,697 6,519} 33,216 
Rrance ofienc. cy) 4 stacce see 10,543 4,126} 14,669) 18,968 5,005} 28,974) 14,864 4,252} 19,117 
Germany, Federal 

Republiciof, re.cs-\ i458 “4 6,833} 4,192} 11,025)) 25,394) 5,542) 30,936) 16,196} 6,433] 22,629 
Netherlands, The........ 5,055 3, 841 8, 896 7,508 6,503} 14,011 8,075 8,419} 16,495 
INOPWAY 26 da yee’: bee yee 1,121 284 1,405 2,074 903 2,977 1,253 2,604 3,857 
SWedenns iene 06.001 455 eos 3,993 15152 5,145 9, 827 1,981} 11,808 6,981 1,630 8,611 
Switzerland ss, doc dectate cis 12,708 1,756) 14,464) 18,712 2,686} 16,398|) 13,733 2,663) 16,396 
Totals, Northwestern 

Buropes cc ise... bc ch oa 208,227) 277,136) 485,363] 286,925} 280,989] 567,916|| 248,910) 236,762) 485,674 


Southern Europe 
litalyetscrk eee ReeeA eee 7,619 1,754 9,373) 11,471 2,746] 14,217 8,555 ayesiteall) ale Gis: 
DPalntes Mies yas ot 2,785 773| 3,558) 5,468) 1,651) 7,114) 1,886] 2,374). 4,260 


BOP pe it ge ccaiers 11,829, 3,411) 15,240) 18,508) 5,435) 23,942) 12,143} 6,183) 18,325 


6,328 573) 6,901) 95,306) 1,763) 7,069) 4,564) 2,989) 7,553 


Totals, Eastern Europe. . 


1Includes other countries not specified. 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1950-52—concluded 


1950 1951 1952 


Country ‘ : 
eee Free | Total ‘Spie | Free | Total Ee Free | Total 


$7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $'000 | $000 | $7000 || $'000 $'000 | $000 


Middle East 
ANTE NE EAE Ds ME oe Eee —_ 28,115) 228,115 — 22,659) 22,659 10 7,549 7,559 
Lebanon and Syria........ 53 ) 62 68} 16,313} 16,381 44) 15,199] 15,243 
Totals, Middle East!..... 2,299) 29,798) 32,097) 3,333) 41,874) 45,205] 1,605) 27,733) 29,339 
Other Asia 
(Chey, Fese hae aes, © ae meee = 567| 17,037| 17,604 467| 15,929) 16,396 723} 11,769} 12,492 
hae Fee Ree Ok Ry Cen eh 2,078) 34, 688i 37,261 6,264] 338,952} 40,217 3,026). 23,795\) 2on822 
Malaya and Singapore.... 389] 28,463) 28,852 305| 57,675) 57,980 239| 25,234) 25,473 
VADANE see AN EE tate. «. die oes 1512 575} 12,087]! 11,490 1,087} 12,577]} 11,418 1,744} 13,162 
IND PINeS wee whe sci am 760 5, 665 6,425 244 8,710 8,954 225 5,198 5, 423 
Totals, Other Asia!,..... 20,748 92,789] 113,537], 24,101) 126,853] 150,957] 18,964) 73,054) 92,019 
Other Africa 
British East Africa....... 9,590) 5,476) 15,066) 2,789) 8,075} 10,864) 2,128) 7,465) 9,593 
GoldiG@oast: wt clic da os 5,519 3,480 8,999 3,002 3,810 He A 2,653 2,870 5,523 
Union of South Africa..... 720 4,244 4,964 698 4,673 5,372 627 3,538 4,165 
Totals, Other Africa!....| 19,008) 15,104) 34,112 10,606; 20,140) 30,747 8,340) 17,258) 25,594 
Oceania 

PAGESUL ALIA ee snes occaw cis ce 12,457| 20,346} 32,803] 16,559} 29,669] 46,227 4,708) 14,004) 18,712 
LOR hae ee 10,194 — 10,194 5,986 7 5,993 6,487 — 6, 487 
New Zealand............. 1,601} 10,254) 11,855 5,548) 24,564! 30,107 4,395 9,836) 14,231 
Totals, Oceania!.......... 24,741) 31,197) 55,938] 29,485) 54,617) 84,101] 19,036) 24,078) 43,114 
Grand Totals............ 1,621,533) 1,552,720|3,174,253||2,174,304/ 1,910,552) 4,084,856)|2,162,882| 1,867,585 | 4,030,468 
Totals, Commonwealth 

Countries.............. 245,842) 399,782) 645,624) 270,576) 456,513) 727,089] 219,547) 324,915} 544, 462 
Totals, Other Countries|1,375,692)1,152,937|2,528,629||1,903,728/|1,454,040|3,357,768)|1,943,335| 1,542,671/3,486,006 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater pro- 
portion of manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying 
chiefly manufactures to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion 
of their goods and also to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty 
charged on their goods than is the case with countries supplying chiefly natural 
products. Variations in the proportion of imports dutiable as between different 
countries, or in the average ad valorem rates of duty charged on imports from different 
countries, therefore do not necessarily indicate differences in the tariff relations 
between Canada and these countries. 
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9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of 
Imports from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of 
Dutiable and Free Imports, 1939-52. 


Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1938, are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 532. 


United Kingdom United States 
Average Ad ; Average Ad 
Vane Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- Valorem Rates | Dutiable| Free Per- 
of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
—_—__—_—_——— Total Total of All |———————————__| Total Total of All 
Dutiable| Total |Dutiable} Free {| Imports ||Dutiable| Total |Dutiable| Free | Imports 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
1939.. 27-0 12-4 12-3 19-0 15-2 21-3 13-0 70-7 60-1 66-2 
1940.. 24-8 8-4 9-3 21-4 14-9 20-3 12-4 78-0 58-0 68-8 
1941.. 23-4 4.7 6-0 24-5 15-1 18-8 11-6 84-7 53-6 69°3 
1942.. 24-2 5:8 5-4 13-2 9-8 19-0 9-2 88-2 72-5 79°3 
1943.. 18-7 5-2 4-5 10-8 7-8 18-9 10-0 90-2 74-0 82-1 
1944... 16-3 6-1 4-7 7-9 6-3 18-7 10-2 89-0 75-5 82-3 
1945.. 17-6 4-7 4.7 13-1 8-9 19-3 11-1 86-6 64-8 75°8 
1946.. 17-5 4-5 4-8 17-7 10-5 19-4 12-7 85-4 57-0 72-9 
1947... 15-9 6-4 4-9 11-3 7-4 19-5 13-1 84-9 64-0 76-7 
1948.. 17-1 7-7 9-8 13-1 11-4 15-7 9-1 76-2 60-0 68-5 
1949.. 16-2 6-9 9-1 13-4 11-1 16-0 9-0 75-6 65-3 70-7 
1950.. 16-6 6-2 9-3 16-3 12-7 16-3 9-0 72°6 61-4 67-1 
1951.. 15-8 6-5 8-0 12-9 10-3 16-5 9-5 74-7 62-2 68-9 
1952.. 16-5 7-2 7°3 10-9 8-9 16-8 9-6 78-4 68-7 73°9 
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Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of 
Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 


10._Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1950-52 


Group 
1950 
$’000 

United Kingdom 
Agricultural and vege- 

table products....... 27,960 
Animals and animal 

mroductas, Sii.\aee- 9: 9,722 
Fibres, textiles .and|- 

textile products...... 112,913 
Wood, wood products 

AU CsDANET ak. wake vee ss 3,682 
Iron and its products...| 148,850 
Non-ferrous metals and 

their products....... 88,321 
Non-metallic minerals 

and their products...} 30,202 
Chemicals and _ allied 

productss GA. jake 14,047 
Miscellaneous commod- 

AtIOS; SS ee st GeheS. 18,517 

Totals, United 
Kingdom....... 404,213 
United States 

Agricultural and vege- 

table products....... 180,072 
Animals. and animal 

productss 2264 hes: 57,240 
Fibres, textiles and 

textile products...... 151,776 
Wood, wood products 

ang paper. 3))...6 6. 92,330 


Tron and its products... 
Non-ferrous metals and 


their products....... 135,686 
Non-metallic minerals 

and their products...| 430,859 
Chemicals and allied 

DLOCUCES) sic... teas xe 134,603 
Miscellaneous commod- 

“UDI Ries hc leer eee 


136,904 


Totals, United 
States.......... 


All Countries 


Agricultural and vege- 


table products....... 484,475 
imals and animal 
BLOGUCUSS 20 a5. eh ns 86,968 
Fibres, textiles and 
textile products..... 364,509 
Wood, wood products 
BAGASPADEL. tt. -iecs ode 100,366 
Tron and its products...} 980,229 
Non-ferrous metals and 
their products....... 215,527 
Non-metallic minerals 
and their products...| 611,741 
Chemicals and _ allied 
productal! he. 2iis 158,221 
Miscellaneous commod- 
“LATS RES eee ae 172,218 
Totals, All 
Countries....... 3,174,258 


542,641 
125,562 
483,520 


137,047 
1,332,251 


290,848 
684,535 
191,813 
296,638 


4,084,856 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


489,192 
85,540 
359,440 


134,554 
1,406,627 


296,875 
641,885 
187,713 
428,642 


365,775 
29,573 


1,112,945 
251,109 


457,262 
103,655 
100,525 

60,644 


4,030,468 | 3,118,387 


$000 


Imports Domestic Exports 
1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
$000 | $7000 | $7000 | $'000 | $'000 
21,316] 23,725) 228,795] 231,585] 256,458 

12,778} 10,175} 53,346} 29,860} 35,948 

139,094) 86,432 1,139 1,265 1,013 

4,345 4,338) 40,687) 141,181) 165,045 

126,553) 122,539; 10,100) 19,914) 37,951 

42,621} 43,203) 117,401) 181,635} 222,860 

32,864) 27,318 9,527} 138,073} 138,770 

16,188} 12,225 5,993} 10,370 9,712 

25,225) 29,803 2,923 2,579 3,087 

420,985| 359,757| 469,910) 631,461} 745,845 

208,451] 220,647| 176,937} 263,443) 301,307 

73,546] 49,696} 253,333] 265,528] 147,966 

220,966} 197,869) 18,343} 19,588) 17,442 
125,630} 123,517 

811,008/1,146,844)1,230,801| 136,445) 169,188} 172,701 

192,827) 198,039) 267,043] 278,009) 349,650 

435,856} 419,453) 73,983] 89,926] 96,640 

165,061) 166,249) 58,499} 67,253} 75,107 

243,748) °371,191} 20,009) 30,159} 65,125 
25130,476| 2,812,927) 2,976,962 


636,898) 894,210/1,183,496)|1,123,010 


348,033} 237,942 
36,858) 27,697 


1,399,076)1,366,787 
342,299} 406,946 


569,870) 706,732 
131,529} 143,474 
131,690) 124,565 


60,895} 103,441 


Total Trade! 
1951 
$7000 


1952 


$7000 


1950 


256,788 
63,132 
114,707 


44,457 
159,604 


155,793 
39,789 
20,104 
22,376 


253,040 
42,695 
140,878 


145,568 
148,344 


225,097 


280,562 
46,631 
88,333 


169,411 
162,475 


266,224 
46,124; 41,393 
26,806] 22,054 
28,153} 33,722 


_ | | | | NE 


358,095) 472,857} 524,162 
312,521) 341,327} 201,587 
172,893} 244,841} 217,939 


1,016,396}1,114,581)1,081,016)/1,109,244|1,240,943/1,205,155 


957,992) 1,330,364/1,418,089 
405,866) 473,655) 551,376 
510,372} 530,719) 522,370 
194,118} 233,607; 242,556 
159,835] 278,527) 442,773 


23029,988| 2,297,675) 2,306,955)/4,180,936|5,146,839|5,326,007 


1,438,395]1,675,662 
476,207, 328,163 
528,754) 392,109 


1,536,973]1,502,025 
1,692,766]1,834,318 


676,123} 865,139/1,007,810 
721,427) 821,392] 792,066 
259,957| 325,596} 314,048 


454,844 
398,124 


1,213,988 
1,244,307 


239,545) 363,018} 540,227 


3,914,460!4,301,081'6,331,326!8,048,24118,386,427 
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11.—_Leading Imports, 1926, 1930, 1939, 1946 and 1950-52 


Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1952. 


Commodity 1926 1930 1939 1946 1950 1951 1952 
year thas $'000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $'000 | $7000 | $'000 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts............ 38,684] 50,435} 42,831] 130,287] 226,249] 328,741] 360,969 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined........ 35,351] 41,787} 39,650} 89,483} 203,996] 233,148) 210,036 
Automobile parts (except engines).......... 27,265) 23,359) 25,308] 66,453} 158,405} 195,177} 190,337 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel)....... 47,710} 46,509) 32,336) 53,376) 93,639) 173,127) 143,133 
Blectrical apparatus, 7:0.p........-.5..-...- 16,697; 30,281) 27,891) 47,788) 82,585) 120,101] 139,567 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts..... 12,426) 9,345) 7,096} 19,650} 47, 068 80,314) 126,332 
Mractorsandspartsm asec cele ocean: 7,709} 10,763} 15,003) 45,620) 108,320} 125,562} 119,253 
Coalh bituminous sessed occ 25,512; 25,858) 19,640} 77,052} 118,788] 115,275} 99,571 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).......... 67| 1,346} 5,550) 9,448) 10,942} 41,438) 95,212 
Farm implements and machinery (except 

LEACLOLS) FAnC paLuse meets erase cer: 9,922) 11,181 5,915} 22,732) 53,322) 69,529) 78,044 
Mourist purchases annem a wierr ceri otc retin 1 1 9,487| 9,125) 33,090) 47,071) 66,682 
Cotton (rawr sseae eee . e eree Seen 23,017) 14,216) 17,176) 42,812) 88,461} 94,315) 65,956 
Hue oils eee os eet eters hae eee a oes 4,006} 3,228) 1,650} 33,066} 45,909) 58,389} 64,908 
Supar unrefined . cee at... gokea «cee. 1,515} 3,638) 9,983) 32,416} 77,208) 77,100) 59,546 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel).... Sees) GLORY) BABA 8,411 35,394] 43,183) 57,261 
Cotton fabricate: i.dir: geen ee 21,992) 13,443} 10,935) 54,163} 45,901} 54,984) 53,248 
Cotiec; ereent ss bo taien acd ose ous te aan 5,629] 4,505) 4,110} 15,473) 41,664; 48,438) 50,775 
Principal chemicals (except acids), 7.0.p.... 7,437 8,845) 12,321) 16,734) 37,161] 43,940} 49,824 
Automobiles; passengers... cuss « peut aesls 21,563} 15,898} 18,725} 25,209) 75,329] 56,632} 49,484 
Coalvanthracitec geek Ste ates eer «ee ee 34,202} 30,099] 21,938} 41,987) 54,265) 51,238] 49,430 
Non-commercial ices yearn een ee = 7,697| 12,259 5,430) 14,173) 15,575) 32,544! 47,095 
Reirizerators andupartSessss eter en 411 2,101 1,189; 5,201) 15,353} 30,620) 48,891 
Gasoline kad: Sty. scserdn eee eee Ge eee 11,959} 16,330) 7,998} 14,912) 39,783} 33,444] 39,148 
Vewetables fresh’ f) eon tend. waka nes 4,600) 7,192} 6,150] 25,748) 238,259} 26,295) 37,969 
Parcels of small value..... RISC raonde POT Oe: 4,694, 5,642) 4,185] 14,460) 9,359} 22,025] 33,691 
Wooltla bres: ..9 004 ac Ae ane. Serotec ise cree 22,524} 19,503} 10,408) 20,115) 31,719) 38,567) 32,213 
Paperboard, paper and products............ 10,978) 12,908} 8,654) 18,834) 28,484) 34,831} 29,921 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated......... 26,793} 9,987) 12,860) 10,013} 34,361) 64,973} 29,287 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising 

Matter pris eid REAGAN E SEE ae 5,644); 5,055} 8,436] 13,484) 19,441) 25,183} 28,385 
Citrus fruits, fresh..... Bhi SR aa ote ala 9,943) 13,020} 8,860) 34,682) 24,532} 26,699} 26,712 
Tronvore aac cns Seeio eee eee ta On ee 2,854] 3,324) 4,179] 6,467) 16,802} 22,671} 26,519 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles....... .-{ 15,694) 16,614) 6,941] 12,222) 19,667} 25,000) 26,091 
Goods free by Order in Council, n.o. p...... 225 208 31 1,149} 2,334] 138,079) 23,691 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms.......... 1 1 2,506} 15,386} 17,553) 22,413] 23,020 
OOS 390 okt octane ae tas a aete ee 2;337| 2,351) 2,877| 10,135] 13,484). 1921 ici cee bee 
Cooking and heating apparatus and parts... 497; 1,561 2,332) 10,462} 14,941) 18,911) 22,444 
Drugsandemedicines:e a nveaece cece eee one 3,101) 3,652} 3,992) 9,440) 18,901) 22,981) 22,111 
INU S Ip e eeces enc, cizhed Sores Peiceete cre csts tates eo eae 4,621} 4,158) 3,508} 19,140) 22,373} 22,780) 21,077 
Bananas, freshen) site ov iets Soe et ores 4,895} 2,540) 2,398} 20,119) 19,442) 19,598) 20,939 
Mors sbimberand lumbersssane eee ee eee 10,035} 7,523} 3,767; 6,035} 14,415) 23,210) 20,798 


1 Not listed separately. 
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12.\Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 1930, 1939, 1946 and 1950-52 
Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1952. 
Commodity 1926 1930 1939 1946 1950 1951 1952 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 | $7000 $7000 | $7000 
VASES 28 oD iste SB te aa Ree a mM oe 362,978} 185,786} 109,051) 250,306} 325,614) 441,043} 621,292 
MSE WWROTIN Uieee aA ee Sete Bieta orale eee este os 114,091} 183,371) 115,687) 265,865} 485,746] 536,372] 591,790 
Bilankksand boardsit:2....800 ee. as tedees 61,943) 36,748} 48,829) 125,391] 290,847] 312,198] 295,949 
SEO SDILLD Mn a corte Antes Bee's aise eee tines a 52,077; 39,060} 31,000} 114,021) 208,556] 365,133] 291,863 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.... 5,951} 8,110} 25,950) 51,390} 103,206) 120,853} 155,106 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated....... 12,461} 20,505} 57,934) 55,205) 105,300] 136,689] 150,982 
HS VEL O Seeerateertat Senne eicteranc ener mare n eam ae etola an 22,516 987| 7,882} 9,688] 23,442) 58,822] 145,684 
URC CALOUNe ena etn net eee here ee 71,994) 37,540} 16,378] 126,733] 93,839] 113,854) 116,055 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated....... 14,571) 31,233} 52,396) 34,940) 82,990} 81,691] 100,806 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 8,615} 6,254) 9,922) 27,659} 58,710] 83,669) 96,283 
Farm implements and machinery (except 
RPEACCOLS FALL yDALLS takes Nee ees ent oe 16,935} 10,302) 6,975) 28,662} 78,512} 96,873) 95,692 
Asbestos, unmanufactured.................. 10,662} 8,453} 2,902) 23,839) 62,752) 80,333} 86,510 
(Canine We otk t OY Be eeth o eat ener terete er 9,894) 1,061) 4,142) 23,108] 16,571) 58,899) 68,240 
LPovilenmelord Lat Sewer eeen wesacid Reve es eae sapere 14,067} 138,612} 11,901) 28,731) 34,768} 68,103} 64,820 
BY Wla dS Le esecremevecncr als taretecoy veg neers avey avery larerca ma eS eroaness 18,434) 21,747) 7,914) 29,650) 41,682! 54,039] 54,254 
isiteireshr and 1rOZen 2k. tek ees cee Mee 9,302 8,475} 10,212) 31,110) 49,711) 58,363) 52,852 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated......... 13,780} 8,274) 9,850} 16,715} 38,105) 45,290} 49,676 
Automobiles, freight.................000005 6,957; 6,061) 8,157} 48,201) -8,827) 24,873) 48,832 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts............ 4,451 6,109} 10,873} 15,535} 25,644) 40,271) 47,378 
Automobiles, passenger.................... 11376 4,750} 4,206) 11,340} 19,365} 38,490) 43,634 
Pertiizers chemical jes... eeeeeesh 6 en 4,664] 5,606 9,179) 82,108) 38,874) 35,734) 42,293 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).......... 1 113 347; 9,507) 4,383) 7,524! 37,503 
Electrical apparatus, 7.0.p.................- 1,695) 2,291) 3,229) 20,939) 11,089) 17,729} 33,892 
Platinum metals and scrap................. 95| 1,627; 6,178) 15,450} 21,215} 30,359) 30,627 
HELEO-All OY 8 ets en Fr EIA Cee Aas dahohetee 3,413} 2,694 2,477/ 9,485} 17,075| 31,347] 30,380 
Bere and Vealnresits2 isi .0.. sss sss beens oe 2, 602\) 15227 518] 27,224) 34,219) 50,965} 30,323 
(NS CURE NET Sy OR) ee 7,321; 2,782) 6,729) 13,288] . 14,034) 25,319] 29,483 
Pils AR CUPCO REE Sar etre etn tren ae tas Cea oak 10,567} 8,583} 3,884] 138,808) 28,616] 27,588] 25,538 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and 
SECC LI pean oe ye ay oy cecd or atay ont aed okesoriconsnonsekatevniiarens 108 672691 eo, o28ian 20 sells 145433) 25.082 
PE SKANG MINOTESSEM Ss 2 Penal keke eee e 19,150} 15,202} 14,130} 30,928) 23,792) 28,316} 23,507 
CET SI SAE Ae a are a 3 43} 4,353) 18,310} 18,576) 22,333 
Tobacco, unmanufactured................-- 1, 883 1,261} 10,183 5,892} 10,552} 16,413] 22,221 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated........ 550 499 723} 2,466) 2,465) 4,059} 21,136 
Posts, poles and pilings *)):.: sss... see ca ese 3,678} 4,012} 1,377; 12,466; 3,988) 6,017) 20,846 
Shingles......... NEA ERAS eee i Bes bss te 8,762) 4,132) 8,225) 11,211) 32,401) 27,483) 20,002 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel)....... 2,686) 1,535} 3,864) 7,528) 7,121) 11,806) 18,844 
Non-commercial items...................-- 7,354, 6,213} 2,402] 39,951] 14,371] 17,378] 18,720 
Copper wire and copper manufactures....... 438 122 832} 2,065) 4,597) 5,497) 18,685 
Plywoods and veneers...................05- 243 145) 1,608) 12,026) 12,315) 18,046) 18,655 
Automobile parts (except engines).......... 5,485) 1,588) 2,992) 21,110) 12,036} 15,763) 18,549 


1 Less than $500. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States, during the calendar years 1949-52, are given in Table 13 
while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 14. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


1949 


All Countries 


1950 


1951 


1952 


a a —— _ —————————_ | |S | 


mo we 


oe Main 


Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Mainuy Foop 
Fruits— 
ru tee ares abe ee attest ks MARES coxa MEE $ 
Kruitesdriedia. tes. cher sete een aes eee ier 
Fruits, canned or preserved............... $ 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups............... gal. 
$ 
Totals ruitens.. eee er coe $ 
IN UES ANE cacti eeto oo ee erences hea eB $ 
Vegetables— 
Vegetablesstresh 2550 ee. ttre Minoan ieee $ 
Vegetables: dried:: thre ph... atacc.s cameeoe $ 
Vegetables canned). o.c0 0 ee ee ee 1D 
Pickles, sauces and catsups................ nt 
Totals; Vegetables:¢e tas. cthee.cls anh cs $ 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
GLANS go. ee ee oe le oe ate $ 
Malledsproductsacm ence Cnc ee 
Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 
Other farinaceous products............... $ 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ 
Oils¥veretabley tor foodies scoot eee $ 
Suganwandetemproductsae we. ies. cs eee $ 
Cocoa andi chocolatey —sasseces nee $ 
Coffeeand: chicory..ch etn eel ee & 
SPICES, eee Be ee ek AS LOS nn wa, See lb. 
$ 
GAA, ae.) Meta Aes RE AR ase ae omens lb. 
$ 
Other vegetable products mainly food...... $ 
Torats, A, Marnuy Foop..............-- $ 
B. Orsger THAN Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
Brewed 2 Sti. ie vc ies gee ee tiie 5 $ 
Dis tilled’ tet och fics Sey de eee Nec ee pf. gal 
Wines 25.0 Se Stenson een cee $ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 
(GUMS ANG TESINS esos eaten aes eos $ 
Oil cake and oil cake meal.................. ewt 
Oilssverctable; notilood sayameein: seamen $ 
Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 
Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 
he (slate Rye ae eR PERE tape BO GR MONOD t se WSR Gs $ 
Tobacco and manufactures of............... $ 
Other vegetable products, not food......... $ 
Toraus, B. OraeR THAN Foop........... $ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products. py ee $ 


46,376, 684 
84,561,795 
9,639,734 
7,686,072 
10,727, 647 
8,920, 845 


72, 623,335 


23, 187, 420 


18,459, 891 
252,922 
292,338 

77,920 
348, 841 
393, 820 


19, 184, 553 


23,179,116 
824,037 
1,581,098 
273, 088 


25, 857, 339 


3,261,471 
71,084, 197 
13, 997,722 
98,740, 143 
28, 909, 886 

4,595, 908 

2,233,041 
43,193,575 
21,347,150 

2,269, 123 


283 , 955, 237 


210, 267 
2,631, 654 
19,574,536 
2,235, 405 


22,020, 208 


5, 302, 253 
627,592 
2,327,950 
20,550, 327 
1,894,386 
29,019, 563 
4,069, 841 
3,941,677 
4,311,401 


93, 437, 606 


377,392, 843 


57, 883,759 
91,754,819 
11,878, 275 
10,832,511 
9,900,719 
10,391, 102 


90,985,647 


22,372,557 


23, 258, 901 
453,176 
1,613, 446 
336, 625 
451,245 
454,810 


24,503,512 


36, 041, 202 
649, 222 
2,401,701 
314, 868 


39, 406, 993 


3,085, 866 
86, 944, 954 
16,018, 701 
83,913,500 
42,545, 733 

5, 660, 407 

4,388, 938 
55,198, 271 
28,610, 731 

2,975,921 


361, 839, 553 


163, 697 
2,257, 276 
14,525, 215 
2,171, 163 


16,860,075 


5,998,974 

401,352 

1, 626, 823 

31,162, 293 
2,265,085 

48,679, 690 
7,132,545 

3,998, 898 

4,911,395 


122, 635,778 


484,475,331 


59, 687,372 
90,770,584 
12,752,567 
13,541, 824 
10, 686, 943 
8,753, 428 


94,735,191 


22,780,324 


26, 295,324 
1,598,925 
14,558, 732 
1,848,116 
1, 830, 485 
1,647,830 


31,390, 195 


40,799, 292 
1,060, 661 
3,911,085 

315,013 


46,086,051 


4,020,548 
85, 862,388 
11,733,095 
89,765, 806 
49,597,626 

5,390, 009 

3,755, 983 
42,456, 287 
21,017,954 

2,690, 506 


373, 669, 861 


245, 634 
3,098,723 
15,589, 620 
2,545, 267 


18,380,521 


6, 450, 067 
921,977 
3,781,402 
34,929,198 
2,932, 625 
84,529,303 
8, 453, 292 
3, 668, 036 
5, 846, 864 


168, 971, 308 


542, 641,169 


20,709,590 


63, 460, 360 
99,007,788 
12,952, 208 
13,276,921 
13, 811,557 
10,071,300 


99,760,789 


21,077, 298 


37, 968,933 
1,353,918 
33, 546, 967 
3,477, 283 
3,313,928 
2,960,110 


45,760, 244 


32,106, 932 
1,476,553 
3, 849, 491 

330,027 


37,763,003 


2,134,033 
71,299,307 
15, 022, 057 
99,739,245 
52,873, 922 

4,556, 424 

3,095,958 
45, 908, 126 
18, 825,750 

2,905,380 


370,517,741 


253,753 
3,995, 406 
17,457,092 
2,998,745 


5,052,344 
442,715 
2,088, 690 
20, 343, 128 
3,393,741 
52,184,919 
4,716,096 
4,623,941 
5, 612,188 


118, 674, 637 


489,192,378 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 987 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52 
United Kingdom United States 
Os 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
— — ~ 114]| 25,283,575] 34,791,540] 37,890,484] 40,062,655} 1 
— 332,473 48 770) 34,944,112} 32,552,198] 38,040,220] 43,679,875| 2 
— 40,331 22 65|| 4,355,456] 5,015,566} 6,194,660] 6,077,580 
416, 986 448,478 599, 566 687,490} 1,452,394, 2,224,675} 5,789,100] 5,893,862) 3 
1,047,892 130, 444 11, 675 21,391) 8,372,419] 6,993,565] 9,327,771] 11,833,425] 4 
834, 744 111,083 18,981 31,085) 6,959,850) 7,985,420] 7,710,801} 8,798,197 
1,251,730 599, 892 618,569 718,754] 38,051,275} 50,017,201] 57,585,045] 60,832, 294 
43,476 92,356 59, 870 92,425] -9,862,971| 4,404,703] 3,979,964) 3,637,487| 5 
227 2,299 1,186 34,657|| 14,578,659] 20,918,172] 22,677,187] 34,053,975| 6 
104, 677 224,879} 1,042,882 497,476 73,506 118, 236 474,356 780,724| 7 
900 ,170 9,169 3,295 132, 680 530,225) 9,448,669] 27,030,120] 8 
462| . 110 920 612 14,999 93,553} 1,038,858) 2,544,524 
5,247 14, 845 9,161 16,607 46,379 176,512]. 1,436,783} 2,988,797) 9 
15,891 33, 842 23,016 46, 698 42, 854 126,488} 1,264,765) 2,549,428 
121, 257 261,130} 1,068,004 579,443] 14,710,018} 21,256,449] 25,455,166] 39,928,651 
_— 1,093 — 11] 23,122,919} 32,950,231] 37,612,833] 31,383,375] 10 
1,162 949 2,223 1,171 802, 932 621,686} 1,047,205} 1,458,150] 11 
942,843] 1,758,430} 2,360,576] 2,189,811 535, 601 - 536,605] 1,423,660) 1,494,433] 12 
— 28 601 179, 461 193,914 220,303 249, 206] 13 
944,005} 1,760,500} 2,363,400] 2,191,378] 24,640,913] 34,302,436] 40,304,001] 34,585,164 
298, 555 61,982 = 3,174] 2,654,680) 2,550,912) 3,752,334! 1,663,387] 14 
1,304,896] 4,579,000) 3,121,993] 4,631,470 950, 874 737,877| 1,440,132} 2,493,035] 15 
1,495,418] 2,761,086 275, 339 974, 847 51,451] 1,603,983} 3,313,542] 6,149,396] 16 
129,518} 2,521,093 371,117 251, 382 528,873} 1,455,273} 1,903,475] 2,850,982] 17 
40,844 1,379,052 213,059 140, 444 328,983} 1,087,302} 1,574,840] 2,550,403 
605, 632 842,695 603,472 695,058} 1,067,426 888, 564 832, 399 554,788] 18 
425, 256 448 320 311,369 320,598 586, 380 552, 865 543, 922 397, 663 
502,363 458,752 513,491] 1,836,029 49,546 71,937 48, 808 138, 464] 19 
235, 834 251,510 290,363 673,941 19, 240 44,508 24,539 81,379 
57,952 271, 248 239, 359 388,058 2,047,631] 2,467,421) 2,326,257| 2,288,009] 20 
6,219,223} 12,466,076) 8,561,325] 10,714,532i| 93,904,416] 119,025,657] 140,299,742] 154, 606, 868 
> 
197,714 161,749 236, 890 246,417 9, 903 98 20 — 21 
1,041,392] 1,118,136] 1,312,207} 1,363,027 757,192 276,974 636,425} 1,416,293] 22 
11,996,130} 8,834,495} 9,195,573) 9,364,340] 3,991,727|° 2,336,247; 2,186,655] 3,563,214 
227 , 804 150,547 191,175 323, 926 36, 092 47,732 34,085 14,549] 23 
12,421,648} 9,146,791] 9,623,638]  9,934,683]| 4,037,722} 2,384,077} 2,220,760] 3,577,763 
107,379 168, 235 90, 289 60,262] 4,266,722) 4,808,204 5,306,051] 4,408,481] 24 
— = os — 627,592 390, 038 921,977 442,715] 25 
— ea ate — 2,327,950] 1,594,895} 3,781,402) 2,088,690 
279,244} 2,511,429 426,505 562,823] 17,317,090] 20,116,756] 15,436,530} 16,302,665] 26 
32,793 36, 247 65, 169 40, 663 581,336 779,016} 1,256,569} 1,471,479] 27 
758,531| 1,394,979} 1,775,640]  1,520,531]/ 15,304,731] 20,379,298} 26,146,489] 27,759,569] 28 
823,451} 2,006,890 444, 208 461,576| 2,648,519} 4,171,261) 6,881,649] 3,105,611] 29 
118,225 119,224 131, 272 141,266] 2,324,751) 2,583,017) 2,320,362; 3,147,777] 30 
46, 445 110,539 197,544 288,385|| 3,659,175} 4,229,538] 4,801,067) 4,178,227| 31 
14,587,716} 15,494,334] 12,754,265) 13,010,189|| 52,467,996] 61,046,062| 68,150,879] 66,040,262 
20,806,939) 27,960,410! 21,315,590; 23,724,721] 146,372, 412| 180,071, 719 220,647,130 


208, 450, 621 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


988 FOREIGN 
No. Item 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 
TohAnim~als: living, Apeeeenreurroas care tte $ 
2 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 
3 |Feathers and quills and manufactures of.... $ 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
4 ee tichs treshvondrozenec: Gee. seek ae eee oe $ 
5 Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled.... 4 
6 Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0.p........... $ 
7 Other fishery products, n.o.p............. $ 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.0.p......... $ 
Seilurs-andumanuraccunesiore, eee $ 
9 | Hairs and bristles and manufactures of...... $ 
10 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... a 
11 | Leather, unmanufactured................... $ 
Iza eatheremanutactured oc seintae es fee $ 
AS) IM Gate tt: Ae Sk Ro eR $ 
PE Malkcand 1tsiproductsh a. ose ee ne eee $ 
15 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes..............-. $ 
16 |\Otheranimalsproducts: ,. eee ee $ 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products $ 
Ifl. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and Its Products— 
17 Cotton, raw and unmanufactured......... lb. 
$ 
18 Yarn, thread and cordage......+..2...«:.- es 
19 Biece coodsi(ia brics) nme es ane ie 
20) ae © thericottonsprod ucts mat ate ee oe $ 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products........ $ 
21 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 
Zeeland manulactures/ Olsen epee eens $ 
Wool and Its Products— 
23 Wool, raw and unmanufactured........... lb. 
$ 
24 Prete coodsi(ia rics) poe see eee eee lb. 
$ 
20 | \Other woollen products.............-..... $ 
Totals, Wool and Its Products.......... $ 
26 |Synthetic textile fibre and manufactures of.. $ 
ee Otheritextileiproducts eee nee eee $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles............ $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Pgs} |Jbibiaol oxsie enncel cMhen Xe, en ghaodooddedhoocoate. M ft 
$ 
29 |Other wood, unmanufactured............... $ 
303) Wood mInan WachuLed marae tae eer $ 
31 |Paper and manufactures of.................. $ 
32 |Books and printed matter.................- $ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ 


1949 


2,946, 894 
925, 642 
612, 253 


1,958,952 
3, 230, 163 
452,458 
2,194,379 
694, 649 


5,300, 438 


19,575, 733 
2,325,414 
3, 691, 232 

12,388,278 
6, 644, 934 
5,480,774 
5, 652, 220 
2,492,726 
5,326,361 
4,424,779 


74, 096, 446 


All Countries 


1950 


2,249,817 
922,376 
622,781 


1,325, 872 
2,362,425 
357, 757 
1,864,470 
780, 613 


4,328,712 


21,998, 958 
2,414, 154 
3,334, 534 

13, 250, 251 
8,396, 187 
6,389, 230 
8,392,475 
3, 875, 263 
8, 249, 468 
5,877,970 


86, 967, 642 


221, 245, 187 
67, 288, 820 
7,556, 836 
9,319,464 
44,076,096 
52, 665, 702 
11,156,741 


140, 430, 727 


20, 129, 682 
5,566, 265 


45,315,224 
37,403, 644 
11,777,948 
41,747,340 
20, 908, 809 


100, 059, 793 


246, 208, 448 
90,927,016 
5,751, 452 
7,963,543 
36, 742, 289 
45,901,357 
12, 652,561 


157,444,477 


25,589, 198 
7,712, 259 


51,302,972 
55,305, 983 
10, 496, 962 
31,719,026 
20, 663, 762 


107, 688,771 


1951 


3,166, 889 
1, 100,573 
802,038 


2,309, 562 
2,576,317 
380, 037 
2,833, 849 
901, 660 


6,425, 108 


21,586,369 
3,296, 611 
2,715, 160 

14, 211,736 
9,413, 621 
7,618,333 

23,509, 614 

13, 858, 047 
9, 846, 662 

10,726, 422 


125, 562,023 


214, 707,322 
96, 569, 667 
8, 620, 429 
15,304, 761 
41,394,177 
54,984,071 
16, 290,789 


183,149, 288 


31,091,992 
7,631,573 


44,586,013 
94, 809, 397 

9, 647,393 
38, 566, 565 
29,156, 198 


162,532, 160 


30,129, 156 
36,716, 213 


333, 031,836 


80, 627 
9,524, 659 
5, 382, 926 
15, 272, 640 

20,068, 438 
36,077,921 


86,326,584 


21,299,101 
44,775,025 


364,508,831 


86, 174 
11, 629, 216 
6, 267, 037 
16,546, 431 
23, 433,530 
42,489, 410 


35, 452, 640 
63, 662,729 


483,520, 382 


132,538 
17,776, 625 
10, 440,991 
23,084,326 
34,831,145 
50,913, 423 


100, 365, 624 


137, 046,510 


359, 440,017 


134, 553, 621 


1952 


3,552, 968 
960, 455 
602,364 


1,833,027 
3,317,003 

472, 259 
2,919,177 
1,040, 631 


6, 265, 094 


23,513, 823 
1,735, 243 
2,138,115 
6, 151,353 
7,618, 838 
7,330,476 
9,723, 487 
7,701,597 
2,731,791 
7,652,380 


85,539,869 


180, 609, 739 
67, 609, 703 

7,346,219 

9,724,564 
43, 853, 849 
53, 247, 824 
18, 613, 967 


149, 196,058 


23,634, 618 
6,737,895 


32,449, 179 
28,919, 148 
10,061, 631 
32,212, 824 
20, 614, 606 


81,746,578 


40,128,726 
57,996, 142 


151,778 
17, 237,513 
10, 490, 659 
20,396, 153 
29,920, 960 
56,508, 336 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52—continued 
United Kingdom United States = 
oO. 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
222, 268 259,514 327,277 248,035] 2,706,763} 1,963,128} 2,803,224} 3,280,507) 1 
315, 828 274,192 340, 788 328,739 471,421 539,916 622, 223 527,795) 2 
26, 687 23, 254 48,784 7,865 397,670 413,048 346, 518 305,068) 3 
539 512 849 4,797] 1,279,629] 1,055,339) 1,399,541] 1,131,297| 4 
164,757 504, 157 586, 782 679, 832 231,733 223, 057 140,342 168,538] 5 
25,193 69, 442 83,577 84,563 49, 766 44,771 28, 108 33,096 
15,798 36,078 29, 763 76,899], 1,124,364 709,317} 1,005,629} 1,210,054; 6 
3, 637 6,989 3, 209 2,541 562,728 659, 876 691, 282 905,949) 7 
45, 167 113, 021 117,398 168,800] 3,016,487] 2,469,303] 3,124,560] 3,280,396 
536,072 755,857| 1,914,672} 2,038,476] 17,476,858} 18,946,672} 16,794,008} 17,408,708} 8 
17,293 18,716 4,547 143,863]| 2,159,479] 2,259,109] 2,873,133 860,756) 9 
5,182 1,620 30, 696 55,711] 2,243,119) 2,188,829) 1,789,499] 1,807,382] 10 
5, 086 2,684 77,455 52,299] 9,937,486) 9,153,083) 9,878,810) 5,414,370 
3,152,201] 4,787,955] 5,372,166) 3,536,594] 3,275,652) 3,341,831) 3,417,541) 3,915,157| 11 
1,347,222} 2,606,567] 3,182,012) 2,808,103] 3,523,683} 2,967,965} 3,683,764} 3,808,906] 12 
51, 433 66, 180 545, 646 164,745] 2,656,775] . 4,846,857| 15,424,396) 4,982,732) 13 
4,100 12,290 13, 180 14,702 311,078 377,386 721,330 467,561] 14 
367,729 258, 326 126,971 90,684] 4,848,034) 7,826,576] 9,508,522) 2,395,300) 15 
110,381 543, 475 697, 187 577,334] 2,379,985} 2,134,833] 4,347,679} 3,048,934] 16 
6,201,467; 9,722,031; 12,778,083) 10,175,239) 53,161,371) 57,239,707) 73,545,708) 49,696,190 
198 74,883 54,862 291, 212|) 168,195,930] 198,939,465] 211,276,537) 149,134,322] 17 
162 19,396 21,470 17,650) 51,114,828} 70,774,966} 95,178,118] 57,737,777 
2,658,777| 2,992,754] 3,741,346] 2,252,327], 4,887,024) 2,693,678] 4,492,970] 5,031,139] 18 
3,993,462} 4,057,318] 7,676,557 3,557,918] 5,281,048] 3,804,871] 7,062,689] 6,047,502 
5,679,933} 3,802,758] 3,030,389)  2,500,994/| 33,424,002] 25,558,436] 28,843,776] 38,654,984| 19 
11,487,568) 7,616,811} 7,203,247; 5,203,138] 34,593,391) 31,056,358) 39,418,797| 44,897,663 
5,237,900] 4,916,544 5,364,333] 3,798,144 38,308,746) 3,731,146) 6,939,534] 11,782,875] 20 
20,719,092| 16,610,069} 20,265,607; 12,576,850| 94,298,013] 109,367,341] 148,599,138] 120, 465, 817 
4,238,751} 5,531,431} 6,790,943} 4,933,563] 2,666,748] 2,837,657; 4,926,107} 4,590,662} 21 
433,763 584, 131 682, 259 460,574|| 3,578,833] 4,834,055] 4,350,497] 4,416,215) 22 
13,687,986] 19,651,329} 16,304,644| 10,016,731)/ 1,323,960] 1,740,828] 3,736,617| 1,882,679] 23 
17,666,991} 29,889,284] 43,147,632} 12,447,219]| 1,132,034] 2,183,323} 6,848,112} 1,806,300 
10,517,408} 9,585,410} 8,305,733} 9,257,474 272,394 164,712 182,739 275,031] 24 
36,913,471] 28,320,135] 32,699,043] 29,417,301 734, 820 462,672 547,103 694, 566 
15,221,311] 14,060,639} 20,400,441| 14,226,025// 1,321,656) 1,088,655] 1,472,902} 1,540,260] 25 
69,801,773} 72,270,058} 96,247,116} 56,090,545|| 3,188,510| 3,734,650} 8,868,117}. 4,041,126 
12,986,463) 5,338,572} 5,993,749} 5,033,431|| 14,261,831| 11,733,536] 20,402,147} 29,851,157] 26 
11,047,846] 12,578,894; 9,114,459} 7,336,671|| 16,382,561] 19,268,675} 33,819,535} 34,004,486] 27 
119,227,688] 112,913,155) 139,094,133} 86,431, 634|| 134,376,496] 151,775,914] 220,965,541) 197,369,463 
: " re 79,366 82, 490 125, 688 147,036] 28 
634 2,769 11,684 260] 9,213,224; 11,008,024} 16,506,994} 16,401, 435 
1,899 2,255 12,925 41,427] 5,184,718) 5,990,637) 9,689,455} 10,105,361] 29 
350, 797 408, 259 492,694 445,781] 13,429,493, 14,253,000) 19,664,596] 16,672,267| 30 
943,085} 1,158,815] 1,580,458, 1,411,918! 19,035,779} 22,013,853} 32,758,186] 28,060,689) 31 
1,804,853} 2,109,667; 2,317,197 2,438,747] 33,118,948! 39,064,032} 47,010,383] 52,276,802| 32 
3,101,268) 3,681,765) 4,344,958] 4,338,133) 79,982,162) 92,329,546) 125,629,614) 123,516,554 


990 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
VY. Iron and Its Products 
La iron-orete. 2s cis cee oe ee ton 2,517,235) 3,070,557) 3,831,418) 4,267,658 
$ 12,057,415] 16,801,727} 22,671,265) 26,519,451 
Wel TLOLEO=aill OVS ae we eee Sheer tata ote chee Mineo core $ 1,063, 087 1,352,604; 4,259,507 4,318, 859 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets........... $ 5,419,791 8,375,898} 11,387,617} 12,265,573 
Aa Scraprroniomsteelwaces eres cere $ 7,916,619 5,398,014 3, 854, 606 6, 840,473 
bal Castingsandaoneinos. 4 eae arte cee $ 12,587,835] 9,580,131) 13,739,383) 12,812,225 
Gi Rolling=millsproductsiacacms son ete tees $ 98,092,891} 93,639,001] 173,127,013] 143,132,810 
Zalbubes. pipestandatattine sans stems cence $ 28,144,786} 35,393,818) 43,182,776). 57,260,868 
8 JIA ON Ss eee tee co ce $ 8,506,175) 7,127,473) 12,303,865) 12,217,796 
9 Gans: eee Oe i, ete $ 3,501,410} 3,064,506} 4,470,801 4,899,907 
10 | Engines*and) boilerss...3 1.3.0 sose seen. oes $ 58,697,740} 54,639,927) 88,421,897) 136,068,401 
11 |Farm implements and machinery......... $ | 177,210,372) 161,642,021) 195,081,777| 197,266, 261 
12: |Hardware-and cutlery... «2... ..02e5.< 0s $ 11,650,136) 11,782,673} 16,899,982) 14,345,061 
18 |Machinery (except agricultural)........... $ | 216,315, 663) 226,248,681} 328,741,288] 360,969,466 
14 Sprintos sete enne mere etoe ee Sone eee anes $ 104,382 110, 698 119,148 242,430 
15 |Stamped and coated products............. $ 5,748, 392 8,287,010} 10,128,840] 9,677,168 
16 |Tools and hand implements.............. $ 11,361,189} 13,483,504} 19,117,292) 22,565,650 
Vehicles and Parts— 
17), Automobiles} freight 2260 oh... 5-0te No. 3,270 6,770 5, 642 4,087 
$ 5,179,164} 10,587,697] 13,991,589) 11,742,706 
18 | Automobiles, passenger................. No. 35,427 81,758 42,692 34,906 
$ 38,970,483} 75,329,592] 56,632,484] 49,483, 641 
19 | Automobilemarts: 5.2o en aes os eee $ | 117,748,417] 158,404,838) 195,177,254] 190,337,126 
20 jmOtherivehiclestee ty... Aone ese cca $ 18,724,425) 16,779,182) 17,309,597) 22,362,198 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts.............. $ | 175,622,489} 261,101,309] 283,110,924] 273,925,671 
21 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 57,551,080} 67,200,073] 101,633,382) 111,298,828 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ $ | 891,551,452) 980,229, 068/1,332,251,363)1,406,626,898 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— 
Be {SU DAURICE,. sett eae ee a ess es cwt.| 35,852,808} 37,232,540) 48,035,179] 49,097,381 
$ 10,063,336} 9,890,125} 15,373,013] 12,915,009 
28 | Aluminum and manufactures of, n.o.p..... $ 8,159,206] 8,825,665) 12,698,293} 9,725,059 
Totals, zAlumimumnawye sano $ 18,222,542) 18,715,790) 28,071,406} 22,640,068 
24 |Brass and manufactures of................ $ 12,708,260} 14,491,830] 16,422,410] 13,429,998 
25 |Copper and manufactures of............... $ 2,012,480 2,371,098 4,052,877} 10,925,982 
26 |Lead and manufactures of................ $ 944, 248 594, 835 786, 269 532,388 
27 | Nickel and manufactures of............... $ 6, 637,548 6, 880, 228 6,098, 654 5,481,997 
28 |Precious metals and manufactures of...... $ 17,661,332) 31,398,398) 30,208,153} 27,645,543 
29 WMinean abits*pLOdlets wn ee eee ns ane $ 7,910,326} 10,399,050) 19,626,067) 10,672,578 
30 |Zinc and manufactures of................. $ 3,079,384 3,356, 966 4,261,378 2,840,328 
SLA O Ys: 120s pUR tee ee ee ee cee $ 933,931 1,346,988) 2,092,860 1,785,599 
$2/'Clocks and watches: ©. .'oieaqes...c. 206. $ 9,071,712] 12,011,801) 10,213,573! 9,631,178 
33 |Electrical apparatus, .0.p..../........... $ 69,802,480} 82,564,937) 120,101,053) 139,567,267 
341) Gasra PpAata tise icansencrcere lectatcoee ete ores $ 583,034 491,349 775, 929 552,747 
$0 }Printincamaterials@ime seen hen cate e $ 2 OL5 nual 2,380,033} 2,184,479 1,899,059 
36 |Other non-ferrous metals................. $ 23,109,275} 28,523,263) 45,953,375} 49,270,512 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals......... $ | 174,691,723) 215,526,566] 290,848,483) 296,875, 244 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals 
37 |Asbestos and manufactures of............. $ 2,596, 360 2.031 scoc 8,428,453 3,398,361 
38 |Clay and manufactures of...............-- $ 32,965,203} 33,699,110] 43,403,839] 37,483,324 
Coal and Its Produets— 
$97 | Coal anturacitesresn cee ce Aes Seatac ton 3,945,135} 4,286,383} 3,853,431 3, 894, 863 
$ 45,656,328) 54,285,320} 51,244,639} 49,433,409 
40 | Coal, bituminous and coal, n.o.p.......... ton 18,250,075} 22,668,440} 22,947,974] 21,037,990 
$ 95,492,735} 120,478,811} 116,844,809] 101,236,846 
ALTE COkceheshey Airey... .wek Bee. 00... She ton 716,361 642, 254 956, 755 825, 259 
$ 12,305,245) 11,029,927) 16,911,483] 13,464,933 
42 Other coal products.................05- $ 8,428,972 4,552,299! 5,367,309 4,068, 257 
Totals, Coal and Its Products........ $ | 156,883,280} 190,346,357] 190,368,240] 168,203,445 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 991 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
oO. 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
11 11 — 11} 2,350,149} 2,975,659] 3,690,269] 4,106,737} 1 
638 643 — 586|| 10,769,569} 15,971,317] 21,329,066] 24,196,991 
190,210 53,651 16,097 233, 007 848, 022 706,657] 2,935,699] 2,929,219] 2 
19,004 224, 533 2,343 273|| 5,396,533} 2,714,998] 10,493,226} 12,253,425] 3 
107 88 23,925 561} 4,368,632} 2,257,089] 3,221,800} 6,463,791] 4 
2,873,350} 3,065,590} 5,214,799} 4,583,922] 9,705,372! 6,491,038] 8,486,671] 7,779,767] 5 
5,247,106) 13,956,804) 19,926,906) 13,679,216] 88,996,593} 73,930,035] 120,308,700] 105,660,277] 6 
2,411,222) 5,737,243) 9,712,871] 10,434,660} 25,529,370} 29,388,650 31,470,258] 44,666,910] 7 
461,067) 2,436,907) 2,933,122} 2,605,180] 8,039,414] 4,664,157|- 8,900,762] 9,244,241] 8 
364, 339 384, 881 613, 034 720,188]/ 3,116,285} 2,665,384] 3,819,233] 4,131,453] 9 
9,859,906] 6,711,083) 8,692,858) 10,965,873 48,253,775} 47,833,732] 79,566,355] 124,839,820] 10 
3,604,154) 8,694,520) 6,877,118) 6,400,701) 173,088,398] 152,576,162] 187,581,155] 190,122,002] 11 
1,792,686} 2,261,610} 2,317,343] 1,879,922] 9,094,093] 8,404,167} 12,271,447] 10,666,683] 12 
12,720,403} 17,277,251| 21,373,473] 33,533,249] 201,573, 012| 204,984,479] 296,978,195] 314,085, 222| 13 
1,762 3,144 19, 248 5, 446 102, 620 107,554 99, 900 235,941] 14 
176, 943 389, 189 517,107 342,838] 5,555,160) 7,801,886] 9,278,468} 9,119,524] 15 
1,062,959) 1,641,727} 2,664,520} 2,983,767] 9,670,571] 10,897,049] 14,900,400] 17,313,990) 16 
2,232 5,173 2,267 1,057 1,034 1,587 3,375 2,996] 17 
2,085,348} 4,824,792) 2,405,202} 1,114,046) 3,090,487} 5,756,886) 11,586,387] 10,591,121 
31, 231 77, 666 28, 518 20, 748 3,685), 3,183 14,105 14,053] 18 
31,499,868} 68,366,135] 26,506,824] 19,637,203]| 7,044,887} 6,337,796] 30,077,048) 29,734,701 
1,485,165) 4,232,470} 5,760,199} 3,693,936] 116,223, 622|-154, 107,515] 189,341,446] 186,556,394] 19 
2,749,982} 3,186,381) 2,899,296]  1,970,276]/ 10,718,239] 13,276,687} 13,985,787| 20,142,949] 20 
37,820,363] 80,609,778] 37,571,521} 26,415,461] 137,077,235] 179,478,884] 244,990,668] 247,025, 165 
2,903,528] 5,401,273} 8,077,071] 7,753,815!) 53,025,450] 60,134,549] 90,212,316] 100,066,764] 24 
81,509,747) 148,849,915) 126,553,356) 122,538,665] 794,210,104) 811,007, 787|1,146,844,319|1,230,801,185 
-- — —_ — 867,564] 1,819,401] 2,792,244) 1,758,157] 22 
— — — — 775,567| 2,239,082} 3,149,235} 1,485,043 
1,346,408] 1,053,418] © 1,948,806; 1,158,941] 6,562,869) 7,351,214] 10,109,553} 8,156,809] 23 
1,346,408] 1,053,418] 1,948,806} 1,158,941] 7,338,436) 9,590,296] 13,258,788] 9,641,852 
592,285 818,572 843, 496 731,671] 12,034,333] 13,522,765] 15,352,644] 12,367,644] 24 
104, 427 219, 828 436,778 283,556] 1,901,604) 2,092,066) 2,938,860] 10,630,311] 25 
79,011 47,605 211,476 275,478 631, 104 273, 630 245, 229 206,227] 26 
371, 833 435, 890 496, 528 399,425], 6,120,885} 6,093,227] 5,236,512) 4,526,170] 27 
11,392,053) 22,324,474] 18,284,492] 18,191,385/} 5,848,040} 8,324,307] 10,512,169] 9,038,780] 28 
,615| 1,923,106] 2,515,464 646, 139 568,638} 1,091,922} 5,113,020 906,091] 29 
12,030 41,244 48,741 15,022] 3,032,352) 3,257,369} 4,123,946] 2,744,457] 30 
220,399 389,117 545,040 429, 283 712,997 928,566] 1,541,081] 1,308,404] 31 
184, 897 183, 399 331,395 374,806} 3,354,197) 4,691,385] 3,987,431| 3,094,797] 32 
5,817,400) 9,284,924) 14,669,101} 18,050,315] 63,202,651] 71,644,630] 103,560,737| 118,822,867| 33 
31,340 458 8,525 13, 522 546, 581 453, 864 707,473 534,719] 34 
24,051 75, 009 89, 044 40,788] 1,970,241] 2,297,961) 2,083,692] 1,851,636) 33 
1,035,716} 1,514,753} 2,192,032) 2,592,521]) 14,555,937| 11,423,590! 24,165,026] 22,365,276] 36 
21,370,465) 38,320,797| 42,620,918| 43,202,852] 121,817,996| 135,685,578] 192,826,608] 198,039,231 
466,796 386,941 635,049 534,648] 2,074,753} 2,226,629} 2,706,742) 2,795,749] 37 
13,571,012) 13,576,865) 16,933,548! 18,490,607] 18,461,644] 18,887,335] 24,418,877] 22,482,782] 38 
326,645 395, 867 291, 656 344,743] 3,618,490] 3,890,254] . 3,561,775] 3,550,120] 39 
3,950,220) 4,702,789] 3,897,935} 4,382,614] 41,706,108} 49,580,505| 47,846,704} 45,050,795 
4,812 28, 00 = 11,289] 18,245,246) 22,640,395} 22,947,920] 21,026,701] 40 
54,127 272,370 = 105,351]/ 95,438,508} 120,205,703] 116,843,834] 101,131,495 
201 201 1 24 716, 160 642, 053 956, 737 825,235] 41 
3,794 3,103 44 588i} 12,301,451] 11,026,824] 16,910,494} 13,464,345 
341, 925 758, 685 662, 421 367,697} 3,086,481} 3,688,377) 4,362,340] 3,696,434] 42 
4,350, 066 4,060, 400 152,532,548] 184,501,409] 185,963,372] 163,343,069 


5,736,947 
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992 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals—concluded 
1 |Glass and manufactures of.................. $ 25,402,867} 28,150,003) 31,768,775) 27,049,456 
2) (Graphite andaitsiprod UCtsiee aac eto ek: $ 505, 264 566, 024 88,533 745, 737 
3 {Mica and manufactures of................... $ 567, 469 757 , 825 976, 467 728, 889 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 
AW | lerueolkamany GG ens os5 dun posh coobow oak M gal. 2,648,986} 2,804,519} 2,948,512) 2,896,508 
$ | 193,146,495) 204,135,857) 233,363,537] 210,265,558 
5 | re eed Miya aN ESI MORE SIG 6 Sad oodoomoadouse gal.| 13,327,449} 10,695,294) 14,258,112) 15,598,798 
$ 669, 887 442, 869 679, 982 692,812 
Gul Coaloil andukerosene sae aaroeae ue cr gal. | 36,618,392) 15,722,711} 18,971,484) 33,814,292 
$ 3, 687, 650 1855, S(O croclmoOs lite OlonooS 
7 (Gasolaneseycer Mere ce hoc tere eer ero gal. | 308,005,168} 246,462,585) 202,565,570} 250, 206,488 
$ 45,256,493} 39,759,478] 33,395,830} 39,123,900 
Sale lator cabin eel Seaseaeeue ater ee cre eevee ie gal.| 16,464,087) 17,710,328) 28,898,979} 31,301,602 
$ 4,669,755} 5,315,068} 9,946,077 9,068,545 
9 | Other petroleum and asphalt products.... $ 27, 233,324| 56,453,374] 74,186,674] 78,798,296 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products. $ | 274,663,604) 307,962,521) 353,893,663} 341,962,449 
TOR Stone sndsits pLoducts «ae area ear eae $ 23,848,651} 24,620,481) 33,965,946) 36,147,439 
11 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 17,895,815) 23,007,754! 25,941,420] 26,165,595 
Totals, Non-metallic Minerals......... $ | 535,328,513] 611,741,427) 684,535,336) 641,884,695 
Vill. Chemicals and Allied Products 
TA ARACTOS eee, ota ee eit nots Anemones on oteme nee $ 4,134,227) 5,618,559) 7,541,211 5,938,509 
TST Mlcoholss madUstrialsen ner eet eee $ 602,390 880,171 1,227,877 1,109,316 
14s Celluloseiproductss: caster ae sees ee $ 5,653,761 6, 233,519 7,226,520 2 DODO t 
15 | Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- 
TLC SHO Si nen rE Pvc Loe in, Nis eae 9 $ 14,828,906| 18,629,297) 22,427,117) 21,780,213 
16 | Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 10,293 ,926| 12,907,549} 13,759,164) 10,023,151 
Ae a Eaxcp lOSIVieStar hus ceeds: otha ch cee ee $ 1,909,771 ImoSomioo 1,652,679] 2,247,146 
PSs ert MITES ane es eecoe ceo cttects cesretren eestor: te ewt 7,108,471 7,446,737| 8,223,278} 9,273,758 
$ 7,768,394 8,792,439] 10,234,838] 10,465,092 
19 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 13,866,352; 18,211,825} 20,861,237) 17,213,669 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 288,975 357, 674 646, 619 904,186 
7b IiSskerevey “ociomacvorn (EynOhEe. yay ncAnoaaucosooas lb. 1,492, 293 2,376, 681 2,232,190 1, 870, 190 
$ 176,311 £286, 664 316,397 224,947 
Da SOLD AOLUCT te bat eer ene roe te re ee $ 453, 673 569, 185 571,216 575, 955 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
28 | Alum and compounds of aluminum and iron ewt. 104, 994 107, 653 213, 747 233,455 
: $ 230, 827 291,149} . 535,929 535, 363 
24 | Ammonia and its compounds............. lb. 6,774,178) 20,944,861] 15,768,181) 26,226,535 
$ 260, 123 817,977 647, 273 1,042,442 
29 Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, lb. 3,129,026 3, 867, 857 2,914,051 9,508, 205 
CINFANCUZING Meet vn Meee tee ee rae $ 265, 059 84,446 293, 347 1,084, 824 
26 Potash and potassium compounds, n.o.p... lb. 6, 885, 797 8,311,341 9,504, 604 7,864, 429 
693, 402 815,015 1,028, 463 783, 239 
27 Soda and sodium compounds, 7.0.p........ lb. | 160,342,729) 234,391,731] 365,832,915) 316,686,013 
8,396, 192 9,154,542) 11,497,777 9,443, 862 
28 | Other inorganic chemicals................ $ 8,687,926} 11,673,211] 12,790,185} 12,826,243 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.0.p....... $ 18,533,529) 23,036,340} 26,792,974) 25,715,973 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 52,149,863) 61,317,098) 78,555,098) 88,959,783 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ | 130,660,078) 158,221,055} 191,812,947| 187,713,077 
IX. Miscellaneous Products 
30 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.0.p....... $ 9,418,117] 11,507,730) 15,881,079} 17,642,564 
31) | Brushes ase sia ac ston ct tes eeepc 1 e166 5 $ 928,970 993, 686 1,280,870 1,135,464 
SY | CrerceirenwexDacs aOR HS. oe M a do's obi BS oc oan we $ 4,743, 862 Oneal LO 7,628, 265 7,672,760 
33 |Household and personal equipment......... $ 16,106,344) 26,852,160) 44,908,354] 60,340,934 
34 |Mineral and aerated waters................. $ 61, 757 86, 611 103, 049 138,710 
SOMVLUSICALINSELUMMENLS ya amet eit ieee: $ 3,800,411 3,861,103 4,738, 636 4,986, 268 
36 Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 21,721,476} 23,161,004) 27,010,665} 26,434,209 
37 Ships and VGRICIS 2 tine > stata taactacce < taha ai $ 1,108,941 1,658,036 2,729,617 3,620,012 
30) |Viehicless(exceptsiLom) niente eee $ 15,206,525) 138,140,045) 44,454,932) 101,552,426 
SOU OF KOOL ANG a veings ie bene cnn eee dat eae 2,516,138]  2)471,515| 3,262,143) « 2,527,969 
40 | Miscellaneous imports under special conditions $ 44,589,192) 48,528,968) 81,969,796) 121,655,529 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... 37,926,033) 34,135,626) 62,670,859) 80,935,009 
Totals, Miscellaneous Products......... $ | 158,127,766) 172,217,594) 296,638,265) 428,641,854 
Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption. $ |2,761,207,241/3,174,253,138] 4,084,856,478! 4,030,467,653 


ee | | |S | | | | | 


307,449,800) 404,213,449) 420,984,515) 359, 757, 123/|1,951,860,065) 2,130,475,929] 2,812,927,298| 2,976,962,332 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 993 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52—concluded 
United Kingdom United States « 
oO. 
1949 1950 1951 1952 *® 1949 1950 1951 1952 
5,644,314) 6,065,878} 6,321,195] 3,776,478] 16,902,618] 18,375,666] 20,449,504] 19,640,089] 1 
68, 684 0,905 102, 867 135, 678 , 667 422,864 608,711 535,721] 2 
11, 618 37,741 32, 487 20,342 351, 872 474,724 544,948 438,697| 3 
_ — — _ 1,053,802} 1,094,514 760, 522 711,995} 4 
_ — — — 82,714,313] 90,278,634} 59,811,632] 54,635,919 
_ — — a 13,327,449} 10,695,294] 14,258,112] 15,598,798] 5 
— _ — _ 669, 887 442, 869 679, 982 692, 812 
— — 226 — 33, 157,266] 11,388,660] 15,631,880} 27,970,000] 6 
_ — 556 — 3,382,452! 1,389,949] 1,952,184] 3,242, 686 
— — _ — 303,050,782} 204,115,317] 182,233,536] 210,402,995] ¥ 
— — — — 44,135,208] 32,827,557| 30,271,192] 32,777,759 
7,990 29,794 26,570 32,499] 16,417,278] 17,655,339] 28,822,084] 31,211,612] 8 
8,101 ve pad 21,181 48,606] 4,628,880} 5,268,208] 9,877,788] 8,966,675 
2,743 64,121 10, 662 30,414] 24,522,047 39,436,646) 55,433,578] 64,313,862] 9 
10, 844 85, 843 32,399 79,020] 160,052,787} 169,643,863] 158,026,356] 164,629,713 
1,553,660) 2,734,153} 3,472,013} 3,200,523} 20,939,817) 19,946,539] 24,398,739] 26,009,135] 10 
962,079} 1,486,543] 1,274,082} 1,224,661] 11,950,508] 16,379,875] 18,738,703} 19,577,962] 11 
26,639,073; 30,201,816] 32,864,040] 27,318,207] 383,633,214) 430,858, 904| 435,855,952] 419,452,917 
637,589 959,517 1, cal 730 635,840] 3,374,243} 4,332,341 5,473,182} 4,960,413) 12 
— 1,14 672 — 591,451 872,802} 1,216,530] 1,100,333] 13 
642,562 818,013 912° 857 162,921] 4,975,425) 5,363,21 6,094,769} 2,276,155] 14 
ae 
1,143,204] 1,664,666] 1,681,080] 1,781,054] 12,908,164] 16,178,810] 19,619,856] 18,605,060! 15 
1,248,097) 1,721,531] 1,853,528! 1,308,467] 7,106,474 370,078] 8,380,411] 6,150,837] 16 
633, 259 376, 679 88, 266 103,950] 1,049,540 920,590] 1,464,984] 2,036,834] 17 
340 4,558 8,783 7,504 6,041,051] 6,251,275] 7,537,072} 8,041,436] 18 
3,402 4,321 18,561 25,263] 5,998,785] 6,846,050] 9,002,585} 8,676,074 
1,213,678) 2,526,380) 2,922,200} 2,251,514]! 12,607,197} 15,582,991] 17,703,783] 14,868,688] 19 
60, 280 107,930 67,106 54,764 98, 988 95,722 406, 153 0,760} 20 
142,353 86, 362 21,320 864 1,346,972) 2,215,513] 2,209,770] 1,869,326] 21 
24,556 14,334 2,700 130 151, 135 260,041 313,433 224,817 
100,353 124, 422 110, 648 77,241 343, 675 429, 498 433,011 473,908] 22 
47,864 59,726 154,558 90, 857 57,130 47,705 58,529 140,130} 23 
66,711 100,557 260, 699 171, 250 164,116 189, 953 272,730 357,970 
883, 445 - 929,073! 2,021,396 872,627] 5,890,733} 19,999,112] 13,701,523] 25,329,015] 24 
49, 433 57,754 109,556 49, 858 210, 690 757, 505 531, 885 990, 265 
1,052,447| 2,614,975 628, 220 810,994]| 1,848,002 912,242 1,544,895| 4,171,065] 25 
62,023 145,782 56,013 53,552 191, 185 111, 439 174,519 1,077 
322, 159 967,649} 1,068,416 662,513] 6,191,600] 6,001,219] 7,301,965 128, 876] 26 
84,382 148, 868 175, 420 128, 876 558,093 528,046 698, 416 524,944 
15,759,415] 78,559,769] 134,301,269] 32,929,312] 142,489,084! 151,302,152] 226,754,416] 279,888,987] 27 
962,707} 2,092,723} 2,992,526) 1,538,742] 7,331,384) 6,557,852] 7,971,541] 7,429.119 
221, 168 390, 665 351, 132 268,107 8,411,684| 11,100,983} 12,238,955] 12'481,946| 28 
1,446,424; 2,936,349] 3,945,346]  2,210,385]| 16,867,152] 19,245,778] 21,888,046] 22,185,321 
1,294,416] 2,791,754) 3,222,445] 3,613,485) 48,960,796] 56,105,095| 73,064,114] 84,039,628] 29 
8,447,820) 14,047,043) 16,188,139} 12,225, 014|| 115,033,025] 134,603,008) 165,060,857| 166,248,828 
1,992,537] 2,465,298] 2,700,209] 2,857,753]/ 5,475,519] 7,084,026) 11,146,526 12,716,955] 30 
322,817 362,517 13,471 40,385 595,115 598, 409 587,742 717,152] 31 
1,610,767; 2,018,007) 2,574,429} 2,580,607]/ 2,091,880! 2,551,669] 3,086,074] 3,256,762] 32 
2,736,070} 3,672,222) 3,436,383] 2,678,858] 12,181,521] 21,446,243} 39,435,901] 55,586,357] 33 
4,522 5,931 3,233 6, 196 , 486 12,241 18, 837]: 19,123] 34 
337, 895 458,590 516,043 643,220) 2,575,801] 2,532,414] 3,263,130] 3,194,431] 35 
1,087,728) 1,285,188] 1,336,808} 2,081,476] 19,601,404] 20,284,738] 23,370,006! 21,731,337| 36 
, 209 157,581 268, 844 83,055] 1,059,467} 1,232,710} 2,101,916] 3,265,887] 37 
2,522,593} 1,885,123} 38,078,854] 4,489,922] 12,666,843] 11,245,627] 41,067,444] 96,832,517| 38 
1,008, 957 866,620} 1,030,126 992,178 944, 245 787, 152 838, 508 731,507] 39 
3,082,090 2,209,224) 3,010,066] 6,011,930] 40,093,556] 44,888,485] 77,456,279] 113,993,599] 40 
5,397,148} 3,180,216] 6,656,832) 6,837,078] 25,983,448) 24,290,052] 41,375,715} 59,145,207] 41 
20,145,333) 18,516,517] 25,225,298| 29,802,658] 123,273,285] 136,903,766) 243,748,078| 371,190,834 


994 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Matnuy Foop 
Fruits— 
DT) (eh ruits, freshened. ce «cee cteis otis. « oletslcbel ete $ 11,028,585) 14,456,267} 12,690,751) 12,738,033 
Zi Be ruitssidriedmes sicsaeccnin « RINE SARE once Ae lb. 589, 929 677, 406 35, 864 125, 152 
$ 80, 204 116, 686 7,905 3,251 
3 | Fruits, canned or preserved..............- lb. 13,972,905} 3,890,845} 3,413,137] 3,146,997 
$ 1,606, 169 586, 489 574, 189 54,101 
41 Fruit juices and fruit syrups............... gal. 555, 047 213,328 219,201 212,153 
$ 475,827 176,275 220, 851 252,926 
Totals, Hruitsis cates ssics toy see ose $ 13,185,785) 15,335,717) 18,498,696] 13,548,311 
B: WNiats ees et aa eee aa 0 eels afatsh elaine aiererate race $ 8,973 7,027 20, 668 9,547 
Vegetables— | 
Gil Vieretablessineshiee carts setaneciesiteeaiete $ 5,397,523] 6,131,526) 6,658,029} 6,036,661 
7) ae Negetablesidricdyym, sie ebeids sob « ictal ele lb. 547 29 494 614 
$ 309 38 449 517 
S|" Vegetables, canned. «1. c.ncaascar acetcewen lb. 10,829,950) 22,652,053) 33,762,337] 10,987,663 
$ 1,106,810} 2,116,079) 3,706,456} 1,364,468 
9 | Pickles, sauces and catsups.............-. $ 96,991 140, 530 185,185 89,118 
Totals, Vegetables: . 55 :\c «siesta steie wns $ 6,601,633] 8,388,173} 10,550,119} 7,490,764 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Oni Wheater sere teeta eck at bu. | 210,384,483} 162,993,750} 237,060,505] 336, 023, 883 
$ 435,158,365) 325,613,570) 441,042,753) 621,292, 402 
AD leek lour of wheatiqecsnac ote i ae octane sis bbl 9,698,024} 10,095,002} 12,078,671) 13,246,269 
$ 97,693,325] 93,838,590] 113,854,397| 116,054,531 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 730, 653 641,550} 1,230,371 07,759 
13 | Other farinaceous products................ $ 76,341,240} 69,267,348] 154,064,803] 260,639, 226 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products $ | 609,923,583] 489,361,058) 710,192,324! 998,893,918 
14 |Oilssvesetabley for 100d) eee car. os euiterns ae cwt 13,475 7,572 768 816 
: $ 251,383 92,319 22,988 20,121 
Sugar and Its Products— 
15 | Confectionery, including candy............ $ 450, 823 123, 688 234, 762 196,410 
16>\seMaple suzarts:fee-.-. Geek eck ne lve oe ne lb. 7,110,330} 6,648,661) 5,825,723) 8,635,730 
$ 3,090,383] 2,914,183) 2,435,438) 3,320,180 
17 lee Other sugarandmroducts.2 eee «season $ 1,628,629) 3,184,198} 1,833,729] 2,369,131 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products......... $ 5,169,835} 6,222,019} 4,503,929; 5,885,721 
18 |Cocoatand' chocolates... cece cae aso -etetl ee $ 87,066 145, 989 294, 604 24, 436 
19) | Coffesiand! chicory o.com aera cies + ciel stecietnais $ 62, 060 14, 008 93, 228 33,551 
20 ISpiCesh. Mew c seek ers ete = Cee Bere he oes Re $ 21,314 18, 487 12,191 9,429 
VA Waa dl sts Pee ee ee A et eget Os am Oe ee Sa Pee $ 376, 934 219, 034 Teno Ue 185, 659 
22) |Other veretable productses.. a... < este. $ 723,548 703,110 972,084 1,005,974 
TLOTALS WAgs VAINLY, LOODsE ieee eee ners $ | 636,412,114] 520,506,941) 740,288, 208]1,027,107,431 
B. OrnerR THAN Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
2a. jie Ale beer angcporter.s suk. siee ose caae wee gal 1,405,199) 1,554,726) 2,023,974 1,805,010 
$ 1,607,952) 1,669,153) 2,222, 475| =2:134° 700 
24 | Whisky and other distilled beverages. ..pf. gal. 4,279,600] 4,762,280) 6,198,627] 6,345,247 
$ 32,958,928] 41,829,005) 54,236,588] 54,457, 453 
ABriPRAV NCS ce tee eRe ee ke Sica eee aire Soe ares ae gal, 11,158 6,320 ; ‘ ,051 
$ 21,944 8, 479 3,681 5, 258 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 34,588,824| 438,506,637} 56,462,744) 56,597,411 
26 |\Gumsiand: resinsse. sos.oc rack cee einen es $ 50, 036 39,644 72,073 71,107 
4 \Oil cake and oil cake meals. oe... a5: scaes oc cwt. 453,122 765,247| 1,122,000} 1,077,694 
$ 1,349,397; 2,568,123} 3,916,418) 4,822,439 
as. 1Oilssveretablesnot 100d sae sel serie sereeiotte $ 12,116,296} 3,709,649) 3,625,867) 4,033,372 
29 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 148, 759 113, 239 120, 542 124, 624 
30 | Rubber and manufactures of..............-. $ 25,780,382| 12,153,417| 29,067,215! 17,690,727 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 995 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52 
United Kingdom United States 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
2,238, 308 3,680,760 1,900, 464 1,581, 486 8,209,491} 10,532,247) 10,351,424); 10,628,969) 1 
— — — _ 571, 306 30, 544 31, 280 122,987] 2 
— — — — 76,164 108, 404 6,347 2,750 
5,230,877 16,651 29, 847 26,918] 6,104,695} 3,458,731] 2,927,905) 2,667,573) 3 
480,941 5, 696 12,123 6, 867 50,350 505, 671 466,975 464, 750 
ae = — — 484,720 210,356 167, 520 100,856] 4 
— — - — 379, 084 168, 553 148, 587 99,321 
2,719,249 3,686, 456 1,912,587 1,588,303 9,415,089) 11,314,875} 10,973,333) 11,195,790 
— — _ — — _ 577 508} 5 
— — — _— 3, 866, 440 4,688,193 4,981,505 5,286,176] 6 
_ — — — — 13 27 302] 7 
= — — — — 16 26 273 
4,671,398} 4,644,276] 8,357,948] 5,984,765) 1,452,703) 18,695,570] 20,994,355 497,981] 8 
427 , 203 416, 691 872,103 638, 967 102,989}. 1,122,056] 2,190,798 60, 528 
17, 487 9,576 19,106 13,712 — 12,033 26, 462 3,032] 9 
444,690 426, 267 891, 209 652,679|| 3,969,429} 5,822,298] 7,198,791) 5,350,009 
139,281,181} 86,967,949} 85,742,135! 103,529,484] 8,071,960) 14,951,226] 37,916,746] 44,082,487] 10 
280,732,019) 173,650,751| 159,179,214] 189,575,022|| 16,997,060] 28,485,785} 65,036,229] 72,533,242 
4,768,739} 4,349,704] 4,792,478] 4,870,147 77,925 91, 668 200, 188 15,268) 11 
46,734,103} 40,962,695] 43,005,246) 39,265,294 552,661 669,813} 1,586,558 127,235 
2,209 1,588 3,922 2,348 218,707 311, 302 813, 852 444,407] 12 
542,966 481,643} 8,987,088] 2,766,622) 60,423,775] 55,603,035] 88,389,954) 119,601,424] 13 
328,011,297| 215,096,677| 211,175,470] 231,609,286] 78,192,203] 85,069,935] 155,826,593] 192,706,308 
== ae = — 11,181 652 376 39] 14 
_ — — — 186, 999 7,369 10, 559 673 
16, 481 15,182 30,733 21,451 38, 883 33, 687 43,292 42,577| 15 
= = — — 7,110,330} 6,576,136] 5,824,539) 8,633,823] 16 
=A Aca — — 3,090,383! 2,880,651} 2,434,882) 3,319,385 
230 = — — 1,423,679] 1,842,161) 1,717,675] 1,878,719] 17 
16,711 15,182 30,733 21,451 4,552,945 4,756, 499 4,195, 849 5, 240, 681 
— —— _ a 42,003 76,234 10, 086 20,941) 18 
— — — —~ 38, 572 103 75, 969 967] 19 
— — — — 6, 056 3,904 2,676 1,190] 20 
— = = = 103, 247 167,124 127,947 182,488] 21 
11,481 6, 608 5,712 10,531 375, 219 259, 156 278,121 218,785} 22 
331,203, 428) 219,231,190] 214,015,711] 233,882,250|| 96,881,762} 107,477,497] 178,700,501) 214,918,340 
— a — — 1,162,288} 1,528,618) 1,776,864] 1,620,120] 23 
~ = — — 1,314,597} 1,638,142) 1,951,738] 1,923,866 
138,782 55, 190 102,764 129,456] 3,591,882) 3,708,215]  4,891,567| 4,968,425] 24 
418, 489 377,611 639,527 782,359|| 28,412,037] 33,521,556] 44,207,395) 44,276,091 
— = = = 1,239 , 852 2 20} 25 
— — — — 3,389 3,564 52 96 
418,489 377,611 639, 527 782,359]| 29,730,023] 35,163,262} 46,159,185] 46,200,053 
26,985 17,078 43,504 21-979 19, 457 18, 502 15,400 37,586] 26 
— =. 228, 480 — 180,273 498,769 576,547 964,528] 27 
— — 861,079 — 573,789| 1,669,839} 1,860,357} 4,303,649 
— — — 460, 456 320, 894 461,317 493, 884 394,083] 28 
33, 604 22, 423 14, 624 13,156 106, 199 89,174 104, 156 110,219] 29 
882, 655 418,271 1,884,770 414,793], 11,919,810 4,376,316 6,646,934 5,521,065) 30 
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996 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. OrgeR THAN Foop—concluded 
1: Seed potatoes tin! s..0<.. eRe or ees bu. 8,119,881] 4,894,177) 3,837,545) 2,256,189 
$ 9,516,915] 5,237,405} 4,086,204) 6,364,126 
2’ (SECU EO. Meee ieee ones Rete aces Ie $ 34,251,982} 25,474,285] 23,829,089] 26,780,975 
3 |Lobacco,unmanutacturedtens..5....-.660.0- lb. 15,724,207| 22,508,262) 29,180;473) 38,315,173 
$ 8,616,833] 10,551,660} 16,413,373] 22,221,125 
4-)Tobaccos manufactured 's\j0. +. tes eee ee eee ere $ 268, 442 90, 959 206, 746 389, 151 
5 |Other vegetable products, not food......... $ 9,906,908] 12,945,864) 16,121,251) 17,293,930 
Tortaus, B. OrHeR THAN Foop............ $ | 186,594,774] 116,390, 882) 153,921,522) 156,388, 987 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products Fee co ae. Patan ee $ | 778,006,888) 636,897,823] 894,209, 730)1,183,496,418 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 
Animals, Living— 
6 | Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred 
for improvement of stock............... $ 6,661,879] 7,834,215) 8,345,138 1,157,852 
Fi ltECatUeinOxps.cten cet «mete saree eee No. 398, 992 435, 239 219,563 12,537 
$ 55,051,146} 71,651,067} 55,027,616) 3,139,181 
SB) EL ONSES =i ape Pretty so: 3 rte Ales: ci cvece otevarer a as No. 12,989 26, 858 11,072 6, 996 
$ 614,539} 1,002,325 557,329 358, 167 
Oe Other animals slivan oases een cere $ 6,551,527; 4,084,523) 1,348,166) 1,163,968 
Totals, Animals, Living..............; -geu§ 68,879,091} 84,572,130) 65,278,249} 5,819,168 
10) (Bonesmhoriswete ay smtiaieis soe. as maemo ee $ 473,145 352, 989 367, 154 122,027 
Fishery Products, 1.0.p.— 
I te ish Ss freshvorfrozenessens eecta eee eee cwt. 2,302,588] 2,947,048) 2,815,073} 3,083,326 
—«$ 45,771,989} 62,411,981] 66,274,959) 67,924,242 
12 | Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked... ewt. 1,615,729} 2,083,745} 2,100,536) 1,844,168 
$ 23,712,039} 28,628,118] 27,607,811] 25,543,823 
13 Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0.)........... cwt. 38, 296 477,168 478,504 490,173 
$ 17,397,489) 15,248,687] 16,192,679) 13,986,347 
14 | Other fishery products, n.0.p.............. $ 6,867,813] 6,429,049} 7,388,996] 5,870,355 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p......... $ 93,749,330} 112,717,835) 117,464,445] 113,324,767 
15) |Fiurs’and manufactures off 9... c..1.....2-o-m 0 $ 23,326,656) 25,298,256] 29,864,201); 24,405,531 
16 | Hair and bristles and manufactures of....... $ 1,395,555 1,318, 813 2,424,048 1,312,381 
17 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... No. 2, 204,089 2,149,127 1,609,314 1, 631, 268 
$ 14,357,607; 14,409,710} 138,791,138] 5,534,442 
18 |Leather, unmanufactured...............000 $ 4,717,631 6,035, 152 7,014,585 4,455,148 
19) eather manulactured= tia. see eee $ 2,511, 962 1,912,636 2.15% boa 2,177,394 
20 |Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides....... cwt. 670, 866 785, 267 61,325 35, 393 
$ 24,175,917) 28,306,976] 3,649,744) 2,502,016 
21 |Other meats and preparations of............ $ 43,943,952} 46,211,060} 68,812,411] 46,061,361 
Milk and Its Products— 
yf Salle BAUER KC ERS, ri Paty dae Reeth ot Sogn Cae Ae RR et cwt. 10, 688 16,291 5, 437 8, 656 
$ 613,751 943 , 042 387, 404 568, 833 
20 (Cheese sn cee ies aes ee ere ee cwt. 526, 948 631,096 306, 532 20,949 
$ 16,256,818) 16,551,508} 10,231,725 879,546 
Ap Pe Mo pTOCESSCE «ciara ye cioeteterusios fenvac etn: cewt. 719, 686 57, 644 410, 406 686, 782 
$ 11, 208, 638 9,171,452 9,011,843! 13,237,392 
201 \¢-Othermilk-products. ners ees $ 2,022,070 915,808) 1,867,632} 1,004,519 
Totals, Milk and Its Products.......... $ 30,101,277; 27,581,810] 21,498,604) 15,690,290 
26 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes................ $ 6,043,967) 5,455,367 6,522, 462 5, 256, 159 
PeiOtheranimalsproductss-.a4esathass see $ 24,745,391! 11,602,304) 9,194,796) 11,280,843 
Totais, Animals and Animal Products... $ | 338,421,481) 365,775,038) 348,033,470) 237,941,527 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52—continued 


United Kingdom United States 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
= = = = 7,095,530] 3,881,329} 3,061,810} 1,284,301] 1 
= sé 3 = 7,833,277; 3,966,402} 3,003,288] 3,486,728 
978, 676 254,470 320,124) 2,165,008} 14,969,169] 11,961,110] 11,734,055 10,233,359] 2 
13,042,764) 15,766,400) 23,223,062} 31,927,373 , 122 135 10} 3 
7,346,911) 8,320,337} 18,491,339] 18,601,170 11, 064 196 113 12 
751 17 308 55,538 9,451 49,691 43,896 34,437} 4 
88,559 153, 827 313,788 62,383} 8,262,564) 11,703,607} 14,680,791] 16,067,331] 5 
9,776,630) 9,564,034) 17,569,063] 22,576,135) 73,755,697 69,459,416} 84,742,059] 86,388,522 
340,980,058) 228,795,224) 231,584,774] 256,458,385] 170,637, 459 176,936,913] 263, 442,560} 301,306, 862 
= 145 250 = 6,198,637) 7,322,754) 7,975,275 920,439} 6 
— = oe ae 396,764 433,992 218, 607 11,763) 7 
= We == aS 54,738,442} 71,516,369] 54,873,719] 3,060,420 
4 — — 12, 420 26, 788 10, 964 ,927| 8 
7,480 2,800 = == 561, 660 990, 873 544, 408 349,570 
18,907 3, 640 2,726 11,974) 6,479,710) 4,036,778] 1,300,593] 1,069,144] 9 
26,387 6,585 2,976 11,974) 67,978,449) 83,866,774] 64,693,995] 5,399,573 
— = 15, 400 a 463,316 350, 880 301,502 121,845} 10 
— = = = 2,287,563} 2,941,058} 2,804,321] 3,064,849) 11 
— = a= = 45,535,116} 62,217,984] 65,969,421] 67,446, 622 
== a = = 434,456 81,782 476,334 467,300} 12 
a, = ees == 6,709,394) 6,884,616] 6,700,901] 6,669,971 
232, 109 127,794 169, 643 14,782 57,404 39, 650 32,573 143,363] 18 
7,321,057} 4,891,776} — 7,043,534 761,539) 2,841,466; 2,944,225] 2,126,404} 5,513,058 
85, 907 86,325 128, 290 1,850] 6,486,973} 6,152,805} 7,066,840] 5,655,509] 14 
7,406,964) 4,978,101] 7,171,824 763,389] 61,572,949] 78,199,630] 81, 863,566) 85,285,160 
4,875,557| 4,009,635} 7,325,579} 4,052,900! 18,078,008 20,807,744) 21,834,659} 19,742,138] 15 
422,086 338,409} 1,018,317 492,342 758, 848 794,887} 1,291,866 700,697} 16 
125,481 156, 150 188, 062 84,388) 1,281,007) 1,659,415) 1,354,170] 1,460,490] 17 
1,061,280} 1,109,158} 1,291,814 214,937 5,117,778) 9,231,712} 11,820,419} 4,702,112 
738, 281 858,331) 1,254,006) 1,191,049] 1,650,977) 3,134,683] 3,819,979 2,213,447] 18 
378, 153 91,460 117,711 4,770) 1,345,740) 1,631,947) 1,606,386} 1,788,558] 19 
655,771 723, 403 18,915 _— 49 52,817 34,997 25,595) 20 
23,380,987} 24,400,029 629,559 = 2,238) 3,406,398] 2,567,150} 1,978,978 
17,182 904 447,349} 28,244,712) 33,564,673} 40,686,259] 63,900,286] 13,138,843] 2 
10 — = — 426 417 1,465 2,234) 22 
635 a Ss = 32,198 27,494 112,706 174, 226 
501, 224 592,398 271,517 1,483 18, 685 30,231 27,257 15,462) 23 
15,230,308] 15,072,739} 8,718,302 47,641 765,206)" 1,187,400} 1,188,436 673, 871 
29 = 54, 639 = 62,537 31,070 3,366 130, 835] 24 
446 = 712,552 = 763,594 330, 625 44,451} — 1,640,021 
= = aa = 467,719 344, 058 493 , 864 156,309} 25 
15,231,389} 15,072,739} 9,430,854 47,641) 2,028,717; 1,889,577) 1,839,457| 2,644,427 | 
675,547 59, 968 939, 462 322,302] 3,314,233} 2,328,663} 2,759,893] 2,344,298] 26 
18,207,791} 2,420,866 215,112 552,279} 4,690,552) 7,003,717) 7,178,538] 7,905,889 aa 
72,421,604) 53,346,185} 29,859,963} 35,948,295] 200,566,478 253,332,871) 265,527,696) 147,965,965 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item —_ 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Ii. Fibres and Textiles 
1 |Cotton and manufactures of................. $ 5,168,937} 7,151,961) 10,960,752} 7,041,833 
2 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 1,795,673} 2,004,574) 1,234,434 1,386,542 
S$ ipilkeand manulacturesvolermer ia coh eeiecer $ 3,631 6,76 763 1,385 
4 |Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).......... lb. 3,425,603} 3,756,947) 2,326,790} 3,170,992 
$ 1,654, 635 2,480,077 2,201, 134 1, 937,985 
5 |Other wool and manufactures of.............. $ 3,740,157] 3,817,812) 5,295,801 2,525,060 
6 |Synthetic fibre and manufactures of......... $ 2,223,357] 5,118,279] 4,267,695) 3,227,236 
4 1\Othertextile productsn..semnrenee i -seteer: $ 10, 630, 932 8,993,984] 12,897,765) 11,576,770 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles.............. $ 25,217,322} 29,573,450] 36,858,344) 27,696,811 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
CHU Dey sink Ae ene necay Carpio: eee LAER ERE Sona M ft 66, 864 57,029 43 , 063 52, 228 
$ 3,921,015 4,308,117 4,707,423 4,796,034 
Ol Railroidstiese mee oes ee acaite sere No. 1,548,149 451,139 168,478 899 , 632 
$ 3,812,020 1,322,244 480, 609 3,345, 857 
102|Plankstandsboardsincw.ciseee eerie eee Mf 2,180,697 3,010,022 3,435,510 8,328,563 
160,420,017} 290,846,700} 312,198,092} 295,948, 736 
11S | PPimib ers uate eeewecacre cose eseennckrceease ee ereenere M ft. Sy A 3,330 3,868 11,095 
$ 623 , 052 274,390 424,919 1,256,318 
IPAs) db beled (hes Su berer vats tag eon ome atin squares 2,151,906 2,923, 892 2,588, 360 2,112,826 
$ 16,802,733} 32,400,879} 27,482,820} 20,002,127 
13: Pulpwood swe ere Meee eee $ 31,316,592] 34,767,878) 68,102,942} 64,819,755 
14a Spoolwood eect oe ae eee M ft. 14, 733 17,640 12,017 16,999 
$ 1,805,071 2,132,878 1,604,071 2,748, 213 
$50 | Wood=pulp: emer eee eae oer cwt 30,974,122) 36,922,864) 44,866,161) 38,811,599 
$ 170, 675,310} 208,555,549} 365,132, 884) 291,863,498 
16 |Pulp board, wall board and paper board.... cwt. 1,832, 859 1,640,549} 2,281,317) 1,837,327 
$ 8,978, 691 7,955,430} 14,062,016) 11,252,536 
Ps Boolspapersshae eles. sco ia ee cwt. 269, 292 845, 223 548, 769 575, 442 
$ 2,173,880} 2,755,746) 5,283,533) 5,348,040 
TSs|INEwsprintecteae. cee Pe Oe eee cwt 94,093,031) 98,761,380) 102,241,224] 106,548, 605 
$ 433,881,585) 485,746,314] 536,372,498) 591,790,209 
19s Wrapping papersanees cet cee ere ees cwt 269, 499 194, 605 333,011 278,707 
$ 2,326, 193 1,515,159 8,728,972 dyldidslo6 
20 | Newsprint, mutilated, or beater stock, and cwt. 666, 949 1,282,991 1,423,477 972,320 
WVASLE PAD CI bein 0 eee Rene ecient 1,525,429 3,529,075 6, 278, 987 2, 887 , 880 
21 |Other wood products and paper............. $ 37,056,092} 36,834,702) 53,216,365] 67,555,704 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ | 875,317,680)1,112,945,061|1,399,076,131/1,366,787,043 
V. Iron and Its Products 
ZILLEOUIONG irs eee tee eRe aes ices RES oe ton 2,550, 299 MPa AMI Bi, 7-45), TACIT 3, 846,998 
$ 14,117,171] 13,309,782} 18,596,137] 22,333,472 
23, |herro-alloy steiner. Meee oe ee ton 127,308 122,479 190, 454 159,095 
$ 19,182,460] 17,075,226) 31,347,284) 30,379,519 
24 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. ton 80, 661 364,988 262, 673 432,314 
$ 4,956,710} 21,330,625] 14,483,432) 25,031,837 
DOU SCLAP AbONIOMSbCE laces eRe ei einen ton 39,975 62,618 39, 804 87,788 
$ 1,009, 203 2,034, 221 1, 615, 678 4,187,183 
26. Castings and wOrcings eae eee eee eee cwt. 173,216 310,911 504, 868 483, 667 
$ 2,167,486 3,413,917 6,291,097 6,173,570 
oe oOume-maillsproductsmac seme sete re eee ae ton 142,441 59,363 45,739 1,282,158 
$ 15,547, 856 7,120,615} 11,805,614] 18,844,126 
28) | iibestpipes and uiittings, seeeia sited oe $ 5,384, 926 DOUG w aT 1,978,360 2,250, 818 
EAVES ees ERNE, Keates Ne eee te rei irs Ono MARR So $ 649, 812 845,611 764, 006} 752,936 
30) | Chainsh 2%, ees. OR |. aes eee os ee $ 159, 480 122, 821 298,991 217,017 
31 |Engines, boilers and parts.................- $ 31,393,884] 14,986, 267 9,844,185] 10,222,284 
32 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 92,527,276] - 87,811,385} 106,438,161) 105,408, 256 
So Hardware andacugleryeaece: see oneness $ 4,511,557 4,500,031 5,160,128 3,600, 951 
34 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 31,840,388} 25,644,253} 40,270,782) 47,377,520 
35 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 146, 653 128,586 1,007,879 203, 040 
36. LL OOI SEM AHS a eee Be css SIN ne at ee $ 1,589, 430 972,298) 1,255,073} 1,396,834 
Vehicles and Parts— 

See ieAutomo bilestirele hit os eee meee ae eee No. 12,147 10, 249 23, 308 38, 268 
- § 12,167,742 8,827,198] 24,872,620} 48,831,551 
38 | Automobiles, passenger.................+- No. 17,469 24,085 37,181 41,666 
$ 15,887,688] 19,364,912] 38,490,266) 43,634, 467 
39: RA utomobile partsvencnnrtscnettamuirem nenon $ 10,752,295) 12,036,038] 15,763,431) 18,548,647 
40 Vehicles, 2:0:peer on ae eet rae ee ee $ 23, 263, 970 5,213,115 3,136,382 4,059, 250 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts.............. $ 62,071,695) 45,441,263) 82,262,699) 115,073,915 
41 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 5,608,236} 4,355,460) 8,929,197) 13,492,761 
Totals, Iron and Its Products.......... $ | 292,864,223! 251,108,538! 342,298,703! 406,946,039 


pre 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE - 999 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
aa ie ee oO. 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
225,618 144, 257 572,153 223,730 596, 754 1, 421,958 1,708,304 1,700,383] 1 
310, 837 277,763 87,247 387,036] 1,400,281) - 1,623,122} 1,054,114 991,885) 2 
— — — — 3,631 5,990 138 1,238] 3 
1,261,821 794,716 271,621 584,364] 1,997,046) 2,880,314] 2,036,751] 2,586,628] 4 
580, 897 453,681 267,127 338, 736 927,379} 1,940,525} 1,924,194] 1,599,249 
28,891 4,315 5,527 1,602 2,448,710) 3,133,140) 3,090,668} 2,063,130] 5 
113, 249 58, 676 131,771 16,783 636,090} 3,391,448] 2,233,100] 1,533,563) 6 
147,041 200, 034 201,034 45,295] 5,167,529} 6,826,803} 9,577,955] 9,552,083} 7 
1,406,533) 1,138,726) 1,264,859) 1,013,187] 11,180,374] 18,342,986] 19,588,473 17,441,531 
10, 457 5, 245 4,932 12, 490 51,956 49,120 35, 030 32,380] 8 
869, 093 433,277 585,238}. 1,541,182] 2,648,049] 3,639,353! 3,815,306] 2,863,469 
1,203,361 27,987 61,345 757 , 359 59,247 38,477 25,415 8,273] 9 
2,907, 442 59, 480 168,520} 2,493,517 87, 695 54,335 35,754 10,519 
475, 220 275, 425 895, 238 850,460] 1,399,277) 3,022,169] 2,167,358] 2,251,166] 10 
37,400,400) 20,353,111) 78,964,272} 81,958,339] 100,146,138] 249,599,076] 196,780,626] 190,983,006 
2,048 693 1,001 ; 4,742 , 747 653 659] 11 
229, 860 78; 984 141, 464 826, 647 243, 845 114,172 49, 662 49, 239 
i 28,704 38, 050 18,997] 2,079,151; 2,842,467} 2,477,396] 2,056,913] 12 
> 235,316 457, 582 178,917] 16,214,456) 31,619,357] 26,231,355) 19,518,305 
712, 860 767,503) 3,229,904} 5,030,867] 30,592,706] 33,963,132) 59,330,714] 55,050,639] 13 
10, 438 12,875 7,085 12,596 2,969 “ 4,166 3,875 4,150} 14 
1,270,872] 1,581,248 931,012} 2,168,600 337, 607 461,570 464,942 533,216 
3,474,901] 2,358,402) 4,345,017) 4,213,695] 26,095,488] 33,888,883] 36,628,212) 31,779,570| 15 
19,337,925] 13,128,894) 37,770,627} 35,208,295] 141,612,317] 191,005,507] 276,760,578 225,082,376 
232,797 28, 689 285, 032 289,097|/ 1,295,621} 1,389,975) 1,623,995} 1,355,094] 16 
1,578,568 203,849) 2,406,975) 2,625,884] 5,602,918] 6,357,938] 8,633,986] 6,896,202 
52 — 154 513 164, 232 298, 451 430,739 452,976] 17 
841 — 1,826 2,692] 1,046,498] 2,162,123} 3,427,448] 3,599,627 
1,948, 408 381,903} 1,444,094) 2,620,101] 85,723,058} 94,498,732) 95,498,938! 97,019,236] 18 
8,850,012} 1,861,980} 7,488,187) 14,575,722] 391,305,728] 463,155,927) 496,852,197] 534,372,859 
18, 001 24,801 76,817 45,366 26, 643 43, 452 82,528 46,065] 19 
167,749 195, 362 864, 501 514, 116 127,528 289, 450 831, 600 381, 139 
9,914 —_ 68, 417 56, 418 656,792} 1,282,959} 1,333,531 915,625] 20 
40,154 vi 319, 388 179,491] 1,484,556] 3,528,977) 5,825,120) 2,707,834 
11,404,531} 1,787,604; 7,851,267) 17,741,178 18,390,541} 30,444,835] 35,542,151| 38,967,581] 21 
84,770,307) 40,686,608) 141,180,763) 165,045,447] 709,840, 582|1,016,395,752/1,114,581,439| 1,081,016,011 
779, 092 142, 589 775, 832 705, 004 1,771,207; 2,031,646; 2,184,708) 2,010,526) 22 
3,658, 101 707,013} 3,796,025} 3,680,527] 10,459,070) 12,329,032} 13,121,180] 11,395,824 
67,405 44,894 52, 057 78, 093 52, 72,935 132, 569 75,585) 23 
10,182,762} 5,236,921] 8,772,649] 16,814,031] 7,104,030] 11,073,470} 21,659,692] 12,520,008 
3,115 — 108,271 77,434 364, 476 262,215 323,591] 24 
389, 688 _ 134,160} 6,470,946] 4,543,034) 21,303,200} 14,267,405] 18,490,995 
_ — -- 48,517 39,975 62,618 39, 804 27,308] 25 
— — _— 2,419,844 1,009,203} 2,034,221] 1,615,678] 1,206,607 
— — 108 172, 065 309, 986 502, 644 479,694] 26 
B; — — 4,700} 2,189,951] 3,393,165] 6,223,703} 6,117,305 
1,135 147 1,158 125, 125 38, 747 27, 833 16,518 466,963] 27 
519, 047 81,799} 2,331,424) 3,867,298]  3,839,287| 2,836,621) 2,582,323] 3,845,851 
, 200 1,340 27,474 245,680 34,327 89, 870 579,210 446, 883] 28 
5,331 32, 468 32,658 17,187 246,970 647, 208 284, 287 391,409] 29 
7,223 29, 465 1,607 — 32,219 70,312 279,715 185,702] 30 
753, 148 662, 995 678, 150 301, 261 329, 804 646,035} 3,095,375) 1,659,246] 31 
4,074, 095 852,613 571,611 435,477 70,213,783) 70,660,697| 83,495,253] 83,724,597) 32 
1,350,219} 1,581,564; 1,523,514 893,914 W137 293, 164 676, 547 723,978] 33 
851, 387 536,751 987,173} 1,193,645) 5,798,165} 7,350,089] 12,445,398] 16,005,212/ 34 
om 46 —_— 30 5,302 31,994 77, 059 52,615] 35 
137,853 3,306 53,674 162, 678 245,396 175,909 263, 294 276,965] 36 
— — — — 3 — 4 126| 37 
_ — _ — 5,863 — 9,734 234,144 
24 124 228 214 4 10 9 41| 38 
36,998 180, 490 332, 603 311, 284 6,637 18,368 16,278 84,114 
39, 281 34, 487 26,791 183,531 925,218 854,276] 2,793,824] 4,323,215] 39 
721 3,789 7,169 15,934 930,111} 1,883,383] 1,751,478) 2,356,126] 40 
77,000 218,766 366, 563 510,749] 1,867,829) 2,756,027] 4,571,314] 6,997,599 
99, 283 154, 458 637,213 932, 997] 449 , 669 754,436] 3,950,345) 8,660,622) 41 
22,106,337! 10,099,505; 19,913,895! 37,950,964! 108,735,176] 136,445,450! 169,187,778| 172,701,418 


1000 - FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals 
1 |Aluminum and manufactures of............. $ 93,997,544! 106,867,384) 124,779,435] 162,337,931 
2 |Brass and manufactures of...............06- $ 4,279,330| 8,361,514) 5,660,419] 22,872,165 
3 |Copper and manufactures of................. $ 86,623,361} 87,587,076} 87,188,071] 119,490,527 
4 |Lead and manufactures of.................. $ 42,187,036} 38,198,933] 45,392,480] 49,742,671 
db  FINTCKOLE os cae eat adesd «taper aoe oa cee cewt. 2,542,835] 2,433,023) 2,628,656} 2,840,445 
92,323,686] 105,299,743] 186,689,457} 150,981,762 
6 |Precious metals and manufactures of (except 
GOLA), Os ee eae aes. «ee ie ews Se 27,917,946] 38,567,611] 48,523,961] 47,377,657 
7 |Zinc and manufactures of.....:.....csec0e0 $ 55,861,872} 58,893,117) 84,450,009} 96,703,447 
8 |Clocks and watches and parts.............. $ 723,709 352,877; 1,064,249} 1,184,108 
9 |Electrical apparatus, 1.0.p.........ccecesec $ 12,298,101; 11,088,618} 17,729,307] 33,891,933 
10 |Printing materials........... HON, SOS. FR 51,848 33,975 39,279 . 
11 |Other non-ferrous metals, including ‘‘ Alloys, 
RODE Ss COE BIRD...) SHOR ROR Reon RE 10,348,177} 12,011,458) 18,353,526) 22,082,589 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metals............ $ | 426,607,610) 457,262,306) 569,870,193) 706,732,321 
VIE. Non-metallic Minerals 
12 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 87, 298,349] 63,474,897) 81,830,822] 87,774,683 
13 |Clay and manufactures of...............000. $ 1,729,272} 2,201,272) 2,537,880) 2,482,784 
Coal and Its Products— : 
14. | BCoalLe OF ee Fee ee AR ER OE ee ton 432,043 394, 961 435 , 083 388, 960 
$ 3,563,892} 3,198,040] 3,495,664} 3,203,522 
IST SCoke, 2. ae ae wns sna dates os nc ton 294,753 413,343 219,340 359, 456 
$ 4,733,745} 6,321,205] 3,962,267) 5,937,349 
16 | Creosote and coal-tar oils, n.o.p........... gal. 4,169,318} 3,145,898) 2,369,760} 4,605,408 
1,049,701 778, 182 858,933} 1,327,279 
49) | >Other coal products: «.... 64.262. devevtae.8 $ 1,328 1,363 71, 883 80,412 
Totals, Coal and Its Products.......... $ 9,348,666] 10,298,790} 8,388,747} 10,548,562 
18 |Glass and manufactures of.............0.40. $ 821,373 932, 269 970,031 521, 837 
19 | Graphite, crude or refined................-. cwt. 33,010 60, 870 23,032 33,716 
$ 166, 224 313, 457 156,536 191,563 
20 |Mica and manufactures of....,........-c0--- $ 63,592 166, 641 484,768 156, 859 
21 |Petroleum and products..............e000.- $ 2,588, 255 299,173 2,038, 384 8,893,192 
22 |Stoneand itssproducte: .. vee aemee nee $ 17,251,922) 21,612,350) 29,097,164} 24,201,111 
28 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 4,442,556! 4,355,911} 6,025,114] 8,703,176 
Totals, Non-metallic Minerals........ $ 73,710,209} 103,654,760) 131,529,446) 143,473, 767 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
PE Acide is. 8: eee Lee Oa te Coes cwt. 651,078} 1,347,042} 1,871,420} 1,033,192 
; $ 2,738,609} 38,523,635) 5,823,003} 2,999,424 
Pee aioobols, industrials... sR ess coen.t $ 337,059 119,126 31,341 88, 433 
26 | Cellulose productaiss.t) etic ee oe 84, 587 183,232} 1,487,804 513, 848 
2% |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
PATAUONS . aioe: eee ek. sas Ces dee» oh 3,885,464) 4,297,654; 6,036,553} 5,087,949 
28s Explosives... 2008 Ue <a De < soc vee $ 13,378 769, 125 1,249,183 -- 
a9: Mertilizers;,. eee. eet « oclae ee o cwt.} 14,113,469} 14,831,896] 12,452,669} 14,914,870 
39,385,031} 38,873,834! 35,733,727] 42,292,804 
30 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. 3,604,058} 4,025,051 7,998,501] 38,773,183 
31 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations $ 103, 823 76, 499 115,196 123, 268 
Be ORD ESE. 6.:.neee eee on. « ee ee ea lb. 1,802,059 168,566 219, 421 245,915 
$ 27, 962 19,558 44,745 39, 203 
$3 |Inorganic chemicals, 7.0.p.........ceceecece $ 7,171,321] 7,726,038] 13,862,104] - 12,394,055 
34 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 13,046,645] 40,911,730) 59,357,572] 57,253,097 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 20,697,937) 100,525,482] 131,689,729] 124,565,264 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
35 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.0.p....... $ 576,996 469 , 087 611,361 555,597 
6; | Eecushes...... «nits Gis + es. » aut deeds oe cease $ 275,270 219, 280 231,870 216, 663 
3s, | Containers noupsccco nbc oe ele $ 2,072,749 1,873,876] 3,188,209} 4,688,446 
38 | Household and personal equipment, n.o.p... $ 3,966,492} 2,717,691} 4,531,937} 3,016,805 
39 | Mineral and aerated waters...........-.ses6 $ 4,625 20,745 8,081 300 
405) Musical instruments)... ten. ones ceese. $ 377,587 373,526 697,672 565, 894 
41 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 3,209,690} 2,645,730} 5,520,440) 5,569,151 
42 |Ships and vessels and materials for ships.... $ 42,458,261} 22,847,268} 8,773,962} 11,629,593 
43 | Vehicles (except iron)...........ccceeceeeees 25,384,837} 4,846,058! 7,928,199] 37,783,410 
44 TWOPES: OF BIS dveaancccveievehucteee-wree manera $ 46,043 38, 963 66, 149 54,033 
45 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 38,745,078} 24,591,869} 29,336,750] 39,361,597 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities... $ | 117,117,628} 60,644,093] 60,894,630 103, 441,489 


Grand Totals, Exports................ 


‘in —_—- . 


as 


prea: 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


1001 


the United Kingdom and the United States, 1949-52—concluded 
EEE 


United Kingdom 


1949 


———————— eee — — — nn — ns a | | NS 


48,731, 490 
98, 050 
32,274, 543 
14, 458, 125 
565, 309 
20,545,673 


12, 280, 400 
15, 403, 634 
16,611 
229, 800 
434 


3,653, 473 


1950 


39, 224, 584 
263,662 
29, 275,343 
2,157,474 
432, 887 
18, 997,379 


11, 841, 426 
12, 537,326 
24,515 
32,770 
8,051 


3,038, 148 


1951 


57,230,082] 90,555,027 


945, 878 
28,588, 864 
12, 246, 268 

626, 842 
32,323, 665 


15, 488, 835 
27, 830, 564 
51, 587 
195,013 
3,368 


6,730, 651 


1952 


1949 


21,632,877 
598, 854 
37,347,965 
20,974, 490 
1,730,508 
62,693, 150 


15,201, 213 
35, 187,175 
18,720 

1, 210, 362 

48,797 


1,978,217 


United States 


1950 


49, 532,763 
2,285, 647 
41,940,025 
30,699, 705 
1,770, 850 
76,184,024 


20,946,111 
39, 039, 988 
15,228 
2,683, 428 
22,984 


3, 693, 283 


1951 


40,976, 605 
2,183, 592 
31,116,178 
24,012,520 
1,767,873 
92, 415,560 


31,965, 425 
45, 586, 330 
125, 669 
3,497, 388 
34,358 


6, 095, 036 


1952 


44,720, 237 
12,039,921 
56, 468, 840 
35,792,727 

1,905, 837 
99, 849, 500 


29, 433, 560 
52, 052, 257 
242,733 
8,633,971 
61, 063 


10,355, 551 


Ne nnn nn es | ee ferns fr eens f eee sepa ee 


196,891,820} 267,043,186 


OOO || | | 


147,892,233 
2,765,524 
233 


~ 4,292 
190, 448 


117, 400, 678 


4,761,368 


~ 8,883 
397, 550 


181, 634,775 


6,371,968 
2,700 
11,297 
108, 451 


11,315 
449, 329 


28, 220,201 
380, 681 


319,360 
2,507, 402 
290,399 
4,542, 429 
4,168, 818 
1, 049, 441 
200 


44,571,911 
526, 850 


347, 849 
2,722,308 
- 395, 665 
5,535, 752 
3,145, 493 

777,919 

1,232 


278, 008, 661 


54, 800, 442 
1,003, 595 


292, 497 
2,158, 906 
197, 661 
3,120,931 
2,369, 760 
858, 933 
71,638 


349, 650,360 


54, 182, 008 
1,120, 988 


276, 225 
2,024, 528 
339, 023 
5,117,173 
4,605, 408 
1,327,279 
80, 412 


————— ee OO OO | — | | ON 


190, 448 


397, 550 


557, 780 


8,099, 472 


9,037,211 


6,210, 408 


8,549,392 


—_—_—_——_—(_ee———— eee SO OO |  |J __ 


1,450 


“4,777 
3,006, 018 
1,602, 293 


42 


193 
3,504, 469 
863,214 


383 


907, 267 
4, 428, 128 
804, 332 


49,950 
32, 607 
162, 655 
61,913 
976,575 
12, 807,392 
1, 489, 932 


320, 898 
60, 637 
311, 508 
165,592 
73,519 
16,714,275 
2,261,190 


270, 444 
22,966 
155, 769 
435,041 
851,357 
23, 263, 608 
2,935, 012 


183, 833 
33, 695 
191,344 
128, 151 
8, 490,970 
19,384, 793 
4, 408, 883 


————— ee OO | | — 


7,570, 743 


9,526,836 


13, 072,558 


52,248,771 


73,982,954 


89,925, 676 


96,640,362 


———————————— Oe | OO | OO | | | 


138, 573 
1,393, 207 
323, 655 


29, 483 


- 354,365 
4,356 


751,530 
2, 689, 923 


90,112 
890, 441 
14, 263 
7,443 


32,554 
329, 798 
942 


569, 075 
4,148,579 


106,194 
1,182,695 
6, 969 
43,951 


39, 082 
235, 295 


785,791 
7.735 


1,174, 420 
6, 894, 513 


480, 459 


245, 846 
2,180 
8,741,503 
23,416, 056 


4,024,797 


1,234, 094 
2,378, 180 


70, 953 


48, 896 


209, 523 
304, 643 
10,943, 891 
28,595, 218 
2,813,316 


1,715,990 
4,032, 478 
18,016 
213, 430 


220, 134 
36, 856 
10,724, 633 
30, 800, 905 
3, 737, 026 
10,013 
7,350 
1,318 
8,336, 226 
19, 846, 714 


988, 903 
2,430, 693 
74,770 
60, 162 


572,375 


13,041,573 
37, 468, 621 


6,994, 331 
25, 468, 677 


—————— Oe OO | | | || 


5,546, 469 


5,993,095 


10,370,451 


33,308, 815 


58, 498,824 


67,253, 116 


75,107,037 


———————— Oe OO OO |__| | 


72,676 
87,984 
155,415 


341, 422 

14,124 

18, 683, 188 
1,8 


, 868 
2,904,765 


85, 290 
109, 894 


306,501 
30,986 
206,041 


11 
2,026,797 


117,146 
46 

100, 101 
229, 465 
619, 982 
3,565 
161,670 
1,346,941 


205, 927 


189, 322 
14, 225 
464, 008 
152,801 
1,544 
283, 183 
697, 464 
485, 738 
2,527,437 
38, 523 
15, 154, 449 


192,611 

10,701 
463,304 
pete 


19, 805,506 


284, 417 


975, 273 
34, 071, 288 
47, 068 
26, 123, 280 


—————————— | | |S | | 


22,261,442 


2,923,154 


2,578, 916 


19, 999, 236 


20, 008, 694 


30,159, 195 


65,125,392 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ eo OO soo | |] Ls NN 


704,955,726! 469,910,011! 631,460,954! 745,845, 393!1,503,458,711|2,020,987,630'2,297,674,594 2,306,954,938 
eaten dictaluabe hd i tie ea Aaa dha la lea a Sa a lata techn 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 


by Origin and by Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary form, details with significant meaning in 
the complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between geo- 


graphical areas and countries, 


15.—Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading Country, 1951 and 1952 


Country 


Partly 
Manu- 


Materials fachared 


factured 


Manu- 
factured 


ld Ce | | ja, 


$000 
North America 
United: States... ses ct. «0 ee eee oe 556, 776 
Totals, North America!.............. 556,981 
Central America and Antilles 
Barbados sac saci Sort tenet cic lerhs eats See _ 
JRINGICA Se Ss | Oe ee Cos ae ees 947 
‘Rrintdagvand: Lopagorss..: eee eee 6,380 
Costas ica vas. see ot Ss ee ee 8,785 
UDate cee een a eee tte ne 2,264 
Dominicans Republic... eee. 550 
EVONGUPASH sc chen ions oc ee ee 4,014 
MOGXICO.-INS 00s ERO ee eRe 15,108 
Netherlands Antilles +5... ....<<<c¢ <est< ox 131 
ANAM Srna SOTA ic occa Me 3,310 
Totals, Central America and Antilles! 51, 416 
South America 
British Guiana seen eee eee eee 9, 420 
Argentinas. &. . os20% asin as Coes OR 2,108 
Bra Zale ethovs oc cei ee ote os ABA I ob 34, 481 
CWolumbiar . ncceeiee teks eee 13, 023 
OL Uae cae naailey seesagtbe estes tome Teak coe hates 5,455 
Wenezuelavdt. ca scar ake eee eee 126, 229 
Totals, South Americal.............. 199, 007 
Northwestern Europe 
United Kingdomass.s. .2. cs eid ates. 13,993 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 567 
KrancGs crac tec cee paths ees Nk ee 1,160 
Germany, Federal Republic of.......... 211 
Netherlandsiel hess haw ae cee ee 2,814 
OFWEV pork ae ee ee 86 
Sweden. .:..°4.8.cnee eee eee 310 
Switzerland... 24% aayocce as ee eee we 90 
Totals, Northwestern Europe!...... 20,796 
Southern Europe 
Thal yarer, scene oicnctaanks Sao oe ais ee omens 1,117 
Spal ette...0 3 corte terteiys tic ome eco 441 
Totals, Southern Europe!........... 1,801 
Eastern Europe....................... 1,177 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


$000 


114,517 


10, 254 
14,590 
8,159 


1,868 
13 


40,001 


71,393 


699 
1, 454 


25358 


36 


$7000 


2,141, 634 


hy 
10, 488 


28,325 


343, 022 


35, 102 
22,012 
29,567 
10, 257 
2,148 
11,389 
16,281 


475,725 


12,401 
5,219 


19,784 
5,857 


1952 
Partly 
Raw 
i Manu- 
Materials fected 
$000 $000 
483,726} 111,705 
483,751} 111,726 
_ 6,542 
394 7,366 
5, 434 3, 709 
8,736 — 
2,607 11,659 
950 4,982 
4,638 5 
22,040 274 
211 — 
4,123 — 
54,616 35,136 
9,718 sees 
991 391 
oUnaon 479 
17,993 -- 
7,692 3 
127,798 1 
204, 924 14,125 
11,378 33, 880 
677 2,431 
831 387 
246 199 
2,995 1,730 
23 1,997 
248 179} - 
30 16 
17,294 40,874 
866 869 
596 1,269 
1,579 2,490 
2,463 11 


$000 


2,381,531 


18,021 


314, 499 


10,000 
2,396 


14,258 


5,079 
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15.—_Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading Country, 
1951 and 1952—concluded 


Country 


factured 


Manu- 
factured 


Materials 


factured 


Manu- 
factured 


$7000 


ral 


$7000 


$000 


7,558 
15, 234 


25,584 


2,714 
4,415 
19,342 


2,014 
785 


33,409 


$000 


45 


$000 


Raw 
Materials 
$’000 
Middle East 
ACRES Ao oo ae oe 22,651 
HES ANOM ANG OV LIA: cites cass geceee ae Ce 16, 335 
Totals, Middle East)................. 40,517 
Other Asia 
CEG FOR oct ee oe eo 6,025 
CTC TEs rye oa pees ele over en OR ea 5,107 
Malaya and Singapore...............00. 48, 448 
VEST OER pte Geis 7, Bir. Se Se Cer ny 2,168 
HAMM PINES acakie nts Le ge ens Sere as Aplemuete eats 1, 886 
Totals, Other Asial.................. 72,156 
Other Africa : 
Pepatigh LOSSbHANTICA: cee oe mci vie ee cece 6,724 
Wmien Or SoublacAlTrica taste... oc ae cries ae» 2,291 
cols OGRE 1 Re re en 6, 960 
Totals, Other Africa!................ 20,055 
Oceania 

PATHS ET ALE omen ne totes Rie oles rela vorelsbeactoare 20,310 
FER Vee ict 5 LSPA Neo oI Sco ob ramet ss 1 
New Zealand enters crass ae ae ser wads 21,424 
Totals; Oceanial.. 2 0. 5.. io. eo ee 42,149 
Grand Wotals.... es we. cc coeeee s+ | 1,006, 053 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


25,345 
304, 037 


2,404, 766 


14,139 


856, 418 


12,958 


233,185 


2,940,864 


16.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of EDEL by Leading 
Country, 1951 and 1952 


Country Pees 
Materials 

$’000 

North America 
MURA LEC SLAGCSIN Gos wre oh eet seek lve 578, 812 
Totals, North America’.............. 580, 014 
Central America and Antilles 

UIC MRAM ee et tn cm eee 881 
Bmmrdad and “LODAGO, ... .s0sscke ns slower 1,093 
“CUNEO at AN 1,185 
ULES TOG MS ae ee a eet 383 
LOTS AT gc ait 2) Ae Se, A 70 
REEMA CICON eee ttn fe ote 695 


1951 


Partly 
Manu- 
factured 


$’000 


809, 049 


809, 248 


102, 086 


Manu- 


factured 


$7000 


909, 813 


912, 068 


9,175 
8, 499 


17,359 
23,932 
5, 741 
6,761 


Raw 
Materials 


$7000 


516,344 


517, 420 


1952 
Fully or 
Fartly | Chiefly 
aus Manu- 
factured Matured 
$000 $’000 
764,192) 1,026,419 
764,336) 1,028,031 
222 9,342 
313 9,068 
2,182 We Pallyl 
5,637 33,778 
41 11,244 
1,068 5,997 
11, 602 116,088 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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16.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading 
Country, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 1952 
Fully or Fully or 
Country i Raw ; P ay nieny of Raw ; are Pia 
aterials " anu- aterials anu- 
factured factured factured factured 
? ’ ? ’ ’ 0 ’ 
Seth America $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 : 
British Guiana scene aoe ee eee 534 79 4,695 484 95 6,00 
Argentinaty.\, wancceeh erate ce eee 139 OM 6,008 39 1,097 7,091 
SOE Val ait -teoetreetreee tas se Rosca ivatbra ie 1,651 150 1, 683 5,195 53 re T56 
Brazil Ss Pieces ce eee 6, 858 13, 220 33, 606 14,631) . -.8,981 57,755 
Chileno) beaporcenetn nana Aula eeeaoerr as ieee 6, 653 2,000 5, 021 3, 904 1,877 4,308 
Colombiak. sme oe celica Gri 2,114 1,506 8, 690 1,070 1,788 10,898 
P Orie a Miser ects erty tae ee 390 942 hy 10,359 926 5,120 
Wenezuelathie secs. ideee. Shan Pir 3 > AER 1,820 1,066 24,096 2,810 1, 488 31,385 
Totals, South Americal.............. 20, 687 28,135 96,324 40,017 16,850) 130,117 
Northwestern Europe 
United Kingdom......: Boyt co ee 244,337; 284,095) 103,028! 308,994) 345,514 91,337 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 73, 098 8, 834 12,530 83,517 5,380 15,479 
Denmark........ nesiheerorarareratal oem ate mean nede 8,478 625 1, 485 7,474 334 2,073 
PanGG eae Si eae ee eee 12, 864 19, 887 13, 788 18, 060 17,596 12, 608 J 
Germany, Federal Republic of.......... 18, 506 10,389 8,133 81,636 7,269 5,957 
Evel einicl x27 Geeers Faken ne) eee ie 13, 283 3, 826 3,812 14,010 5, 873 3,176 
Netherlands Ehe: weet. cone ee ee. 19,275 3,766 8,150 83,617 3,992 3,900 
OD WAV. craic sussceecareterete dias aisitvel boo eins ote 26,698 222 5,278 34, 055 262 4,685 
WOE Elie Cetrointanet denne nrtedttom eee ee 3,188 5, 027 3,910 3, 239 DOU 3,382 
Switzerland. &: . .. . AR eRs.<. eb 14, 303 3, 798 7,244 18,214 2,702 6,002 
Totals, Northwestern Europe’...... 429,375}  341,138| 164,205] 606,283) 395,410) 150,271 ; 
Southern Europe 
PRGAY 0s cae ee Bikacn vhs cs ite cee os eee 23,809} _ 7,576 17,379 32,512 5, 834 14, 298 : 
Totals, Southern Europe!........... 23,845 9,526 24,559 40,847 8,228 19,276 L 
Eastern Europe 3 
Yngoslaviag?. oot. 4. (Oe ade ae ee 933 — _ 1,805 21, 562 108 944 ; 
Totals, Eastern Europe!............. 1,953 123 4,435] 22,944 398 2,531 
Middle East ‘ 
GA. cok « atk Re ae eee 925 257 1,284 UDG: 231 1T, 860 . 
STAIN Ee ee cutee ete eo eR Ee 3,292 2,308 6, 216 5, 003 830 6,107 
iLepanon and Syriac... .csctesc ene 2,963 247 3, 826 3,385 231 6,318 F 
Totals, Middle East!................. 11,206 3,167 16,744 17,087 1,387 31,850 [ 
Other Asia ; j 
Indian eee sesivoghec tae iecaslicns iy crs ae tele 18,677 5, 028 12,031 38, 582 4,803 12,0388 “= 
Malaya and Singapore.................. 172 110) 10,518 196 147 6,724 @ 
Hone USotig enPhe So kakiceath 0 6 cae 593 1,691 9,749 609 842 8,131 2 
Pakistan oh ee atrer ited « wxuce saci Aas ou ee — 269 4,217 4,621 1, 862 9,533 4 
JApAD'S . fe. sR s+ os SR hobo ee 44,475 20, 203 8,298 84, 062 9,674 8, 868 i: 
Pilipino. scot AA wer a eee 48 761 14, 789 51 872 15,121 
Totals, Other Asia!.................. 64,027 28,192 71,765|| 128,308 18,431 77,457 : 
Other Africa oy 
Union: of South Agries «6/0. hoes ace 11,112 8, 486 83, 138 10,552 5, 648 31, 652 ; 
Totals, Other Africa!................ 16,217) 12,146 49,723 14,224 8,360 49,293 a 
Oceania . z 
Anstralia ts oo... clot cote a er eann me: 1, 260 16, 484 31,336 1,828 12,089 35,779 
New: Zealand 20500 5 eet in. os) Ge eee 19 2,927 18, 810 35 2,581 16,228 am 
HAWatl steciec.c dum. hs tee 530] 1,286, 4,602 367 803] 5,020 
Totals, Oceania!..................... 1,843 21,791 55,323 9202 16,198 57,601 y 
Grand Tatas)... ste eee 1,157, 431| 1,259,795! 1,497,235] 1,399,361! 1,241,201! 1,660,519 : 
1 Includes other countries not specified. A 


> 
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17.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1943-52 


Norz.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10, are given in the 1926 Year Book, p. 463; those for 
the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39, are given in the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available 
only for 1926 and subsequent years; those for 1926-42 are given in the 1948-49 edition, pp. 927-928. 


Rubber, 


Raw Cotton, | Hemp, 
ve Sugar for attire eto (including] Tobacco, | Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 


Refining Balata) Raw _jand Skins| (including| or Un- Raw 
Soap Crude and Linters) | dressed 
Latex 
tons gal cwt cwt lb, cwt cwt. cewt lb 
1943.... 412,699) 3,089,133 187,036 459,085] 1,323, 847 347,652] 1,509,916 _ —_ 
1944... 445,829) 1,902,400 306, 224 164,536) 1,380,157 230,597) 1,816,530 _ _— 
1945.... 418,838] 3,293, 622 244, 814 186,609} 1,581,290 121,689} 2,023,135 _ —_ 
1946.... 430,849] 2,661,722 82,555 800,523} 1,745, 604 95,687! 1,916,390 448 22,893 
1947.... 498,118) 1,862,044 49,321 774,559! 1,589,359 350,083} 2,039,139 _ 342, 850 
1948.... 613, 879 562,644 120,758 957,147] 1,617,341 325,669] 1,824,746 —_— 124, 504 
1949.... 622,278 516,730 593, 353 897,114] 1,577,395] 3,691,2321) 2,206,595 1,661 128,501 
850... 639,095} 2,106,880 842,854) 1,036,433] 1,321,546] 3,334,5341) 2,455,101 2,154 137, 664 
TBST, S. 546,276) 1,410,260 290,157) 1,075,486} 1,151,574] 2,715,160] 2,140,281 2,501)" 70,187 
1952....} 593,215) 1,339,850) 642,421] 789,594! 1,677,403] 2,138,1151| 1,799,866 4,838 40,053 
Noils, | Artificial : Rags eee 
: : Manila, A . Tin in |Petroleum, 
Wool, eg R Silk Sisal, aNd aste Tron Srey Blocks, Crude 
Raw ue DNADES, Istle PPE Ore SUXILG, Ingots for 
Tops, Yarns, Tarapic and Other : Cryolite ta AP ReGnin 
Wool etc. P1CO | Waste aot x & 
cwt. cwt. Ib. cwt. cwt. tons cwt. cwt. 000 gal. 
1943.... 795,033 80,884] 3,317,187 740, 955 944,393] 3,906, 425/60, 661, 690 26,311) 1,739,505 
1944....|. 281,475 62, 492/10, 161, 758 810,906} 1,098, 846] 3, 126, 649/26, 613,324 26,823) 1,996, 445 
1945.... 304, 923 72, 849/13, 954, 822 730,086] 1,125,341] 3,739, 867/18, 880, 295 71,950) 1,987,943 
1946.... 532,407 118,787) 7,874, 871 967,970] 1,767,857] 2,281, 677/25, 723, 852 84,020] 2,218,963 
1947.... 395,439 121, 067/21, 975, 689 937,017| 2,042,162] 3,944, 550/28, 002,714 88,723] 2,395,283 
1948.... 425,248 181,038}21, 107,587 792,391) 2,294,396] 4,300, 163/40, 306, 649 80,588] 2,643,758 
1949....| | 321,443 127, 971/22, 646, 972 440,487] 1,583,833] 2,517, 235/35, 887,446 82,332] 2,587,709 
1950.... 344, 383 168, 647/17, 424, 956 628,945] 2,020,442) 3,070,557/37, 312, 022 107,909) 2,752,700 
F951 S35 301,300 144, 560/27, 819, 536 923,737| 2,610,367] 3,831, 418/48, 170, 988 137,430) 2,914,911 
1952....} 245,422 79,071|19, 677,988) 905,353] 1,716,001] 4, 267, 658/49, 148, 729 88,466} 2,841,968 
1 Quantity given in number instead of by hundred-weight. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, 


goat, etc. 


18.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1951 and 1952 
1951 1952 
Origin United | United All United ume All 


Kingdom} States | Countries| Kingdom} States | Countries 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Farm Origin 


CANADIAN Farm PRopucts—! 


Field Crops— 
GTS ORE en a rr 742 80,551 89,561 848 84,118 94,242 
PApoly MMANMactured,.....<+..6esecee+ 2 O20 4,020 4 2,299 2,918 
| Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 19,363 25,030 54,172 19,095 31,748 57,900 
otaiss Held. Cropsy ca icdaciu Maes ae 0s 20,107 108, 838 147,753 19,947 118,165 155,060 
Animal Husbandry— 
PRANOINGTCVIAIS: toc cuss awsecce es 6,489 32, 886 90,008 2,694 13,950 34,179 
Partly, MAnturaActured ...., 00s o0ceeseces. 42,049 12,482 62, 222 13, 552 7,330 25,142 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 58, 150 19,073 ee 77 47,851 13,041 80, 802 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.............. 106, 688 64,441] 263,507 64,097 34,321] 140,123 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1007. 
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18.—_Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


1952 


United 
States 


$7000 


98, 068 
9,629 
44,790 


152, 486 


106, 937 
14, 827 
121, 830 


243,594 


7,123 
25 
6,357 


13,505 


114,060 
14, 852 
128, 187 


257,099 


All 


Countries 


$7000 


128, 422 
28,060 
138,701 


295,183 


241, 824 
81,512 
220, 644 


543, 980 


10,193 
34 
8, 859 


19,085 


252,017 
81,546 
229, 503 


563,065 


1951 and 1952—continued 
1951 
Origin United | United | All || United 
Kingdom | States |Countries || Kingdom 
Farm Origin—concluded pics era esr I 

All Canadian Farm Products— 

FR WoMALOrials sr 3 searctaaiae tact ete & daze 113, 488 179,568 3,542 

Patchy manuiacltured eee nee een 42,050 15,739 66, 243 13,556 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... eos 44,102 165, 449 66,946 
Toraus, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS..... 126,795 173,279} 411,260 84, 044 
Foreign Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 

Raw materials: veces dee oe ees 1,058 143,065 807,534 870 

Partly manuiaccured« +e ner etee 92 13,314 109,730 96 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 35, 645 108, 847 230,974 26, 874 
Lotals; Held: Cropsiveeeeeeenetsctee toe 36,795} 265,227) 648,237 27,841 
Animal Husbandry— 

Regma terialseye ron ee cs teens 895 5,580 7,114 pearl 

Partly manwiachiredases entre nme 1 10 11 3 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 897 4,807 8,351 490 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.............. 1,792 10,397 15,476 1,764 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Rawamaterialss pee: \ eens sper eer ee 1,953 148,646} 314,648 2,142 

Partlysmanutactured sess een sees 93 13,325} 109,741 99 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 36,542 11ssGos) 209 sa20 27,365 
Torats, FoREIGN Farm Propvucts....... 388,588} 275,624 663, 713 29, 606 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 

Rawsmaterials. ..nete wae ets 1,801 223,617| 397,094 1,719 

Partly manuiacturedaee ents eee 94 16,572 113,750 100 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 55,008} 183,876) 285,145 45,970 
MRotalseAllobieldt@ropsseeeee ee eee 56,902} 374,065) 795,990 47,788 
All Animal Husbandry— 

IRawemMaterialsstee eee ace 7,383 38, 467 97,122 3,965 

Parthvemaniiaeturedaes te ete cee 42,049 12,492 62, 233 13,555 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 59,048 23,880) 119,629 48,341 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry.......... 108, 480 74,839) 278,983 65, 861 
All Farm Products— 

Raw materials....................... 9,184) 262,083) 494,216 5,684 

Partly manufactured................ 42,143 29,064; 175,984 13,655 

Fully or chiefly manufactured...... 114,055}, 157,756) 404,774 94,311 
Totals, Farm Origin................... 165,382} 448,903) 1,074,974) 113,650 

Wildlife Origin ee 2 ae gs | ere er nes 
Raw materialsess. nt ee. eee eee 536 7,821 9, 254 378 
Rarthy manttactureds eater tome 268 1,076 1,368 52 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 381 702 1,141 328 
Totals, Wildlife Origin.............. We 1,185 9,599 11,763 738 
Marine Origin ee ee ee 
Maw matoraiscs. be eo wie ee. en /e 4 2,119 3,163 7 
iRartlyamanutactured as eee ae ene — = = = 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 266 3; (2 6,342 317 
Totals, Marine Origin.................. 270 5,891 9,504 324 
Forest Origin Musk. Fe i 

IA Wena ceria ices eeeer ere sere il 6,981 7,227 2 
Rartlysmanulactured saeeeeer iy mee ree 46 29,386 31, 287 42 
Fully or chiefly manufactured...,....... 4,325 90,782 101, 493 4,305 
Totals, Forest Origin.................. 4,371} 127,148) 140,007 4,349 


For footnote, see end of table. 


191,055 
17,126 
153,578 


361,759 


21,073 
7,355 
19,398 


47, 826 


212,127 
24,481 


172,977) 
409,585 


7,328 
1,110 
851 


9,289 


2,072 
3, 771 


5,843 


5, 256 
27,384 
93,765 


126, 405 


336, 066 
84, 430 
278,544 


699,040 


44,372 
25,176 
89, 660 


159, 208 


380, 438 
109, 606 
368, 204 


858, 248 


8,739 
1,217 
1, 205 


11,161 


2, 888 
6,314 


9,202 


5,339 
29,322 
103,794 


138, 455 
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18.—_Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1951 and 1952—concluded 
1951 1952 
Origin United | United All United | United All 


Kingdom| States | Countries|} Kingdom| States | Countries 


$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 


Mineral Origin 
RW IMA LETISIS. coin se oc sca oh seh icles vies 4,268} 277,716} 492,137 5,307} 256,857) 458,929 
ATELY: MANU ACHULE Sith sis 6 vee oss 20,952 40,116 79,371 19,558 49,753 82, 666 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 185,106) 1,518,880) 1,811, 664 173,756) 1,606,973) 1,880,115 
Totals, Mineral Origin................. 210,326) 1,836,712) 2,383,173) 198,622) 1,913,583] 2,421,710 
Mixed Origin 
TNA COPIALS ete ett cel ahr ties $5 _— 56 56 oa 85 85 
HEALEY TNADULACCULEC seis «.«, cc. ay. o0.0,6.0 008 561 14, 874 16,027 572 8,977 10,374 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 38,889} 369,743 449, 352 41,482; 503,195} 581,231 
Totals, Mixed Origin................... 39,450} 384,673) 465,435 42,054) 512,257) 591,690 
Recapitulation 
Raw materials.......................5. 13, ro 556,776) 1,006,053 11,378) 483,726) 856,418 
Partly manufactured.....: IDRIS, AOR 63,969} 114,517) 304,037 33,880} 111,705) 283,185 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 343, 022) 2,141,634) 2,774,766] 314,499) 2,381,531) 2,940,864 
Grand Totals.................... | 420,985! 2,812,927] 4,084,856)| 359,757] 2,976,962! 4,030,468 


1TIn this classification the expression ‘‘ Canadian Farm Products” refers to all commodities of which 
the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce, ‘Foreign Farm Products’’ covers materials 
a neiges oapie such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, 
sulk, ete. 


19. —Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1951 and 1952 
1951 1952 
Origin Hiicd i. hited) Al United: | Waitede ae? All 


Kingdom} States | Countries| Kingdom| States | Countries 


Farm Origin $'000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 


CANADIAN Farm PRopucts—! 
Field Crops— 


PRA WRITE CTAAIS i lod ee Ss hesctdgare vuahe!l 183, 289 176,752} 647,310) 214,750) 218,130) 947,226 

PAL YyAINaANiNACtUGEO | nec: c awe-cuesporerscotece se 87 4,269 8,661 387 3,168 8,225 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 46, 284 72,393} 205,085 41,207 72,852] 207,938 
Mota ise lirel (iC TODS. ce oG cis oie eae acs oes 229,659} 253,414) 861,056] 256,343) 294,150) 1,163,388 
Animal Husbandry— 

a wana terials acter ee.... alae. aoe 3,230 143 , 294 151,908 29, 838 21,066 57,152 

earthy Mania ctured oe vee oe pac coe 1, 256 6,314 10, 638 1,191 4,212 6, 683 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 10,333 14, 669 40,488 197 19,486 38, 166 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.............. 14,819 164,277; 203,034 31,226 44,763 102,002 
All Canadian Farm Products— 

UAVAIMALCTIAILS = Fi alot casccile ateyare ee 186,518 320,046 799,218 244, 588 239,196) 1,004,377 

Partly manufactured.........+..< ee. 1,344 10,583 19,299 1,578 7,379 14,908 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 56, 617 87,062} 245,572 41,404 92,338] 246,104 
Torats, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS..... 244,479 417,691] 1,064,090 287,569 338,913} 1,265,390 


ForrIGN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 


UU WARING FETIRIS Ss «chm at cress teeree oe _ 1,731 1,731 — 448 646 
iPartiyemanulactnred. «.. +c. ccseacsce os 202 2,911 3,368 — 1,779 1,869 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 2,381 15,510 48,768 639 15,535 34, 409 
Mittal ss PrelaGCrops sik aiiee.«.<. eked 2,583 20, 152 53, 867 639 17,762 36, 924 


Animal Husbandry— 
awe terialsa a BEI ce b. x. dels ae — — = 
Parthy-manuiactured.. ..c..020ce- oe oes — — — — — — 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... _ — 1 — 


Totals, Animal Husbandry.............. _— — 1 = 1 1 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1008. 
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19.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1951 and 1952—concluded 


1952 
Origin All United | United | All 
Countries|} Kingdom} States | Countries 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
Foreign Farm Propucts—concluded! 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw tnateriis ss saree et vot — 448 646 
Partly manufactured. ..........0.0226. 3,368 — 1,779 1, 869 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 48,769 639 15,537 34,410 
Tortats, FoREIGN FarM PrRopwcts....... 53, 868 639 17,764 36, 925 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
IS WAAL AIS a. sc ae ene. ee eee 649,041 214,750] 218,578] 947,872 
Partly manufactured.........4 0.5. 12,029 387 4,947 10,094 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 253, 853 41,845 88,388} 242,346 
Totals, All Field Crops................. 914,923) 256,982) 311,913] 1,200,312 
All Animal Husbandry— 
FRAWOMALONIAIS oe io acenwrse-cadienioa amen 151,908 29, 838 21,066 57,152 
Partly manufactured.................. 10, 638 1,191 4,211 6, 683 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 40,488 197 19, 487 38,168 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry.......... 203 , 035 31,226 44,764] 102,003 
All Farm Products— 
Raw materials....................... 800,949) 244,587) 239,644] 1,005,023 
Partly manufactured............... 22,5667 1,578 9,15 16,778 
Fully or chiefly manufactured...... 294,341 42,043} 107,875} 280,514 
Totals, Farm Origin................... 1,117,958] 288,208} 356,677] 1,302,315 
Wildlife Origin 
FLAW KDALECLIOS cco een intou ae eee 28,364 4,057 19,009 23, 602 
Partly manufactured). foc oil. .c as eee. 918 o 282 377 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 631 4 483 521 
Totals, Wildlife Origin REIS CRI Snes 29,912 4,061 19,775 24,500 
Marine Origin 
Rawimaterisiss sy wl ce as ce ae 68, 496 2 69,545 70,102 
Partly manufactured . 4... oss o0cecs one. 804 81 368 449 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 54, 082 989] 17,597 46,213 
Totals, Marine Origin................. 123, 382 1,072 87,510} 116,765 
Forest Origin 
Rawwrima teria le errr an wp rere wiene 82,706 20,134 68,098 95,280 
Partly manufactured...........2........ 703,049 123,848} 435,234) 614,669 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 613,411 21,095} 577,722} 656,928 
Totals, Forest Origin.................. 1,399,167] 165,071] 1,081,054] 1,366,877 
Mineral Origin 
Rea Materials... scm <coccdsaeteosoke: 43,953 98,237} 176,915 40,214} 120,048] 205,353 
Partly manufactured..)...5. 0.0600... 159,998} 301,886} 531,836] 220,012} 318,801 608, 537 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 13,546 161, 251 379, 456 16,379} 204,838) 482,367 
Totals, Mineral Origin................. @17,496) 561,374) 1,088,207] 276,604 643,687) 1,296,257 
Mixed Origin 
RAW IAterals! tes nteee wink kk as md meen — — — 
Partly manufactured............4....... 1 474 521 — 349] - 391 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 10,273 76,711 155,314 10,829) 117,904) 193,975 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................. 10,274 77,185} 155,835 10,829; 118,253] 194,366 
Recapitulation 
Raw materials......................... 244,338} 578,812! 1,157,431]| 308,994 516,344] 1,399,361 
Partly manufactured.................. @84,095; 809,049) 1,259,795] 345,514 764,192) 1,241,201 
Fully or chiefly manufactured....... 103,028} 909,813) 1,497,235 91,337) 1,026,419) 1,660,519. 


I aaa) | a a a fe | 


631,461| 2,297,675| 3,914,460 745,845! 2,306,955 4,301, 081. 


1In this classification the expression “Canadian Farm Products’’ refers to commodities actually 
produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. ‘Foreign Farm Products” covers materials or com- 
eS such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, 
silk, etc. 


IMPORTS ACCORDING TO PURPOSE 1009 


20.—Imports according to Purpose, by Group, 1951 and 1952 


1952 


Group and Purpose 


All 

Countries 
$’000 
Producers’ Materials 
Farm MarterisAts 
LE Sag 14 ah ng a ee ae 14, 638 
OSE EEE Ohi 0. | Sang os ae ee 10,778 
Cae As, SEI ON eS Ok avs SEERA ES 4,579 
pees MI ET ee ES Ph 9,779 
- Torats, Farm MarTeruats............... 39,775 
MANUFACTURERS’ MaTERIALS 

Foodstuffs and beverages............... 10,397 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............. 2,798 
Textiles, clothing, cordage.............. 283, 241 
Fur and leather goods................... 37,706 

Oe TEs fea at es 2 2a ee ee = 
Rubber industries. ....5.0. 2. cccccdeeces 32,235 
Other manufactures... .:....'...s..c0c00. 494,608) 785,306 
Torats, MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS.... 767,640 694,775) 1,151,683 
BumpI1Nne AND ConsTRUCTION MATERIALS. 101, 753 112, 719 148,383 
OTHER PRODUCERS’ MATERIALS.......... 1,733 1, 823 1, 887 
Totals, Producers’ Materials........... 914,876 844,056] 1,341,728 

Producers’ Equipment 
LL See 4) ae a ae eras 202, 673 
Commerce and industry................ 612,388 
Totals, Producers’ Equipment........ 815,061 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants 

Mea ete ee. els 267,102 
Mlsebricltye sr eoe ee hee sks oP ores es. 156 102 
a TE) [eth an | ae Sao ee ae 11,370 10,570 
MORAN SM OL OOG. oy 6 ceaiease cWikcces. « 284, 763 277, ¢¢o 


_— | | | | 


ED iOS Rd | | sees eimai | «1 008 4 ain 1 oe oe 294,795 
i 9 3 
Water 


Totals, Transport..................... 473, 402 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material................00. 5, 143 
MepEsiNGrn its: Po a ores ote eevee ae 25,384 
2 Se d= ee a ee Pee A 7,236 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials............ 37, 763 
Consumer Goods 
7 Sl es a OSI a | ie Seana aa a oo 282,676 
ON ee SF eee uhol dd bce eee’ 102, 460 
Smokers’ supplies..............seceneese 3,331 
Clothing...... Sct OE ee 73,597 
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20.—_Imports according to Purpose, by Group, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 1952 


Group and Purpose United } United | All United | United ] All 
Kingdom | States {Countries ||Kingdom| States |Countries 


$7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 


Consumer Goods—concluded 


Elousenoldivood saree eee nee 83,352 96,122 142,041 25, 303 122, 464 159, 188 
Jewellery, time pieces, etc............... 1,922 9,337 23, 282 1,820 8,715 22,931 
Books, educational supplies, ete......... By ays 39,781 46,054 3,345 44,020 50,083 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 3, 845 19, 065 26, 208 4,227 23,691 31,546 
Medical:supplies,eteisitcmac ones tacecse 2,247 36, 184 41,843 2,719 31,004 36, 617 
OTe re ere ee re ee ee ee ae 1,490 4,398 6, 837 1,300) 5,028 7,405 
Totals, Consumer Goods.............. 83,336) 374,082) 752,444 74,774; 429,261) 769,835 
Totals, Munitions and War Stores... . 4,606 12,517 17,827 4,806 26,721 31,949 
Totals, Live Animals for Food......... — 20 25 — 890 891 
Totals, Unclassified................... 19,080) 215,798) 252,504 22,293| 241,449) 282,065 

Grand Totals.................... 420,985) 2,812,927) 4,084,856), 359,757) 2,976,962) 4,030,468 


21.—Exports according to Purpose, by Group, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 


Group and Purpose United | United | All || United | United | All 
Kingdom | States |Countries|| Kingdom] States |Countries 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Producers’ Materials 


Farm MateERIALs 


HOG Cree Set aek OOM cu yap tices Meares 8,914 100, 633 162, 796 2,688 136,672} 271,729 
Mertslizers it eyes eee ee ec ns 143 31,706 36, 783 — 38, 406 43,231 
DEES Pe eae Meee ok ei ae eee 320 14, 737 16, 888 15} 13, 720 17,107 
Otherto ce Seen. ee —_ 5, 713 6,139 — 3,921 4,139 
Torats, FaRM MATERIALS............... 9,378 152,790 222,606 2,704 192,720 336, 205 


MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 


Foodstuffs and beverages..............- 159,179 65,074) 441,106 189,575 TERE SAS BY 
‘Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............. 13,491 20 16, 439 18,601 10 22,238 
Textile, clothing; cordage........aiec. 700 6, 427 18,215 883 4,383 11,038 
Hurand) leathericoodsime co.) ). doses 9,922 36, 983 50, 224 5,474 26, 206 33,936 
Saandll ls  Meen, ees crs eee cohen 727 3, 865 5,132) 2,368 2,913 6,052 
Rubberindustrieseeses ees cee _ 751 757 — 278 281 
Other manufactures. eee... eee 265,922) 1,288,257] 1,796,814] 330,955) 1,313,248] 1,898,416 
Totats, MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS.... 449,942) 1,396,378] 2,328,687) 547,856} 1,419,609] 2,593,299 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. 83,547) 238,388] 362,298 99,122} 219,107) 350,764 
OrHER Propucers’ MATERIALS.......... — “1,019 2,030 — 1,737 2,030 
Totals, Producers’ Materials........... 542,867) 1,783,575) 2,915,620] 649,683) 1,833,173] 3,282,298 


Producers’ Equipment 


APIN aac o Ries te dt mn Ong See tee oe 596 109, 154 133, 956 473 91,621 114, 842 
Commerce and industry................ 6,795 40, 300 98,012 9,366 49,141 128, 261 


Totals, Producers’ Equipment........ 7,991); 149,454 i 231, 968 9,839) 140,761) 248,103 


VALUE, PRICE AND VOLUME OF FOREIGN TRADE 1011 


21.—Exports according to Purpose, by Group, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


1951 1952 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 


Kingdom| States |Countries||Kingdom| States {Countries 


$7000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 


TEER Je coral geeks noe ee nn 1,329 8,767 13, 483 1,023 14, 388 18, 842 
BUIPCETIGIL UE bette iota. cal. da lee —_ 7,938 7,938 —_— 9,174 9,176 
NU TAC ATG er ete Fee ore ce <n etd ac thee 1 14 197 — 8 203 
Totals Wuel, CLC. o5.<. cose ere aac eais 1,330 16,718 21,618 1,023 23,571 28,221 
Transport 
EN OM CL epatterh «teat Nok artes Seracer tats ave Speke Lene 369 4,785 98, 569 501 8,009 124, 969 
EMAL aan ements Porte cn at cece Te 1 504 4,345 1 706 6,199 
Vater. teeta a. Sette She ee VSS shes os _ 628 8, 638 _ 905 11,506 
PNInCEALL eres Rete Aeeninne s a ie eas: 162 5,814 7,524 829 83, 948 37,503 
Totals, Transport..................... 532 11,731) 119,076 1,330 43,564) 180,178 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


(CONUAINGr Ae ine foe cr 6 cy 1 atic sao ore 1,247 5,614 Ae 762 5,944 14, 689 
Othertprmere ca ee ene te ees, — i S237 — 7 196 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials............ 1,247 5,621 14, 408 762 5,951 14,885 


JE OOVGIES 5 Sn el it i A a 64,534, 173,215) 358,145 71,220} 126,009} 329,404 
IBEVEEAP OSM are ee tee fart Naren cite 640 46,514 56, 929 782 46, 484 57,079 
PMMOKENS CSUDDICSiacc dese ie eens bale veloc, — 24 181 56 24 373 
CHEN HOWNGVe deal Ny ets A ene ees eR ee nee ae 2,090 5, 037 9,636 526 4,207 6, 496 
FLOnsenoldseo0dse- tae eee. 467 3,048 12,681 128 3, 286 9,424 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc............... 765) 158 1,216 56 270 1,318 
Books, educational supplies, etc......... 244 Ba Py) 9,456 209 4,142 10,505 
Recreational equipment, etc............ 733 6, 483 10,161 608 yay 10,645 
Medical’supplies? ete). /oo... 0 naetk ces 403 1,180 7,470 129 1,873 6, 664 
COLE aay, © eh SISis 6d SRN RE 2k eine er 18 134 924 9 365 784 
Totals, Consumer Goods.............. 69,203) 239,118) 466,800 73,723| 193,877; 482,692 
Totals, Munitions and War Stores.... 230 347 3,189 1 8,434 15,765 
Totals, Live Animals for Food......... _ 45,626 45,773 — 25209 2,814 
Totals, Unclassified................... 8,656 45, 484 96,009 9,485 54,915} 101,125 

Grand Totals. ....osccscses-cc econ 631,461) 2,297,675} 3,914,460) 745,845] 2,306,955) 4,301,081 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume of Foreign 
Trade 


Since the end of World War II, the value of Canada’s exports and imports has 
increased steadily. At the same time, the level of prices at which exports are sold 
and imports purchased has risen consistently. Changes in the value of exports 
and imports are the joint product of changes in the volume of goods traded and 
the prices at which transactions are conducted. To obtain a clear picture of the 
fluctuations in the merchandise trade of Canada it is desirable to isolate the con- 
tributions made to these fluctuations by the price and volume factors. 

Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to give this 
information. ‘These indexes are based chiefly on average prices calculated from 
the trade statistics (supplemented in some cases by wholesale and other price 
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information) and combined according to the relative importance of the commodities 
in the trade of 1948. By dividing these price indexes into the trade values, the effects 
of price change can be removed from the values; or, by dividing the price index 
into an index of values, an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of 
trade from year to year. Table 22 gives the declared value of trade (adjusted for 
pricing purposes), the index of values based on 1948, the price index used to deflate 
the value index, and the resulting volume index. 

The grouping of commodities used in this calculation differs slightly from that 
of the trade statistics, changes being necessary to simplify the pricing problem. 
The chief difference is that the two trade statistics groups “agricultural and vegetable 


products” and “animals and animal products” have been combined as “agricultural — 


and animal products’. Rubber and rubber products have been transferred from 
this group to the ‘‘miscellaneous”’ group, and a few other transfers have been made 
to improve the component material classification. The totals differ from those 
usually published by the exclusion of certain imports that are for the use of the 
United Kingdom Government or the governments of NATO countries. 


Movements in price, value and volume have not always been the same. Export 
prices increased steadily from the end of the War until late in 1951, although the 
volume of exports fell off in 1949 and 1950. In 1952, export prices declined but 
the volume of goods shipped increased substantially. Import prices also rose steadily 
until 1951, but their decline in 1952 was sharper than in the case of exports. The 
volume of imports has also increased considerably since the War, the only halt 
in its growth coming in the period when the emergency exchange conservation 
controls were in force. 


2%.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 


by Commodity Group, 1949-52 


Commodity Group! 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


DECLARED VALUES 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 - 
Imports for Consumption— 

Agricultural and animal products................... 422,469 522,763 583, 674 522,597 
Pabres "and Vexules ogc tess Cee ea ee 333, 032 364, 509 483 , 520 359, 440 
Wood products:and paper s....cnkc3. Ge ch anna odes 82, 461 95, 859 132, 383 129,411 
lron“and steel and products... ...0s...6ss0ce hese eae 889, 398 977, 582 1,328,055 1, 402, 232 
Non-ferrous metals and products................000- 177, 861 219,730 297,353 304, 218 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............- 531, 449 608, 445 681, 356 638, 754 
Cheniieals and fertilizers....4. 14. .s ss cease es ee. 134, 540 6a tz 194,992 190, 843 
Miscellaneous 2) is6 20.cceaeenes scan fee 188, 061 222,819 375, 749 ~ 464, 059 
Totals, Adjusted Imports?.............0..seccsecece 2,759,271 | 3,173,224 | 4,077,083 4,011,555 
Imports for use of U.K. and NATO Governments. . 1,936 1,029 TMG 18,913 

Totals, Declared Values of Imports......... 2,461,207 | 3,174,253 | 4,084,856 4,030,468 

Exports of Domestic Products— 

Agricultural and animal products................... 1,085, 648 990,520 | 1,213,176 1,403, 747 
Fibres and textiles. 7st eens a ck sok coy eee DS, OIE 29,573 36, 858 27,697 
Wood products and paper ?./0 22 0..5.2 1 ee 875,318 | 1,112,945 | 1,399,076 1,366, 787 
Tronjand stecliand products wocncsins ache betwee es 334, 023 273,242 350, 369 417,538 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............20.e00: 426,608 457, 262 569, 870 706, 732 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............- 73,710 103, 655 131,529 143,474 
Chemicals and fertilizers... 2. 0.04. ee ee 70, 698 100, 525 131,690 124, 565 
Miscelaneous sgl at tees, Sens eee pare yet 101,739 50, 665 81,892 110, 540 

Totals, Declared Values of Exports?........ 2,992,961 | 3,118,387 | 3,914,460 4,301,080 


ee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1014. 
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22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1949-52—continued 


Commodity Group! 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 


VALUE INDEXES 
(1948 =100) 
Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and animal products..........,.....e- 104-8 129-7 144.8 129-7 
Bitbowed SER LICR Seay oe eals oh cede eet en eee. 95-0 104-0 137-9 102-5 
Noor products and paperdasces alSedens os tateleseesw he 3 116-9 135-9 187-6 183-4 
Tron and steel and products. ......06 000. ecesaseacees 113-5 124-8 169-5 179-0 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............eeeeee: 113-7 140-5 190-1 194-5 
Non-metallic minerals and products................ 88-1 100-9 112-9 105-9 
Chemicals’ and fertilizers. 25... 0....00caccsascceches 110-9 133-2 160-8 157-3 
WIESOCHAN GOS enaes marie cake aieios Sate oe ioe te 128-8 152-6 257-4 317-8 
OtAIS SINPOTIS?. oo oso snasc ctemecccawen 104-7 120-4 154-8 152-3 
Exports of Domestic Products— 
Agricultural and animal products...............005. 103-8 94-7 116-0 134-3 
Pilsrescane cbeRitless Bin. oes cea L Store cis hoes. 55-4 64+9 80-9 60-8 
NVOOG products and Paper tos sates secre oae teen 91-8 116-7 146-7 143-3 
Tron and steel’ard products. chs. cw ddecwsaveee 92-0 75°3 96-5 115-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................2- OMe ames bet 143-9 178-5 
Non-metallic minerals and products................ 77-7 109-2 138-6 151-2 
@nhemircalsrana fertilizers. tes one see ee eee 88-5 125-9 164-9 156-0 
BOE a et gE Mine Raa tebe RR ee a DG MMR AK Dl 104-8 52-2 84-3 113-8 
POSAIS, EXDOPUS) 45:0 ks Se oe hee eee, 97-3 101-4 127-3! 139-9 
PRIcE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and animal products................... 98-7 108-2 122-4 102-1 
Wires AUG COXblICS. «44 cous ces s> vc ccb ester oaecrcs pes 100-3 109-3 158-6 108-5 
Wood products and paper..............2008% he 105-7 111-6 118-4 115-3 
Tron and steel and products 107-0 116-1 122-5 117-3 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............se00: 105-4 106-9 121-2 120-5 
Non-metallic minerals and products................ 101-6 104-4 108-8 101-7 
Chemicals and fertilizers... 00505......008cccsss eens 100-0 102-8 117-2 109-2 
TIGR GIT areolar tee Cee ce Mt ecg cK ys kicked eis 97-6 121-5 166-6 123- 
Totals, Imports?...............cccccccceeces 102-6 110-3 126-2 110-3 
Exports of Domestic Products— 
Agricultural and animal products.................5. 103-4 105-6 114-8 107-6 
Pir estanidbtextilash esa: eid Oe LEY CaS Oy ee 103-4 112-8 139-8 120-0 
Wood products and -paper.........0scccccccoecscece: 97-9 105-0 122-4 122-4 
Ironvanudesteelfand products.) ei oes ae ee es 111-4 113-7 126-2 131-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 105-8 115-1 137-9 142-5 
Non-metallic minerals and products................ 112-4 120-4 131-7 143-1 
(hemicalsiand- fertilizers. 5.0 ne be oes blah 104-9 104-2 116-7 119-3 
De CONS Sr Rls oes 00% Sicko. Acts vase ich na ining cco ae we 103-7 112-0 132-3 129-7 
MOCRIS AXP OLeSs4: toate. oe els caus ae tecane 103-3 108-3 123-0 121-8 
VoLUME INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and animal products................--- 106-2 119-9 118: 127-0 
IRs ATURE ic Ned viciacata oss @ sa ose 5 Fealectos 3s 0 ¥ 94-7 85-2 86:9 94-5 
Wood products'and papers... 2... scscc.cc seb ceedseee. 110-6 121-8 158-4 159-1 
Jromand nicel-and products... .....e.. 06's s-c0c0e5 106-1 107-5 138-4 152-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products................008- 107-9 131-4 156-8 161-4 
Non-metallic minerals and products.............00% 86-7 96-6 103-8 104-1 
Ape mnirsia And SOTUNZOTR, oc 5 oaks ong wo can ned aae oe os 110-9 129-6 137-2 144-0 
LUE MIN TT 9 Vict hs Oe Wee Pa oe Me RARE ERA eee ie 132-0 125-6 154-5 257-4 
Peas, Tim pertar yo thd \ ew Sd ew wes dls de 102-0 109-2 122-7 138-1 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1014. 
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22.—Declared Values and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1949-52—concluded 


Commodity Group! 1949 1950 1951 1952 
VotuME InpDExEs—concluded 
(1948 = 100) 
Exports of Domestic Products— 
Agricultural and animal products.................-- 100-4 89-7 101-0 124-8 
Hibres and) textilesin.. sees acckine cet: Set, Se: eke aes 53-6 57-5 57-9 50-7 
Wioodiproductssandypaperss atin ree ceeee inate 93-8 111-1 119-9 117-1 
Irongandesteelsandeproducts eee. eee ee 82-6 66-2 76-5 87-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........00..+.+: 101-8 100-3 104-4 125-3 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............+- 69-1 90-7 105-2 105-7 
@nemicalsiand fertilizersacerr noe eee eee eee 84-4 120-8 141-3 130-8 
Miscellaneous: saeco ek seer eee aos he. oie ecg ten 101-1 46-6 63-7 87-7 
Totals cExports?s;- ceca ee a ee 94-2 93-6 103-5 114-9 


1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, 
p. 1012). 2 Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom and TO Governments. 
3 Excludes exports of foreign produce. 


PART III.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Wide fluctuations have been characteristic of both the current and capital 
accounts of the balance of payments in recent years. Following current account 
deficits of $334,000,000 in 1950 and $517,000,000 in 1951, the first since 1933, Canada 
had a modest current account surplus of $151,000,000 in 1952. But these balances 
were small in relation to gross international exchanges of goods and services by 
Canada which totalled well over $11,000,000,000 in 1952. The periods of deficit’ 
were influenced by the growth in the volume of goods and services imported in 
response to high levels of economic activity in Canada. 


In 1952, a number of special factors contributed to the abrupt change, most 
of which occurred in the commodity balance. Owing to a substantial drop in import 
prices, the terms of trade moved in Canada’s favour by 18 p.c. over 1951; this price 
change overshadowed the effects of changes in the volume of commodity exports and 
imports, both of which, however, reached new peaks. Particularly important in the 
increase in exports was the marketing of large crops of wheat and other grains at a 
time of strong world demand. Another dominating factor in the balance of payments 
was the continued large inflow of funds for direct investment and from the sale 
of new security issues. While the change in the current account was the main factor in 
strengthening the exchange rate from a premium on the U.S. dollar averaging 
about 5% p.c. in 1951 to a discount of 23 p.c. for 1952, the heavy capital inflows 
of the past few years have been a sustained underlying force. The movement 
in the exchange rate during 1952 led, however, to heavy equilibrating outflows 
of capital through liquidations by non-residents of holdings of outstanding Canadian 
securities and through short-term movements. As indicated by the current account 
surplus, capital outflows on balance exceeded the heavy inflows by $151,000,000. 

An important development in 1952 was the increase from $484,000,000 to 
$1,004,000,000 in the surplus with overseas countries. It was this change rather 
than the decrease of $98,000,000 in the deficit with the United States that mainly 


* Prepared in the International Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. More detailed information is given in the publication, The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments in the Post-War Years, 1946-52. 
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accounted for the improvement of $668,000,000 in the current account balance. 
Considering the post-war period only, the surplus of $1,004,000,000 with overseas 
countries was exceeded only by the surplus of $1,183,000,000 in 1947. In that 
year, however, a substantial part of the balance was financed by credits extended 
by Canada. Reflecting increased bilateral disequilibrium in Canada’s international 
transactions, exchange transfers in settlement of overseas balances reached a post- 
war record of $1,008,000,000 in 1952, compared with $436,000,000 in 1951. 


Current Account Transactions.—The level of merchandise trade was very 
high in 1952. Unadjusted trade returns show an increase of 9-9 p.c. in the value 
of exports. This was attributable solely to a volume increase as export prices showed 
a slight decline for the year as a whole, having fallen steadily through 1952. The 
value of imports as shown in the trade returns was 1-3 p.c. lower than in 1951, 
reflecting an increase in volume of 12-6 p.c. offset by a price decrease of similar 
magnitude. 


The marked improvement of 13-2 p.c. in the terms of trade was clearly the 
main factor in reversing the trade deficit of 1951. Declines in export prices were 
concentrated mainly in agricultural and animal products and fibres and textiles, 
with most of the other groups of exports showing relative stability of prices for the 
year as a whole. The volume of exports also showed a‘mixed picture, with particu- 
larly large increases in agricultural products, non-ferrous metals and miscellaneous 
products contrasting with stability or decreases in most of the other groups. 
Because of the two large crops of wheat and other grains and strong demand for 
them, the increase in exports of grains amounted to about three-quarters of the 
total increase in the value of exports. ‘There were also large increases in exports 
of newsprint, base metals, automobiles and aircraft. These increases more than 
offset some important decreases, chief among which was the fall in exports of animals 
and products associated with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease and the 
imposition of an embargo by the United States. Exports of wood-pulp and of 
planks and boards were also lower. Most of the increase in the value of exports in 
1952 was in sales to overseas countries and the aggregate value of exports to the 
United States showed little change from the high levels of 1951, although larger 
exports of newsprint, aircraft, grains and base metals offset decreases in beef, cattle 
and wood-pulp. 


All groups of imports showed price declines for 1952 compared to 1951, with 
the largest decline occuring in agricultural and animal products, fibres and textiles, 
and miscellaneous products. The effect of these price declines was largely offset 
by increases in volume which reached a record level in 1952. The most striking 
volume increases were in imports of a number of miscellaneous products, including 
aircraft and machinery, engines and other products in the iron and products group. 
A number of important imports fell in value terms; some of the larger decreases 
were in imports of sugar, rubber, raw cotton, rolling-mill products, petroleum and 
coal. In some cases, increases in volume more than offset price declines. The 
major increases in value were in imports of non-farm machinery and parts, engines, 
electrical apparatus, and aircraft and parts. Imports of these items from the United 
States increased as investment in Canadian industry and defence activity grew. 
With the exception of raw cotton imports which fell in response to the world 
slump in demand for textiles, most of the other imports from the United States 
were maintained at a high level. Imports from Latin America rose during the 
year reflecting, in part, a diversion of sugar and cotton imports from other sources. 
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Imports from the United Kingdom reflected the decline in demand for textiles and 
associated sharp price decreases, as well as reduced imports of automobiles, although 
imports of machinery increased. Sharp drops in the prices of rubber, wool and 


other imports were mainly responsible for decreased imports from other sterling _ 


area countries. Imports from countries in Western Europe were affected by the 
fall in the demand for textiles and also by a decrease in imports of rolling-mill pro- 
ducts. 


When adjusted for balance-of-payments purposes, the decrease in the value 
of imports in 1952 was larger than that shown in the trade returns. Apart from 
the usual adjustments for non-commercial items and duplication with other parts 
of the current account, adjustments in 1951 and 1952 take account of the re-appear- 
ance of abnormal movements of commodities on government account. Payments 
on defence contracts have been substituted for the actual movements of the defence 
commodities. Since payments in 1951 exceeded actual imports, this adjustment 
increased the deficit on trade. On the other hand, in 1952 actual defence imports 
exceeded payments and the net effect of all adjustments was to raise by one-half 
the trade surplus as shown by the customs returns. 


The deficit on non-merchandise items in 1952 was $339,000,000, a decrease 
of $31,000,000 from 1951. While the balance on travel account and inheritances 
and migrants’ account deteriorated, improvements in other items, particularly 
on interest-and dividend account, more than offset the deterioration. The deficit 
from all these transactions continued to be high because of large payments on 
income and travel account and for business services. 


Capital Movements.—Inflows of long-term capital to finance Canadian 
development continued to be the dominant factor in the capital account in 1952. 
But, in contrast to earlier years, the coincidence of a current account surplus with 
these inflows led to a dramatic rise in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
and to equilibrating outflows of capital through the repatriation of Canadian bonds 
and debentures held abroad and through short-term capital movements. 


Inflows for direct investment in foreign-controlled companies and branches 
have risen year by year since the end of the War and reached $332,000,000 in 1952, 
about nine-tenths being from the United States. Investment in various phases 
of the petroleum industry accounted for more than one-half of the total and invest- 
ment in mining and petroleum together represented nearly four-fifths. 


There was a very substantial increase in outflows of capital from Canada 
for direct investment abroad, totalling $64,000,000 in 1952 compared with 
$20,000,000 in the preceding year. Most of the movement was to the United 
States where investment in beverage and other manufacturing industries, petroleum 
and other mining enterprises, and real estate were all important factors. Other 
outflows included the provision of additional capital for Canadian enterprises in 
Latin America and elsewhere. Retention of profits also contributed substantially 
to the growth of international direct investment between Canada and other countries. 


Because of the flotation of new Canadian issues in the United States, there 
continued in 1952 to be a net capital inflow from transactions in Canadian securities, 
but trading in outstanding issues led on balance, for the first time since 1947, to 
an outflow. Net repurchases of bonds and debentures of governments and munici- 
palities totalled $184,000,000 but were offset to the extent of $89,000,000 by sales 
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of corporate securities. In this respect trading followed the mixed pattern that 
developed in mid-1951. The long climb of the Canadian dollar on the exchange 
markets had a strong influence on transactions in government bonds and over 
this period more than offset, for non-resident investors, the effect of declining bond 
prices. Proceeds from new issues of Canadian securities sold to non-residents, mainly 
corporate and provincial issues, aggregated $319,000,000, while retirements totalled 
$89,000,000. ‘Transactions in foreign securities led to a small outflow of capital as 
a result of financing of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment but, on the whole, Canadians showed little interest in foreign issues during 1952. 


Among other capital movements in 1952 were repayments of $56,000,000 
on Canadian loans to the United Kingdom and other governments, a reduction 
of $66,000,000 in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners, an increase of $80,000,000 
in official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars and a decrease of $43,000,000 in official 
holdings of sterling. But the most spectacular change in the capital account in 
1952 occurred in the category of ‘‘other capital movements” which showed an out- 
flow of $497,000,000 compared with an inflow of $128,000,000 in 1951. The domin- 
ant inflows of capital for long-term investment in Canada coinciding with a surplus 
in the current account forced the exchange value of the Canadian dollar to a high 
of 104-3 cents in U.S. funds in August and September 1952. This high value 
influenced the equilibrating outflows through which Canada’s international accounts 
were brought into balance. In addition to the heavy repatriation of government 
bonds and of Canadian dollar balances of non-residents already mentioned, there 
were very substantial increases in private and chartered bank balances and other 
short-term funds abroad, and decreases in accounts payable from the high levels 
established during 1950 and increased through the period of credit stringency in 1951. 


1.—Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1928-52 


(Net Credits +; Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Mutual 
Aid and 
C tes ae Cc % Ome B ne 
urren alance urren Cla. alance 
Year . as Expend- on Year iS ek, Exxpend- B ed Contri- on 
Coes iture Current ese Ae iture? alance | butions | Current 
Account in Account 
Current 
Account 
1928 1,788 1,820 —32 1942..... 3,010 2,275 +1,101 —1,002 +99 
1929 1,646 1,957 mess DA on 04 4,064 2,858 | +1,206 —518 +688 
1931 aa eae gerh TST 104d. 4,557 | 3,539 | +1,018 —960 +58 
ae AW pane ah G5 nl eens 4,456 | 2,910 | +1,546 —358 | +688 
1933 899 831 ial ee eye 3,365 | 2,905 | +460 —97 | +363 
1934 1,029 952 +68 1947..... 3,748 3,661 +87 —38 +49 
1935 1,145 1,020 +125 1948..... 4,147 3,673 +474 —23 +451 
Hy Hee 1, A es 19408 sis 4,089 3,906 +183 —6 +177 
Et Peace trad 
1939.... 1,457 iesol 1-126), le. ao : $ 
1940 1,776 1,627 +149 TOO Zire 5, 859 5,495 +364 —213 +151 
1941 2,458 1,967 +491 


1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets, 
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2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1928-52 


Norte.—In the years 1942-48 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual 
Aid or Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Net Credits +; Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


United United Other All United United Other All 


Year King- | Overseas : Year King- | Oversea ; 
ee States! 4 on Counseiest Countries States! d nae Counted ae Countries 
1928.4. —349 —21 +338 —32 || 1941... —318 +734 +75 +491 
UPA es as —437 —99 +225 —311 1942... —180 +1, 223 +58 +1,101 
1930 sees —344 —106 +113 —337 || 1948... —19 | +1,149 +76 | +1,206 
10310 —205 —54 +85 —174 || 1944.. +31 +746 +241 +1,018 
1932 Ree —168 —14 +86 —96 | 1945.. +36 +747 +763 | +1,546 
1933 5 —113 +26 +85 —2 1946... — 607 +500 +567 +460 
1934..... —80 +46 +102 +68 1947....| —1,134 +633 +588 +87 
LB es SAK —29 +62 +92 +125 1948... —393 +486 +381 +474 
LOS Omens —1 +122 +123 +244 1949 —601 +446 +332 +177 
103 (eae —77 +135 +122 +180 1950 —400 +24 +42 —334 
OS Sere —149 +127 +122 +100 1951 —951 +223 +211 —517 
1939 %=. ay —116 +137 +105 +126 |) 1952 — 853 +377 +627 +151 
1940..... —292 +343 +98 +149 
1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 2 Excludes wheat exports diverted to other 
overseas countries and exports of gold. 3 Includes estimated value of wheat sold in European countries. 


3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1947-52 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952p 
A. CuRRENT RECEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................. 2,7231) 38,0301) 2,9891) 3,139 | 3,950 4,336 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries............:.... — — —_ 57 145 197 
Gold production available for export............ 99 119 139 163 150 150 
Tourist and travel expenditure................-- 251 279 285 275 274 276 
Interest: and dividends. .0 Biko. 48. Fo. ee 64 70 83 91 115 146 
Preight and shipping 6.00 oe. exec eens 322 336 303 284 351 360 
All other eurrent‘credits?:". > ee he 289 313 290 288 326 394 
TOTALS, CURRENT RECEIPTS.............0ceeeces 3,748 | 4,147] 4,089} 4,297) 5,811 5, 859 
B. CurRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................. 2,585 | 2,598 | 2,696 | 3,129) 4,097 3, 846 
Tourist and travel expenditure.................. 167 134 193 226 280 336 
interestranduaivid end sae weenie, Heer eee 337 325 390 475 450 413 
Freight 2G: shippimnges cogs he oh ® fond oer 278 279 253 301 354 358 
Official contributions.......... SCR OR Ranontirad 38 23 6 62 154 213 
AW other current debitswce.5- ot owas eee ee 344 eiy/ 3874 438 493 542 
TOTALS, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........cceccceces 3,699 | 3,696 | 38,912] 4,631} 5,828 5, 708 
C. Net BanaNce ON CuRRENT ACCOUNT............- +49 | +4651 +177 —334 —517 +151 
D. Capitan TRANSACTIONS— 
Direct investment in'@anada.....-....0, 0.202. +61 +71 +94 | +222) +309 +332 
Net new issues or retirements of Canadian 
securitiesield: abroad see. saat. ae ne —269 +36 —42 —74 +227 +230 
Net sales or purchases of outstanding securities. . —12 —4 +30 +399 +53 —85 
Loans and Advances by Government of Canada— 
Loan of 1946 to United Kingdom.............. —423 —52 —120 —50 +14 +14 
Post-war loans to other countries.............. —140 —74 +13 +23 +20 +19 
Repayments on war loans to United Kingdom.| +104 +64 +5 +51 +34 +23 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. —26 —21 +40} +233 —192 —66 
Capital’moyements;inosp.c see ee ee —87 +25 —63 | +224 +91 —538 
Net Movement or Capita EXCLUSIVE OF CHANGE 
IN OFrriciAL HonpINnGs or GotD AND U.S. Dottars| —792 +45 —43 |+1,028 | +556 —71 
E. CHANGE IN OrriciAL HoLpINGS...............02- —743 | +496 | +134 +694 +39 +80 


1 Includes official contributions in kind. 2 Includes errors and omissions. 
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4.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 1947-52 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952p 
A. CurRENT REcCEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............-. 1,061 1,508 1,521 2,046 | 2,326 2,345 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 99 119 139 163 150 150 
PURE VOlOxPONU DUUILOn< sive + oles a siniegeitarsiv ogre ¥ieie viens 241 267 267 260 258 258 
NET GORCSb ANTE GT VACLODUG iat tlers otaveleteta orelelew'esele te bie" 36 De 40 50 57 87 
erere pe tS TDI a. secs c caoterenoie visiece oGker cies 5.56 104 131 126 157 164 163 
Adltother current receipts <6 Mies ooh ella css eS 171 185 176 201 223 288 
TPOTADS, CURRENT RECEIPTS? =. bocce cc be ceiee seals 1,712 2,247 2,269 | 2;877-| 3,178 3,291 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................. 1,951 | 1,797 | 1,899 | 2,093 | 2,842 2,813 
PE Tate POMOC Ma eee nie slece ts coat ortees sasaas syetorers 152 113 165 193 246 294 
ANGereshiand) GUVIGd CUS Ni xielmea ve Ne o.4 Beco punters Greve ste 274 267 325 411 382 344 
relent and STD PUG Wake wee. Scans (enestboieurteysieicte.ocsiog + Bi 221 213 193 240 276 288 
All-other current payments s. 6.2%. occ cect alee 248 250 288 340 383 405 
TorTans, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........c00eeee00 2,846 | 2,640 | 2,870 | 3,277 | 4,129 4,144 


CO CURRENT ACCOUNT. DAGANCB anc'oc ccslot Levies 6 ase —1,134 —393 —601 —400 —951 —853 


5.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United Kingdom, 
1947-52 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) ; 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952P 


A. Current Recerrts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)..............6-- 749 708 701 469 636 727 
prea Vex PCM IUEUILC > oa iarshesricie otselecs erase eo Mere if 9 il 7 8 10 
NCCES brabCL/ GE VIC ONS sence ce bieea rem sree tors 8 9) 9 6 30 29 
TIS la hean AestiLD PING 94. <tc pps eee eresunres siege 114 105. 89 61 91 95 
MLO EMOMCHEECNt LECEID Usa. css. crs aes ce tes « 89 96 87 47 56 56 
POTASH CM RRENT ECECEIP DS 7 tesitpacicieisceles cere 967 922 897 590 821 917 

B. CuRRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...............-- 182 287 300 399 417 350 
MaravVieleexDenciGurer of oo he oo ke deg cares einen erate 9 12 ilY/ 19 20 25 
Hintereshandcdrvid ends 2.7% me sees. Seletele 3% nage 53 50 55 54 On 56 
Ererneand Suippine eee. om oer pae «eter asteeiers omit 32 34 32 36 43 40 
All other current payments............e002e0e5: 58 53 47 58 61 69 
ToTaLs, CURRENT PAYMENTS.........cceeece00s- 304 436 451 566 598 540 

C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE.........0000ceceees +633 +486 | +446 +24 +223 +377 


6.—Capital Transactions between Canada and the United States,! 1949-52 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1949 1950 1951 1952p 
AO URRENTIACCOUNTHDALA NCH ittas ceide clas ile s tete ti ciolelale civics: areroterd —601 —400 —951 — 853 
B. Capitan AccouNntT— 
Drreetmuyestments in CANA as ua eisc cee cieue ies, 2 che,< elecielessssi0 +84 +200 +270 +306 
Canadian direct investments AabrTOaAd 2 sees ene cess es eee oeleres +16 +41 —4 —42 
Newpissues of. ©anadian SCCULILICS. cs stn .5 sildldicwjorerorscuels @ Soreler ok +105 +210 | +404 +317 
Retirements of Canadian SCCUritles. =. c.n.ce occ s cet cele cess s —136 — 263 —159 —75 
Net trade in outstanding Canadian securities...............++- +25 +362 +20 —105 
icransachionsin LOreien SCCULILICS. 0.0% o aaie coe vee cients «casters +16 +73 +17 +2 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners.............. —§8 +89 —53 —36 
OEWemeap tale MO Vv.eIMen tS ye sys ctae owhe are -cuestons'® Akos oh syeve) airs Selene —38 +249 +59 —442 
INGE CAMILLO Vel enti. snes heise miele ekt. ole attlaata as haleeieuege > +64 +961 +554 —75 
Balance settled by exchange transfers.............ceseeeeceees +671 +133 +436 |+1,008 
C. CHANGE IN Orrictat Hotprnas or Goup AND U.S. Dottars....| +134 +694 +39 +80 
1 Includes some capital transactions on account of ‘‘other overseas countries’. 2 Includes errors 


and omissions, 


. 
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Section 2.—Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


The total number of persons crossing the International Boundary into Canada 
in 1952 was nearly 48,000,000, an increase of more than 4,000,000 over the previous 
record established in 1951. American travellers accounted for over 26,000,000 
of the entries, and nearly 22,000,000 were residents of Canada returning after 
visits to the United States. 


Although there were more visitors to Canada from the United States than 
ever before, there was not a corresponding increase in the expenditures in Canada 
by American travellers. There were substantial increases, however, both in the 
number of Canadians travelling in the United States and in their expenditures 
in that country. Consequently, the principal change in Canada’s travel account 
in 1952 was the excess of payments over receipts in the account with the United 
States which appeared for the first time. A credit balance of $154,000,000 in 1948, 
when Canadian expenditures were restricted, was reduced progressively year by 
year to only $12,000,000 in 1951 and was replaced by a debit balance of $37,000,000 
in 1952, 


Compared with 1951, there was an increase of nearly 3,000,000 in the number 
of Canadian travellers returning during 1952 after visiting the United States and 
an increase of over 1,000,000 in the number of United States residents entering 
Canada. Although the number of visits to Canada by residents of the United States 
exceeded visits of Canadians to the United States by nearly 5,000,000 or 22 D.C, 
expenditures by Canadians in the United States exceeded expenditures of Americans 
in Canada by nearly $37,000,000 or 14 p.c. Thus, residents of Canada spent an 
average of $20.08 per capita in the United States during 1952, and residents of the 
United States spent an average of $1.62 per capita in Canada. Rising purchases of 
merchandise by Canadian travellers in the United States made up a considerable 
part of the increase in expenditures. 


There was also an adverse trend in the balance on overseas travel account 
during 1952, the increase in payments being higher than the increase in receipts. 
Canadians spent $42,000,000 in overseas countries in 1952, $8,000,000 more than 
in 1951, whereas expenditures in Canada of travellers from overseas countries 
increased by only $2,000,000. Thus, the debit balance in Canada’s travel account 
with overseas countries advanced from $18,000,000 in 1951 to $24,000,000 in 1952. 
With the additional $37,000,000 debit balance in Canada’s account with the United 
States, the total deficit was $61,000,000 in account with all countries. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—Expenditures by residents 
of the United States travelling in Canada decreased by $1,000,000 from $258,000,000 
in 1951 to $257,000,000 in 1952. Aggregate expenditures of the non-automobile 
traffic increased by $8,000,000 or 8 p.c. when compared with 1951. Expenditures 
of traffic by common carrier had reached $122,000,000 in 1949 and declined to 
$112,000,000 in 1950 and $106,000,000 in 1951. The increase in 1952, however, 
was not sufficient to offset a decrease of $9,000,000 in expenditures of non-residents 
travelling in Canada by automobile, the first decline to be registered since 1943. 
Such expenditures had risen year by year from a low of $17,000,000 in 1943 to a 
peak of $152,000,000 in 1951. Lower average expenditures per visit for both the 
non-permit and customs-permit travellers were recorded in 1952, the decrease 
being consistent for both types of travel and distributed throughout the year. 
Average expenditures for automobile travellers on customs permits (excluding 
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special classes such as commuters, summer residents, etc.) dropped sharply, the 
declines varying from less than $1 per car in British Columbia to over $12 per car 
in Alberta. The decline in average expenditure per car was the result of lighter 
spending per day, judging from the fact that the trend toward a shorter length 
of stay, established during the previous five-year period, was checked in 1952. 
The average length of stay for motorists travelling in Canada on customs permits 
increased from 4-51 days in 1951 to 4-62 daysin 1952. The average length of stay 
in Canada for non-automobile traffic declined during 1952. 


Average expenditures of persons entering Canada by rail, bus and boat were 
higher in 1952, more than counteracting a slight drop in average expenditures 
of travellers by air and those in the ‘‘other travellers”? category. The increase in 
the average expenditure per person-day was fairly substantial because the average 
length of visit for persons arriving by common carrier declined during 1952. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—Expenditures by 
residents of Canada travelling in the United States climbed sharply from $246,000,000 
in 1951 to $294,000,000 in 1952, an increase of 19 p.c. Compared with 1948 when 
maximum exchange restrictions were in force, the 1952 amount represented an 
increase of $180,000,000, and compared with 1949 when restrictions had been 
reduced, the increase was $129,000,000 or nearly 80 p.c. This was a much greater 
increase than that reported for all personal expenditures by Canadians on goods 
and services, an item that rose by 31 p.c. in the same three-year period. An 
important influence on this trend wasjthe'removal of most exchange restrictions on 
travel in October 1950, and of those remaining at the end of 1951, together with 
the higher value of the Canadian dollar in 1952. 


Expenditures of Canadian motorists travelling in the United States increased 
by nearly $25,000,000 in 1952, a gain of approximately 26 p.c. The greatest propor- 
tionate gain occurred in the two-day class where expenditures advanced $10,000,000 
or 54 p.c. Higher average expenditures per visit in addition to a gain of 37 p.c. 
in volume contributed to this increase. In 1951, the two-day class made up 
6 p.c. of the total cars returning to Canada, increasing to 7 p.c. in 1952. Shopping 
trips remaining close to the 48-hour period in the United States may have been 
responsible for a considerable portion of the gain in the two-day class. Purchases 
declared under the $100 customs exemption were $66,000,000 in 1952, an increase of 
nearly $20,000,000, and amounted to more than one-fifth of the total expenditures 
by Canadian travellers in the United States in that year. 


Expenditures for the one-day class of automobile traffic increased from 1951 
to 1952 in the same proportion as the volume, around 22 p.c. The gain in expendi- 
tures of the group staying more than two days in the United States was less pro- 
nounced than the gain in volume owing to a slight decline in the average expenditure 
per car. The average length of stay for cars staying over two days in the United 
States was also lower in 1952 than in 1951. 


Expenditures of Canadians returning by rail increased by $17,000,000 in 1952 
over 1951, a gain of 29 p.c., although the increase in volume was only 5 p.c. Average 
expenditure per person increased by approximately 22 p.c., the gain being evenly 
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distributed throughout the year. Expenditures of Canadians returning by bus 
increased by $3,000,000 in 1952 reflecting higher average expenditure per person. 
Expenditures of Canadians returning by air increased by approximately 19 p.c., 
the gain being in the same proportion as the increase in volume. Lower total 
expenditures of persons returning by boat and the ‘‘Other Travellers’ were accounted 


for by lower average expenditures per person. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Visitors arriving in 
Canada direct from overseas countries numbered 22,000 in 1952, an increase 
of 21 p.c. over the previous year. In addition, an estimated 16,000 arrived from 
overseas countries via the United States, making a total of 38,000. Expenditures 
of these overseas travellers, including transportation costs paid to Canadian carriers, 
amounted to $18,000,000, a figure slightly higher than in 1950 and 1951 and about 
the same as in 1949. 


In 1952, 54,800 residents of Canada returned via Canadian ports after visiting 
overseas countries, an increase of 24 p.c. over 1951. Those arriving via United 
States ports numbered 10,000, the total of 64,800 being an increase of 17 p.c. over 
the previous year. Canadian travel expenditures in overseas countries, including 
transportation costs to non-Canadian carriers, amounted to $42,000,000 in 1952, 
the highest ever recorded and an increase of 23 p.c. over 1951. Most of these 
expenditures were made in the United Kingdom and Europe. Expenditures in the 
United Kingdom increased from $20,000,000 in 1951 to $25,000,000 in 1952, and 
outlays in the OKEC (Organization of European Economic Co-operation) countries 
of Kurope rose from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 in the same comparison. Expenditures 
in other Commonwealth countries, amounting to $5,000,000 in 1952, were made 
mostly in Bermuda and the British West Indies. 


As stated previously, the adverse balance on overseas travel account during 
1952 amounted to $24,000,000, the highest on record. 


7.—Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 


1951 and 1952 
1951 1952 
ae bie @ ie: maar ahaa nates 
oreign anadian fo) oreign anadian e) 
Class of Traveller Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
ture in ture Expendi- |} ture in ture Expendi- 
Canada | Abroad | turein || Canada | Abroad | ture in 
Canada + Canada 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Travellers from and to overseas countries 16,000 34,000 | —18,000 18,000 42,000 —24,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
AUCOMODIG say see td ei eee 151, 600 93,876 | +57,724 142,500 118,500 | +24,000 
UAT ee tre eee eT ee ae ee Re 43, 600 58,258 | —14,658 45,900 75, 200 —29,300 
I BOTS a eehes Se) Men tee al Ue MeO ne eoea ed aur 10,500 8,905 +6, 595 14, 200 3,800 +10, 400 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 17,700 48,793 | —31,093 18,100 51, 600 —33,500 
AUT CTALG es he ce ee ee ee ee 22, 200 22,113 +87 21,900 26,100 —4, 200 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 12,400 19,000 —6, 600 14, 400 18, 400 —4,000 
Motalss United Statessaaeeeeeeee. 258,000 | 245,945 | +12,055 || 257,000 | 293,600 —36, 600 
Totals, All Countries.............. 274,000 | 279,945 —5,945 || 275,000 | 335,600 — 60, 600 
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8.—_Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 
1951 and 1952 


FOREIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


: ° Non-Permit Class Travellers’ Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
No No No. No No No 
Atlantic Provinces.......... 890,596 967,478 151,219 152,421 84,394 89,951 
CONE DEEs ie ets Meets Seite « <e 287 , 626 289, 369 384, 156 393, 507 45,307 43,110 
ONtarioge yw sak as Sebel: 3,670,008 | 3,806,941 1,343,083 1,362,363 108, 366 138,571 
VERTIGO OM, Be aentts dela ot sca 65, 060 71,783 35, 480 38,040 6,990 6, 801 
Saskatchewan............6. 21,390 25,655 16,786 19, 288 4,769 5, 658 
A Derbarean ae vat. bec ce ucete 17,029 19, 847 87, 454 42,743 3,924 3,988 
British Columbia.........:. 105,542 109,917 247,801 262,550 14,707 14, 606 
Yukon: Territory. ¢...%.5...- 992 2,263 3,622 1258 333 1,051 
otalste Fee ene 5,058,243 | 5,293,253 | 2,219,601 | 2,278,165 268,790 303, 736 
Percentage increase, 1952 
@verslO lade scrote +4-6 +2-6 +13:0 
CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 
After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1951 1952 1951 "1952 1951 1952 
No No No No. No No 
Atlantic Provinces.......... 902,396 | 1,071,888 28,780 31,698 83,786 91, 690 
eheGaeme eee et ei sec ietsrets 457, 655 589, 205 109, 660 141,396 61, 866 68,751 
VT ATIO Meee es. Cee lenis oaree 1,177,829 1,368,502 219, 886 263, 158 118, 984 136,040 
IMEADTOWS) sac caret. Se oe) ota arora’ 88,115 115,966 32,649 44,498 12,424 16,975 
Saskatchewan.............. 41,741 55,101 20,929 31,011 10,396 iS} (ea 
BAC Eearstete tect Mk Pate. kesevovsnc sors 25, 868 28,146 19,451 32, 260 7,000 8,418 
British Columbia... ......4.. 351, 087 465,460 107,313 141, 238 23, 609 28,471 
NinkonePerritory senescent: 1 212 0 167 15 95 
MW OotalS.f. hoes tees 3,044,701 | 3,694,480 538,688 685, 426. 318, 080 364,171 
Percentage increase, 1952 


GVGEM OO see taca cee conte +21:°3 +27 -2 +14°5 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the 
National Parks and Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces 
or particular cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal 
bureau of information concerned. (See Directory of Sources of Official Information 
in Chapter XXVIII under the heading ‘Tourist Trade’’.) 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of 
Canadians, largely because of the fact that the productive capacity of Canada is 
greater than the ability of its population to consume the output of farms, factories, 
forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort is made, therefore, to establish and maintain 
close commercial relations with other countries whose markets are essential to the 


* Prepared in the several branches and divisions concerned and collated in the Information Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that two-way trade should be 
encouraged in order that goods and services may be accepted in partial payment for 
the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commodities 
that are not indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad. Some of 
these are required for Canadian industrial processes and others may be classed as 
consumer goods necessary for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries 
that enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others 
require the assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of 
supply. Import and export controls, imposed by many countries for a variety of 
reasons, together with post-war foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that 
no single firm or even an association of manufacturers, exporters or importers can 
solve without assistance from government representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the 
disposal of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s 
commercial relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various 
branches, divisions and agencies are described below. 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service is one of the important instruments in the continuous effort to 
increase Canadian international trade, to give world-wide distribution to Canadian 
products and to locate the best sources of supply for imports. With headquarters 
at Ottawa, the Service maintains 49 offices in 40 countries, staffed with trained 
Canadian trade officials and commodity specialists. ‘The work of the Trade Com- 
missioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four Area Trade Officers. These 
officers are familiar with every aspect of foreign trade in their geographical or political 
areas and are responsible to the Director of the Service for the collection, preparation 
and presentation of information on all trade matters in their respective territories. 


Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and 
other countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products 
and report on the exact kind of goods in demand, competitive conditions, trade and 
exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, etc. 
Inquiries for Canadian goods are passed to the Department at Ottawa or directly 
to interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian importer, Trade Commissioners 
seek sources of supply of a wide variety of goods and, where necessary, furnish 
information on the Canadian market to the foreign exporter. The preparation of 
economic and other reports for departmental use is an important activity for the 
Trade Commissioner, while much attention is given to the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the Canadian International Trade Fair, securing exhibitors and encouraging 
the visits of foreign buyers. Assistance is also given to Canadian exhibitors at 
overseas trade fairs and a constant liaison is maintained with foreign government 
trade departments. 

In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
title of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they act as Consuls General, Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as 
Foreign Service Officers. 

In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with 
up-to-date information concerning their territories more effectively than is possible 
by correspondence, tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to 
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time for Trade Commissioners. Such direct contacts enable specific problems to 
be discussed and, at the same time, serve to bring into focus for the Trade Commis- 
sioner the Canadian industrial picture as a whole. He thus returns to his post 
with a knowledge of current Canadian conditions and in a better position to assist 
in the development and extension of Canadian trade opportunities. 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD, AS AT 
OCT. 15, 1953 


ARGENTINA.—C. 8. Bissett, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitré 
478, Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay. 


AvustTRALIA.—C. M. Croft, Commercial Counsellor for Canada, City Mutual Life Bldg., 
60 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


R. W. Blake, Commercial Secretary for Canada and Agricultural Secretary, 83 William 
Street, Melbourne. 


Betaian Conco.—A. B. Brodie, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Forescom 
Building, Leopoldville. Territory includes Angola and French Equatorial Africa. 


Bretgium.—T. J. Monty, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, 
Brussels. Territory includes Luxembourg. 


Brazm.—C. R. Gallow, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, 
Av. Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
C. J. Van Tighem, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, . 
Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sao Paulo. 


Cryton.—James J. Hurley, High Commissioner for Canada, Galle Face Hotel, Colombo. 


Cuitz.—M. R. M. Dale, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6th Fioor, Av. General 
Bulnes, 129, Santiago. f 

Cotoms1a.—W. J. Millyard, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Office 613, Av. 
Jimenez, No. 7-25, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusa.—G. A. Brownz, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Motor Centre, 
Calle Infanta 16, Havana. 


Dominican Repusiic—R. E. Gravel, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Hesaestopello 410, Calle El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Haiti and 
uerto Rico. 


Eaypr.—Acting Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Osiris Building, Sharia 
Walda, Kasr-el-Doubara, Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Cyprus, Ethiopia, Hashemite Jordan Kingdom and Saudi Arabia. 


France.—Acting Commercial Secretary for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. Territory includes 
Algeria, French Morocco, French West Africa and Tunisia. 


Germany —B. A. Macdonald, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitel- 
mannstrasse, Bonn. 


Grerce.—H. W. Richardson, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassillissis 
Sophias Ave., Athens. Territory includes Israel and Turkey. 


GuatemMaLa.—J. C. Depocas, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 28, 5a Avenida 
Sud, Guatemala City. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 


Hone Kona.—T. R. G. Fletcher, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Building, Hong Kong. Territory includes 
China, Indo-China, Macao and Taiwan. 


Inp1a.—Richard Grew, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 


Acting Commercial Secretary for Canada, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
ombay. 


74570—65. 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD—continued 


Inponssta.—W. D. Wallace, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Tanah Abang 
Timur 2, Djakarta. 


IRELAND.—T. Grant Major, Commercial Counsellor, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Itaty.—S. G. MacDonald, “Commersial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio 
Mercadante 15, Rome. Territory includes Libya, Malta and Yugoslavia. 


Jamaica.—M. B. Palmer, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Chambers, Kingston. Territory includes Bahamas and British Honduras. 


JAPAN.—J. C. Britton, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory 
includes Korea. 


Lresanon.—G. F. G. Hughes, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner; Centre Urbain 
Emir Beshir, Batiment A, Rue Emir Beshir, L’Azarieh, Beirut. Territory includes 
Iraq and Syria. 3 


Mexico.—M. T. Stewart, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Internacion- 
al, Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico, D.F 


Tue NeTHERLANDS.—Acting Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 1-A, 
The Hague. 


New Zeratanp.—L. 8. Glass, Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Government Life Insurance Building, Wellington. Territory includes 
Fiji and Western Samoa. 


Norway.—J. L. Mutter, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo. Territory includes Denmark and Greenland. 


Pakistan.—R. K. Thomson, Commercial Secretary, Office of High Commissioner for 
ee Hotel Metropole, Victoria Road, Karachi. ‘Territory includes Afghanistan 
and Iran. 


Peru.—H. J. Horne, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, 
Carabaya 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


PuiuipPines.—F’. H. Palmer, Consul General of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Ayala 
Building, Juan Luna Street, Manila. 


Portucat.—L. M. Cosgrave, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Avenida de 
Praia da Vitoria 48-1°D, Lisbon. Territory includes The Azores and Madeira. 


StncaporE.—D. 8. Armstrong, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Room D-5, 
Union Building, Singapore. Territory includes Brunei, Burma, Federation of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


SoutH Arrica.—K. F. Noble, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual 
Building, Harrison Street, Johannesburg. Territory includes Southern Rhodesia, 
NE ee ag Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda 
and Zanzibar. 


A. W. Evans, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Grand Parade Centre 
Building, Adderley Street, Cape Town. ‘Territory includes South-West Africa, Maur- 
itius and Madagascar. 


Spain.—E. H. Maguire, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Madrid. Territory 
apelndie Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio de Oro, Spanish Morocco 
and Tangier. 


SwepEen.—F. W. Fraser, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Strandvagen, 7-C, 
Stockholm. Territory includes Finland. 


SwitzERLAND.— Yves Lamontagne, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchen- 
feldstrasse 88, Berne. Territory includes Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


TRINIDAD.—P. V. McLane, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Colonial Building, 
72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Territory includes Barbados, Windward and Leeward 
Islands, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, and French West Indies. 

* 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD —continued 


Unrrep Kinapom.—R. P. Bower, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8S. 


R. Campbell Smith, Commercial Secretary, Office of the” High Commissioner for 
Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. Territory includes Iceland 
and British West Africa (Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone). 


M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 


T. Grant Major, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, 
Belfast. Territory includes Northern Ireland. 


Unrrep States.—R. G. C. Smith, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C 


A. E. Bryan, Deputy Consul General of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian 
Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


G. S. Patterson, Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, 532 Little 
Building, 80 Boylston Street, Boston. 16, Mass. 


D. S. Cole, Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, Chicago Daily 
News Building, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


B. C. Butler, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1035 
Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Leslie G. Chance, ConsuljGeneral%of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, Associated 
Realty Building, 510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


G. A. Newman, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 
215-217 International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 


C. C. Eberts, Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl 
Building, 400 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Norman Senior, Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower 
Building, 7th Ave. at Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 


Urucauay.—wW. Gibson-Smith, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Montevideo. 


VenEzueta.—J. A. Stiles, Commercial¥Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan 
American, Puente Urapal, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands Antilles. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA.—_W. F. Hillhouse, Acting Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 
Bartolomé Mitré 478, Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay and Uruguay. 


AUSTRALIA.—R. W. Blake, Agricultural Secretary for Canada, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


GERMANY.—Wm. Van Vliet, Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmann- 
strasse, Bonn, 


Itaty.—Dr. C. F. Wilson, Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio Mer- 
cadante 15, Rome. 


THe NeETHERLANDS.—C. J. Small, Acting Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 
Sophialaan 1-A, The Hague. Territory includes Belgium, Denmark and Luxembourg. 


Unitep Kincpom.—D. A. B. Marshall, Commercial Secretary (Agricultural), Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Unirep Statres.—Dr. W. C. Hopper, Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 


VENEZUELA.—D. B. Laughton, Assistant Agricultural Secretary and Vice-Consul, Canadian 


Embassy, Edificio Pan American, Puente Urapal, Caracas.. Territory includes 
Colombia. 


FISHERIES REPRESENTATIVES 


Iraty.—M. S. Strong, Commercial Secretary (Fisheries), Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio 
Mercadante 15, Rome. 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD—concluded 
FISHERIES REPRESENTATIVES—concluded 


JamaicA.—E. M. Gosse, Canadian Trade Commissioner (Fisheries), Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


Unitep States.—M. B. Bursey, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner (Fisheries), 
Canadian Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


TIMBER REPRESENTATIVE 


Unrtep Kinapom.—G. H. Rochester, Commercial Secretary (Timber), Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Commodities Branch.—The Commodities Branch is responsible for main- 
taining the close liaison with industry and the export and import trades in Canada 
that is essential to foreign trade promotion. It contains commodity specialists 
organized in the following sections: Machinery and Plant Equipment, Non-ferrous 
Metals and Industrial Minerals, Iron and Steel, Automotive and Agricultural 
Equipment, Wood and Wood Products, Chemicals, Oils and Minerals, Textiles, 
Leather and Rubber, Imported Fats, and a General Products Section covering a 
wide range of miscellaneous items such as toys, electrical appliances, office equip- 
ment, handicrafts and hardware. The Commodity Officers maintain contact with 
industry by personal visits and exchange of correspondence, and follow conditions 
abroad by communication with Canadian Government Trade Commissioners. 


The work of the commodity specialists is co-ordinated by the Directors of the 
Export and Import Divisions. It is the function of the former to call the attention 
of Trade Commissioners to changes in supply conditions in Canada and, in turn, 
to see that market news received from Trade Commissioners is relayed to Canadian 
manufacturers and exporters. Close attention is paid to opportunities for developing 
sales abroad for Canadian products, and exporters are informed about regulations 
governing foreign trade. 


The Director of the Import Division relays information obtained from Trade 
Commissioners on foreign supply conditions and directs business to the attention 
of the import trade in Canada. He also directs the attention of Trade Commis- 
sioners to special requirements in the Canadian market as these arise. The Division 
is concerned particularly in locating advantageous sources of supply of materials 
for manufacturers and in promoting Canadian interests in international commodity 
markets, 


The Transportation and Trade Services Division of the Branch comprises 
a Transportation and Communications Section, an Export and Import. Permit 
Section, a Token Import Plan Section, and a Directories Section. The Trans- 
portation and Communications Section maintains an active liaison with railway 
and steamship operators and agents, marine insurance companies, forwarding 
firms and brokerage houses, for the purpose of assisting and facilitating movements of 
merchandise, either import or export. The Section also maintains a close review 
on action by foreign governments, changes of rates and regulations, etc., such as 
would affect the transportation of Canadian goods or affect Canadian business 
interests. 


The Export and Import Permit Section is responsible for the administration 
of permit control on the movement of scarce commodities and strategic materials 
subject to regulation under the powers of the Export and Import Permits Act. 
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Control is exercised over the export of arms and munitions, implements of war, 
atomic energy materials and other strategic items. In collaboration with foreign 
governments, this Section also operates an import certificate and delivery veri- 
fication procedure, instituted as an insurance against critically important shipments 
being diverted to undesirable destinations. ‘The number and types of commodities 
under control change materially from time to time, reflecting the constant effort 
to remove restrictions as soon as the necessity for them disappears. Directories 
are maintained, which include lists of Canadian manufacturers and other exporters, 
together with details of the products they are in a position, to sell abroad, and also 
lists of Canadian importing houses and details of their foreign connections and 
their interests in the import field. These directories are confidential and are supplied 
only to Canadian Government Trade Commissioners. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main functions of this Branch 
include: (1) trade promotion relating to agricultural and fisheries products; (2) the 
programming, receiving and disseminating of information on foreign agriculture 
and fisheries; and (3) acting as a focal point for liaison on agricultural and fisheries 
matters with the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and other government departments and boards. 


In the field of trade promotion, the Grain Division and the Food and Agriculture 
Division assist Canadian exporters of agricultural and fisheries products in finding 
markets in other countries. Canadian firms are supplied with information with 
respect to market conditions and requirements in foreign markets, competition 
from other sources of supply, exchange and tariff restrictions and other related in- 
formation. Canadian Trade Commissioners throughout the world are kept fully 
informed on such matters as production and price trends in Canada, quantities of 
commodities available for export and sources of supply. 

The Grain Division deals specifically with matters relating to Canada’s grain 
trade. Assistance is rendered foreign governments and other buyers in the purchase 
of Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals. Close contact is maintained with the 
flour millers as well as daily liaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Commodity Officers concerned with live stock, live-stock products, meat, 
dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, and fish and fisheries products, 
keep in contact with the trade and trade organizations dealing with these com- 
modities. They are in close touch with the officers of other departments of govern- 
ment concerned with the disposition of Canadian production surplus to domestic 
requirements, and who are responsible for such items as health standards, grading 
and inspection. 

A great deal of information pertaining to foreign agriculture and fisheries 
is received from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. This material, which reflects 
foreign government policy, production trends and market information, is processed 
in the Branch and distributed to the departments of government concerned and 
others interested. Much of it is published in Foreign Trade. The Trade Commis- 
sioner Service includes a number of officers who deal specifically with agricultural 
and fisheries matters. Some of these officers are located in Canada’s most important 
export outlets and others in those countries with which Canada competes on world 
markets, particularly in such commodities as wheat, coarse grains, live stock, 
meats and dairy products. The information received from the agricultural officers 
and other Trade Commissioners on foreign agricultural developments is distributed 
in Canada through publications issued by the Economics Division of the Department 
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of Agriculture and by direct communication with producers and exporters. Fisheries 
information from abroad is passed immediately to the Department of Fisheries, 
the provincial departments concerned, the Fisheries Council, and to fish exporters. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—This Branch deals with a wide 
variety of current trade issues, ranging from the analysis of developments in inter- _ 
national commercial relations to assisting in the reopening of dollar markets for 
Canadian products in Europe and to finding practical solutions for tariff difficulties 
encountered by Canadian exporters. The Branch has under constant review 
Canada’s trading relations with other countries, and studies the effects of the work 
of such international organizations as the European Payments Union and the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation on Canadian and world trade. 


Trade treaties are under continuous examination by the Branch, which is 
responsible for the preparation of material for trade and tariff negotiations with 
other countries. Material is collected on foreign tariffs, customs legislation, taxes 
affecting trade, import licensing, exchange regulations, documentation, sanitation, 
marking and labelling requirements, and measures pertaining to quotas, embargoes 
and other import restrictions. These data are analysed, interpreted, clarified 
and made available in easily comprehensible form to exporters, government officials 
and other export interests. 


Exporters who encounter difficulties resulting from the trade policies or regula- 
tions of other countries are given expert advice and interpretations of foreign 
regulations. Also, the Branch initiates official consultations with other governments 
respecting such problems, 


Economics Division.—The Economics Division maintains a continuous 
review of business conditions in Canada. To do this, it is necessary to analyse 
foreign trade trends and to appraise their effect on economic development in Canada. 
Other aspects of the general economic situation considered include investment, 
consumption, production, prices, Incomes and employment, as well as conditions 
in industries and _ localities. 


Industrial Development Division.—This Division co-ordinates the assist- 
ance offered by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries 
in Canada. Acting in this capacity, the Division provides information on a multi- 
plicity of matters pertaining to industry establishment and assists in solving the 
variety of problems encountered by Canadian and foreign businessmen. 


The Division also aids those established firms that wish to expand into new lines 
of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals regarding the manu- 
facture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and brought to 
the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional items. 


The Division acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, 
other than those from Commonwealth countries and the United States, who wish 
to establish new industries in Canada. 


The Division works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organi- 
zations throughout Canada, including industrial development departments of the 
provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Information Branch.—The principal function of the Information Branch is 
to furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the 
assistance that exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better apprecia- 
tion by the general public of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. 
The attention of exporters and potential exporters is directed to opportunities for 
the disposal of their products in markets abroad, and of importers to the sources 
of supply for raw materials and consumer goods unobtainable in Canada. Its 
principal educational and informative medium is Foreign Trade, the weekly pub- 
lication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian 
Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head 
Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, news items 
and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of a similar character dispatched to Canadian 
Trade Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and 
brochures are prepared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources 
of supply, documentation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered 
to correspondents of newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the prepara- 
tion of articles pertaining to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educa- 
tional and promotional work of this Branch is supported by advertising at home and 
abroad, through the daily press, periodicals and trade papers as well as films and radio. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission by graphic media of all kinds publicizes Canada and 
helps to sell Canadian products abroad. The Commission is solely responsible 
for the construction and administration of Federal Government exhibits at inter- 
national expositions, trade fairs and displays outside Canada and of international 
expositions and trade fairs held in Canada and sponsored by the Government of 
Canada. The Commission’s first fulfilment of the latter responsibility was the 
development of the Canadian International Trade Fair, held annually at Toronto 
since 1948. 


The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- 
sentation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays and is equipped 
to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of exhibits. It dis- 
tributes at its various presentations large quantities of literature produced by other 
government departments and agencies. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance 
Act, 1944, and as amended in August 1946 and May 1948. The Corporation, 
which is administered by a board of directors including the Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of Finance and the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, insures exporters against losses arising from credit and political 
risks involved in the export or an agreement for the export of goods. Policies 
are generally issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ sales to all countries. The 
main risks covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; 
exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to 
Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the 
importation of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war 
between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s 
country. 
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The insurance is available under two main classifications—general commodities 
and capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured by exporters 
under two types of policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or (2) the 
Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter 
from the time of shipment until payment is received. 


Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant 
equipment, heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for lengthy periods is 
often necessary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital 
goods but the general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to 
policies for general commodities. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 
895 p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates 
in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 
are shared by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c., 
respectively. 


The Corporation, from its inception to Dec. 31, 1952, issued policies having 
a total value of $374,549,750. Claims paid to exporters during the same period 
amounted to $1,702,705. <A large majority of these claims resulted from exchange 
transfer difficulties, with relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries made 
amounted to $592,403. Excess of income over expenditure to Dec. 31, 1952, was 
$1,631,617, which was added to the Corporation’s underwriting reserve. 


International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division.—The 
administration of Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan—a Commonwealth 
effort to help the peoples of south and southeast Asia to raise their standards of 
living and productivity—is the responsibility of this Division. This contribution 
is of two types—capital aid and technical co-operation. Under capital assistance, 
grants of goods or services are made to countries in the area on a government- 
to-government basis. Technical co-operation embraces the training of Asian 
peoples in a variety of fields in Canada and the supplying of Canadian experts to 
advise and instruct abroad. The Division also assists the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies in the recruiting of technical experts and in the arrangement of 
courses of instruction for trainees sent to Canada for study. For the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1954, $25,000,000 was voted by Parliament for capital aid and an additional 
$400,000 was provided for the Colombo Plan technical co-operation program. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given in the 1940 
Year Book, pp. 480-482. The 1942 Year Book, pp. 427-428, traces the development 
from Confederation to the adoption in 1904 of the present form of preferential 
tariff, 


Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships in force at present and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those 
editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 
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Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of tariff rates—British 
Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. British Preferential rates 
consist of a specially low rate of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities 
and apply to specified goods from Commonwealth countries if shipped direct to 
Canada. On certain goods special rates may be applied under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff; these special rates are lower on those goods than the ordinary British 
Preferential scale. Most-Favoured-Nation tariff rates apply to goods from countries 
that have been accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff 
but which are not entitled to the British Preferential rate. To certain non- 
Commonwealth countries, a special concession under the Most-Favoured-Nation 
rates may be granted and rates lower than those of the Most-Favoured-Nation 
tariff may apply by agreement. The General Tariff is levied on all imports that do 
not qualify for Preferential or Most-Favoured-Nation tariff treatment. 


In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 
on imported materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The 
purpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a fair basis of com- 
petition with foreign producers of similar goods where it is felt to be warranted. 
A second class of drawbacks known as ‘home consumption’ drawbacks apply 
mainly to imported materials and parts used in the production of specified classes 
of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 
or the manipulation of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given, in 
certain instances, to supplement tariff provisions. Thus, the Minister of National 
Revenue or, through him, the customs officials have been empowered at times to 
establish a ‘fair market value’ as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term ‘fair market value’ is vague and open to various interpretations and has been 
frequently criticized but, in exceptional cases of imports from General Tariff 
countries, arbitrary valuations have proved effective. 


The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem. A foreign 
currency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very 
definite advantage and customs officials have been given power, under conditions 
such as these, to value imports from such countries at a “fair rate of exchange’’. 
While this power has been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, 
it has now been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual 
countries. 


The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act, 
1931, consists of three members, one of whom is chairman and another vice-chairman. 
The duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the 
Tariff Board Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, 
are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister 
of Finance desires information. The investigation into any such matter may include 
inquiry as to the effect that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon 
a given commodity might have upon industry or trade and the extent to which 


* The schedules and rates in force at any particular time may be obtained from the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, which is responsible for administering the Canadian Tariff. 
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the consumer is protected from exploitation. It is also the duty of the Board to 
inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada 
that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 
Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review of sections of 
the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in respect of 
specified commodities. Reports are tabled in Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff 
Board is authorized to act as a tribunal to hear appeals from rulings of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue in respect of matters of administration including those of 
excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. 
Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive, 
with provision for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings at which interested parties 
submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters under consideration. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with other Countries, as 
at June 1, 1953 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main cate- 
gories: trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has: trade agreements are 
as follows: Australia, British West Indies, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom and Colonies. These agreements have 
been modified and supplemented by the GATT. Preferential arrangements are 
also in force with respect to Southern Rhodesia, India and Pakistan. 


Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 24 countries under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Protocol of Provisional Ap- 
plication of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed by Canada 
on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the Agreement into force on Jan. 1, 1948. 


The GATT is a multilateral trade agreement and the most-favoured-nation 
rates of duty bound under it apply equally to all signatories. The Agreement con- 
sists of three parts: the general provisions related to the schedules of tariff con- 
cessions and the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment; the provisions relating 
to a code of regulations for conducting international trade; and the administrative 
provisions of the Agreement. 


Under the new system of multilateral tariff negotiations, initiated under the 
GATT, three conferences have taken place: at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; at 
Annecy, France, in 1949; and at Torquay, England, in 1950-51. The tariff concessions 
Canada granted and received at the Geneva Conference are described in the 1948- 
49 Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are discussed in the 1950 
Year Book, pp. 968-970. The Torquay negotiations were discussed in the 1952-53 
edition, pp. 996-997. The existing tariff concessions remain in force until Jan. Is 
1954, and thereafter, unless modified in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number 
of GATT members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These 
agreements with individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the 
General Agreement. As an exception, however, the Canada-U.8. Trade Agreement 
of 1938 is suspended for so long as both countries continue to be contracting parties 
to GATT. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1953 


Country Agreement 


AUSTRALIA............| 1 rade Agreement signed July 8, 
1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Bririsn West Inpies |Trade Agreement signed July 6, 
(BaHAMAS, BaRBavos,| 1925, in force Apr. 30, 
British Honpuras,| Canadian notice of termination 
JAMAICA, LEEWARD of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced 
AND WINDWARD by notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which 
IsLANDS, TRINIDAD continued the Agreement. 


AND TosBaGo), BER- 

MUDA AND BritisH |The British West Indies, with 

GUIANA. the exception of Jamaica, are 
contracting parties to GATT. 


Ceylon is a party to the Trade 
Agreement of 1937 between 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Since 1897, Canada has unilater- 
ally accorded British prefer- 
ential treatment to India but 
without contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


New ZEALAND..... re 


Since 1947, Canada has unilaterally 
accorded Pakistan British pre- 
ferential treatment but without 
contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


Trade Agreement of Aug. 20, 1932, 
was terminated on Jan. 2, 1938, 
on notice from Southern Rho- 
desia. Tariff treatment estab- 
lished therein continues to be 
reciprocally accorded. 

GATT effective May 19, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. 


PAKISTAN...... SACRA 


SouTHERN RHODESIA.. 


UNION oF SoutH 
AFRICA. 


Terms 


Agreement includes schedules of 


tariff rates and exchange of 
British preferential rates on 
items not scheduled. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


The parties exchange specified 
tariff preferences. Agreement 
may be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Canada and Ceylon exchange 
preferential tariff treatment. 


Canada grants British prefer- 
ential tariff in return for 
preferential rates where such 
exist and for most - favoured- 
nation rates on non-preferential 
items. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


The parties exchange specific 
preferences on scheduled goods 
and reciprocally concede Brit- 
ish preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be tere- 
minated on six months notice. 


Canada grants British prefer- 
ential treatment and Southern 
Rhodesia extends tariff prefer- 
ences granted to Common- 
wealth countries other than 
the United Kingdom. 


Agreement includes schedules of 


tariff preferences granted by 
each country. May be ter- 
minated on six months notice. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; |Exchange of most - favoured - 


effective retroactive from July 1, 
1935 


GATT effective June 14, 1948. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries, as at 
June 1, 1953—concluded 
Country Agreement Terms 
Unitep Kinepom...../Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, | Various concessions by both 


1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. 
Modified by an exchange of 
letters of Nov. 16, 1938, and 
an oe of notes Oct. 30, 
194 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


countries including exchange of 
preferential tariff rates (some 
minor reservations by Can- 
ada). Extends to Colonial 
Empire. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1953 


Agreement 


Country Terms 
ARGENTINA, sc0 Ores Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, [Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; provisionally in force | nation treatment. Provisional 
Nov. 15, 1941. application may be terminated 
on three months notice. 
ADSTRINL. AAS ue GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


Convention of Commerce with 
Belgium (including Luxembourg 
and Belgian colonies) entered 
into effect Oct. 22, 1924. The 
Convention was suspended dur- 
ing the War but reinstated by 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 
1946; includes Netherlands An- 
tilles and Surinam. 

GATT covering Benelux as a 
whole effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BENELUx (BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBOURG AND 
THE NETHERLANDS). 


BOLINIAG ates aie sen Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 15 of the 
United Kingdom — Bolivia 


Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 
911. 


BRAZTE Pe or cee esters Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 
1941; provisionally in foree from 
date of signing and definitively 
on Apr. 16, 19438. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


BURA LYS. PORES. e GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


CHIE RPA hs SOR Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. 
15, 1941, and definitively on 
Oct.:29, 1943. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


CHINA MEGS a5 Ole Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946; 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. 
China withdrew from GATT on 
May 5, 1950. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation tariff treatment. May 
be terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. May be 
terminated on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


May be 
six months 


nation treatment. 
terminated on 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


May be 
months 


nation treatment. 
terminated on six 
notice. 


Exchange of most --favoured - 


nation treatment. May be ter- 
minated on three months 
notice, 
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Tariff. and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


dune 1, 1958—continued 


May be 
terminated on three months 


May be 
terminated on three months 


May be 


Country Agreement Terms 
COMNMITAL 3 ATR. Treaty of Commerce with United |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, ap- | nation treatment. 
plies to Canada. Modified by 
protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and | notice. 
exchange of notes Dec. 30, 
1938, 
A Trade Agreement between 
Colombia and Canada was 
signed Feb. 20, 1946, but has 
not been put into force. 
MOOSTA IICA es cuss 4 Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950; |Exchange of most - favoured - 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. nation treatment. 
notice. 
MOREA, os cones me oes GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA...... Convention of Commerce signed |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Mar. 15, 1928; inforce Nov. 14, | nation treatment. 
1928. 


GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


DenMaARK (including |Treaties of Peace and Commerce 
GREENLAND). with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660, and July 11, 1670, apply 
to Canada. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 


Dominican Repusuic.|Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 
1940; in force provisionally Mar. 
15, 1950, and definitively Jan. 22, 
1941 


GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


PCUADORI: coho nceess es Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. 

LLORAS pe cei eee Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and 
Dec. 3, 1952; inforce Dee. 3, 1952. 

Et SALvaDoR......... Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; 
in force Nov. 17, 1937. 

MANGAND 0 5.0000 eb ees Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, 


1948; effective Nov. 17, 1948. 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. 


FRANCE AND FREeNcH |Trade Agreement signed May 12, 
OVERSEAS 1933; in force June 10, 1933. Ex- 
‘TERRITORIES. change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, 

and additional protocol of Feb. 
26, 1935. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


OF GERMANY. GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 


terminated on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. May 
be terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation rates. May be termi- 
nated on six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on four months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including. 
scheduled concessions. May 
be terminated on three months 
notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1958—continued 


Country Agreement 


GREECE A eases. 2s Modus vivendi by exchange of notes 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective 
Aug. 28, 1947. 

GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 

GREENLAND.......... (See Denmark.) 

Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. 


GUATEMALA........... 


RVATTG HS. 3« «aeons ..|Lrade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Although there is no contractual 
obligation, Canada and Iceland 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 
originally concluded between 
Denmark and the _ United 
Kingdom on Feb. 13, 1660. 


GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. 


TOBLAND ed's ore es ok 


Special arrangement by Order in 
Council effective Feb, 1, 1951. 


Special arrangement by Order in 
Council effective Sept. 15, 1951. 


Canada-United Kingdom Agree- 
ment of 1937 applied under the 
British Palestine Mandate. 

Since the creation of the State 
of Israel in May 1948, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes 
of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective 
Apr. 28, 1948. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Participated in Torquay negotia- 
tions but has not yet (June 1953) 
become a Contracting Party to 
GATT. 


Special arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 

Lebanon withdrew from GATT 
Mar. 1, 1951. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 
1946; in force provisionally same 
date. Ratifications exchanged 
on May 6, 1947; definitively in 
force 30 days from that date. 


Terms 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Canada grants most - favoured - 
nation tariff rates as long as 
Iran accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 


Canada grants and receives most- 
favoured-nation tariff rates. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Canada grants most - favoured - 
nation tariff rates as long as 
Lebanon accords. reciprocal 
treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1953—continued 


Country Agreement Terms 
NICARAGUA....4...... Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1946; in force provisionally same | nation treatment. Provisional 
ate. application may be terminated 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. on three months notice. 
EEA Y ©. oe 0's tans Convention of Commerce and |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Navigation with United King- | nation treatment. Convention 
dom of Mar. 18, 1826, applied to | of May 16, 1913, provides means 
Canada. for separate termination by 
GATT effective July 10, 1948. Dominions on one years no- 
tice. 
PANAMA. Coe Cle css 6 3 Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 12 of United 
Kingdom - Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. 
Treaty terminated in 1942 but 
Canada continues to grant and 
receive most - favoured - nation 
tariff rates. 
PARAGUAY <3 lpicu ce o's Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; |Exchange of most - favoured - 
in force June 21, 1940. nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 
18 Ca Rial aE aca GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 
PHILIPPINES........00+ No agreement at present. United 
States-Canada Agreement of 
1938 (now suspended) applied 
to Philippines until Philippines 
attained independence in 1946. 
Canada and Philippines have 
continued to exchange most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 
Participated in Torquay negotia- 
tions but has not yet (June 1953) 
become a Contracting Party to 
GATT. 
POLAND coo; ons tees. Convention of Commerce signed |Exchange of most - favoured - 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, | nation treatment including 
_ 1936. scheduled reductions. May be 


Portuaal, including |Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
Maperra, Porto 1928, accepted Article 21 of the 
SANTO AND THE United Kingdom - Portugal 
AZORES. Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, 

1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


RE A Sri ces Canada adheres to the United 
Kingdom - Spain Treaty of 
Commerce of Oct. 31, 1922 


terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. May be 
terminated on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 


(revised Apr. 5, 1927); in force | notice. 
Aug. 1, 1928. 
UMN Sess hap oven United Kingdom-Sweden Conven- |Exchange of most - favoured - 


tion of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


nation treatment. Declaration 
of Nov. 27, 1911, provides 
means for separate termination 
by Dominions on one years 
notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


June 1, 1958—concluded 


Country Agreement 


SWITZERLAND......... 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies 
to Canada. By exchange of 
notes Liechtenstein included 
under terms of this agreement, 
effective Aug. 2, 1947. 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 

Syria withdrew from GATT 
Aug. 6, 1951. 


Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 
1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 
1938, suspended as long as both 
countries continue to be con- 
tracting parties to GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. 

Participated in Torquay negotia- 
tions but has not yet (June 1953) 
become a Contracting Party to 
GATT. 


Modus vivendi signed and brought 
into force Oct. 11, 1950; renewed 
Oct. 11, 1951, and Oct. 11, 1952. 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
1928, accepted Article 30 of 
United Kingdom - Serb - Croat- 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


Terms 


United Kingdom - Switzerland |Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Convention 
of Mar. 30, 1914, provides 
means for separate termination 
by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Canada grants most - favoured - 
nation tariff rates as long as 
Syria accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year subject to annual 
renewal. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. May be 
terminated on one years notice. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section eines Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices are not restricted in this Chapter to the normal meaning of 
that word but may include price quotations ranging from those paid by primary 
producers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished articles. 
Within this broad group, numerous sub-classifications are available, such as com- 
ponent material, degree of manufacture and special purpose series. Wholesale prices 
are frequently very sensitive to changing conditions and are often used to gauge 
the economic effect of events as well as to forecast retail price change. An example 
of this is the price increase that followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950. 


A new series of wholesale price index numbers, related to the base period 
1935-39, was introduced in January 1951. Background material concerning the 
construction of this index is available in DBS Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale 
Price Indexes, 1913-19650. 


Wholesale price index numbers in Canada cover the period dating from Con- 
federation in 1867. An intermittent decline characterized the first 30 years of this 
interval but, from an average of 56-8 in 1897, the general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) advanced without appreciable interruption to 83-9 in July 1914. By November 
1918, this index had reached 173-1 and continued upward to a post-war inflationary 
peak of 214-2 in May 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about two 
years, and between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained comparatively stable. 
Annual averages in this interval held between a high of 133-8 for 1925 and 124-6 
for 1929. For the four years following 1929, depressionary influences were so 
severe that prices fell almost to the level of those of 1913. In February 1933, the 
wholesale index touched an extreme low of 82-8 before turning upward again. 
Irregular recovery then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 110-6 
in July 1937, was substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat 
market in 1938, together with a fairly general depression in other markets, carried 
wholesale price levels just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 down to about 15 
p.c. above the 1913 level. The August 1939 index of 95-6 marked the extreme 
low of a two-year decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak of World 
War I was very different from that which preceded World War II. The relatively 
low level of prices in August 1939 probably influenced the sharper initial advance 
at the outbreak of war. However, during 1940, price levels steadied and showed 


* Revised in the Prices Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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no sign of a steep increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion in wartime 
production had made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic commodities 
and, at the end of 1941, wheat remained the only important commodity for which 
stocks exceeded predictable requirements. The introduction of general price 
control in December 1941 ended a year in which wholesale prices had advanced 10 
p.c. as compared with about 3 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of price control 
is indicated by the fact that increases in wholesale prices amounted to only 3-1 p.c. 
and 5-2 p.c. during the years 1942 and 1948, respectively, while the December 
1944 index was slightly below the December 1943 figure. The December 1945 
index of 132-9 was 10 p.c. above that for December 1941, when price control 
became generally effective. 


The precipitous advance in United States general wholesale prices that began 
during the latter half of 1946 was of great concern to Canadian price-control 
authorities. The advance had been anticipated in July 1946, when the Canadian 
dollar was returned to par with the United States dollar, thus reducing the Canadian 
dollar cost of imports from the United States. This provided a buffer of 10 p.c. 
only and the rise in United States prices was greater than that on a large majority 
of imported articles so that continuous pressure was felt, especially among individual 
items. The Canadian general wholesale price index rose from 132-3 to 142-5, 
an increase of over 8 p.c. between May 1945 and December 1946. 


The Canadian price rise accelerated in 1947 as internal controls continued to 
be relaxed. The monthly general wholesale index advanced without interruption 
from 142-5 at December 1946 to 179-9 at December 1947, an increase of 26 p.c. 
The rise carried through into 1948, although at a decreasing rate, and by December 
the index had reached a level of 202-0. Wholesale price levels during 1949 were 
generally stable, then rose slightly during the first five months of 1950 to reach an 
index level of 204-7 by May. In June, a sharp gain to 209-2 occurred, owing 
mainly to rapidly advancing prices for live stock, lumber, iron and steel products 
and non-ferrous metals. An important factor stimulating further advance was 
the outbreak of war in Korea. The effect on basic commodities originating in or 
near that area was particularly sharp and by the end of the year the index had 
risen to 225-2. 


In 1951, the index reached new peak levels, culminating in an all-time high of 
243-7 in July. This trend was reversed in the second half of the year when the 
index declined steadily, reflecting marked recessions in animal products and textile 
products. The December 1951 index at 237-7, however, was still 5-6 p.c. above 
December 1950. 


The downward movement continued throughout the first 10 months of 1952, 
the total index standing at 220-2 for October. Declines were recorded by most 
of the main commodity groups, although an upward trend was still apparent in 
iron and steel products and non-metallic mineral products. In the ensuing months 
of 1952 and through the first quarter of 1953, prices continued to decline fractionally 
as the composite wholesale index receded to 219-6 by April. Weakness continued 
to be felt most strongly in primary and secondary farm products and the lifting 
of the United States embargo on cattle on Mar. 2 did little to alleviate the decline. 
Lumber prices, too, were easier, particularly West Coast descriptions, while fibres, 
textiles and textile products receded slowly. Of the non-ferrous base metals, only 
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copper and its products registered a firmer tone in 1953 over 1952 levels. As in the 
previous year, prices for iron and its products continued to strengthen while non- 
metallic minerals and chemicals and allied products remained relatively steady. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1943-52, and Monthly Indexes, 
1952 and 1953 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Raw and | Fully and 


General || Partly | Chiefly Indus- Canadian Farm Products! 
Year and Month Whole- Manu- Manu- trial : 
sale factured | factured | Materials ———-H#—________- 
Goods Goods Field Animal Total 
OSG Mere cc oe tee ce elcaiy sess 127-9 131-1 126-9 140-0 129-0 161-8 145-4 
BO Ad Mee rr ores beeen ee ees 130-6 134-4 129-1 143-1 144-5 166-1 155-3 
TOAD cic sc hele otine te Oma Seu 132-1 136-2 129-8 143-2 162°5 170-2 166-4 
NA Dyer a erie tare cds oistetcisiele © veto nies 138-9 140-1 138-0 148-6 177-9 181-2 179-5 
RPS ar tre mrcteeratii rs calee ae siaae 6 eas 163-3 164-3 162-4 187-0 184-1 200-2 192-2 
CRU Dae 9 fick. ge ug ce 193-4 196°3 192-4 222-7 200-6 263-7 232°1 
Od On tt SEAT ah tear oes ah scetena late 198-3 197-1 199-2 218-0 191-9 265-4 228-7 
MEO ade toe Ae 5 note a ade Weekes tals ye 375 211-2 212-8 211-0 244-6 191-9 281-4 236-7 
DO tee ah See wooo rete aoe dat eal 240-2 237°9 242-4 296-1 200-4 336-9 268-6 
TO Agate? Fa caer ey eet wee 226-0 218-7 230-7 252-6 219-9 277-5 248-7 
1952 

BNUATY fetes watioc cis oles ioe 236-7 233 +3 239-6 281-4 224-8 318-2 271-5 
IG DTUSTY Mas nes rae sites alse 232-5 227-5 236-1 270°7 221-9 297-3 259-6 
JL ENDS CASE Recher rae eek 230-7 225-2 234°5 265-1 230-1 283 °3 256-7 
BADER Aree ee aiate Seon cise 226-8 221°3 230-6 258-4 234-0 273°7 253-8 
INTE Y pricrchotna eee c e\e late (gia stereye 224-6 220-2 227-8 250-7 240-0 265-4 252-7 
PUNO re ee ee cian casa oa we oters 226°3 220-4 230°3 248-3 244-4 271-4 257-9 
LU LOZS OA ROAR OIERS UMN EE LG 225-4 218-2 229-8 247-8 230-2 276-8 253-5 
PNGIOTISH Cr mecwersict oo ce ious Gres 223°7 216-2 228-5 245-4 215-4 277-2 246-3 
September ters. es sess ss 221-9 212-4 227-6 241-7 202-0 269-1 235°6 
OCtODErE SS enc dsee oe naa aees 220-2 209- 227-4 239-7 199-9 263-0 231-4 
INOVOMDCr! sooo eas oo ose es 221-5 210°5 228-2 241-2 199-3 266-5 232-9 

MDECOMDEN ie cose ee sice les as 221-1 210-0 227-8 241-2 196-6 268-3 232- 

1953 

ANGRY: tetas. ee ote dienes 221-5 209-4 229-0 240-2 193-6 266-4 230-0 
WWEUTUATY coment dss fete coke ee 220-9 207 °9 228-8 237°9 189-3 263-1 226-2 
EAP OR ae ier sacsicicce ee ee otea tn 221-9 209-8 229-2 237-0 184-4 264°3 224-4 
PRD Na meeee See eat aes isk 219-6 205-7 227-9 231°9 180-2 256-0 218-1 
BV cararctorticlcsaie a ste oe oie sits e's 220-1 206:3 228-3 233-2 177-8 263-2 220-5 
LOTS cae Caeser Pee 221-7 207-2 230-4 234-0 177-1 268°8 222-9 

DMV AM hoes adie cette ces 221-2 207 -2 229-6 231-7 180-3 265-3 222. 
August......... Boia oeee 222-4 210-0 230-1 231-4 157-2 269-9 213-6 
BPPLOMIDEL oss vec eke bee 221-5 207-0 230-2 228-8 154-0 263-7 208-9 
GCLODODAe a kets a eee eek 220-7 204-9 230-0 227- 151-7 265-3 208-5 


1 The wheat prices used in these indexes are prices currently effective for Manitoba Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Northern at Fort William. Participation payments are included and the series revised whenever such 
figures are announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950, the price included in the index for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern was $1.83 per bu. For the crop year Aug. 1, 1950-July 31, 1951, the price included was $1.85 
per bu. For the crop year Aug. 1, 1951-July 31, 1952, the price was $1.83 per bu. The initial payment of 
$1.40 per bu. for the crop year beginning Aug. 1, 1952, was increased to $1.60 per bu. according to an announce- 
ment made Feb. 19, 1953. Commencing Aug. 1, 1949, western oats and barley were brought under control 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. Prices used for Canadian farm products since that time have been initial 
payments to farmers. Participation payments are included whenever they are announced. An increase 
in the initial payments for barley for the crop year 1952-53 was announced Feb. 19, 1953. 


Residential Building Materials.—In March 1949, a series of index numbers 
of residential building material prices (basis: 1935-39 =100) was established to meet 
the need for a more precise measurement of material components of residential 
construction. A description of the index together with a record back to 1926 is 
given in DBS bulletin, Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 
1926 to 1948. 6 
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The decline in residential building material prices that commenced in the 
final quarter of 1951 continued through 1952 and the first ten months of 1953. 
This change is illustrated by the composite index which, after touching a post-war 
peak of 290-8 in September and October 1951, subsequently dropped to 282-3 
in February 1953. By June, a slight recovery to 284-1 had taken place, but the 
index dropped again to 280-4 in October. Among the various components, lower 
prices were most apparent in lumber products with other groups continuing to 
exert a firmer price tone. 


2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1943-52, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Principal Components 


Lath Elec- 

Com- : Lumber ; Plumb- 
Year and Month | posite canine see and P jeter Rost Paint | ing and tice Other 

Inde be He} | Pam beri are) nd_ | Heating} -“24P- | Mater- 

and and Pro-. | msula- |Material! Giass | Equip. ak 
Gravel | Stone ducks tion ae and 
Fixtures 
1943 twee s Fass 139-1 101-2 | 113-1 171-3 | 104-8 | 130-1 149-4 | 120-0 | 110-3] 117-9 
[QS 4 ese. wah sis, eee 146-6 101-8 114-9 188-4 104-8 136-0 146-6 120-0 110-3 117-9 
1 04D tee cc tee 148-3 102-1 116-4 191-3 104-8 135-5 142-2 122-2 111-4 118-0 
[9AG areas. © eee 154-5 102-0 121-0 202-1 104-2 146-2 144-2 127-2 116-9 126-4 
pate Cr aan eae eee 180-4 109-7 133-4 242-0 107-3 172-3 169-6 145-2 147-4 143-0 
194m. fe. de eee 217-5 || 122-3 | 143-1 | 305-8 | 116-7] 201-6 | 183-1 168-3 | 169-8 | 162:°3 
1940 Hote, vb ae eee 228-0 127-0 151-0 322-1 118-1 190-5 179-6 180-2 173-4 174-7 
1950RER.. te eee 242-7 131-3 163-8 849-2 116-7 235-4 174-8 183-2 184-5 181-1 
LOS Terese tery sae 286-2 140-9 180-7 425-0 126-3 235-8 197-8 210-4 213-3 212-7 
19025 Bic das tee 284-8 |] 149-5 | 195-3] 415-7 128-5 | 217-7 | 194-9 | 215-6} 212-0 | 226-3 
1952 
JRNUAT YA eee 288-0 |} 148-3 | 183-2] 424-7] 126-7 | 210-9 | 197-5 | 217-3 | 218-8] 222-1 
Hebruary sco tes 287-9 148-9 183-2 423-6 126-7 223-0 200-5 217°3 215-9 222-1 
Manehytot coe 286-8 148-9 192-5 420-9 126-7 220-0 199-7 216-6 211-6 222-1 
A Drileee. <2. .coctee 284-9 148-1 192-5 415-8 129-1 216-9 198-5 216-9 208-4 227 +4 
Maiyieiins: te eee 283-9 || 148-1 198-8 | 418-4 | 129-1] 213-9 | 193-7 | 216-2] 208-4] 227-4 
JUNO loc ates 283-5 148-1 198-8 413-4 129-1 210-9 194-2 215-1 206-6 227-4 
Jaliyzawes on oS 283-8 148-3 198-8 413-1 129-1 216-9 192-4 215-2 212-9 227-4 
Aueusty.f tone 284-1 150-1 198-8 413-1 129-1 223-0 192-4 215-2 212-6 227-4 
September....... 284-0 151-1 198-8 413-1 129-1 220-0 192-4 215-2 212-2 227-4 
October see 283-8 151-1 198-8 412-5 129-1 220-0 192-4 215-2 212-2 227-4 
November....... 283-4 151-1 199-5 412-4 129-1 220-0 190-2 213-3 212-2 228-8 
December....... 283-3 151-9 | 199-5 | 411-9 129-1 | 217-0 | 195-0] 213-1 212-1 | 228-8 
1953 

JanuUaLVernn peters 283-7 152-1 199-5 412-9 129-1 217-0 195-8 213-1 211-0 228-8 
Hebruary... 02.1 282-2 152-1 199-5 409-5 129-1 217-0 195-4 213°1 211-0 228-8 
Manchipra siento 283-4 152-1 205-7 411-5 129-1 217-0 195-4 211-7 217-9 228-8 
AND iilin. acctcten ster 283-6 151-6 205-7 410-3 129-1 216-9 195-0 215-5 217-9 228-8 
Maier ioct lei. 282-8 151-6 207-4 410-4 129-1 216-9 195-8 212-1 209-7 228-8 
JUN Sapaetecen eae 284-1 151-6 207-4 413-1 129-1 220-0 202-7 211-3 209-7 228-8 
VULY-2oeet ae oe 283-9 151-6 207-4 412-8 128-9 219-7 203 -9 211-3 209-7 228-8 
INVERTS a6 Gold ogee 283-6 151-7 207-4 412-6 127-7 219-7 204-4 210-5 210-6 228-8 
September....... 281-0 151-7 207-4 409-1 127-7 219-7 205-2 203 +4 210-0 230-4 
Octobers ae 280-4 151-7 207-4 406-6 127-7 219-7 205 +7 203 +4 222-1 231-0 


Non-residential Building Materials.—A new index has been prepared to 
measure the price change of materials used in non-residential building construction. 
The index has been constructed on the base 1949 =100, using weights obtained from 
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data on cost of building materials provided by general and trade contractors for a 
sample of buildings constructed in Canada during the years 1948-50. The methods 
of constructing the index are explained in DBS Reference Paper No. 438, Non- 
Residential Building Materials Price Index, 1935-1952. Price indexes for twelve 
principal component material groups have been calculated by months from January 
1949; indexes for nine of these are given in Table 3 for 1952 and 1953. 


The composite index of non-residential building materials increased from 
112-6 in January 1951 to a peak of 124-8 in March 1953. Most of this increase 
of 12-2 points or 10-8 p.c. took place during 1951, the composite index increasing 
9-7 points from January 1951 to December 1951 as compared with only 2-5 during 
the longer period December 1951 to March 1953. All component groups contributed 
to the increase during this period. At October 1953, the composite index and the 
indexes of all component groups except electrical equipment and materials were at 
or near previously established post-war record levels. 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1950-52, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1952 and 1953 


(1949 =100) 


Principal Components 


Plumb-| Elec- 

Com- || Cement Piccks Lumber} Lath, ing, trical Steel 

Year and Month | posite and Bel and | Plaster] Roofing] Paint | Heating] Equip- a 
dex |} Con- and Lumber} and Ma- and and ment M. tad 

crete | g feng Pro- | Insula-| terials | Glass | Other and We =e 

Mix ducts tion Equip-| Ma- 9 
ment | terials 
1O5Qc ek Ee ese 105-0 |} 103-2 | 104-3 | 110-3 98-7 | 104-7 | 100-5 | 103-0} 105-8} 107-3 
TOHT SL eee oe 118-6 111-3 113-0 128-3 107-1 128-9 113-0 115-7 125-4 122-0 
Vie SRA Ee nied 123-2 117-4 119-7 127-9 109-7 134-5 115-6 121-3 121-7 131-3 
1952 
SANUATY: Ser... bis 123-0 |} 115-9} 114-1] 128-0] 109-2] 183-2] 113-9] 120-9} 130-3} 1380-1 
February........ 123-0 116-3 115-0 127-5 109-2 133-2 116-4 121-0 128-7 | 130-1 
LW ol ome A ae 123-1 116-3 118-1 126-7 108-8 133-2 116-4 120-8 127-8 130-1 
PATIL cant es facia 122-5 116-0 118-2 127-7 109-8 134-9 117-1 121-4 120-1 130-1 
Nay ee. PSE Se. 122-7 116-1 120-6 128-0 109-8 184-9 116-7 121-2 120-1 130-1 
Ay ee eee 122-6 116-9 120-6 128-1 109-8 134-9 116°7 121-4 118-3 130-1 
Vuly sees Mee 122-9 117-5 120-6 128-3 110-0 134-9 114-2 121-7 119-3 130-2 
PATONG th x Boiss 123-0 118-4 120-9 128-3 110-0 134-9 114-2 121-7 119-3 130-2 
September....... 123-0 118-6 121-1 128-4 110-0 134-9 114-2 121-6 119-2 130-2 
October: 402.4%. 123-9 118-6 121-1 128-3 110-0 134-9 114-2 121-6 119-2 134-7 
November....... 124-2 118-6 123-0 128-2 110-0 134-9 114-1 121-4 119-2 134-7 
December....... 124-2 119-5 123-0 127-7 110-1 135-1 118-7 121-4 118-8 134-7 
1953 

JANUARY s, Lecdes..t 124-4 119-9 123-0 128-4 110-3 135-1 118-7 121-3 118-6 134-7 
HeDruary.s tn a0 124-5 |] - 120-4 123-4 128-4 110-3 135-1 119-2 121-4 118-6 134-7 
MATCH A. : oe. eos 124-8 120-4 126-0 128-3 110-3 135-1 119-2 121-2 119-6 134-8 
Aprile got ox | 124-6 119-1 126-0 128-4 110-2 134-9 119-1 121-2 119-9 |. 134-7 
11 Tih Veter tepde ata 124-4 119-1 126-5 128-5 110-2 134-9 119-2 120-9 118-5 134-7 
EMO ve LAr ee a. 124-7 119-3 126-5 128-8 110-2 134-9 124-9 121-1 118-7 134-7 
Wb eeret aut ates 124-7 119-3 126-5 128-7 110-2 132-6 124-9 121-2 119-6 134-7 
PAEEUISHiee iss ee orci 124-5 119-4 126-5 128-2 109-2 132-6 124-9 120-6 119-7 134-7 
September....... 123-8 120-5 126-5 126-8 109-2 132-6 125-0 116-6 119-7 134-8 
OGTODEr. ..5 66s. 123-9 120-5 126-5 126-2 109-6 132-6 126-4 115-8 122-3 134-8 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries 
have varied widely since the years before World War II. Comparisons between 
Canadian wholesale price changes and those that have occurred in other countries 
are provided in Table 4. 
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4,.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1949 and 
December 1951 and 1952 


(Base: 1948 = 100, except for France where 1949=100. Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
United Nations.) 


Month of Month of 

Country 1949 December— Country 1949 December— 

1951 1952 1952 

(Australiana ssc oto 112 173 187 || New Zealand............ 99 142 
Canadas 2.05. ite ae 103 123 114 INGr Wack eile dose ets 102 155 
Chil@scpecceetc eer 114 192 232 al eerus (aims) eee eerie 140 198 
Denmark sonieaes race 102 151 139 || Portugal (Lisbon)........ 102 122 
Winkandccce hy ttraee aan 101 177 162. s\’Swedenst atone eecebin ac 101 143 
PT RNCOnar csc ete oe eee 100 152 140 Switzerland....:........ 95 100 
India taek ae eee he 104 118 102 |} Union of South Africa.... 106 151 
Mexico (Mexico City).... 110 154 151 United Kingdom........ 105 149 
The Netherlands......... 104 145 139 || United States........... 95 105 


Section 2.—The Consumer Price Index 


The Consumer Price Index is Canada’s official measure of retail price change. 
It replaces the Cost-of-Living Index and is the fifth in a series of Canadian index 
numbers of retail prices dating back to 1900. ‘This new measure was introduced 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in October 1952 in a publication entitled, 
The Consumer Price Index, January 1949—August 1952. Detailed information 
on the main aspects of the Index are contained in that publication. 


The purpose of the Consumer Price Index is to measure changes in retail prices 
of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of the Canadian urban 
population. The families covered by the Index lived in 27 Canadian cities of 30,000 
population or over, ranged in size from two adults to two adults with four children 
and had annual incomes ranging from $1,650 to $4,050 during the survey year ended 
Aug. 31, 1948. . 


The budget of the Consumer Price Index represents the post-war level of 
consumption of those families. A list of 224 of the principal goods and services 
they purchased in the survey year forms the pricing sample of the Index, while 
the relative amounts they spent on those and similar categories of items determine 
the relative importance, or weight, given to each item in the Index. 


The monthly index number is calculated from a sample of more than 50,000 
retail price quotations. Prices are collected by field representatives in the 16 
largest cities in Canada, while they are obtained by mail in 17 other cities having 
a population of 30,000 or over. 


Changes observed in those prices are applied to the cost of the Index budget. 
The budget is often described as a market basket of goods and services. The 
physical content of this basket is kept constant from month to month and only 
changes in retail prices are allowed to influence its cost over time. A comparison 
between the current cost and the base-period cost of the same constant basket 
yields the Index, that is, a measure of the average percentage change in all retail 
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prices from the base period to date. For some of the food items entering into the 
basket, the quantities are allowed to vary as between months but not as between 
years, in order to take account of seasonal variations in consumption. 


Since the Index refers to a post-war level of living it was fitting that a post- 
war year be selected as the reference level of prices. Of the post-war years, 1949 
was the most suitable because price levels were relatively stable throughout that 
year. The fact that 1949 is a satisfactory reference level for other index number 
measurements, such as those related to industrial production, agriculture, imports 
and exports, was another important consideration. 


The percentage distribution of the main group weights as of the base period 
is as follows:— 


1949 

Budget Group Base 
Weight 
OE Seton ATONE ats Laie need dt kaw de obo d obey bathe hve coe detine 31-7 
MUNG RoR Fe Sg eke Ee vc a ears CEE 0s Soha ak tn cadena cee hes 11-5 
PDGISOE eh oon toes RaSh 0 as 8 Jo ice hy Sk xk A Os 14-8 
EiouseOld POTAGION See sic... ..< eens t Palen os co dele Pas cae ks baba de aneunes 17-3 
Other commodities and services.........ccccccccceccccccuccenccecteecece 24-7 
OPAL ores he aI Es ole < oan ae ook fue ba es cee aites “100-0 


Consumer Price Index and Prices of Staple Foods.—The Consumer Price 
Index rose steadily throughout 1951 from 107-7 for January of that year to a post- 
war peak of 118-2 for January 1952. During this period, all groups of the Index 
advanced, with foods showing the sharpest increase from 109-0 to 122-4. In 
1952, the Index declined steadily until May, and remained fairly stable between 
that date and November 1952. Six consecutive declines followed, bringing the 
Index down from 116-1 in November 1952 to 114-4 in May 1953. Reversing its 
trend, the Index then moved up in a series of five increases to 116-7 by October, 
where it was only 1-5 points below the peak level of January 1952. The food 
index fell by 8-4 points during 1952, from 122-5 in December 1951 to 114-1 in 
December 1952. Further losses during the first five months of 1953 were offset 
by increases between June and October, leaving the index for October 1-4 points 
‘above the December 1952 figure. Shelter continued upward throughout 1952 and 
the first ten months of 1953, exceeding other group index levels from March 
1952 on. Clothing, which reached its highest point in December 1951, declined 
throughout 1952 to stabilize at a level of 109-7 in the early months of 1953. Sub- 
sequent increases brought the index to 110-3 by October. The household operation 
index fluctuated narrowly between December 1951 and October 1953 showing a 
net gain of 1-1 points to 117-5 between these two dates. The other commodities 
and services series which moved between 115-5 and 116-6 throughout 1952, climbed 
to 116-7 early in 1953. A sharp drop in March and April, however, brought the 
index back to the December 1951 level of 115-0 but a subsequent rise of 0-9 points 
between May and October left the index at 116-0. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1949,—9:3 


1949=100 1949=100 
120 


5.—Annual Consumer Price Index, 1943-52, and Monthly Index, 1952 and 1953 


(1949=100) 
Other ; 
Year Food | Shelter | Clothing | Household | moaiti Consumer 

Oo hg ovoing | Operation and Nod Price 
Services Index 
LOA SES. SOA Sa, 65-2 90-9 66-1 76-1 84-8 74-2 
LOGE Pe eee ec crslctarerascisiersakess cts 65:5 91-2 66-6 75°7 86-1 74°6 
WOE eee owt ts ie dee veers 66:3 91-4 66-9 74-9 86-4 75-0 
NO AG eave crad cise slesictsuecasievesreoe 70-0 91-8 69-2 77:2 88-7 77°5 
QE Petters ci ideeietic cise aces 79°5 95-1 78-9 86-2 91-6 84-8 
1968 eck Re Sac seistare sient 97-5 98-3 95-6 96-8 96-5 97-0 
LOS a ected wet cece eters 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LODO Re ae otaleversic bisteriets « ateterets 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 102-9 
LOD IRR encoiccce cic aretercere aie 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 113-7 
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5.—Annual Consumer Price Index, 1943-52, and Monthly Index, 1952 and 1953— 
concluded 


NE ———————— TEE EEE 


Other Total 
: Household Com- eonainioe 
Year and Month Food Shelter Clothing Operation eae ps Dads 
Services Index 
1952 
AROUSAL Meme ya teint as = ob oe 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 118-2 
HeDruary secs: ses sc ce cee eee 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 117-6 
(ee rieha eke ae ce bs ctor cts ecsrah'e 0% 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 116-9 
UN) ot RRS Ss ree ae we EO 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 116-8 
TS ters eatate a aiote wi Stree stele evecare 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 115-9 
TUNG Seo Nea ee ns cae eisoeeies 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 116-0 
Jule cars teehee cess sheet 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 116-1 
Atigist popccte cscs a etsleat 115-7 120°6 111-6 115-8 115-8 116-0 
SOptempercwea. sce sss. oes 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 116-1 
OVtwo ener cocker tive cee 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 116-0 
INOVOMUDEr fare. c a5 oes be oteretoret 115-7 121-4 109°8 115-9 116-6 116-1 
Wecembers sks cise ss 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 115-8 
1953 

JANUGT VA eee cee Tee ces 113-5 122-3 109-7 116°5 116-7 115-7 
PODLUSTY Bo oee cs cgee o fee-o seers 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 115-5 
WEATON Aen eeisa sacs shes 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 114-8 
CADET ein tits shale cate ceiste ete 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 114-6 
INU Giy eae eater c coerce erste 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 114-4 
FUNG Moohe eae eee eeeice es eels ate 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 114-9 
DULY eee ca cis ea eie ees 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 115-4 
PANIPUStAREH OR he aceee es weet 112°8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 115-7 
Septembere.c.. ts «eres see 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 116-2 
(OYs1 70) 0f:) Senne) Pa 115-5 124-5 110-3 117°5 116-0 116-7 


2. OL SS ee a ae 


Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949=100 for a 
number of important foods entering into the food component of the Consumer 
Price Index. It also provides a record of average prices based on the actual average 
level of prices prevailing in October 1952 and calculated for the other months on 
the basis of the price relatives. 


6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, Annually 
1943-52, and Monthly, 1952 and 1953 


(1949 =100) 
ee SoO000 DF™wwww>>a>a>_l_>=s®* 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘*A’’, : 
sirloin, fresh loins, pure, fresh, Snes es 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. Pet 
Year | ————— | a 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price | -tive Price tive Price tive 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
TIT eee nines 39-2 55-6 37-0 57-9 17°5 74-5 48-3 78-5 10°3 57-7 
te Sense ees 41-3 58-6 37-7 59-1 16-4 69-7 44.8 72+9 10-3 57-8 
DOSEN riers ec oice 42-9 60-9 38-9 60-9 17-0 72°5 47-2 76-7 10°3 57°8 
POCO Ate Poms bec leone 44.2 62-7 42-3 66-2 18-5 78-9 48-7 79-2 12-2 68-6 
MOGUEA SE oe ee eases 48-3 68-6 46-5 72-9 25-5 108-6 50-3 81-8 15-2 85-4 
TOSS? a oe Osionn 62-5 88-7 58-5 91-7 28-9 | 123-3 59 97-1 17-3 96-9 
TOA O re sels coy 70:4 100-0 63-8 100-0 23°5 100-0 61:5 100-0 17-8 100-0 
TODS ae Oe ee 82-8 117-6 63-4 99-3 22-4 95-3 56°5 91-8 18-3 102-9 
NODEECS cos Sov se ce 101-1 143:5 73°3 114-8 28-4 121-1 71°6 116-5 19-6 110-0 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, Annually 
1943-52, and Monthly, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, fs 
sirloin, fresh loins, pure, fresh, we ai 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. beatles 


Year and Month ——_——_——_—_— Se AS | en ee 

Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 


Se ee ee , , a, a . 


1952 cts cts cts. cts cts 
JANUATYV ae wee cere 106-8 | 151-6 66-8 | 104-6 24-7 | 105-3 57-6 93-7 21-0 | 118-0 
February........ 105-3 149-5 62-8 98-4 22-3 94-9 51-5 83-8 21-0 118-0 
Marchs-2. cee 97 °3 138-2 59-4 93-1 18-9 80-6 49-9 81-1 21-1 118-5 
Aprilven ee scee ee 94-0 133-5 60-1 94-2 17-3 73°9 49-2 80-0 21-1 118-5 
BY Vedica stenoses 92-1 130°8 59-4 93-1 15-1 64-3 48-9 79°5 21-1 118-5 
TuNems see ees 91-8 130-4 62-6 98-0 14:3 60-9 48-6 79-0 21-1 118-5 
JUlyaees. cece 94-2 133 °8 64-3 100-7 15-0 63-9 59-1 96-1 21-1 118-5 
Aumists.. toe: 96-3 136-8 63-4 99-3 15-0 63-9 68-3 111-0 21-1 118-5 
September....... 94-4 134-1 63°7 99-8 14-6 §2-2 69-2 112-5 21-1 118-5 
October......... 86-7 123-1 65-3 102-3 14-6 62-2 70-6 114-8 21-1 118-5 
November....... 80-7 114-6 65°3 102-3 15-9 67-7 75°83 123-2 21-1 118-5 
December....... 81-8 116-2 65-1 102-0 16°5 70:3 60-0 97-5 21-1 118-5 
1953 
January.......... 84-0] 119-3] 65-0] 101-9] 16-4] 69-9] 55-7| 90-6] 21-1] 118-5 
February........ 84-9 | 120-6| 70-0] 109-7| 16-5] 70-3] 54-7| 88-9] 21-1| 118-5 
ALOT eto 81:3 | 115-5 | 66-2] 103-7] 16-9] 72-0| 60-0] 97-5 | 21-1] 118-5 
Aprile 36. 78-8 | 111-9] 65-1] 102-0] 17-6| 75-0] 63-7] 103-6] 21-1| 118-5 
ae. ie 78-7 | 111-8] 72:6| 113-8| 18-1] 77-1] 65-0] 105-7} 21-1| 118-5 
Junetd. oe. es 79-3} 112-6] 77-7| 121-8] 18-7| 79-7] 66-2] 107-6] 21-1| 118-5 
July ho . Be 80-2 | 113-9] 74-3] 116-4] 19-1] 81-4] 75-4] 122-6] 21-1| 118-5 
August........00. 80-2 | 113-9] 76-8] 120-3] 20-1] 85-6] 79-1| 128-6] 21-1] 118-5 
September....... 80-1} 113-8} 76-5 | 119-9] 24-2] 103-1] 80-4] 130-7] 21-1| 118-5 
October......... 79-0 | 112-2] 77-61 121-6] 27-1! 115-5] 82-61 134-3] 21-1| 118-5 
Tomatoes, ~ Sugar 
Flour : Potatoes ? Bread 
: canned, : granulated, , 
per lb. 24's, tin 10 lb. enie per lb 
Aver- ) Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- } Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
194 See 8s comes 4-1 58-4 18-1 65-2 32-1 92-2 8-1 87-5 6-6 66°7 
1944 See ae 4-] 58-4 13-5 67°3 30-2 86:8 8-1 87-5 6°6 66-7 
IE eas atin 4-0 57-0 13-5 67-1 34-9 100-3 8-1 87-5 6-6. 66-7 
1G4G rere oe 4-0 56°8 14-2 70°7 34°3 98-4 8-1 87°5 6-6 66-7 
104 Jeera sorera esate 4-5 64-7 18-5, 92-1 33°8 97-1 8-8 95-2 7-1 72-4 
1948 tree eee 6-1 88-0 24-4] 121-7 40-4] 116-1 9-1 98-6 9-1 92-2 
DO4Q ie: cc 7:0 100-0 20-1 100-0 34-8 100-0 9-2 100-0 9-9 100-0 
AGS Se kc ese 7°3 104-8 17-7 88-0 33°2 95-4 10-6 114-4 10-3 104-6 
UB Oe acacend aeenetee 7:5 106-9 23-1 115-0 34:8 99-9 12-0 129-8 11-4 115-5 
LOD Zs rere kee ceieks 7-4 | 105-9 28-8 | 143-6 68-6 | 196-9 11-2 | 121-0 11-8 | 119-3 
1952 
VANUALYiouee oe cen 7°5 107-6 28-2 140-4 60-4 173-5 12:3 133-0 11-8 119-7 
7:5 107-6 28°9 144-2 62-4 179-2 12-2 132-0 11-8 119-7 
7°5 107-6 29-3 146-2 62-6 179-7 12-0 129-8 11-8 119-7 
7°5 107-6 29-7 148-1 72°3 207°5 11-7 126-7 11-8 119-7 
7:4 106-2 29-8 148-6 78+2 224-6 11-3 122-5 11-8 119-7 
74 106-2 30-1 150-0 90°8 260-6 11-0 119-3 11:8 119-7 
7°3 104-7 30-2 150-5 88-8 254-9 10-9 118-2 11-8 119-7 
7°3 104-7 30-2 150-5 76-5 219-6 10:8 117-0 11-8 119-7 
7°3 104-7 29-1 145-0 66-4 190-6 10:6 114-9 11-8 119-7 
October.......... 7°3 104-7 27-2 135-6 54-8 157-3 10-4 112-7 11-7 118-7 
November....... 7°3 104-7 26°6 132-6 55-9 160-5 10:4 112-7 11-6 117-7 
December....... 7-3 104-7 26°3 131-1 54-1 155-3 10:4 112-7 11-6 117-7 
1953 
JANUAT Ye ees eke 7:3 104-7 26-1 130-1 53-1 152-4 10-4 112-7 11-6 117-7 
February........ 7:3 104-7 25-9 129-1 51-2 147-0 10-2 110-6 11-6 117-7 
March ete 8 SRE 7:3 104-7 25-7 128-1 44.2 126-9 10-2 110-6 11-6 117-7 
Aprils7a Re 7°3 104-7 25-3 126-1 40-0 114-8 10-1 109-5 11-6 117-7 
May sete 74 106-2 24-9 124-1 36-9 105-9 10-0 108-4 11-7 118-7 
JUNO? sce Re Oe 7°5 107-6 24-7 123-1 37-1 106°5 9-9 107-3 11-8 119-7 
Julyeret eee 7°8 111-9 24-6 122-6 42-9 123-2 9-9 LOT Shee ioe 122-8 
AUgUSt hare. ce 7:8 111-9 24-3 121-1 38-8 111-4 9-8 106-2 12-2 123-8 
September....... 7°8 111-9 24-0 119-6 32°6 93-6 9-8 106-2 12-3 124-8 
October. 3. 2. 7-8 111-9 23°4 116-6 31-1 89-3 9-8 106°2 12-3 124-8 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Revised regional consumer 
price indexes were released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in November 1953 
for nine cities or city combinations. The new series, which replace the cost-of-living 
indexes for eight regional cities, appear in Table 7. The index for St. John’s, N’f'ld., 
which was prepared subsequent to the date Newfoundland joined Confederation, 
is calculated on the base June 1951=100 and is shown in Table 7 on that base. 


The construction of each regional consumer price index involved three main 
phases: (1) the conversion of an existing cost-of-living index inclusive of all tobacco 
taxes, from the base August 1939=100 to the base 1949=100, up to and including 
Sept. 1, 1953; (2) the calculation of an entirely new index incorporating a revised 
weighting system and price sample, on the base Sept. 1, 1953=100; and (3) the 
linking of the new series to the converted series as at Sept. 1, 1953, to form a 
continuous index on the base 1949 =100. 


The regional indexes are not designed to show whether it costs more or less to 
live in one city than in another, and should not be used for that purpose. Their 
function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices over time in each city 
or city combination of a fixed basket of goods and services representing the level 
of consumption of a particular group of families. 


7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, Annually 1940-52, and Monthly, 
1952 and 1953 


(1949 =100) 


Saska- | Ed- Work 


Halifax, Saint | Mont- Ottawa, Tor- | Winni- toon- |monton- 


Year and Month | John’s John, real, onto, peg, couver, 
S. | NB | Que. | Om | Ont. | Man. | Regina,|Calgary,| "Bc, 

TOA0 eee e «shite 68-6 66-4 64-8 65-3 66-1 66-6 64-7 66-2 63:6 
5g Lage yeh aed 71°3 69-8 68-6 68-7 69-9 69-8 68-5 69-0 66-9 
V4 Fee Fro s arses 74-2 73°3 71-9 72-0 73°6 72-9 71:5 72-0 70-2 
1O4S eee ce tele 76°0 74-7 73-4 73-1 74-4 74-0 72°6 73-9 72-4 
DOAAS eA eoernarsenn te 76-9 75:4 73°6 73°3 74-9 74-5 73°5 74-6 72-8 
1946 ek Aas os 77°6 75°8 74-4 73°8 75°3 75-2 74-0 75°3 73-6 
TU is hate Fae a 79°6 77-9 76-9 76°5 77-9 77-5 76°6 77°8 75-9 
19972. ose cee 86-3 84-6 84-3 84-5 85-5 84-3 84-4 84-6 83-3 
TQS RRS aeree: 96-8 97-0 96-6 96-5 97-0 95-8 96-9 96-1 96-0 
NO40 erase or. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 |; 100-0; 100-0] 100-0 
O50 Sas eda oe 102-1 103°3 103-7 103-1 104-1 103-8 102-2 103-9 103-6 
DOD Er orcs ete vs 112-1 114-1 116-1 115-3 115-4 114-6 111-7 113-5 114-3 
1952. Renee | aor 115-3 | 117-4] 117-6 | 116-8] 117-5 | 116-1 | 112-8} 114-8 | 117-4 

1952 
SANUATY coe cc oe 116-6 | 119-4} 120-9} 120-6] 119-6] 118-3 | 115-1] 117-6] 119-5 
February 115-9 119-0 120°3 120-1 118-9 118-1 115-1 117-4 118-8 
Wares oie ek aise 115-6 | 118-7 | 119-2] 118-7 | 117-9 | 117-2 | 114-2] 116-2] 118-6 
Drie 115-6 118-6 118-2 118-1 118-2 117-1 113-0 115-4 118-7 
MAYe ce iontan cece 115-3 117-0 116-5 116-4 116-9 116-2 111-4 114-0 117-7 
aNOA ee ot one « 116-5 117-8 117-4 116-2 117-9 116:3 111-3 113-8 117-7 
DMV 5 eecdictee tars 116-8 118-3 118-0 116-5 117-9 116-5 112-6 114-4 117-2 
PANIZUSE: A635 oe coe 116-4 118-2 117-0 116-2 117-8 115-9 113-2 114-8 117-0 
September : 114-9 116-8 117-0 115-8 117-2 115-3 112-4 113-9 116-7 
October=. p...4-: : 113-1 115-3 115-8 114-5 116-2 114-3 111-7 113-5 115°6 
November 113-6 115-2 115-7 114-7 116-0 114-1 112-1 113-3 115-8 
December....... 112-8 | 114-5 | 115-2 | 113-9] 115-6 | 118-5 | 111-3 | 112-9] 116-1 
1953 

SANUATY | cc ee <0 . 112-8 114-7 115-7 114-4 115-9 113-7 111-9 112-6 116-2 
February........ . 113-1 114-8 116-2 114°8 116-0 114-1 112-1 112-6 115-7 
MATCH ree cae nies 112-9 114-5 115-8 114°3 115-9 113-7 112-2 113-0 115-5 
Sac al baw Gere Aa 112-7 114-6 114-8 114-3 115-7 113-9 112-3 113-1 115-6 
DEY rrsciisreldiss\ove sie 112-2 114-4 114-9 113-7 115-7 113-6 112-1 113-2 115-7 
BATHE S Wren eons cickere 112-7 114-9 116-0 114-7 116-5 114-1 112-9 114-0 115-8 
SEL ee ie Oe ee : 113-7 115-8 117-3 115-2 117-2 115-2 113-9 114-7 116-5 
PATGUSU sec ccs 2 . 114-2 116-7 117-0 115-4 117°5 115-0 114-2 115-3 116-0 
September 113-8 116-1 116-5 115-5 117-6 114-7 113-8 115-1 116-2 
October......... . 114-0 116-1 117-4 116-4 118-4 115-0 114°3 115-3 116-7 


1 Explanation of methods used in compiling St. John’s, N’f’ld., index (June 1951=100) is given in DBS 
Reference Paper No. 28. 
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World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail 
prices in perspective with those occuring in other countries, Table 8 provides retail 
price indexes for selected countries and dates. It will be noted that increases in 
retail prices have been world-wide. These indexes also measure price change only 
and should not be used to compare living costs from country to country. 


8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1949 and 
December 1951 and 1952 : 


(Base: 1948=100, except for France and The Netherlands where 1949=100. Sourcz: Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics of the United Nations.) 


Month Month 
of ; of 
Country 1949 | December— Country 1949 | December— 

1951 | 1952 1951 | 1952 
PAUBETAHA 50. 004 oF ee een cteieicefersie « 109 | 158] 178 || The Netherlands.............. 100 | 119 | 122 
Canada 0. docs aos Was baceieee 103 | 122) 120 || New Zealand.................. 102 | 125] 130 
Chile (Santiago).............-- 1193) S1SSRNe 2057 MNorwaye aac. cs come ce eee ee 100 | 127] 135 
Iona orcs ee nh 10s) 1217120 I Pere (lama). tage eee 115 | 146] 156 
Pintind |... sitet. <6 Steewier vpn tines 102) an 152) 155 HS ween. aps es. sets aces eee 102 |} 1261] 1380 
France (cost of food in Paris)....| 100 | 143 | 145 || Switzerland................... 99 | 105 | 105 
Iceland (Reykjavik)........... 102 | 165 177 || Union of South Africa.......... 1045) 12155 1:29 
Indias S25 mas 2 basisine «solos, otee 101 | 109) 104 | United Kingdom.............. 103} 120°} 128 
Mexico (Mexico City).......... 105 136 147 United Statedaa scene eee ce 99 TVOP feet iat 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena and are generally sensitive to changing business conditions 
although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact that 
their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very remotely 
associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus, in 1928 and 1929 common- 
stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and prospects. 
Security-price trends also have been at variance with other business indexes during 
World Wars I and II. 


Common Stocks. — Common-stock prices were firmer in the final quarter of 
1952 but the trend was reversed in the opening months of 1953. Changes in security 
price levels in 1953 reflected, in part, prospects for peace in Korea together with a 
less tense international situation. From a 1952 low point of 163-6 for October, 
the investors composite index advanced to 172-3 by January 1953. Following 
relative steadiness in February and March, the index dropped sharply in April to 
touch 160-8. Continued steadiness was maintained at this level until September 
and October when a further sharp drop to 152-9 and 151-9, respectively, occurred. 
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9.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Month, 1952 and 1953 
(1935-39 =100) 


Industrials 
Year and Month| Ma- Tex- | Food Build 
chinery| Pulp tiles and B . ul'd- | Indus- || Indus- 
and and | Milling} Oils and | Allied has Me trial || trials, 
Equip-| Paper Cloth- | Prod- | 28° Py ‘ale Mines || Total 
ment ing ucts i 
1952 
JANUALY . 0s. ees o's 452-0 582-8 118-5 161-0 801-2 111-8 896-5 295-3 148-1 186-7 
Hebruspy fades es 450-3 563-7 120-4 159-8 285-7 111-8 371-8 293-3 151-3 185-2 
Marel: 2.28 es o's. 443-3 546-1 120-9 162-8 277-1 110-4 371-7 286-4 143-2 182-6 
Apprrls ce eee ks. 3 417-6 510-8 120-1 172-7 261-2 107:-8 352-0 274-0 137-8 180-5 
Mayer Foti? 414-9 488-9 117-8 160:9 258-9 102-5 343 +3 264-5 131-5 172-4 
JUNOHR. be eek ots 420-2 506-5 121-6 157-4 268-2 101-5 357-9 268-4 138-7 174°8 
July3e dee ae. 422-5 518-4 135-5 158-7 272-7 104-6 367-5 281-4 143-9 178-6 
AUCUSt J. See 441-8 519-9 152-3 153-4 297-2 107°5 375°6 299-4 145-0 179-8 
September....... 434-7 499-1 145-4 146-6 286-8 109-7 363-8 290-7 141-2 174-3 
October ee 5.) 407-5 471-9 143-4 138-1 271-9 110-2 350-4 277-5 132-2 164-9 
November....... 416-1 480-4 1438-7 143-3 276-3 112-4 370-4 284-8 133-2 169-2 
December....... 419-1 | 494-3 | 1382-9] 146-5] 269-3] 112-5 | 367-1 | 287-6] 180-3 || 169-9 
1953 
Januaryz.e. ses 432-9 | 502-5 | 132-6 | 147-3 | 279-0] 115-2] 382-5 | 293-6] 187-01] 174-3 
February)... ce. 419-9 494-4 133-4 143-0 269-4 117-0 387-0 291-0 131-0 170-0 
Marche ret. vets. 415-5 501-9 130-6 145-3 261-5 117°8 396-8 293-3 129-5 170-8 
ATL Se steatiss Seas a 382-7 472-6 130-4 136-8 247-7 118-2 384-4 282-2 118-3 160-6 
Mayer, S226 2a: 381-6 471-0 128-3 134-6 235-1 118-2 895-9 275-1 116-4 || . 159-1 
JOM are cc eid: 378-9 471-9 128-8 127-4 217-6 118°3 388-1 270-7 116-5 155-5 
JVs cee te 894-9 494-9 129-8 129-3 202-7 124-3 408-6 278-5 121-2 160-5 
August esse. eee 396-9 518-9 136-4 131-3 211-5 125-7 411-4 283-8 117-7 161:6 
September....... 875-2 509-2 132-8 120-8 199-4 123-2 397-8 269-4 109-2 152-2 
October /2iFs.0). 874-3 | 503-3 | 131-3] 118-5 | 189-9 ee | 400-8 | 267-0 | 109-1} 150-9 
Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities 
Year and Month a <: Banks Total 
Telephone Power Public ? 
ae an and Utilities, Total 
Pp e Telegraph | Traction Total 
1952 
DANUGLY, PeX Ree sete oh ete es dae 388-0 98-6 147-9 175-0 146-5 181-7 
PGT: Sesto cieke ho etetae oe ae 875-7 97-3 141-2 169-5 143-8 179-5 
VSN keener. Ae te Nelda s 390-2 93-8 140-8 170-4 143-6 177-6 
Jehicai ls Geile dea 5 LORe Ren Ae Eee ee 404-1 90-3 138-2 170-4 140-1 175-8 
INIA el to, ab. ee ee eee 390-6 90-6 133-6 166-2 141-2 169-0 
UNOS. oe OPED «te RA « Ses 388-6 91-7 138-4 « 168-1 146-6 171-6 
LRT 8 crit ea Ra A te a a 389-1 92-1 140-7 169-3 149-5 174-9 
Pumistan serie ccisctltlaoes es 382-4 94-7 142-1 169-9 152-4 176-0 
Septem Deneve. .cteavaake sg des 367-4 95-0 139-6 166-5 155-2 171-6 
(OVC) Bo) i oy) i ee 346-8 94-8 138-1 162-1 153-7 163-6 
INS ase ste 4G Seen nae eee 356°1 97-8 137-6 165-1 152-9 167-3 
Wecembert iw. ti Aeatcle 40 363-9 98-4 139-1 167-4 155-4 168-4 
1953 
WM ATHIGT Vou ate ne Mees o.c.00-8 ea 353 °6 97-8 146-3 167-9 162-0 172-3 
EG OTUATY Meacetd s ors die Wa o-< bia sa 341-7 98-1 146-2 166-0 164-8 169-0 
wih SF GC Oeste ae, Co 5 Sine a 344-2 100-0 147-0 167-7 165°9 170-0 
ANE, aah ae 314-0 99-3 144-8 161-0 163-0 160:8 
BEAVER Peete ter: ot. cre Sreta's os ve 307-7 101-1 143-4 160-4 166°3 159-8 
NIE) GRR chose tt orc eee 296-0 101-4 140-9 157-5 168-4 156°8 
“PET siege ee an a gs 296-4 101-4 141-9 157-9 169-1 160-7 
TN CECA) ea gan 9 A ee 2818 99-3 142-9 154-6 171-7 161-2 
SOPLCIDCELEE Wace. hc ces odss 261-5 95-0 141-5 148-1 171-6 152-9 
Mctovenrs wwe oa. ec cc dns 263-2 95°3 142-9 149-0 168-5 151-9 
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Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stock prices remained within exceptionally 
narrow limits during the final quarter of 1952 and the first two months of 1953. 
From a level of 161-2 in October, the index for preferred stocks moved to 161-6 
by February 1953. A firmer tone lifted prices to 163-6 in March but by April 
this advance had been cancelled as the index again stood at 161-6. Subsequent 
to that date prices held relatively steady, standing at 161-0 for October. 


10.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1944-53 
(1935-39 =100) 
Norz.—Figures for 1927-43 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 658. 


ee ee | ae | ee | en | er | eS | | S| | TS | —— LE 


L9A4 TAs aes 118-3 | 118-6 | 119-2 | 118-7 | 118-5 | 122-2 | 124-7 | 125-9 | 126-3 | 126-7 | 128-8 | 129-8 
104Gb H. Rete 131-8 | 132-1 | 130-9 | 130-3 | 132-4 | 137-2 | 138-0 | 187-8 | 139-4 | 142-5 | 145-0 | 146-6 
RE ORS Ben coc 152-1 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 157-8 | 159-7 | 161-6 | 157-5 | 157-9 | 151-4 | 153-6 | 154-7 | 153-5 
Uh YRS eo eee 157-5 | 158-5 | 156-0 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 155-4 | 153-5 | 153-6 | 152-0 | 150-2 | 148-1 
194927... Oe 144-5 | 141-0 | 138-9 | 144-2 | 147-0 | 148-2 | 147-5 | 146-4 | 144-8 | 143-7 | 144-6 | 144-6 
1940s. es 144-7 | 144-0 | 142-8 | 140-9 | 139-9 | 136-3 | 138-6 | 140-4 | 141-8 | 145-8 | 150-0 | 150-7 
IOHIUSE ioe aot 152-4 | 153-0 | 153-7 | 154-4 | 157-3 | 158-2 | 154-6 | 155-6 | 158-2 | 161-1 | 161-1 | 160-2 
WOT A Sino Bos 166-0 | 169-3 | 166-0 | 165-2 | 164-3 | 162-2 | 163-1 | 165-2 | 166-4 | 164-2 | 162-8 | 159-5 
LQG Zerree tonne 161-4 | 160-6 | 159-5 | 157-2 | 157-2 | 157-7 | 159-8 | 163-6 | 162-4 | 161-2 | 160-3 | 160-7 
1QGS earrcte sts 161-0 | 161-6 | 163-6 | 161-6 | 162-9 | 163-0 | 163-8 | 164-3 | 162-0 | 161-0 oe 


Mining Stocks.—Prices for mining stocks, after touching a 1952 low point 
of 99-1 in October, advanced slowly through the final quarter of 1952. In January 
1953 a peak of 106-0 was reached which subsequently proved to be the turning 
point for a decline that lowered the index to 82-7 by October. Both golds and base 
metals shared in the recession but the latter group suffered the greater losses. After 
reaching a peak of 180-6 in January, as compared with 166-9 in October 1952, the 
base metals index receded to 134-3 by October. Over the same period, the gold stocks 
series moved between 69-5 for October, 73:5 for January, and 60-1 for October. 


11.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Month, 1950-53 
(1935-39 =100) 


a 
ee eoeoeoOoaooaoaoEaEooaaaaeaeeeeee=saaaaaaeeeeeaeaee SSS  0_—_—_—_——00 DD 


Year and Month Gold ce Total Year and Month Gold Sees Total 
1950 1952 
JANUAL Yc. ste we eee aise 75-0 | 127-8 92 Sill VAMUALY 1. b.1cce tte ces ene it 72-0 | 177-7 | 104-2 
Pebruary...ca. oseseeesese3 73:2 | 127-2 Ol Sa Hebruary sc ot ete oterve) tere 71-2 | 174-6 | 102-6 
Marchtece sarc eicat ee 73-9 | 124-5 OlsOiieMarchieaceew cette creek 73-4 | 169-6 | 102-7 
Aprileraecd ave seats nae. 75°4 | 127-5 03-0 Aprile: fachccceiaee acts. 77-0 | 162-1] 102-8 
BY itteeels Hes cee oe wlone ens 73-6 | 129-2 2s Bil May. cn. Saas homes se noes 75-1 | 161-6 | 101-4 
JUNG Pe ieleais He vi ee ee ese 70-2 |» 180-8 OOe5: dune ras chai ateeen tects < 75-5 | 162-6} 102-0 
July dens fo. dete eanie esate s 58-5 | 126-1 80:0 Wedalyen leet oa eee oaks 76-6 | 176-6 | 107-0 
iAuousts.< toei chee neces 61-6 | 138-2 86-9" |c@August.. 0. deceee et on 77-6 | 184-9 | 110-2 
September sy... .sree ees 62-7 | 145-1 90-0 || September.............. 74-4 | 180-2 | 106-6 
Octoberseres: os teeee wets 64-0 147-6 01-74 October... osececleane eer 69-5 166-9 99-1 
November... ce: cescoes 61-1 148-6 90:0 || November.............. 71-1 168-8 | 100-8 
December. .)....5 260s von 59°8 146-0 88-2) || Deeember=. 2.02%. .2 35. 73°2 172-5 103-4 
1951 
VANUALY tere ec comes ee 68:8 163-5 97-6 
February... ....ceesseees 74-3 | 174-5 | 104-7 1953 
Marchiicn cts setts: core 71D) | 166% |e lOO = 35) SAHUATY 2108.0 5 rece clans svers teres 73-5 | 180-6] 106-0 
Aprils c ees. eee 66-8 | 165-3 06: 7 Mebruary.ie. tae sete 72-2 | 174-3 | 103-2 
May yh hs cianctes cect irae 63-7 | 158-6 92-5: |); Marchesa. teats: 70-1 | 174-0 | 101-7 
TUNG Meta toeen ee eee cock 63-7 | 152-3 90°6 Aprile’ cscs «cee tice. tele ares 69-2 | 159-0 96-5 
ART highs tee rieccemicraciacekrere: 65-5 | 155-0 Q2e7 May aia secs cece tonsiatas- 68-9 | 150-9 93-8 
AUSUSt lS. co c5c.cS tees swan 69-7 | 161-7 OF Ta LUNG hack cateverc ctor eters sie? setiets 66-8 | 148-7 90-2 
September... 2.25.0. ..6.0 VEXOTE WRG TOES RNA rs cog como bomonte 66-3 | 148-9 91-4 
October ecesee eas 7523 | 18lieDopaelO7<5: || August, ns. scceotees cscs. 67-5 | 144-0 90-7 
November sys esses. el 71-9 | 172-3 | 102-4 || September.............. 62-5 | 136-3 85-0 


December? £20 sms. 500 ste 73-2 | 172-4 | 103-4 ll October................. 60-1 | 134-3 82-7 
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Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional financial requirements of the war years 1914-18 turned the 
federal authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly 
the needs of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond 
yields in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from ODES, 
and municipal sources only. 


The growing importance of Federal Government financing in the domestic 
market since World War I made it advisable to publish the Government’s index of 
long-term bond yields shown in Table 12. This series (1935-39=100) has been 
prepared from January 1937 on the basis of yields computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. 
theoretical issue. Quotations for the theoretical yields are computed by the Bank 
of Canada. . 


The easier tone for Government of Canada obligations, which developed in the 
second half of 1951, continued through 1952 and into 1953. There was, however, 
evidence of a more stable price in the first part of 1953 as indicated by the long- 
term bond yield index which hovered around 119-0 in the first quarter and reached 
120-8 by October. 


12._Index Numbers of Government of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 
: by Month, 1944-53 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
SANUALY 2.0.05 20, 97-3 96-7 90-0 84-9 92-1 95-4 90-1 97-9 | 113-4 | 118-3 
February........ 97-3 96-6 85-9 84-7 92-1 95-2 90-3 97-7 | 113-9 | 118-8 
MARCH... 5 5 o<'.: 97-3 96°3 83-8 84-6 96-7 94-7 90-2 | 104-6 | 115-1 | 118-9 
US 21 Bers oy 97-3 96-0 84-3 84-8 96-5 94-4 90-7 | 104-9 | 115-3 | 118-9 
Daal iinics Anais 97-2 96-0 85-1 84-6 95:3 94-4 90-2 | 104-9 | 112-6 | 119-6 
HORE oete setae ae 97-0 95-6 84-9 84:3 95-4 94-4 90-2 | 105-3 | 114-0 | 120-6 
A a er ae 97-0 94-6 85-1 83-8 95-6 93-8 91-0 | 104-7 | 117-3 | 120-7 
PURGS Gey on oan = 5 97-0 94-4 85-0 83°9 96-2 92-7 90-5 | 104-9 | 119-1 | 121-0 
September....... 97-0 94-6 84-9 84-0 96-1 91°8 89-8 | 105-0 | 119-6 | 121-5 
Datober soe >, 97-0 94-4 85-0 84-2 96-3 89-1 92-0 | 105-7 | 118-6 | 120-8 
November....... 97-0 93-9 85-0 84-4 95-7 89-2 93-9 | 107-8 | 117-8 
December......... 96-9 92-2 85-0 84-8 95-5 90-3 96-7 | 112-0 | 118-0 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for all 
Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, 
provincial and municipal—are presented in this Section. Additional information 
is provided for each level of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 3 give details of the 
federal, provincial and municipal net combined revenue by sources and net combined 
current and capital expenditure by services for 1950. This net basis has been pre- 
pared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest, 
premium, discount and exchange revenue, exclusive of sinking fund earnings. 
Amounts provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all 
expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is included. 


Inter-governmental transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and, therefore, cannot 
be offset against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 
1 and 3 in order to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of 
the differing accounting practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, 
discrepancies appear between the amounts recorded as inter-governmental transfers 
in the two tables. 


_ * Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1950 


Nors.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item Federal Provincial | Municipal Total 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 

Taxes— 

PPRORPMTUML Hc seas eter ts ses ose pha b ee pp or vee eae 838, 566 151 O22 re 989, 588 
ASEStOMS CLUES: ANE LIN POLE: iS ce «sick others. oiaee Seiocs, bw 296, 433 — — 296, 4383 
SLUG LATTO te TS ie Ned thes SR war gal kb daslets oot al eaves! — 155,441 — 155, 441 
brongral salesi. 5 ies. bee heh eee ee eee ene ees 460,121 75,846 25,389 561,356 

Income—persons eee Coss ke) o Mia Rs at 652,328 116 _ 652, 444 
Liquor®,... 2. ..4.00605 5008 So SR > een ae 129, 209 138,909 — 268,118 
SHER OGRIOMICIIDIOS Oe mete cece 3 coer co Beth cinsers Gauss apne tai 33,599 31,216 — 64,815 
Beal and personal property... 2... mee sciwese necwweniees — 5,189 400, 4283 405,617 
Tobacco......... Sane nee Ung ape peer dae k apulv adie ree cise 206, 995 10,003 — 216,998 
WV EOP ARMs Vr od EO ale Oe ey oe Tess 61, 610 — — 61,610 
OUR Oe rR sre weet Gee tops oysndiersieve cheans 131,489 46,755 52,742 230, 986 

J No} 2H ceiel Nees penetra «lira naiaiat aa Pirate Sites aN era 2,810,350 614,497 478,559 3,903,406 

Licences, Permits and Fees— 

NEG LOL=V GUA CLOR Wet hans oe ES foes Soh irene ate bin ee Seas eee 66, 948 — 66, 948 
Other... so Fastetececedsecsvrresuenbereresuneesenes 5, 250 18, 653 13,778 37, 681 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees............... 5, 250 85, 601 13,778 104, 629 

SC BESO ea oe ag a a ar ar 2,360 114,046 — 116,406 

Public utility contributions to municipalities.......... _ Bec 24,469 24, 469 

Pasta@iicer (Net) acme comrade ee oie Sarees aos searsie ots aise s 4 == — Fi 

Bank of Canada profitets : 2c seer tasey ts OS. th ds es ees 19, 663 — — 19, 663 

PRON ANENCOIMALC ao oe i pats conyers maa slace i Go fcposonn eves 4,708 — = 4,708 

Misco ian Cons TRE VeDUG =n «,..ciccieie s oeciecsiaerarnecsrtedcseetacadiors 63, 2475 13,142 43,631 120,020 

‘Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental 
BU EPATISL OLS) oe dese cavers Sauce tee sees oe, See 2,905,578 827,286 560, 437 4,293,301 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces..............-20ee ees _ 18, 674 — at 
Srlsicies FO IMUNICIPAlIbleSc.. uct ace namin ats Steleitis ae orem « — — 14,3508 “as 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland................ _ 6,500 — “He 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... — 91,828 — : a3 
Share of income tax on power utilities............... _ 4,458 == 
INOVa SEOs MISh WAY MARES. wes. sere Sete tee werent as — 245 — 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... — 517 — 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Fund Debentures........ eS, GRRE LS Se Re chan — 800 — 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers.......... —- 123,022 14,350 
Grand Wotals, 1950.08.25. :. 2 oe-.0ms Seen cree 2,905,578 950,308 . 574,787 
Meum Pe OR 
1 Revenue of municipalities in the Province of Quebec is estimated. - 2 Tncludes provincia! profits 
from liquor control. 8 Excludes personal property which is inseparable from other taxes. 4 Ex- 
penditure exceeded revenue. 5 Includes $41,918,000 being excess of refunds over expenditure re expan- 
sion of industry and price control and rationing. 6 Includes federal grants to municipalities in-lieu 


of taxes on federal properties which are not segregated from provincial subsidies to municipalities: 
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2.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers, 1947-50 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. Revenue of municipalities in the Province of 
Quebec is estimated. 


Item 1947 1948 1949 19501 
$000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Taxes— 
WOEnoration=: aria cece le ee rare cee ee 670, 600 646, 296 732,380 989,588 
Customsiduties anaumpontaea serene 295,737 223,786 226, 403 296, 433 
Gasoline: dass nice cere eS toca nie tei lenin 113,195 124, 305 137,759 155, 441 
General sales...... PR Oa CASED SEC Ei RO OE OTRO 416,308 440,502 481,343 561,356 
ENCOMLE—PeLBODS i crue Aawecieee sc se ee Ee ards 659, 932 762,749 622, 104 652, 444 
Dia Gutor2. Be eeeee Aes aes eee ae ee ae > ee 222, 266 229,712 241,513 268, 118 
SuccCessionid ties a5 ae ice ere Menon coke nis chee 61, 883 54, 672 59, 084 64,815 
Real and personal property? s.:.......esc<eces secs 307, 805 341, 265 373,759 405,617 
SP ODA CCO Prices eee oe oe sae ee Es oy oat. 183,977 199,398 215,912 216,998 
With holcin oe yaar aetteceeett we mte re tee as ike oosiees ater 35, 889 43,445 47,475 61,610 
OPN ST ee tee Sens re Phos ee aN ce 234, 877 237, 450 168,356 230,986 
DOtsisseLaAxes ss gti dict tte dec eeinaon seit ia: 3, 202, 469 3,303,580 | 3,306,088 3,903, 406 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
Motor=vehicles je sianm ecco me cree ee 46,475 51,471 58,198 66, 948 
(OT OSEAN. Seren Amite OAH REC Il ted GAL SIBIS ond 29, 503 30,793 33,472 37,681 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees............... 75,978 82, 264 91,670 104, 629 
Public:domains & v.46 se tee oe ee eee 57, 209 74, 228 94,218 116, 406 
Public utility contributions to municipalities.......... 19, 852 20,415 | = 28,718 24,469 
Post: Oiicer (Net) rete moan ane ee eee on ee ion eae 9, 857 3,011 1,933 4 
Bankof Canada»profitss. te. saced eres oe eee 18, 828 19,107 20, 442 19, 663 
DBullioniand Comages pee Mee eee oe ene ne 1780! Bi a | 4,524 4,708 
Miscellancous:reéy enues..24: eects are Gti eine 224,594 168,330 111,302 120,020 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental 
Transfers)......... RS LOE tle ee 3,610,518 | 3,674,188 | 3,653,895 4,293,301 
1 Includes provincial and municipal revenue of Newfoundland. 2 Includes provincial profits 
from liquor control. 3 Excludes personal property for municipal governments which is inseparable 
— ies taxes. 4 Expenditure exceeded revenue. Net excess included in Table 3 under ‘‘Other 
penditure’’. 


3.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1950 
Norr.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 

Public Welfare— 

teal thrandzhospitalicaress. sere eters. oon eee 22,536 152,956 40,107 215,599 

Labour and unemployment insurance............... 56, 304 4,057 —_ 60,361 

Gel As, Ben eee ete oe ee ois el eteee — 11, 807 5,901 17,708 

Oldiage:pensions Nawe aeons eee ete ete 99,346 40,566 — 139,912 

Ham lyallowancess hese cet eos ee oe ccc a Olle 2h — _ Obi 20d, 

OPHOr esas apo ieeceeliee eNO RG ee ee ee 22,188 39, 089 68,570 129, 847 

‘Lotals.-Public*Weliarogeccte. ce coe en tee 511,651 248,475 114,578 874,704 

Education... RoteigcacNrstote ie letorels tere veilews Minter a HANSEN So eS 22,196 177, 839 246, 155 446,190 
‘LLANSPOLtAtiON sr ncac cc syne cere ee 127,219 252,092 109, 985 ~ 489,296 
Aovioulturetasl, suscc otina cate oe ch Pete ees 148,091 54,512 — 202, 603 
Public domain 45,776 22,660 —_ 68, 436 
INS tionaldetenceee. omen aoe Tree oe her: 759,779 —_ _ 759,779 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare...............sec0e- 191,777 — — 191,777 
EXPANSION OLINGUMTY |. eres sok sect eee ees 2 — —_ — 
Pricecontroland rationing. seit eer eee 2 — — — 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 358, 563 53; 253 34,544 446,360 
Other expenditure............. Pose Meets ie leeues Se ick 329, 679 114,909 176, 884 621,472 

Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-govern- 

mien Cal, Framsfers )es:cet 3s bree AU eh ea Th 2,494, 731 923,740 682,146 4,100,617 


eS SS 


For footnotes, see end of table. \ 
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3.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1950—concluded 


Item Federal Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces...........ee00ceeeeee 18,735 —_ — 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland................ 6,500 — — 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... — 14,074 — 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... 94,123 me — 
Share of income tax on electric power utilities....... 4,565 _ _— 
INOW ES CObIA ke I WAY TAR ele ore csc lar tom eect tenave ieee — — 246 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... —_ _ 482 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
PING SDONGULES hed. el ce teeters ook ee 800 — _ 
Grants to Municipalities in lieu of taxes on federal 
DEOPSLULCS Gem Re cris its iets eiharsecaes Neel, 1,378 — =_ 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers.......... 126,101 14,074 728 
GranGeLotais <4. c.teerteccs astniits e aes 2,620,832 937,814 | 682,874 
1 Expenditure of municipalities in the Province of Quebec is estimated. 2 Refunds of expenditure 


exceeded expenditures. Excess included in Table 1 under ‘‘ Miscellaneous Revenue’. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES’ OF ALL GOVERNMENTS 
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. Net combined current and capital accounts. Excludes inter-governmental transfers. 
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4.— Combined Expenditure of All Governments, exclusive of aaa di © ce 
Transfers, 1947-50 


Nors.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. Expenditure of municipalities in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is estimated. 


Item 1947 1948 19491 19501 
$000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Public Welfare— 
Healthandphospitalicare week cies cele surety ta. 100,079 137,738 194,579 215,599 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 41,502 45,466 52,182 60,361 
TRENT CE Re ieee ioe ecco er ee eS a ean trie'e a 10,032 10,992 18,754 17,708 
Oldiscelpensions swe. iets ees 5 oo see rac oir sus ete 80, 820 93,938 127,906 139,912 
Family allowances FAA ON ON, Sct he eR eae ec aves 264, 780 272,608 299,347 SLieohe 
ROTC LS gee, Pe Aine s easeey re RONG Rateey Crab ah He CNS 81,145 98,705 117,812 129, 847 
Notalss Rublic:Weltare sc. ..ccc cece nents Ges ale 578,358 659, 447 810,580 874, 704 
PN UGE HON a, eee eon Soe chee one age le bymrea ero kien tanerrs 282, 227 364,405 406,590 446,190 
PrAnspOLrravlonenereciac os coe wee akc a ats pao aM: cis ies 364, 495 467,703 514, 022 489, 296 
SANE ATG slo Sars pena Ser ce hal TARA OR ORO OEE ae 128,749 89,971 107,700 202, 603 
Publicsdomea inten: tre Got Nectaeiies soe EE ee nec 69,727 91,304 103, 602 68, 436 
INGtIOMAIGLELCN COL ee neh at hoc erere es circ teratecs cteneeet one nceecns 154, 263 256, 092 372,596 759,779 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare... .......s.sese sees ees 311, 856 235, 578 202, 466 191,777 
iPrice-control and ravionin’..245 sae ot cee eects cee 59,011 30,721 2,748 — 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 495,064 475,136 490,159 446,360 
Other 6xpenditures,. 9. Haslerhiesas axa ysortacen ot tess 398,738 450, 257 493,159 621,472 


Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-govern- 
mental) Transfers) ee... ...occneny mck. fos 2,842,488 | 3,120,614 | 3,503,622 4,100,617 


1 Includes provincial and municipal expenditure of Newfoundland. 


Combined Debt.—It should be noted that the increased direct and indirect 
debt reflected in 1949 is partially attributable to the inclusion for the first time of 
debt of the provincial and municipal governments of Newfoundland amounting 
to slightly less than $13,300,000. Debt of each level of government may be 
ascertained for 1950 by reference to Table 6. 


5.—_Combined Debt of All Governments, 1947-50 


Norte.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. The debt of municipalities in the Province of 
Quebec is estimated. . 


Item 1947 1948 19491 1950! 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 - 
Direct Debt— 

AUN CECE Ee Dibanlsdetsavetesticlvoake ste ce rereraveio ce oitteiehar aan 16,764,727 | 16,810,054 | 16,763,373 16,708,748 
EAS Shoal tater DybeVs oe ee OSC OL eles Seecc sola sae 373,729 399,158 499, 992 464, 403 
INetstunded debbtsscmas ete a eerion tortor tele cents 16,390,998 | 16,410,896 | 16, 263,381 16, 244, 345 
WPreasury Dulas. 335 0k Se oa. « posse 3's a peee «eee 1,340, 457 1,339, 872 1,339, 681 1,463, 835 
SAVINGS CDOSI LS i acd EEN ercdaicuse unncett ae ci herrea eee 101,914 104,761 107,746 39, 432 
‘Remuponary: loans, “state dececeesen: ©. oan arn aes 65,417 71,409 87,896 88,993 
Otheridirectwiabilities was so. pe cers eee ae scree 2,310,157 | 2,196,748 } 2,372, 761 2,786,385 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds)...... 20,208,943 | 20,123,681 | 20,171,465 | 20,622,990 

Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed (bonds. cero ee swiss nether Sarees ee le 1,066,342 1,194, 630 1,405, 206 1,517,400 
Tfessisin kin gahuncds hae wk os Sate lia seine tors) crs 24,326 31,03! 29,738 33, 817 
INetiguaranteed spon Gsmere ete ce octets as meio 1,042,016 | 1,163,299 1,375, 468 1,483,583 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 57,5381 80, 637 116,507 102, 800 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)...} 1,099,547 | 1,243,936 | 1,491,975 1,586,383 
Grand ULotalstea ee cee ee i eo eee. 21,308,490 | 21,367,617 | 21,663,440 | 22,209,373 


1 Includes provincial and municipal expenditure of Newfoundland. 
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6.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments, 1950 


Norn.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest Dee. 31. 


eee Combined 
Item Federal Provincial | Municipal! Total govern- eee 
mental ae 
Debt oot 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 
Direct Debt— 
Punded debt: 2 these 13,586,721 1,946,505 | 1,187,687 | 16,720,913 12,165 || 16,708,748 
Less Sinking Funds....... 22,702 308, 114 133, 587 464, 403 — 464, 403 
Net funded debt.......... 13,564,019 | 1,638,391 | 1,054,100 | 16,256,510 12,165 || 16,244,345 
SPrGASUTY, DUIS. pres ees vc) 1,400, 0002 fosseo 1,757 |.- 1,555,008 91,173 1,463, 835 
Savings deposits.......... 37, 662 1,770 — 39, 432 - 39,432 
Temporary loans......... — 5,071 83, 922 88,993 —- 88,993 
Other direct liabilities....} 2,552,7883 206, 588 138,062 | 2,897,438 111,053 2,786,385 
Totals, Direct Debt 
(less Sinking Funds)| 17,554,469 | 2,005,071 | 1,277,841 | 20,837,381 214,391 || 20,622,990 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds........ 678, 6304 787,152 58,071 15 5237853 6, 453 1,517,400 
Less Sinking Funds....... 15,9105 5,413 12,529 33, 852 35 33,817 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 662,720 781,739 45,542 | 1,490,001 6,418 1, 483, 583 


Loans under the Municipal 
Improvement Assistance 


ete ORR ay dey hee — 4,212 _— 4,212 4,212 — 
Guaranteed bank loans and 
other indirect liabilities. 38, 4615 74,420 — 112,881 10,081 102, 800 
Totals, Indirect Debt : 
(less Sinking Funds) 701,181 860,371 45,542 | 1,607,094 20,711 1,586,383 
' Grand Totals........| 18,255,650 | 2,865,442 | 1,323,383 | 22,444,475 235,102 || 22,209,373 
1 The debt of municipalities in the Province of Quebec is estimated. 2 Includes $200,000,000 
deposit certificates and $750,000,000 six-month treasury notes. 3 Excludes provincial debt accounts. 
4 Includes both guaranteed and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National Railways as at Mar. 31 to 
correspond with fiscal year end of the Federal Government. 5 Includes proceeds from sale of 
mortgaged properties held by the Canadian National Railways. 6 Excludes contingent liability 


in respect of Federal Government guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered banks in the Bank of 
Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined or were indeterminate 
at the close of the fiscal year, and contingent liabilities of the Canadian National Railways. 


Section 2.—Federal Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance from the French régime to the outbreak of World 
War I appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax changes 
from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 1926 
edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more 
important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945, is given 
in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 918-923. Budgets for the years ended Mar. 31, 1946-51, 
will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 1946 edition. The 
most important post-war Budget changes, up to and including the 1952-53 Budget, 
are summarized in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 1026-1030. 


Post-War Financial Policy.—The post-war financial policies of the Federal 
Government can be evaluated only against the background of Canada’s economic 
situation. The position at the end of World War II can be summarized in the 
following manner. The War had cost almost $20,000,000,000. Net national 


*Revised, except as otherwise stated, under the direction of Dr. K. W. Taylor, C.B.E., Deputy Minister 
of Finance, Ottawa. 
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debt had increased from $3,200,000,000 pre-war to $13,400,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1946. 
In industry there was extensive war capacity that had to be converted to peace-time 
manufacture. The wartime labour force and the members of the Armed Services had 
to be fitted into a peace-time economy. The multilateral system of trade and pay- 
ments had broken down and traditional Canadian export markets in Western Europe 
had been greatly weakened by the War. 


Despite these factors, the Canadian economy began to expand in 1946. The 
rapid but balanced growth in the years immediately after the end of the War appears 
to be due broadly to five factors, which were, of course, closely related and which 
reacted upon each other. First, the wartime expansion of Canadian manufacturing 
capacity revealed that, at an optimum scale of production, Canada could produce 
many complex goods as cheaply and efficiently as any other nation. This encouraged 
the rapid conversion of capacity to peace-time use as well as investment in new 
capacity. Second, the size of the Canadian war effort created confidence among 
Canadians as to the possibilities of the Canadian economy. This increased con- 
fidence was evident in the willingness of Canadians to work, save and invest in 
Canada. Third, Canada’s population expanded rapidly in the post-war period, 
enlarging the domestic market for many goods and services. The expansion of 
population was the result of increased immigration (which in turn was made possible 
by economic expansion), of substantial acceleration in the rate of natural increase 
and of the union of Newfoundland with Canada. A fourth factor behind the 
post-war expansion of the Canadian economy has been the success of the 
search for new minerals and metals. The Quebec-Labrador iron-ore discoveries and 
the new oil and gas fields in Alberta and Saskatchewan are the most obvious and 
important examples. These four factors have all affected the fifth factor—the high 
level of investment. Since 1946, a steadily increasing percentage of Canada’s 
gross national product has been invested; in 1946 the proportion was 14-2 p.c. 
and in 1952, 22-3 p.c. From 1946 to 1952, capital investment has totalled almost 
$30,000,000,000 and has accounted for the employment of about 15 p.c. of the 
labour force. Since 1948, capital investment has exceeded exports as a mainspring 
of Canadian economic activity and it is worth noting that, since the end of the War, 
savings in Canada have been sufficient to finance the investment program. While 
there has been significant investment in Canada coming from abroad, notably 
from the United States, Canadian net investment in other countries since 1946 has 
been of similar magnitude. In 1952, for example, Canada was a net creditor in 
international investment despite the substantial flow of United States investment 
funds into Canada. 


It was with these developments in mind that the Federal Government estab- 
lished its financial policies. At the end of the War there appeared to be four 
objectives of financial policy: (1) to smooth the change from war to peace; (2) to 
restore and maintain a free enterprise economy; (3) to promote a high and rising 
level of employment and income; and (4) to prevent excessive inflation. In the years 
1950-52, the task of controlling inflation became even more important as heavy 
defence requirements were superimposed on an economy already stretched by a 
heavy investment program. 


These four general aims were pursued, not by direct controls, but by fostering the 
right climate, by offering appropriate incentives and by steering the economy in the 
desired direction. As World War II drew to an end, a series of measures were 
enacted to smooth the adjustment to peace-time activity and to give driving power 
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to the dynamic Canadian economy. These measures included the establishment of 
the Industrial Development Bank, the enactment of the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act and the establishment of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Export Credits Insurance Corporation. In addition to establishing the latter 
Corporation, Parliament gave the Minister of Finance authority to grant export 
credits to other countries. A $1,250,000,000 loan to the United Kingdom was the 
largest of such export credits. 


In the annual Budget speeches of the Minister of Finance will be found his 
diagnoses of the economic stituation and his prescriptions of policy. For the 
first three post-war years the Budget speeches show him balancing several competing 
factors: first was the belief that the high wartime taxes reduced incentive to work 
and to invest; second was the belief that in periods of prosperity the national debt 
should be reduced; and third was the idea that a Budget surplus would help offset 
the inflationary forces of the post-war economy. 


In the first three post-war Budgets, tax rates were reduced but substantial 
surpluses were achieved. In the Budget of 1949 a very small surplus, little better 
than a balance, was planned and the program of tax reduction to peace-time levels 
was completed. The main features of the 1949 Budget were a drastic recasting 
of commodity taxes and the beginning of a program to eliminate the double taxation 
of business profits, believed to be one cause of the relative shortage of equity capital. 


By the end of 1948, a stable economic condition had been reached and during 
the following year and a half there was relatively little change in prices and inflation 
was well under control. This period of normal conditions was interrupted by the 
outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950. The defence program then adopted 
required expenditures that were to rise to four or five times their previous size. 
The economy was already strained by the capital investment program and by a 
high level of consumer spending. 


Following the outbreak of the Korean conflict the size of the defence program 
made it necessary for the Federal Government to assess priorities, to limit competing 
demands, and to assure that there were adequate resources for the most important 
national needs. There were two main methods available for this task: compre- 
hensive direct controls and general fiscal and monetary policies, which operate 
indirectly. Direct controls were judged to be burdensome to administer, need- 
~ lessly restrictive of individual freedom and quite unsuited to a long-time effort. 


The Federal Budgets after June 1950 reflected the decision to use general fiscal 
and monetary methods. Budgets were designed to pay for the defence program 
without borrowing and to use the necessary tax increases to control inflation where 
possible. Taxes on personal and corporate income were increased by 20 p.c. About 
half the new revenue required came from increased sales taxes and excise taxes. 
The Minister of Finance took the view that these affected the incentive to produce 
less adversely than would further increases in the taxes on income. 


Though successive Budgets during the Korean conflict were designed to produce 
only a little better than a balance, rising national production and the lag in defence 
production produced moderate surpluses in 1950-51 and in 1951-52. 


Monetary policies supplemented Budget policy. In October 1950, the Bank 
of Canada raised its discount rate from 13 to 2 p.c. Interest rates on long-term 
bonds rose from 2-7 p.c. pre-Korea to 3-2 p.c. in March 1951 and, by the end of 
1952, to 3-7 p.c. Consumer credit was restrained by regulations in November 
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1950 and March 1951. (These regulations were withdrawn in May 1952.) In 
February 1951 the chartered banks agreed to adopt lending policies that would 
prevent any increase in the total of bank loans and investments; and in September 
1950 the Canadian dollar was ‘unpegged’. The rise in its value tended to reduce 
the cost of imports and the internal price of exports. 


The 1953-54 Budget.—The Budget for 1953-54 was opened by the Minister 
of Finance on Feb. 19, 1953, and a number of tax changes were proposed. 


In the 1952-53 Budget the device of a defence surcharge on personal income 
tax had been dropped. About two-thirds of the surcharge rate was incorporated 
in the new schedule of rates and the remaining third was abandoned, thus achieving 
an effective reduction in personal income tax. In the February 1953 Budget, the 
remaining two-thirds of what had once been a surcharge was dropped so that 
personal income tax returned to its pre-Korean level. This reduction took effect 
from July 1, 1953. 


The tax on corporate income was reduced by increasing from $10,000 to $20,000 
the amount of profits subject to the rate of 20 p.c. The standard rate of 50 p.c. 
applied previously to all profits over $10,000 was reduced to 47 p.c. and applied 
to all profits over $20,000. It was estimated that after these changes only 30 p.c. of 
corporate taxpayers would be paying the standard 47-p.c. rate. Also, the low rate 
of 20 p.c. to be applied to the first $20,000 of profits was reduced to 18 p.c. In 
addition to the 18-p.c. and 47-p.c. rates there was, of course, the 2-p.c. old age security 
tax. 


In addition to these rate reductions on personal and corporate income taxes, 
there was an increase in the amount of credit against personal income tax for divi- 
dends received from Canadian tax-paying corporations. The 10-p.c. credit provided 
in 1949 was increased to 20 p.c. in the February 1953 Budget, constituting a further 
attempt to reduce the element of double taxation of corporate income and to 
encourage Canadians to invest in the equities of Canadian companies. 


The income-tax deduction for medical expenses, which allowed medical expenses 
in excess of 4 p.c. of income to be set against taxable income, was made more generous; 
the 1953-54 Budget provided that medical expenses in excess of 3 p.c. of income 
could be deducted from taxable income. 


Other important changes made in the income-tax system included: the allowance | 
of a deduction for dependent children over 21 years of age attending university; 
an increase of from $600 to $750 in the amount of income that a dependent might 
earn in a year; provision for deduction of expense allowances for municipal officials 
for income-tax purposes if they conform with the limits established for allowances 
for federal and provincial elected members; special provision to alleviate the tax 
on refunds paid out as a result of reorganizations of pension plans. 


Following the post-war practice of withdrawing from minor tax fields that 
had been used by the provinces, the 1953-54 Budget proposed the repeal of the 
federal tax on the transfer of securities. 


The Budget resolutions proposed reductions on the duty on certain items 
entering into costs of production, particularly on gasoline engines and wire rope 
of importance to the fishing industry, and on certain specialized items of equipment 
for the mining industry. The classifications under which universities, schools 
and hospitals can import scientific and medical apparatus and under which items 
for religious use are brought into the country free of duty were further widened. 
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In the field of commodity taxes, while there was no change in the rate of general 
sales tax or the special excise rate, there were a number of specific revisions. The 
excise duty on cigarettes was reduced by $2 a thousand, or by 4 cents for a package 
of 20 cigarettes. The stamp tax on cheques, money orders and other instruments 
was abandoned. The sales tax on books and on material used in books, magazines 
and newspapers was dropped. Certain materials used in the manufacture of sales- 
tax-free goods were also freed from sales tax. 


The radio licence fee was abandoned and in its place the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation was given the revenue from the existing special excise tax 
of 15 p.c. on radio sets, on television sets and on their taxable parts. 


All the tax changes together involved a reduction in revenue of $361,000,000 
in a full fiscal year and of $237,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954. The 
personal income-tax changes involved a reduction in taxes of $185,000,000 in a 
full year and $100,000,000 in the fiscal year 1953-54. 


Prospective budgetary expenditure for 1953-54 was estimated at $4,462,000,000 
and prospective budgetary revenue at $4,473,000,000, thus providing a surplus 
of $11,000,000, or less than 0-25 p.c. of the revenue. Finally audited figures for 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, showed total budgetary revenues of $4,361,000,000 
and expenditures of $4,337,000,000, leaving a surplus of $24,000,000 or 0-5 p.c. 
of revenue. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 


Table 7 shows the balance sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 
1952 and Mar. 31, 1953. The figures of this table are on a basis not strictly com- 
parable to those in previous Year Books, chiefly because of changes in the method 


of accounting for cash. 


”.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government, as at Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953 


Assets 1952 1953 
$ $ 
Assets— 
Cash and Other Current Assets— 
Cash in current and special deposits............. sce e reece ee ee eens 148, 214, 187 255, 836,979 
Cash in hands of collectors and in transit................eeee eee eeee 118,392,039 129, 693, 034 
Cash in miscellaneous departmental imprest and advance accounts. . 10, 453, 562 11,142,586 


Other Liquid Assets— 
Exchange Fund account—advances represented by cash and 
BOCUTI CIOS rere ere es cecctae Stee eee ee elre lated eS nota fe he ates eumels 


1,799, 403,755 


1,770, 789,386 


Securities investment'acCOunt.-.0. 26% . cee eee ce ee oe eo mies cle mee ss 58, 896, 205 59,472,985 
Working Capital Advances— 

OEE OOOO AION Sey co oes becca n es tien oles sis cen te eees 23, 927,192 23,927,192 

Defence Production Revolving Fund..............-.eces cece eee 82,383, 664 102,110,487 

Temporary loan to Old Age Security Fund —_ 99,483,324 

IDSA GisIYe El es AS SIS AGI aaa ceo onc. aoa 35,346, 211 96,019, 433 

Miscellaneous accountable advances....... ER cea oa aA artaaes 9,184,941 12,795,715 
Other Current Assets— 

Miscellaneous accounts receivable,....2........-ee ee ccc cence cece 33,410, 269 30,538, 798 


Loans to, and Investments in, Crown Agencies— 


2,319, 612, 025 


2,591,809, 919 


Bank of Canada—capital stock). ...0.. 0. eek cee cle eee cee eweneees 5,920, 000 5,920,000 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—capital and loans... .. 359, 973, 294 432,534,975 
Canadian Farm Loan Board—capital stock and loans............... Qi 320 br 28,921,347 
Railway and steamship companies..............ceeeeerre reese cree 903, 865,398 1,045, 687,379 
eS Linnie C1 Spear er eer SR SIERO Soo cayet OO GE. Soe BD OU aero GrGp one 175, 637, 641 192,124,119 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government, as at Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—continued 


Assets and Liabilities 1952 
$ 
Assets—concluded 
Other Loans and Investments— 

To provincial and municipal governments.................eeceeeeee 91,028, 508 
To United Kingdom and other governments...............+.ceee-: 1, 925, 668, 362 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 

internationale Monetaryalund «scene cree cece tee eee ae 322,502,497 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development......... 70, 864,349 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans Land Act loans................... 163, 924,939 
Miscellaneotisnri nn See Ie CR ee FRR Res Nee 17, 283, 327 


2,591, 271, 982 


Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of unmatured 
25,902,746 


fundedidebtisuac cute. Weck cacentemehik ttt ae eee eee we 
Province debteaccounts yan tee te ene oe ee ee 2,296,152 
Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized discounts and commissions on loans..,..............-. 54, 293, 455 
Unamortized portion of Civil Service Superannuation Account 
NaAbility: Sass eicetesere as WSR Ee ose ke nee Oe eee: 214,000,000 
268, 293, 455 
SURAT Sitspense ACCOUNTS Te ein5 open ek Los Oe ee ae ee 127,117,108 
Gross ‘Totals, Active Assets... 2: &. scnce <oceiemie os oa cod oe RE 6,807, 211,373 
Less: Reserve for possible losses on ultimate realization of active assets. 470, 867,388 
Net Totals? ActivesAssets.2 er ee ae ce ee 6,386, 343, 985 
Net Debt— 
Non-active Assets— 
Capitaliexpenditures? 1. Ni. cataes rome cee ete eae eae 1,103, 805,519 
EOD ics SeBcy. sires share tet vc nets. e SBS SAT HO oh ah er Pee 552, 827, 422 
Consolidated deticig Account... 220. otek eee Cision aeceottote eae, 9,528, 648, 605 
POCRIST NCU DDO ES cores coe be ce ete ae he rare eae Ona a ae 11,185, 281,546 
Totals,;:Gross Debt.520 0: oon 36 cc oe as ee ee ee ee 17,521, 625,531 


Liabilities—1 
Floating Debt— 


Matured funded debt.outstandineg...... <2... oc. wens vow ns cee dewapeen 24, 670, 763 
Notes and other obligations payable on demand..................-. 289, 660,309 
Interest due and. outstanding de ie.6. ee. ks eek Coen ee ee he 75, 885,979 
Outstanding cheques and: warrantas. $202 2- oe eee ee 208, 994, 714 
Miscellaneousacconnts payablew.. oss. subsonic nese once tone ete. 242, 288, 833 
POSUODICS Nema OM. itx ae 6 count ers steed Oia che earns eM 15, 036, 223 


856, 536, 821 


Deposit and Trust Accounts— 


RosyOnmce Gavinga\ Baul rel ti ele oie et cg ees oo Cacoete ee 38,031, 232 
dadian ‘Trust, Wanda detenis 4st alin ct oeteuieh tao Det ieee. Le 21,359,035 
INETSCOLAUOOUES er ttels een ate tating ua anaatic bane ee oe ee 72,454, 008 


131, 844, 275 


— 


Insurance, Pension and Guaranty Accounts— 


GiOVErnInent ASNULeRy roc Neco cere ons pet occ ke vein ae een 675, 931, 703 
Insurance and Guaranty Funds........... rere dhe Sek cae aa I 76,073, 860 
Pension and Nerrement PUnds...'to.c.o6 6vs< even coc ctats oc nice 664, 272,954 


1,416, 278,517 


Deferred Credits— 
Interest-acernedionipublie debts 8. 62. Pee ou es cea ee cee can 
Miscellaneous sinasttation. wctclia se eneeh eee bol eti cts ays hart maar he 


87,510,068 
17,672,997 


105, 183, 065 


1953 


87, 246,392 
1, 864, 894, 875 


322,502,497 

70, 864,349 
162, 665,595 
17,928,054 


2,526, 101,762 


27,625,178 
2,296, 152 


60, 659,579 
189, 000, 000 


"249, 659, 579 


199, 943,521 


7,302, 623,931 


545, 867,388 


6, 756,756,543 — 


1,125,550, 860 
556, 281, 473 
9,479, 901, 936 


11,161, 734, 269 
17,918, 490,812 


_ 20,017,378 
282, 000, 828 
57, 105, 303 
230,769,091 
257,585,611 
16, 423, 585 


863,901,795 


39,322, 230 
22,541, 954 
121, 203, 568 


183, 067,752 


736,540, 927 
77,929,446 
752,659,174 


1,567, 129,547 


113,416, 921 
16,529, 332 


129, 946, 253 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees by the Government of Canada are given 


on p. 1094. 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government, as at Mar. 31, 1952 and 1953—concluded 


Liabilities 1952 1953 
$ $ 
Liabilities—concluded 
Sundry Suspense Accounts— 
Defence equipment replacement...............eeeeeeer ence cece ees 201, 428, 457 VOIR ES ZA | 
Provincial 5-p.c. corporation income tax collections suspense.......... 77,719, 139 47,923,334 
NIARCELIATIOO UR Ce eecnrdenr o oe cocre coe tie OS we © Llecates e Gtaus er bne tu uetele- etevdtatere ahs 25, 304, 837 32,940, 863 
304, 452, 433 351,997,908 
PTA VAnCOmOObDtTA CCOUNLS Sean ener seers Hale See view wae e se keene ee sere.s 11,919, 969 11,919, 968 
Funded Debt Unmatured— 
Payable in Canada— 

Bonds, deposit certificates, treasury bills and notes.............. 14, 298, 858, 302 14, 416,039,540 
Haale ne lOOMU ON cata acai cis wets ciate etal ote slows ojareu7elaters Mereie hafennys aie 53,119, 649 52,904, 299 
aaron NO Wa NIOL Kin ch steterercee tele trene casita hia. ore Srefehe oieretmiciciy yale. ocaueiare 343, 432,500 341,583, 750 

14,695, 410,451 14, 810,527, 589 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross Debt................. 2c cece cece ecco 17, 521,625,531 | 17,918,490, 812 


Subsection 2.—Revenue and Expenditure 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1953, Federal Government revenue amounted 
to $4,361,000,000 compared with $3,981,000,000 in the previous year, an increase 
of $380,000,000. During the same period, expenditure increased by $604,000,000 
from $3,733,000,000 to $4,337,000,000. The surplus of revenue over expenditure 
for the fiscal year was $24,000,000. 


Tax revenue was $340,000,000 greater than in the previous fiscal year and 
non-tax revenue dropped $2,000,000. Special receipts and other credits increased 
by $42,000,000. 


8.—Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Revenue 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Revenue— 
Tax Revenue— 


Customs import duties... accasncee tees oe 225,877,683} 295,721,750) 346,364,563 389, 442,109 
[ Bocstyewa Ra Lee ee oe ee a 220,564,504) 241,046,174) 217,939,983 241,360,370 
UNCOMIC LAX SI Aa ictdateicseted nee ee a ested s 1,272, 650,191| 1,513,135,510] 2,161,373,408| 2,473,790, 089 
HEX CCSS-DEOLLES PAK Eh sate sini oe ce elaine cs —1,788, 388 10,140,910 2,364,909 —_— 

Salesstax (NEE): certs cde perc nakoces ees 403,437,159} 460,120,405} 573,470,562) 563,340,942 
DUCCESSIONICULIES Piano tclae eee ea ee teres 29,919,780 33,599,089 38, 207, 985 38, 070, 530 
Other taxes ce eae eee 172,456,150| 231,586,061} 318,053,672) 291,588,897 
Totalen LAX ReOVCRUC.. .. csc edcenee tte s « 2,323, 117,079} 2,785,349, 899] 3,657,775,082) 3,997, 592,937 


IPOSt: OMe. Pease tides.. Chess ieee ere eas 84,511,786 90,443,216} 104,610,122 111, 904, 487 
Return on investments!..........00ceeeee: 91,528, 987 89,529, 233 117,621,906 116,905,516 
BUON aNd COMAGE hor vac cccsesee ccs ee 4,523, 656 4,708,370 4, 838, 495 4,386,195 
OGL CEM ty See 8 Meee a tena 25,034, 929 48, 667,563 54,901, 137 46,938, 466 
Totals) Non-tax Revenue. .% 0525.08 ees. 205,599,358} 233,348,382} 281,971,660} 280,134,664 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue,........... 2,528, 716, 437| 3,018, 698,281| 3,939,746, 742) 4,277,727, 601 
Special Receipts and Other Credits........ 51, 424,178 93,837, 667 41,161,910 83,095,188 
Grand Totals, Revenue............. 2,580, 140,615) 3,112,535, 948] 3, 980,908,652) 4,360,822, 789 


ee ee 


1 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of Canada and other items. 
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9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Expenditure 


Mane S.c. Senin eons Sates rea one ice ae erate 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest on public devt.n+ 72>. «se weieeeianeee 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and 
COMMISSIONS en Ae Pe Bae hee tore ists Oe 
ETULCLNG OF DUDICIAEOL Aas . a cewee eit fale 
Costiofloansflotatton oe rere 5 oc nk ewes 


Totals, Public Debt Charges............+ 


Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments. . 
Government contribution to Civil Service 

SUPENARNUCHONMACCOUNEaees +), tan eck ee wk 
Reserve for possible losses on realization of 

ALDOR UPS ARGO Ass Pod 85 PO 5 FE Te RO ee 
Premium, discount and exchangé.............. 
Assumption of part of Newfoundland debt 

UNCC ML CaN ScOln COM rach a ee see en 
Grants re Red River Valley flood............. 
Write-down from active to non-active assets.... 
TAT Pad pee BA Ne te aT PE get Pe 


Acriculturessa: eee ec. eine SOR sce ok 
Western drought area relief.............ceece 
Canndian Wheat Bourdaes doce ee 
Freight assistance of western feed grains....... 
OL Rr rt AOS Se ee eee cies 8 


Auditor,General’s, OM cC@i.cocaese «te awoid see ee 
Chiefs lectonali@thicers: s7cecnec sen ne 
Citizenship and Immigration................. 
Civil Service Commission................. mane 


OGLE BILE G, TOO, AM SEA ee 


EixternalsAiiairss sinc ted eee an eee 
Hisherics gen: cae has BS 2 cote x ce oes 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors.. 
ULL [Oe aan aA cantina ANAS et Rein cnet inti 


NOE SYou i oF ish a ces dia Ree eRe SOE carr at 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration 
and government contribution..............+% 
Government annuities (payment required to 
IN GURCOTIONT CSELLC Na ee eee ene Ao 
OGR or So, eaten Me tebe ett Wet aa tate tt dae: or Seek 


Greg isla tian. .., Steet ae +. Le ee x6 He 
Mines and Technical Surveys..........2...... 
National Defence? 5Gi..5 <, «. gt Wed Mecsas & 


OUTER EGE AEOINE SRA EAS Od i Ban 


National Health and Welfare................. 
Gener alhedltnignanise eae, 5. je ete oe 
UN AUiL YALL OAD ONC Cmeraeech qeprcen ae rere eT 
Old age assistance and allowances to blind 

DET SONS Sepa sshere wah Seton abe dome igs Hana: A area ie 
Deficit Old Age Security Fund............. 
Othen Seba UO ARS bis HOY ARs Soca, 


Other Use oan. TE Fee SOR Bert eka is 


Rost; Of Cet fede Qiehee oe Ne BA BiSih Boe 
Pramen\inisteriss© 66 syle eae eae 
Privy CounciO ticeae asa. ae ee ee 
Federal District Commission........0....++- 
OL En A oo chd eae ese ap ERNE Toren te 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1,512,851 


16,680, 410 


7,586,370 
274, 025 
311, 486 

10,959, 086 
56, 143, 234 


45,117, 960 


1,255,772 
9,769,502 


5,229,174 


25,356, 752 
384, 879, 008 


384, 879,008 


423,320, 122 


15,716, 261 


297,514,034 


93, 188, 934 
16, 900, 893 


50,604, 219 


2,772,004 
47, 832,218 


82,639,741 


120, 142 
4,008, 269 
3,704, 600 

303, 769 


1950 1951 

$ $ 
745, 239,512 752,572, 062 
489, 816, 3385 425,217,500 
9,733,818 12,508, 005 
477, 766 448,516 
811,805 846, 278 
460, 839, 724 439,020, 299 
103, 925, 866 123,923,171 
6,461,544 81,831, 262 
75,000,000 76, 000, 000 

62, 292,609 == 
= 12,500,000 

8,425, 120 — 
19,554, 405 20, 297, 830 
75, 046, 567 142,785,183 
18, 875, 258 4,708, 409 
= 65, 000, 000 
16,764,011 15,637,786 
44, 707, 808 57, 438, 988 
561, 804 573,777 
4,456,108 276, 925 
17,701,414 20,672,564 


1,580,319 


22,079,561 


8,964, 464 
244, 239 
368, 741 

12,406,679 
62,628, 099 


62, 938, 309 


659, 787 
9,030,003 


4,710,966 


17,556,401 
782,457,272 
195,417, 216 


587, 040, 056 


448, 852,907 

18, 874, 786 
309, 465, 461 
103, 169,115 


17,343, 545 


48, 460, 884 


2,405, 031 
46,056, 853 


91,781,466 


124/315 
4,125,791 
3, 738, 000 

392, 791 


873,613,548 


619,933, 151% 


9,665, 295 
584, 889 
1,051, 474 


531,034, 809 


127, 208, 136 
110,910,777 
75,000, 000 


29, 459, 826 


67, 134, 389 


14,999, 240 


68, 135, 149 


601, 128 
367, 736 
23,240, 788 
1,691,663 
30,978,479 
22,694,911 
8, 283, 568 


37, 582,459 


8,733, 025 
275,114 
403,336 

14, 038,715 
64,302, 099 


53,844,691 


940, 138 
9,517,270 


5, 945, 263 
27,751, 8368 
1,415, 473,862 |1,882,418, 468 


126,415,799 


1,289,058, 063 


498,752,115 
24,322, 497 
820, 457, 673 


83,204,718 
49, 668, 856 


21,098,377 


54, 063, 557 
8,300, 972 
45,762,685 


97,973,263 


4,057, 687 


946, 967,875 
451,339, 521 
11,981,727 


608,411 
1,089,578 


464,919, 237 


~ 838,699, 912 


38, 801, 864 
75, 000,000 


29, 546, 862 


106,710, 890 


20, 661,349 
86,049, 541 


576,211 
464, 487 
23,646,348 
1,909,508 
88,817, 141 
79,079, 453 
9,737, 688 


39,251, 463 


10,776, 926 
396, 924 
448,619 

14,908, 495 

67,021, 861 


56, 168, 359 
743,617 


10,109, 885 


1 


6,157,261 
29,658, 1693 


235,053,327 


,647, 365,141 


406, 564, 698 
87, 333, 354 
334, 197, 685 


22,099, 463 


22,934, 196 


55,548, 489 
8,235,311 
47,313,178 


105,553,191 


3,720,571 
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9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53—concluded 


Expenditure 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
LE CU EITITNN TCA 6 SG tas 4 Si See eA 198,134 205, 960 251,018: 306,714 
Public Printing and Stationery............... 866, 069 706, 201 1,103, 156 1,607, 237 
PaGEY TOURS Ee Ur ee oe he hoon aeaihae « 67,058, 184 73,646, 433 77,544, 088 81,847,470 
Resources and Development................. 25,388, 855 31,200, 626 34, 432,805 38,477, 423 
MGLLOINE,F ALTIDOEOOTU... Beek ck lc ck viaden ya's 2,122,854 2,807, 805 2,662,333 2,919,779 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions......... Rid 5, 868, 827 12, 666,028 13,952,545 
ONIGT rs Set, So ai ile 2 So ee een amen 23, 266,001 23,023,994 19,204, 444 21,605,099 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police............. 15,970,904 19,800, 688 27,340,713 31,141,321 
EOPELABVAOL EALCL It air vins et ek cee tok eek 1,600, 450 2,064, 965 2,399, 468 2,201,462 
SEERGCIANC. COMPMDEECE! . i) 6 Ok Oe ie leresacenie lone 50, 758, 895 48,878,312 46, 896, 842 44,846,035 
National Research Council and Atomic Energy 
CGM OTS OM ne Aen NA cso soeuoitstoremyeiete 16,169,600 18,013,509 25,079, 896 28,343, 866 
Domimton Coal Board. 6) 228 oc kv vans ve ch 4, 366, 816 8,560,795 5 5 
QELS SES AGS OSL SER ee LA oe ee 80, 282, 479 27, 804, 008 21,816, 946 16,602, 669 
IS a irae Ne 5's GCs cin alee, ae Gea mice im 127,766,477 85,123, 464 99,900,569 | 103,905,716 
ISLET TIS WA SESIES Net MEAG orere c esc.croi co catsitts okie Ra gon 246,377,400 | 216,392,434 | 216,026,529 | 241,424,539 
Grand Totals, Expenditure......... 448,615,662 | 2,901,241,698 | 3,732,875,250 | 4,337,275, 512 
1 Includes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on accrual basis. 2 Only 
a small charge for administration applicable. 3 Includes Dominion Coal Board expenditure formerly 
under Trade and Commerce. 4 Pensions under the Old Age Security Act of 1951 (effective January 
1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security Fund account and are not recorded under departmental expend- 
iture. See pp. 245-246. 5 Included in Mines and Technical Surveys expenditure. 


10.—Principal Sources of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-53 
Norr.—Figures for 1931-46 are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 984-985. 


Banks, 
Y Customs Excise Income Excess Insurance 
ear Duties Duties Tax Profits Tax | Companies, 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LADLE oe. coe etal Sr apt ee eae 237,355,397 | 196,043,816 | 939,458,2441) 442,497, 4431 9,706,739 
OAS Frakes Mcicases Ad osers polars 293,012,027 196, 794,208 | 1,059,848,357 227,030, 494 3,804, 001 
ORB on ats, RA Sas ce. « ae hle 222,975,471 204, 651,969 | 1,297,999,404 44,791,918 4, 036, 050 
OG OCS. oe ae eet eS ee a 225, 877, 683 220,564,504 | 1,272,650,191 —1, 788,388 4, 435, 828 
TEL SS Ie eee co, SEE eb 295,721, 750 241,046,174 | 1,5138,135,510 10,140,910 4,938, 374 
HOD DMEM ES ate i See Ss ooo BS 346,364,563 | 217,939,983 | 2,161,373,4082 2,364,909 5,595, 930 
ics ae ee eva credence conchae core 389,442,109 | 241,360,370 | 2,473,790,0822 — 13, 039,736 
Sales 
and Other Succession Post Interest on Total 
Excise Duties Office Investments? Revenue! 
Taxes 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ee eck: cs on © os ee en 579, 023, 601 23,576, 071 72,978,339 69, 438, 880 || 3,007,876, 313 
CUT aD Sane Come eae Ae tee ae 640, 758, 269 30, 828, 040 77,758, 408 75,799,912 || 2,871,746, 110 
A ORAS ee fren ee RAB dsarcls chews A 636, 137, 688 25,549, 777 80,604,216 | 107,888,905 || 2,771,395, 075 
SONI Pte ccs BRL checkin 571,457, 480 29,919,780 84,511,786 91,528,987 || 2,580,140, 615 
iL) 9 PES ear ee See a ee 686, 768, 092 33, 599, 089 90, 443, 216 89, 529, 233 || 3,112,535, 948 
LSS, WEE eee Na Eee Bon ae 885, 928, 3045 88, 207,985 104,610, 122 117,621,906 || 3,980,908, 652 
UGS) Sees thas oie ee ae 841,890,1035) 38,070,530 | 111,904,487 | 116,905,516 |) 4,360, 822,789 
1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Excludes 2=p.c. old age security income tax credited to Old 
Age Security Fund: $2,100,000 in 1952 and $82,100,000 in 1953. 3 Includes interest on investments, 
profits of the Bank of Canada and other items. 4 Includes other items not specified. 5 Eix- 


cludes 2-p.c. sales tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund: $24,297,979 in 1952 and $141,558,292 in 1953. 


& 
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11.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-53 


‘ Norsz.—Population figures used are estimates as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year (see 
p. 129) except for 1942 and 1952 for which census figures were used. Figures of revenue and expenditure on 
which this table is based are given in Tables 8 and 9. Figures for 1868-1912 are given in the 1938 Year 
Book, p. 849; those for 1913-30 in the 1945 edition, p. 932; and those for 1931-41 in the 1951 edition, p. 987. 


Per Capita— Per Capita— 
Revenue Revenue 
few from Total Be Year from Total wee 
Tax- Revenue fee Tax- Revenue | ~ Fr fa 
ation ation = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
L9ADM tase ch. sete 118-27 129-36 163-82 LQASE Re Ae eee 195-37 228-81 174-94 
OAS errr errr ere 177-34 193-02 37645: ||" 1949 0e eoneraniy teat 189-98 216-13 169-68 
TOGA ee Ge oe Orne 206-60 234-42 451-23 1Q50 Ree ee cee ous 172-76 191-87 182-09 
LO4b tert crs cates 180-36 224-96 439-11 OSL Late 203-13 226-99 211-58 
946m) ew Ee. say. cee 182-44 249-60 AD eA) MPL OO2 Mice cree aie er 261-10 284-17 266-46 
194 (ei rrater euctere 197-50 244-70 Dif: 3 Vee PLO Somes cc caste 277-04 302-21 300-57 


12.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1950-53 
Nortr.—Figures of revenue and expenditure to which these per capita figures relate are given in Tables 


8 and 9. The basis of calculation was the estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding 
year for 1950, 1951 and 1953; for 1952 census of 1951 figure was used. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Revenue— 


Tax Revenue— 


Customs import Guticssaate asec ese er 16-80 21-57 24-72 26-99 
TEX CISEVGUELCS Se ree ens ok shoot OA Ove On eens 16-40 17-58 15-56 16-73 
NNCOME FAX sf ak te he SRP saiotn sales oats 94-64 110-35 154-28 171-43 
HUSCESS PLOLMUS CAX Metre tate oie came oe leans ees —0-13 0-74 0-17 — 
Salesstax (Nb) eaeen: terete cubes Scie eerie ee caus tats tee 30-00 33°55 40-94 39-04 
Sllccession Gutiessc, sie ee ree a anes 2-23 2-45 2-73 2-64 
OTH ertaxeseoce cis cee eho eT ee as 12-82 16-89 22-70 20-21 
Totals baxcheVvenue.inccs cee ate acer 172-76 203-13 261-10 277-04 


Non-Tax Revenue— 


Post Ofcom Fe ey ache eet ee eee eee a a 6-28 6-60 7°47 7-76 
Return On investmentsin...k eek eee see 6-81 6-53 8-40 8-10 
IBullionsand comave sen. se enact es eee 0-34 0-34 0-34 0-30 
Other ren otter eee Se ccc oer ee ae ae a as 1-86 3°55 3°92 38°25 
Totals, Non-tax Revenue...............-- 15-29 17-02 20-13 19-41 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue.................:.-ee0es 188-05 220-15 281-23 296-45 
Special Receipts and Other Credits................ 3-82 6-84 2-94 5-76 
Grand Totals, Revenue................. 191-87 226-99 284-17 302-21 
Expenditure— 
Finance— 
TRLCTOSE ON DUOUL GE0E2 a. as boc -cenae s ese hee 82-71 31-01 87-11 81-28 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commis- 

GONE, oho CURSOS, 2 EG ee eRa a || ae 0-78 0-91 0-69 0-88 
DSENUICING Of, DUDIICHAEDbaas.e cctnn teen ce oee ieee cee 0-04 0-08 0-03 0-08 
Costiof loan flotationst ees once et ee ek ee 0-06 0-06 0-08 0:08 

Totals, Public Debt Charges.........:..... 83-63 82-01 87-91 82-22 
Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments......... 7-73 9-04 9-08 23-47 
CREF RIO BE OU eee De RO TO hee eaten 14°16 13-83 16-37 9-93 
Totals, Department of Finance........... 55-42 54-88 62-36 65-62 
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12.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1950-53—concluded 

Expenditure 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Expenditure—concluded 

Be OLENTOS eter ee eer 5 ois Hts clots cdeis chris alee tes ‘ 5-58 10-41 4-79 7-40 
Auidibar General a Otee orcs. ook sacle weseceasc dee 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 
Rooaemeectoral Omicer +s .!%.« «6 sce.cecce aie fas ohne 0-33 0-02 0-03 0-03 
Citizenship and Immigration....................00: 1-32 1-51 1-66 1-64 
Cigmrpervice COMMISSION. 65.5.5. 0. ceca cs vie cvevces 0-11 0-12 0-12 0-13 
MP areNCORE TOCUCTION Sk sche Shi arene ns crake! we fee 2-21 6-16 
BREED IEA (EIS NOR ws Suid as statee took Grercshhne sv easels 1-24 1-61 2-68 2-72 
CTOs een ene ee Se ee ee eee, eee 0-56 0-65 0-62 0-75 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors....... 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-03 
SURPEET MINS ES Mee ree wa Leah ie ercaheee cate tie Gree erate 0-02 0-03 0-03 0-03 
Justice, including Penitentiaries..................... 0-82 0-91 1-00 1-03 
MESO MT ue ten Pama Be Gar Nees, eat aid SASS ow cans GE? 4-18 4°57 4-59 4-64 
PES IG LeU Oit reer eR IN he Prati de i roeow ois oes wale 0-39 0-34 0-43 0-43 
Mines and Technica! Surveys.................s0-00- 1-89 1-28 1-98 2-06 
AION AECL CGO Be so ha ero hic tiosthacdaclcs wientdenoitt gee ae 28-62 57-06 101-04 130-45 
National Health and Welfare................ccee0e8 31-48 32°73 35-60 28°17 
INationa PAReVeNUeY, ccaes 0 ocd ots cre bee kaaen 3-76 3-53 3°86 3°85 
PRON DEC LLCO Meee ee erie once ¢ aia ose Sey octia eh eis eee 6-15 6-69 6-99 7°31 
Bee MinIctor Ss OMNCOs. 55 os os asend casas ectns ete: 0-01 0-01 } 0-29 0-26 
rive, Council Once mee 8 Fetters, bod Bes 0-30 0-30 
POUCA RCDUVIES Hea... «5, e.2.8i004.0, 000 To as RATE at: « 0-01 0-02 0-02 0-02 
buble Printing and Stationery. i.cec oa9 acon eases 0-06 0-05 0-08 0-11 
REM CRVV OL KS pepe arcana coc ts tole eitnis ce aistetheoiats aia 4-99 5-37 5-54 5-67 
Resources and Development.................00e008% 1-89 2-28 2-46 2-67 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...................- 1-19 1-44 1-95 2-16 
POULOCAT YAGI CS LALG poe Cake Cer chat nan bee cee cs 0-12 0-15 0-17 0:15 
STAC CSAC OOMIIMN EPCS atasstancins rac. eres arcicw Ieee 3:77 3-57 3°35 3-11 
MUS POUL N eee cee ae ee rns aes Bie eeole Disle dbevannieteleonie Wace 9-50 6-21 7-13 7-20 
MereranscAtiaincem. ncn ident Rats Adis eycatieaiedds.« 18-32 15-78 15-42 16-73 

Grand Totals, Expenditure............ 182-09 211-58 266-46 300-57 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


Table 13 gives a comparison of total expenditure with taxation revenue and 
total revenue for each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 since 1947. During the war 
years expenditure far exceeded revenue but in 1947 taxation met over 92 p.c. of 
expenditure and revenue from all sources exceeded expenditure. For 1948 and 
1949, revenue from taxation alone exceeded total expenditure by a substantial 
amount owing to the maintenance of high taxation levels and a greatly increased 
national income. 


13.—Relationship of Total Expenditure to Taxation Revenue and to Total Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1940-46 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 989. 


Percentage to 
. Total Expenditure 
Venn Total Taxation Total of— 
Expenditure Revenue Revenue ———— 
; Taxation All 
Revenue Revenue 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
tp Aa iE See ee a 2,634, 227, 412 2,427,661, 313 3, 007, 876, 313 92-16 114-18 
CLES ae Ge tie ta oe rea Ge ter 2,195, 626, 454 2,452,075, 395 2,871,746, 110 111-68 130-79 
LSS S| Sh en ee 2,175, 892, 334 2,486, 142,276 2,771,395, 075 111-96 127-37 
JS J eae eee 2,448,615,662 | 2,323,117,079 | 2,580,140,615 94-87 105-37 
Ed kot See 2,901,241, 698 2,785,349, 899 8,112,535, 948 96-01 107-28 
LES oe ® 4 ERR a OOS Pole eee 3, 732,875,250 | 3,657,775,082 | 3,980,908, 652 97-99 106-64 
USS. 3) Se an 4, 337, 275, 512 4, 360, 822, 789 92-17 100-54 


3, 997, 592, 937 | 
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The revenue from customs and excise duties, the two most important sources 
prior to World War I, amounted in 1953 to 16 p.c. of the revenue derived from 
taxation while income tax accounted for 62 p.c. of the taxation revenue. 


The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, 
excise taxes, income tax and succession duties; customs receipts constitute a 
single item in the Public Accounts and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties 


Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff 
and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as at Feb. 20, 1953:— 


Spiritstts. omic ae en oes per proof gal. $12-00 | Canadian brandy............. per proof gal. $10-00 
Spirits used by licensed bonded 

TANULACEULEES aoa ees tee per proof gal. 1-50 
Spirits used in bond for manu- Malt, all, when brought into a 

facture of perfume........... per proof gal. Free DIOWeLrVinee ssi e eee ee per lb. 0-21 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture approved chemical 


COMPOSICIONS eects iccielcde.- « per proof gal. 0-15 Malt liquor or beer, when 

brewed in whole or in part 

Spirits sold to druggists li- from any substance other 
censed under, the Excise Act tchanwinaltees er ae te per Imp. gal. 0-42 


to be used exclusively in prep- 
aration of prescriptions for 


medicines and pharmaceu- Tobacco, manufactured, all 

tical preparations........... per proof gal. 1-50 descriptions except cigarettes per lb. 0-35 
Spirits distilled from wine pro- Cigarettes, weighing not more. 

duced from native fruits, and than two and one-half pounds per M 4-00 

used in any bonded manufac- 5 

tory for the treatment of Cigarettes, weighing more than 

domestics wine... «+... oanset per proof gal. Free two and one-half pounds..... per M 5-00 


Spirits imported and taken 


into a bonded manufactory Clgarsrcall scree casccsecholeteieesteste per M 1-00 
(in addition to duties other- . 
wise: Imposed ) ii :cia0+- gsinrcs per proof gal. 0-30 
: Raw leaf tobacco, imported, 
Spirits used directly in the now dutiable under the cus- 
manufacture of toilet prepa- toms tariff only. 
rations or cosmetics on which 
excise tax is applicable Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 
under: Schedule I of the when sold for consumption.. per lb. 0-20 
Excise Tax Act.s........... per proof gal. Free : 


_ A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or 
research purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, bona fide 
public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of Federal Government aid. 


Revenue from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, tobacco 
and cigarettes supplied about 46 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 
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14.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-53 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SE ETEG ES gi a SEARS are EE 39,391,092) 40,634,697} 46,547,587} 60,126,300) 45,944,724) 48,627,965 
Walidation fee. 205 2... ss os 770, 880 825, 371 790,587) 1,108,252} 1,223,933 746, 877 
Beer or malt liquor......... 3,819,875} 3,740,065) 3,678,316} 2,745,851) 3,812,065} 5,294,283 

ESTE SY LUD oiceic.o OR oe vn vat ste 67,878 51, 825 — — — — 
Yd ne ee ce coe ears oete,s 53,625,293) 55,853,055} 56,018,292} 65,409,427) 73,748,003} 80,584, 283 
Tobacco and cigarettes..... 101,900, 638) 106,033,181] 115,778,732] 114,282,662] 100,547,951} 116,701,207 
Re PAE SOR Boe Se cise sie aos she 215,479 207, 823 203, 043 203, 945 162,968 212,817 
MRE RCOS 2 oo 5s tgs pauses Bless 37, 468 39,115 38, 241 38, 009 36, 092 38, 183 
BUNVORIG! ee ons oie’ oes 199,828,603] 207,385,132) 223,054,798) 243,914,446) 225,475,736) 252,205,615 


1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8 owing to refunds and drawbacks 
and, in the case of spirits, a transfer tax which is included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—Secondary to the collection of 
excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-53 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Licences issued......... No. AAS 27 28 28 29 29 
Licence fees............. $ 6, 250 6,750 7,250 8,000 7,379 7,750 
Grain, etc., used for 
Distillation— 
IMRIGE, RA TRE RE lb. | 49,997,856] 31,699,705) 26,764,523] 31,914,170) 33,688,521) 31,169, 426 
Indianscorn).o..es ene. “ | 248,056,463] 176,368,186) 162,568,138) 209,060,163} 211,851,336) 193,629,683 


RUN OR Aas eee eee ass oe 25,694,278] 30,189,564) 37,525,049} 32,137,858] 29,427,040). 30,404,971 
Wheat and other grain. “ 34,616,203] 15,462,635} 2,887,990} 13,174,382] 17,925,256} 17,996,080 


Totals, Grain Used... Ib. | 358,364,800} 253,720,090} 229,745,700) 286,286,573 292,892,153] 273, 200, 160 


Molasses used......:.... Ib. | 111,812,928) 128,034,436] 61,951,935} 32,836,406] 26,989,288) 22,614,185 
Wine and other materials “ 5,467,095 8, 733, 086 5, 237, 900 8,496,194 8,330,301 4,674,714 
Sulphide liquor......... gal.| 95,063,070) 98,080,000} 89,712,658] 86,454,960) 99,344,940) 98,380,740 
Proof spirits manu- 

factured......... proof eal 28,198,327| 23,643,036] 20,741,268] 23,551,259} 24,742,386) 22,517,166 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,555,059 proof gal. 
recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—The amounts of beverage 
spirits, malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco taken out of bond for 
consumption are given in Table 16, p. 927. 


Excise Taxes Collected 


The statistics given in Table 16 represent gross excise tax collections by the 
Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue; these differ from the 
figures shown in Table 10 (in the column ‘‘Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which 
represent net revenue received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 1 
and the amounts of the 2-p.c. sales tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund 
shown in footnote 2 to Table 16. 
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16.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity and Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1948-53 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity and Province 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Commodity $ $ ‘ $ § ‘ 
Domestic— 
Amusements ae scr ieee ces 17, 887,217 2,587,398 
Automobiles, tires and 

LUDES'.. 6. sper cere cn et 26,203,014] 32,976,441] 32,988,931] 59,791,585) 89,111,798) 78,810,971 
B@Verages, Sante veeaie «scl 23,751,434] 27,684,207) 1,627,143) 7,187,086] 19,159,576) 12,342,608 
Candy and chewing gum..| 17,138,611} 19,543,584) 1,030,143) 9,914,041} 10,845,824) 11,216,434 
Carbonic acid gas......... 352,073 332,677 oe 150, 827 377, 207 214, 538 
Cigarette papers and tubes} 6,124,539} 6,706,224); 6,887,029} 7,369,511 S745 3 4! — 
Cigars, cigarettes and to- 

ACCOM mat oro ace 68,450,719] 77,529,716] 82,574,363} 84,203,237} 104,806,864] 100,678, 509 
Electrical and gas appar- 

AUIS Se eee eine 2,164,381} 3,619,983 1,607,101) 3,731,560) 3,269,802 
Embossed cheques (de- 

partmental) mie sececdace 372, 698 409,974 359, 617 391,377 433, 667 334, 884 
UNS RO Noa. creak wees 2,860,355] 3,570,044) 2,773,723). 4,165,195} 4,221,849] ' 5,213,346 
@asolineten.. case foe 2,193,131 Ris nae ae aa oe 
Ticencesthn nese ee ahs ae 90,139 90, 006 84, 004 85, 831 81,663 86, 768 
igh terss.vaceces eee once 350, 099 403, 537 269, 302 242,495 320, 122 235, 889 
Matchesturn. caecteceeten: 3,498,106} 2,994,124 756, 837 oovoul 1,387,225] 1,071,159 
Other manufactures’ tax...| 14,855,135} 16,739,711 6,911,787 9,235,677| 22,779,222! 13,176,366 
Phonographs, radios and 

tubesirac ce ace eee 4,863,237| 3,499,260) 3,065,057} 5,372,408) 7,912,329} 10,085,974 
Playing \CardSiaaceacccecks 512,414 614, 400 648, 000 834, 400 665, 200 723, 600 
Sales, domestic........... 323,670,079] 342,075,177) 363,308,872} 406,350,795] 521,173,389] 611,362,280 
DStaMlps neta ete as oe 15,514,256} 13,605,236; 9,014,763] 10,553,385) 10,912,768} 10,226,135 
Sucarseer eee cee cece 10, 100, 679 wes is woe see mee 
Toilet preparations........ 6,813,907] 7,582,907) 4,246,481] 4,452,144) 8,233,581) 6,961,538 
Transportation and trans- 

INISSION qaeeeeetirs feeee satis 27,530,884] 29,034,392] 3,967,088 Ae aes set 
IWAINTES io vee on cole ciara 2,341,585} 2,059,639} 2,125,606) 2,224,885} 2,167,267) 2,215,540 
Penalties and interest..... 286, 070 291,819 286, 054 286, 513 381,055 374, 691 

Totals, Domestic....... 577, 924, 762| 593,950, 456] 522,924,800) 615,173,804! 809,084,287] 868,601,027 

Imported Situ. tee. serena 73,516,745} 55,058,635) 60,317,200} 82,100,696} 114,865,035) 135,346,520 

Grand Totals!......... 651, 441,507) 649,009,091] 583,242,000) 697,274,500) 9238,949,3232/1,003,947,5462 

Province 

Newifoundland@as.neneee. . te ies at 2,928,142} 3,071,105) 4,222,529 4,731, 662 
Prince Edward Island...... 498,170 354, 308 175, 093 192,576 294,581 319, 600 
NovarScotiay aa tse 10,409,922) 9,712,259} 7,297,503] 8,237,983) 11,085,795} 12,567,288 
New Brunswick............ 8,721,379] 6,092,221) 4,765,769} 5,410,375} 7,020,959) 7,565,327 
Québec, Acs... errate e e 249, 820,294! 259,953,961] 234,362,155) 259,597,052] 330,235,421! 355,969, 247 
Ontariomrc ec: ee eters 306, 183,730} 311,081, 866) 285,628,445) 364,386,263] 493,684,889] 532,863, 493 
Manitoba. came ca errs 22,214,291) 20,255,931] 15,186,782} 16,957,296} 23,477,085] 26,006,361 
Saskatchewans.........0..- 6,952,275) 5,207,665) 3,712,245) 4,068,319) 5,780,443] 6,897,755 
Albertacta: 4 oe aa. 14,071,770; 10,760,329} 7,784,071) 8,716,339] 13,415,997). 17,592,743 
British: Columbian. ..o. 81,746,420} 24,972,017] 20,785,415) 26,010,974! 33,957,805] 38,800,329 
Yukon ferritonyaye ee: 202,788 203, 295 8, 220 180, 873 267, 536 279, 666 
General for Canada—- 

Departmental sales....... 616, 845 409,974 359, 620 391,376 433, 668 334, 884 

Miscellaneous............. 3,060 2,334 46, 268 52,484 7ie452 17,695 

British post-office parcels. 563 2,932 2,202 1,485 1,163 1,495 


1 Includes refunds and drawbacks of $10,683,238 in 1948; $12,871,403 in 1949; $11,784,520 in 1950; $10,506,408 
in 1951; $13,723,040 in 1952 and $20,499,151 in 1953. 
to the Old Age Security Fund in 1952 and $141,558,292 in 1953. 


Income Tax* 


2 Includes 2-p.c. sales tax of $24,297, 979 credited 


Before 


The income tax was instituted in 1917 as a part of war-tax revenue. 
the outbreak of World War II, it had become a permanent and important part of the 
taxation structure and the chief source of raising ordinary revenue. In many 
respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation and the experience and machinery for 
the collection of this tax has been built up over a period of years. 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report Tazation Statistics, published by the Taxation 
Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 
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Income-tax rates were increased to help finance World War II, and a compulsory 
savings feature was adopted with respect to individuals and to corporations. A 
refundable portion of approximately $295,000,000 was collected from individuals 
under the personal income tax during the war years and approximately $220,000,000 
from individuals and corporations under the excess profits tax. Repayment of the 
refundable portion of personal income tax was completed in 1949 and the refundable 
portion of excess profits tax was repaid by March 1952. 


Since the end of the War, the weight of individual income tax was reduced 
each year up to and including 1949 and higher exemption allowances were given. 
However, the expansion of personal incomes and the growth of the labour force 
offset to a considerable extent the effect on revenue of the reduction in rates. 
Following the outbreak of war in Korea in 1950, rising defence costs led to an 
increase in the rates of personal income tax. A defence surtax of 20 p.c. was intro- 
duced in 1951 but this applied only at the rate of 10 p.c. to 1951 incomes. The 
Budget of 1952 announced a new schedule of rates which incorporated approximately 
two-thirds of the 20-p.c. defence surtax. The average of this schedule and the rates 
introduced in 1951 comprised the rates of tax on 1952 incomes. The Budget Speech 
of 1953 announced the elimination of the remaining portion of the 20-p.c. defence 
surtax. This meant a reversion to the schedule in force in 1949 and 1950. The 
average of this schedule and the rates of tax introduced in 1952 made up the rates 
applicable to 1953 incomes. 


Taxes on corporation incomes were reduced following the end of World War II. 
Excess profits tax rates were also reduced and finally ceased to apply after Jan. 1, 
1948. Concurrently with the ending of the excess profits tax, corporation income- 

tax rates were raised from 18 p.c. to 30 p.c. 


To help small businesses, the tax rate on the first $10,000 of profits was reduced: 
to 10 p.c. in 1949 but, at the same time, the rate on profits in excess of $10,000 was 
increased to 33 p.c. In the following years it became necessary to increase sharply 
the rates of tax on corporation profits and by 1953 they had become 20 p.c. on the 
first $10,000 of profits plus 50 p.c. on amounts in excess thereof, with a credit against 
the tax equal to 5 p.c. of the profits earned in provinces that continued to levy a 
corporation income tax. The Budget for 1953-54 brought a reduction in the rates 
of corporation income tax to 18 p.c. on the first $20,000 of profits, plus 47 p.c. on the 
remainder, with a credit against the tax equal to 7 p.c. of the profits earned in 
Quebec, the only province continuing to levy a corporation income tax. 


Details of income-tax changes in the Budgets of 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48 
and 1948-49 are given at pp. 1008-1009 of the 1948-49 Year Book. Details of the 
tax changes in the 1949-50 Budget are given at p. 1002 of the 1950 Year Book. 
The change made in income-tax rates in the 1950-51 Budget concerned corporation 
taxes only and is given at p. 979 of the 1951 Year Book. Income-tax changes 
made in the 1951-52 and 1952-53 Budgets are given at pp. 1029-1030 of the 1952-53 
Year Book and the 1953-54 Budget changes are discussed in detail at pp. 1064-1065 
of this volume. 

The tax on dividends and. interest and on rents and royalties is levied at the 
rate of 15 p.c. on payments going to non-residents of Canada. The payments 
subject to tax include income from an estate or trust, alimony payments, rents 
from real property, and rents, royalties or similar payments for the use in Canada 
of property, trade names or inventions. There is no non-resident tax on interest 
from Government of Canada bonds or bonds guaranteed by the Government 
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of Canada or where the interest is payable in other than Canadian currency. Where 
the payments are for interest from bonds of, or guaranteed by, a province of Canada 
or are dividends paid by a wholly owned subsidiary to its parent company outside 
Canada, the rate of tax is only 5 p.c. 


The gift tax is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on gifts of up to $5,000 and at 
rates varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 or over. 


Income-tax revenue in Table 17 is as shown in the Public Accounts and repre- 
sents collections made by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 
Revenue under the authority of the Income War Tax Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 148). 


17.— Collections under the Income Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1919-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 966, and for 1935-45 in the 1951 edition, 
p. 993. 


General Tax on Tax on 
Income Tax Dividends Rents and 
Year ——_—_—_—_—_—_———| and Interest Royalties Gift Tax Total 
Individual and Paid to Paid to 
Corporation Non-Residents | Non-Residents 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TOAG  orae aya jeiecoers 907,340, 303 26, 823, 894 1, 485, 725 770, 369 937,729, 2731,2 
DOA cae ates 888, 808, 484 28, 428,143 1,708,003 1, 538, 888 963, 458, 2451,3 
OAR we stations 1,008, 408, 409 83, 928,935 1,960, 093 2,268, 845 1,059, 848, 3574 
1g ree eats hose cott 1,248, 701,580 . 40,965, 426 2,480, 337 1,632,930 1,297,999, 4045 
INOS Des Ayes ran OE a 2 1, 221,335,985 47,474, 846 2,089, 821 1,272,650, 1916 
AS FeSt baer mes eielow 1,360, 239, 389 61,610,319 3,118,019 1,513,135, 5107 
196 2h we ae 2,091, 743, 5228 55,017, 014 Ags 2,161,373, 4088.9 
BUS SRT aah cad ta NEE 2,420,115, 7128 53, 674,377 be 2,473,790, 0898 

1 Includes estimated refundable portion. 2 Includes deferred tax, $1,308,982. 3 Includes 
deferred tax, $1,002,027, and tax on private companies, $41,972,700. 4 Includes deferred tax, $685,967, 
and tax on private companies, $12,596,108. 5 Includes deferred tax, $778,617, and tax on private com- 
panies, $3,440,514. 6 Includes deferred tax, $629,029, and tax on private companies, $1,120,510. 7In- 
cludes deferred tax, $548,007, and tax on private companies, $87,619,776. 8 Excludes Old Age Security 
tax. 9 Includes tax of $14,612,872 on undistributed income of companies. 


Tax Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal- 
Year Basis.—Statistics of income-tax collections are gathered at the time the 
payments are made and, therefore, have the value of being very up-to-date. Their 
timeliness has been enhanced within the past few years by the adoption of the 
‘“‘pay-as-you-go”’ system. Under this system most of the tax is collected during the 
year in which the income, on which the tax is based, is earned. On the average this 
is about ten months prior to the actual filing of an income-tax return by the taxpayer. 
The payments on behalf of most taxpayers, however, are made by their employers 
and a cheque from one employer may cover the tax payments of hundreds of em- 
ployees. At this stage, therefore, it is not possible to link the moneys received to 
the individuals who are, in the final analysis, contributing the tax. Collection 
statistics, for this reason, are not capable of being closely related to the persons who 
are being taxed and any statistical tables that attempt to describe the taxpayer 
by occupation or income class must be based on the income-tax returns that are 
filed by the taxpayers many months after the payment of tax. However, collection 
statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, do serve the purpose of indicating 
the general trend of income upon which tax is levied well in advance of the final 
compilation of assessment data. 
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The statistics given in Table 18 pertain to tax collections under the Income 
Tax Act administered by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 


Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


18.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-53 


Norse.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000, and for 1935-45 in the 1951 


edition, p. 994. 


OR 


Income Tax 


Year = |———— 
Individual Corporation 
$ $ 
1946...... 719, 895, 7331 217, 833, 540 
Beal och 25 « 724, 666, 2921 238,791,953 
AS eee oe 695, 717, 248 364, 131,114 
OO: Lene 806, 009, 280 491,990, 124 
1950... 669, 457, 059 603, 193, 132 
BUD ct piee 713, 938, 999 799,196,511 
1952...... 1,030, 793,3343) 1,182,680, 0743 
1968s. 25 3 1, 278,949,939} 1,276,940, 1503 


Total 


937,729, 2731 
963, 458, 2451 


1,059, 848, 357 
1,297,999, 404 
1, 272,650,191 
1,513,135, 510 
2,163, 473, 4083 
2,555, 890, 0893 


Excess 
Profits Tax 


494,196, 4831 
448, 697, 4431 
227,030, 494 
44,791,918 
—1, 788, 3872 
10,140,910 
2,364, 909 


Succession 
Duties 


21, 447,574 
23,576,071 
30, 828, 040 
25,549,777 
29,919,780 
33,599, 089 
38, 207, 985 
38, 070,529 


Total 
Collections 


1, 453, 373, 3301 
1, 435,731, 7591 
1,317,706, 891 
1,368,341, 099 
1,300,781, 584 
1,556, 875, 509 
2,204, 046, 302 
2,593, 960, 618 


DB 


1 Includes refundable portion of taxes. 


were in excess of collections. 


* Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts 
3 Includes old age security tax. 


Individual Income-Tax Statistics.—Individual income-tax statistics are 


presented herein on a calendar-year basis. 


sample of all returns received. 


These data are compiled from a 10-p.c. 


19.—Taxpayers, Income and Tax, by Province and Occupational Class, 1951 


Province 


ae Tax- 
Territory ighhoee 

No. 
Newfoundland..... 25, 850 
Panky Island - 22% a: 5, 830 
Nova Scotia....... 79,770 
New Brunswick.... 56, 400 
ONC DEOr et fete e. . 611, 030 
Onbarso.a! ssnkes. os 1, 249, 960 
Manitoba.......... 147,000 
Saskatchewan...... 109,780 
BUeLtaa. alka. 176,190 
British Columbia. . 303, 450 
Yukon Territory... 2,530 
Non-residents...... 10,160 


Total 
Income 


Declared | Declared 


$000 


81,979 
16,732 
226, 449 
161,957 
1,940, 674 
3,954, 180 
443,044 
341, 646 
559, 323 
983, 048 
8,373 

30, 145 


2,777,950) 8,747,550 


Total 


Tax Total Total 

Tax Class eae Income Tax 
Payers | Declared | Declared 

$’000 No. $’000 $’000 
6, 916), Primary producers. . 67,190 255, 683 23,094 
1, 323!Professional........ 29,400] 222,938] 45,366 
15,916mployees......... 2,444,800] 7,051,853] 543,891 
pee ledinen. ekele... 29,460/ 142,308] 17, 408 
e es Business proprietors. 144,870} 731,295) 111,901 
39 org{Emancial........... 52,840] 312,959 65,791 
28, 683 Bistates seo renee 4,610 10, 061 1,880 
51,951 Deceased. .........-00 4,100 18, 415 2,559 
93, 402|| Unclassified........ 680 2,038 177 

832) 
4,896 

812,067] Totals............ 2,777,950) 8,747,550 812,067 
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99.—Individual Income-Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1950 and 1951 


Total Income Total Tax Average 
TacemecG ues Taxpayers Declared Declared ax 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 | 1950 | 1951 
No. No. $’000 $000 $’000 | $7000 $ $ 
Unders$1 000 ercscnceee eee 7,700 17,910 4,163 10, 247 354 655 46 37 
1000 $0. $1, 10074 <0. wea sar 57,340 55, 180 60, 689 58, 689 503 635 9 12 
SEM00) CaS 12200 5er See st ose: 77, 220 65,360 88, 622 75,227) 1,538] 1,476 20 23 
COLOR oy EWS coos Gudsnmbe oc 79,890 72,270 99, 869 90, 107 2,607 2,633 33 36 
$1 SOO OS 1,400 re irrtereret-fererecoier- 82,750 74,350 1115275 100, 363 3, 826 8, 845 46 52 
SUA00RtOMITOUOL ©. aoe ar. en's 78,530 76,230 113, 688 110, 504 4,678 5,075 60 67 
$1,500 tO: $1,000 2s. ns ae tas chee 81,030 77,680| 125,526) 120,292} 5,849) 6,145 72 79 
$1,600 £0. $1,700. pease bw ct nes es 74,150 78,180} 122,020} 129,421) 6,476) 7,358 87 94 
CH MUO CC tUD oc concenguodes 73,690 75, 730 128,678 132, 412 (Eby! 8,189 97 108 
SIPSOO COG GOO es rctcrelerte oes ote aie 71, 130 73,000 131, 283 135,140 7,748 8,907 109 122 
$1°900 to: $2000 Gace ses eet te 63, 630 67,020] 123,995} 130,800} 7,788) 9,127) 122) 136 
$1,000 to, but not including, 

$2000 aii coh ks cee were si 739,360| 715,000} 1,105,645] 1,082,955} 48,165) 53,390 65 75 
$2000 Lo $2,100) Pine cetas cries ori 78,720 78,750} 161,316] 161,786] 8,654) 10,080) 110} 128 
$2.100:to $2,200; <5 sevescar een. 80,540 82,540| 172,932} 177,393} 8,499) 10,678) 105) 129 
SO 2000 $2,000 weeeieter-ceteceilenys 85,560 85,840] 192,242] 193,182) 8,764| 11,171; 102) 130 
$2°300ito p2;4000 secrete re. Biers. 89, 880 99,360 211,216 233,159 8,884} 12,440 99 125 
$2,200 tO Sa, D0Ue te ies ae SENS 97,260 98,270! 237,907} 240,789] 9,820] 12,505} 101) 127 
$2-500)to $2,600.65. caste aetoe 99, 230 104, 940 253, 056 267,657} 10,055) 13,491 101 129 
$27 600) Cores (0 Oke st. aera ters ke 101,180} 103,950] 267,547] 275,169] 10,537) 13,677| 104) 182 
$27, 00)60/$2) S00 ae seater serrate 94,060} 107,230] 258,224) 294,729) 10,700) 14,622) 114) 136 
SIESOONGO G25 9 OOM ariete seer testers 85, 280 102,710 242,712 292,423} 10,336) 14,900 121 145 
$2, 900.¢0 $3,000.12. sciaeeraye share oe 78,190 98,030| 230,195} 288,793} 10,255) 14,991) 181} 153 

$2,000 to, but not including, 

ODD ate Nise: een eae Ceca 889,900] 961,620] 2,227,347] 2,424,980] 96,504) 128,555) 108) 134 
$3,000 £093,500. 4. es cece oe 288,490] 407,470] 928,102) 1,315,207} 47,650) 75,983) 165) 186 
$3500 $4, 000mm nites 145,710| 236,180} 543,006] 879,676] 37,326} 60,658} 256) 257 
$4:000 1601S 455008. cere: ren ay, 82,870| 134,580] 349,964] 568,599] 24,738) 44,925) 298} 334 
$4500 tonsa, O00 bseretiieme cere 51,510 Cold O 243,318 365,435} 19,485} 32,516 378 421 

$3,000 to, but not including, 

MOOO ee ee ce ee 568,580| 855,400] 2,064,390) 3,128,917] 129,199) 214,082) 227) 250 
$5. 000:t0196, 0008. 2. quences seta 54,940 84,620} 298,143] 459,439) 31,090) 46, 723| 566} 552 
$6: O00kt0) S72 000 memieerici etree: 30,500 41,320 196, 333 266,971} 21,278) 31,910 698 772 
$7-O0OTtO $8000 reo yenterrersre steers 18,190 23,520 135, 935 175,648] 16,361) 23,478 899 998 
$8 O00T HO: $9000 eee seer 12,720 16,350| 107,450} 138,924} 14,172} 20,560} 1,114) 1,257 
$9,000:60: $10, 000FF... 3:.. «omerats « 9,070 11,080 86,096] 105,404] 12,308] 16,701] 1,357} 1,507 

$5,000 to, but not including, 
$1 OOO ere rece rear: 125,420] 176,890} 823,957) 1,146,886] 95,209] 189,372} 759) 788 
$10,000 t0'$15,0002. .cn25.583. 5 23,390 28,280} 281,634] 339,645] 48,471) 64,199] 2,072] 2,270 
$15,000 to.$20 O00 Mente: 9,410 10,070 161,696 171,948} 36,586] 42,941] 3,888) 4,264 
$20,000 tor $25,000 Rec cate etre 3 4,090 4,520 90,714 100,603} 24,158} 29,838] 5,907] 6,601 
$10,000 to, but not including, 
$25 Q00HIS Shae see we oe 36, 890 42,870| 534,044} 612,196) 109,215) 136,978} 2,960] 3,195 
$25,000! tor$50,000 Reames ets = 5, 050 6, 690 169, 399 221,746| 55,317} 80,507)10, 954)12, 034 
$50 000lomOVer aati tee ee: 1,340 1,570| 103,858} 120,123} 44,973) 58,528/33, 562/37, 279 
$25 O0QloTOVCE Ae cea: 6,390 8,260} 273,257) 341,869] 100,290} 139, 035)15, 695) 16, 832 


Grand Totals.............. 2,374, 240| 2,777,950) 7,032,803) 8,747,550) 578,936] 812,067| 244) 292 


Corporation Income-Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics are presented 
in Tables 21 and 22 on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data have 
been extracted and compiled from the returns shortly after they have been filed and 
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are as declared by the taxpayer without the scrutiny or revision of the Department 
of National Revenue. Provincial figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of 
Ontario and Quebec because many large companies operating across Canada file 
their returns in one or other of these two Provinces. 


21.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year 1950 


———— SS eee ee 


: Current Income 

Item ae Year Tax 
Pp & Profit Declared 

No. $’000 $000 
Active taxable companies—excluding co-operatives........... 28, 723 2,352,090 758,147 
OS CTE. ee ee I en ee 716 382 48 
SEM PRRMCIVGS IFEEEs ga ERTL arene ee ae 1,800 6, 593 1, 469 
Totals, Taxable Companies..................... 31, 239 2,359,065 759, 664 

BE ROONAL OOPUDENGIONE A, oc laal Ke oc vioek » shchicae « covets ita ess 19, 208 — 

Prcner exempt cothpanies®) 0200). 20 oe. on 2,274 27 ; 587 11 
Grand Totals—Taxable and Exempt.......... 34, 628 2,405, 860 759,675 


1 Includes foreign business corporations paying $100 filing fee which is recorded here as tax declared. 


22.— Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Class, 
Industry and Province, Taxation Years, 1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
I speames Diss C I c I 
ndustrial Division ae urrent ncome : urrent ncome 
and Province See Year ax ompanies Year ax 
SPOFvS Profit Declared CPOrHns Profit Declared 
Ai case Cline - O. $000 $’000 No. $000 $000 
Under $1000. #5, cree. oe os 3,931 1,646 166 4,404 1, 848 226 
$  1,000to$ 2,000...... 2,570 3,716 430 2,810 4,060 570 
$2 2:000tG1$. 3. 3;000, ac. 1,938 4,757 566 2,166 5,324 792 
$ 3,000to$ 4,000...... 1,584 5,501 675 1,661 5, 745 866 
$ 4,000to$ — 5,000...... 1,386 6,211 780 1, 420 6,334 989 
$ 5,000to$ 10,000...... 5,118 38, 121 4,828 5,726 43,375 6, 838 
$ 10,000to$ 15,000...... 2,569 31, 250 5,032 2,877 34, 704 6,985 
$ 15,000to$ 20,000...... 1,496 25,902 5, 468 1,488 |} 25,705 6, 865 
$ 20,0009 to$ 25,000...... 1,064 23,800 5, 691 1,047 23,350 7,076 
$ 25,000to$ 50,000...... 2,644 93,091 25, 253 2,680 94,531 32,359 
$ 50,000 to$ 100,000...... 1,751 124, 216 37, 654 1, 808 126, 819 48, 237 
$ 100,000 to $250,000...... 1, 436 225, 098 72,193 1,553 245, 844 98, 989 
$ 250,000 to $ 500,000...... 572 199,101 65, 850 643 224, 664 94,378 
$ 500,000 to $1,000,000...... 339 231, 485 ola 329 227,061 96, 187 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000...... 263 547,216 185, 467 302 625, 906 271,314 
Over $5,000,000............. 62 790,979 270,777 83 1,091,068 488,972 
Totals.......... 28,723 | 2,352,090 758, 147 30,992 | 2,786,338 1,161,643 
Industrial Division 

Agriculture, fishing and 
FOTCSULViGE te nik. See ek 529 18, 627 5, 406 613 21,580 8,075 
MIN Oe er Ni SES. oc antes. 409 187,776 56, 160 425 208, 653 91,792 
Manufacturing.............. 7,817 | 1,345,551 446, 892 8,113 | 1,594, 402 686, 449 
Wostruction. a5. krck secre. cn. 1, 467 54,956 16,185 1,652 53,051 19,306 
Pablicutilities.4-..s.0....6. 1,380 168,174 55,101 1,581 237,196 102, 145 
Wholesale trade............ 5, 065 2135132 65, 470 5, 594 268, 288 107, 008 
ICETATC UPA CC 8m haceck cee... 5,510 184, 208 55, 691 5,931 181, 140 66, 089 
RIO eS) 244\ ia lesa ses 2,956 47,537 12, 895 3, 162 52,575 18, 432 
ol OTS eee ee eee 3,577 152,014 44,321 3, 889 169,229 62, 286 
Wnelassitied wesc) eae. fark & 13 115 26 32 224 61 

Province 

Newfoundland.............. 275 17, 400 5,578 345 29,881 12, 453 
Prince Edward Island...... 173 5,013 1,009 153 3,018 747 
Now aeCObiatn tana: lhe... ©. 1,056 40,159 12, 606 1,117 46, 923 19,378 
New Brunswick............ 688 29,909 9, 363 743 43,213 17, 843 
ME DECs Aes ee Sante eek te 7,541 717, 413 231,975 8,189 889, 294 374, 588 
Mirtariog is YORE. 4 ee 10,174 1,112,377 362,515 10,790 | 1,258,420 527, 602 
WOAGRCODS <6 6. Fer: 1,661 89, 763 28,541 1,729 101,181 41,268 
Saskatchewan.............. 768 16, 605 4,698 855 16, 488 5,786 
wig i ee 1,854 76, 500 23, 264 2,085 87,093 33, 524 
British Columbia........... 4,533 246,951 78,598 4,986 310, 827 128, 454 
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Succession Duties 

The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces in the following years: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905. The Federal Government first imposed succession duties in 1941. 
Current legislation is the Dominion Succession Duty Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 89). 


Table 23 shows the receipts of the various governments from this source from 
1948. 


In 1947, seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—withdrew from the 
succession-duty field. The seven provinces entered into agreements with the 
Federal Government to ‘rent out’ the succession-duty field for the period Apr. 1, 
1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. Accordingly, in these provinces, the previous combination of 
federal and provincial succession duties was replaced by a single federal succession 
duty at double the previous federal level which, in most cases, resulted in a combined — 
duty approximately the same as previously leviéd under the separate federal and 
provincial duties. On the other hand, the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario did not 
enter into the agreements but the doubled rates of federal duty were applied and 
were capable of being reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to these 
Provinces. The Yukon Territory in 1948, and the Province of Newfoundland 
in 1949, entered into a similar tax-rental agreement. 


In 1952, the tax-rental agreements expired but new five-year agreements 
were negotiated with the same eight provinces which again elected not to cultivate 
the succession-duty field. The Province of Ontario also entered into an agreement - 
on income tax, but elected to continue to cultivate the succession-duty field. Con- 
sequently, in all the provinces of Canada the situation in regard to succession duty 
is likely to be the same as that described above until Mar. 31, 1957. 


93.—Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1948-53 


Province 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953P 


——_—_—— 


$000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 


Hederalon sea ee sone ile coh cuts ies aicionetels 30, 828 25,550 29,920 33, 599 38, 208 38, 000 

Provincial—! 
INiewiound lands ssnte semiettaeicis tise ces es +A 2 2 2 2 
Prince Edward Island 63 21 6 3 12 1 
INO VAL COLAt ED fain cle clas aie rronareters 5132 2083 733 264 25 - 15 
Newb runs WICIGe sa octiereme ae see crater 4325 535 465 66 1 1 
Giiebee sneserec nt fo s.s emcee a ne me 9, 283 11,991 13,325 13, 007 12,428 12,985 
On tATiO See en ee nS Seust 17,945 15,995 14,978 17,828 21,652 18,500 
WManittobac test anen cs cm ce coe tees 403 92 32 28 15 2 
Saskatchewan ee cnc eecnie ockenies irs 509 121 23 127 30 > 
NUDES) at: eee eed tI Sore Poe tO oo 652 149 98 101 25 25 
British Columbia.c.os.tens ecerissoucopte 1,049 398 161 — a — 


1 Under terms of the 1947 and 1952 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements, all provinces except 
Ontario and Quebec refrain from levying succession duties; amounts shown are arrears. 2 Arrears 
of pre-union death duties cannot be shown. 3 Fiscal year ended Nov. 30 of preceding calendar year. 
4 Sixteen months. 5 Fiseal year ended Oct. 31 of preceding calendar year. 6 Seventeen months. 
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Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one Canadian jurisdiction has been common in the past, but the with- 
drawal of eight of the provinces from the field, an interprovincial agreement between 
Ontario and Quebec, and the credit provision of the federal legislation have 
reduced this problem considerably. In the international field, dual taxation has 
been dealt with by way of tax conventions. A tax convention between Canada 
and the United States was signed on June 8, 1944, and amended effective Nov. 21, 
1951. An agreement respecting succession duties was signed June 5, 1946, between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. A convention between Canada and France, 
signed on Mar. 16, 1951, came into effect on July 2, 1953. 

The difficulties of working out succession-duty tables to show the combined 
effects of federal and provincial duties are readily realized. The best that can be done 
here is to choose typical estates in the main classes laid down in the legislation and 
give examples of the combined duties applicable in such cases. This has been 
attempted in the following series of tables in the hope that it will be useful in pre- 
senting a general picture of the incidence of succession duties in Canada under 
conditions existing at present. 


Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 
(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; 
son- or daughter-in-law. 
(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 
(4) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000, or on bequests of up to 
$1,000 to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Government or 
provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on 
pensions administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable 
by allied nations for war services, nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the 
person with whom the contract was made was domiciled outside Canada at the time 
of death. Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in the 
case of those dying as a result of war service. Bequests to non-profit charitable 
organizations in Canada are exempt. 


Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphaned 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
proportionately among such orphans according to their number and the value of 
each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the limit is 
passed, i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. 

Gifts made during the lifetime of the deceased are exempt if the transfer was 
carried out more than three years prior to his death and the recipient of such gifts 
secured full possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) 
thereafter did not retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 

If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid 
in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime 
then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that 
succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 
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Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 24. 


24.—The Incidence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


Aggregate Dutiable 
Class Net Value Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c. $ 

Aa IWIGOW. ONLY £....tncthewuda<c heen Same nea: 60, 000 40, 000 10-6 4,240 
100, 000 80, 000 14-7 LEGO 

300, 009 280, 000 26-7 74,760 

500, 000 480, 000 32-7 156, 960 

1,000, 000 980, 000 38-7 379, 260 

BemeOnly childtover 2bsyears. acai. state eee 60, 000 60, 000 11-9. 7,140 
100, 000 100, 000 16-7 16, 700 

300, 000 300, 000 28-7 86, 100 

500, 000 500, 000 34-7 173, 500 

1,000, 000 1,000, 000 40-7 407, 000 

Cr Brothenorsisters: recta. cee eneace tae eee 60, 000 60, 000 13-9 8,340 
100,000 100, 000 18-7 18, 700 

300, 000 300, 000 30-7 92,100 

500, 000 500, 000 36:7 183,500 

1,000, 000 1,000, 000 42-7 427,000 

We OCEAN SET, We Cree eect ees eres oe rote eens venee 60,000 60,000 15-9 9,540 
100, 000 100, 000 20-7 20,700 

300, 000 300, 000 32:7 98,100 

500, 000 500, 000 38-7 193, 500 

1,000, 000 1,000, 000 44-7 447,000 


The Incidence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.— 
Only the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have retained their own succession duties. 
In Tables 25 and 26 for all classes of beneficiaries, the duties collectable are shown 
for the case where an estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only. It would 
be impossible to cover the many different combinations of the various beneficiaries 
and the exemptions and saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective 
provinces. In every case, the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the 
province and the beneficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 
is §.Q. 1943, c. 18, as amended. As stated above, the following text and table can 
give only a broad outline of such duties as applied to comparable classes of bene- 
ficiaries in other provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained 
from the Act or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Quebec, Que. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line, of a relationship between 
consorts, between father- or mother-in-law and son- or daughter-in- 
law, or between step-father or step-mother and step-son or step- 
daughter. There is no limitation of degree in the direct ascending 
or descending line in these relationships. 

(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant 
of a brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or 
son or daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the 
deceased. 

(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000; in an estate, the aggregate value of which does 
not exceed $50,000, this sum is increased by $1,500 for each child, in the first degree, 
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under 25 years of age, domiciled in the Province, left by and surviving the deceased 
(15-16 Geo. VI, c. 14). If the whole value of the estate is less than $1,000, bequests 
to collateral relatives are exempt. No duty is payable on bequests of up to $1,000 
to beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator for five 
years or more. In estates that devolved prior to Mar. 10, 1949, no duty is payable 
on legacies for religious, charitable or educational purposes in Quebec and the 
same privilege is extended to legacies for similar work outside that Province, provided 
that the province or State within which the work is to be carried out extends reci- 
procal privileges under its succession duty laws. Since Mar. 10, 1949 (13 Geo. VI, 
c. 32), all legacies, gifts and subscriptions for religious, charitable and educational 
purposes are tax-free, regardless of the country, province or state where the institu- 
tions benefiting therefrom are located. 


25.—The Incidence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty Gore 
Class five cit Dauable Pr) Me iee ale Tautiabte tie eek she eh Oat pices 
Value Value : ey. Value e. ne 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — — — 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 — — — 25,000 3-00 750 750 
50, 000 — — — 50, 000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60,000 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60, 000 5-60 3,360 5, 480 


1,000,000 980,000 38-70 379, 260 1,000,000 23-00 230, 000 419, 630 
B. Only child over 


20. YORIS 6 gare c's sles 20,000 —' _ = 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25, 000 _— — _ 25, 000 3°00 750 750 
50, 000 = — — 50, 000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60, 000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100,000 | 100,000} 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 | 173,500 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 173, 500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 433, 500 


C. Brother or sister... 20, 000 — — — 20,000 7-80 1,560 1,560 
25,000 — — — 25,000 8-50 2,125 2,125 
50,000 — — —_ 50, 000 12-00 6, 000 6, 000 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-40 8, 040 12,210 
100,000 | 100,000} 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 || © 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 103, 050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500} 500,000 | 21-67 | 108,350 200, 100 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 | 283,300 496, 800 


A), RSULANGON. oss a esses 20, 000 = = — 20,000 | 14:00 2,800 2,800 
; 25, 000 == = = 25,000 | 14-50 3,625 3, 625 
50, 000 == = 50,000 | 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60, 000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 |. 18-00 10, 800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77, 250 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 |} 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 28-25 141,250 239, 000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 | 345,000 568, 500 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the Province, see p. 1080. 2 After deduction 
of credit on federal duty. 


Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is R.S.O. 1950, c. 378, 
as amended. Full information may be obtained on application to the Succession 
Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 

Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 

(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 

(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 

(3) Others. 
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No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $50,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). 


Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least 
five years immediately prior to his death, no duty is payable with respect to any 
benefits which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such 
benefits is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits, while exempt are, nevertheless, 
taken as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of the 
estate. 


_ Bequests for religious or educational purposes to any religious or educational] 
organization which carries on its work solely in Canada, and bequests for charitable 
purposes to any charitable organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario, 
are exempt from duty and are ignored altogether in the computation of duty on the 
portions of the estate that are not exempt. The same rule applies to bequests to 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society 
and other approved patriotic organizations. 


26.—The Incidence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty Com: 
Class Niet —-| Dutiable Tuiiehiol a || bined 
Value Value 1) ee | any Value | Rate | Duty | Duties? 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — == =e Pes ot ae ts 
25, 900 — — — sas ae abe = 
50, 900 — — or = Poe = 


60, 000 40, 000 10-60 4,240 60, 000 4-60 3, 1743) 5, 294 

100, 000 80, 000 14-70 11, 760 100, 000 7-50 8, 625% 14,505 

300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 10-00 34,5003 74,760 

500,000 | 480,000] 32-70 156,960 | 500,000 12-50 71,8758 156,960 

1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70} 379,260 | 1,C00,000 18-00 | 207,000 396, 630 

B. Only child over 
DM VCALS bk eaiels «ole 20,000 — — — = 
25,000 — —- — — — a 

50, 000 — — 50, 000 2-50 1, 4882 1,488 

60, 000 60, 000 11-90 7,140 60, 000 4-60 3, 1748 7,140 
100, 900 100, 000 16-70 16, 700 100, 000 7-50 8, 6253 16,975 
309,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 10-00 34, 5003 85, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 173,500 | 500,000 12-50 ‘71, 8753 173, 500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,00C | 1,000,000 | 18-00} 207,0003 410,500 


C. Brother or sister...| 20,000 a *s = 20,000 | 8-60 2,0644 2,064 
25, 000 ua = ool 25,000 | 9-15 2) 7454 2) 745 
50, 000 — == 50,900 | 11-90 7,140: 7140 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-00 9, 3604 13, 530 
109,900 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 15-20 18,2404 27,590 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 18-00 64,8004) 110,850 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50 | 1238,0004) 214,750 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 | 312,0004) 525,500 


D.yStranvera.< 2c 20, 000 — — _ 20,000 | 13-10 3,275 3,275 
25,000 = — — 25,000 | 13-40 4, 1885 4,188 

50, 000 — — 50,000 | 15-00 9,3755 9,375 

60, 000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 15-50 11,6255 16,395 

100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 17-50 21,8785 32, 225 

300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 22-50 84,3755) 133,425 

500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70} 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50) 171,8755) 268,625 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,900,000 | 385-00 | 437,5005 661,000 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the Province, see p. 1080. 2 After deduction 
of credit on federal duty but inclusive of surtax on provincial duty. 3 Includes a surtax of 15 p.c. 
4 Includes a surtax of 20 p.c. 5 Includes a surtax of 25 p.c, 
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Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government 
makes certain annual payments to the provinces. 


Interest on Debt Allowance.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 
and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual per capita 
indebtedness of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at 
approximately $25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces 
into Confederation, similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption 
of their pre-Confederation indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have 
been made in the basis of calculating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, 
the Federal Government pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by 
which the actual debts of the provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell 
short of the allowed debts as adjusted. The aggregate annual payment by the 
Federal Government to the provinces in respect of interest on debt allowances 
is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures—Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces toward the support of 
their governments and legislatures. These amounts vary with the population of 
the provinces, according to the following scale approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
Under 150,000................ Bia oS ae hep a babi nse ot Fc cbptirigay: or ee 100, 000 
150.000 Fontrdsesind thexceed.200! 00025 2: 290. OR See a. A he RUT he ecco cece 150, 000 
200,090, Ae es ANTTA sees tr SeRHaT pa ORCA UIC OE OEIC ee eee 180, 000 
400,000, % i SOU! OOO) Siocectatcteciat vies aie sere cere aaare ears Mole o.0'OS citoneets 190, 000 
800,000, ss cc IF SUOMOOO Artie emcee ee necro Denn bene: Cokion eae 220, 000 
Dre GO0 COON irae tered tre Steer te ME OT eile kts MEU See ee hae Te ene Bo 240, 000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,990,000, 
including the $180,000 that became payable to Newfoundland upon union with 
Canada in 1949. 


Allowances per Capita of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per capita of population was allowed to each province. | 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per capita up to a population of 2,500,000, 
and at the rate of 60 cents per capita for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. These allowances were last adjusted in 1951 following the Census. 
The allowances paid to the provinces in the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, amounted 
to $10,465,338. 


The Act to approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada in 1949 
provided for an annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per capita of the population of the 
Province (being taken at 325,000 until the first decennial Census after the date of 
union), subject to increase to conform with the scale of grants authorized by the 
British North America Act, 1907. 
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Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added to 
the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining in regard 
to those provinces. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, the special grants amounted 
to $2,468,380, distributed as follows:— 


Prince Epwarp Isuanp.—Various special grants totalling $155,880 per annum. 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration 
of the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. 
Act of 1867. 


Manrrosa.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 

SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of 
public lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting 
at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $750,000 for Alberta. 

British CotumBia.—A special grant in lieu of lands amounting at present 
to $100,000 per annum. 


27.—_Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-53! 


Province 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland?............... fee a5 A 1,925,000} 1,540,000) 1,569,133] 1,569,133 
Prince Edward Island........ 381,932] 656,932] 656,932} 656,932) 656,932) 656,932) 656,932 
PIO VAIOCOUI rete tose etee here 705,140} 2,005,140) 2,005,140} 2,005,140} 2,005,140) 2,056,838] 2,056,838 
New Brunswick... ....4000. 732,386] 1,632,386} 1,632,386] 1,632,386) 1,632,386] 1,679,022} 1,679,022 
(ANTES San con ndsbooto coacBe 2,866,590] 2,866,590) 2,866,590} 2,866,590) 2,866,590} 3,300, 869} 3,300, 869 
Ontarromcmrr eter steerer or 3,155,007) 3,155,007] 3,155,007) 3,155,007] 3,155,007) 3,640,940) 3,640,940 
IManitobatencite ete ose 1,709,043] 1,722,202} 1,715,623) 1,767,315] 1,750,084) 1,755,317) 1,755,317 
Saskatchewans«c.sceccs es ess « 2,034, 650|10,079,6513| 2,041,525} 2,071,900] 2,061,775) 2,040,757} 2,040,757 
aS LE) CU Anita INR UA Aria At 1,794, 561|10,272,7673| 2,018,039) 2,086,043} 2,063,375) 2,126,976) 2,126,976 
British Columbia............ 1,003,440} 1,003.440) 1,003,440} 1,003,440) 1,003,440) 1,281,319] 1,281,319 

"Potalsi.. so. <ss50 dees |14,382, 749/33, 394, 115/17, 094, 682/19, 169, 753/18, 734, 729) 20, 108, 103/20, 108, 103 


1 Does not include additional payments under the Wartime Tax Agreements or the Tax-Rental Agree- 
ments. 2 Excludes the transitional grant allowed to this Province under the Terms of Union. 
3 Includes a payment of $8,031,250 under authority of the Western Provinces Treasury Bills and Natural 
Resources Settlement Act. 


28.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1953 


Allowances | Allowances Special Interest 
Province for on Basis of Gaia on Debt Total! 
Governments| Population Allowances 


$ $ $ $ $ 
INewloundlandee.; ete ene 765, 000 1,163, 265 4,675,000 — 6, 603, 265 
Prince Edward Island......... 5,620,000 6, 883, 427 9,276, 022 3,301, 058 25,080, 507 
INKS LOU en ut 5 oko deg bobo ob 11,140, 000 31,835,777 8, 626, 980 4,185,354 55,788, 111 
News brunswick: seen oe ne 10,500, 000 24,548, 426 18,030, 000 1,900, 469 54,978, 895 
Quebecet cas... chee 13,840,000 | 128,861,513 —_ 7,618,545 150,320, 058 
@ntariow. i. so: See Lee 14,240,000 | 154,235,037 — 7,591,979 176, 067,016 
Manitobas sinc cccm ot cee ee 10,345, 000 27,937,617 30,581, 733 20,600,719 89, 465, 069 
Saskatchewant ccs ase eRe 9, 676, 667 28,786, 724 39,312,500 19, 458, 000 97,233,891 
Alberta, tes esc oeeetooeratan 9, 051, 667 24,332,606 35,125, 000 19, 458, 000 87,967,273 
British: Columbia.--e eee 10, 100, 000 24,472, 464 9, 200, 000 2,400,171 46,172,635 


WOLAISs ttre cea cn ae 95,278,334 | 453,056,856 | 154,827,235 86,514,295 789, 676,720 


1 Excludes the additional special grants paid until 1941 to the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia. Excludes additional payments to Provinces under the Wartime Tax 
Agreements and the Tax-Rental Agreements. Excludes transitional grant to Newfoundland. Includes 
payments under the provisions of the Maritime Additional Subsidies Act. Includes additional annual 
subsidy to Newfoundland under the Terms of Union. See text. 
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Additional Special Grants.—Additional special grants were voted annually to the 
Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia until 1941; 
they were suspended with the coming into force of the Wartime Tax Agreements, 
1942. The grants were paid in 1947 and later years to the three Maritime Provinces, 
under the provisions of the Maritime Additional Subsidies Act, 1942. The Terms 
of Union with Newfoundland, 1949, provide for an additional annual subsidy of 
$1,100,000 in recognition of the special problems of that Province by reason of 
geography and its sparse and scattered population. 


Tax-Rental Agreements.—The Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942 (see 1946 
Year Book, pp. 900-901), lapsed in the period from Oct. 30, 1946, to Mar. 31, 1947, 
and were succeeded by the Tax-Rental Agreements, 1947. These, in turn, were 
succeeded by the Tax-Renta]l Agreements, 1952. By the 1947 and 1952 Agreements, 
& province agrees to refrain from levying certain direct taxes, for a period of five 
years, in return for compensation from the Federal Government. The main purposes 
of these Agreements are to establish a more equitable system of taxation throughout 
Canada by reducing duplication of direct taxation and duplication of machinery 
for the collection of direct taxes, to give a greater measure of stability to the revenue 
of the provinces and to enable the Federal Government, together with the provincial 
governments, to carry out national policies intended to maintain high levels of 
employment and production. 


Tax-Rental Agreements, 1947.—The 1947 Agreements were entered into by the 
Federal Government pursuant to the Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental Agreements 
Act, 1947. Seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—entered into these 
Agreements for the full five-year period, the Yukon Territory for four years, and the 
Province of Newfoundland for three years. The Agreements contained the basic 
provisions of the Wartime Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and their muni- 
cipalities withdrew their personal income taxes, corporation income taxes and special 
taxes on corporations, in return for compensation from the Federal Government. 
The Agreements contained significant changes and additions which had been worked 
out at the meetings of the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction 
in 1945 and 1946, and in the negotiations that followed the June 1946 Budget 
offer of the Federal Minister of Finance. The main features of this offer, which 
were embodied in the Agreements, are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 883-884. 


Under the 1947 Agreements, a province and its municipalities were required 
to refrain from levying personal income taxes, corporation income taxes and special 
taxes on corporations for the period Jan. 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1951. (Shorter periods 
were required of Yukon Territory and Newfoundland.) However, a province 
was encouraged to levy a corporation income tax of 5 p.c. in order to keep the level 
of income taxes on corporations in all provinces—whether or not they had entered 
into Agreements—approximately uniform, and such a tax was levied by all the 
provinces and Yukon Territory. The tax was imposed on the income of a corpora- 
tion attributable to its operations in the province, and the Agreements provided 
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a set of rules according to which an appropriate allocation could be made of a 
corporation’s income to the province. As provided in the Agreements, the tax 
was imposed under the same general provisions as those of the Income War Tax 
Act and The Income Tax Act, and was administered by the Federal Government 
without cost to the provinces. The revenue from the tax was paid over to each 
province but a corresponding reduction was made in the amount of compensation | 
otherwise payable under the Agreements. 


The 1947 Agreements were concerned also with the succession duties which 
were not “rented” under the Wartime Tax Agreements (see p. 1080). 


The Agreements expressly permitted the imposition by a province of royalties 
and rentals on natural resources when such royalties and rentals were of a nature 
conforming with the definitions set forth in the Agreements. Provincial taxation of 
income derived from logging and mining operations, as defined in the Agreements, 
was also permitted. Furthermore, the Federal Government was obligated by the 
Agreements to allow such royalties, rentals and taxes to be deducted in the com- 
putation of income for federal income-tax purposes for the term of the Agreements. 


Under the Agreements, the provinces were given a choice of two alternative 
bases of compensation. The components of the first option were $12.75 per capita 
of provincial population in 1942, plus 50 p.c. of the province’s 1940 revenue from 
personal and corporate income taxes and corporation taxes, plus the statutory 
subsidies payable in 1947. The components of the second option were $15.00 per 
capita of provincial population in 1942, plus the statutory subsidies payable in 
1947. A special arrangement was made for Prince Edward Island which was 
offered a flat amount of $2,100,000—a sum slightly in excess of the amount determined 
by either of the two formulas. The guaranteed minimum annual payments to the 
provinces under the most favourable option and the adjusted annual BOGE for 
the period of the Agreements are shown in Table 29. 


An interesting feature of the Agreements was the provision that, in the year 
following their termination, provincial taxpayers were to be allowed, by the Federal 
Government, tax credits of a maximum of 5 p.c. of the federal income tax, 50 p.c. of 
federal succession duties, and one-seventh of federal corporation income tax for 
similar taxes and duties paid to provincial governments. The main purpose of 
this provision was to enable the provinces to re-enter these tax fields with greater 
ease, if they so desired, after the termination of the Agreements. 


Under an offer ancillary to the Agreements but one which applied to all 
provinces whether agreeing or not, the Federal Government pays to each province 
one-half of the federal corporation income tax collected on income of corporations 
derived in the province from generating and/or distributing to the public, electric 
energy, gas or steam, where this is the main business of the corporation. . This 
arrangement originally had effect for the five taxation years ended Dec. 31, 1951, 
and has been extended under the Tax Rental Agreements Act, 1952, to the five 
taxation years ending Dec. 31, 1956. 
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29.—Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments! to Provinces and Yukon Territory 


under Most Favourable Option, and Adjusted Annual Payments,! as Finally 
Calculated,’ for Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-52. 


Guar- : Total 
anteed | Adjusted | Adjusted | Adjusted | Adjusted | Adjusted || Adjusted 


Province or Territory Minimum| Payment | Payment | Payment | Payment | Payment Pay- 


and Option Annual 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ments 
Payment 1948-52 
$’000 $’000 $7000 -$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland (Second)...... 6, 209 ua ie 8,090 8,912 9,713 26,715 
Prince Edward Island (Special 
arrangement) iii... seeds 2,100 25322 2,420 2,641 2,891 3,131 13, 405 
Nova Scotia (Second)........ 10,870 11,994 12,490 13, 622 14,905 16,133 69,144 
New Brunswick (First)...... 8,773 9,756 10, 186 11,137 12,214 13i ok 56,544 
Manttobathirst) tcc. cent oe 13,540 14, 485 15, 002 16,359 17,971 19,531 83,348 
Saskatchewan (Second)...... 15,291 15, 696 16,017 17,215 18,662 20, 013 87,603 
Albertax( Hirst) eset. ssscak . 14, 228 15, 338 16,029 17,740 19,847 21,958 90,912 
British Columbia (First)..... 18,120 21,621 23, 087 25,784 28,818 31, 853 131, 163 
Yukon Territory (Second).... 89 coe 141 159 177 195 672 
Motals Sock) eects. kee 89,220 91,212 95,372 | 112,747 | 124,397 | 135,778 559,506 
Quebec (First)®.............. 56,382 64, 403 67, 837 74, 800 82, 658 90,358 380, 056 
Ontario Hirst)? jac oes. econ 67,158 76,409 80,380 88, 524 97,717 | 106,705 449,735 
Grand Totals’.......... 212,760 | 232,024 | 243,589 | 276,071 | 304,772 | 332,841 || 1,389,297 
1 Subject to deduction of statutory subsidies. (See Table 27, p. 1086.) 2In accordance with 
the terms of the Tax-Rental Agreements, payments for all five years were recalculated in June 1952, in the 
light of the revised statistics for gross national product and population. 3 Quebec and Ontario did 


not enter into the 1947 Agreements; consequently, the payments shown were not actually made. 


Tax-Rental Agreements, 1952.—In December 1950, a Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference was held primarily to discuss fiscal and social security matters. At the 
Conference the Federal Government made an offer for new tax-rental agreements 
which was modified, subsequently, in minor respects only. This new offer, apart 
from the amount of the guaranteed minimum payments, contained substantially 
the same provisions as the 1947 Agreements. The provinces were again to repeal 
or suspend the same taxes for periods of five years, and were to be compensated in 
much the same manner although on a larger scale. 


One important difference in the 1952 Agreements was that the provincial 
5-p.c. corporation income-tax levy was abolished. By an amendment to the federal 
Income Tax Act, 5 p.c. was added to the federal rate and a credit of 5 p.c. given 
on corporation income earned within a non-agreeing province. The credit was 
raised the next year to 7 p.c. (see p. 1075). Another significant difference was that 
the 1952 Agreements contained additional protection for the provinces in the event 
of their re-entering the tax fields (temporarily given up) after the end of the five-year 
periods. The credits which the Federal Government undertook to allow taxpayers 
in provinces withdrawing from the Agreements remained the same in respect of 
the personal income tax and succession duties. In regard to the corporation income 
tax, the credit was raised to 7 p.c. and all Agreements were guaranteed for five years. 


On the compensation side there were several differences. The provinces 
had the choice of two alternative methods of determining the guaranteed minimum 
annual payment to be received from the Federal Government. The first option was 
a guaranteed minimum payment based on the one allotted to a province under the 
1947 Agreements with an increase proportionate to change in provincial population 
and per capita gross national product between 1942 and 1948. Increases in 
guaranteed minimum payments averaged almost 50 p.c. 
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The second option was designed to provide a more up-to-date evaluation of 
the rental value of the tax fields abandoned by the provinces. Under this option 
the guaranteed minimum payment was made up in the following way :— 


(1) The yield of a personal income tax of 5 p.c. applied to 1948 incomes in the province. 


(2) The yield of a tax of 8} p.c. on corporation profits earned in the province in 1948. 
(The rate of 8% p.c. was taken as fair measure of the corporation tax potential, since 


it took account of the special taxes on corporations levied traditionally by provinces 
as well as taxes on corporate profits.) 


(3) The average revenue received by the province from succession duties. (For the 
agreeing provinces this was the average of the revenue received during the last 
two years before their succession duties were suspended and, for Ontario and Quebec, 
the average of the three fiscal years 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49.) 


(4) Statutory subsidies payable to the province for 1948. : 

This option was more favourable to only one province—Ontario. Under either 
option, these guaranteed minimum payments were, as formerly, subject to upward 
adjustment for changes in gross national product per capita and in provincial 
population from 1948. However, instead of using as adjustment factors the average 
of the ratios for the three years preceding the year of payment, there was a choice 
of the single year, or of the average of the two years preceding the year of payment. 
Another change was that the ‘gross national product’, used as an adjustment factor, 
was changed from the ‘gross national product at market prices’ to the ‘gross national 
product at factor cost’ in order to eliminate the effect of changes in indirect taxes. 


All provinces, with the exception of Quebec, as well as the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, have signed Agreements. Ontario chose to retain its succession 
duties and receives reduced compensation on this account. 


The guaranteed minimum annual payments under the 1952 Agreements, and 
the estimated payments calculated for the years ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954, are 
shown in Table 30. 


30.—Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments! to Provinces and Territories under 
Most Favourable Option, and Adjusted Annual Payments, as Calculated? 
for Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953 and 1954. 


: Guaranteed | adjusted | Adjusted 
Province or Territory and Option 


Payment Payment 

Sak 195 1954 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundlanda(@irst iaecaecate croc ere orton ays are atatelcrare tolemeretairers: 9,175 12,374 13,311 
Prince. Hd ward Island iCMirst) ames cocrc Cie mutes ira 2.977 3,942 4,288 
INOVaSCOtiay CEALSO) cre ete sy cote ctiaie << atte earns elsieleleteiese. 15,348 20,286 21,429 
New? Bruns wick. (Hirst)i. frie Secor nein sebl anys silliest 12,576 16, 737 17,745 
ONCALIONISCCONC Siesta estecir see erect acclsiattese dete tos etoK: 101, 801 138, 097 148,811 
Manita bar(hiirst) Pap eyo ccs tote oat bea rieeotel oateteiat ere eters orate 18,635 24,927 26, 627 
Saskatche wane (Enrst) sess cere ect t- tices ices tices kietreiepetetate ci 20, 026 25,743 27,122 
Alberta: CHInstyi a pees cee cera e eae tse eeare ale tee oe eratere: heron 20, 986 29, 566 Sitdee 
BritishsColumbialGhirst Seikeen eas a eee is eink ta aes 29, 647 41,655 44,519 
Nukon Lermrtorye CEArst tec secrete erties cetera erenate teeta 170 231 256 
NorthwestiLerritories (Hirst) cite ere ee otic te eestor ole 186 241 266 
Totals iceciascs Heck; bee a tteree cee 6 cane Sree 231,527 313,799 336, 106 
Quebec (i ivst fis a. twcadanie aes oe obec seneans oar eL 85, 080 115,778 123, 862 
Grand:Votalst®. 995 2 Gaon seke sot ce see 316, 607 429,577 459,968 

1 Subject to deduction of statutory subsidies payable in 1952. (See Table 27, p. 1086.) 2 The 


annual adjusted payments are instalment payments subject to final recalculation after Feb. 28, 1957, in the 
light of revised statistics for gross national product and population then available. They are also subject to 
recalculation in June of the year following the fiscal year in which the initial payments are made and at 
that time any additional payments, or deductions from the current year’s payments, are made. The 
figures for the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, include additional payments calculated _in June 1953 totalling 
$2,872,000. 3 Since Ontario retained its succession duties, payments to this Province are subject to 
a, deduction on this account. The deductions are to be finally determined when final information is avail- 
able some time after the termination of the Agreement, but an estimated amount is deducted each year. 
The amount was $10,205,000 for 1953 and $11,646, 000 for 1954. 4 Quebec had not entered into the 1952 
Agreements as at Jan. 1, 1954; consequently, the payments shown were not actually made. 
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Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada at Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369 as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a comparatively small net debt of $335,996,850 
incurred almost completely for public works of general utility which, like the inter- 
colonial and transcontinental railways and the canal system, remained assets, though 
perhaps not realizable assets, of the nation. The debt was also expanded by the subsi- 
dizing of enterprises like the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, though not govern- 
ment-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of settlement as well as the 
productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the country. Broadly speaking, the 
debt was incurred for productive purposes and was held mainly outside the country; 
the principal of the Federal Government funded debt payable at London, England, 
was $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 payable in Canada. 


From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $2,500,000,000 to a 
total of $3,042,000,000 owing to heavy war and post-war expenditure and, while 
there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,586,411 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditure during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,610,593 by Mar. 31, 1939. 


From 1939 to 1946 there was an increase of $15,249,235,590, incurred mainly 
for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $18,959,846,183 at the end of 
March 1946. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net 
debt showed an increase of $10,268,846,135 during this period, amounting to 
$13,421,405,449 at the end of March 1946. At the end of March 1953, total gross 
debt had been reduced to $17,918,490,812 and net debt to $1 1,161,734,269. 


The portion of the funded debt payable in foreign currencies decreased 
sharply during the war years, as was inevitable under conditions where almost 
the entire amount of the country’s war financing was carried out through domestic 
operations. Of the total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at Mar. 3i, 
1953, amounting to $14,810,527,589, only 2-66 p.c. was payable outside Canada— 
$52,904,299 at London (England) and $341,583,750 at New York. 


31.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-53 


Norz.—Statistics for 1867-99 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; those for 1900-13 in the 1945 
edition, p. 944; those for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, p. 972; and those for 1936-43 in the 1951 edition; p. 1009. 


} Net Increase or Interest 
Net Interest : 
Year| Gross Debt Active Net Debt grey tans Paid se 
Assets Capita! | During Year on Debt Capita? 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 
1944...| 12,359,123, 2380 | 3,619,038, 337 8,740, 084, 893 731-63 | 2,557,235,792 | 242,681,180 20-57 
1945...] 15,712, 181,527 | 4,413,819,509 | 11,298, 362,018 935-91 | 2,558,277,125 | 318,994, 821 26-70 
1946...| 18,959,846,183 | 5,538, 440,734 | 13,421,405,449 | 1,091-88 2,128, 048,431 | 409,134,502 33-89 
1947...| 17,698, 195,740 | 4,650,439,192 | 13,047,756, 548 1,039-58 | —373,648,901 | 464,394,8763| 37-78 
1948...| 17,197,348,981 | 4,825,712,088 | 12,371,636, 893 964-80 | —676,119,656 | 455,455, 204 36-29 
1949...| 16,950,403,795 | 5,174, 269,643 | 11,776, 134, 152 875-74 | —595,502,741 | 465,137,9583) 36-27 
1950...| 16,750,756,246 | 5,106, 147,047 | 11,644,609, 199 849-23 | —131,524,953 | 439,816,335 32-71 
1951...| 16,923,307,028 | 5,489,992,080 | 11,433,314, 948 816-14 | —211,294,251 | 425,217,500 81-01 
1952...| 17,257, 668,676 | 6,072,387,129 | 11,185, 281,546 775-14 | —248,033,402 | 432,423,0824) 30-87 
1953...| 17,918,490, 81251 6,756, 756,5435| 11,161,734, 269 755-14 | — 23,547,277 | 451,339,521 31-28 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated (see p. 129). 2 Based 


on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated (see 
’ The apparent increase in interest paid is due to the accrued interest on refundable taxes 


p. 129). 
having been charged in the year of repayment. 


interest on public debt on accrued basis. I 
for previous years, chiefly because of changed methods in accounting for cash. 
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4 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place 


5 The figures for 1953 are not strictly comparable with those 
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Funded Debt Operations.—The funded debt and treasury bills outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1953, are given in Table 32 and information on the Federal Govern- 
ment securities (payable in Canada) issued during the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 
is given in Table 33. 


39. Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills as at Mar. 31, 1953, 
and Annual Interest Payable Thereon 


Date 
of 


Maturity 


1953—May 


1954—Mar. 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
1955—July 


1956—July 
N 


Ov. 
Nov. 


1957—May 


Nov. 


1958—June 


Sept. 
Nov. 


1959—Jan. 


Nov. 


1960—June 


Nov. 


1961—Jan. 


1962—Feb. 
ug. 


1963—July 


1966—June 


Sept. 


1968—June 


1974—Sept. 
1975—Sept. 


1978—Jan. 
Perpetual 
Various 


Various 


Totals, Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills 


— 
eS 


——e — oe 


—s — = Rt — 


a 
ou 


fom eh peek fh fee =——— 


15 
15 


Payable in Canada 
Payable in London (England) 
Payable in New York 


1 Redeemable at 101 p.c. 
able at 101 p.c. 


Description Rate 


Six-Month Treasury Notes......... 
Deposit Certificates. .............- 
Six-Month Treasury Notes......... 
IoniKon Ne Bwodtur eee ae one coc. 
Poaneot 1952 een emer ts sean at 


wlio moomoo 


Ddoeee 


Second Victory Loan.............. 
Loan of 1953 
Refunding oases. etree ste 
Woanvot O52 Mere s corres oe caren er 


LGan' fel Goo eres rhe cee eke Mere coun 24 


LiGanrol W950. eee Pes ge ceteeeg ete crores 2 
Weird Victory sUOane needed er 3 
Canada Savings Series I........... 2 


Fourth Victory oan. 12.600. 3 
Canada Savings Series II.......... 2 


Broan Ob l938=39)apa. vac wad cohen stele 3 
Toanstorlossienenerasae = ee eer 4 
Canada Savings Series III......... 2 


Hitthavictory oats. ere rete 3 
Canada Savings Series IV.......... 2 


Sixth! Victory, Loans sess se 2 neta 3 
Canada Savings Series V........... 23 


Troan of1936"eya cas, ceva eee mere 3x 


Seventh Victory Loan............. 3 
Canada Savings Series VI.......... 3 


Twoan Or 1LO38ee on crinastendst ne sce se 3 
Stock seagate ot een sone ae 3 
Loan Ole G4 Sas aoeees a oienatera ese 3 
Canada Savings Series VII......... 3 
EKighth: Vietory Loam... ..200655 o 


Teantot $93 Gaememse. (8 3 oeierie tie 3t 
iNin the Vietoryalioan!ss soem ae 2clr 3 
Teoanvol 1950 aero. 5 cnet em 22 
ON Sirs ts ce teicce ios Ra AES wcemees 23 
dB yave Va Fore oe aie a eet ch alt Bate WER ees 23 
MoOanOL 953s. esc ie eer oe cas 33 
TWosmuok 193865 fae. 34 ote ste ete: 3 
TreasUryabillstmmnern oererter or a Vari- 
ous 
War Savings Certificates........... 3 


Where 
Payable 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
London 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


New York 


Canada 
Canada 
London 
London 
New York 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
New York 
New York 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


a tevecetteliouelimite: “s) sale! ie Ne) el. oe €) 4) \0 8e) eye Le! eM wie. wate, a 6)c 618) “e 


a 


Amount of Loan 


$ cts. 


200,000,000 00 
200,000,000 00 
550,000,000 00 
200,000,000 00 
300,000,000 00 


676,355,489 001 


100,000,000 00 
395,000,000 00 
150,000,000 00 
200,000,000 00 


400,000,000 00 


855,607,410 502 


170,190,950 00 


1,111,261,650 00 
90,145,400 00 


88,200,000 00 
1,764,770 43 
84,651,200 00 


1,197,324,750 00 
122,576,600 00 


1,165,300,350 00 
113,641,350 00 


- 47,115,000 00 


1,315, 639,200 00 
246, 238,250 00 


1,952,749 65 
49,186,778 94 
147,234,375 00 
340,304,350 00 
1, 295,819,350 00 


54,703,000 00 
1,691,796,700 00 


350,000,000 00 


98, 156,250 00. 


49,078,125 00 
60,000,000 00 
55,000,000 00 
600,000,000 00 
36, 283,540 13 


14,810,527,588 65 
14, 416,039,539 63 


Annual 
Interest 
Charge 


$ = cts. 
3,500,000 00 
3,500,000 00 
11,000,000 00 
4,000,000 00 
6,000,000 00 
20,089,767 00 
2,000,000 00 
7,900,000 00 
3,000,000 00 
4,500,000 00 
9,000,000 00 
25,414,081 50 
4,680,251 12 


33,337,849 50 
2,478,998 50 


2,646,000 00 
70,590 82 
2,327,908 00 


35,919,742 50 
3,370,856 50 


34,959,010 50 
3,125,137 12 


1,531,237 50 


39,469,176 00 
8,618,338 75 
63, 464 36 
1,475,603 37 
4,417,031 25 
12,761,413 12 
38,874,580 50 


1,777,847 50 
50,753,901 00 


9, 625,000 00 
2,699,296 88 
1,349,648 44 
2,250,000 00 
1,650,000 00 
9,229,250 00 
1,088,506 20 


410,454,487 93 
398, 847,615 31 


52,904,299 02 1,609,658 55 
341,583,750 00 | 9,997,214 07 
2 Redeem- 


Amount outstanding includes $6,696,589 redemption bonus. 


Amount outstanding includes $8,471,360.50 redemption bonus. 


Security Issues 


Issued to Char- 

tered Banks— 
Deposit certificates| Aug. 
Deposit certificates] Feb. 
Deposit certificates| July 


Totals........ 


Issued to Bank of 
Canada— 
Six-month treasury 


notes 
notes 


notes 


ee ed 


rd 


Ce a er ee 


wee reece sr ooes 


Issued to General 


Pub 


One - 


lic— 
year - four - 


month loan..... 
Two - year - four - 
month loan..... 
» One-year loan.... 


Two- 


year - 14- 


month loan...... 
Twenty-five-year 


loan 


er ee eee eee eee 


Canada Savings 
Bonds Series VII 


Net 


eee e seo eee uee 


‘Increase in treasury 
ills 


bil 


Grand Totals. - 


bank came into force. 


eeeeec eee oece 


Issue 
Date 


Various 
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33.—Federal Government New Security Issues during the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1953 
(Payable in Canada) 


27, 1952 
25, 1953 
23, 1952 


1, 1952] Nov. 


1, 1952) Mar. 
1, 1952|May 


1, 1953|Sept. 


1, 1953)/July 
1, 1953|July 


-, 1, 1952| Nov. 
. 1, 1952|Dee. 


15, 1953) Jan. 


~ 1, 1952}Aug. 


Maturity 
Date 


Feb. 25, 1953 
May 15, 1953 
Nov. 


15, 1952 


1, 1952 
1, 1953 
1, 1953 
1, 1953 


1, 1954 


1, 1955 
1, 1953 


15, 1954 
15, 1978 


1, 1963 


Various 


Price 
Inter-| to 
est | Gov- 
Rate | ern- 
ment 


— 
bol IAJoo Boo 
a 
S 
oO 
S 
(=) 


12 {100-00 
12 {100-00 
12 {100-00 
12 {100-00 
2 98-60 
22 97-60 
au 99-05 
2 97-75 
32 98-00 
32 98-9375 
Vari- | Vari- 
ous | ous 


1-375 
1-75 
1:75 
1-75 


3:08 


3°33 
2-97 


3°10 
3°87 


Vari- 
ous 


Cee mem eee eereeseroeereeereeseee sc ereeeeeeseenteesoseos 


Total 
Amount 
Issued 


200, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 


500, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 


1,500,000,000| 1,500,000,000 


100, 000, 000 


200,000, 000 
300, 000, 000 


150, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 


340, 304,350 
1,150,304,350 


150, 000, 000 


400, 000,000 


750, 000, 000 


Renewals 
or Recon- 
version 
Included 
in 
Amount 
Issued 


200, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 


200, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 


150, 000, 000 
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Amount 
Issued 
for Cash 


—_—_—_ | | —_—_——_ |———_—————— ———_— |J | 


100, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 


340, 304, 350 


400,304,350 


150, 000, 000 


3,300,304,350|2,650,000,000| 650,304,350 
SS a a a a ee a Ee ee Se 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Federal Government, 
already dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the 
guarantee of securities, by the Federal Government, of the railway lines that now 
form the Canadian National Railways and the subsequent extensions thereof. 
Together with these are other small indirect obligations originating in the Govern- 
ment’s guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of 
the bonds of the Harbour Commissions issued mainly for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business by the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 


This guarantee must be implemented “in the event of the 


property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities and if the 
Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’’. 
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Full details of other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1953, are given 
in Schedule “V” to the Public Accounts for 1953. 


34. Guaranteed Debt of the Federal Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1947-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1914-23 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 837; those for 1924-35 in the 1947 
edition, p. 978; and those for 1936-46 in the 1951 edition, p. 1013. 


_——— LT 


Lenin ote eee 
uarantee ailways, anadian 
Yeap as to Guaranteed | National ens Other Bank of Total 

Principal as to Steam- Hiinsiots Guarantees Canada. . 

and Interest Only ships 
Interest 
$ $ 9 $ $ $ $ 

194i ee 528,505, 889 8,309,454 | 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 | 14,724,473 | 536,264,805 1,117,943, 803 
1948..... 483,502,968 8,304, 100 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 20,631,122 | 519,211,261 || 1,061,788, 633 
1949..... 518, 500, 224 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 | 19,756,282 | 28,718,353 | 540,250, 731 1,123,610, 765 
1950 eraeer 553, 4383, 724 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 671,282 | 70,217,282 | 567,309,813 || 1, 208,017,276 
OS tamara 559, 433, 723 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 671,282 | 38,460,873 | 552,915,324 || 1, 167,866,377 
NOb2 aces 511, 411,723 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 671,282 | 69,204,683 | 656,529,140 || 1,254, 202, 003 
NCEE oak 511, 411,723 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 3,329 | 53,138,915 | 626,629,981 || 1,207,569, 123 


eS a a ee 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance 


In order to prepare comparable provincial finance statistics it is essential that 
data be presented, to the greatest possible extent, in uniform categories. In many 
instances, activities relating to a specific function are excluded by some provincial 
governments from their ordinary account, whereas similar activities are included 
by other provinces. The special or administrative funds of this nature so excluded 
are, therefore, added to provincial ordinary account and capital account to arrive at 
revenue and expenditure in the tables of this Section. Thus, it is obvious that 
the figures of revenue and expenditure presented will differ considerably in some 
cases from the totals shown in provincial public accounts. 


Fiscal periods dealt with are as nearly coincident as is possible in view of the 
variations in provincial fiscal year-ends. Figures for the Province of Newfoundland 
are included commencing with the year 1949 and those for Yukon Territory with 
the year 1950. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


The figures of revenue and expenditure presented in this Subsection do not 
agree with those shown in Tables 1 and 3, pp. 1057 and 1058-1059, mainly because 
of differences in the methods used to compute ‘‘net”’ figures. 


The classification of revenue by source and of expenditure by function wa’s 
revised considerably in 1946 and again in 1948. Details of these changes may be 
found in the 1951 Year Book, p. 1014, and in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 1064. 


The term “general’’ as used in this edition, differs in concept from that used 
in previous years, in so far as revenue and expenditure are concerned. Heretofore, 
“general”? revenue and expenditure included only provincial ordinary or current 
account items with the addition of those special or administrative funds, working 
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capital funds, and funds of provincial institutions that are added to achieve inter- 
provincial uniformity. Currently, however, “general” includes not only those 
provincial accounts described above, but also the revenue and expenditure trans- 
actions of provincial capital accounts. 


“Net general revenue” (see Tables 35 and 36) is arrived at by deducting 
from “gross general revenue” (a) all institutional revenue, (b) revenue in the form 
of interest, premium, discount and exchange, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost 
contributions, and (d) all capital revenue. These revenues are then offset against 
the related functions of expenditure to arrive at ‘Net general expenditure”, as 
shown in Tables 35 and 37. The term “ordinary” now replaces the former “‘general”’ 
i.e., “ordinary” excludes capital account transactions (see Table 38). 

The following statement gives some indication of the increase in the revenue 
collected and services rendered by the provincial governments since 1946, the 
year this statistical series was introduced. 


Item 1946 1950 Increase 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Net GENERAL REVENUE— 
Taxes— 
Corporation income tax) 7-7 PP 8 oP ee es 1 127 126 
Motorfueliand fuelioll tax: c% sc sckonae cot uetee eee 73 155 82 
General palta taricis Ste: Scene No 25 75 50 
Other Gaxesa sis cree ee ee, oo ue nécieae® ie 119 46 
Federal tax-rental agreements............ccccecceccceucs 84 85 1 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
iMotor-vehiclessseee We. Fee Teie aos «Ae dee ee 38 67 29 
Woaburalisesourcoasnsy in 2) bedeiee. . Blah coc Re 42 99 57 
GOR FEF Nr hes oh sno SHR ec aw her aah 24 40 16 
MR OPO tea ae fo ee ae ic ban os. eee cee Rese 100 109 9 
ther revenue and non-revenue and surplus receipts...... 42 54 i 
Torats, Net GENERAL REVENUE..........eeeceee 502 930 428 
Ner Genera ExpeNnpDITURE— 
Transportation and communications................es00 135 244 109 
Health and Social Welfare. .........cccccescdecececccecs 101 233 132 
LEED PLS AIT Ee ens a el 0 aie Pe TR Das Soe CER eR DS 88 179 91 
Piet reuee ees eh cts Ve ae Sie Mad Lae et Seok 73 120 47 
SRC Mea tee ae MeO we ees. 112 205 93 
Totats, Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE............-- 509 981 472 


35.—Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1948-50 


Revenue Expenditure 
Province or Territory ———_— - —]H 

1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Newfoundland.............. on 17, 424 21,028 Ane 26,077 27,536 
Prince Edward Island...... 4,730 5,091 5,590 5,915 6,743 7,537 
INOVAUS COURS odes. beens 32, 667 34, 249 35, 685 44,346 52,703 53,988 
New Brunswick............ 28, 453 29,431 OZ, 201 42,484 40,037 43,463 
ROE DECI Mata seis wicks wee 203, 258 207,040 238, 883 234, 027 197,651 233,986 
HOEEAT IOS ctor tardaiaroisie e's «viva eis 220, 024 230) 421 265, 705 250, 738 280, 550 298,779 
LA CADRE] 6) Rete i 2a eee a 35, 902 38, 042 41,643 35, 897 38, 831 40,912 
Saskatchewan.............. 56,332 61,275 |. 66, 668 55,375 60, 446 68,168 
PRISET Lae ate ot aie 62,957 88, 363 105,276 55,938 58,729 73,702 
British Columbia........... 100,678 124, 265 138, 681 109,550 163, 267 160, 169 
Yukon erritory,..).<......>. £ :; 1,023 * ae 1,001 


Totals.............. 745,001 840,601 952, 453 834,270 925,034 | 1,009,241 
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36.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1949 and 1950 


Source 1949 1950 Source 1949 1950 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
Corporations o..0ci wma ices 20, 928 23,022 || Government of Canada— 
Income— Share of income tax on 
Corporations ese 105,948 | 127,217 power utilities........... 1,490 4,458 
leaebhahinikh sgocds acento 122 115 Subsidiesos gcaeceoree rae 25,541 25,300 
Property ceases con eee Ono 7,299 rr ooo 
Totals, Government of 
Sales— Canadavs en tee kes tee 27,031 29,758 
Alcoholic beverages....... 1,477 1,608 ———__—_ | —_—_- 
Amusements and admis- 
SLONG Chere Pr nuns ays 20,533 19,007 |} Municipalities............... 865 851 
Motor-fuel and fuel-oil....| 138,769 | 156,587 ee 
A ObaccO eens eeeee renee 9,578 10,003 || Totals, Other Governments. 27,896 30, 609 
Generals case sce oe 61,900 75, 845 a 
Other commodities and 
SETVICES sca momecoe 3, 265 3,295 ||Government Enterprises and 
Other Funds— 
Succession duties............ 28, 838 31,216: 4" Laquor! proGgs.s.e.6--.e eee 106,803 | 111,939] 
Other sek ee eicttetice rs mere 20,739 234294: Others. wecan erence 3,816 3, 486 
Totals, Laxesiss secswectoes 417,828 | 478,508 ||\Other revenue...........--+-: 1,086 700 
Totals, excluding Non-Rev- 
Federal Tax-Rental Agree- enue and Surplus Receipts..| 837,831 | 950,560 
INENLS He oe Sars tee Cerne ee tests 79,931 92,782 ; | 
Privileges, Licences and Per- Non-revenue and Surplus Re- 
mits— ceipts— 
Liquor control and regulation| 25,932 26,907 || Refund of previous years’ 
Motor-vehicles...........-+- 58,198 67,060 expenditure *. oan eek 530 717 
Natural resources........... 81,670 99,325 || Repayment of advances 
OthePe ann cenit necee 12,219 13, 418 credited to revenue........ 2,219 1,152 
—_—_—__—_|—_——_——_|| Other..................0005- 21 24 
Totals, Privileges, Licences | 
ANGUE CLINGS a. mete ee 178,019 | 206,710 |} Totals, Non-revenue and 
| ——————_ Surplus Receipts.......... 2,770 1,893 
Sales and Services............ 20, 222 23, 387 | 


Totals, Net General 
Fines and Penalties........... 2,230 2,439 Revenue.................. 840,601 | 952,453 


37.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1949 and 1950 


Function 1949 1950 Function 1949 1950 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
General Government— Transportation and Communi- 
Executive and administra- cations— 
tive... cee. oie 28,066 33,191 Highways, roadsand bridges] 249,455 | 246,483 
Ihegislativestcs Aer oe meee 4,292 975182) “Railway sieeceneeare enciscy ee 301 353 
Research, planning and sta- Telephone, telegraph and 
CISTI CS er et a ere 314 333 WiTeless: ce wee aoe 25 30 
——_—____|—————_| Waterways................. 8,914 | - 3,086 
Totals, General Government] 32,672 Si OA2i Other. Sees een erie re 6 6 
Totals, Transportation and 
Communications.......... 253,701 | 249,958 
Protection of Persons and Health and Social Welfare— 
Property— Health— 
Law enforcement............ 10, 494 11,276 General teat Gece 2,768 3,049 
Worréectionssen sic os oes 10, 807 11,687 Publighealtheere casa: sant 9,495 10, 286 
Police protection............ 12,706 13,904 Medical, dental and allied 
Other. enn. sera ost eee 11,859 13,916 SCrVICES TA Oa Sioa 4,984 6,306 
—— | —_——_ Elospital canes .te eer tee 125,804 | 138,501 


Totals, Protection of Persons ee Lee 
and dProperbyaeen.c.s eek 45, 866 50, 783 Motals, Healthy... te a.ece 143,051 158, 142 
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37.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


Function 


1949 


1950 


Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons......... 
Aid to blind persons......... 
Aid to unemployed employ- 
ables and unemployables. . 
Mothers’ allowances......... 
CHU Weliare rx: Sees 


Totals, Health and Social 
WV CUATOU Nm cee in arose 


Recreational and _ cultural 
BEE VICOScoe Ptacnerrrna sae fein: 


Education— 
Schools operated by local 
AULNOLICICS.. sams «+ cae eee 
Universities, colleges and 
other schools.............. 
capped 


Ce 


(GY HATES ee 6 ak at ae ee ee 


Natural Resources and 
Primary Industries— 
Bish and GaME.....cc.es ses - 
ORES ES ee tives. ech oars 


GUNGTOo2 taics te ae). os ss ey 


Totals, Natural Resources 
and Primary Industries... 


1 Included in ‘“‘Other’’ 
expenditure. 


80, 053 


223,104 


5,654 


7,405 


60, 139 


1950 Function 
$’000 
Trade and Industrial Develop- 
43,302 IGN U2 cine inc on cece amide ees 
1,598 
13,226 ||Local Government Planning 
17,938 || and Development........... 
4,412 Debt Charges®................ 
2258 
4,140 
86,869 |i\Contributions to Other Gov- 
a ernments— 
Shared-revenue contributions 
245,011 Sipsidiess cen cetcciauehihes 
Totals, Contributions to 
5, 768 Other Governments...... 
Contributions to Government 
131,068 || Enterprises and Other Funds. 
38,165 Other Expenditure............ 
1,485 || Totals, excluding Non-ex- 
6,173 pense and Surplus Payments 
6,224 
183,115 
Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
ments— 
Advances charged to revenue 
8,161 Refunds of previous years’ 
22,399 TOVENUC.5... Hoss Ses ec cscs 
OEREr See, ieee eis ce: 
34, 339 
4,154 || Totals, Non-expense and 
2, 881 Surplus Payments........ 
Totals, Net General 
71,934 Expenditure........... 


$’000 


5,094 


1, 289 
101,341 


11,079 


3,797 


14, 876 


13, 687 


5,324 


923,000 


205 
204 


1,625 


2,034 


925,034 


$000 


5, 667 


1,500 
119, 502 


12,788 
3,807 


16,595 


11,754 


8,110 


1,006,739 


125 
378 


1,999 


2,502 


1,009,241 


2 Negative amount because of $19, 641,000 capital revenue offset against 


3 Includes debt retirement amounting to $48,677,000 in 1949 and $66,937,000 in 1950. 


38.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments,! 
Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1948-50 


Province or Territory 


Alberta Se oe: oe ae 


$7000 


5, 697 
40, 253 
34, 026 

231,508 
254,901 
44,107 
66, 226 
71,347 
119, 669 


$000 


28,099 
6,993 
47,496 
40, 892 
245, 853 


Revenue Expenditure 
1949 1950 1948 1949 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 

19,944 27,744 sis 24,542 
6,375 7,007 5, 086 6,418 
44,426 46,540 30,001 44,301 
36, 885 40, 283 32,176 36,997 
244,514 283, 846 197,622 212,605 
280,914 313,336 258, 059 291, 425 
48, 663 65,327 39,182 43,340 
72,690 79,192 60,729 67,961 
98, 626 118, 088 47,444 52,105 
145, 090 156, 586 113,327 156, 120 
43 1,077 se 
998,127 | 1,139,026 788, 996 935,814 


1,040,871 


1 Comparable with figures given in previous years, described as “‘gross general revenue”’ and ‘‘expendi- 


ture’. 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


The average coupon rate of gross bonded debt of Provincial Governments 
hag decreased from 3-66 p.c. in 1947 to 3-47 p.c. in 1951. 


Tables 39 to 42 dealing with the direct and indirect debt of the Provincial 
Governments reveal that while total gross bonded debt has steadily increased in 
the past five years, the average coupon rate has decreased slightly. Table 40 reflects 
the preponderance of bond issues payable in Canada only. ‘There has been a steady 
decline in bonded debt payable in London (England). 


39.— Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1947-51 


Average Average Average Average 
Year pore Coupon Term of oe Coupon Term of 
© Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Newfoundland 

$000 p.c. yrs. 

NQAGU Rem. Poorer en crcis mare eratere crete ca nrererel| tnereta tome etereversi| srermierereoeie teres 6, 223 3-34 22-3 
1 Oi es irae hick ety aia Paap uba Ra tr Pagisbahd bimini saree bs Spt acta bet saat 6, 223 3-34 22-3 
O51 ee ec eters ctavele otc. stererers choretercietete wil ous crate stave ctevsliitioters ee eeele rt 5,000 3°30 18-0 

Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 

$000 p.c. yrs. ~ $000 p.c. yrs. 

NOG rere oe ettaronte corte 11,023 3°29 12-7 99,345 3-58 18-9 
1LQ4S) Se rent vetevereitree eleecs 13, 873 3°18 12:0 124, 470 3°42 17-0 
194g irewte stave siaeine sce 15, 402 3°13 12-3 141,098 3°38 ~ 16-5 
1950 rate doe se amoss see 15, 666 3-09 12-5 156, 632 3-29 16-8 
TQS Leper cieeracies ort 17,500 3°22 12-3 172,291 3°33 16-8 

New Brunswick Quebec 

$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 

LOA etectatcme ee ote niche teres 123,681 3-60 18-3 390, 275 3°45 17-2 
1948s e ee 137,967 3°55 18-2 437,900 3°36 17-2 
1949 e038 dias. ROR 158, 654 3°51 17-3 419, 450 3°43 17-4 
1950 Seite tac. teen 165, 8421 3-48 17-3 420, 0851 3-39 17-7 
TOS eer icecctanis tet ics 188, 868! 3-59 17-0 435, 885! 3°33 18-0 

Ontario Manitoba 

$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 

VAD SORA ees PR ee 576, 947 3°77 22-0 62, 806 4-27 25-4 
N GAS aie raves setereraty verte tare 583,349 3-64 21-2 74, 686 4-07 23-3 
1949 auc act ctereleeare =e 654, 503 3-56 21-2 91,480 3°82 21-5 
TODO PAP Ae: « a. enrecseeve 672, 6671 8°52 21-9 98, 446 3°68 19-6 


OR isin a ee ematt oni siels 794, 4991 3°54 21-1 128, 409 3-66 18-8 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the Province. 
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39.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1947-51—concluded 


Average 

Year year Coupon 
Rate 

| Saskatchewan 

$’000 p.c. 
CEASE SSI Fake J el aaa 138,329 4.24 
AOAREe ee titteci cae «ree vere 142, 460 4-20 
TOMO. tem Ssuisitecsm one 3 130, 822 4-16 
TOBOM: <M aces Sore wet ec 134, 594 4-02 
TOS UR cee cas Oeics 6 tees 135, 331 3°87 


British Columbia 


$’000 p.c. 
ROS) daats « deer ee ee tors 130, 884 3°82 
LOA tz. item ataiorere sta sienara crave 143, 984 3-69 
AD AGIY, caietaic siete ae s, 0 ote ead 168,763 3°55 
POGUE y's Seta schcite s) t0v «ota es 185, 820 3°36 
a SR Brae oper eee 245, 266 3°38 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the Province. 


Average 
Term of 
Issue 


yrs. 
20-0 
19-4 
19-6 
19-5 
18-8 


yrs. 
22-0 
21-7 
21-2 
20-0 
20-1 


Bonded 
Debt 


$7000 
108, 565 
108, 289 
168, 700 
88, 765 
86,270 


$’000 
1,641, 855 
1,766,978 
1,955, 095 
1,944,740! 
2,209, 3191 


Average Average 
Coupon Term of 
Rate Issue 

Alberta 
p.c. yrs. 
3°38 22-3 
3:37 22-3 
3-16 20-5 
2-86 15-0 
2-87 15-2 

Totals 
p.c. yrs. 
3°66 20-3 
3°61 19-8 
3°53 19-5 
3-46 19-3 
3-47 19-1 


40.—Total Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
by Currency of Payments, as at Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1947-51 


1948 


1949 


Payable in— 1947 

$000 
ME AYIAIS OTN, ee. 5 oy Cb aioe sarah Winin sibel ee e's 1,057,162 
ieonaon(hnegland) only... aoe. ose 6. 29,957 
London (England) and Canada.......... 11, 405 
ING wee COE KON & fe nik.) nl os ules dhe iceatesocess 3, 000 
New York and’ Canada... 2.50. .2.cne ss 318,753 

London (England), New York and 

OEE, CONE 6 oe er Ot Pree 221,578 
PM OGAISS <5 re cares sath de eR eo 1,641,855 


$7000 


1,210,291 
29, 958 
8,721 


301,787 


216,221 
1,766,978 


$7000 


1,361,933 
28, 670 


7,582 


346, 182 


210,728 


1,955,095 


$000 $7000 


1, 421,651 1, 450, 160 


19,359 16, 643 
2,974 3,499 
16,875 265, 025 
300; 867 296, 047 
183,014 177,945 


1,944,7401| 2,209,319! 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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1102 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Section 4.—Municipal Finance 
Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited, generally, to direct taxation 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, 
municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta municipal districts, 
the valuations of personal property assessed have risen sharply with the growth 
of the oil industry. In Manitoba, the personal property tax is used generally 
by all classes of municipalities except cities. Aside from property, the most import- 
ant type of valuation for taxation purposes is business assessment, although not 
all provinces assess for business purposes separately and distinctly from real property 
valuations. A variation of methods, schedules and rates exists not only between 
provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. Some munici- 
palities use the rental basis, others the value of floor space occupied and still others 
the capital value of the premises occupied. Four of the provinces have other mis- 
cellaneous types of assessment, the general nature of which are given in the footnotes 
to Table 43. 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 43 are not entirely comparable, 
on an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties 
taxable for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment 
laws, which are not all similar either in application or in effect. For instance, in 
British Columbia cities and municipal districts, improvements cannot be taxed on 
a, value in excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or, in most of the villages, in excess 
of 50 p.c. of taxable values; the values actually taxed in 1951 ranged from nil to 
75 p.c. In the majority of cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes 
at 50 p.c. of taxable values, but for all municipalities the total improvements actually 
taxed represented 50-2 p.c. of total taxable values. In addition, there are other 
intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in turn, further 
affect interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be caused by the lack 
of integrated municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establishing 
values on a province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central authority. 
Some provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these lines in 
recent years. 


43.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Province, 1947-51 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


ESE Si Seat I) pe PRES Se ee : = ; a Total 
an ear ea ersona ‘ xemptions? 
Property Property Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
N’f’ld.—3 
P.E.1.— 
194725 Sou d etter 11, 4255735 4,656, 100 a is 16,081, 835 6,176,500 
TAG ho) SAS ~ Sarees 12, 272, 825 5,353,199 sie ate 17,626, 024 7,456, 500 
A9AQ) een «etek 13,714, 935 5,777, 847 a4 = 19, 492, 782 7,456,500 
L950 ..o oe teh 16,872,045 6,085, 510 Ae x 22,957,555 7,788,500 
195125 eee ee 23,539, 274 9,650,989 aC on 33,190, 263 9,585, 500 
N.S.— 
D9 AT rasan ate ORS 163,793,261 30,708, 957 10, 473, 500 3,831,875 | 208,807,593 95, 469, 188 
1988 Fire cassis 172, 646, 093 32,901,111 10,866,035 3,934, 300 220,347,539 98,190,291 
1949). Frees es 179, 425, 853 35, 658, 983 11,826,635 4,039,860 | 230,951,331 96,594, 851 
1950.8 ES oe 186, 588, 461 850, AEG, Sa) 12,527,060 4,212,700 | 239,605,772 | 100,567,331 
1951: ees cms 223, 083, 830 49,077,698 13,704,315 4,582,280 | 290,448,123 |} 121,862,179 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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43.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Province, 1947-51—concluded 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


aye EEE, SEE EE OE SES AVES I EE EEE PLS Tee E Total 
an ear ea, ersona, : xem ptions? 
Property Property Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
N. Te 
BOAT ha ccrete scares 202, 428, 452 33, 671, 051 21,704, 1535 ae 257, 803, 656 
WBA ee seis e ne 216, 747, 760 39,148,968 24, 838, 7625 eee 280, 735, 490 
USO cats curie wins 232,968, 026 49, 867, 238 20, 242,638 4,548,246 | 307,626,148 
WOOO tas ceres « 248, 004, 509 52,053,312 20,005, 507 5,049,356 | 325,112,684 
Meats ce eerctcrers 277, 828,1205} 57,940,014 20,084, 431 5,549,813 | 361,397,378 
Que.— 
1G aiaeacsee ce vs ~~ 5 x 
aH Rasesvche tae mt — 2,870,933,000 | 844,926,000 
1950S Ae ba i, _ 3,250,913,000 | 956,491,000 
POD vacates 3, 667, 164, 730 Ax aA — 3,667,164,730 |1, 020, 186, 968 
Ont.— 
VY ON ae eters | 3,030,283, 255 ae 316, 084, 049 — 3,346,367,304 | 639,762,954 
QAR S Sel eictetisen 3,097,590,198 ane Sol Doon ete — 3,434,843,475 | 672,486,650 
TO 49 TCR a 3,541,093,264 esi 439,425,168 —_— 3,980,518,432 | 690,345,875 
1OSD OSS IIR 3,724,238,000 AAA 475,081,000 —_ 4,199,319,000 | 813,812,000 
1OG1 St. esa he 3,883 ,874,441 ee 526, 167, 093 —_ 4,410,041,534 | 873,847,077 
Man.— 
AOA (tare. Se ay: 459,840, 343 6, 416, 250 14,902,614 — 481,159, 207 156, 403, 203 
JOAN OE cle cise 497, 463,070 6, 444, 105 18, 689, 579 — 522,596, 754 145, 537,582 
ADAG TA. sean 545, 455, 305 6, 765, 685 20, 686, 352 — 572, 907, 342 150, 227, 268 
BLOB Nocletnccectens 567, 470, 959 6, 866,910 23,655,349 — 597,993,218 150, 610, 692 
ROOM teste ciars as 588, 596, 298 6, 841, 122 25, 064, 239 _ 620, 501, 659 156, 258, 385 
Sask.—’ 
gt Vcore Se 833, 639, 358 Ae 42,721,139 374,900 | 876,735,397 124, 433,714 
1 OAS oi Fae ae, Si 856, 567, 899 fe 45,138,084 224,200 | 901,930,183 126, 093, 885 
HOMO. Mates 851,346, 814 a 45,358,694 74,830 | 896,780,338 125, 049,181 
1 Ue Basics ON 866,976, 708 At 45,874, 623 72,780 | 912,924,111 129, 356,385 
TOSL ES. enlece 881,911,929 ae, 46,341,360 61,320 | 928,314,609 | 477,649,877 
L9AT Neamt 617,662, 412 26,483,991 14, 547,559 _— 658, 693, 962 66, 463, 605 
BOBS ccrtecect tee 643, 444, 139 32,058,972 16, 859, 447 — 692,362, 558 71,396,730 
1049 Ek Seasons 689, 096, 752 41,259,257 19,690, 072 — 750, 046, 081 76,510, 667 
LODO Ae 736, 603, 247 39, 823, 230 24,392,850 — 800, 819, 327 88, 450, 368 
105 Fate cnetor 803, 411, 739 47,376,105 29, 033, 624 _— 879, 821, 468 91,290, 874 
B.C.— 
HN OAT  orct crctote ate 487,636,072 Abs — 487, 636, 072 190, 427,963 
LOGS. Lk Sena 528,714, 750 eee ie _ 528,714,750 | 199,388,993 
1940 Sites suite 573, 460, 256 cee AS — 573,460,256 | 206,974,496 
DS Uae Sees a 622,441,721 are ee — 622,441, 721 226, 258, 620 
VO5L SS coe oe 658, 828, 264 — 658,828,264 | 249,473,826 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, and rentals 
tax, Moncton; Sask.—special franchise, 2 Valuations of real property wholly exempt from taxation 
by statute except Nova Scotia which includes $2,807,946 personal property exemptions. 3 Taxes are 
levied on rental values in most municipalities using a property base. 4 Includes estimated values for 
some municipalities; total exemptions are incomplete. 5 Includes some other types of valuations 
not specified. 6 Includes personal property tax for local improvement districts and commissions, 
not separable. 7 Includes improvement districts. 


While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, the information given shows that these properties have assumed relatively 
high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in taxable 
assessed valuations that may be attributed largely to the stimulus to business and 
industry arising from the War and the buoyancy of the economy in succeeding years. 
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Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 44 shows, by province, the taxes levied by municipalities in the years 
1947-51 and the total taxes outstanding at the end of those years. Although these 
figures are as nearly comparable as existing published reports permit, nevertheless 
they still reflect some inconsistencies owing particularly to intra-provincial variations 
in the division of responsibility for tax administration between municipalities 
and school authorities. In some instances, school taxes are not included in the 
municipal levies. 


44.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1947-51 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections : 
’ Taxes Receivable and 
cuneeh ed Receivable, | Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy eas Current Acquired for Taxes 
= TPG of || Amis iL. Peete i eerentin Ts ee 
.C.0 rrears LCE 
Total Levy Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
TOAD aan coer 931,215 845,334 90-8 265, 703 ae 265, 703 28-5 
1 OS OR eeee ck, Merion 1,030,979 969,971 94-1 353, 138 ae 353, 138 34:3 
DTT ee ae leo dioceses 1,453,917 | 1,347,540 92-7 404,946 oe 404,946 27-9 
P. E. Island— 
OA Tregecan Weywestee recy ears 730, 367 741,228 | 101-5 232, 808 me 232,808 31-9 
NOUR ea earn Ae ain wae 833, 366 833,575 | 100-0 222,960 ne 222,960 26-8 
140 eet As his Craver axes 777, 767 761,625 97-9 225,577 oe 225,010 29-0 
O50 Mere ne omae 864, 602 822,688 95-2 244, 482 A 244, 482 28-3 
Oba set eee 1,073, 484 997,612 92-9 PASS SBS We 288, 833 26-9 
Nova Scotia— 
AOATACSD iS 4. poe = gee 12,054,778 | 11,501,026 95-4 | 3,713,902 198,637 || 3,912,539 32-5 
LOSS Ee ss:. saat cots 12,707,972 | 12,342,248 97-1 3,806,377 195, 841 4,002,218 31-5 
1OAG RS. eee ees Cee 13,610,727 | 13,199,199 96:9 | 4,038,184 179,418 || 4,217,602 31-0 
1 OB OMe pat ac es tee 14,320,422 | 13,946,136 97-4 4,203,943 1,007, 109 S21 O0az 36-4 
19D ae reece 16,531,193 | 15,899,368 96-2 | 4,702,645 175,781 4,878, 426 29-5 
New Brunswick— 

VV (oe Sf aah a Re 8,015,433 | 7,673,308 95-7 | 2,704,833 | - 93,674 || 2,798,507 34-9 
GAS Were stehc cic accurate eet 9,141,136 8,426,173 92-2 2,792,139 88, 474 2,880, 613- 31-5 
OA Oi reh, cates alae tarts cies 11,116,471 | 10,201,899 91-8 3,544, 853 80, 629 8,625, 482 32-6 
OBO: eee Pacts a ereehtaiey. 12,294,380 | 11,178,375 91-0 | 4,356,118 183,070 || 4,539,188 36-9 
LOD eee es cee ete 12,579,650 | 12,116,729 96-3 | 4,207,475 89,148 || 4,296,623 34-2 

Quebec— 
TQS Oe te ose otronetetels 80,204,341 be ae 18,549,933 | 4,205,544 || 22,755,477 28-4 
OFS so A Ak ie 2 SE Sa 143, 689, 638 Ae ay 23,091,184 | 3,554,166 |} 26,645,350 18-5 
Ontario— 
D4 TETLRG. 4. Meee Be 135,402,232 | 133,406,269 98-5 | 10,891,288 | 7,138,715 || 18,030,003 13-3 
i Od Sierras Sercewey, meee ere 150,141,445 | 149,383,137 99-5 | 12,765,099 | 6,163,786 || 18,928, 885 12-7 
G4 Oleee yee ine ecxetar 170,378,640 | 167,154,308 98-1 | 16,223,329 5,385, 640 |} 21,608, 969 pie 
sO OM Sed ORO Sena ARS 188,959,809 | 187,672,943 99-3 | 17,707,760 4,801,022 || 22,508, 782 11-9 
TOD Teas Mee cca ee 228,919,382 | 221,230,840 96-6 | 21,948,812 | 4,678,915 || 26,627,727 11-6 
Manitoba— 
LOATICE SVM eee 22,913,313 | 22,495,093 98-2 | 38,570,625 | 4,758,020 |} 8,328,645 | ~ 36-3 
AOAS ated, Yar Maen ee 27,154,286 | 26,210,912 96-5 | 4,447,077 | 4,549,261 8, 996,338 33-1 
QAO Pesecacdivn. devas cae 80, 423,998 | 29,223,263 96-1 5, 528, 560 4,266,927 9,795,487 82-2 
LO SO aan Aare eee 32,658,247 | 30,416,670 93-1 | 6,977,569 | 38,769,230 || 10,746,799 33-0 
LOD Te eh eee eee 36,415,815 | 34,735,950 95-4 | 7,995,116 | 3,584,765 || 11,579,881 31-8 
Saskatchewan—2 

LUC eR SOBER ie cho BETA 26,474,721 | 25,894,925 97-8 | 11,365,059 | 10,863,771 || 22,228,830 84-0 
LOA S ee cetera Serene ete 30,768,101 | 29,961,977 97-4 | 10,714,649 | 10,298,050 |} 21,012,699 68-3 
OAs ot ere. Bes cee sarees 34, 202,279 | 32,030, 434 93-7 | 11,411,352 9,724,520 || 21,135,872 61-8 
S50 Siete! oe ee 36,215, 067 | 33,241,810 91-8 | 13,002,572 TOM We22lewsoo 61-1 
LOST ee Ree 39,591,746 | 37,655,710 95-1 | 12,937,486 | 8,497,767 || 21, 435, 203 54-1 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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44.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1947-51—concluded 


Tax Collections, Total Taxes 


Taxes Receivable and 

; Cae end Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 

Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 

Tey are ey re ene for Taxes ERAT STR te 
C0 rrears .C.o 
Total Levy Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Alberta—2 
(KE fia i, ee, Se eee 28,539,423 | 28,961,806 | 101-5 | 9,329,701 | 11,439,178 || 20,768,879 72°8 
NOSSO vac sca bet 33,223,845 | 33,625,854 | 101-2 | 8,369,719 | 12,150,325 || 20,520,044 61-8 
MAO nies SHS ais Fs 3 38,343,373 | 37,572,671 98-0 | 9,672,256 | 11,028,278 || 20,700,534 54-0 
KOR | ee ee 42,251,428 | 39,648,740 93-8 | 11,445,409 | 10,772,481 || 22,217,890 52-6 
DOD USAGES, fom ton oc att 46,065,178 | 44,066,024 95-7 | 18,022,860 | 10,356,788 || 23,379, 648 50-8 
British Columbia— 
OA ye aah te) dee. ert sc rae 28,885,429 | 30,019,731 103-9 | 1,976,956 | 7,423,629 || 9,400,585 32-5 
LOLS a oe raises 31,569,359 | 32,129,247 | 101-8 | 2,547,197 | 6,627,977 || 9,175,174 29-1 
GAGE Res cette eee oe 35,935,608 | 35,292,415 98-2 | 3,024,234 | 6,160,178 || 9,184,412 25-6 
LODO CREE ABs cdiow atc 38,958,707 | 38,941,143 | 100-0 | 3,135,089 | 6,003,092 || 9,138,181 23-5 
HOOL eee cnc tomes 43,190,910 | 42,746, 414 99-0 | 3,616,090 | 5,679,215 || 9,295,305 21-5 
1 Does not include schools; information not available. 2 Excludes certain provincial and other 


special taxes (see text following this table), but includes taxes in improvement districts. 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for 
services between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, 
extreme caution should be exercised in using the figures in Table 44 as a basis for 
interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta municipalities are required to levy certain taxes 
for and on behalf of the provincial government and for other special purposes for 
which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. The amounts of such 
taxes excluded in the municipal levies in Table 44 in these two provinces are as 
follows:— 


Province and Tax 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHE WAN— 
Raubhereventies. shane 1,689,695 1,719, 041 1,751, 388 1,809,703 1, 830, 314 
TnEW hg oo Se a a ae eer 1,717, 629 1, 4383, 916 1,092,058 1,217, 658 1,111, 465 
sLelephoneeerieictier ison 576, 005 633, 287 678, 358 718, 987 760,610 
Draindperays. sae. see. 16, 060 16, 060 14, 762 13,101 13,157 


ToTats, SASKATCHEWAN..... 3,999, 389 3, 802, 304 3,536, 566 3,759, 449 3,715, 546 


ALBERTA— 
Educational and wild land 
TAXES ee ceptors ee oon nectlortteas 40,542 33, 236 29, 299 28,655 


There has been a slow steady rise in the trend of municipal tax levies in recent 
years. While most provinces show increases, this does not necessarily mean an 
increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, but is the result, in 
part at least, of increased assessed valuations. In the Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick the increases have, to a considerable extent, resulted from the 
establishment of larger school units, so that certain municipalities are now levying 
taxes formerly levied by rural school boards. During the years 1947-51, tax collec- 
tions continued high in relation to total levies, resulting in substantial reductions 
in the amount of taxes outstanding, although these are still relatively high in most 
provinces. The situation varies considerably for different classes of municipalities. 
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Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada, coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities and 
other services or facilities, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. From 1933 to 1946 the trend was downward but 
since 1947 it has shown a considerable increase. 


Several important factors contributed to the 1933-46 decline, not the least 
important of which was the measure of control exercised by the provincial govern- 
ments over capital expenditure involving the incurring of debt. In addition, there 
was a more or less orderly retrenchment during the depression years following 
periods of what proved to be unwarranted expansion which, along with widespread 
demands to ease the tax burden on real property, resulted in the severe curtailment 
of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financing. Also, the greater 
part of the municipal long-term debt was represented by serial or instalment-type 
debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. During the 1930’s, 
the rehabilitation of existing assets and new works and improvements necessitated 
by normal expansion and development were sacrificed mainly in the interests of 
the taxpayers. After the outbreak of war in 1939 the policy of deferment was 
continued, or even extended, to free the financial market to the needs of the Federal 
Government in meeting war-financing requirements. Since the end of the War, 
however, municipalities have resumed their improvement programs and thus 
increased their debenture debts. Table 45 shows figures of municipal indebtedness 
for 1950 and 1951 and includes temporary loans and other liabilities in addition to 
debenture debt. 


45.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations, by Province, for their Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1951, and Totals for 1950 and 1951 
Norr.—Figures shown are compiled from published reports of provincial Departments of Municipal 


Affairs, auditors reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other 
official sources. 


Prince 
Direct and Indirect Debt Newfoundland Baan Nova Scotia | New Brunswick 
slan 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Debenture debt... ...2..6..0000805% 3, 645, 988 3,740, 406 49,190, 9681 47, 354, 185 
Less Sinking Funds?................ 191,168 1,171,299 13,010,319 7,790, 745 
Net Debenture Debt............... 3, 454, 820 2,569, 107 36, 180, 649 39, 563, 440 
Temporary loans and bank over- 
Pals ee ee EE ee 139,399 851,147 7,352, 890 2,352,697 
Accounts payable and other lia- 
bilities $...55 uh ranhie ce wate eeceeie 407,354 40,700 2,903,500 3,001, 1664 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
Sinking Funds)................ 4,001,573 3,460, 9543 46,437,039 44,917,303 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc. . 931,000 2,278,000 
Wess Sinking Wunds: s.saenedesece te 174,810 — 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
Sinking Funds)................. A 756,190 2,278, 000 
Grand Totals................. 4,001,573 3,460, 9543 47,193,229 47,195,303 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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45.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations, by Province, for their Fiscal 


Years Ended in 1951, and Totals for 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Direct and Indirect Debt Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Debenture debt.........c0..cccecees 444,255,782 458, 505, 450 72,449, 4791 35, 639, 316 
Less Sinking Funds?................ 19, 209, 662 8, 355, 340 14, 739, 378 6,158, 282 
Net Debenture Debt............... 425,046, 120 ' 450,150,110 57,710,101 29, 481, 034 
Temporary loans and bank over- 
RO Ree Sete e et pees 19, 620, 679 37,566, 2855 12,067, 804 4,006, 638 
Accounts payable and other lia- 
LL IGIeS ty oraricalontak ccnisctair ici outs ec 104, 595, 660 50, 401, 1665 7,810,345 13,593, 593 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
Sinking Funds)................ 549,262,459 538,117,561 7175988, 200 47,081,265 
Indirect Debt—- 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc... 7,312,000 12,446,191 867, 500 
Less Sinking Funds................. — 526,819 — 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
Sinking Funds)................ 7,012,000 11,919,372 867,500 
Grand Totals................. 556,574,459 550, 036, 933 718,455, 750 47,081, 265 
stk Totals 
British 
Alberta : pa 
Columbia 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Webeniure coe scnewacwws olace cess 102,915,931 174, 567,3051 1,187,687,072 | 1,392,264,810 
Less Sinking Funds?.......... Retaes 789, 446 32,678, 289 133,586,775 104, 093, 928 
Net Debenture Debt.......... eeteiee 102, 126, 485 141,889,016 || 1,054,100,297 | 1,288,170,882 
Temporary loans and bank over- 
eA ae On Se Oa oe es eee 2,841,193 2,892,977 83, 921,809 89,691, 709 
Accounts payable and other lia- 
PrtieS use rie ea ae ERR ar ne oN 14,496,1774 8, 358, 793 139,819, 232 205, 608, 454 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
Sinking Funds)................ 119, 463,855 153,140,786 || 1,277,841,338 | 1,583,471, 045 
Indirect Debt— | 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc. . 53, 000 58,071,312 23, 887, 691 
T5ESS DOIN KING: EH UDAS ssc nrew cco 0 ene ove ses oss 47, 848 12,529, 382 749,477 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less ~ 
Sinking Funds).:.............. 8 5,152 45,541,930 23,138,214 
Grand Totals................. 119, 463,855 153,145,938 || 1,323,383,268 5 1,606,609, 259 


1[Includes debt previously shown as indirect: Nova Scotia—Caledonia Power and Water Board; 
Manitoba—Greater Winnipeg Water District; British Columbia—Greater Vancouver and Greater Victoria 
Water Districts and Vancouver and Districts Joint Sewerage and Drainage Board. 2In 1951 the 
sinking fund reserve for retirement of debenture debt; previous years the total assets of sinking fund. 
3 Excludes rural schools. 4 Includes treasury bills. 5 Excludes current liabilities of schools 
and liabilities of other local boards and commissions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by muni- 
cipalities to such schools and other local authorities; information required to make the necessary elimina- 
tions on this account is not available from published reports. 6 Includes some estimated figures for 
Quebec Province. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts, in summarizing the nation’s economic transactions, 
make possible the study of interrelationships in the economic system as a whole. 
They are particularly important to governments concerned with problems of full 
employment, taxation and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of 
investment and marketing. 

The main body of the national accounts provides a summary of production 
and consumption in terms of prices established in the market. Thus, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change because of 
price changes as well as variations in the volume of output. When the resources of 
the economy are fully employed the volume of goods and services produced can 
increase but slowly from one year to the next in response to population growth 
and additions to the country’s real wealth, or as a result of more efficient utilization 
of existing resources. Consequently, a rapid rise in the value of output under con- 
ditions of full employment is explained mainly by price increases. However, when 
there are unemployed resources in the country, a substantial increase in the value 
of production of goods and services may occur from one year to the next if these 
resources are brought into use, even though prices remain stable. 

Data are now available showing volume changes as well as price changes in 
gross national expenditure. Gross national expenditure is shown in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of average prices prevailing in the period 1935-39) in Table 3. Since 
the gross national expenditure equals the gross national product, these data also 
reflect volume changes in the production of goods and services as measured by the 
gross national product. For all other tables the data are expressed in current 
dollars, and year-to-year changes in these tables must be considered in relation 
to price changes over the period. 

The tables presented here cover the more important aspects of the national 
income analysis. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of national income, 
gross national product, gross national expenditure, and their components; Table 3 
shows gross national expenditure in constant dollars and other tables are included 
to show the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue and 
expenditure, and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. ft 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t More detailed information is given in DBS bulletins, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926- 
1950 and National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1949-1952. 
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National Income.—Net national income at factor cost or, more briefly, 
national income, is the income currently earned by persons in productive pursuits, 
whether their services are rendered to business, to governments or directly to the 
consuming public. It includes the earnings of residents of Canada from the current 
year’s production of goods and services, that is, the sum of salaries and wages, 
supplementary labour income (employer contributions to unemployment insurance, 
pension funds, Workmen’s Compensation funds and income in kind, etc.), profits, 
interest, net rent and net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product is the market value of 
all final goods and services produced in the year. It is equal to national income plus 
net indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus depreciation allowances and 
similar business costs. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the 
same aggregate as gross national product, namely, the total production of final 
goods and services at market prices. However, gross national product is measured 
in terms of costs, whereas gross national expenditure is obtained by adding together 
all sales and adjusting them for imports and changes in inventories. Four broad 
types of sales can be distinguished: sales to persons, to governments, to business 
on capital account (gross domestic investment including changes in inventories), 
and to non-residents (exports). The total of these sales includes imports of goods 
and services but, as the purpose is to measure only domestic production, imports 
of goods and services, including net payments of interest and dividends to non- 
residents, are deducted. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income 
whether or not these receipts represent earnings from production. ‘Thus, it includes 
(in addition to salaries and wages, net income of unincorporated business, interest 
and dividends and net rental income of persons) transfer payments from govern- 
ments, such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war service 
gratuities. It does not include undistributed profits of corporations and other 
elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Historical Perspective.—Between 1926 and 1951—slightly less than a 
generation—gross national product increased fourfold in value. A substantia] 
part of this apparent growth was the result of rising prices; however, it will be 
seen from Table 3 that the growth in physical production was 140 p.c. The 
population of Canada in this period increased by 48 p.c. so that the per capita 
growth in physical product was over 60 p.c., an indication of the growth in living 
standards and prosperity that occurred during this period. This increase is the 
more remarkable in the light of the disastrous set-back suffered during the depression 
years and the more recent decline in the average hours worked weekly in industry. 
In 1933, at the depth of the depression, per capita real production registered a 
decline of one-third as compared with the relatively prosperous year of 1929. 


The historical series reveal many other interesting features of the economy 
including, among others: the relative stability of the portion of total income going 
to labour in the form of wages and salaries as opposed to the instability of farm and 
investment incomes (Table 4); the increasing significance of government spending 
in the economy as opposed to the declining importance of exports (‘Table 2); the 
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relative changes in the proportion of government revenue represented by direct 
and indirect taxes (Table 6); and changing consumer preferences as revealed by 
the composition of personal expenditure (Table 8). — 


Current Perspective.—Gross National Product and National Income.— 
Gross national product in 1952 was estimated at $23,011,000,000, a 7-p.c. increase 
over the 1951 total of $21,450,000,000. Some of this increase resulted from a general 
increase in the prices at which the total output of goods and services was valued. 
After having made allowance for these price changes, however, there remained an 
increase in total real output of 6 p.c. Further comment is made below on the 
manner in which this increase in real output was absorbed by major groups such 
as consumers, governments and businesses (for investment purposes). The increase 
in total output was accompanied by a gain of 1 p.c. in the employed labour force. 
There was a continuation of the shift from agricultural to non-agricultural pursuits, 
so that the increase in the employed non-agricultural labour force exceeded the 
over-all increase. 


National income in 1952 was estimated at $18,135,000,000, an increase of 
6 p.c. over the preceding year. Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, 
the largest component of national income, amounted to $10,743,000,000, a gain 
of 11 p.c. over 1951, while investment income, which consists of corporation profits, 
interest and net rental income received by persons, government investment income 
and a number of other items, showed little change from 1951. In the unincor- 
porated business sector, there was a sharp decline of 8 p.c. in accrued net income 
of farm operators from farm production, the result of lower gross income and higher 
operating expenses. On the other hand, net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business, which includes unincorporated retailers, unincorporated manufacturing 
establishments, professionals and unincorporated service establishments, increased 
slightly. 


1.—National Income and Gross National Product, Selected Years, 1929-52 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1983 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951. 1952 
Wages, salaries and supplementary 
laboursincome. uses sen cette 2,929 | 1,778 | 2,575 | 4,940 |: 5,823 | 8,311] 9,676] 10,743 
Military pay and allowances....... 8 8 32 | 1,068 340 137 201 270 
Investment income................ 836 299 917 | 1,829°| 1,975 | 3,155" 3,642 3,666 
Net Income of Unincorporated 
Business— 
Accrued net income of farm oper- 
ators from farm production.... 408 74 385 | 1,185 | 1,112) 1,503 | 2,106 1,934 
Net income of non-farm unincor- : 
porated business.............6- 608 293 464 804 | 1,071 1,444 | 1,503 1,522 
Net National Income at Factor 
Costiectice) ss olacee eee 4,789 | 2,452 | 4,873 | 9,826 | 9,821 | 14,550 | 17,128 | 18,135 
Indirect taxes less subsidies........ 681 537 733 | 1,111 | 1,269 | 2,018 | 2,468 2,687 
Depreciation allowances and similar 
IbUSIN GSS" COSTS omen aces 709 547 610 957 903 | 1,636} 1,889 2,070 
Residual error of estimate......... —13 16 -—9 60 33 —1 —35 119 
Gross National Product at 
Market Prices................ 6,166 | 3,552 | 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,203 | 21,450 | 23,011 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 
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Gross National Expenditure.— Gross national expenditure indicates the 
manner in which the nation’s output is absorbed. In 1952, there was a substantial 
increase in the real amount taken by consumers in contrast to 1951, when the over- 
all value increase of 10 p.c. was almost exactly matched by the price rise. Expen- 
diture on durable goods also increased significantly in physical terms and in value 
terms 1952 expenditure was 11 p.c. higher than that of the previous year. Ex- 
penditure on goods and services by federal, provincial and municipal governments 
rose by over $1,000,000,000 or approximately 31 p.c., from $3,212,000,000 in 1951 
to $4,216,000,000 in 1952. Most of the increase was accounted for by the rise in 
federal defence spending from $1,143,000,000 in 1951 to $1,832,000,000 in 1952, 
a gain of 60 p.c. The major components of gross domestic investment showed 
increases in 1952. Investment in new housing increased slightly although the 
volume remained about the same as in 1951, a result of increases in building 
costs. Investment in new non-residential construction increased by about 17 p.c. 
in value, with a corresponding increase in volume of 10 p.c. Investment in new 
machinery and equipment showed a small increase, amounting to 5 p.c. in physical 
volume, chiefly the result of increased spending by basic industries and utilities. 
Additions to inventories, in both volume and value terms, were considerably lower 
than in 1951. 


In 1952 there was a net surplus on current international account, following 
two years of deficits. The over-all surplus, represented by the difference between 
‘exports of goods and services’ and ‘imports of goods and services’ in Table 2, was 
about, $164,000,000. Reflecting this surplus, the Canadian dollar strengthened 
its position on the international market and exchange reserves continued to grow. 


2.—Gross National Expenditure, Selected Years, 1929-52 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 | 195017 | 1951r | 1952 


| | | EE 


Personal expenditure on consumer 


goods and services............... 4,393 | 2,887 | 3,904] 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 13,297 14, 334 
Government expenditure on goods 

ANGUSGL VICES miss. sbi sacios agate shen 682 526 780.) 0,022.) 1.832 2, 326n)9 3,212 4,216 
Gross Domestic Investment— 

New residential construction..... 247 76 185 225 371 801 781 803 

New non-residential construction. 486 79 166 257 443 1,026 1, 260 1,476 

New machinery and equipment.. 597 84 254 377 584 | 1,389 | 1,769 1, 859 

Change in inventories............ 61 —82 331 —46 519 960 1,620] 278 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,632 826 | 1,451 | 3,561 | 3,210] 4,183} 5,089 5,581 
Deduct: Imports of goods and 

BOLVICES's bycitirte fers sides ic « s.akeireke —1,945 | —828 |—1,328 |—3,569 |—2,878 |—4,513 |—5,613 | —5,417 
Residual error of estimate......... +18 —16 +9 —60 —32 +2 +35 —119 

Gross National Expenditure at 

Market Prices................ 6,166 | 3,552 | 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,203 | 21,450 | 23,011 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1935-39) Dollars, Selected Years, 
1929-52 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 | 195015 | 19517 | 1952 


———— Se ee ee ee ee eee 


Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services..............- 3,685 | 3,055 | 3,820) 5,080] 6,189 | 7,022] 6,991 7,381 


‘ 


Government expenditure on goods 
ANG SEL VICES. cose eee teen eee — 629 529 742} 4,001 | 1,484] 1,375] 1,692 2,169 


Gross Domestic Investment— 


New residential construction..... 214 84 180 150 225 340 291 290 
New non-residential construction. 439 86 164 204 330 554 606 665 
New machinery and equipment.. 575 89 247 298 467 784 893 934 
Change in inventories............ 48 | —125 338 —77 226 389 657 257 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,314 982 | 1,494} 2,614) 2,079 | 2,027 | 2,220 2,453 


Deduct: Imports of goods and 
SOF VICOS 45 5 dher sent nass dae Dhlees —1,578 | —911 |—1,330 |—2,450 |—1,930 |—2,095 |—2,340 | —2,442 


Residual error of estimate and 
AOJUSUIND CNULICS eae ree ace ce te +11 —17 +9 —49 —25 —66) —111 —153 


Gross National Expenditure in 
Constant Dollars............. 5,337 | 3,772 | 5,664 | 9,721 | 9,045 | 10,330 | 10,899 | 11,554 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 


Personal Income, Personal Saving and Spending.—Personal income in 1952 
amounted to $17,073,000,000, an increase of nearly 9 p.c. as compared with 
1951. The increase was the net result of divergent movements in components, 
varying from a decline of 12 p.c. in net farm income to an increase of 34 p.c. 
in military pay and allowances. Direct personal tax collections rose sharply 
from $1,028,000,000 in 1951 to $1,320,000,000 in 1952, a gain of $292,000,000 
or 28 p.c. This increase was almost wholly accounted for at the federal level 
by an increase in personal tax collections. Personal expenditure amounted to 
$14,334,000,000, 8 p.c. above 1951. The composition of personal expenditure is 
shown in Table 8, p. 1115. . 


Subtracting personal taxes and personal expenditure from personal income, 
personal saving of $1,419,000,000 is obtained for 1952. This represents the 
amount saved during the year, not the total accumulated savings of persons, which 
would be very much greater. Savings include not only additions to liquid savings 
in the form of cash and government bonds but also net repayment of debt, increase 
in home-owner’s equity and the reinvested earnings of farms and small businesses. 


SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME 
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NATIONAL INCOME, PERSONAL INCOME 
PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME AND PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 
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4.—Sources of Personal Income, Selected Years, 1929-52 


(Millions of dollars) 


1929 


1933 


1939 


1944 


1946 


vce ee | RR | | ee | ee | RS fr er 


Wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income........5....+.0s6- 


Deduct: Employer and employee 
contributions ‘to social insurance 
and government pension funds... 


Military pay and allowances....... 


Net income received by farm oper- 
ators from farm production...... 


Net income of non-farm unincor- 
porated business..,.............- 


Interest, dividends and net rental 
income of persons,............+++ 


Transfer payments (excluding in- 
terest )— 
From governments.............-- 
Charitable contributions from 
GrPOLatsOns fess 6 tees kate 
Net bad debt losses of corpora- 
TIONS WCB he tsdahs oc ae'es seb nels.og 


608 


616 


108 


293 


471 


32 


435 


464 


602 


—133 


1,068 


1, 206 


804 


836 


1,071 


957 


9,761 


19501 | 1951t | 1952 
8,311 | 9,676 | 10,743 
—256 | —313 —336 

137 201 270 
1,402 | 2,142 1,909 
1,444 | 1,503 1,522 
1,295 | 1,420 1,540 
1,033°| 1,030 1,370 

25 27 30 

23 25 25 

13,414 | 15,711 | 17,073 


ee 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 
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5.—Disposition of Personal Income, Selected Years, 1926-52 
(Millions of dollars) - 


Item 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 19501,r| 1951" | 1952 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


Incomeraxes. i... 0 eee «cite 22 34 38 62 12 711 612 891 Voli? 
Succession duties.....i<c--c0s.+> 16 16 13 28 39 54 66 69 71 
Miscellaneous taxes.............. 15 18 18 22 27 31 62 68 72 
Purchases of goods and services....} 3,687 | 4,393 | 2,887 | 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 |12,029 113,297 | 14,334 
Personalsavinestwec stein. occ eae 352 196 | —113 304 | 1,977 988 645 | 1,386 | 1,419 
Totals, Personal Income...... 4,092 | 4,657 | 2,843 | 4,320 | 9,002 | 9,761 13,414 |15,711 | 17,073 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 


6.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Surplus or Deficit, 
Selected Years, 1926-52 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1926 | 1929 } 19388 | 1939 | 1944 | 1946 | 19501r} 195ir | 1952 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 

Income ‘taxes .oo508 f 8 uan nee 22 34 38 62 772 711 612 891 | 1,177 

Succession duties................ 16 16 13 28 39 54 66 69 71 

Miscellaneous taxes.............. 15 18 18 22 27 381 62 68 72 
Direct Taxes: Corporations— 

Income and excess profits taxes... 34 48 37 115 598 654 981 | 1,429 | 1,372 
Withholding taxes...........0<<+ 0: — _ 5 10 PH | 29 54 56 55 
andiwect taxes. 45.7 en ees ae 614 686 545 716 | 1,378 | 1,505 | 2,081 | 2,596 | 2,784 
Investment Income— 

TTEOReS EMG Ne eee elo Hoy ewceis os HAE 63 74 75 ial 105 120 155 180 . 205 

Profits of government business 

ENGELPriSeS! ch .os stole cae eee 25 29 —37 19 222 243 245 263 290 
Employer and employee contribu- 

tions to social insurance and 

government pension funds........ 17 27 21 35 133 149 256 313 336 
Deficit + or surplus — (on trans- 

actions relating to the national 

ACCOUNTS) Oo ne nce ee —56 —9 | +174 | +41 |+2,566 | +133 | —648 |—1,044] —214 

Totals, Revenue?............. 750 923 889 | 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,864 | 4,821 | 6,148 
1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 2 Plus deficit or minus surplus. 


7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Expenditure, Selected Years, 
1929-52 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 19501. | 19517 ; 1952 
Purchases of goods and services.... 682 526 730 | ~5,022) ar 832) et 22s26i ers ato 4,216 
Transfer Payments— 
Interests.s.ne see ne ee omtact 143 174 172 319 455 449 451 465 
Other ees See Be ee 93 181 229 259 1,106 1,033 1,030 1,370 
Subsidies ®e.. 5 5 Bo Ee eee 5 8 —17 267 236 63 128 97 
Totals, Expenditure.......... 923 889 | 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,864 | 4,821 6,148 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 
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8.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, Selected Years, 
1939-52 


(Millions of dollars) 


ee 
ee oOoeoaeoeqQounanasasae—ea_O0—0—9$@$—@$@$@$$=((5 5 SS oom 00€0 90900 


Item 1939 1944 1946 195017 1951 1952 

FREY SED OES tees o!Sicinie\e of vole a vikte aleroisie. 0 ofa) « flere eye iets 919 1,769 2,085 3,039 3,515 3, 683 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages,...........e++eee: 281 624 846 | 1,094] 1,155 1, 248 
Clothing and personal furnishings.............--++-+- 490 966 | 1,191 | 1,568 | 1,707 1,823 
SYD TES ele SE pets ig ~ Nae DEE OP MOOn an ASO Geaar 629 807 866 1,376 1,554 NAVAN 
PE GUSELIOLCLIOMCLAGLON protec Rie mv-w sreicterere fo\evelein's oie 07s a oer eibis 522 660 935 1,504 1,597 1,767 
SPANSMOLEADLOIN sc hice <<. o.o,see'e itis ee folays » olelel sa Gysi=-s sofa) aie 392 465 771 1,475 1,567 1,687 
Personal and medical care and death expenses....... 257 369 478 730 813 887 
WESC OUAN COURS, coe Oeiek cide oh loniietc edie rcieie tais's| sralereievel stele « 414 527 805 1, 243 1,389 1,513 

POUAIS Mecca te ee tiraedetercareterersterecereterns 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 12,029 | 13,297 | 14,334 
Durable goods....... RAAT RAAER RL mieh rete SRE ei cnet ae. O 292 296 590 |} 1,343 | 1,382 1,532 
Non-durable goods... 2.00 cccesccccccctecsssecceees 2,210 3, 928 5,073 7,241 8,016 8,470 
SictaglOtss, aeas viele DGH OAE GAO EOR ood ABD SS OOM OSneOOIoE 1,402 | 1,963] 2,314] 3,445 | 3,899 4,332 


1 Newfoundland included for 1950 and subsequent years. 


Section 2.—-Canada’s International Investment Position* 


A large balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has always been 
characteristic of Canada’s international investment position. Much of the develop- 
ment of Canada has been financed by investments of capital from other countries, 
particularly in earlier decades. This balance of indebtedness has been reduced 
from the levels obtaining immediately before World War II which, in turn, were 
lower than the earlier peak period around 1930. Net indebtedness to other countries 
at the end of 1952 was $4,700,000,000 compared with about $6,500,000,000 in 1930. 
The balance of Canada’s international indebtedness did not change significantly in 
1952, contrasting with the two previous years when appreciable increases occurred 
through both net inflows of capital and retained earnings. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—The relative importance of British 
and United States capital invested in Canada has changed greatly in recent decades. 
British capital constituted the largest part of the external capital invested in Canada 
before World War I but United States investments underwent a rapid development 
during and after that War. By 1926, the first year for which official estimates 
are available, United States investments in Canada had a value of $3,196,000,000 
compared with British investments of $2,636,000,000. During the 1930’s, reductions 
occurred in the amount of external capital invested in Canada. 


Further growth in United States investments in Canada took place during 
World War II and, by the end of the War, these investments had reached a new 
peak, whereas British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by repatriation 
of securities. As a result of these divergent trends in British and United States 
investments, total non-resident investments in Canada increased only moderately 
during World War II. 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A more extended review appears in DBS report, Canada’s International Investment Position, 
Selected Years 1926 to 1949, and statistics for more recent years in the reports, The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1952, and International Investment Position and The Canadian Balance of International 
* Payments in the Post-War Years (1946-1952). 
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In the post-war years there was a substantial increase in the value of United 
States capital invested in Canada. The largest increases occurred in the years 
following 1948, particularly in 1950, 1951 and 1952 when there were substantial net 
inflows of United States capital for long-term investment. The increase in the 
value of United States investments in Canada in the seven years 1946 to 1952 
amounted to about $3,000,000,000. The growth in direct investments in Canadian 
branches, subsidiaries and controlled companies accounted for $2,200,000,000 
of this increase and increased holdings of government and municipal bonds for 
nearly $400,000,000. The accelerated rate in the later post-war years was accounted 
for by the development of petroleum and other resources. Throughout the 
period, reinvested earnings accounted for nearly one-half the increased investment. 
Portfolio holdings of government and other securities increased each year, except 
for 1947. There were. particularly large increases in 1950 in holdings of Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds through a demand for outstanding domestic issues, and in 
1951 in holdings of provincial and municipal bonds through new issues in the United 
States. Repatriation of government bonds on a substantial scale in the later months 
of 1951 and in 1952 was offset by sales of corporate securities. Direct investments 
in companies in Canada controlled in the United States made up the largest part 
of United States investments. In 1951, such investments were valued at 
$3,922,000,000 in 2,821 establishments. By the end of 1952 the value of this group 
of investments had risen to about $4,540,000,000 out of total investments of United 
States capital in Canada of approximately $8,000,000,000. 


At the end of 1952, British investments of somewhat over $1,800,000,000 were 
only moderately higher in value than at the end of World War II. A considerable 
increase in these investments occurred in 1950 and 1951 in the direct investment 
group, and the totals since 1949 also increased significantly by the inclusion of 
British investments in Newfoundland. The principal change in the post-war 
period in investments of other countries in Canada occurred in 1951, when a sub- 
stantial increase took place, mainly through larger portfolio holdings of Canadian 
stocks. 


Canadian capital has been the principal source of financing for Canadian 
development in the past 20 years or more. Investment, which was subnormal 
during the 1930’s, showed notable expansion in certain fields during World War II 
and rose to peak levels in the post-war years. Even in 1950 and 1951, when net 
capital inflows were very substantial, the proportion of investment financed by 
non-resident capital was minor. In those years the net contribution by non- 
residents and foreign-controlled companies to the savings used for all types of 
investment in Canada was only about one-seventh of the total. 


Thus, the ratio of investments of external capital, in relation to total investments 
of capital in Canada, has been declining for some years. It is difficult to express 
this relationship in terms of any simple ratio, however, because of the variety of 
types of investment that must be compared. Important changes have taken place 
also in the relative positions of different types of investment. Non-resident holdings 
of Canadian bonds constitute a much smaller proportion of the outstanding 
funded debt of Canadian governments and corporations than before World War II. 
The external holdings of Canadian bonds represented only about 15 p.c. of the 
total Canadian funded debt at the end of 1952 compared with about one-third 
of the bonds outstanding in 1939. The most conspicuous feature in this change in 
ownership has been the great increase in Canadian holdings. As a result mainly 
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of wartime financing, Canadian holdings of Canadian bonds rose from about 
$6,500,000,000 in 1939 to $19,700,000,000 in 1952. Non-resident holdings did not 
change much in total between these two years and a decline in British holdings, 
through wartime repatriation, was offset by a rise in United States holdings in the 
past few years. 


9.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, 
as at Dec. 31, 1939, 1945 and 1947-52 


(Thousands of millions of dollars) 


8 EE ee 


Item 1939 | 1945 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


a a ee | ee a a cee 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital Invested 


in Canada)— 
United States investment in Canada......... 4-2] 5-0] 5-2] 5-6] 5-9 6-6 | 7:3 8-0 
United Kingdom investment in Canada...... 5.5 Wider) deGulelson| sl) Lec ees is 1-8 
Other countries’ investment in Canada....... 0:3 | 0-4] 0:3 0-3 0-3 0:4] 0-4] 0-4 


Totals, Non-resident Long-Term Invest- 
AND y THOR TEC Ry eericasAanneGde odo doa artos 6-9 | 7-1] 7-2] 7-5 | 8-0] 8-7 | 9-5 | 10-2 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 


SAT OL CLG ocean See ciate oe ge ete gto 0-2!) 0-2] 0-3] 0-3| 0-3] 0-3) 0-3] 0-3 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents....| 0:3 | 0-3] 0-3} 0-3 | 0-4] 0-6 0-4 | 0:3 
Canadian short-term assets of International 

Monetary Fund and International Bank....| — = 0-3 | 0-3 | 0-3} 0-3] 0:3} 0:3 

Totals, Gross Liabilities'............... 7-4 | 7-6] 8-1] 8-4] 8-9] 9-9} 10-5 | 11-1 
Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested 
Abroad )— 
Direct investments abroad.............+- :..| 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-8 | O-8 | 0-9 1-0} 1-2) 1-3 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities........ 0-7 0-6} 0-6] 0-6} 0-6] 0-6} 0-6} 0-6 
Government of Canada credits.............- — 0-7 1-8 1-9 2:0 | 2-0 1-9 1:9 


Government of Canada subscriptions to Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and International 


EAM e ube AGRO SB Oo SAID 6 bn Den Soe OO CBU == — 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-4 
Totals, Canadian Long-Term Investment 
PAN STO Clete c oar ete ete oisies eoreze die ese isneteretese 1:4] 2:0] 36] 3-6] 3-9] 4:0] 4-1] 4-2 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and 
foreiom exchange,..........00-0cesssceee eee 0-5 | 1-7 | 0-5 1-1-0] -1-2-)21-9 | 4-8 7 1-8 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad....| — (oi —_ 0-1) O-1 | O-1] 0:3 
Totals, Gross Assets!...............005- 1:9| 3-8] 41] 4-7] 5-2] 5-9] 5-9] 6-4 
Canadian Net Indebtedmess!.................... 5-5 | 3-9| 4-0] 3-7 | 3-7] 4:0] 4:6 | 4-7 


perish ss Sle) Se ee ee 


1 Totals are rounded figures and may not represent sums of components; they are exclusive of short-term 
commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies. 


Non-resident ownership of Canadian industry, mines, railways and public 
utilities was estimated in 1951 to be about 30 p.c. of the total capital invested, a 
percentage Jess than the corresponding ratio at the beginning of World War II. 
The ratio of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing companies in 
1950 was estimated at about 39 p.c. The percentages for the different groups 
of the manufacturing industry varied considerably but was greatest in the non-ferrous 
metal industry, being close to 75 p.c., as compared with about 25 p.c. in the textile 
industry; in the chemical industry it was more than 50 p.c. and in the vegetable 
products, animal products, wood and paper products, iron and its products and the 
non-metallic minerals groups the ratio was between 33 p.c. and 50 p.c. Further- 
more, in some subdivisions of these industries, non-resident ownership and control 
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were predominant even though only the minor parts of the groups, when taken as a 
whole, were owned abroad. Other important industrial subdivisions were mainly 
Canadian owned and controlled, such as the primary iron and steel and the cotton 
textile industries. 


Non-resident ownership of railways was large, being 40 p.c. in 1951. The 
mining and smelting field was also developed to an important extent by external 
capital, the ratio of non-resident ownership being 47 p.c. Some major units in this 
field were non-resident-controlled. 


In financial institutions, non-resident ownership was substantial but non- 
resident control was largely limited to branches of foreign insurance companies; 
Canadian banks, trust companies and most Canadian insurance companies were 
mainly Canadian-controlled. 


From 1946 to 1951, capital inflow from the United States for petroleum invest- 
ment amounted to about $532,000,000, or over 33 p.c. of the net capital movement 
from that country to Canada. The book value of United States ownership in the 
industry, which reflects profits and losses and accounting adjustments in addition 
to capital movements, increased from $115,000,000 to $636,000,000, or from 39 p.c. to 
52 p.c. of the aggregate book value of the industry in Canada. United States 
investment in United States-controlled companies in Canada was valued at 
$556,000,000, or 45 p.c. of the industry at the end of 1951. 


10.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at 
Dec. 31, 1933, 1939, 1946 and 1949-51 


Type of Investment 1933 1939 1946 1949 1950 1951 


Government Securities— 


Pederal Ce eae ee a eh eee ee 752 823 750 975 1,141 1,013 

Provincial ¢ yk sets s decks erie lec 572 536 594 534 565 77 

Municipals aah oo fy. cee cloning somes 394 344 267 246 256 319 
Totals, Government Securities...... 1,718 1,703 1,611 1,755 1,962 2,103 


ALWAYS aaa cas nacmara.isods daa crarcisen 2,245 1, 871 1,583 1, 445 1, 456 1,467 
OCHEensty Seen ae eee eek 625 549 Ae y/ 494 543 588 
TotalsysbubuceUtilibtesee eee 2,870 2,420 2,140 1,939 1,999 2,055 
Manutacturing:sc cee a eee: 1, 422 1,445 1,895 2,539 2,763 oslo 
Miningrand smelting. son ison eect n 338 329 386 494 628 787 
Merchandisin open e tat a teeeiiee nis ee 192 189 238 300 331t 388 
Himancialanstibutionss..as.s see ekiaece sok 480 473 557 548 566 572 
Other enterprisesaen Mieneeu nena tee 75 69 69 83 98 120 
Miscellaneous assetS.............cseee0- 270 285 282 302 820 328 
Totals, Investment,............... 75365 6,913 7,178 7,960 8, 6675 9,489 
United: States. 4a. nee te on See 4,492 4,151 Hye Ray 5,905 6,565 7,303 
Unitedeknedomia se udare. dinates e ror 2,683 2,476 1,668 Pee 1,744 1,770 
Other countriess5,. aes-ae ee eee 190 286 353 340 358 416 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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11.— Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Nore.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing 


companies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into 
Canadian dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 

of Ownership Invest- 

Type of Investment  ————]_ ments 
United United Other of Non- 


States! Kingdom! | Countries || Residents 
$’000,000 $’000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 


Government Securities— 


OEE AIR eee in ik oe diel haces ete are mistersie eicste 887 70 56 1,013 
AT OMATN MLL Te cctace hare ld che iai cis os Cre chal Srcteia te so telausole oa 732 38 1 LOS 
Mianicipal ose ate an state aise: aye sists Pek wisn ererte ws 279 38 2 319 
Totals, Government Securities........... 1,898 146 59 2,103 

Public Utilities— 
ING Deh yElses aelga er ORGS AO ERS SSE SORE aa eIaIee 687 704 76 1,467 
OR ELS dae ge Ne) pe ane re ats ae rar a ea ee 503 56 29 588 
‘Totaise weublic) Uclities, .c.. ssanccce tse 1,190 760 105 2,055 
NIARUTACEUTINGH amet Asc cacy eren tes oere gies use le acslaie eres 2,594 484 58 3,136 
NanEN eI ACETIC NEUNS aaa rain ote,aie ois Saree) ofalate cis svelte e foia\e eswicte oor 695 60 32 787 
Merebangising some cats «eee oer ots PSR AC OT GOO OO 270 103 15 388 
Hinancial institutions, oj. «)</ei). <% » wears cee eos ews esienyes - _ 3865 f 142 75 572 
PLM EPACUECLDRIGeS aoe aio acoaele wis ce'Povcusicis we oie's c rcteentin ise 6 106 10 4 120 
WE ScellANeOUSIASSCUG ac racine ciule os wie iete wie wine’ ean eiehe e's 195 65 68 328 
Totals, Investments...................- 7,303 1,770 416 9,489 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly 
in size and composition in recent years. The total value, including holdings of gold 
and foreign currencies, rose from about $1,900,000,000 in 1939 to $6,400,000,000 
at the end of 1952. The principal factor in this increase was the extension by 
the Federal Government of loans and export credits to the United Kingdom and 
other countries. At the end of 1952, Canadian Government credits outstanding 
totalled over $1,850,000,000. Included in this total was about $200,000,000 out- 
standing on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, $1,157,000,000 on the 1946 
loan to the United Kingdom and about $473,000,000 of post-war export credits 
and advances. In addition, at the end of 1952, official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange aggregated about $1,809,000,000; in terms of the U.S. dollar these reserves 
were higher at that date than in any earlier year. Other official Canadian assets 
include Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund which, by the end of 1952, amounted to $70,900,000 
and $322,500,000, respectively. A small part of the subscription to the Bank 
was in the form of convertible exchange and $75,000,000 of the subscription to the 
Fund was in gold. The remainder of both subscriptions was made in the form of 
demand notes of the Federal Government or in Canadian funds. 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above, there were the privately 
owned investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian 
companies and individuals. In 1939, these privately owned assets constituted most 
of the total value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas, since the end of World War IT, 
they amounted to only a minor part of the total, chiefly because of the sharp rise 
in officially owned assets. Total privately owned portfolio investments abroad 
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declined in value since 1939 because of the liquidations of Canadian holdings of 
United States securities. Portfolio holdings of foreign securities owned in Canada 
were reduced from $719,000,000 at the end of 1939 to $609,000,000 at the end of 
1951. This decline was less than the total sales of these securities by private 
investors during the period as there was a considerable increase in the book value 
of holdings of United States stocks. Appreciable gains occurred in Canadian 
direct investments in businesses outside Canada which had a value of $1,160,000,000 
at the end of 1951 compared with $671,000,000 at the end of 1939. During 1952, 
there was a further substantial increase in the value of this group of investments. 


12.— Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1946, 1948, 1950 and 1951 


Norre.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to inter- 
national financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change. Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of 
bonds are shown at par values. Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market 
rates. 


Assets 1939 1946 1948 1950 1951 


$’000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 


Direct investments in businesses outside Canada.. 671 ed Ge 788 990 1,160 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities.............. 719 551 605 598 609 
GOVernmentiCrecdits ance Meee oe eet eee cee 31 1,362 1,878 1,990 1,922 
Official balances abroad and gold.................. 459° 1251 1,006 1,876 1, 848 

Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad......... 1,880" 3,936 4,277 5,454 5,539 


13.—Canadian Assets Abroad, by Location of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1951 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 12. 


Portfolio Govern- Official 


Direct Invest- ment Holdings of || Total 

Location of Investment Invest- ment Credits Exchange Invest- 

ments = |——_|—_—____|_————__|_ ments 

Stocks Bonds Total 

$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
United States! Gre 28. Bee 2h 906 376 — 948 2, 230 
Unitedsikonedom: .-yine. «Ook ae ee 74 34 1,394 48 1,550 
Other Commonwealth countries......... 88 14 — — 102 
Other foreign countries.si4 Wie. cack 0d... 92 185 528 — 805 
Officialigoldpnoldingsweseeeme eee ee — — — 852 852 
Totals ete corsa aon 1,160 609 1,922 1,848 5,539 


The privately owned Canadian investments abroad are chiefly in the United 
States, the total value of investments in that country at the end of 1951 being 
$1,282,000,000. Investments in other foreign countries in 1951, mainly in Latin 
America, were $277,000,000, while investments in the United Kingdom were 
$108,000,000, and in other Commonwealth countries $102,000,000. These figures 
exclude the investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies and_ banks, 
as well as the official assets referred to in Table 13, and certain small amounts of 
miscellaneous investments that were difficult to evaluate. 
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Section 3.—Corporation Profits and Income to 
Shareholders 


Estimates of corporation profits presented in this Section cover all Canadian 
corporations. The figures for the years 1944 to 1951 are based on the reports, 
Taxation Statistics, published annually by the Taxation Division, Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa. Prior to 1944, corporation financial statistics were 
made the subject of a comprehensive study in the Department of National Revenue. 

Profits before taxes of Canadian corporations are shown in Table 14 for selected 

years 1926-52. From a peak of $530,000,000 in 1929, they dropped to $17 000,000 
in 1932 and then, with the exception of a decline in 1938, rose steadily from 1932 
to 1942, the wartime peak. Since 1944, they have risen fairly steadily, with declines 
in 1949 and 1952. In the latter year, corporation profits before taxes were 
$2,640,000,000, down $170,000,000 from the record high in 1951. 
Corporation profits taxes, which were relatively low during the period 1926 
to 1939, ranged from 40 p.c. to 50 p.c. of profits during the war period. After the 
War they dropped to 35 p.c. of profits in 1948, but were again over 50 p.c. in both 
1951 and 1952. It should be noted that the 1951 and 1952 tax figures include the 
elective tax on undistributed income, which began only in 1950. ‘Tax liabilities 
were $1,372,000,000 in 1952. 

Dividends paid by corporations (excluding dividends paid to other Canadian 
Corporations) reached a peak in 1950 of $681,000,000 and declined in both 1951 
and 1952 to $634,000,000 in 1952. Undistributed corporation profits also declined 
from 1950 to 1952 because of the sharp increase in taxes from 1950 to 1951 and the 
drop in profits in 1952. — 


14.—Profits, Taxes and Dividends of Canadian Corporations, Selected Years, 1926-52 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1942 | 1944 | 1946 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


Corporation profits before 
AROSE re piteais alee eo cleo ence 403 | 5380 17 | 689 |1,292 |1,221 |1,455 |1,906 |2,506"/ 2,810] 2,640 


Deduct: income and_ excess 
PLOTS AXES? eRe eto des 34 48 32 115 629 | 598} 654] 731} 9817} 1,429") 1,372 


— | _ | || | | Ss 


Corporation profits after taxes.| 369 | 482 | —15| 574] 663 | 623 | 801 [1,175 1,525"| 1,381"} 1,268 


Deduct: dividends paid and 
_ charitable donations......... 190 | 271} 157} 302] 308] 282] 390] 568] 681) 6607] 634 


ee OO | | J |  ___ 


Pinas INE... Se oe Sant 179 | 211 |—172 | 2721 3551 341! 411 | 607 | 8441 7217] 634 


1 Includes corporate taxable income, depletion charges and charitable donations, and are adjusted for 
corporate losses, renegotiation of war contracts and conversion to a calendar-year basis. 2 Includes 
elective tax on undistributive income of $54,000,000 in 1950, $48,000,000 in 1951 and $10,000,000 in 1952. 

Analysis by Industries.—Detailed data on profits by industries are available 
for the years since 1944. Corporation profits as shown in Table 15 do not agree 
with those in the national accounts since the national accounts figures include 
depletion charges and charitable donations. National account figures are also 
adjusted for renegotiation of war contracts and for conversion to a calendar-year 
basis. It should be noted that only federal taxes are deducted from the profits 
by industry. Provincial taxes were not significant in amount from 1944 to 1946, 
but after 1947 they were levied at the rate of 7 p.c. for Ontario and Quebec and 
5 p.c. for the other provinces. Profits of Newfoundland corporations are included 
for 1950 and 1951 only. 
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Between 1950 and 1951, profits before taxes increased by $417,000,000 or by 
18-5 p.c. Of the 34 sub-groups listed in Table 15 only seven showed decreases 
in profits. The most significant increases took place in the pulp and paper, other 
metal mining, transportation equipment (except automobiles), transportation, 
communication and storage, and wholesale trade groups. None of the declines were 
very significant. 


Because of the 20-p.c. surtax imposed on corporations in 1951, profits after 
taxes rose only 0-9 p.c. compared with 18-5 p.c. before taxes. Seventeen industrial 
groups showed declines in profits from 1950 to 1951 and seven declined before 
taxes. However, no industrial group showed a net loss. 


15.—Corporation Profits, by Industry, Before and After Federal Income Taxes, 
1946 and 1949-51 


Nore.—Figures are for the company fiscal years ended within the calendar years. Source: Tazation 
Statistics published annually by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Net Income After 
Federal Income Taxes 


Net Income Before 


Industry Federal Income Taxes 


1946 1949 1946 1949 1950 1951 

wl) Se eae SS ee oe 

$000,000! $’000,000|$’000,000/$’000,000}/$’ 000,000)$' 000,000 $000,000) $000,000 
Agriculture, 6.0002 b5 sc seecce sane 2-2 2-1 0:8 1-2 - 0-9 0-8 
Wishanes, occ. hein soils okae posse 1:3 1:0 0-8 0-6 0-9 0:4 
IFIGREStI Vie terse ie reise scar sores 3-1 4-0 1-2 2-4 8-4 8-8 
Gol diamini ng tener errant 16-2 11-6 8-2 7°4 8-7 7:2 
Other metal mining..............- 54-0 94-8 28-7 63-6 82-7 90-7 
@Cher mANINe! She eee telat tenets ee 9-4 14-9 4.7 8-8 10-9 11:0 
Animal food products.............- 14:5 15-2 8-2 10-3 15-8 14-6 
Vegetable food products.........-. 46-9 60-7 24-9 40-3 39°8 40-1 
Alcoholic beverages...........+-+- 69-5 59-3 32°2 40-2 42-5 39°6 
TODACCOLa Eo Selec rth anette 11-6 13-2 6-6 8-9 10-1 10:7 
Textile and textile products........ 67-8 81-2 35-7 54-4 53-4 42-4 
Wood and wood products.......... 37°8 47-3 19-1 31-1 57-0 52-7 
Pulp and paper ss Sores igs esas: 138-3 | 188-5 71-4] 126-0] 178-1 208-6 
Chemicals, paints and drugs....... 57-1 63°6 29-9 42-3 57-6 60:1 
Petroleum products, :......:.....-: 41-5 29-6 26-5 20-5 42-5 44-8 
24h 0} oYe) oanis Manoa ws eno Be oracce 12-4 4-6 6°5 2-8 13-4 14:7 
TGeaut len os wee eet eee eran ators 12-8 6-6 6-5 4-3 4.2 0-2 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 21-5 38-0 10-9 25-6 33-8 33-1 
Tron and steel products............ 37°3 58-8 19-7 39-9 44-4 49-5 
Primary iron and steel............. 18-0 50-1 10-0 33°8 39-6 42°8 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

refining and products ........... 27-8 53-0 15-4 35-5 46-5 40-6 
Machinery. © ceerce deat ie 61-1 131-4 30-1 87-4 | 105:9 98-3 
Transportation equipment except 

aUtomobileswaaseee ae ates serie 20-2 18-4 9-0 12-6 7:3 12-4 
IAALOMODILesme er cee era tee 10-2 68-3 5:3 45-9 61-6 |. 48-2 
Miscellaneous manufactured prod- 

NCES ee ee oe eae ae cee 15-1 13-5 7-2 9-0 11-0 11-8 
Constructions nine coe 11-4 41-1 5-2 28-1 34-7 26°8 
Heat, light and power............. 35°7 36-4 20:2 24-6 28-1 25-9 
Transportation, communication and 

SOLA te et Tae ere ener 89-6 68-6 47-8 44.2 74-8 94-8 
Other public utilities.............. 3:0 3-4 1-6 2-3 2-4 6°8 
Wholesale trade: seco soe 119-9 | 150-5 60:6 | 102-9 | 137-8 147-2 
etal bead east ectrr itera roe 148-8 | 163-2 66-6 | 113-8 | 120-8 105-3 
SELVA CES SRR eine he ie teem ne 38-0 41-8 19-7 29-1 28-4 27-4 
Chartered banks and insurance 

COMPANICS amt eee eters 28-8 60-6 13-5 42-9 34-0 32°3 
Other financial institutions........ 51-6 57-2 Siti 39-7 59-7 60°3 
Companies not classified........... 0:3 _— 0-1 — — — 


Total Profits, All Corporations!. .| 1,334-7 
Adjustment to National Income 


PWstimatele.,, meow. eee peor 120°3 153-5 115-1 —7-4 27-37| —129:9 
Total Profits, National Income 
Es timatesseeian. eee ee. 1,455-0 | 1,906-0 | 2,506-0" . 801-9 | 1,175-0 |1,525-0"| 1,381-0 


1 Total profits of all corporations shown here differ from those presented in Table 14 which are used 
for national income purposes—see text at p. 1121. ; 
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Section 4.—Federal Incorporation of Companies 


Statistics of companies incorporated under the Companies Act are given in 
Table 16. 


16.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated under the Dominion 
Companies Act and Amendments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 


Nore.—Statistics for 1900-25 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 1061; for 1926-41 in the 1942 edition, 
p. 934; and for 1942 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 1094. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of 
capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or par value. 


Old Companies with— 


New Gross Net 
‘oar Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 
Capitalization Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 
——— talization talization 
No. | Capitalization] No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ 

HOA SS Pasere lc 205 51,630,000 35 56, 198, 739 29 7,728,486 | 107,828,739 100, 100, 303 
1944....... oar 53,462,000 59 31,351,380 52 18, 204,490 84, 813,380 66, 608, 890 
TIANA Saat Se 412 56,719, 900 51 108, 411,400 20 10,680,250 | 165,131,300 154, 451, 050 
1946....... 649 | 187,588,775 88 | 129,163,798 32 15,407,127 | 316,752,573 301,345, 446 
MOS rents as 910 | 206,547,650 | 121 147,084, 194 60 | 157,365,948 | 353,631, 844 196, 265, 896 
1988S ce 717 | 176,891,600 | 109 | 109,305,261 54 68,941,194 | 286,196,861 217, 255, 667 
1 669 | 163,407,950 | 92] 115,233,095 61 115,029,743 | 278,641,045 163, 611,302 
15020 654) 690 132, 426, 495 71 120, 432, 957 57 34, 042, 682 252, 859, 452 218,816,770 
HOGIs Fee sc 611 | 3829,117,200.| 367 | 298,975,315 55 60,809,421 | 628,092,515 567, 283 , 094 
NOD 2 ar spictas 658 | 304,899,200 | 354] 626,996,463 91 51,107,369 | 931,895,663 880,788, 295 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 148 Supplementary Letters Patent were 
granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of com- 
promises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes, In 
addition to the companies with share capital, 34 corporations without share capital 
were granted Letters Patent under Part II of the Companies Act, 1934 (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 53). 
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CHAPTER XXV.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 


A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features 
of the central banking system that culminated in the establishment of the Bank 
of Canada appears in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. In chronological order 
these were:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


(4) Rediscount Facilities, originated as a war measure by the Finance Act of 
1914 and made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 1923. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on deposit by them of approved securities, thus providing the banks with a means 
of increasing their. legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 13).—The Bank of Canada was 
incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1985. An account 
of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition from a privately owned 
institution to one wholly government owned is given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 800. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 4} p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The Act provided that the remainder of the 
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profits were to be paid, in specified proportions, into the Rest Fund of the Bank 
(so long as it remained less than twice the paid-up capital) and the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Since 1944, when the transfer brought the Rest Fund up to slightly 
more than twice the paid-up capital, the whole of the remaining profits have been 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Government of Canada and pro- 
vincial governments without restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years 
and in limited amounts if of longer maturity; short-term securities of the Govern- 
ment of Canada and provincial governments may be rediscounted. The Bank may 
buy and sell short-term securities of Commonwealth countries, the United States 
or France without restriction if maturing within six months, and such securities 
having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. The Bank may buy 
and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency and, if endorsed 
by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. Advances for six- 
month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Govern- 
ment of Canada or any provincial government against certain classes of collateral, 
and advances of specified-duration may be made to the Government of Canada 
or any provincial government in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such 
government’s revenue. The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest 
from the Government of Canada or provincial governments, or from any chartered 
bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act. The Bank 
may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, 
and may also deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at pp. 1128-1129. 


The Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain a reserve 
of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in 
Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorizing 
the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
the minimum gold reserve requirement was temporarily suspended; this sus- 
pension was continued under the Foreign Exchange Control Act, 1946, and 
subsequently to July 4, 1952, under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 315). The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver 
bullion; balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States 
dollars in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central 
banks in gold-standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; 
treasury bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a 
maturity not exceeding three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity 
not exceeding 90 days, payable at London or New York, or in a gold-standard 
country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America or a gold-standard country. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with, 
and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of Canada without charge and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank does not 
accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks 
in commercial banking fields. 
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Head office of the Bank is at Ottawa and it has an agency in each province, 
in the cities of St. John’s, Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor appointed by the Board of Directors subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council. The twelve directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, for terms of three years. In the transaction 
of the business of the Bank, each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board. Meeting once a 
week, this Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision is 
submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 


The Governor of the Bank, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the 
power to veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive 
Committee, subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian Financial 
System.—An article under this title is given in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 881-885. 
It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control and regulation 
of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is exercised, the 
expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic fluctuations, 
the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank and its duties 
as the Government’s banker. 


Bank of Canada Operations.—The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities 
and assets in recent years has provided for increased Bank of Canada notes in 
active circulation (the chartered-bank note issue has been gradually retired) and 
has enlarged the cash reserves of the chartered banks. , 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1950-52 
Source: Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada. 


Se 


Assets and Liabilities _ Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1950 | Dec. 31, 1951 | Dec. 31, 1952 

$ $ $ $ 

Assets 
Reserves (at market values)— 

CGoldscomands bullionmensseesta see ee oe 106, 584, 356 1 — — 

Silverpullion. tsscoi ese sctosteciee sols ener: 986, 363 — —_ _— 
Sterline andaUi.s-A:. dollars®.-2..2259 se - 394,875 | 111,415,812 | 117,833,770 77,084, 868 
@thercurrencies sees eee ee eee — 265,130 90, 262 109,780 
(otals: IWesenvies nase cenin aeetaee 107,965,594 | 111,680,942 | 117,924,032 77,194, 648 
Subsidiary, Comer cs acetate DAY ey ale 408, 039 374, 485 402, 237 


Investments (at not exceeding market values )- 
Government of Canada and Provincial 


Government short-term securities........ 34,846,294 | 1,229,344,790 | 1,141,766,318 1,459,819,460 

Other Government of Canada and Provincial 
Government secuniticcimm rican seas 115,013,637 712,458,368 | 1,049,343 ,336 767,173; 569 
Oithiersecurities. se ee sete eee _— 247, 888, 525 89,033,502 13,042,535 
Totals investments ses sceela- e 149,859,931 | 2,189,686,683 | 2,280,143,156 | 2,240,035, 555 


1 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and suspended the requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1950-52 


—concluded 
Assets and Liabilities Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1950 | Dec. 31, 1951 | Dec. 31, 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets—concluded 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock... ves 25,000, 000 25, 000, 000 25,000, 000 
Bank ‘premises. 2.00. eee setete ete tienes t — 5,081,069 5, 069, 987 5,081, 886 
PC OLRET ABSCUS Hee ot stem Neictew store Mithawiigs Mavetatte 1,191,897 18, 474, 022 15, 585,338 33, 689, 385 
Totals, Assets...............005- 259,314,757 | 2,350,330,755 | 2,444,096,998 | 2,381, 403,712 
Liabilities 
Capital paid up.. a pals Bel alice en nea 4,991,640 5,000, 000 5,000, 000 5,000, 000 
ESS a UMN es eae Sie Base ose ola chow aaleicsipleweok —_ 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 
NiGtesiinl CIFCIUIATLOM Ne cts.) o's lets aoe wie Stiaremies 97,805,665 | 1,367,421,840 | 1,464,160,786 | 1,561,193,061 
Deposits— 
Goyernment Of Cangda.iac.d.¢.0 stow eos s nore 4,212,200 44,878,082 | 118,901, 465 44, 945 , 805 
@hartered banka oe ons wecs ccna sere 151,927,628 678, 688, 783 618,996, 408 626,629,987 
NOG UVOT Pore saee cave ie eia cic a iat Savage Sale wiae > Tea eietetes 277, 922 207,052,610 66,089, 987 44,610, 987 
Totals s Deposits... « «= sesiicenieee ae 156,417,750 | 830,019,475 | 803,987,861 716, 086, 729 
Liabilities payable in sterling, United States 
and foreign gold currencies..............++- _— 133,560,519 155, 573, 289 82,933,783 
Dividends Geclaredss..cc.c.s,s sinners Wieissis nsie's aersters _— 112, 500 112,500 112,500 
Ophea pilitiesee .Sekis.cesus cites es feck sietsierve wins 99, 702 4,166, 054 5,212,195 6, 027,272 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 2,350,330,755 | 2,444,096,998 | 2,381,403, 712 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 
1944 and its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are 
described in the preamble to the Act as follows:— 

“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 


by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.”’ 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada and the Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital stock of the Bank (completely 
paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. The Industrial Development 
Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its 
total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and under- 
writing agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 

The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
or commercial air services in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 

(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 

(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 


debentures; 


(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 
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The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies, not to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation 
requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 


2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, by Province, Size and Industry, as at Mar. 31, 1953 


Province Authorized |Outstanding Industry Authorized |Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............ _ — Foods and beverages..... 5,514,113 3, 607, 624 
Prince Edward Island..... 90,000 60,467 || Rubber goods........... ,000 , 000 
Novalscotianycccrees cess 699, 250 409,715 || Leather products........ 1,002, 500 382,217 
New Brunswick........... 1,290,721 | 1,026,542 || Textile products (except 
Quebees) tose eee 23,764,359 | 16,112,449 Clothing) wassee teres 3,677, 625 2,633,284 
Ontarioris: oa cece vite eee 12,725, 862 9, 068, 101 || Clothing (textiles and fur)| 1,426,650 886, 000 
Manitobasn ein. coe aes 1,811,050 957,967 || Wood products........... 7,605, 752 5,699, 681 
Saskatchewan............ 3,545,348 | 2,006,478 || Paper products (including : 
Albertarc: canaries nse 1,674, 200 961,521 DUD) ae eee eke oe 4,056, 400 3,845, 158 
British Columbia!........ 8,064,685 | 6,589,580 || Printing, publishing and 
——_—————_ |——_————__|__ allied industries........ 752,500 351,125 
Canadas. 355 cee. 53,665,475 | 37,192,820 || Iron and steel products 
(including machinery 
and equipment)........ 5,371,180 3,474, 322 
Transportation equipment} 2,756,664 1,875,341 
Non-ferrous metal products 450, 500 360, 443 
Size of Loan Authorized| Credits Electrical apparatus and 
Bupplidsenva usc 2,705,106 1,091, 721 
Non - metallic mineral 
PFOCUCESA eon aes 2,647,090 1,857,525 
$ No. Petroleum and coal prod- 
UCtS AA aee be Shee Sat weed 2,965, 000 1,497,744 
$5,000 orjunderas.c eres 56, 200 15 || Chemical products...... .| 7,019,692 5,795, 922 
$5,001 t0;$25/000kc.5 oe nen 3, 744, 338 244 || Miscellaneous manufactur- 
$25,001 to $50,000.......... 4,863,377 123 ing industries.......... 970, 000 520, 764 
$50,001 to $100,000......... 8,042,038 107 |} Refrigeration............ 3,520, 703 2,693,949 
$100,001 to $200,000........ 9,711, 208 65 |} Generating or distributing 
$200,001 or over........... 27,248,314 46 electricity son. saces see 250, 000 80, 000 
——_——_———_|——————_| Com mercial air services. . 924, 000 530, 000 
Motalsintavados eee. 53,665,475 2 600 | a 
Totals..........:....| 58,665,475 | 37,192,820 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Because of partial repayments on account of 


Boe eee the net authorizations were $44,177,884 of which those in excess of $200,000 totalled 


Section 2.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, 
pp. 900-905. The main steps of this development that remained as permanent 
features of the system are outlined in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 809-810. 

When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability 
for Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and 
partly replaced in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations 
of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of 
Canada completed the replacement of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 
denomination that had previously been used as cash reserves. 

The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce 
gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 
Further restrictions introduced by the 1944 revisions of the Bank Act cancelled the 
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right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 
1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation 
in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada in 
return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


The classification of Bank of Canada notes in circulation, by denomination, shown 
in Table 3 for 1950-52 is not strictly comparable with the classification for earlier 
years. Dominion notes have been excluded from the denomination classification and 
the total only is shown. Also, an item has been added showing the outstanding 
chartered bank notes issued originally for circulation in Canada. The statistics of 
total notes in the hands of the general public are comparable with earlier years. 


3.—Bank of Canada Notes, by Denomination, and Other Notes in Circulation, 1950-52 


Nors.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 

UE Rs SAGs Sa Sei ene a Se aaa pre 45,910, 769 48,809, 962 51,641, 466 
Fb baci HPS CHEE SA Rt ORCHARD ER Gee a 34, 243, 030 35,911, 842 © 37,927,230 
CAN 8 TER tae ae A ne Eo gre ee ne 103, 833,274 107, 085, 457 110, 816, 640 
SUM cero ai Give! crete e ek cris cl, othe crete wets s ott 404, 655, 684 422,317,512 441,728,407 
pe etsy etic totes tects tvare’ ators Can aie Mels oisl o oes mater cnsiod aaiece 323,572,326 353, 237, 484 392,511, 009 
Sa aero aera re Toe oitiste ln ior 6.5. aravore ceeiorotns ate e ont 46,614 46,565 46,515 
SOLS acre ior Beran Sth 2m Bin te tae Sook 614 Falied dl ene a 104,392,817 108, 221,783 114, 672,846 
* FLU ce res UR EMI GRU eee OR EVAN Sle ota ea 244, 904, 066 258,018, 267 273,053, 869 
Serine emra era enn ee cre cise aie o's hrerstete crake whe wists ods 170, 875 139, 583 112, 038 
SLAC ecteperer ocercy te tetas ie eH CN cfetaicvere: ie tari atria he Gos eras 13, 735, 750 10, 183, 083 9,528, 692 
AREER Ep seg tte A at Oh cecil pa pe rn re 1,275, 465,205 | 1,343,971,538 1, 432,038, 712 
EROVINCIABMOLES Neihart cares heh oe totrorieisnraok oe 27,568 27, 568 27,568 
AD OUR IT OTE It O GES ei ctararerk sro er ocorsters rorerst erctesereni sia eetaro-sreea bites 4,713,347 4,696,543 4,675,772 
WMenmnes ane moveseer soci ar esate oes te ees , 429 , 380 , 304 
Chartered: banknotes! . ..0..02ste eas 6 Sok els ee es 12,944,361 11, 895,393 11,108, 797 
Grand) Totalses. sek ot acc heehee Soe 1,293, 238,910 | 1,360,679, 422 1, 447,939, 213 


~ In January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada 
as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


4.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1943-52 


- Nore.—Newfoundland has long used Canadian bank notes so that when that Province united with 
Canada in 1949, no adjustment was necessary in the circulation figures, but the effect of including the popu- 
lation of Newfoundland from 1949 was to reduce the per capita note circulation by an estimated $1. Figures 
comparable to those shown below for the years 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 959. 


Annual Averages 
of Daily Figures 


Annual Averages of 
Month-End Figures 


Year Bank of 


Chartered Per 
Canada an Total Amount? Capita! 
Notes! Notes? P 
$ $ $ $ $ 
660, 998, 231 49 ,082,1725 710, 080, 403 688,000, 000 58-33 
821,330, 660 37,056, 187 858, 386, 847 835,000, 000 69-90 
940,911,000 28,636, 174 969, 547,174 951,000, 000 78-78 
981,727, 494 Psy PATA 1,004,900, 211 992,000, 000 80-70 


1,009, 112, 506 19,675,994 | 1,028,788,500 |} 1,013,000, 000 80-71 
1,055, 587,720 17,109,071 | 1,072,696,791 || 1,053,000, 000 82-12 
1,086, 744, 068 14,731,992 | 1,101,476,060 |} 1,087,000, 000 80-84 
1,100,898, 470 6 1,101,322,513 || 1,085,000, 000 79-13 


1,151,201, 531 =S 1,151,481,161 | 1,132,000, 000 80-81 


1, 227, 449, 385 a 1, 227,449,385 ' 1,207,000, 000 83-57 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Gross note circulation only; notes held by other 
chartered banks are not available. Includes, prior to 1950, a relatively small amount issued for circulation 
outside Canada. 3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on 
estimates of population as given at p. 129; see headnote to this table. 5 Gross note circulation, less notes 
held by other chartered banks. 6 In January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes 
issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 
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Coinage.—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (R.8.C. 1952, 
c. 315), gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars 
and five dollars (nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins 
include: silver coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents and 10 cents 
(eight-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and 
bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. Provision is made for the temporary 
alteration of composition in event of a shortage of prescribed metals. A tender 
of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case of gold coins for the 
payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment of an amount 
up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


5.—Circulation of Canadian Coin, as at Dec. 31, 1943-52 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures for 1901-25 are given in the 1927-28 Year 
Book, p. 858, and for 1926-42 in the 1946 edition, p. 956. 


UU i ee ee SS eee 
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Year Silver ‘Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NGA Sree sadist. a 51,009,046 | 4,826,033 | 1,407,424 aa 6,300,627 | 63,548, 130 5-39 
NOAA re cei setae 54,972,812 | 4,825,057 | 1,407,754 571,000 | 6,753,329 | 68,529,952 5-74 
TOAD terete sarovere viele 58,327,590 | 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 | 73,578,722 6-09 
GAG ce 3 ter = = 59,944,549 | 5,113,103 | 1,155,791 | 1,520,849 | 8,024,547 | 75,758,839 6-16 
OA wart seet ne at 61,049,986 | 5,503,117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 | 77,325,071 6-16 
LOA Brey Mtaia tay cserete 63,829,640 | 6,117,555 730,064 | 1,520,210 | 9,088,221 | 81,285,690 6-34 
Oe ee tekecta sai: 67, 874, 750 6, 753, 780 661,333 1,519,743 9,407,325 | 86,216,931 6-41 
195 Qier\. Sern. te oe 73,473,724 | 7,893,188 621,440 | 1,519,419 | 10,012,143 | 93,019, 864 6-78 
POD ee een rpoer. 78,638,143 | 7,815,103 599,655 | 1,701,849 | 10,794,169 | 99,548,919 7-11 
NOB ite cco .cre seca 83,463,939 | 7,814,398 584,882 | 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 |105, 618, 139 7-32 


ee 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes. 2 Per capita figures 
are based on estimates of population as given at p. 129. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a 
branch of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened 
on Jan. 2, 1908. In 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 48) it was constituted a branch of the 
Canadian Department of Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian 
Mint. From 1858 the British North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham. Before 
that date, coins were mainly British, United States and Spanish. In its earlier years 
the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production of gold, 
silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation and of British sovereigns and small 
coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
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Before 1914, only small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during 
World War I the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by es- 
tablishing a refinery in which nearly 20,000,000 oz. t. of South African gold were 
treated on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent development of 
the gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of 
the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced from the rough bullion 
shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and later delivered to 
the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of approximately 
400 oz. t. each, or, in the case of those mines authorized to sell gold in the open 
market, the bullion is shipped to various domestic and foreign processors. The 
fine silver extracted from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 
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6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1943-52 


Nots.—Figures for 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 957. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Tombac! Bronze 
Year Reeived Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t oz. t $ $ $ $ $ 
TAS ciate eet s 3,616,959 3,645,740 7,044, 000 — —_ 1, 238,000 881,300 
Wades tebe 2,862,048 2,829,755 4,006,000 — 571,000 400 454, 600 
Sf Sie Gan ye aces 2,503, 416 2,499, 163 3,416, 300 — 950,300 — 748, 500 
(SY ae eae 2,652,245 2,665, 964 1,710,000 291,500 — — 528, 500 
TEES fs: Ae a 2,868, 469 2,859, 084 1,186,000 391,000 —_ —_ 360,300 
AOASeel Ss ed's 5 3,401,991 | 3,405,073 | 2,829,956 615, 500 — os 708, 300 
NO) vo. csc. afess ayete 3,925,618 8, 865, 296 4,148, 842 637,500 — _— 321,901 
POGUE S tton eae 4,422,968 4,347,961 5,641, 805 640, 510 — — 607, 003 
TS Re eee 4,169, 480 4,167,485 5,213,004 423, 003 182,829 —_ 783,329 
BOS ee ners es 3,937,298 4,031, 063 4,869, 552 597 576,965 — 683, 820 


1 See footnote 1, Table 5. 
Subsection 2.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets 


The Bank of Canada has developed a presentation of statistics concerning 
the volume of money. This presentation shows not only currency and active 
bank deposits (formerly referred to as “‘money supply’’), but also inactive chartered 
bank deposits and Government of Canada securities which, although not used to 
make payments, are forms in which the public holds its liquid funds. The series 
has been carried back to 1938 and provides a good approach to the problem of 
measuring changes in the volume of money under present-day conditions. 


7.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets, as at Dec. 31, 1938-52 


(Millions of dollars) 
Currency and| Chartered | Government 
As at Dec. 31— Active Bank | Bank Notice | of Canada Total 
Deposits Deposits! Securities? 
OS Se eet oe es clea pos Perna Src sles che a eishe ategstoners 113 1,472 3,228 5, 831 
NO SO peer te Spc ORMIORS SEOERITST ements aaa 1,370 1,544 3,279 6,193 
OA) eer ere aes tn ans hdroies Recemausie ed ctomtolelszens ovat 1,563 1,438 3,670 6,671 
AOMAGS Bes AA Wong its 6 Sire ero Ray eae RICE eR 1,901 1, 483 4,162 7,496 
LOA Zee me Ate teenie hin Batt aie. wkaaroe ieee aa ame. 2,349 1, 4386 5,344 9,129 
NG 4S Peery nt eiotaet ees hictalsavsibare ail clare as wie Mee 2,726 1,654 7,184 11,564 
Oe he or Bo HESS OS Eyttela AEC Oar CEE Oe RR Re Boca 3,153 2,060 9,131 14,344 
CAS. eae a Reta ato Bb os abe COs B nat eo ameine 3,514 2,391 11,310 175215 
OH Gears fs eis. Seen ie eetths, See Choe Na lel ba 3,996 2, 856 HEL 18,027 
Oe Sent i A sepctarar st React ae eee CSE RR REESE 3,944 3, 143 10,763 17,850 
Iie = He Sane Bab OSD NEE ER OHSS MOSS Tene ote 4,335 3,408 10,249 17,992 
GAG ee ee SM tec, ern at aero estore slcidine tet haga. 3ch alk 4,422 3,751 9,902 18,075 
iO) tes oc uch Gt OS RIS EPLOe GS Os coe ame Se 4,851 3,861 10,066 18,778 
ICY ies. < GR, ORI ORES cs GENE eC eee 4,843 3, 894 9,388 18,125 
MO in soko) Bate ea ee Seager 5,173 4,129 9, 062 18,365 
1 Estimated aggregate minimum quarterly balances in chartered bank personal savings deposits in 

Canada plus non-personal notice deposits in Canada. 2 Holdings of all investors, other than the 


Bank of Canada, chartered banks and Government of Canada:accounts. Includes direct and guaranteed 
securities (including refundable taxes) at par. Direct debt includes both matured and unmatured issues 
outstanding, exclusive of sinking fund holdings; guaranteed debt is included on the basis of total unmatured 
issues outstanding; Newfoundland debt assumed by the Government of Canada has been included since 
June 1949. Foreign pay securities have been valued at official mid-rates of exchange to Sept. 30, 1950, and 
at market rates thereafter. 

In measuring currency and active bank deposits, it is necessary to decide 
which categories of bank deposits should be classed as active and which, by their 
nature, should be regarded more appropriately as part of the public’s other liquid 
asset holdings. Generally, it has been satisfactory to classify bank deposits as 
active if cheques may be drawn against them. In other countries this criterion 


has seemed to work fairly well because cheques may not be drawn against savings 
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deposits. In Canada, however, cheques are, in practice, drawn freely against 
savings deposits and this poses an awkward problem. To omit all savings deposits 
of chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that, for many people, a savings 
account is an active chequing account which is very similar to a current deposit. 
On the other hand it is known from available information that, of the total amount 
on deposit in savings accounts in Canada, much the larger part is, in practice, 
inactive. Chartered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings accounts, i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the 
quarterly period; from the amount of interest that is actually paid on this basis 
as compared with the nominal rate of interest, it is apparent that the aggregate 
minimum quarterly balances in personal savings accounts are about five-sixths of 
the total of such deposits at the present time. 

It is felt, therefore, that a more realistic account of monetary developments in 
Canada—and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics 
in other countries—is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings deposits and non-personal notice deposits from active money 
statistics. It has seemed preferable to exclude these deposits on the basis that they 
are inactive in practice rather than to include them on the grounds that they are 
potentially active because cheques may be issued against them. 

The published returns of Canadian chartered banks include among assets 
“Cheques on Other Banks” which represents the amount of cheques that have been 
credited to the deposit account of the payee but not yet cleared against the deposit 
account of the drawer. To the extent of such items in ‘float’ there is, therefore, 
duplication in the figures of bank deposits. In Table 8, “Cheques on Other Banks’”’ 
has been deducted from the figure of chartered bank deposits in order to eliminate 
this duplication. 

Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as 
far as volume-of-money statistics are concerned. In most cases, the commonly 
used figure of bank deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it 
appears preferable to exclude Government of Canada deposits from the Canadian 
active money figures. 


8.—_Summary Statistics of Currency and Active Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1938-52 


(Millions of dollars) 

Currency Outside Banks! Active Bank Deposits Total 

—-——_- | |] Currency 
As at Bank of Total and 

Dec. 31— Motes Can Total Chartered Canada Active Active 

Currency | Bank Net?} ‘Other’ Bank Bank 
Deposits? | Deposits Deposits 
NOS RT etter cts 207 31 238 890 3 893 1,131 
LODO Sees cieere 247 34 281 1,071 18 1,089 1,370 
O40 RoES coe es 241 38 379 1,174 10 1,184 1, 563 
TAS 9 aes, Sie Ge 450 42 492 1,403 6 1,409 1,901 
1942 Re Sees 633 49 682 1,648 19 1,667 2,349 
NOAR Sees eewtoies 794 DD 849 1,859 18 1,877 2,726 
1OA4 Seen ee 930 60 990 2,135 28 2,163 Sills: 
1 OAD Satire 992 63 1,055 2,429 30 2,459 3,514 
19AG 2H As as 1,031 65 1,096 2,806 94 2,900 3,996 
LOAT SER ores ae 1,046 66 ted 2 2,764 68 2,832 3,944 
OARS. Sheaves STs 70 1,185 3, 069 81 3, 150 4,335 
1949s Sete eees 1,110 74 1,184 3, 111 127 3,238 4,422 
LODO Ee eer 1,136 78 1,214 3, 430 207 3, 637 4,851 
TGS IRE a eeocote nee. 1,191 84 1275 3,502 66 3,568 4,843 
LOS 2a etek 1,289 88 Seas Seon 45 3,796 5; 173 

1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, 
less coin held by the banks. 2 Demand and notice deposits, deposits of Provincial Governments, 


United ‘Kingdom and foreign banks; less ‘float’ deposits, that is, cheques on banks as shown in month-end 
returns. 3 Excludes Government of Canada, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 


ya 
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Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue 
notes to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient 
to cover both currency and banking in one historical sketch, which is given in the 
1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 
1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 
edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the in- 
solvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. A summary 
of the more important changes resulting from the revision of the Bank Act in 1944 
is given in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 961-962. 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Canadian commercial banks are “‘chartered”’ or licensed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and operate under one federal statute—the Bank Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 12). In 
the period 1881-1901, the number of chartered banks doing business in Canada 
under the Bank Act remained almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 
1901), but during the present century there has been in banking, as in industry, 
an era of amalgamations and the number of banks declined to.25 in 1913 and to 
10 in 1931. At the same time, banking facilities increased and the banking business 
continued its rapid development. 


An Act to incorporate an additional chartered bank, called the Mercantile 
Bank of Canada (2 Eliz. II, c. 67), was given Royal Assent on Mar. 31, 1953. This 
Bank, the main office of which is located at Mantreal, has a capital stock of 
$3,000,000 divided into 300,000 shares of the par value of $10 each. The Bank 
commenced business on Dec. 7, 1958. 


9.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Province, as at Dec. 31, for 
Certain Years 1868-1952 


Norts.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits for 
the banks employing them. 


Province : 
or 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 |.1946 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
Territory 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Newfoundland...| ... AP see Bes sa see Aes tee ates 38 39 40 42 
P.-E. Island..... — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 23 23 23 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 127 137 144 147 148 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 96 98} 100) 101 101 
IEDEC Iams fees 12 ea 196} 1,150} 1,072) 1,183} 1,083] 1,041] 1,067} 1,145) 1,164} 1,184] 1,211 
ONTATIO Rn ce Ohl o ot 100} 349] 549] 1,586] 1,326] 1,409} 1,208} 1,092] 1,117|) 1,219) 1,257} 1,304] 1,315 
Manitoba........ — 52 95} ..349} 22 239 16 148 15 1 165 168 174 
Saskatchewan....|\ __ 30 87 591 427 447 233 PAIR 226 235 238 240 243 
PMISOEES 2 pr siase aiece 424; 269} 304 Li 163 190} 2380) 246) 257 264 
British Columbia 2 46 55) + 242 186} 229 192 180} 216) 268} 2941 304) 318 
Yukon and 
INA W Vick see estates —— fp Bin 3 3 4 5 5 6 8 9 8 9 


Canada....... 123} 747| 1,145] 4,676) 3,770) 4,083] 3,311) 3,084) 3,219) 3,562) 3,679) 3,776) 3,848 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, 
as at Dec. 31, 1952 


Nortr.—This table does not include 691 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Chartered Banks N’f’ld. [ee 1 alle N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Bans ofMontrealte eucceat. eres 9 1 16 14 113 190 
Banke olMNova Scotian. scenane eee 17 8 4] 36 31 140 
BanlvoteTorontorwe sme ce cee enters omeias — — 1 — 25 131 
Provincial Bank of Canada............. — 2 — 10 120 12 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... ae & 6 20 8 10 247 
RoyaleBankol Canadaleernyn racers 9 4 63 22 92 228 
Dominion: Bankes 8a. Acc eee eee _— — 1 2 14 117 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... — — _ —_ 227 12 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... — — 1 _ erg 127 
Barelays Bank (Canada).........-..---. — — — — 2 1 
Totals 2 src tee ee hoc oe ee 38 21 143 92 707 1,205 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W. 
No No No No. No No 
Bank of Montrealawnnancs ome cee: tee ee 26 36 51 67 2 525 
iBank OL NOVA OCOLIA: «comes aes 9 23 28 36 —_ 369 
Banke ote horontOrny. ase eee ae eee 15 25 16 18 —_ 231 
Provincial Bank of Canada.............. — _— — —- — 144 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 38 47 54 TY 3 575 
RovaluBanksots@anadamerrmiese. coe ee 58 75 55 wt GD 2 673 
Dominion Bank........ s heres tho ctaten 14 5 10 8 —- 171 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 4 — _ — — 243 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 9 24 31 18 1 222 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..............-- _ — — 1 _ 4 
Totals nok feces rons 173 235 245 290 8 3,157 


11.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1951 and 1952 


Notre.—This table does not include six sub-agencies operating outside Canada. 


Bank and Location 1951 1952 Bank and Location 1951 1952 


No. No. No No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Unitedekane dome ee en eer 2 2 Wnitedslcne dormer 2 2 
UnitediStatesc aaa -eteecurie ek 3 2 British West Indies............. 12 12 
WnitediStatessene nee ceieecr 1 1 
Cubar erste a tre on eae 18 18 
Bank of Nova Scotia— IPUCTELOpEY COMME EE pee ora 3 3 
United kinodomencna ston. een u 1 Central and South America..... 19 20 
British West Indies........ ee 13 14 ELS ith eRe A eae Pee ier aa 6 6 
Dominican Republic 1 1 Dominican Republic............ 
WnitedsStatest seers st emearee 1 1 Prance ye seer rere eee ee 1 1 
Gai eta Wie ork eT eae Pa ee ul 7 
IPUCETOREICO anaae ae erite eons es 2 3 Dominion Bank— 
Wnitedsicine dom: secre eee 1 1 
UnitedtStates s).cc econ 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
Wnited! Kinedomaeas.e eee eee 1 1 France...... Mo ica PR Cn ee eae 1 1 
IBritish® Westyincdieswasse seme eer 3 3 : a 
WnitedyStatest,2. sieenes hee ee ae 5 5 Totals. 2 iho5 2. ee oc ac eeeere 104 106 


Combined Financial Statistics of Chartered Banks.—In order to afford 
a clear account of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities 
have been classified in Table 12 into two main groups: liabilities to shareholders and 
liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily considered when deter- 
mining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are divided into four 
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ee 


groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. The relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted in the table, also the great increase in 
the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually 
inereasing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. The declining 
proportion of chartered bank notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public 
is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in recent times (see pp. 1128-1129). 


12.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, 1943-52 


Norz.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1867-1880 will be found in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 918-919; for 1881-1915 in the 1941 edition, 
pp. 815-816; for 1916-26 in the 1946 edition, pp. 963-964; for 1927-36 in the 1947 edition, pp. 1025-1026; and for 
1937-42 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 1105. 


Ss 
eee 


ASSETS 
Public 
|} Lis 
Gold Government |} Municipal bilities 
Year Reserves, of Canada Securities in to 
Notes of and and Canada and Total Total Total Total 
Deposits with| Provincial Public Securities Loans Assets! Assets 
the Bank of | Government Securities 
Canada Securities Elsewhere 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
1943 492,561,348] 2,404, 756, 734 232,405,156) 2,713,939,940] 1,334, 080,022 5,148,458,722) 94-19 
1944 538,206,187) 2,991,047,582 283,417,399] 3,353, 259,736) 1,348,938, 364) 5,990, 410, 887 94-98 
1945 604, 842,928) 3,438, 830,751 313,061,291] 3,857,534, 890] 1,505,039, 333] 6,743, 217,134 95-48 
1946 686,368,427] 3,734, 872, 237 381, 996,554| 4, 287,002,710] 1,642,519,066) 7,429,608,029] 95-89 
1947 679,051,569] 3,395,306, 552 436,075,580} 4,108,441, 158] 2,125,582,441) 7,810,913, 975 95°72 
1948 719,499,043) 3,314,539, 556 393, 841,399] 4, 120,137,032] 2,388,597,680) 8,140,145,708] 95-81 
1949 762,901,802) 3,573, 294, 569 387, 844,005} 4,370,052,504| 2,618,421,119) 8,657,764,277| 95-99 
1950 769,951,696) 3,563,018, 724 402, 235,668] 4,363,401, 201] 2,872,411, 227| 9,015, 109,852) 96-06 
1951 799,304,753] 3,134,186, 339 384,481,994) 3,930,581, 704) 3,495, 723,921 9,384,800, 263]} 96-11 
LOS 2a 850, 995,055! 3,271,073, 120 416,556,385! 4,070,324,029| 3,607,883, 4331 9,760, 480,522 96-14 
oe NEI ea fen alg J eee Am legate eal, Saati Dt el Ga agi Eek 78g 2 NN cee Raia nas 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities 
to Liabilities to the Public 
Shareholders 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada in Canada Deposit? Liabilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1943 145,500,000) 136,750,000) 50,230,204) 1,619, 407,736 1, 864,177,700) 4,592,336, 705)- 4,849,222, 532 
1944. 145,500,000] 136,750,000) 37,056,187) 1,863,793, 981 2,272,573,361| 5,422,302,978) 5,689, 443,095 
1945 145,500,000) 136,750,000] 28,636,174) 1,986,075, 142 2,750,358, 254) 6,159,997,976) 6,438, 617, 676 
1946. 145,500,000) 144,666,667] 23,172,717|.2,155,312, 749 3, 327,057,442) 6,771,555, 153) 7,123,979, 417 
1947 145,500,000) 178,000,000] 19,675,994] 2, 138,771,178 3, 681, 231,057| 7,075,355, 884] 7,476, 627,449 
1948 145,500,000} 182,416,667] 17,109,071] 2,258,658, 693 3,972,159,586| 7,402,776,952) 7,798,910, 335 
1949. 145,500,000] 187,000,000} 14,731,992) 2,353,033,907} 4,333, 888,999 7,921, 694, 763) 8,310, 215,001 
1950. 145,500,000} 200,000,000 4240434] 2,562,813,591| 4,547, 880,387) 8,220, 886,332 8,660,173, 804 
1951 146,502,115) 200, 837,564 279,6304] 2,711,524, 845) 4,592,929,318) 8,464,510, 837 9,019,780, 755 
1952. 148,522,618] 211,798, 615 180,3694| 2,931,558, 298) 4,811,471, 906 8, 899, 236, 252) 9,384,111,788 


ee ene ee See 


1 Includes other assets not specified. 2 Includes deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments 
and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada. 3 Includes other liabilities not specified. 4 After 
January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada; these figures cover notes in circulation outside Canada 
which were not taken over by the Bank of Canada. 
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13.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1950-52 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ _$ 
Cash reserves against Canadian deposits (as per 
‘Pablo -26)i irae. - AE PRE OO. OI REG - Ce. 758,914,014 782,564, 265 833, 332, 674 
Bubsidigny: Comes, o 2 ede ee Cale Ae ee 13, 647,917 14,567,622 15,994, 769 
Notes of other Canadian banks.”........... nee 379,044, 4341 471,665, 9671 562,336, 6041 
Deposits at other Canadian banks... . ae 1,132,255 877,118 313,582 
Goldtandicoinva broadeees. cee oes 2,389,765 2,172,866 1,667,612 
Forelontelirrencies omens ee. c= Se ee, 70,328,005 40,333,387 88,764, 903 
Deposits at United Kingdom banks,................. 19,218, 843 22,569, 857 18,301,927 
Depositsiat foreign banks. 3. rissa bw ckG dans. 222, 287, 683 237,614, 233 259,198,723 
Securities— 
Federal and Provincial Government securities....... 8,563,018,724 | 3,184,186,339 | 3,271,073, 120 
Other Canadian and foreign public securities,........ 402, 235, 668 384, 481,994 416, 556, 385 
Other bonds, debentures and stocks................: 398, 146, 809 411,913,371 382, 694,524 
Call and Short Loans— : 
fn Canada, wt. et ey see do mlavie ee ae oteee 110,588, 658 98,103, 643 128, 478,786 
HlbSWhHORO*:. Jen 8s) ea ska ous seen teak Ls 92,927,396 107, 849,379 132,534, 268 
Current Loans— 
Canada— é 
Loans to Provincial Governments................. 24,848,392 84,723,105 18, 862, 541 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school 
districts [service aes eee eee, ae 90,355,111 113,707,104 112, 732, 282 
Other current loans and discounts................. 2,3830,155,352 | 2,867,753,460 | 2,942,485,180 
Elsewhere thatvin Canadal:9is20) ae ar ee 22, 227,092 272,180,790 271, 281,371 
Non-current loans)". 5.00.9 a) pesos, Sie See ane 1,309, 226 1,406, 440 1,509,005 


1 Includes cheques of other banks. 
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13.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1950-52—concluded 
Assets 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 
Other Assets— 

Real estate, other than bank premises.,............. 429, 804 156,372 109, 269 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the banks.......... 598, 750 417,479 390, 850 
PRM arise Ter ci fee are roses es ols 8 oc. 94,026,032 116, 185, 897 125,138,049 

Bank circulation redemption fund................... 68, 506 — _— 

Liabilities of customers under letters of credit as per 

CONIUNES Rx. tea rate ieelePsae che eM ets Pla tlale sale oe wahttes 200, 960, 794 255,207,737 208, 972,300 
PUMEOL CRMDER TOIL Sus tows Tin bl oec Lie ocd eee 21, 250, 622 14,161, 838 17,751,798 
EMEAIR ST ABSOUS « cigs's can dl ees oes cd cuews eed 9,015,109,852 | 9,384,800,263 | 9,760,480, 522 


ne ge 


14.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1950-52 


Notz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities 1950 1951 1952 


LIABILITIES TO THE PuRLIC 


PUD POs ET CIE CIAVIONC See ae, deans ent one enemas 424,0431 279, 6301 180,369! 


LCE Noo MO eat 008 1 GSS RSE i ee SN a 193,005, 487 229,123, 262 141, 069,925 
EOC 0 mae fe ot I a, PSC an ioe 186, 606, 599 170, 266, 769 191,521,145 
Public Deposits— 
LEG Ug os is Sarg Ra: i hg | ng RS SI 2,562, 813,591 2,711,524, 845 2,931, 558, 298 
LE)» PoE ae Ue NR te al a eal Ok nL 4,547, 880, 387 4,592, 929,318 4,811, 471,906 
I ee te 5h, ee Are eed PE eae iy 81, 868, 085 99,007,261 133, 447, 802 
PPM eee eS, EO POM OR, oh cS. 648, 712,183 661, 659, 382 690, 167,176 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Soe es tee eee eee ot 81,925,038 117,943, 058 119,361, 485 
RMienmetDINe ere 39, 206, 389 45,176, 237 43,345, 413 
ONL Me et ah eno Fact Pa ee wk wns 107, 215,570 127,526,578 105, 212,030 
Totals, Deposit Liabilities?. .................0.00. 8, 449,233,329 | 8,755,156, 710 9,167, 155,180 
Canadian currency (estimated)..............c.ceceeees 7, 697,000,000 | 7,861,000,000 8, 238 ,000 ,000 
Foreign currency (estimated)...............eceeeeeece 852,000,000 904,000 , 000 929,000,000 
Totals, Note and Deposit Liabilities.............. 8, 449,657,372 | 8,755,436, 340 9,167,335, 549 
Other Liabilities to the Public— 
Letters of credit outstanding..................00000. 200, 960, 794 255, 207, 737 208, 972,300 
Liabilities not included under foregoing headings. ... 9, 555, 638 9,136,678 7,803,939 
Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC................. 8,660,173, 804 | 9,019, 780,755 9,384, 111, 788 


REMEE Eeen og. SL ee eee, en 145, 500, 000 146,502,115 148, 522,618 
Reean OF ROBOT VE IMHO. 05. S80. . <6 loss eye ook ave ccc 191,750,000 200, 837, 564 211,798, 615 
Grand Totals, Liabilities........................ 8,997, 423,804 | 9,367,120, 434 9,744, 433,021 


1 After January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such notes issued for circulation in Canada as 
then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada; these figures cover notes in circulation 
outside Canada which were not taken over by the Bank of Canada. 2 Deposits in currencies other 
than Canadian are expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 3 Totals do not cor- 
respond with those in Table 12 because of the inclusion here of inter-bank deposits. 


/ 
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15.—Significant Ratio Comparisons of Assets and Liabilities of 
Chartered Banks, 1943-52 


Norse.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. Figures for the years 
1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 966. 


Ne ——————————————————— nn nn 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Y Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 
ear Deposit Deposit 
Daily! Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 
ee ee ee ee 
p.c. p:c. p.c. p.c. 
ER a ike re ork io aera erin teats siete 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
To aed Rr ies os in We eo OP ACMI SICKO OE 11-8 11-2 60-2 24-1 
LOA actos ee ee See eee ee ee Ee 11-4 11-0 61-2 23-9 
UGG ARR MAN ce. ce Be ne era. sca tore ctr ater 11-4 11-2 61-8 23-7 
TEV Oe aS SR oe Ori GR CAC olu COTO Ted ocho 10-8 10-6 56-6 - 29-3 
(ey Ne tn areca Oh SO OGUOOCG Coons 10-9 10-6 54-3 31-5 
1 GAG eee ere cle oie ats tis issersrteeieie oteie arene 10-4 10-3 53-8 32-2 
(i pe ee Comme eon DO Oat Cua toons 10-1 9-9 51-6 34-0 
AQ eee carp creer rnetme ret tatete onater store cekeretemieress 10-2 10-0 44-9 39-9 
TG Oey a eee ree ie eticrens eietesetseet a edevenctitols gree iorees 10-4 10-3 44-4 39-4 
ee eee eee 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


16.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, as 
at Sept. 30, 1951 and 1952 : 


a 


: Deposit 
qispost Deposits in || Accounts Deposits in 
Class and Amount of Deposit (Canadian Canadian (Other than |Currencies other 
Carenee) Currency Canadian | than Canadian 
u y Currency) 
1951 No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
$1,000 or less io aah. Gas ase e ee eee 852, 867 187, 152,357 2,589 749, 463 
$1,000 to $5,000 5 3......05 peer es oe ee te 164,953 363, 407,427 716 1,903, 033 
$5;000 01825, 0006) + Suites ae. co). «4 «aise arte cae 49, 726 501,344,301 484 6,424,776 
$25: Q00ito S 1005 000%, sey. rorereteieaestote tolrileite crete: 10,197 475, 660, 230 208 12,128,359 
Over $100,000 .8o50. 30 ceo. cc co eean cn re 3,344 | 1,275,890, 807 145 64,736, 559 
Adjustment items?............:-ceeseee- ee we —152,347, 068 eee +14, 653, 509 
Totals rai taein se doe vee eee ee 1,081,087 | 2,651,108, 054 4,142 100,590, 699 
Deposits Payable After Notice— = ; 
SO sor eae lesa oso tastiest Atte unison 6,415,911 | 1,021,377, 846 60 15,734 
PECUO tot UW copes coon noon ome Gosboood adr 821,593 1,737,639, 550 ) 22,201 
CUO Dae CVI a An aduebosonobopccomocdat 135,617 1,143, 673, 834 1 22,072 
$25 00040 $100,0005 220). 5.5-:.8..- cocoate. vee 6, 688 289, 032, 606 — — 
Over SiO0 000h aeeeeenceri or... ert ece 1,128 393, 138, 836 1 298, 356 
Adjustment items!.............. eS I A 5a Bei +9, 848,161 =: +32 
TN OLAISS eae onto cacttoteireteeiiheisieeoe 7,380,937 | 4,594,710, 833 vail 358, 395 
1952 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
S1s000or lesen Piece fee otieniwin vance ee 873, 472 197,178, 682 3,543 1,118,995 
Oh OU Fan (OW oe Pe, feiss the rasta k rt chaos sacra 183, 074 405,335, 460 1, 157 2,753,001 
S540 sho. S35, OOO Ses dirk scieths tae ania ake pdt 56, 835 578, 690, 094 769 9,075, 987 
$25,000 or SLOO S00 Oi rrerrcmutctrctsrraserstriatey-veronseron: 11,879 550, 924,973 353 19,471, 251 
Oncor $100 000 facie coesmitintae . atoeetes tee 3,979 | 1,470,506, 292 204 108, 157, 848 
INGiusStmentiitems ea.e eller eres site aes —176, 678, 833 508 +14, 953, 548 
Totals \.ce eon con Seiten ee ee 1,129,239 | 3,025,956, 668 6, 026 155, 530, 630 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 
SL QOUTOr Rese reacties hepa sechoveatciials.setcinieetuinbcee 6,665,742 | 1,091,495,949 90 18,804 
S14Q00GOrsD: 000 eter sea hee else ciel eiee.cmiere 880, 546 1,866, 287, 102 20 45, 845 
WACO ONE MA AUOINE s MSRM BSR bGo one douno cues 145,925 1, 223, 356, 827 3 38, 799 
PATNI take IMO CUUsacogodacuonendosoncauoGEC 6,911 295, 333, 488 3 149, 063 
Over $100,000...........0-eeee eee e ce eeeeees 1,090 414,990,694 2 457, 499 
Mdyjustmentiitenas!s eee. « releterteers re oes 00 +9, 416, 256 ah +54 
AW otals! PIA iaee tcc oisioe' os eee 7,700,214 | 4,900, 880,316 118 710, 064 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 
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17.\ Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, Outstanding at 


Norr.—The classification of chartered bank loans was revised in 1950; the figures in this table are, 
therefore, not comparable with those for 1947-49 in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 1043-1044. 


Class of Loan 1950 1951 1952 
$7000 $7000 $’000 
Government and Other Public Services— 
Prowancial COVED CHESs, cucu ocak ereceraieesen siciekaa Sihrea Ses wis 23, 600 24, 859 6,349 
Municipal governments and school districts.............. 91,505 114, 531 102,399 
Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions. . . 33,148 45,912 43, 284 
Totals, Government and Other Public Services.. 148, 248 185, 302 152, 032 
Financial— 
Investment dealers and brokers to the extent payable on 
CACORE WADMINet INL VACAy Shem ccceietee cians cient 101,177 107,091 135,173 
Trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance com- 
panies and other financial institutions................ 85, 983 91,720 107,519 
abo tals, Minancial ic. ate oi ss Gieie-c es 0 6 oe Rie eieterereleier 187,160 198,811 242,692 
Personal— 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, on the 
security of marketable stocks and bonds............ 243,370 255, 605 274,324 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, 7.€.8....... 218, 201 211,303 227,992 
MC OLAISHURCESONAL Seeder cscre Rass vereteielelars hates cite 461,571 466, 908 502,316 
Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial— 
QUIEN S eT Rac eae Sea eR TOE he TnI Peony bears MPLS s 255, 783 298, 936 334, 202 
Industry— 

» Chemical and rubber products. ..00.. 0600 ce. cc ce ees 29,175 54,257 30,322 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................4. 14,310 41,388 22, 886 
Food, beverages and tobacC0............ee cece eens 122,514 171, 968 168,366 
Horese PLOCUCtSH Meee eee ero toe oem enE 76, 057 115, 685 136, 500 
AETV GULO My meni ciel eae crae nice ao eae OE oh ies ss om ere aes 16,188 19,776 14, 363 
fronvand steel products: cvscs cee oe eens owes eae wrestle 53, 389 97,509 95,641 
Mining and mine products: «s+ esc... vs eee s ves scenes 26,015 33, 081 47,991 
Retroleaniangd Mroducts.ecdor seks cote <cstiee ace ele « 22,914 31,055 32,813 
‘Textiles, leather and ‘clothing. 3... ss... 6: esse. eee 138, 862 PAB STL 157, 963 
Transportation equipment... .:..5.....006.0cc cee ees 30, 102 46, 437 52,810 
Wtherpeoducts.es.. cee ee ae en one ete eee 55, 180 63,118 53,156 

Public utilities, transportation and communication 
COMPASS Pes Rae ee Se eT ee Peete be elenii ee wae ees 53,912 87, 937 67,526 
Construction contractors.. fi<¢% 4s cassis cases) ace' 0058 bonis 122,736 151,774 158, 643 
Grain dealers and exporters.......0sssccccccccccccvccees 93,124 98,558 186,518 
Instalment finance companieS.............eeeeceeeeseees 96, 476 100, 830 149,397 
INVELEHANGISCHS eee nee eee ee See See cis amen : 436,144 542, 869 483,967 
OG CrADUSINESS eect eon ree eee ea Sek Btwn agate 135, 492 1338, 837 139, 047 
Totals, Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial. 1,778,373 2,302,692 grosasi lt 
Grands Dotals SIs kee Lh vee eee ores eee oes 259¢9,002 3,153, 713 3,229,151 


Cheque Payments—The monthly record of amounts of cheques charged to 
accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. The trend indicated by cheques cashed shows the occurrence 
of three major economic cycles since World War I. The first reached its peak in 
1920 with the low point of the succeeding depression in 1922. The high point was 
next achieved in 1929, owing partly to economic conditions involving heavy stock 
speculation. ‘The low point was reached in 1932 and, with the exception of a minor 
set-back in 1938, an upward trend has continued to the present time. 


The amount of cheques cashed in the clearing-house centres of Canada advanced 
year by year from 1938 to a maximum of $125,196,894,021 in 1952; this advance 
paralleled the upward movement in the payment of salaries and wages and the 
greater distribution of consumer goods through wholesale and retail outlets. The 
increase, amounting to 305 p.c. since 1938, was general in the five economic areas, 
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British Columbia showing the highest gain at 474 p.c. The Prairie Provinces 
came second, followed by the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and Quebec. However, of 
the $94,000,000,000 increase, Ontario and Quebec contributed $64,000,000,000, 
or 68 p.c. 


Thirty-one of the 35 clearing-house centres showed an advance in 1952 over 
1951, although the magnitude of the gains varied. With the exception of Ottawa 
and three of the smaller Ontario cities, a new maximum was established in each 
centre. Payments at Toronto, the leading centre, increased 13-4 p.c., those at 
Montreal 8-7 p.c., Winnipeg 10-9 p.c. and Vancouver 11-9 p.c. 


18.—Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1948-52 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Provinces— 
AKA. «ot csvset terete 1,049, 266,016) 1,065, 168,877] 1,186,545, 819) 1,334,025,774) 1,374, 609,920 
Moncton ter ite tres teen eee 353,563,290] 383,934,526} 408,604,811] 481,781,204] 437,891,776 
Saint John. .ekee.s cose 567,250,089} 511,975,434) 521,695,644) 568,605,976) 632,357,394 
StTohn’ sts ce eaters corel a 356,595,091; 531,314,367} 554,032,197) 621,505,645 


Quebec— 
Montreal 57.2.0 Pee oe cows 20, 978, 798, 588/22, 037, 124, 579/26, 099, 176, 124/29,.184, 504, 317/31, 720, 259, 139 
QuebeC Ad Chest cniten eae ts 2,433,327,617| 2,410,872,120) 2,695,919,675) 3,163, 124,781) 3,358,306, 012 
Sherbrookes: te cea ccs 277,706,843} 284,493,033] 311,762,513} 381,090,356) 415,994,071 
Totals, Quebeciy . e224 secs: 23, 689, 833, 048]24, 732, 489, 732/29, 106, 858, 312/32, 728, 719, 454/35, 494, 559, 222 

Ontario— 
IBrantiords..c ee teat 381,128,797] 435,843,033) 422,413,293} 486,994,671] 495,283,901 
@hatham’. oe cee ce oes 276,949,470} 315,369,271) 346,208,709} 407,321,638) 404,889,560 
Cormwall? ae eres e ee a ee 104,523,918) 187,013,346) 196,278,431 
HortsWilliamercecetece ss cone 225,285,630! 225,286,483] 248,218,046] 266,631,817] 282,770,535 
Hamiltomscnstmtemeec one ces 1,952,144, 798] 2,124,308,068] 2,369,329, 690} 2,996,002, 993) 3,085,730, 125 
AKIN GStOMnos ase hee oe eis 232,559,287) 241,453,150) 273,225,082) 279,208,526 316, 909, 862 
IKitcheners a. one e eee 463,306,010} 494,710,382] 536,279,128! 623,023,658} 617,647,692 
WONGON Sta. coe as eee 1,069, 977,738} 1,181,502,918] 1,391,711, 953} 1,528, 832,870) 1,567, 887,355 
Ottawa. oc eoene eee te ere 3,676,301, 837| 4,040, 899,636] 4,140, 136,704] 4,459,566,076| 5, 454,556,571 
iReterboroug lh sememeaces cece 260,089,790} 279,739,034) 308,157,373} 339,002,949) 334,153,813 
Sta@atharinesis. aecs.cess eee 348,356,620! 379,037,195; 444,388,945} 551,345,610) 589,866,082 
Sarnia coer eee. wae aes 299,390, a 310,461,518) 339,483,674) 425,659,981) 398,218,819 
Sud burva cee teeeer oe ewe ae 231,991,3 267,190,931} 290,184,475} 352,304,822} 384,039,124 
AL ORONULOi. recto cae on etter 22,655, 184, 08 24,712,385, 631/30, 276, 045, 017/32, 271, 836, 720/36, 606, 773, 373 
Windsor. 5. acre ere 1,308, 938,613] 1,460, 893,330] 1,655, 860,938] 1,872,210, 810] 1,982,438, 963 
Totals: Ontariowereee sees 33,381, 605, 192136, 469,080, 580/43, 146, 166, 945/47, 046, 956, 487/52, 717, 444, 206 

Prairie Provinces— 
‘Brandonaeenccn eater 133, 695,331 145,757,042) 154,492,112} 176,870,098} 181,575,950 
Calvary cnc ccies: ce ees 2,072, 825,960} 2,507,516, 671] 2,870,683,290} 3,349, 247,240) 4,452,583, 018 
E\dmontone. -eeeti ie een aes 1,568,264, 769] 1,893,296,099] 2,371,405,098] 2,459,202,689] 2,966,420, 466 
ihethbridvew +...) cette tees 219,442,238] 246,492,056] 284,387,678] 309,577,383] 311,448,198 
MedicinesHat= sees ceas ees 100, 545,349 102, 839, 449 105,448,903} 123,547,273 127, 437,085 
MOOSO:3 SW he crektnetle oteioke 231,955,560 248, 492,488 248,525,487 277,985, 850 810, 945,984 
IPrincerAl bert wn aie eee 123, 868, 921 133,321,676] 140,421,297] 154,870,799] 163,053,807 
UCRINa att Set tent en eeoe 1,333,318, 232} 1,565,139,921) 1,640, ape 630} 1,759,586, 765| 2, 147,982,066 
Saskatoon? 5 cin. aussie s nex 442,603,392] 465,492,857} 511,781,987] 590,104,806} 637,830,056 
Winnipeg see cree cee 8,375, 790,546] 9,186,178,131) 8,960, 145, 720110, 373,940, 214/11, 508, 237,900 


— | Ef | 


Totals, Prairie Provinces. ...|14, 602, 310, 298}16, 494, 526, 390/17, 287,706, 202}19,574, 933, 117/22, 807,514,530 


British Columbia— 


New Westminster........... 326,958,401} 319,810,859} 401,102,786] 479,943,321} 491,736,985 
VANCOUVER. Ga. e ose Cress cae: 5, 765,370,362} 6,157,070,811| 6,901,611, 242) 8,212,945, 667] 9,193, 882,535 
Wicoria. {7 ci cheeky ke ceeee 951,290, 865) 1,063,710,543] 1,148,852,711| 1,252,689, 860} 1,425,391, 808 
Totals, British Columbia....| 7,043,619, 628] 7,540,592,213] 8,446,566,739) 9,945,578, 848)11, 111,011,328 

Grand Totals............ 80, 687, 447, 561/87, 554, 362, 843| 100,635,458,839 | 112,184,633,057/125,196,894,021 


1 Included from April 1949. 2 Included from May 1950. 
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Financial Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks.—The principal 
assets and liabilities of the individual chartered banks are given for the five latest 


years in Tables 19 and 20. 


19.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1948-52 


Note.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


Cash Reserve 


Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


gainst Total Total Total 
Chartered Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal............ BaiGlnidneie 1948 190, 986,684] 1,132,548, 224 466, 206,499] 1,959,374, 448 
1949 198, 839,952) 1,198,396,566 506, 870,310]] 2,087, 644,326 

1950 191,016,530} 1,174,589, 623 552,718, 886]| 2,119, 873, 626 

1951 200,107,510) 1,107, 947, 826 656,577,531]| 2,211,281, 293 

1952 215,777,959} 1,100,814,002} 667,093, 782I| 2,240,588, 354 

Bank of Nova Scotia................ 1948 52,883,260} 299,319,646] 270,639,558] 727,956,674 
1949 61,980, 211 312,681,002 307, 239, 629 783, 613, 909 

1950 65, 845, 694 268, 697,300 348, 433, 490 800, 761, 697 

1951 67,622, 645 256, 251,196 409,774, 033 865,013,063 

1952 72,085,522 265,323,337 432,765, 453 904, 879, 308 

Ban kvOnyLOrontor so. sciotoe een nies oe 1948 40,898,287; 210,585,319] 122,612,071 408, 449,544 
‘ 1949 42,979,749 231,027,870 138, 250, 480 446,511,338 

1950 43,127,671 227,601,591 152,578, 963 463,048, 709 

1951 49,515, 953 189, 427, 769 192,550, 796 483 , 232,621 

1952 47,723,871] 203,608,439]  197,857,089]| 505,344,564 

Provincial Bank of Canada.......... 1948 14, 152,354 84, 683,391 45,393,572] 157,230,233 
1949 14,312,526 79,270,394 52,297,136 158, 187,412 

1950 14, 692, 842 82,090, 665 56, 273,110 167, 241, 272 

1951 16,321, 625 79,722,292 63, 224, 812 174, 666, 980 

1952 17,084, 410 87,184, 699 66,039,332) 187,346,432 

Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1948 130,729,073} 781,747,684] 422,682,280!) 1,484,744, 829 
1949 125,794, 695 821,003, 490 486, 636,542] 1,589, 480, 484 

1950 134, 567,081 812, 244, 338 542,079, 465]) 1,669,015, 086 

1951 136,739,020 698,032,511 674,461,500) 1,717, 687,434 

1952 151,473,937 708, 404, 301 696, 852, 142) 1,766,535, 649 

Royal Bank of Canada............ .-| 1948 156,088,452} 1,054,214,867| 597,229,707] 2,139,275,066 
1949 175, 243,729] 1,112,548, 662 634, 830,429] 2,237,314, 965 

1950 181, 864,282) 1,182,485, 204 685,317,779] 2,385,999, 922 

1951 188,444, 863] 1,077,074,515 833, 241,545] 2,459, 891, 410 

1952 190, 988, 267| 1,112,957,173} 888,679,717]| 2,588,138, 130 

Dominion Banke oo oi ais fs cece dares ots « 1948 39,924,645) 162,721,210) 136,833,775] 381,433,720 
1949 42,144,497 163, 387, 422 158, 749, 545) 406, 787,719 

1950 39,913,392 170,970, 431 175, 266, 211 437,759,966 

1951 40,515,499 123,093, 854 224,941,378 454, 980, 847 

1952 44,505, 290 145, 656, 549 224,745, 862 489 , 879,099 

Banque Canadienne Nationale,...... 1948 38,612,101] 185,748,804) 145,104,464) 397,555,711 
; 1949 39, 823,480 207 , 237, 242 143, 411,373 417,057,585 

1950 88,955, 630 202,421,326 155, 556, 240 423,504,345 

1951 87,737, 765 183, 807, 508 194, 948, 635 447, 669, 846 

1952 41,354,385 214,707,113 185, 2438, 619 475,006, 948 

Imperial Bank of Canada............ 1948 38, 164, 439 189,916, 690 177,358,980] 451,886, 227 
1949 43, 684,979 227,963, 454 183, 698, 606 498,578,396 

1950 40,328,068 223, 294, 804 198, 016, 258 513,528, 659 

1951 41,925,811 199,729,358 237 , 027, 874 535,031, 692 

1952 48,833,403) 217,973,446] 239,577,993] 568,935,009 


1 Total Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered bank together with its deposits with 
the Bank of Canada, but excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 
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19.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1948-52—concluded 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Chartered Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
F $ $ $ $ 

Barclays Bank (Canada)..........-. 1948 2,966,372 18,651,197 4,536,774 32, 239, 256 
1949 3, 621,232 16,536,402 6,487,069 32,588, 143 
1950 3,602,728 19,005,919 6,170, 825 34,376,570 
1951 3, 633,500 15,494, 875 8,975,817 35,345,077 
1952 3,555, 623 13,694,970 9,028, 444 33, 827,029 
Totals ec eee ee eee 1948 705,355, 667| 4,120,137,032) 2,388,597, 680), 8,140,145, 708 
1949 748, 425,050| 4,370,052,504| 2,618, 421,119] 8,657,764, 277 
1950 753,913,918] 4,363,401, 201 2,872,411, 227) 9,015,109, 852 
1951 782,564, 224| 3,930,581, 704 3,495, 723,921] 9,384,800, 263 
1952 833,332, 667| 4,070,324, 029| 3,607,883, 433) 9,760, 480,522 


Se ee ee SS 


1 Total Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered bank together with its deposits with 
the Bank of Canada, but excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 


20.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1948-52 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. ‘ 


SS 


Deposit Liabilities 


Govern- 
ment 


Public 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


BS | ee SS oe ee 


Notes in 
Chartered Bank | Year Cireulation 
$ 
Bank of Montreal...| 1948 4,392, 455 
949 3,762,901 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia} 1948 1,535,056 
1949 1, 267, 888 
1950 53, 686 
1951 47, 669 
1952 43,153 
Bank of Toronto....}| 1948 631,158 
1949 552,345 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
Provincial Bank of 
ADAGDse » cases 1948 316, 766 
1949 269,588 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce........ 1948 3,570, 826 
1949 3,067,362 
1950 31, 268 
1951 25, 909 
1952 20, 430 
Royal Bank of 
@angadaiaas ote ex 1948 4,500,346 
1949 3, 948, 699 
1950 339, 089 
1951 206, 052 
1952 116,786 


For footnote, see end of table. 


112, 637, 481]1,691,430,471 
143, 557, 605}1,775,070,481 
113, 188, 046] 1,823,451,538 
129, 684, 548/1,860,667,574 
107, 611, 441}1,926,754,279 


20, 634, 134 
25,405,279 
18,355, 416 
20,907,810 
17,603, 545 


13, 908, 247 
24, 848, 030 
16, 436, 186 
17, 682,531 
11,886,591 


2,662,392 
3,406, 916 
3,491, 839 
5,347, 649 
3,291,919 


624, 644, 899 
681,721,012 
699, 625,336 
749, 998,378 
795, 682,063 


362,944, 852 
388,741, 854 
409, 860, 096 
422,591,985 
451,750,319 


143, 949, 047 
144, 253, 494 
154,160, 746 
159,347,422 
172,965, 142 


65, 890, 265|1,280,048,414 
91,752, 261/1,355,465,678 
76, 413, 172|1,435,888, 140 
82, 882, 336|1,459,848,644 
57,997, 732/1,551,364,034 


69, 948, 684|1,862,485,458 
104,372, 640)1,936,689,313 
81,870, 705|2,093,354,592 
76,713, 987|2, 143,313,746 
72,503, 287|2,292,228,477 


40,517,831 
47,430, 907 
59,927,419 
81,557, 845 
65, 041, 858 


13,016, 868 
13,417, 246 
19,454,097 
23,984, 242 
22,355, 716 


5,317,967 
8, 152,963 
11,137, 427 
15,031,086 
15, 837, 822 


1,656,324 
2,256, 683 
2,623, 962 
2,960,043 
4,091, 695 


19,949,550 
24,151,597 
34, 135,503 
42,592,363 
44,875,576 


51,905, 653 
56,516, 637 
63,769, 448 
75,401, 653 
69, 405, 292 


Total 


Liabilities 


$ 


80, 000, 000)}1, 957, 829, 960 
81,000, 000/2, 085, 150, 943 
84,000, 000)|2, 118, 132,091 
84, 750, 000||2, 208, 273, 742 
87,500, 000||2, 239, 262,077 


36, 000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000,000 
39,006, 346 
44,913,105 


20,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20,000, 000 
20,000,000 
20,000, 000 


6,000, 000 
6,000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
6,074,795 


725, 864,470 
781,151,368 
797 , 830, 286 
861,700, 956 
901, 237,786 


407 , 627, 107 
445,343,956 
461,577,056 
481,528,415 
503 , 476, 293 


156, 874, 730 
157,776,795 
166,729, 836 
174, 104, 128 
186,753,322 


60, 000, 000)|1, 482,052,049 


60, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
61, 250, 000 


75, 666, 667 
79,000, 000 
80,000, 000 
85, 333,333 
87,500,000 


1,586, 237,445 
1,665,056, 260 
1, 712,711,379 
1,761, 814,574 


2,136, 124,395 
2,235,394, 252 
2,382, 629, 654 
2,458, 953, 685 
2,587, 152,962 
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20.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1948-52—concluded 


Deposit Liabilities 


Govern- 
ment 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


a) |e eS eee 


Notes in 
Chartered Bank | Year Hiscitation 
$ 
Dominion Bank,.... 1948 628, 455 
1949 517,692 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale: :........ 1948 637,615 
1949 563, 659 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 | ~ 3 
Imperial Bank of 
Cansdag. aoe t 1948 819,559 
1949 726,098 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
Barclays Bank 
(Canada). & cen. 1948 76, 835 
1949 55,760 
1950 1 
1951 1 
1952 1 
Rotaisyee oe oe 1948 17,109,071 
1949 14, 731,992 
1950 424,043 
1951 279,630 
1952 180,369 


16,998, 800 
24, 164, 802 
16,974,562 
15,060, 164 
11,981, 890 


10,928, 193 
14, 106,098 
9, 639, 856 
15,959,778 
10,349, 047 


38, 640,599 
56, 621,027 
41, 202, 187 
33,376, 885 
38,557, 293 


2,760, 272 
2,092, 673 
2,040,117 
1,774,343 

808,325 


355, 009, 067 


490,327,331 
379, 612,086 
399,390,031 
332,591,070 


327, 649,965 
345, 866, 988 
380, 924, 138 
388, 829,356 
426, 908, 833 


364,371,461 
382,769,935 
394,021, 804 
409, 827, 537 
442,147,527 


371,565, 561 
400, 899,914 
428,550,979 
448,779,517 
485, 294, 673 


18, 677,757 
19, 888, 763 
21,436, 877 
21,916, 647 
21,549, 835 


7,047,767,885 
7,431,367,432 
7,841,274,246 
8,065,120,806 
8,566,645,182 


8,008, 815 
8,450, 743 
10, 982,024 
16,577,613 
18,306,790 


5,102,830 
4,146,958 
4,093, 873 
5,130,031 
5, 822,107 


11,440,063 
12,759,535 
15, 635, 653 
20,993, 681 
16, 205, 049 


6,912,715 
6,549, 143 
6,587,591 
6,417,316 
5,977,023 


163,828, 616 


183,832, 412 
228,346, 997 
290,645,873 
267, 918, 928 


17,000,000 
17,000,000 
17, 250, 000 
18,000,000 
18,000, 000 


14,000, 000 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000, 000 
14, 083,333 


17,000,000 
17,000,000 
17,000,000 
17, 250,000 
18, 000, 000 


2,250,000 
2,500, 000 
3,000,000 
3,000, 000 
3,000,000 


Total 
Liabilities 


$ 


380, 695, 783 
405,657,911 
436,615,341 
454, 387,198 
488,959,013 


397,093,101 
416,560,358 
422,940,949 
447,001,315 
474,311,732 


450,546,032 
496, 993, 803 
511, 693, 047 
533, 285,747 
567, 824,514 


32,119,375 
32,448,170 
34,219, 284 
35, 173, 869 
33, 640,748 


327, 916, 667|/8, 126, 827, 002 


332,500, 000|8, 642, 715, 001 
337,250, 000|8, 997, 423, 804 
347,339, 679|9, 367, 120, 434 
360,321, 233||9, 744, 433,021 


1 After January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained outstanding 


was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


Net Profits of Individual Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks are, for the 
most part, nation-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with considerable accuracy the fluctuations of 


general business. 


21.—_Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their Business 
Years Ended 1950-52 


1950 
Chartered Bank Net Digidend 
Profits Rate 
$ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 5,942, 898 10 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 2,297,542 141 
iBank ofeboronto.. 2). 400 oe: 1, 207, 816 141 
Provincial Bank of Canada. 336, 494 62 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 4,015,259 10 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 6,559,725 10 
Dominion Bank. . oo. s0d sos: 1,245,679 10 
Banque Canadienne 

INationMewc* 83.0.2 seek 665, 639 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,158,311 12 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 4 he 

Totals, Net Profits...... 235 429,363 


1951 
Net Dividend 
Profits Rate 
$ p.c 
5,355,374 101 
2,428, 256 16 
1,116, 234 141 
306, 025 62 
4,023,145 108 
6,306, 115 10 
1,169,064 10 
802, 612 8 
1,236, 400 12 
4 eee 
225 743,225 


1952 
Net Dividend 
Profits Rate 
$ p.c 
5, 668, 778 10 
2,538, 166 16 
1,163, 220 141 
332, 845 62 
4,510, 641 101 
7,129,085 10 
1,558,556 10 
847,052 8 
1,318, 996 12 
10,333 aes 
25,077,672 


See ee oe) TOO Se ea a OE Le ee ae Sees SE TERY Ree LPR EL Ae PER path Ce SR 
4 Not reported. 


1 Plus extra of 2 p.c. 


2 Plus extra of 1 p.c. 


3 Plus extra of 4 of 1 p.c. 
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Subsection 2.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the 
savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: 
(1) the Post Office Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the 
Government of Canada; (2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions 
in Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct 
creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings banks in the Province of 
Quebec, the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie 
de Québec, established under federal legislation and reporting monthly to the 
Department of Finance. Other agencies for the promotion of thrift, through 
encouraging regular savings, are the co-operative credit unions. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to ‘enlarge the facilities 
now available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available 
for that purpose, and to give the direct security of the nation to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Government of Canada’s Savings Bank under the Department 
of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years 
and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 


22.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1948-53 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Totals back to 1868 are given in the 1926, 1946 and 1951 editions, at pp. 833-834, 978, and 1051, respectively. 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ~ 1953 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Deposits— 

“POtAlS peme sa SEIS OR 36,226,060 | 37,741,389 | 38,754,634 | 37,661,921 | 38,031,232 39,322,230 

Made during year......... 11,983,690 | 12,843,954 | 12,144,889 | 10,368,266 | 11,011,092 11,521,748 
Interest on deposits......... 690, 584 710,012 729,007 733, 899 722, 804 741, 954 
Totals, cash and interest.... 12,674,274 13,553,966 | 12,873,896 | 11,102,165 | 11,733,896 | 12,263, 697 
Withdrawals..s.see<ccr eee 12,212,726 | 12,038,638 | 11,860,651 | 12,194,872 | 11,364,584 10,972,700 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Newfoundland, Ontario 
and Alberta. 


Newfoundland.—The following is a summary financial statement of the New- 
foundland Savings Bank for the years ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952:— 


1951 1952 
Interest:oninvestmentsietes. a; sceisie eccicloc tore eleleisisteleieictecera stores 739,489 765, 752 
Less interest Of Cepositsc..sns sciccsieiniels oss leleteielslele sie sicleteielelevaiets 637, 520 657,917 
Lese Expenses 0). cnn ch RO Nore ewe cite acne 40,236 42,692 
Profition'sale of investments... 4 etme ce oer coe mlesie clseiete ctiiee 2,865 2,093 
Less Transfer to Teser ves. « oo 1 12 eel toe vce ewe ole») isle isiae'elelereioreie cialare —_ 30,000 
Nar ENCOMeE RR See Pete e pecinn ores cette niae Vans 64,598 37, 236 


The number of accounts increased from 28,799 at Mar. 31, 1951, to 31,601 
at Mar. 31, 1952, and deposits from $24,561,048 to $24,875,733 in the same com- 
parison. The interest rate on deposits of private individuals, trust funds and 
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estates is 3 p.c. per annum on accounts up to $5,000, decreasing to 14 p.c. per 
annum on accounts of over $10,000; on deposits of corporations the rate is 1 p.c. 
per annum. A general reserve of $1,137,911 is held. 


Oniario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was 
authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and the first branches 
were opened in March 1922. Interest at the rate of 1 and 13 p.c. per annum, com- 
pounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts, and deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1953, were $62,689,000, and the number of depositors 
was approximately 100,000. Twenty-one branches are in operation throughout 
the Province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 45 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throughout Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1953, was $18,977,705 
made up of $14,495,141 payable on demand and bearing interest at } of 1 p.c. 
to 13 p.c. and $4,482,564 payable one year after deposit and bearing interest at 
1 p.c. to 2 p.c. 

The Provincial Treasury has issued demand certificates bearing interest at 
13 p.c. or term certificates for one, two, three, four or five years, in denominations 
of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2! p.c. for three 
or four years and 23 p.c. for five years. The total amount in savings certificates 
at Mar. 31, 1953, was $307,614 made up of $129,764 in demand certificates and 
$177,850 in term certificates. Deposits from the public for the purchase of such 
certificates were discontinued as from April 1951. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had at Mar. 31, 1953, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $7,000,000, savings deposits of $186,887,958, and total 
liabilities of $194,238,816. Total assets amounted to $194,374,976, including over 
$160,000,000 of federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque d’E:conomie 
de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) 
under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the 
Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had at 
Mar. 31, 1953, savings deposits of $27,234,043 and a paid-up capital and reserve of 
$3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to $30,448,868 and total assets to $30,886,522. 


Table 23 shows the savings deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended Mar. 31, 1939-53. 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque 
d’ Economie de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-53 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1926 are given in the 1926 Year Book, pp. 833-834, and for 1927-38 in the 1946 
edition, p. 980. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 
LUE UI Siete 5 ee SU OOS OF MOA oe ce ae. os cts 1033206500000 Ona eerie Saree 184, 250,615 
LOL re tee tase MORSOO G00. Los Die ee ee nee 122 O14 NOOT | 19508 ..cse oe ee cc ae © 192,567,275 
ee Tate eat Tir tire.| GOTO l Wd OUI O4 On etn ieee See 140 r OSe Rb 2a MGOSL cee eee we 193, 982, 871 
18. a I Re A (4 B80 ALD AI MMG4 7 ee oe ey LOS ILS (Oso 902 &. wiser cia cnt 200, 342,385 
MOUS ears ac. 84.0238, 2 | W948 oe eee: PAORLOS EASON RIOD Ste tc ee cock 214,122,001 
See San en ee Se eet a PS I ae a wae ee CS OSS gies 1ST AS AES UE 


Credit Unions.*—Credit unions are co-operative savings and loan associations 
through which members with a common bond of association pool their savings in 
order to make loans among themselves for “provident and productive’ purposes. 


me * Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
ttawa. 
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At the end of 1952, there were 3,335 credit unions in Canada distributed among the 
ten provinces. Membership numbered 1,250,000 and total assets amounted to 
approximately $425,000,000. Loans amounting to $154,000,000 were made during 
the year. The figures reported for 1952 were the highest on record and the increases 
in that year over 1951 were higher than in any other year. 


Since Quebec was the first province to establish credit unions, the year 1900 
marking the beginning, that Province has, of course, the greatest credit union 
development. Nearly one-third of all credit unions in Canada are in that Province. 
Also, because of the large rural population of Quebec, credit unions there are largely 
agricultural, Ontario follows Quebec in credit-union development and in that 
Province, as well as in British Columbia and Alberta, the establishment of unions 
among industrial workers is increasing rapidly. ‘These three Provinces reported 
563 industrial credit unions in 1952, which is 75 p.c. of all groups classified as 
industrial. 

In 1952, the average savings per member in credit unions in Canada amounted 
to $316.53, compared with $235.44 in 1945. Quebec members had average savings 
of $395.06, the highest reported, compared with $71.03 per member in Newfound- 
land, the lowest reported. 


24.—Growth of Credit Unions in Canada, Certain Years, 1920-52 


——————— ES aaa 


Provinces ‘ é' 
Year Oy ee Woe Members Assets 

Exist 

No. No. NOs» \y $ 
TODO ea erase eat rere reset artocet ol tras so evatlene Pototienehobershexetere 11 113 Bil Gy: 6,306,965 
NODS ae, Preiss clone bese ds pt Ao Petree re Pe ox Oe 11 122 33,279 8,261,515 
RLY SX) Rae ane aticey | NIA It Bea Stet i Petts Lon teh AUER. Gh 3 22 179 45,767 11,178,810 
TOSS Be AL AUR: Ab ecpe neeaiate te Actes ovens trenton 33 277 52,045 10,173,997 
1940) 3 tee ee oa ONE ee Se ee ene tua tie ine: 9 1,167 QOS 4 25,069,685 
Dee concen OL Ue eRe Oe SMEIOes DSTO CO OT AC OCOD eo 9 2,219 590,794 145, 890, 889 
TGA Re ee EN Se he Le, na eee aera 9 2,422 688, 739 187,507,303 
VATE. Ree ee ae es itcatrcia te cctavelet onole Gtexcncterabets pers 9 2046 779,199 221,116,168 
TQS Pe Seeley ec eters cod caredcusne oPaterses of etekore oastenelelenenes sausier 0) 2,608 850, 608 253,584, 282 
[LOAD Fe ee 5 Siac Mn eee en hor nee rele 10 2,819 940, 427 282, 242,278 
TOS Ores sex Bs eis Reais tee Set ect stare orators oie 10 2,965 1,036,175 311,582,143 
A KS) 55 Nese oe Ree eh yevorn ats PISNE Cenccastronseae celsvetel ol eterststels 10 By AL fetoieol 358, 646, 767 
1952. Geer eee re ree rr Pate meee 10 Shooe 1,249,665 424,564,711 

1 Quebec. 2 Quebec and Ontario. 3 Quebec, Ontario and Nova Scotia. 


25.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1952 


Credit | Credit Loans to Total 


Province Ce nee Members| Assets Shares Deposits eee eee 
tered | porting Year Inception 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
INES ESS 5.0) = 76 60 4,070 323,165 283, 443 6,581 173,228] 2,583,926 
Baal govrotneraercere 54 54 9,595 988, 962 790,531 110, 132 629,987) 4,119,509 
INS Oatmeal ates 218 196 47,823] 6,290,026} 5,676,950 135,368] 3,760,923] 29,960, 157 
mee Een Sort 3 163 161 49,144| 6,559,757| 5,828,798 152,474] 3,623,686) 26,067,170 
ue.— 
Desjardins.... Liisi 108 693, 258/290, 505,580) 19,336, 976/254,124,550| 62,553, 611/543, 003, 967 
Que. League... 59 59 20,742} 4,010,428] 1,314,614] 2,391,663) 3,224,508 10,123,196 
Montreal Fed.. 10 10 21,719) 14,313,893 851,838] 12,635,276] 2,068,568] 24,964, 127 
Onteorr ree te 749 696 197,284] 43,479,877| 26,965,541) 12,243,063) 35,849,163 152,849,163 
Man sti tierwe: 164 159 41,277| 8,383,197} 5,040,470} 2,647,186} 6,677,896 31,166, 203 
Sasicon sears: 263 259 59,784] 21,404,543) 13,910,671] 5,261,068) 14,600, 835 60, 626,518 
Alta e 204 192 30,472) 6,246,225) 5,142,626 572,601] 4,686, 203|) 26,398, 63% 
BC eee oes 24, 207 74,497| 22,059,058] 16,763,483} 3,374,267| 16,422,168) 65,072,790 
Totals, 1952..... 3,335| 3,161| 1,249, 665/424, 564, 711/101, 905, 941) 293, 654, 229) 154,270, 776 976,935,358 
Totals, 1951..... 3,121| 2,952| 1,137, 9311358, 646,757! 81,252, 4141252, 811, 0291125, 088, 949 900, 228,873 


1 Estimated. 
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Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 


Bank of Canada Reserves.—The composition of Canadian gold reserves 
held by the Government is presented in the 1936 Year Book, p. 895, for the years 
1905 to 1934. After March 1935 the gold reserves were held by the Bank of Canada, 
by authority of the Exchange Fund Act (1935, c. 60), effective in July 19385. Under 
the Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold reserves of the Bank of Canada 
were transferred to the Exchange Fund Account and the requirement that the 
Bank should maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total 
note and deposit liabilities in Canada was suspended. 


Chartered Bank Cash Reserves.—Until March 1935, legal tender cash 
reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes, partly of gold coin 
and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash held by the banks 
and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In so far as these reserves were in 
actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by gold, they were subject, so long 
as Canada was on the gold standard, to the expanding or contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments. 

When the Bank of Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over 
their reserves of gold in Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for 
deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada and it was provided that, henceforth, 
the chartered banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 
5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities in Canada. 


26.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks, 1943-52 


Nore.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves include notes and 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. Figures for the years 1926-42 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 960. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 
j Average Average Average Average 
Year of O Year of of 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
[OAS Sessa Bideeate cs stescity ote, 423,000,000 AI3000) OOO 948% J Blasters toes erctats 711,000, 000 705,000,000 
EY eR aes RARE nS 538,000,000 O27 000 O00 MOS9 eer tiene 746, 000, 000 748,000,000 
TOAD PSN ere RN By 6 oe 603, 000, 000 5933000) 000s B9S0 sad) .akr cic cts werre 3 755, 000,000 754, 000,000 
LOAG seers Rio e oises 672,000,000 HER COO OOO Wi Ib Ae aso Auaadoc 791,000,000 783,000,000 
MOAT TIME cached eked 670;000; 00021 -665;,000; 00001) 19525... su....cee se ee 845,000,000 | 833,000,000 


Section 5.—Foreign Exchange 


Exchange Rates.—The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 
1857, was equivalent to 15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was 
equal to $4.866 in Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold 
in either direction, until the outbreak of World War I. During the first 11 years 
after Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, 
as the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 
1878. From the latter date to 1914, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent 
at par, and variation was only between the import and export gold points or under 
$2 per $1,000. 
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At the outbreak of World War I, the United Kingdom and Canada suspended 
the gold standard, and their currencies fell to a discount at New York. However, 
this discount was ‘pegged’, or kept at a moderate percentage, by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the 
United States and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement 
with the United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were 
‘unpegged’, the British pound went as low as $3.18 and the Canadian dollar as 
low as 82 cents at New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange 
returned practically to par and the United Kingdom resumed gold payments in 
April 1925 as did Canada on July 1, 1926. Until 1928, the exchanges were within 
the gold points but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount 
at New York. The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the exception of a 
few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were below the 
gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. Immediately on 
the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, the United Kingdom and other 
sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control, involving fixed buying and 
selling rates which were $4.024 and $4.03%, respectively, in terms of the U.S. dollar. 
Meanwhile, the Canadian dollar declined gradually until Sept. 16, 1939, when the 
Government established the Foreign Exchange Control Board.* Fixed buying 
and selling rates were provided for United States funds and sterling at the outset, 
being $1.10 and $1.11, and $4.43 and $4.47, respectively. The former rates fixed the 
value of the Canadian dollar at 90-09 cents to 90-91 cents in terms of the U.S. 
dollar; this was approximately the market rate to which the Canadian dollar had 
fallen just prior to exchange control and, in terms of devaluation, represented a 
level midway between the U.S. dollar and sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. 
dollars and sterling were lowered to $1.10 and $4.45, respectively, the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board’s official rates remained unaltered until July 5, 1946. At 
this time, the rate on the U.S. dollar was restored to par with buying and selling 
rates for U.S. dollars at $1.00 and $1.004 and sterling, $4.02 and $4.04. These 
rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 1949, when, following a 30-5 p.c. reduction 
by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. (which action was 
paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada returned 
to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.10} for United States funds; sterling 
was quoted at new rates of $3.07% and $3.08%, based on the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates, which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939, would be can- 
celled effective Oct. 2 and that rates of exchange would be determined by conditions 
of supply and demand for foreign currencies, i.e., by market trading within the 
framework of exchange control. Subsequently, the U.S. dollar fell to a level 
between $1.04 and $1.05 in terms of Canadian funds in early December 1950. 
After strengthening in the second quarter of 1951, it declined to between $1.01 
and $1.04 in December 1951. 


* The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the 
termination of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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On Dec. 14, 1951, the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council and new Regulations were passed which exempted 
all persons and transactions from the various declaration and permit requirements 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Act, thus terminating exchange control in Canada. 
During 1952, the U.S. dollar declined gradually to an average of $0.96 in Canadian 
funds in September and then rose slightly to an average of $0.97 in December. 


27.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1939-52 
(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total Account and ment of Total 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
U.S: Wes: U.S. U.S. 
Gold and U.S. Gold and U.S. 
Dollars | Dollars Dathite Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
1939 Cees 218-0 54-8 33°4 404-21 || 1946.... 536-0 686-3 22-6 | 1,244-9 
1940..... 136-5 172-8 20-8 32:11 || 1947.... 286-6 171-8 433 501-7 
AYN es 135-9 28-2 23°5 187-6 || 1948.... 401-3 574-5 22-0 997-8 
1942...'.' 154-9 88-0 75°6 318°5 1949.... 486-4 594-1 36°6 1,117-12 
1943..... 224-4 348-8 76-4 649-6 || 1950.... 580-0 | 1,144-9 16-6 | 1,741-5 
1944..... 293-9 506-2 102-1 902-2 || 1951.... 841-7 899-5 37-4 | 1,778-6 
1945..... 353-9 922-0 232-1 | 1,508-0 |} 1952.... 885-0 961-7 13°5 | 1,860-2 


1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $98,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1939, and $2,000,000 
at Dec. 31, 1940. 2 Excludes $18,200,000 borrowed in the United States in August 1949 and set aside 
for the retirement on Feb. 1, 1950, of a security issue guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable 
at the holder’s option in U.S. dollars. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


An outline of the development. of loan and trust companies in Canada from 
1844 to 1913 is given in the 1934-85 Year Book, p. 903. The laws relating to loan 
and trust companies were revised by the Loan and Trust Companies Acts of 1914 
(4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the statistics of provincially incor- 
porated loan and trust companies ceased to be collected. However, summary 
statistics of provincial companies have been supplied by those companies since 
1922 and summary figures for the years 1951 and 1952 are included in Table 1 
in order to complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is 
represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and 
representative of the volume of business transacted as compared with the federally 
licensed companies. 


* Revised under the direction of K. R. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of 
Insurance, Ottawa. 
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The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer both to those companies incorporated 
by the Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of 
federal companies, beginning with 1925, are data of loan and trust companies 
incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that 
Province under the examination of the Federal Department of Insurance, as well 
as data for trust companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 
1938. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated 
by the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,637,298 
in 1922 to $303,306,362 in 1952. The assets of trust companies (not: including 
estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same 
sense aS company and guaranteed, funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 
to $476,516,402 in 1952. In the former year, the total of estates, trust and agency 
funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 1952 to $3,972,200,367. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. The extent of investments in 
mortgages by federal and provincial loan companies may be gauged by the following 
figures: total assets of such companies for the years 1951 and 1952 amounted to 
$292,095,485 and $303,306,362, respectively, which amounts include mortgage loans of 
$186,508,636 and $200,428,729, respectively, with resulting percentages of mortgages 
to total assets of approximately 64 p.c. and 66 p.c., respectively. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 
Such companies receive deposits for investment, but the investing and lending 
of such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of 
provincial and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result 
of the nature of the operations of the latter companies, which are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to 
operate under provincial charters and the provincial figures represent much larger 
amounts than those of the federal companies. 


The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the 
Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the 
Federal Department of Insurance. The data for federal trust companies, likewise, 
cover companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba for the same reason. 
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1.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1951 and 1952 


1951 1952 


Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies! | Companies Total Companies! | Companies Total 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Loan Companies— 

Assets (book values) 88,991,635) 203,103,850) 292,095,485 96,333,209} 206,973,153] 303,306,362 
Liabilities to the 

DUD Ce raee cto: oes 63,699,805} 165,768,886) 229,468,691 70,406,200} 175,107,452) 245,513,652 
Capital Stock— 3 

Authorized......... 23,994,745) 56,250,000} 80,244,745) 22,869,225) 51,250,000} 74,119,225 

Subscribed......... 13,816,150} 21,582,700} 35,398,850 13, 682, 230 19,048,700} 32,730,930 

1 erie Biko ae poets 10,374,952] 18,419,587) 28,794,539 10,314, 409 15,981,759} 26,296,168 
Reserve and contin- 

gency funds......... 10,494,902} 17,139,072| 27,633,974 11,073, 642 14,894,345} 25,967,987 
Other liabilities to 

shareholders........ 4,421,976 1,641,154 6,063,130 4,538, 959 836, 243 5,375, 202 
Total liabilities to ; 

shareholders........ 25,291,830) 387,199,813} 62,491,643) 25,927,010) 31,712,347) 57,639,357 
Net profits realized 

during year?........ 1,417, 456 1,664, 925 3,082,381 1,049,336 2,557,375 3,606, 711 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values) 


Company funds..... 74,399,405} 28,446,331} 102,845,736] 75,097,721) 28,731,666] 103,829,387 

Guaranteed funds...| 258,413,136) 93,565,917) 351,979,053]) 265,257,222} 107,429,793) 372,687,015 

Totals, Assets...... 332,812,541] 122,012,248) 454,824,789)| 340,354,943) 136,161,459} 476,516,402 
Estates, trust, and 

agency funds....... 3,282,568,678| 648,983,754\3, 826,542 ,326|3,3883,650,088| 588,550,279|3,972, 200, 867 
Capital Stock— 

Authorized......... 53,275,000} 34,650,000} 87,925,000) 53,155,000) 33,150,000) 86,305,000 

Subscribed......... 28,877,360} 15,473,600} 44,350,960] 29,135,160) 15,100,850} 44,236,010 

leh OA kG a SoS 28,813,610} 15,182,221} 438,945,831 28,804,860} 14,862,123) 48,666,983 
Reserve and contin- 

gency funds......... 26,061, 982 8,905,180} 34,967,162! 27,360,303 9,178,309} 36,538,612 
Unappropriated sur- 

DIUSCS eA ae 5,422,648 1,508, 437 6,931,085 5,717, 204 1,672,975 7,390,179 
Net profits realized 


during year?........ 3,395, 841 —30, 458 3,365,383 3,279,402 2,190, 260 5,469, 662 


1 Hxcludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec, the capital stock and debentures 
of which have been issued largely outside Canada. 2 In the case of provincial companies, net profits 
are after income taxes. In the case of federal companies, net profits for 1951 are after income taxes and for 
1952 before income taxes. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1947-52 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 


Item 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
(Renines tates nese ioc cea. «es 4,935,971) 4,943,594| 5,266,696] 5,604,342} 6,571,189} 6,148,146 
Loans on real estate.............-. 79,292,340] 93,301, 864/111,574, 957|124, 199, 351/136, 720, 021/146, 071,337 
Loans on securities................ 156, 267 599, 808 103, 467 107, 823 116, 621 107,585 
Bonds and debentures............ 47,527, 308} 43,902,301) 39,797,131] 33,877,064) 33,674,081] 34,938,078 
LOCKS ere ater e cia nwitoare © glasisierts 15,020,787) 17,159,691) 17,059,957) 18,161,270) 16,071,135] 11,3538, 848 
OSI ete tert ene te Asi los asletenens 7,357,359] 4,613,211} 4,941,023} 7,624,167) 8,508,316) 6,906,488 
Totals, Assets?............... 155,147, 857/165, 261, 293/179, 795, 977/190, 733, 017/203, 103, 850) 206, 973,153 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital PaIdqUpse ss oshe.0 cre sei ershe.0,4 17,929,296] 17,980,206) 18,043,255} 20,606,187} 18,419,587) 15,981,759 
RROSCUVCSHEe GbR oth csisie's irevete Seale 14,639,710} 15,114,978] 16,344,790) 15,973,533) 17,139,072) 14,894,345 
Total Liabilities to Share- 
Lave Ke VEN ate ea aay a 33,860,101] 34,543,526] 35,381,908] 37,810,634) 37,199,813] 31,712,347 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1152. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1947-52—concluded 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 


Item PR ENG SPB 5 Al GR eR VSG Se i se RY ee | 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Liabilities—concluded 
Liabilities to the Public— 
WMebentures.. epeiocmok. eas 60,201,118] 62,008,012} 69,075,197] 71,803,927} 86,603,723] 91,492,226 
DJODOSIUSE ah vcore corne c.aeie amietelere re 59,889,951] 67,289,900) 73,919,782} 79,141,868) 77,219,272) 81,669,175 
Total Liabilities to the Public. .}121, 257, 756)130, 573, 614/144, 414, 068/152, 825, 545/165, 768, 886]175, 107, 452 


Chartered by Provincesé 


1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 
Assets 
Rea lesta tenis acters ieee te en ea ee Ree 1, 867, 485 1,292,186 1, 268,099 
MOanNs'On. real CStates.icc.acce aoe ned eee er ae laces ee 45,744, 265 49,788,615 54,357,392 
WLOaNsvONn. SCCULItIES as. ssectd Ce eee eee 732,072 1,065,738 980, 247 
Bonds and ‘debentures ya ctioee wae see ne er en oe 80, 861, 995 31,461, 663 33, 506, 617 
SSCOCKS asegei ss tessoes ceeteal oer eloree Seton NENG «MSE ere ee eT ee: 6,566, 586 2,298, 699 1,981,118 
ORB ore as ee ne the Oe Tree Satake ee oes Cen eee 8,048, 950 2,513, 459 3,145,805 
Totals; (ASSCUSS. water ee caste cower eer anne 89,504,876 | . 88,991,635 96,333,209 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capitalipa id ups ctecc octcacte acmeh ae cinertcieie neon e in aici 16,081,176 10,374, 952 10,314, 409 
TRGSORViOS Piers cits ee oie Gite mnebadine Wea ede ciate sate et oes Mea ety 9,541,353 10, 494, 902 11,073, 642 
otal Liabilities towshareholdersé ss caeaeeseeece nine ee 29,611,517 25,291, 830 25,927,000 
Liabilities to the Public— 
Die ben tures ices hes eater te actrees are Greek ee 21,702,017 21,435,748 22,394,714 
DEPOSI sce Sore osteo ee octet 37,245,966 41,229,595 46,505,919 
Lotalibiabilitiesitomhe Bublictij4f jo. cee eee 59, 893,359 63, 699, 805 70, 406, 200 
Totals, Liabilities............0. 0c. ccc cee eee eee 89,504,876 | 88,991,635 96,333,209 
1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, which by arrangement are inspected 
by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other 
real estate. 3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes other liabilities 
to shareholders. 5 Includes other liabilities to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1947-52 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 


Item ——_—_——— 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ g $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds— 

Realestate: eer Gee ie 1,644,909) 2,291,721] 2,391,234] 2,599,598) 2,597,501) 2,526,037 
Loans on real estate............. 4,703,905} 4,581,282) 5,438,683] 5,875,800) 6,005,025] 5,867,035 
Loans on securities.............. 706, 629 884, 638 928, 800 856,911 864, 615 763, 618 
Bonds and debentures........... 9,703,279] 11,262,394! 10,435,037| 11,187,960] 11,741,048) 11,675,897 
Stocks eee esas ce ela ere 3,606,580} 3,758,464) 4,062,907) 4,054,756] 4,356,787) 4,632,875 
Cass reet etn. ior eh ero eee 1,724,039} 1,748,905) 1,756,057| 1,946,129} 1,710,349] 2,060,423 
Totals, Company Funds?,4....| 23,421,857] 25,788,543] 26,244,735] 27,988,873] 28,446,331] 28,731, 666 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1947=52—-concluded 


Item 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets—concluded 

Guaranteed Funds— 
Loans on real estate............. 26,448,775) 29,211,299) 32,563,611] 37,860,933] 43,401,633] 44,504,345 
Loans on securities.............. 4,631,540) 5,805,425) 6,245,398! 3,891,278] 3,719,861 4,151,541 
Bonds and debentures.......... 34,772,852} 40,022,366) 46,332,850] 44,734,539] 40,955,188 49,928,453 
StOCKs ene eA eae ches 1,478,014} 1,860,454) 1,395,790) 1,267,316] 1,078,284] 1,236,757 
OTT 5 ge eee eee a ck ee 3,755,198) 4,291,127} 2,972,809} 4,594,867] 3,723,589 6, 760, 472 
Totals, Guaranteed Funds3,4 71,660,444) 81,845,528) 90,111,500) 93,082,706] 93,565, 917/107, 429, 793 

Liabilities 
Company Funds— 

Caprtalipardeupriaress 6 antes eons 13,333,408) 14,459,414] 14,535,022) 14,739,987] 15,132,221 14, 862, 123 
Reserves ee rsa ack ee as wet: 7,754,554] 7,994,585} 8,483,617} 9,671,504] 8,905,180] 9,178,309 
Totals, Company Funds!,..... 23,191,686) 25,153,650) 25,892,736] 27,568,241] 26,658,321] 28,583,274 

Guaranteed Funds— 
Principaleowice. yo wenie. Ge ee 71,660,444] 81,845,528) 90,111,501) 93,082,707] 93,565, 917/107, 429, 793 
Totals, Guaranteed Funds....| 71,660,444! 81,845,528! 90,111,501! 93,082,707! 93,565, 9171107, 429, 793 

CHARTERED BY PROVINCcES® 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds— 

Real estatetsun ris cake 5,982,330} 6,662,666} 6,959,057} 5,372,046] 5,745,326) 5,263,529 
Loans on real estatet............ 9,479,724) 10,429, 273) 11,707,231] 15,086,011] 16,045,557) 14,306,251 
Loans on securities!............. 3,789,193] 5,112,362} 4,010,537} 5,677,620] 8,002,620) 7,754,667 
Bonds and debentures‘.......... 25,579,928) 24,601,837) 25,040,185} 25,677,269] 22,768,209] 24,134,845 
Stockstew: BRM aac ee eee 11,344,958) 12,875,927] 12,725,583] 13,215,469] 14,887,436] 16,273,994 
CHShieeicn setae cnt ieee ee ee 4,403,126] 2,888,357] 3,406,003} 3,788,458] 3,198,260) 3,152,062 
Totals, Company Funds?...... 64,100,014} 65,639,018} 68,188,785] 72,736,140) 74,399,404] 75,097,721 

Guaranteed Funds— 
Loans on real estate............. 36, 281, 680 se oe 744) 48,414,936] 55,235,907) 63,050,583] 72,005,308 
Loans on securities.............. , 458}: 6,905} 6,660,312} 9,461,646} 11,758,999 11,332. 357 


SLOCKBC LS, Gites The eat nes 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT or CANADA ! 


7,283,481 


3,598,140] 3,483,412] 3,735,979 


117, 895, 259 198" 182 839)144, 713, 565/166, 622, 452/166, 796, 191}159, 557,075 


3, 576, 030} 3,324,910} 2,092,145 
9,237, 682 10, 142,915 13, 482,543 12,981, 945 19,916, 400 


ee EEE ees 


Liabilities 
Company Funds— 
Cantal PA WD) ldaecsdcoeeeoes 22,855,250} 22,855,251) 24,027,500} 28,701,960) 28,813,610] 28,804,860 
EUEGSCE VCS See Sart oe oe od care ane 24,351,314] 24,724,995) 26,177,783] 24,664,370) 26,061,982] 27,360, 303 


Totals, Company Funds'...... 


Guaranteed Funds— 
Principal ...8 Me econ eee ae ees 


Totals, Guaranteed Funds.... 


171,354, 194190, 678, 903/213, 671, 444/247, 480, 875/258, 413, 136/265, 257, 222 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
which, by arrangement, are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 
3 Includes other assets. 


estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


2 Book value of real 
4 Includes interest 
6 For the years 1947-4§ chartered 


due and accrued. 5 Includes other company fund liabilities. 
by the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec and for the years 1950-52 chartered by all provinces except Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 
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1.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Super- 
vised by the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 
1943-52. 


Federal Provincial Federal Provincial 
Year Companies! | Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
104Snereee 313,457,551] 2,528,566,545| 2,842,024,096) 1948..... 520, 860,737) 2,791,584,378| 3,312,445, 115 
1944..... 338,978,141] 2,593, 730,389} 2,932, 708,530) 1949..... 560,980,611) 2, 827,988,797) 3,388,069, 408 
1946 ..6..:.% 363, 332,677| 2,754,475, 732) 3,117, 808,409) 1950..... 494,636,746) 3,126,058, 749] 3,620, 695,495 
1946..... 392,430,578] 2,758, 442,016) 3,150, 872,594) 1951..... 543,983,754] 3, 282,558,573] 3,826, 542,327 
19S (eee 480, 931,822) 2,735,930,892| 3,216, 862,714] 1952..... 588,550,279] 3,383, 650,088) 3,972, 200,367 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
which, by arrangement, are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial 
companies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders 


Incorporated by the Parliament of Canada are four companies that make 
small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the promissory notes of the borrowers 
and secured additionally in most cases by indorsements or chattel mortgages. 
While these companies, under their original charter powers, were permitted to 
make loans on the security of real estate, that power was withdrawn by the Small 
Loans Act, 1939 (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 251). | 


Under legislation that came into force on Jan. 1, 1940, small loans companies 
and money-lenders licensed thereunder, making personal loans of $500 or less, are 
limited to a rate of cost of loan not in excess of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding 
balances, and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest 
and charges of every description. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1946-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1928-32 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 838; for 1933-38 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 988; and for 1939-45 in the 1951 edition, p. 1062. ” 


Assets and Liabilities 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Assets $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loans receivable............ 20,307,530 | 24,425,312 | 36,533,501 | 43,718,071 | 51,864,421 | 61,133,863 
Cash on hand and in banks. . 377, 813 1,073,419 3, 800,365 1,821, 982 1,771,505 2,544, 564 
OTM ERS crisas treet nee tee 4,232,126 7,144, 612 2,331,969 3,381, 895 7,011,915 10,301, 641 
Totals, Assets......... 24,917,469 | 32,643,343 | 42,665,835 | 48,921,948 | 61,207,841 | 73,980,068 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
General reserve........... 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Reserve for losses!........ 915,290 | 1,122,974 |} 1,318,365 | 1,507,692 | 1,954,883 2,112,390 
Capital Paid Up.caco eureka 4,155,000 4,555,000 4,565,000 4,565,000 4,565,000 4,570,000 
Other liabilities.......... 4,555,347 | 4,428,560 | 4,148,179 | 4,230,110 | 4,410,809 4,770,998 
Totals, Liabilities to 
Shareholders: 4.62. 9,648,637 | 10,124,534 | 10,049,544 | 10,320,802 | 10,948,692 | 11,471,388 
Liabilities to the Public— 3 aA 
Borrowed money......... 15,007,689 | 22,003,002 | 31,938,137 | 37,658,423 | 49,019,667 | 60,341,489 
Other liabilities?.......... 260, 629 510, 292 672, 639 937,207 | 1,233,966 2,154, 621 
Totals, Liabilities to the 
IPaGHOR cohen en ae 15,268,318 | 22,513,294 | 32,610,776 | 38,595,630 | 50,253,633 | 62,496,110 
Totals, Liabilities...... 24,917, 4693) 32,643,3433| 42,665,8353) 48,921, 9483] 61,207,8405| 73,980, 0684 
1 Includes business other than small loans. 2 Includes taxes. 3 Includes $5,515 premium 


on capital stock. 4 Includes $12,570 premium on capital stock. 
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The small loans companies chartered by the Federal Government showed a 
substantial increase in business for 1951 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 521,701 to 
606,468 or by 16 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $105,746,067 to 
$127,072,745. The average loan was approximately $210 in 1951 compared with 
$203 in 1950. At the end of 1951, loans outstanding numbered 389,630 for an 
amount of $61,133,863 or an average of $157 per loan. ~ 


Licensed Money-Lenders.*—In addition to the above-mentioned smal] 
loans companies, 57 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their 
business showing, for 1951, total assets of $30,570,466 of which balances of small 
loans amounted to $8,126,043, other balances to $20,980,983, bonds, debentures 
and stocks to $316,702, real estate to $104,368, cash to $483,746 and other assets 
to $558,624. Liabilities amounted to $30,570,466, of which borrowed money 
accounted for $21,397,938 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,952,842. 
Loans made during 1951 numbered 73,706 for an amount of $15,866,101, an average 
of $215 per loan. At the end of 1951 there were 53,329 loans outstanding with a 
value of $8,126,043. Of the loans made, 60 p.c, were between $100 and $300 and 
13 p.c. were between $400 and $500. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds} 


Canadian borrowers, whether governments or corporations, sold $1,985,239,490 
in new bond issues during the year 1952, which represented an increase of $335,028,253 
over the total of $1,650,211,237 sold in 1951 but a decrease of $1,168,200,963 from 
the all-time total of $3,153,440,453 sold in 1950. Comparative totals for such sales 
can be traced in previous editions of the Year Book through the periods of two 
world wars and the post-war years to the conclusion of financing in 1951. 


In relation to these totals, it should be noted that the 1952 aggregate includes 
sales of Canada Savings Loan, Series VII, to Noy. 30, 1952, only, the latest figure 
available at time of writing. On the other hand, figures for previous years include 
totals for the entire savings loans to the closing dates in the subsequent years (see 
Table 6). When complete figures are available for the Savings Loan of 1952, there- 
fore, the total aggregate financing for that year will be somewhat larger. 


For purposes of analysis, the 1952 total of $1,985,239,490 may be classified 
as follows: federal, $787,772,450; provincial and guaranteed, $426,973,000; munici- 
pal, $196,955,040; and corporation, $573,539,000. Of the provincial and guaranteed 
total at $426,973,000, the amount of 216,100,000 represented direct issues and 
the amount of $210,873,000 was for guaranteed financing, such as hydro bonds 
and municipal issues’ guaranteed by provincial governments. Of the municipal 
total at $196,955,040, the amount of $147,690,940 represented direct issues and the 
amount of $49,264,100 represented parochial and miscellaneous issues, borrowed 
mainly for educational and hospital purposes. 

There was a noticeable decline in the volume of Canadian issues placed on the 
‘United States market in 1952. A total of $284,650,025 was sold in that year com- 
pared with $384,023,000 in 1951, a decline of $99,372,975. Reasons for this decline 
and a study of the relative merits of domestic and United States markets for Canadian 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report, Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1951. 


t Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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issues were interesting aspects of bond sales during the period. Although borrowing 
could still be effected at lower rates in the United States, the initial exchange loss, 
effective after the first quarter of 1952, tended to reduce the amount of New York 
pay issues. In addition, financing of Canadian issues in the United States during 


the entire year was influenced by an indication of more expensive U.S. dollars during 
the repayment period. 


From a study of Table 7, it will be noted that federal financing in 1952 increased 
by $193,130,050 over the previous year. This increase was caused principally 
by the federal borrowing of $450,000,000 in October which was purchased by the 
Bank of Canada. The one issue, plus the Savings Loan total of $337,772,450, 
accounted for the entire amount (exclusive of short-term financing) of $787,772,450 
floated by the Federal Government in 1952. 


Federal short-term financing of less than one year amounted to $3,875,000,000 
in 1952 but is not included in Table 7 because of its limited distribution. Such 
financing included Treasury Bills, Treasury Notes and Deposit Certificates. If 
the total of short-term financing is added to the total of federal long-term financing, 
as is done in some reports of Canadian bond sales, the grand total of federal borrowing 
in 1952 amounted to $4,662,772,450 and the grand total of all bond financing in 
Canada amounted to $5,860,239,490. 


In 1952, direct provincial flotations totalled $216,100,000, a decrease of 
$119,712,000 from the $335,812,000 total for the previous year. With the exception 
of the Province of Alberta, however, all provinces entered the bond market in 
1952, as follows:— 


Month Province Amount Month Province Amount 
Januaryeccse ee Manitobarnetes eas cee $10,000, 000 September..... Manitobatsi 20sec. cee $ 5,000,000 
February....5.:. British Columbia..... 30,000,000 September..... Mamitobann.aaesrnces. 10, 000, 000 
Hebruat yarns Quebecurtits fee. nccike 12, 600, 000 November..... Prince Edward Island 1,500,000 
Hebruary...-es- Saskatchewan........ 20,000,000 November..... Quebecis aca. eee 25,000,000 
WIESE Sbhomacec Nova Scotia.......... 12,000,000 December...... Quebec..... wheal Sale ie 15,000,000 
Aprilia earner New Brunswick....., 10,000,000 —__—— 
VUNG neo sae ONtarlowee teases 55,000, 000 POTAL Heitcn oe cee ote erates oe eer tees ~, .$216, 100, 000 
SUly see ee see Newfoundland........ 10,000,000 ———— 


In contrast to the decrease in direct provincial financing, the total of 
$210,873,000 for provincial guaranteed financing in 1952 represented a very consid- 
erable increase of $177,153,000 over the total of $33,720,000 for 1951. The increase 
was principally attributable to the flotation of three issues of The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, totalling $125,000,000, and a $50,000,000 issue of 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of Quebec. In addition, however, the 1952 total 
was increased by a number of municipal issues that were guaranteed by the 
Provinces. Direct municipal bond financing totalled $147,690,940 in 1952, exclusive 
of a total of $49,264,100 for parochial and miscellaneous purposes. These two 
totals compared with $196,438,916 and $37,967,921, respectively, in 1951. 


The largest single amount borrowed by any one municipality during 1952 
was represented by a flotation of the City of Montreal for $15,859,000 in May 
and sold in the United States. Other municipal borrowings in excess of $3,000,000 
were: the City of Montreal, $4,129,000 (February); the City of Vancouver, $7,000,000 
(March); the City of Toronto, $10,774,000 (May); the City of Hamilton, $3,120,473 
(May); the City of Montreal, $4,000,000 (June); and the City of Vancouver, 
$3,825,000 (November). 
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During 1952, corporate financing totalled $573,539,000, which was an increase 
of $121,909,000 from the $451,630,000 total of 1951. Such increase reflected the 
continued high value of new capital investment in plant and equipment that has 
characterized the Canadian economy in the post-war years. Many of the corporation 
issues were in the form of convertible debentures which were offered to the public 
and quickly subscribed. 

The largest single corporate bond issue in 1952 was for $90,000,000 which 
the Aluminum Company of Canada sold in the United States market to help finance 
the Company’s expansions in British Columbia and Quebec. Other large corporate 
borrowers were: the St. Lawrence Corporation, Simpsons Limited, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, Sherritt Gordon Mines, Noranda Mines, British American 
Oil, Royalite Oil and Canadian Oil. 


The largest issue in 1952 of any concern engaged in the transportation industry 
was the $35,000,000, 17-year, 4 p.c., convertible trust bonds offered by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in December. In addition, issues of equipment trust certificates 
were offered by the Provincial Transport Company and the Canadian General 
Transit Company at $1,800,000 and $1,500,000, respectively. Since the Canadian 
National Railways made an arrangement to have funds provided by the Government 
of Canada, it was not, as in the years prior to 1951, a large borrower in the open 
market. 

The Monetary Times records indicate that two federal issues (excluding all 
short-term financing), 25 provincial and guaranteed issues, 589 municipal issues 
(including parochial and miscellaneous) and 77 corporation issues were placed 
in 1952. For 1951, the same records indicate the placement of two federal issues, 
26 provincial and guaranteed issues, 564 municipal issues and 79 corporation issues. 
Thus, a grand total of 693 issues were sold in 1952 compared with 671 in 1951. 


6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1940, 
to Nov. 1, 1952 


Purchases Purchases Total 


Type and Date of Loan y y Cash Applications 
Individuals | Corporations Sales 
$’000 $000 $000 No. 
War Loans— 
lel eae lew GAQ tar 2 ot ice oe oe ac catias hen 132,000 68,000 200,000 178,363 
OC treet L940 Se Te Ne Re a rice, Conaks 113,000 187,000 800,000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 
UR ee TO elo leeks mi coeran 2 chisel cue «meant 279,500 450,900 730, 400 968, 259 
Naim lel O42 ih Stl be ee a 835, 600 507,500 843, 100 1,681, 267 
No Visner leds L048 ial rors cian scat cca ever 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032,154 
ING Viale O43. eh tanta ttacn te 5 Shen hehewis 529,500 779,200 1,308,700 2,668, 420 
ING Vice OAS ee anne, rere tae ee et a ts 599,700 775,300 1,375,000 3,033,051 
DA gemil ol Qader ete ek ats ees 641,500 763,500 1,405,000 3,077, 123 
ING Wetted 104 48 Salers ek Ae Bee OS et 766,400 751,200 1,517, 600 3,327,315 
INL IEAR A, STEAM 9 8 a ae a ala at ae cm 836,300 732, 600 1,563, 6192 3,178,275 
ON yond LOAD SH aoe ihe neta ae oe 1,221,342 801, 132 2,027, 4871 2,947,636 
Savings Loan— 
INOry siemtiey eh OA Gis he We IRE os ett trates 535, 285, 550 — 535, 285, 550 1,248,444 
INGWieme lied OA dee oh ote rns hacia eeccbie hemlonic 287,733,100 — 287,733,100 910,742 
Nf ie Tp COUT be Be Se 260,491, 150 — 260,491, 150 862, 686 
NOV mG old ee te ee San OA EN Sea 320, 200,000 — 320, 200, 000 1,015,579 
NOMA ESE UDO ee Se aa att wie See ca oe, 285, 600, 000 — 285, 600,000 963,048 
NOuraa le lOpiise cree tes hoe ee. kee oe hy 394, 642, 400 — 394, 642, 400 986,900 
IN Onrsens Lash 05 2S sence ae oh ig Aaiah io eectaienreaes 337,772,450 — 337,772, 450 911,270 
1 Department of Finance figures. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one indi- 


vidual for the 1946 issue, $1,000 for the issues of 1947-50, inclusive, and $5,000 for the issues of 1951 and 1952. 
Figures for the issues 1946-51 are for the entire loans, i.e., to the closing dates of subsequent years. 
3 Dollar total is to Nov. 30, 1952. 
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7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1943-52 
Nors.—Figures for 1904-25 are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 921, and for 1926-42 in the 1946 edition, 


pp. 990-991. 
Cuass or BonD 
Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal and Mis- Corporation Total 
cellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1043 eR wae 3,670,028, 200 97,632,000 14, 228, 986 20, 406, 300 53,055,500 || 3,855,350, 986 
HORA Te BN 3,400, 963, 900 67,153,500 113, 225, 635 10,612,100 92,063,900 || 3, 684,019,035 
LO45 eR cheek es 3,577, 691,000 162,002,084 30,4380, 210 10, 952,500 153,900, 000.|| 3,934,975, 794 
USS Gee tetera 985, 285,550 114, 296, 800 140, 815, 491 43,155, 800 581,499,188 |} 1, 865, 052, 829 
[O4TE RRS Rae 293,333,100 | 229,562,000 | 238,887,410 14,968,600 | 379,674,500 || 1,156,425, 610 
TO48e25 Fetes. oe 445,491,150 312,619,500 84,014, 291 21,010,000 310,506,000 || 1,173,640, 941 
OA Ore ee Ante 790, 200, 000 449 347,000 134, 796, 184 23, 853 , 200 285, 268,000 || 1,683,464, 384 
O50 hickeacrts & 2,167, 600,000 373, 824, 500 150, 369, 281 30,466,369 | 431,180,303 || 3,153,440, 453 
LOS | Pcteeiae cs, 594, 642, 400 369, 532, 000 196, 438, 916 37,967,921 451,630,000 || 1,650, 211, 237 
LODZ Seen tee 787,772,450 426,973,000 147, 690, 940 49, 264, 100 573,539,000 |} 1,985,239, 490 
CouNTRY oF SALE 
Year 
Canada United States | United Kingdom Total 
$ $ $ $ 

1943 fod. wicks Paes SER ae 3,729, 229, 986 126, 121,000 — 3, 855, 350, 986 
1GSA SAL CRUEL Sette 3, 629, 004, 035 55,015, 0002 — 3, 684,019,035 
G45 Senha elon ee ete ater 2 3, 854, 957, 794 80,018, 000 — 3, 934,975, 794 
TOSG eer eto aerier sto ne ones 1,801, 400, 829 63, 652, 000 — 1,865,052, 829 
LOA Is acm « sousilagate i Sets etek 1,068,114, 610 88,311,000 —— 1,156, 425, 610 
19487 AOE Bae 1,023, 640,941 150,000, 000 — 1,173, 640, 941 
1949. Ve Reenting sco seein peomenter 1,543,464, 384 140,000,000 — 1, 683, 464, 384 
LODO Siete eee eters ets eee 2,980,740, 453 172,700,000 — 8, 153,440,453 
OSL aioe Wik eae erscaiesesaare por 1,233, 745, 837 384, 023, 000 — 1,617, 768, 837 
OD 2S ie < wh ategette eee Sere 1,700,589, 465 284, 650, 025 — 1,985, 239,490 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year. 
2 Excludes bonds purchased by Canadian dealers and later sold in the United States. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, 
life and casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration 
although some have provincial licences only. Also, many fraternal orders and 
societies are engaged in this kind of business. An extended treatment of the salient 
features of the legislation covering insurance in general and the fields of federal 
and provincial jurisdiction will be found in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 844-846. 
A special article in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 842-846, outlines the developments 
in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent upon 
the enactment of the Ph ie Insurance Acts of 1932, while another article on insurance 
as it affects the balance of international payments appears at pp. 870-871 of the 
same edition. The 1947 Year Book, at pp. 1064-1074, includes a special article 
entitled “Insurance in Canada during the Depression and War Periods’. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These, situated usually at the seaports, were operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 846-847. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1952, 
shows that, at that date, there were 281 fire insurance companies under federal 
registration; of these, 69 were Canadian, 84 were British and 128 were foreign 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction of 
K. R. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by 
the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada—I11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number of 
British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the total number is a very 
marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, 
the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Subsection 1.—Total Registered Fire Insurance in Force in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. As shown in Table 1, companies under 


Federal registration account for approximately 92 p.c. of the insurance in force. 


1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1950-52 


ee 
EEE 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at Premiums Claims 
Written End of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 

Federal Government Registrations. 1950 | 27,512,042,537 | 28,957,395,702 | 115,648,449 58, 524, 685 

1951 | 32,903,960,900 | 33,490,653, 184 134, 496, 218 52,086,541 

1952 | 35,371,554, 787 | 37,317,499, 723 139,777, 732 61,124,918 

Provincial Licensees— 

(a) Provincial companies within 
provinces by which they are 

HCOrpOrated ss. svssscs eee ee 1950 | 1,630,890,154 | 2,278, 457,679 9,134,097 5,384,254 

1951 1,911, 928,015 2,638, 121,340 10,374,025 5,501,009 

1952 | 1,908,809,507 | 2,574,996,679 10, 782, 628 5,322,188 
(b) Provincial companies within 
provinces other than those by 

which they are incorporated.. 1950 215, 453, 686 240, 699, 605 1,385, 458 844,378 

1951 206, 607, 835 249,443, 644 1, 240, 222 673,905 

1952 268, 664, 292 294,072,031 912,623 444,821 

Totals, Provincial Licensees. ..1950 1,846,343, 840 2,519, 157, 284 10,519, 555 6, 228, 632 

1951 2,118,535, 850 2,887, 564, 984 11,614, 247 6,174,914 

1952 | 2,177,473,799 | 2,869,068,710 11,695, 251 5, 767,009 

Iloyds, Londons:.3 $252.54. a00 eee 1950 649, 939, 702 755, 858, 745 4,982,644 3,546, 823 

1951 831,670,172 904, 488, 934 5,939,298 2,791,796 

1952 708, 046, 922 908, 257, 933 6,065, 759 2,986,392 

Grand Totals................ 1950 | 30,008,326,079 | 32,232,411,731 | 131,150,648 68,300,140 

1951 | 35,854,166,922 | 37,282, 707,102 152, 049, 763 61,053,251 

1952 | 38,257,075,508 | 41,094,826, 366 157,538, 742 69,878,319 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Fire Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, although the increased fire losses have had the effect of checking that 
tendency in certain recent years. The increase in value of insurable buildings 
and their contents tends to increase fire insurance premiums despite the trend 
of the average rate. 
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2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Federal Government 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-52 


ce “pre es! for 1869-1900 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 973, and for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, 
pp. “O20, 


Net Net Percent- Average 
_ Amount Premiums Claims age of | Gross Amount | Premiums Cost 

Year in Force at Written Incurred Claims | of Risks Taken| Charged | per $100 

End of Year During During to Pre- During Year Thereon of 
Year Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ 

PESO hice cke 411,563,271 | 3,479,5771) 1,666,5782| 47-90 384,051,861 | 3,958,437 1-03 
BOO). meine ate 720,679,621 5,836,0711) 3,266,5672 55-97 620, 723,945 7,019,319 1-13 
TOOU; rciactys 992,332,360 8,331,9481) 7,774,2932 93-31 803, 428,654 | 10,031,735 1-25 
VOLO a stas 2,034,276,740 | 18,725,5311) 10,292, 3932 54°96 1, 817,055,685 | 24,684, 296 1-36 
‘id Dies eae 5,969,872,278 | 50,527,9371) 21,935,387 2 43-41 6, 790,670,610 | 71,148,917 1-05 
1980 Se ces 9,672,996,973 | 52,646,520 | 30, 427,968 57-71 10, 311,198,608 | 82,700, 147 0-80 
19408. 25 10, 737,568,226 | 41,922,312 | 15,444,927 36°84 12,072,174,014 | 72,682,679 0-60 
1O41 sna es 11,386, 819,286 | 49,305,539 | 17,814,322 36-13 13,345,610,185 | 85,877,389 0-64 
14a ee acts 12,565, 212,694 | 47,272,440 | 20,360,534 43-07 12,759, 419,939 | 84,168,663 0-66 
19430775. Se. 13,386, 782,873 | 47,153,094 | 22,181,244 47-04 12, 838, 807,204 | 84,047, 821 0-65 
194400 oN. 14,174, 130,630 | 55,027,051 | 28,921,930 52°56 14, 572,876,024 | 96,065,279 0-66 
1 Aa. Geet 15, 054, 848,612 | 58,335,728 | 30,585,357 52-48 10, 096, 447, 8933) 72,872,125 0-72 
1946) 25). .iF- 17,376, 429,865 | 68,825,470 | 35,379,627 51-40 11, 744, 234, 2453) 82,696,662 0-70 
AOE cee oho ee 19, 926, 683,282 | 86,774,952 | 39,513,014 45-54 15, 452, 832, 219 3/106, 427,978 0-69 
1948 pee 23, 021,215,478 | 98,191,514 | 45,143,565 45-98 16, 986, 228, 866 3/119, 222, 396 0-70 

AOA eiowis 25,971, 300, 213 7/103, 955,183") 46,567,188" 44-80" | 17,618,541, 153 3/129, 711, 596 0-74F 
1950. 2h ck 28,957,395, 702 |115,648,449 | 58,524,685 50-61 19,870, 295, 002 3)143, 661, 997 0-72 
OS i Sa Sia 33,490, 653,184 {134,496,218 | 52,086,541 38°73 23,569, 483, 733 3/166, 791, 056 0-71 
19528... 87,317, 499,723 1139,777,732 | 61,124,918 43-73 | 24,754, 216, 36531172, 398, 726 0-70 

1 Net premiums received. 2 Net claims paid. 3 Not comparable with 1944 and previous 


years since this figure indicates “‘Gross direct written’’, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 


Premiums Written and Claims Incurred.—The relationship of claims 
incurred to premiums written is shown in Table 3 for Federal Government registered 
companies, by province. 
3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 


and Foreign Companies Operating under Federal Government Registration, by 
Province, 1951 and 1952. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


; Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Year and Province SAE SS Se SEAS SS ee |e nee a Pe gee a yp 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 


1951 $ $ $ $ 8 $ 

en tadadinid ae. eeu, 185,988 80,795 || 967,383 | 348,033 | 334,902 135,734 
Priiceitdward Wland 2. 141048 71,628 |  343/570.| 233,333 186,593 93,600 
Rswa Rents ies glee 1,434,634 | 419,638 || 2,572,556 | 1,108,057 | 1,496,841 | 378,300 
Aes EES eae ed 1/053,075 | 361,406 || 2'344.848 | 860,273 | 1,486,941 534, 386 
a fa os i 9.171.860 | 4,164,293 || 14°660,394 | 6,641,356 || 16,177,434 | 5,662,097 
(nde eee k wetdutian 13,012,539 | 5,363,391 || 17,478,097 | 7.339.859 || 20,416,779 | 7,661,442 
MeniGha ee 2,392.070 | 1,027,026 | 2/397,945 | 878589 || 2'389,456 | 660,718 
Saskatchewan. .... ”. oes 2,683,576 | 758,001 | 1,418,565 | 402,738 || 1,755,516 | 822, 462 
Rin eee | 2°840,539 | 1,256,671 || 3'337.828 | 1,608,604 || 3.351.922 | 1,332,705 
een aahinte ee 3.057.413 | 956,002 || 5,625,153 | 1,706,213 || 6.358.776 | 1,486,605 
Mil cther Canadal. i. = 60, 182 58,082 || 260,858 | 292,482 122,767 | 982'710 

Canada, 1951.......... 36,532,924 | 14,516,933 | 51,407,197 | 21,419,537 | 54,077,827 | 19,050,759 

1952 

Rewisuadinud: aces sakes 239,084 | 125,246 | 1,110,177] 562,530 || 365,723 273,113 
Prince Wadward Isiand.. 2... 165,967 68,084 | 369,319 78 192 177,445 142\515 
el sti ee ines te. 1,554, 069 415,930 || 2,463,502 634,142 || 1,386,875 | 485,207 
Nave Bianewicks 660i...) = 1°155'555 | 415,455 || 2,358,220 | 1,016,918 || 1.499.794 877,345 
Geer nel Pinte thos ainy | 2, 10,506551 | 4,462/218 || 14,893,796 | 6,969,943 || 16,399,959 | 6,820,789 
Pesce resi eee 14°535.164 | 6,276,489 || 17,744,222 | 10,233,831 || 20,114,885 | 10,239,868 
neha tient ol iee bah. he 6.7, 3,063,851 | 1,194,840 | 2,171,545 875,724 || 2'985.497 | 712.746 
a i go a pie ara 2,903,620 | 1.004589 || 1,464,729 | 552,852 |) 1,862/022 | 621,837 
Mapece es: est eck se 3°335,144 | 1.010945 || 3,644,871 | 1,193,910 | 3,801,246 | 1,004,932 
Ber colunebia tok een oe. 3'188.695 | 1.139/393 || 5,537,962 | 2,182,779 || 6,400,629 | 2,442'231 . 
WiicheOansdals |. 236.095 | 20.495 224” 130 156,371 55.343 47/350 

Canada, 1952........... 40,883,795 | 16,092,694 || 51,912,473 | 24,457,192 || 54,349,418 | 23,728,023 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be appor- 
tioned to any one province. 
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Classification of Fire Risks.—The Department of Insurance compiles, from 
information supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business 
in Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 21 classes of risks. 
The experience of 1950 and 1951 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Percentages of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada, by All Companies 
Operating under Federal Government Registration, by Class of Risk, 1950 and 
1951. 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


Class of Risk 1950 | 1951 Class of Risk 1950 | 1951 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c¢ 
Dwellings, excluding farms— Lumber yards, pulpwood and 
Protected sbricke..c. > tun stenenei. 53-10 | 50-08 standing timber..:.............. 56-09 | 17-73 
Protected #frames.se. baie eae 47-11 | 35-00 || Wood-working plants.............. 89°22 | 40-41 
Unprotectedinte. £2) Sanen. eae sae: 57-86 | 39-47 || Metal-working plants, garages and 
Harm sbomildings seatccn Gases n eee 62-74 | 48-26 MANGATS shea ccree eee eae 65-48 | 45-83 
Churches, public buildings, educa- Minin e4risks nonean c eee 110-11 | 52-69 
tional and social-service institu- Railway and public utility risks..| 43-03 | 33-10 
BONSS eck Soret cert 54-57 | 46-00 || Miscellaneous manufacturing risks.| 67-23 | 48-63 
Warehouses cc Scat daot cette oats 45-50 | 33-25 || Miscellaneous non - manufacturing 
Retail stores, office buildings, banks TISKS See eee Se ee ee ee 48-71 | 43-30 
ands hotels ss ee ee ae eee 52-46 | 52-23 | Sprinklered risks of whatever 
Contents of above item............. 51-74 | 49-14 nature or occupancy............. 35-76 | 23-03 
Foods, food and beverage plants..... 56-88 | 37-28 || Use and occupancy and profits, 
Flour and cereal mills, grain elevators} 38-58 | 28-54 excluding rental insurance........ 74-58 | 32-57 
Orbrisks Ora llekinGs: er eee 40-59 | 34-27 _ 
Saw and shingle mills............... 40°75 | 54-06 Averages. oc0sairs at orentoe nee 51-54 | 40-24 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies under 
Federal Registration 


Tables 5 to 7 show the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of registered 
companies transacting fire insurance in Canada from 1948 to 1952. The majority of 
fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Totals only are given here because it is impossible for such com- 
panies to allocate their assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure 
among the various types of business transacted. Table 28, p. 1182, gives similar 
‘information for registered SUR ss whose transactions are confined to casualty 
insurance. 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government Registration, 1948-52 


Assets 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Realestate: 4 wre estwy atin tee nee 1,883,576 | 2,010,983 | 2,890,580 | 4,995,436 5, 593, 805 
Loans on real-estate..20.0.. cer cee one 3,791,417 | 4,342,868 4,503,686 | 4,638,405 5, 246, 897 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 119,677,619 |134,3827,602 1146, 468,315 |156,851,549 | 170,943,515 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

BLANCING Meee te kee ice eee 12,376,656 | 13,406,599 | 15,864,962 | 18,047,447 | 20,311,328 
Cash Situ keh ee eee Rn ee ee he 16,263,610 | 17,118,676 | 17,768,620 | 20,292,975 | 25,163,593 
Interest and awentstooe cc acre eee tee toe 820,922 924,946 1,011, 235 1,166, 123 1,307,241 
OLHETIASSStS Aaa ned earn eee EE 6,238,104 | 7,728,925 ; 9,985,911 9,571,384 12,567,762 


Totals, Canadian Companies........ 161,051,904 | 179,860,599 | 198,493,309 | 215,563,319 | 241,134,141 


FINANCES OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 


or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government Registration, 1948-52 


—concluded. 


SS oooeoeoe—“—=$_—$—$<—<—$“—_———wwmows“s*sw09D99DnnaRa3an3>a9aa9DDDDRDanDnDBS eS eeeeeo 


Assets 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SENS LTGF 8 S85 EIR ae a ea 
Cash 


CC ee a ree ry 


Totals, British Companies.......... 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SLANTING sane eat es, er tee cree ae. 
Cash 


ee CC rd 


1948 


805, 431 
31,826 
73,417, 851 


9, 626, 487 
13, 130, 958 
259,163 
2,358, 793 


99,630,459 


64,043,174 


7,153,174 
17,957,749 
372,922 
803,510 


90,330,529 


1949 


856, 789 
85, 699 
87, 688, 448 


10,776, 448 
12,513,078 
347, 294 
2,234, 250 


114,502,006 


71,122, 550 


7,513, 224 
19, 102, 039 
415,671 
854, 642 


99, 008, 126 


1950 


961,944 
164, 226 
97,514,151 


12,954,003 
13, 221,377 
392,966 
2,372,038 


127,580,705 


78, 612, 365 


8, 825, 587 
19, 236,339 
454, 347 
1,036, 804 


108,165,442 


1951 


1,181,210 
302,606 
104, 060, 718 


14,205,780 
15,711,722 

455, 366 
2,264,071 


138,181,473 


"2,500 
97,101, 459 


10,778, 167 
20,275, 628 


617,072 | 


978, 455 


129,753,281 


1,194, 861 
432,799 
116, 251,691 


16,505,580 
17, 393, 338 
578,566 
4,221,756 


156,578,591 


9,620 

103, 1388, 393 
11,939,796 
19, 343, 848 


730, 838 
995, 483 


136, 157, 978 


6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government Regis- 


tration, 1948-52. 


Liabilities 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
indir y WLCMIG Sten citer Goac me clelow raees oe isch 


Totals, Canadian Companies........ 


Excess of assets over liabilities........... 
Capital stackipaid ap ss... Sates ew see 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reserves for unsettled CLI G ct ithe Bohs nla 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
SING VaAnbe OS ers Eck ARR sonia cette: 

Totals, British Companies........... 


Excess of assets over liabilities,.......... 


Foreign Companies 
(in Canada) 


Reserves for unsettled Claims? foc..6. a. 08 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
UCLA ALCHIS soko ce ney ae nc ce y oe 

Totals, Foreign Companies.......... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital 


Ce ee ed 


1948 
$ 


21,190,575 
42,256, 644 
22, 623,329 


86,070,548 


74, 981,356 


19,975,290 


14,837,703 
41,347,782 
3,906,719 


60, 092,204 
39,538,255 


7,512, 738 
37,523, 198 
4, 208, 733 


1949 
$ 


24,392,136 
48,652,678 
26,801,982 


99,846, 796 


80,013, 803 


20,334,030 


16, 366, 220 
46,019,748 
5, 107, 582 


67,493,550 
47,008, 456 


8,117,476 
39, 884, 410 
4,511, 813 


1950 
$ 


28, 705,334 
54,957,195 
30,700,595 


114,363,124 


84,130, 185 


20,972, 569 


21,082,932 
51, 689, 258 
6,084, 969 


78,857,159 
48, 723, 546 


12, 433, 787 
46,992, 438 
4,857,331 


49,244, 669 


41,085, 860 


52,513, 699 


46,494, 427 


64, 283,556 


43, 881, 886 


1951 1952 

$ $ 
33,587,225 | 39,243,044 
61,181,368 | 72,835,541 
34,251,492 | 38,447,531 
129,020,085 | 150,526,116 
86,543,234 | 90,608,025 
21,650,941 | 21,821,506 
23,970,608 | 29,923,183 
58,523,291 | 63,633,033 
7,148, 429 8,929,705 
89,642,328 | 102,485,921 
48,539,145 | 54,092,670 
16,611,126 | 19,635,404 
54,736,519 | 57,069,975 
8,801,763 | 12,031,608 
80,149,408 | 88,736,987 
49,603,873 | 47,420,991 
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7._Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government 


Registration, 1948-52. 


Income and Expenditure 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Net premiums written, fire and other 

INSUTANCE Sees. ete c cities chlor tinier s area's 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
Sundry, TUCMS mac ctces eine cree sopieie 


Totals, Canadian Companies........ 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiums written,...............-- 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
Sundry: 1temsjencieke erase. siete ees 


Totals, British Companies........... 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiums written..:........---.00+-. 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
Sund rye items ee ye... moss crapper es etsioraiecor es 


Totals, Foreign Companies.......... 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Incurred for claims (fire)........<...-.-- 
General expenses (fire)..............+005- 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders.... 
Premium taxes and fees.................«- 
INCOME! AX. see Pe ade Hae toes See ee tere 
PIX CESSEDEO M1 UScAX nasa mi eie rae mere ae iereae 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 
British and foreign taxes...............-- 


Totals, Canadian Companies........ 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred for claims (fire)................ 
General expenses (fire). i cack os es sele ovis 0 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Premium taxes*andiees..)..... se. eos as 
AUN COMNIENEAK ese terctce ine he eerie: 
UX CESS PEOMMLS) FAX s ce re eet oie tebe 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 


Totals, British Companies........... 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


4,001,600 


85, 967, 103 
4,519,974 
41,887" 


94,957,384 |108, 123, 353 


5, 064, 567 
176, 6577 


5,580, 820 
69,074 


130, 971,373 


998,392 
5 


1,152,406 


1, 402, 786 


1; a 046 


1,879,278 
6 


1,651, 818 
51 


55, 433, 534 
1,733, 103 
—12,727 


65, 299, 390 
1,897,135 
15,541 


2,841, 987 


— | ef | | 


13, 068, 129 
12,174, 865 
22,181,197 
17,858,019 


199,191 


12,981,810 
13, 105, 812 
26,516, 804 
19, 489,615 
1,875,511 
2,206, 998 
1,621,510 
—19,612 
87,374 
411,938 
512,165 


15, 862,354 
14, 324, 556 
30,978,046 
21,840, 069 

1,994,347 


15, 234, 667 
14, 805,015 
39, 134, 232 
26, 733,771 
2,163,564 
2,741,200 
2,666, 768 


158, 832 
337, 463 
429, 629 


16, 838,349 


_ 17,326, 626 


46, 145, 163 
31,377,886 
1,744, 884 
3, 263, 691 
3,023,178 


3,539 
423,210 
194, 844 


120,341,370 


16,926, 631 
15,631, 756 
14,929,786 
11,308, 613 

1,722,769 


18, 484,144 
16, 867,513 
16,071, 566 
12,874, 637 

1,981,533 


24,094,197 
18, 796, 326 
19,016,349 
14, 634, 521 


21,419, 537 
20, 450, 532 
24,491,516 
17, 565, 922 
2,456, 255 

723,940 


24,457, 192 
21,716,054 
28, 222, 840 
19,924, 643 
2,645, 281 
1,180, 203 


————— | | | | 
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7.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance, under Federal Government 
Registration, 1948-52—concluded. 


Expenditure 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Foreign Companies $ $ $ $ $ 
(In Canada) 
Incurred for claims (fire)................ 18,112,084 | 17,897,614 | 21,777,434 | 19,050,759 | 23,728,023 
General expenses. (fire)’." >... .. sce. ose os 13,740,336 | 18,899,819 | 16,120,209 | 18,385,823 19,317,717 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 6,901,612 | 6,653,022 | 9,498,697 | 19,270,657 | 238,253,049 
General expenses (casualty).............. 5,244,734 | 5,731,607 | 7,048,391 | 11,810,013 13, 805, 059 
Premium taxes and fees.................. 1,437,018 1,418, 647 1, 708,675 2,226, 447 2,330, 267 
In COme-taxn (oa soe Fah UE SEO ae OR 563, 500 797,193 444,131 1,184,098 1, 237,088 
PIXGessi pro tits taRetee 2.4 Ne re ae os cS —1,873 395 — — — 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 45, 541 50, 471 41,079 39, 803 —1,571 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 
Beri bers eis ce eae ea jae sea. de ae 8,821,021 | 3,527,772 | 3,435,151 | 5,269,798 5, 264,013 
Totals, Foreign Companies........... 49,863,973 | 49,976,540 | 60,073,767 | 77,236,898 | 88,933,645 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 5,906,511 | 7,177,370 | 7,138,299 | 18,969,728 | 10,309,610 


Subsection 4.—Fire Losses 


Fire Losses.—The information in Tables 8 to 11, which deals with the loss of 
property and life caused by fire, has been summarized from the Statistical Bulletin 
of the Association of Canadian Fire Marshals and the Dominion Fire Prevention 
Association, prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1941-52 


Nortr.—Figures for 1926-40 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078. Earlier figures from 1898 may 
be obtained from the Department of Insurance. 


Fires | Property | Loss | Deaths Fires | Property | 108s | Deaths 


Year per by Year per y 
Reported Loss! Capita | Fire Reported Loss! Capita | Fire 
No $ $ No. No $ $ No 
1941 SS... ~ 48,609 | 28,042,907 | 2-46 O2om | LOA (ee ee 52,931 | 57,050,461 | 4-53 390 
104De see. 47,596 | 31,182,238 | 2-70 304 || 1948...... 53,048 | 67,144,473 | 5-21 493 
1948.35.08... 47,594 | 31,464,710 | 2-67 319 || 1949...... 54,500 | 65,159,044 | 4-94 542 
1944....... 50,719 | 40,562,478 | 3-39 307 || 19502......| 59,710 | 81,525,298 | 5-88 441 
1945 Seren. 52,173 | 41,903,020 | 3-46 391 || 1951......] 60,317 | 76,919,357 | 5-64 535 
1946....... 55,400 | 49,413,363 | 4-01 408 | 1952...... 64,057 | 80,690,123 | 5-74 572 
1 Excludes federal jurisdiction losses, including forests, except for 1941 and 1942. 2 Includes 
Newfoundland. 
9.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1948-52 
Province or Territory 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ING WIOUnEISTIC oN Reta dls scr oas tenses Oo ee ee 660,100 tf fe 
Prince uward Island..cccs sts tes cin oe 301,275 588, 017 422,534 725, 893 475, 265 
Nova Scotia. .........: Mee cos eeu tals cinie\e casceae 2,716,983 2,441,016 3,149, 464 4,547,955 2,097,216 
INGWEPrIMSWICKs hc ccndcs ee kl eto oboe en 2,819, 962 2,850, 007 3,016,191 2,865, 881 3,320,340 
RET SVRTEIO,, 4, - asco a5 pent age ROPE et RB TLS SER 25,000,745 | 20,490,505 | 32,962,910 | 25,933,975 26,774, 705 
Oninnionernat ech comin trices ae 20,557,149 | 20,237,896 | 22,619,343 | 23,241,177 27,615, 682 
Mista bob aes Marte eats natin cae clegionect 2,693, 868 2, 243, 589 3, 636, 631 2,377, 092 2,667,303 
Paci MOCHO WANG: Cancers crisis cies acsines 2,105,561 2,997,610 2,640,021 2,776,614 3,525,799 
JAWS GIGLETS 9 <6 DR ER aa ESI aE a 3, 634, 160 5,299, 584 5, 242, 553 4,661,963 4,545, 444 
British Columb1a..casacsecen os eee eee 7,147,720 7,556, 229 7,052, 706 8, 604, 426 9,603,231 
PYGIEISO I ATIC UNO VV ee. bracarais stone verre wee cies 167,050 454, 591 122, 845 1,184, 381 65, 138 
CANAD AI oeihcsae alec ose nie 67,144,473 | 65,159,044 | 81,525,298 | 76,919,357 | 80,690,123 


1 Excludes federal jurisdiction losses, including forests. 
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The provincial property losses for 1950-52 given in Table 9 include both 
insured and uninsured losses. The percentages of the provincial totals uninsured 
were as follows: Prince Edward Island, 36; Nova Scotia, 30; New Brunswick, 30; 
Quebec, 22; Ontario, 14; Manitoba, 20; Saskatchewan, 21; Alberta, 28; British 
Columbia, 40; and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 15. Uninsured losses 
formed 22 p.c. of total losses for Canada. 


10.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1950-52 


1950 19511 19521 
Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Residential 22% ake as sss toners 44,619 | 20,282,028 44,673 | 19,892,811 47,732 | 18,387,258 
Mereantile...: 22. sae} Se 5,787 | 21,586, 449 6,217 | 18,907,864 6,756 | 23,969,142 
Farin isco ohn see see det ton PLR 3,718 | 5,996,978 3,563 | 5,571,199 1,367 | 13,471,727 
Man tlactorings str... nies ss 1,794 | 18,442,577 1,818 | 16,538,095 3, 685 6,036,451 
Institutional and assembly........ 924 | 7,217,956 819 | 5,934,185 715 4,197,097 
Miscellaneéouss.cticusshe ee ssohe. Merwe 2,918 7,999,310 3,220) 10,075,203 3, 802 14, 628, 448 
TOGAIGE 2 .0si.0, JEST oa os 59,710 | 81,525,298 60,317 | 76,919,357 64,057 | 80,690,123 


1 Figures for Newfoundland not available. 


11. Value of Property Loss, by Reported Cause of Fire, 1950-52 


1950 19511 19521 
Reported Cause Fires Property. Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Smokers’ carelessness............. 19,319 | 5,408,953 21,192 | 3,515,329 24, 080 8,656, 246 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke R 

TOUS cs arian) eR ea ee 7,326 | 5,232,863 6,652. | 5,135,132 6,221 4,404, 263 
Electrical wiring and appliances. . 5,609 | 17,246,407 5,513 | 8,284,017 5,585 10, 772, 833 
Matches bs. sea ioneae etree 2,636 732,611 2,582 714, 121 2,466 957, 104 
Defective and overheated chim- 

MEys ans fluesecuc cs teeters 3,215 | 2,818: 984 201s | wan409 yor 2,407 2,121,604 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires.... 2,042 | 1,124,495 2,118 1,347,192 2,141 2,017, 627 
Petroleum and its products........ 2,070 | 2,744,417 2,124 | 2,548, 450 1, 357 3,017,787 
Lights, other than electric........ e235 1,002,796 1,329 2,459,274 1,188 Ts bsste 
High tningens Sveasvtey tneane ceteris: 1,426 707, 087 1,344 | 1,116,786 1,403 913, 653 
Sparks ONTOS. .s02 202. ess ee 888 | 2,337,868 PS 423, 653 707 499 , 239 
ixposurectit6gawasase eraser Gail | nse ye! 587 | 2,084,081 698 1, 236, 021 
Spontaneous ignition.............. 362 2,533, 890 386 1,594, 857 416 2,233,477 
Incendiarism!. \:c)..wse nase Seek 296 753, 713 250 1,372,244 282 1,363, 519 
Miscellaneous known causes (ex- 

plosions, fireworks, friction, hot 

grease or metal, steam and hot 

water pipes, etc.)............0.. 5,197 | 3,116,588 5,481 | 6,493,696 13300 6,039,108 
Unknown: ...4. ses ae eet cebGr eek 7,450 | 34,654,252 Wao thal one4oo, Gos 7;843 | 40,321,829 

Motalswiagace ees bee i es 59,710 | 81,525,298 60,317 | 76,919,357 64,057 | 80,690,123 


1 Figures for Newfoundland not available. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada, in companies registered by the Federal 
Government, was over $19,090,000,000 at the end of 1952, an increase of over 
$1,855,000,000 during the year. There was not only an increase in new business, but 
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also a greater stability in business written compared with earlier years. The effect 
of these factors is reflected in the ratic of gain in business in force expressed as a 
percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year. 


Net in Force Net Increase Per- 
Year at Beginning in Force centage 
of Year for the Year Gain 
$ $ 


6, 157,000, 000 
6, 221, 000, 000 
6,776, 000, 000 
9,139, 000, 000 
9,751,000, 000 
10, 812, 000, 000 
11,900, 000, 000 
13, 105, 000, 000 
14, 409, 000, 000 
15,746, 000, 000 
17, 236, 000, 000 


335, 000, 000 
38, 000, 000 
199, 000, 000 
612, 000, 000 
1,061, 000, 000 
1, 088, 000, 000 
1,205, 000, 000 
1,303, 000, 000 
1,337,000, 000 
1, 490, 000, 000 
1, 855, 000, 000 


—iontien’ 
SCODODOOONON 
COST OR RH ONIO O A 


— 


Subsection 1.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Force in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Federal Government, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by 
Table 12 summarizes the volume of business 
transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life insurance companies and fraternal 
societies, whether registered by the Federal Government or licensed by the provinces. 


companies licensed by the provinces. 


12.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1952 


‘ 


Business Transacted by— 


Federal Government Registrations— 
Dive Comipanies 205 60% 3 SO RA, 
Pratertinl Societies. socio. eso sees cee se ne tk: 


AOTAG A a oh nce en 


Provincial Registrations— 
Provincial Companies within Province by 
which they are Incorporated— 
Time companions (ee oe tssee 39 a ae 
Fraternal societies..............eceeceess 


Provincial Companies in Provinces other 
than those by which they are Incor- 
porated— 

SO AMMMGNIER A ci ok ogee ar) aes, 
Fraternal societies...........cccccececees 


Totals, Provincial Registrations........ 
ReEMIAE SOURIS Cc re feet sk cas 


Canadian Life Companies— 
Federal 


sete eee es ereesreceeesesese eer oeseeeseeeoese 


Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Federal 


rd 


Foreign life companies.............scceeecee. 


Foreign fraternal societies...............0000. 


Effected 
(net) 


$ 
2,287, 026,644 


43, 516, 982 


2,330,543, 626 


127,631,091 
32,316,524 


14,101, 968 
12,590,012 


186, 639, 595 
2,517, 183,221 


1,540, 053, 245 
141, 733,059 


30, 484, 585 
44,906, 536 
74,055, 180 
672,918, 219 
13, 032,397 


New Policies | N et Insurance 


in Force, 
Dee. 31 


$ 
19, 090, 630, 039 
306, 630, 410 


19,397, 260, 449 


585, 958,376 
204, 182, 838 


62,173,401 
85, 018, 871 


937,333, 486 


20,334,593, 935 


13, 085, 350, 960 
648,131,777 


175,417, 875 
289,201,709 
443,275,711 
5, 562, 008, 368 
131, 212,535 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 


$ 


422,712, 052 
5, 849, 327 


428,561,379 


14, 441, 207 
4,773,899 


1, 658, 633 
1,765,077 


22,638,816 
451,200,195 


281,787,528 
16, 099, 840 


2,562,374 
6,538, 976 
10, 296, 873 
130, 627, 651 
3, 286, 953 


Net 
Claims’ 
Paid 


$ 


130, 006, 966 
4, 590, 365 


134,597,331 


4,226, 388 
2,368, 453 


469, 206 
1,179,354 


8,243, 401 
142,840, 732 


86,590, 855 
4,695, 594 


2,310, 607 
3,547, 807 
2,999,725 
40, 416,386 
2,279,758 


— a a ts 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Life Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The net life insurance in force in all companies with federal registration was 
only $35,680,082 in 1869 while in 1952 it was $19,090,630,039.* The amount per 
capita of the estimated population of Canada has more than doubled since 1941— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate 
protection of dependants against misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this 
field British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind Canadian and 
foreign companies. 


13.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Government Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-52 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-1900 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and for the years 
cet pet eae of the 1942 edition. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 
pp. 1173-1175. 


. Net Amount 
Net Amount in Force Taceanc 6 Mow 
Year in Force per| Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total Capita! Effected 
Companies Companies Companies g during Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TSSO Niro iets 37, 838, 518 19,789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21-45 13, 906, 887 
1890.2 ease 135, 218,990 31,613, 730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51-98 39, 802,956 
1900 See: 267,151,086 39, 485, 344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81-32 67,729,115 
NOVO CR at: 565, 667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113, 059 122-51 150,785,305 
1920 cece 1,664,348, 605 76, 883, 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630,110,900 
1930 See 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502, 125 6, 492, 283,194 636-00 884, 749, 748 
1940 333.73. 4,609, 213,977 145, 603, 299 2,220,505, 184 6,975,322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 536 
194) eee 4, 835, 925, 659 145,597,309 2, 367,027,774 7,348, 550,742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
1942 Retirees 5, 184, 568, 369 152, 289, 487 2,538,897, 449 7,875, 755, 305 675-80 818, 558, 946 
G43 ee eae oe 5,586,515, 285 162, 287,617 2,785, 290, 816 8,534, 093,718 723-53 887, 522,851 
1944 ee cine 6,001,984, 634 171,997,834 2,965, 501, 763 9,139, 484, 231 765: 07 900, 501, 491 
1945.253.085 6, 440, 615, 383 183,779,511 3,126, 645,941 9,751,040, 835 807-74 1,002, 576,955 
1946 oterscens 7,201,285,815 | 205,626,216 3,405, 480,833 | 10,812,392, 864 879-63 1,393, 522, 667 
1947023055 7,964, 185, 291 238,614, 767 3,697, 458,162 | 11,900, 258,220 948-15 1,453, 255, 487 
1948 Sencree 8,830,952,866 | 270,105,626 4,004, 294,358 | 13,105,352, 850 1,022-02 1,504, 248, 947 
1949) ean 9,808,084, 850 306,032, 801 4,294,644,199 | 14,408, 761, 850 1,071-52 1, 636, 356, 612 
1O5O Mees 10, 756, 249, 942 342,878,530 | 4,646, 707,595 | 15,745, 836, 067 1, 148-33 1,798, 864, 211 
LOST Recess 11,807,992, 826 391,382, 883 5, 036, 207,593 | 17,235,583, 302 1, 230-32 1,990, 926, 006 
1O52P.5 13, 085,350,960 | 443,275,711 5, 562,003,368 | 19,090, 630, 039 1,322-98 | 2,287,026,644 


1 Based on estimates of population given at p. 129. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada, during 1952, by 60 active 
companies with federal registration, including 31 Canadian, six British and 23 
foreign companies. In addition to these active companies, there were seven British 
and three foreign companies writing little or no new insurance, their business being 
confined largely to the policies already on their books, and two foreign companies 
which were registered in 1951 and 1952 but had written no business in Canada. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception 
of Table 17, include only those companies with federal registration and are exclusive 
of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as indicated in 
Table 12, operations of the companies included account for almost 94 p.c. of the life 
insurance in force in Canada. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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14.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Government Registration, 1950-52 


Year and Policies Effected Policies in Force Net Net 
Nationality of Premium Claims 
Company No. Net Amount No. Net Amount | Income Paid! 
1950 $ $ $ $ 
Canadian ts. iad the trerce side 318,908} 1,244,614, 536 3,957, 232/10, 756,249,942) 246,457,270) 79,523,634 
British wee ee. 11, 465 52,618,381 154, 486 842, 878, 530 8, 587, 454 2,607, 533 
ORGIES: ehcretenOniaie ss ois 6 < 363, 903 501,631,294 4,899,259] 4,646, 707,595] 115,046,510} 40,163,833 
Totals, 1950............ 694,276) 1,798,864,211| 9,010,977/15, 745,836,067) 370,091,234) 122,295,000 
1951 TEASE SS ER SS Pa SG Re er a a a a ea 
Gsnadianeh wes ee eal. 330, 677| 1,379, 400, 850 4,081, 221}11, 807, 992, 826} 263,007,836} 83,620,444 . 
LORI CH see acs eR ae 13,339 65,773,248 159, 107 391, 382, 883 9,205, 784 2,784, 449 
POreign ses pase estes oe 368, 400 545,751,908 4,932,225) 5,036,207,593} 121,805,759) 42,084,191 
Totals, 1951............ 712,416} 1,990,926,006|  9,172,553/17, 235,583,302) 394,019,379] 128, 489,084 
1952> RE RES = | Sa era ary i anes” a aT. SO | = a SOP re 
RMA CISN WAcprcgeat conte Meee 339,308] 1,540,053, 245 4,213, 176}13, 085,350,960} 281,787,528) 86,590,855 
ISritiSRMnad. aie fos oc ce bee 15,729 74, 055, 180 165, 664 443,275,711] 10,296,873 2,999,725 
Morelgntinters tice eet: 362,193] 672,918,219} 4,984,716] 5,562,003,368) 130,627,651! 40,416,386 
Totals, 1952............ 717,230) 2,287,026,644| 9,363,556/19, 090,630,039) 422,712,052) 130,006,966 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 


15.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Government Registration, 1950-52 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 


Item 1950 1951 1952? 
Canadian Companies— 
PANIC IL OCROD Se 00 eC ars oo ciate Sigs a de Se saln ess No 318,908 330, 677 339,308 
Policies in force at end of each year............ 3 3,957, 232 4,081, 221 4,213,176 
Policies become claims...............e.eceeees eS 35,917 35, 594 ,014 
Net amounts of policies effected................ $ 1,244, 614, 536 1,379, 400, 850 1,540, 053, 245 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 10, 756, 249,942 | 11,807,992, 826 13, 085, 350, 960 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 79,337,149 82, 398, 160 4,893 
Net amounts of premiums.................0-00- $ 246, 457,270 263,007, 836 281,787,528 
NETIC AUNIS Pale 8 Sete caend sie dar ws ee - $ 79,523,634 83, 620, 444 86, 590, 855 
WWetroutstandineiclatms.© 0) cs ects s oo aes $ 19,578,986 20, 640, 198 21,004, 646 
British Companies— 
WOTICIOS PE COLOC tess See eee oho wie St Re te «ag'e No 11, 465 13,339 15, 729 
Policies in force at end of each year............ § 154, 486 159, 107 165, 664 
Policies becomeclaims ae fo .s ast be eek ou S 181 ,178 2,474 
Net amounts of policies OHGChEG go cchoes acca? $ 52,618,381 65,773,248 74,055, 180 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 342, 878, 530 391,382, 883 443,275,711 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 2,712, 482 2,614,524 3,075,399 
Net amounts of premiums..................... $ 8, 587, 454 9, 205, 784 10, 296, 873 
INetrelaims pal diss s.fo5 4 Hee Kana Wale ei emits She $ 2,607, 533 2,784, 449 2,999,725 
Net outstanding claims...............c0..e000% $ 1,220,211 895, 807 930, 362 
Foreign Companies— 
POUCH GITCCER NS 652-2) scla)is sistar'pin vayalew ares ovine No 363, 903 368, 400 362,193 
Policies in force at end of each year............ S 4,899, 259 4,932,225 4,984,716 
Policies: become claims) i... coins ec eees cee e ee ,6 7,492 , 666 
Net amounts of policies effected................ $ 501, 631, 294 545,751, 908 672,918,219 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 4,646,707,595 | 5,036, 207,593 5,562,003, 368 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 88, 455, 730 39,473,379 37,657, 765 
Net amounts of premiyums..............ccceeee $ 115, 046, 510 121, 805, 759 130, 627,651 
INGtICIAMINENDAIGLe Se aie Coen a hose ce noe tcninn ee $ 40,163, 833 42,084,191 40,416, 386 
Net outstanding claims... scissor ciceorcrceretoe pies $ le 5, 086, 638 5,047,870 4,864,355 
All Companies— 
OMG NC CLL OCUCE rs chee o jraiel dn eictarel Sharpe atsco oars No 694, 276 712,416 717,230 
Policies in force at end of each year............ MY 9,010,977 9,172,553 9,363, 556 
Policies become claims.................seeee08 sf 112,710 115, 264 96, 454 
Net amounts of policies effected................ $ 1,798, 864,211 1,990, 926,006 2,287,026, 644 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 15, 745, 836,067 | 17,235,583, 302 19, 090, 630, 039 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 120,505, 361 124, 416, 063 125, 348, 057 
Net amounts of premiums..................005 $ 870, 091, 234 394,019,379 422,712,052 
UNGGHCTATTISS ATL Sets cree cide roichoiarssavoralsre'siSleveresterers sere $ 122,295,000 128,489,084 130,006,966 
Net outstanding claims......:.........eecee00. $ 25, 885, 835 26,583,875 26, 799, 363 
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16.—-Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies under Federal Government Registration, 1952 


Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company 


Ordinary Policies 


British. 25. cts. « taste a weeiree 


Totals, Ordinary Policies... . 


Industrial Policies 


Britishosre oS toe ore 


DTISIGECGE | 25). . goa cn eee a oes 


New Policies Effected 


Average 
Amount 


Policies in Force 


Average 
Amount 


285, 982 
15,715 
144,713 


1,244, 894,744 
72,022,547 
398, 047,715 


8, 543, 960/10, 078, 034, 521 


116, 406 
1,695, 411 


421,110,179 
3,117,450, 014 


52,414 
216,710 


57, 534, 464 
99, 246, 393 


662, 364 
49,202 
3,284, 981 


534, 788,477 
7,435, 687 
1,083,213, 457 


237, 624, 037 
2,032, 633 
175, 624,111 


260, 553 
145, 188 
228, 083 


2,472,527, 962 
14,729, 845 
1,361,339, 897 


360, 848 
263, 033 
314, 833 


415,280, 781 


244,859 


3,848,597, 704 


17.\Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1950 and 1951 


Type of Insurer 


All companies, ordinary......... 
All companies, industrial........ 
Fraternal benefit societies....... 


Potals 2x. 332 Ses oirca 


Policies 
Exposed 


to Risk 


No. 
4,886,980 
4,072, 625 

308, 766 


9,268,371 


1950 
Policies 
Terminated 
No. 

25,792 
30,407 
3,798 
59,997 


Death 
Rate 


by Death | per 1,000 


Policies 
Exposed 


to Risk 


No. 
5,076,773 
4,040,181 

318, 539 


9, 435, 493 


1951 
Policies 
Terminated 
No. 

26,704 
29, 952 
3,772 
60, 428 


342,646 


by Death | per 1,000 


5:3 
7-4 
11-8 
6-4 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies under 


Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 18, 19 and 20 cover only life insurance com- 
panies with federal registration and do not include fraternal organizations and 
provincial licensees, In the case of British and foreign companies, the figures 
apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only but, in the case of 
Canadian companies, assets and liabilities, income and expenditure arise, in part, 


from business abroad. 
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18.—Total Assets of Canadian Life Companies under Federal Government Registra- 
tion and Assets in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1950-52 


Assets 1950 
$ 
Canadian Companies! 
ELAM CSUR GOME RENN eons ie scl ntaye Reta ite ooc eae me os 56, 408, 675 
Real estate held under agreements of sale............. 6,274, 589 
MOAN OnMEAL EStaLOs, sist. Getas -« 4- Moo auteetoie cect ee oe 836, 405, 087 
deoanmroncollateralstw wink 665 dose eee sk ode con 1,775,374 
SEYPUECER (COV DLTS 21 BERS SUN IO ts ae ae Ce a, Oe 207,711,778 
Bonds, debentures and stocks.........05ececeeeeeeeees 3,332, 584, 885 
USED aie da Mes SOM ia ak ds essbaeu sal auil Sa eco¥ Seslnuncaasve iexGuccorevuaheeiattteie tre 48,079, 664 
Interest and rent due and accrued..................0.. 37,691, 873 
Outstanding and deferred premiums................... 79,729,948 
(CLINE SECC IC RES Seem aS, Poets) tic Entiat er nea eens Eiaces 5,001, 754 
Totals, Canadian Companies?.................. 4,611, 663, 627 
British Companies 
TOR CSES EES LPR Rita s ek eR re rons chen oe 2,153,923 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.............. 7,671 
Hioans -onmentiesta tos nacste tone tuafec coe ns cele oko 9,203,763 
oans on collaterals: ooh ea sore ee ee eee — 
ECOL Sika eeneallge eet) a aed lg 2,787,525 
‘Bonds, debentures and stocks... ctu ate cc csc. 60 cw ote c 126,335, 850 
EES) eS apes ces nse a RENAE es arctan ce sane ee ete ee 2,758, 207 
Interest and rent due and accrued.............0.e0000. 535, 412 
Outstanding and deferred premiums................... ar 
,09 


EEE TS 2 ace ER 8 lis eS a aa A 
Totals, British Companies...................... 


Foreign Companies 


AERIAL ALO Rei a eit erin oes cooks eee ete eae US OAS Sg ig 1,535, 256 
Real estate held under agreements of sale............. — 
POAT SIOMLT CAIRES UR Lone eae ne Ske kw ede ss 36, 581, 219 
Goansron collateralsince .. kj foe fee oss — 
GHC VSLOBHA: ior ser ate ow See tneee bons hak eean 45,117,221 
Bonds, debentures and stocks. .......0.0c0cseeeccceces 853, 640, 862 . 
ERLE EA ht Seat ot ONS SEN oe od Se a RR i 2 SR» 22 De BD. 24,516,991 
Interest and rent due and accrued..................05. 9,383,943 
Outstanding and deferred premiums................... 18,161,137 
NOT STS) uchhcIS SSS aie, eae e-aerenag aoe aa tance ape ere one ge 57,594 
Totals, Foreigm Companies..................... 988,994,223 


144, 636, 650 


1951 
$ 


78, 887, 302 
6,657,216 
995, 049, 083 
1,187, 430 
231,364,171 
3,376, 145, 802 
68,727, 248 
41,164,995 
84, 836, 661 

4, 630, 090 


4,888, 649, 998 


2,364,590 
14,757,989 


3,194, 625 
131,039,519 
1,918,508 
587,291 
1,110, 502 
39,595 


155, 008, 619 


1,480, 226 
92,858,051 


49, 083,364 
821, 687, 427 
20,053, 139 
10, 089, 425 
19, 887,488 

71,473 


1,015,160, 593 


1952P 
$ 


97,674, 684 
5,510, 182 
1,131,090, 247 
781,977 
251,369,119 
3,513,591, 304 
64, 532, 802 
44,912,368 
92,577, 687 
4,933, 537 


55206, 973,907 


2,641,780 
21,971, 458 


3,632,317 
137,348, 592 
2,538, 989 
648, 691 
1,043,095 
2,469 


169,827,391 


1, 409, 685 
122,090,945 


51, 486, 848 
841, 270, 281 
22,395,355 
11,007, 229 
20,529, 924 

60,391 


1,070,250, 608 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group will be found in the Report of the Superintendent of I nsurance, 
Vol. II 2 Book values, any excess of book over market values being covered by a reserve in the 


liabilities. 
purpose, instead of their market values.) 


19. 


(Since 1950, the amortized values of certain government securities have been used for this 


Total Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies under Federal Government Regis- 


tration and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1950-52 


Liabilities 1950 
3 2 $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstanding claims .....60.0..06:.secs00b%s eet ntshcs termes 37,308, 632 
Reserve under contracts in force..............0ceeeeees 3, 665, 143, 408 
Sundry liabilities..... AL Be to ea A eee 690,127,168 
Totals, Canadian Companies!................... 4,392,579, 208 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital................... 219,084, 419 
Ciera paidiip. 22! Biers.) 286.89 BR cocci ess: 12,697, 825 


1 Excludes capital. 


1951 
$ 


39, 069, 264 
3,902,777, 768 
712,846,092 


4,654, 693,124 


233, 956, 874 


13,522, 230 


1952P 
$ 
37,535, 145 


4,163, 932,974 
754, 388, 329 


4,955,856, 448 


251,117, 459 
13, 624, 050 
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19.—Total Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies under Federal Government Regis- 
tration and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1950-52— 


concluded 
Liabilities 1950 1951 1952P 
$ $ $ 

British Companies 
Outstanding claimse eee eer eee ceeioaieciiccts soci: 1,220, 212 895, 807 930, 363 
Reserve under contracts in force...........sseeeeeeeees 112,023,922 127, 804, 218 144, 476,130 
Stihdty Habrlities si. voce tea nec. te apr tere ute inss oe sc 1,832,980 1,858, 835 2,117,798 
Totals, British Companies..... AAtt Domine ces 115,077,114 130,553,860 147,524,291 
Surpluses of assets in Canada..............sceeceencees 29,559, 536 24,454, 759 22,303,100 

Foreign Companies 

4 

@utstanding claimsec ence yen edt ies accerletes oe 5,086, 637 5, 047,872 4,864,355 
Reserve under contracts in force...............seeeeee 819,972,190 859, 855, 285 909, 623, 397 
Sundry liabilities -aeeacccmecesa lier ecw cit lclds ser 59,014, 494 61, 228,373 66, 882, 855 
Totals, Foreign Companies....................- 884,073,321 926,131,530 981,370, 607 
Surpluses of assets in Canada..............seeeeeeeeees 104, 920, 902 89,029, 063 88,880, 001 


20.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies under Federal 
Government Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of 
British and Foreign Life Companies, 1950-52 


Principal Items 1950 1951 1952P 
$ $ $ 
INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
Netipremium) income cn merac ment ek ch Giaserioe eke eiseein 424, 489,515 450, 736, 233 480, 538, 327 
Consideration for annuities... ne acek tenes ares ae ees 74,401,273 102,418,595 92,987,615 
Interest, dividends and rents..... 5 RAE NG BRO eB oh 161,338, 430 173,407,735 190, 056, 768 
Sundry thems: 3 8e seer ass wie nee S's ta ae 120, 531, 220 112, 888, 925 102,764, 906 
Totals, Canadian Companies................... 780, 760, 438 839, 451, 488 866,347,616 
British Companies 
Net premilmsInCOMCs ce svc ec chincincis ccs eines costes el 8,587, 454 9,205, 784 10, 296,873 
Consideration for-annuities........c. cscs scecise ce cisco 11,941,195 12,786,710 15,018, 904 
Interest, dividends and rents.........ecccesecccsccvess 4,063, 962 4,800, 862 5,476,078 
Sundryaitems Hwee saa waa coals series aioe coche otesee sc 530, 266 482,270 633, 069 
Totals, British Companies .c: socecdaeseeh RR 25,122,877 2742755626 31, 424,924 
Foreign Companies 
Netipremium' incomerss. ere os. ce seine sees Se et eee ae 115,046,510 121, 805, 759 130, 627,651 
Consideration:for annuities: <=... occ seen ac eminee scree 6, 794,354 6,594, 265 6,668,312 
Interest, dividends and rents........cccsccceccccesseos 29,398, 785 33, 112, 287 36, 506,371 
Sundrysitems nc scceeontet ceerer comer ec hierar 8,620, 732 8,173,173 7,766,670 
Totals, Foreign Companies..................6¢. 159,860,381 169, 685, 484 181,569, 004 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyholders.........ccccceeccseccceeees 294, 268,703 309, 637, 914 314, 843, 692 
General expenses,....... 0... cc scece sees evesceseeccere 123, 748, 044 152,528,929 144, 876, 396 
Dividends to'shareholdersieecarctactoe otters ee oe aw eine 1, 866, 309 3,098,473 2,333, 499 
Other disbursements..... Pak Seapine AGIAN FOO Reto AE 68,646, 466 84,500,358 83, 823,039 
Totals, Canadian Companies................... 488,529,522 549, 765, 674 545,876, 626 


Excess of income over expenditure............eeeeeeeee 292,230,916 289, 685, 814 320, 470,990 
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20.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, under Federal 
Government Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of 
British and Foreign Life Companies, 1950-52—concluded. 


Principal Items 1950 1951 1952p 
$ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE—concluded 
British Companies 


PSVIMCH LALO; POMCYMOLGCTS vide cs fo coe eS obs te oc bevcidas clo 6, 424, 693 7,196,181 7,515, 462 
ASCHOLAMEZPCNSCSe coe Om NS wie « fe cide ee Re ise ween eee 3,709, 431 4,103,989 4,780,470 
Wither isbursements ic ven aa cee clesee Ceikk mee cee wen 376, 643 313,746 454, 206 

Totals, British Companies...................... 10,510, 767 11,613,916 12,750,138 
Excess of income over expenditure..............e.e000 14, 612,110 15, 661,710 18, 674, 786 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to:nolicy holders... oc i tcasede cs case ua ce oer’ 73, 164,112 77,740, 819 76, 704, 308 
(Generalexpensesney eerie ae sosidls ok ale sho wes beens. 29,078, 880 32,555, 983 34, 785, 648 
Ot hersdishursemren ters otae fers echey heyefoxererstessroie' acs ale 4 ode xe 6,360, 672 7,140, 568 7,284, 750 

Totals, Foreign Companies..................... 108, 603, 664 117,437,370 118,774, 706 
Excess of income over expenditure...............0.e00% 51, 256, 717 52,248, 114 62,794, 298 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit 
Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other 
insurance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively 
unimportant. Table 21 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal 
benefit societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of Actuaries) and a 
readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary certifies to the 
solvency of each fund. The statistics of Table 21, at pp 1174-75, relate to the 16 
Canadian societies reporting to the Department of Insurance of the Federal 
Government, of which only one does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal 
Government prior to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies 
which at that date were transacting business under provincial licences, while for- 
bidden to accept new members, were permitted to continue all necessary trans- 
actions in respect of insurance already in force. Most of these societies and some 
foreign societies that had not previously been licensed by the provinces have since 
obtained federal authority to transact business. Of both classes of societies, 32 
transacted business in Canada during 1952; two of the societies do not grant life 
insurance henefits. 
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21.—_Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance, 1950-52 ~ 


Item 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES 


Net certificates ettectedt om .us aoc cae Han. fe eee eee ee 
Net certificates become claims......5............ee00: 


Net premium: In come pay ee fo ee tae ne soe oe coe 
Net amounts of certificates effected.................6- 
INetamounts anciorce mererm. Hist bricts ok oeaetes Cece 
Net amounts of certificates become claims............ 
INet benefits: paid: sntitancnicnace dice seh sumer cae 
Netigutstandingtelanisnes tos acts eae silat ee cuore 


Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
Drea ther anees Ep nibnaliocnelale hen teat apinntene calaiaae naan eRio s 82 
Surrender, expisy,manse, vee... 4. sansa eae aes 


Totals, Terminated: : 2. ..cdhaece on Ren Pan 


Assets! 


Realiestatersaan ace ae eee ee eee ee 
Real estate held under agreements of sale............. 
Toans-onsreal: estate neha cee ence eae Oe tee ae 
PolicyslOans aes Meek ee ee OLED eee 
Bonds; debentures andsstocksae acces eee aaa 
Gasle pieced SHEED oe rea i Ea eee es et a nee 
Interest and rent due and accrued................2.06. 
Des TrommWeMibersess or sees oa eats ete sehen 
OPherassets. cosets oes cette ewe ee ete ee 


Outstandingiclaims Austen aie ae Seat Moe 
Reserves under contracts in force.............-..-++5-- 
Other tliabilrtiesity- ss. sa eee ie Acie onan kite 


Income 
Premiums Gor: benefits).....+.<¢..-1000 «0 seue sows sees 
Hees andidues: (loriexpenses)),.tcakitee ce set > tek hee enol. 
Interest and! rents 22 0525 oie = sie ca wicininteisiare ais wisinre guste bdo = 
Otherreceipts ee creer poe ecb rece So repels oranicten lie 


Totals, Income......... RS oan ASEM oee p 


Expenditure 
Paldsto mem bersware. acti: oc Sean ernie s aastaetere ete 
Generaliexpenses sep arise tures tiie caliseomieen eae 
Other disbursement gira mectes:co a: ates tere neromrceeietense 
Totals, Expenditure!....... ptepresah. Sense h 


Excess of income over expenditure............cceeeeees 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 


1950 


2,073, 356 
23, 849, 288 


150, 028,077 


2,503, 960 
2,937, 547 
319, 492 


1,965, 756 
15, 530, 908 


17,496, 664 


996,913 
949,218 
10, 472,395 
3, 845, 729 
74, 893,139 
1,399, 083 
685, 987 
554,739 
211,861 


94,009, 064 


427,681 
74,911,139 
10,340,025 


85, 678,845 


4,085, 963 
3,548,315 
3,316,342 
1,223,580 


12,174,200 


5,859,172 
3,764, 292 

126, 645 
9,759,109 


2,424,091 


1951 


2,217, 423 
26,781,072 
161,384, 596 
2,427,850 
2,927, 899 


290,245 . 


1,898,901 


17,906, 855 ° 
19, 805, 756 


2,049, 648 
842,537 
10,387, 061 
3,850,314 
76, 839, 620 
1) 254,727 
701,043 
662, 982 
217,788 


96,805,720 


377, 295 
78,038,742 
10, 484, 943 


88,900,980 


4,444, 648 
4,121,563 
3,426,374 

599, 208 


12,591,793 


5,975,390 
4, 209,878 
116,566 


10,301,834 


2,289, 959 


$9,612,977 


2,562,374 
30, 484, 585 
175, 417, 875 
2,412,301 
2,972,357 
331,491 


1,963,533 
19, 626, 693 


21,590, 226 


2,869,521 
1,316,075 
9,674,176 
3,876, 709 
78,340, 864 
1,876,967 
703, 967 
724, 847 
229, 851 


415,509 
80,057,978 
11,218. 715 


91, 692, 202 


5,211,215 
4,498,989 
3,481, 126 

727,859 


13,919, 189 


5,992,153 
4,581,285 
129, 401 


10,702,839 


3,216,350 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance, 1950-52—concluded 


Item 1950 1951 1952? 
No. No No. 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES 
Net certificates effected ............ 0c. ccc ck ccecsecee 9,971 9,394 8,974 
Net certificates become claims...............e.ese005. 1,295 1,346 1,791 
$ $ $ 
VGH NEGEICOI ANCOUIO 8... oak et Vee ve enlecae. 3,135,678 3, 223, 052 3, 286,953 
Net amounts of certificates effected................... 13,398, 587 12,876,327 13,032,397 
Por mamuunbean Loree.) 3. 3.5 6b os Oe oe ow ek: 124, 513, 850 128, 048, 146 131, 212,535 
Net amounts of certificates become claims 1,355, 999 1,481,335 2,137,651 
Net benefits paid.. Sonos jan DOD OR GAC ROO Oe 2,064, 888 2,078, 487 2,939, 549 
Wet Outstanding Claims. eS es 242,387 807,599 268,971 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
OSLO OR: Ce ae ies Por i doe 2 cats oe 1,181, 687 1,272, 246 1,269,362 « 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............00.cececceee. 10, 203, 369 9, 842, 881 11,219, 221 
hobs, Derminated:.)*¢ 4.42). bx pth selene. 7 ean 11,385,056 |, 11,115,127 12, 488, 583 
Assets 

PROM MR OGRE, Site Hehe I rca dec wel natdea — —~ — 
IP ER SEAL ESRAUG!. cue) eae ee ee 247,030 244, 676 334, 183 
MOSRIGHNS coe, een. GENRE Week eB Per a ge. 1,575,917 1,712,467 1,831,232 
Bonds, debentures and stocks...........0cceceececeee. 26, 289,555 27, 687 , 896 29,164, 768 
BS en Sa Ne og ay an ARN oe Rea a ae 1,499, 276 1,315,554 1,179,622 
Interest and rent due and accrued.......:........0005. 227,381 247 , 227 283, 524 
Dues from members......... Shih Re COS Re Re 211,948 | 216,730 211,983 
EGA EAE Ter a ae al pen ae ti eae 13,723 16, 273 13,730 

Doc nn Cl ao a rr 30, 064,830 31, 440,823 33, 019, 042 

Liabilities 

Ouistaname clams: seks oi icn ne Eset eee eee 381,951 449 059 455,718 - 
Reserve under contracts in force.............cesceceue. 24,772,047 26, 618, 537 27, 145, 027 
Spunee Ma libias. reiki, = 8. Nf ic fo te at Boe Sp oate 1,711,138 1,944, 487 2,140, 024 

Totals, Liabilities........................00. 26,865,136 29,012, 083 30,340, 769 

Income 

Serpigatos (Ot Dens Gis). 2 >=. see occ uc ee be cece 4,178,069 4,335,985 4,558,966 | 
Fees and dues (for expenses)........--..000.cecedecceee 1,113,572 1,147,873 1,205,117 | 
RRP PON eos a MORAN GV nee 862, 298 948, 359 1,025, 736: 
Other receipts...... ato oS Sen SRE ee, Pane t/s yeas 415, 851 424, 067 895,939 - 

MOUALG, SIREBINE. © tes Sete. de Peed pane 6,569,790 6,856, 284 7,685,758 

Expenditure ; cf ss 

Brseapnemiboinh 08 8 sa. Rail ke od. RES! 2,725,812 2,748,024 3,683,519 
Rerneeel ei neuged.ce Cee 8k. bee awe Bi aol 728,694 703, 486 870,765 
PemeEetnnes so 2 3 See eRe ln hon 310,095 333,078 472,489 

Totals, Expenditure......................... 3,764, 601 3, 784,588 5,026,773 
Excess of income over expenditure............e.eeceeee 2,805,189 3,071, 696 2,658,985 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Registered 
Canadian Companies 


Tables 22 and 23 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 
1951, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. ‘The data given here are in Canadian dollars, 
mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several 
exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign 
currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current rate differs sub- 
stantially from the par rate. Approximately 65 p.c. of all such business in force was 
written in United States currency and 20 p.c. in sterling. From another standpoint, 
approximately 29 p.c. was written in currencies of Commonwealth _ countries 
outside Canada, and 71 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life insurance companies, operating under Federal Government 
registration, at Dec, 31, 1951 had life insurance in force amounting to $5,528,942,066 
in countries outside Canada. Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian 
amounted to $5,471,556,442 and the difference between these figures is, presumably, 
the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian currency. As 
against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, the Com- 
monwealth and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to $1,748,300,352. Since the business in force in Canada 
of these companies at Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to $11,807,786,335, the total business 
on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $17,336,728,401. Thus, 
over 31 p.c. of the total business in force was outside Canada. 


2°.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, by Company, 1951. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 


Common- Common- 


Company Forei Forel 
wealth orelen Total wealth OEelen Total 
Currencies Currencies Currencies Currencies 
, $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alliance 
Nationale..... —~ - _ — 3, 780, 514 3, 780, 514 
Ganadarcecone: 18,722,012 25,973,593 44,695,605 || 147,055,535 | 288,601,094 435,656, 629 
Commercial.... — oo — _ 35, 000 , 000 
Confederation... 18,877,166 29,717, 454 48, 594, 620 132, 243,213 181, 120,650 313, 363, 863 
Continental..... —_ — — 33, 542 117, 284 , 826 
LOW Sete eee 11,056,314 44,472,961 55,529,275 65, 548, 604 233, 543, 380 299,091, 984 
Dominion...... 1,270,173 13, 458, 060 14, 728, 233 9,910, 443 77,187,608 87,098,051 
Dom. of Canada 
General...... 179,914 _ 179,914 2,936, 040 7,500 2,943,540 
TD aWatony sec... — ~ — 12,500 ees , 833 
Equitable...... — ~ — _ 180, 900 180,900 
Great-West..... — 88, 765, 113 88, 765,113 192,212 | 506,246,571 506, 438, 783 
Imperial........ 13, 668,119 3,881, 823 17,549,942 62,579, 332 44,403, 266 106, 982,598 
ONnGON aes _ 1,027, 202 1,027,202 — 6,527,297 -§, 527,297 
Manufacturers. . 41,103,191 68, 212, 824 109,316,015 255, 654, 247 430, 441, 807 686, 096, 054 
Maritime....... 195, 679 10, 826 206, 505 2,106,472 35,348 2,141, 820 
Monarch........ _ —~ — —_ 206, 652 206, 652 
Montreal....... _ 38, 830 38, 830 265, 703 423,058 688, 761 
Mutialeeccsc cue _ 1, 420, 427 1, 420, 427 1,021, 983 15, 727,594 16,749,577 
National....... 1,015, 259 417,985 1, 433,244 5, 784,175 2,073, 413 7,857,588 
North American 1,612,616 13,615, 463 15, 228,079 7,759, 426 56, 699, 636 64, 459, 062 
Northern....... 14, 800 1,913,195 1,927,995 63, 650 15,509, 897 15,573, 547 
Sauvegarde..... _ _ — -- 5,000 , 000 
Sunissencens Sas 98,550, 619 182,057,270 280, 607, 889 891,619,938 |2,023,828,689 | 2,915, 448, 627 
Western. ......- — — —_ — 63,936 63,936 
Totals’. on: 206,265,862 | 474,983,026 | 681,248,888 || 1,584,787,015 | 3,886,769,427 | 5, 471,556, 442 
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22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, by Company, 1951—concluded. 


Company 


Dominion 


PR ea GO Tait Perera certs eee iaie aera lala eleteiae clear slons Osis ois-ceend Bes 


NOR ALC eerie eet eT ekass ba 6 otolole evans bireroiwla,o syeceushersigns 


INENIU IEA eee rete ter tayo eiataie’ e's hinieicl OG oie Wo Mas wiereals Came sesicw 


Common- 


wealth 


Currencies 


59, 147, 980 
45,774,476 

20° 175 
18,738, 461 
2' 056,754 


778,579 
7,609 


193,365 
14, 148, 364 


84,290, 921 
734,299 


445 

506, 288 
1,117,842 
1,774,900 
18, 982 


358, 852, 383 


588, 161, 703 


Liabilities 


Foreign 
Currencies 


1,066,472 
100, 782, 762 
17,970 
40,045, 657 
46,523 

38, 628, 651 
18, 806,019 
2,095 
1,094 
51,605 

135, 631, 128 
13,730,819 
472,981 
138, 940, 723 
13,174 


458,770 
137, 498 
4,410,993 
406, 888 
13, 863, 124 
1,869,333 
750 


690, 233, 635 
21,197 


0 


1,199,589, 861 


Total 


1,066, 472 
159, 880, 692 
70 


85, 820, 133 

66, 698 
57,367,112 
20, 862,773 


27,879,183 
472,981 
223,231, 644 
747, 403 
458,770 
137,943 
4,917,281 
1,524,730 
15, 638, 024 
1,888,315 


750 
1,049, 086, 7. 


1,787, 751,564 


23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 1951. 


Currency 


Commonwealth Currencies— 


British West Indies and Bermuda... 
SOMbNeAITICA et eee ct aoe ca Ore ee eee Eat 
Souchernalthodesia= nti. se pines cole sues ooisinlers ee aver oce' 


Dollars— 


Hong Kong : 
Malaya, Singapore or Straits...........seseeeeeeee 


Shillings— 
BSS GR ALEICA Metin siclod oto aie « Oa teDle heir Wests Seis case 


Insurance 
Effected 


g 


131,815, 984 


7,675,993 
24,131,141 
1,855,129 


51,190 

10, 489,994 
1,147,672 
6,185, 235 


5, 530, 276 
14,310,714 


3,072,534 


206, 265, 862 


Insurance 
in Force 


$ 
1,080, 563,995 
31,368 
46, 499, 819 


183,790, 985 
6,106, 504 


- 752,439 
69, 990, 034 
9,560,177 
22,085, 488 


30,965, 002 
123, 624, 869 
2,362,520 


8,453,815 


1,584, 787,015 


Liabilities 
$ 


437,171,721 
22,427 

10, 851, 504 
46,750,101 
992,485 


275, 526 
21,678, 605 
2,334, 901 
4,281,654 


8, 452,034 
52,973, 028 
1,574,121 


803, 596 


588,161, 703 


1 Includes British Guiana which Crown Life and North American Life Insurance Companies did not 


separate from British West Indies. 
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23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 1951—concluded. 


Insurance 


Insurance 


Currency Effected #n Fores Liabilities 
$ $ $ 

Foreign Currencies— 
BalhitsaGlbatla nd.) est tke vaste titers var eae cv: _ 224, 165 158,306 
Bolivares- (Venezuela) Ree. nctoes too ce ree See 7,099, 828 33, 859, 297 3,125, 473 
Cord obask@Nicaracua) ccc cns hee ae eae eres _ 16,976 11, 087 
Dollars (United States of America)................. 422,964,162 | 3,537,560, 716 1,123, 404, 930 
ey rancstCE rance) a5 Fee i en eins Pert hee —_— 21,076 21,186 
Hance (S Witzerlancd yes. shes ck Sek tae acne donee — 7,280 15, 065 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)..................... 799,123 12,216,635 3, 700, 120 
Pesos. (Arcentina ye 2s 08. c cc oe ORE eR ak iad 1,022, 453 16,654, 997 5,340, 353 
Pesos (Chile) sear ie ©. ack. Oe sie oa seo denen — 196, 754 133, 385 
Pesos: (Colom bidyt Heats 2 ob RR We Be eee de cos 5, 068, 385 14, 852,974 1,830,158 
Peses (Cuba): Ss ae eee eee ote se 20,214, 646 155, 649, 390 36, 091,534 
Pesos: (Dominicanelvepublic) scene nee sone _ , 000 24,014 
juPesos (Mexico)h seeetet oo oes Eee ca ee te tee 2,245, 512 10, 165, 227 1, 708, 834 
esos: (Philippines). ees. secon cso hia ae ee es 8,516,798 DU, 301,012 8,348, 828 
IPGUNGSIGE Cy pU) Mah Fee eRe. oe Gee SME Coe iy bee 2,894,916 35, 608, 862 9,500, 436 
‘Poungssisrael) 2b eee Sct dee A tte re 2,655, 680 10,211,661 1,436,373 
Ouétzales-(Guatenial®). 2. sol. ms ee cate tneteasostecoke — — 15,120 
PER UpPCCS (BULIMIA GS AR Ree oo eee SU PEO ccd oes — 1, 405,325 1,188, 261 
Ripiahs (Indonesia) Stace. case ae ee wee ees 1,501, 523 7,440,995 3, 296,051 
Soles (Perit) ose eee nos cick wee cate Seon hak G —_ 276,341 170,514 
WeniWVJapan) Meee ass. Leek ee eae eee ee _— 36, 244 65, 872 
Miscellaneous, 85 4th; bon)... alow Sone. Sa hbre oe bigs Sete es — — 3,954 
Totals, Foreign Currencies................. 474,983,026 | 3,886,769, 427 1,199,589,861 
681,248,888 | 5,471,556, 442 1,787, 751,564 


GrandyPotalsi uc... ee eee 


' Subsection 6.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Canada and Business 
of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


_ Table 24 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies 
and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada 
of these organizations, as shown in Table 12, p. 1167, total business, internal and 
external, of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be 
obtained. Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies 
and fraternal societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada 
and of the life insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is 
shown in Table 25. 


 24.—Business of Registered Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies 
Eady nee Abroad, 1952» 


Nors.-—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1167. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dee. 31 Received Paid 
‘ ; i $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
HModeral.«.. ic. AURte mes arate ee he 753,788,193 | 6,012, 282,592 198, 750, 801 74, 883,073 
IPO VAN CIAL. 2h bears sets tae reat ee 1 t 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Hederalag ete on er it sa ee 17, 062, 737 120, 521,900 1,589,381 2,018, 557 
Provincial... 2 year eel can. 1 1 1 1 
gE OCRIS rene Afonso Are 770,850,930 | 6,132,804, 492 200,340,182 76,901, 630 


1 None reported. 
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25.—Total Registered Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1952» 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dee. 31 Received Paid 
: : ; $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— : 
WEdeUrs cee bi eiin< doses oes Peo 2, 293,841,438 | 19,097, 633,552 480, 538,329 161,473,928 
PTOVIBGIOLUE MER... sc cnicaoct SR eE TAS Ts 141,733,059 648,131,777 16,099, 840 4,695,594 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
HOC ERAS RE WOR bass. cs oes. c bud DOR Mae « < 47; 547, 322 295,939,775 4,151,755 4,329,164 
PTOVANCAln sh. vic. oncea haere 44,906, 536 289,201,709 6,538,976 3,547, 807 
British life companies................ 74, 055, 180 443,275,711 10, 296, 873 2,999,725 
Foreign life companies................ 672,918,219 5, 562, 003, 368 130, 627,651 40, 416, 386 
Foreign fraternal societies............ 13, 032,397 131,212,535 8,286, 953 2,279,758 
Grand Totals............... 35 288,034,151 | 26,467,398, 427 651,540,377 219, 742,362 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


The growth of casualty insurance business has been steady since 1875. The 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that 
the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate 
glass and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of casualty insurance then 
transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 1952 shows 
that casualty insurance in Canada now includes various forms of accident and 25 
other classes of insurance transacted by companies with Federal Government 
registration. In 1880, 10 companies transacted casualty insurance but, in 1952, 
such insurance was issued by 302 companies, of which 75 were Canadian, 79 British 
and 148 foreign; of these, 215 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 
19 fraternal orders or societies conducted accident and sickness insurance as well as 
life insurance business and three fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or 
sickness insurance only. euh” 


Table 27 shows the division of business in this field between Federal Govern- 
ment registrations and provincial licensees and indicates that, as in the cases of 
fire and life insurance, the bulk of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is trans- 
acted by companies with Federal Government registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance 
in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expendi- 
ture are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in 
Section 1, Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 28, p. 1182, gives corresponding 
figures for total casualty business of Canadian companies, and the casualty business 
in Canada of British and foreign companies, whose transactions are confined to insur- 
ance other than fire and life. In 1952, there were 18 Canadian, 5 British ace 64 
foreign companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 


During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre- 
war years, the result of lessened traffic but, since the end of the War, the trend has 
been less favourable; in 1952 the ratio stood at about 55 p.c. 


Hail insurance in 1951 showed a loss ratio of 41 p.c. and in 1952 this had 
increased to 54 p.c. ie be ke ee ee 7 


Wd, 
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Marine insurance showed a very large increase in Canada during the war 
years and substantial profits resulted. The results for 1941 to 1952 were as follows:— 


‘ Under- 
Year Premiums pies ae 
$ $ $ 

OAD Be Share oa tae ee ae a ine essere 6,011, 922 2,781, 190 1,694, 470 
14D Seemed ee oe ae eet ae crane tetestol cists 14,295, 543 7, 983, 963 3, 855, 415 
YB Re nd Ee eh J ee BS aR ATS RY 10, 061, 059 4,931,286 3,449, 873 
1044: 2 GRR. cic toe ek otic meres 6, 754, 361 2,172,418 3, 248, 889 
OAD aie y prestrain c ttoraavescer ersten oars le eeieiers 5,978, 274 2,995, 704 1, 704, 367 
Ee aor “Gano ocooggoc oGu0 64 dopo Do due 5, 655, 392 2,232,701 2,084, 412 
OAT AeA erate, os aicieiois © oct apeve be ostetsheceteheres 10 7,932,404 4,529, 161 1,031,313 
194 Src Se ech MING oo ect ton eee ee eo 7,986, 658 3,468, 045 2,466, 397 
1940 5 es yeaa retae se ees ett a tor ceaits siete ais, 7,715, 671 4,327,000 1,342, 088 
LOB Ofer Qt See oe ele okie ae eet enere 7,592,558 3, 098, 086 2,394, 336 
LOBV RSA. ec oso thee ee ae 8,908, 639 4,670,972 1,716,201 
L952 ssecoi eee se satin are oxe wrk: Melee stomesatotere. are 9, 201, 477 5,627,211 1,130, 828 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, continue to figure more largely in the 
business of companies in post-war years than it did before 1939. 


26.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Government Registration, 1952 


Number of Aggregate Experience 
Companies Years] during Period Transacted 
Class of Business ——$____—_—]Trans-|—————____—- 
Cana-| Brit- | For- |acted| Premiums Claims 
dian | ish | eign Written Incurred 
No. $ $ 
ACCIDEN Ga cies cinco chee acre ob lence sic Cee te oe erslehare — — _ 50 92,299,497 | 43,476,664 
Accident— 
(a)pPersonalshchcisos one ae enue ertuee oe 43 45 35 28 | 111,676,494 | 42,994,129 
(b) Public Liability (‘Other’ until 1941)......... 46 46 39 28 96,208,538 | 35,937,852 
(c) Employers’ Liability (Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation until 1941).... 40 40 31 28 56,846,638 | 29,868,588 
Combined accident and sickness...............++++ 20 12 30 39 | 314,818,104 | 209,443,026 
Aireraft) (Aviation wntilil941.) ie. sc tices seein cee 3 i 23 25 9, 821,563 5, 896, 604 
monte bie A UAC AGT RIN Creamer teen at ry me Fo Sate sd 50 64 85 43 | 925,671,359 | 496,880,251 
oiler— 
(a) Boiler (Steam Boiler until 1941)............. 7 6 76 27, 637, 055 2,997,263 
(b) Machinery (Electrical Machinery until 1941). 3 ii 6 31 11,019, 956 2,969,762 
Creditiiina. (Se et Peery eee Re, rome ane — — 4 33 8,487,870 | 2,145,830 
Gropesse bce eae le AS 6 a es — — 1 12,268 40,091 
Harthqua kes: co tenne ae lene tle ae eset: 15 26 34 28 417,978 15,098 
EOxplosiOnt. cio) eats eos ets ee eee ele cee eet Raters — — — 9 1,195, 107 12,189 
Explosion (Riot and C.C. until 1941).............. at 16 25 20 1,899,724 36,978 
Ballingtaireratt.. cuss sateen titctetee shies — — 2 21 22,119 8,550 
FOPGOLrY, 5.02454 eis, Ra es Woes oh eee ee a ae ee ee 19 6 12 34 15623;.23 365,598 
H Ely 1K shart pr eae ar Nica Ae ar ieee es Pv ee rae Ath AR — — — 18 315,992 99, 688 
Guarantee (not separated into Fidelity and Surety 
PMO toulOZl en. oem cere were ee arene ee _ — — 47 13, 452, 616 3, 811, 867 
Fidelity: (since 1921) iec2s eden soles cine + seuriciseirs «'s 42 29 31 31 41,123,014 | 11,347,828 
Surety. (since dO20) ms \5.0 ac ceca tase onset 41 26 27 31 33, 952, 633 4,629,700 
FSi Ber se PRR Sneed a Poet cake Redes mteners 5 S 24 43 | 111,516,449 | 66,978,403 
Impact. byavehicless etc). skivaee « cae ee oe — — 1 4 53 — 
Inland: transportation s< 22. cc. cae cence wee ee eee 37 55 64 56 49,245,217 | 18,921,772 
Live stock ie dh tsrantte Ae sale domme « shee ist ase cite Ses 1 1 2 45 2,835, 293 1,724,357 
Personal property ois sic cic asic cee sis acis ole ¢.cictsieieteloiets feiars 45 59 71 23 | 121,859,463 | 64,605,330 
Plate glass 7727s hisee ore. re caa wee nine stealer 40 42 31 78 27,815,574 | 12,682,333 
Real property (Property prior to 1941)............. 15 24 25 16 4,969,058 1,605,519 
Sickness? Soe c we esaaiec sche paere ete ate neiotea eine vintstece 30 26 14 57 | 103,499,545 | 56,869,560 
Sprinkler leakages... §saike. dae ise elas Sates _ _ _ 14 844, 301 427, 673 
Sprinklertleakage 2 asad oes «'0's.0 oa,<6 erie ale oe reeks 7 15 15 29 389,343 115, 621 
Theft (Burglary prior to 1941)...........-cseseeees 45 39 39 60 55,704,411 | 20,715,090 
EITISRGOTATIIIG) Sorat ote cit tionccte ce eeneere — —_ — 10 11, 252 — 
Water damage: ait. srs: orbs ie ake ees — — 2 4 39,778 11,840 
Wea blien sis sete casticsinaa eters iitats oto gees aa wae 1}; — 3 38 788, 752 468, 245 
Windstorm (Tornado prior to 1941)................ 23 20 31 45 6, 284, 000 3,663,170 
Totals uch fen care dites chen Rene 2,234,304,137 |1,141,766,469 


1 Sprinkler leakage business of fire companies was grouped with fire business from 1923 to 1940, but has 


been shown separately from their fire business since 1940 when written under a separate policy. 
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27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of 
Business, 1952 


Nors.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for 


British and foreign companies, 


Provincial Licensees 


Within 


Federal In Provinces Grand 
Class of Business Registered | Provinces | other than Total Lloyds Total 
Companies | by which | those by | Provincial sah 
they are In-| which In- | Licensees 
corporated | corporated 
Net Premiums WRITTEN 
Accident— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ErsOnalet Manreaticipece vice 2 7,213,092 465, 062 — 465, 062 780, 848 8, 459, 002 
Public hability. <.. 50.505. 11, 481, 484 256, 148 106 256, 254 841, 675 12,579,413 
Employers’ liability...... 3,275,785 152 _ 152 248,779 3,524,716 
Accident and sickness com- 
DINC Gee tie eee ee eee 59,541,100 338, 232 225,395 563, 627 33,879 || 60,138,606 
Gj Nickie 3g N A RAE oe ates SOG 1,381, 743 — —_ — 656, 651 2,038,394 
FATIEOITODL Once ute shes ohacziae 137,769, 156 5,334,397 147,009 5,481, 406 9,109,274 || 152,359, 836 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 2,148,488 44.885 Kil 44. 885 { 12,711 2,201,034 
(b) Machinery...... 1,063, 444 / : 97, 375 1,160,819 
CREGIG er cot steers Ss oes 493,159 _— — _ 493,159 
BiSrenGQua kOwe Gs occieeccesdsies 45, 669 18 53 71 24, 067 69, 807 
PixplOosionaccveseeiien = cians 16, 933 — _— =— 72,548. 89,481 
Malling saInCralunccie se sie ae: 72 —_ _ _— _ 72 
Horgery. ca ee eet * baa == oo _ BY ae rae 
uarantee fidelity........ ats 4 . 637,470 3,142, 22 
Guarantee surety........... 3,170,709 |f 108,694 222 | — 108, 916 { 6,932 || 3,177,641 
JG: ligep bes id siniaies GHIA 3,922,807 | 2,362,485 152,279 | 2,514,764 8,027 6,445,598 
Impact by vehicles......... —708 — = — — —708 
Inland transportation....... 4,308, 284 36, 933 6, 692 43,625 | 1,254,897 5, 601, 806 
TGAVE BLOCK patie castor ests ees 72,755 6,721 —_ 6,721 138,447 17,923 
Personal property........... 18,774,181 23,914 23,521 47,435 251,864 |} 19,073,480 
IPlaterglassht based sc ccraseas 1,495,720 83, 536 175 83,711 1,449 1,580, 880 
Real property......s.ce000. 586, 941 1,361 — 1,361 161,007 749,309 
DICKMESS ho csetr ccc tee oo ees 8,652,544 _ _ _ 79,701 8,732, 245 
Stag leakages eae eke ont. 8,537 — _— _— 8,355 16, 892 
(AIR rene aa Rep ERA 4,250, 835 52,254 136 52,390 313,123 4,616,348 
Water damage.............. 6, — — — — 6,772 
Weather! sie lati cae 16,515 84,519 — 84,519 525 101,559 
Windstorm 52 Uossetns. Ge.ss0c8 267,978 268, 726 62 268,788 369 537,135 
Motals 2. scos es sh sles Bes 272,410,189 | 9,468,037 555,650 | 10,023,687 | 14,740,049 || 297,173,925 
Net Craims INCURRED 
Accident— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Personal tere vite oe sees 2,569, 297 175,021 — 175,021 249 , 037 2,993,355 
Public liability MRA RISA 4,844, 606 88, 281 _ 88, 281 350,990 5, 283, 877 
Employers’ liability...... 1,296,175 _— — _ 108, 983 1,405, 158 
Accident and sickness com- 
bined ectee rescore ck 44,089,340 150, 468 54,445 204,913 —575 || 44,293,678 
ATVCTALL Heat hak tonto hes tes 776, 283 _ — — 577, 100 1,354,019 
AuitOmObIIG cect ne cas 76,466,235 | 3,027,099 67,641 | 3,094,740 | 5,811,915 | 85,372,890 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 358, 526 16. 650 ie 16. 650 { —54, 239 320,937 
(6) Machinery...... 373, 942 ? } 643, 498 1,017,440 
CATs these eR er ee One 46,378 — — — ~ 46,378 
Srth Quake wicc: one civics te —131 — —_— _— — —131 
IBXDLOSION se tear atemate aieco shes 1,292 — _ _— 1,619 2,911 
| Ore) Ae tee ty A, eR een 25, 284 — — —_ —111 25,173 
Guarantee fidelity.......... 732,553 94.101 fs 24.101 222,830 979, 484 
Guarantee surety........... 259,410 } : 27,901 287,311 
PT AI Pee creo cles clecatestake 2,107,307 | 1,049,453 77,944 | 1,127,397 258 3, 234, 962 
Inland transportation....... 2,013,970 , 094 4,229 15,323 1,112,343 3,141, 636 
Mive stocksrsi8. Wiis. beh: 23 , 392 3,796 — 3,796 85, 087 112,275 
Personal property........... 8,098,061 7,974 3, 783 11,757 64, 056 8,173, 874 
Pintegtiass, anette oe ceeds 731,380 40,777 —_— 40,777 365 772,522 
Realipropertyseocs.cce tees: 271, 240 24 — 24 31,943 303, 207 
iekness wer oso oes eink ties 8,705, 782 _— _ _ 7,838 3,713,620 
Sprinkler leakage........... 4,968 — 4,968 
GLb ye ees sta te mniag se bees 1,736,940 19,520 — 19,520 328, 935 2,085,395 
Water damage.............. —4,900 — — —4,900 
WES bere e iiecpielece eset 8,737 9,582 —_— 9,582 —_ 18,319 
IWaCES EOL) At evece- a ojos eens 126, 748 47,538 _ 47,538 _— 174, 281 
Wotalses basisa tak. 150,662,810 | 4,671,378 208,042 | 4,879,420 | 9,570,409 || 165,112,639 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1951 and 1952 


Excess Excess 
. = of Ex- of Income 
Companies Assets Liabilities Geet Income penaeare ea: 
Liabilities penditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1951 
Canadian (in all countries). .| 23,885,086 | 14,843,0421) 9,042,044 || 25,157,814 | 23,371,507 1,786,307 
British (in Canada)......... 1,545, 122 712,076 833, 046 647, 029 622, 204 24, 825 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 64,212,962 | 43,047,829 | 21,165,133 || 64,581,888 | 58,648, 037 5, 933, 851 
Totals ace Pacis 89,643,170 | 58,602,947 | 31,040,223 || 90,386,731 | 82,641,748 7, 744, 983 
1952 
Canadian (in all countries)..| 27,064,412 | 17,680,659 9,383,753 || 31,234,812 | 29,236,222 1,998,590 
British (in Canada)......... 1,320,309 726, 834 593, 475 709, 855 505, 451 204, 404 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 74,138,073 | 49,933,596 | 24,204,477 || 77,516,606 | 65,964,990 11,551, 616 
POtals 2... ieee eee es 102,522,794 | 68,341,089 | 34,181,705 || 109,461,273 | 95,706,663 13,754,610 


1 Excludes capital stock. 


ibaa Section 4.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various 
types of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 

‘Information on unemployment insurance, health insurance, export credits 
insurance, etc., will be found in the Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
-Foreign Trade, etc. 


Veterans Insurance.*—The Veterans Insurance Act which came into force 
on Feb. 20, 1945, provides that the following persons may contract with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for life insurance, usually without medical examination, during the 
periods of eligibility shown:— ; 


Eligibility arising out of Service in World War II: | Applications must be approved by: 


Dec. 31, 1954 or 10 years after dis- 
charge, whichever is later. 


(a) Woetewnis: and others deemed by Statute to 
be veterans. 


(b) Members of the regular Forces who served 

during the War and were not discharged; 

_ Merchant Seamen if eligible to receive a 

- Special Bonus or War Service Bonus; widows 

of veterans or widowers who did not have . 
Meterans Insurance. 


Dec. 31, 1954. 


Eligibility arising out of Service in the Special Force 
since July 5, 1950: 


(c) Persons who served on the strength of the 
Special Force in a Theatre of Operations and 
who have been discharged; persons who were 
awarded pensions under the Pension Act asa 
result of service in the Special Force. 


3 years after discharge. 2 


(d) Widows of persons who were on service in a 
Theatre of Operations and who died during 
Special Force Service. 


Dec. 31, 1954. 


te Revised by & Fr. Black, Superintendent, Veterans Insurance, Department of Veterans Affairs ,Ottawa. 
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The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10-payment life, 15-payment life, 
20-payment life, and life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The policies 
are non-participating. 


Premiums on veteran’s insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. They may be paid in cash or from re-establishment credit 
or by deduction from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy 
contracts include a waiver-of-premium disability provision. No extra premiums 
are charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 


At the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It may 
be used alternatively to provide reduced paid-up insurance or extended term 
insurance. A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted. 

The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a lump sum at 
death is $2,000; the balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity certain 
or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


29.—Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-53 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Tissiee areiat eternal 
During Year End of Year During Year 
No. $ No. $ No. $ : 
ROAD oe weaned S slaty say s.<lys cae 5 4,615 14, 074, 500 22,293 63, 836, 7438 91 245, 500 
UU ere 0 beans Me 2,316 7,448,500 23,722 68,016,514 111 340,080 - 
POST SEA Berens? ena Se 3,247 10,718, 000 25,917 75, 020, 885 130 400, 500 
MOOD. Metco rt Res natty é scan ¢ > os 2,302 8,322,500: | 26,985 79,115,734 158 346,500 
1953. , Wer REE Re EE) Cig OS: 2,167 7,849, 000 27,731 81,826, 281 186 530, 000 


Provincial Insurance Schemes.—The Province of Saskatchewan conducts: 
fire, fidelity and surety insurance but not life insurance. This is effected under the 
terms of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944. é 


In the Province of Alberta, life insurance is provided through the Life Insurance 
Company of Alberta, a Crown company that is not an emanation from the Provincial 
Government. Similarly, another Crown company, the Alberta General Insurance 
Company, provides all other kinds of insurance except life, accident and sickness. 
The Alberta Hail Board provides farmers with insurance for their crops against 
damage by hail. Additional information may be obtained from:— 


(a) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Insurance Branch, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Saskatchewan, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


(b) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—DEFENCE OF CANADA 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND 
DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister of National Defence exercises control over and management 
of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters 
relating to National Defence. Under his direction, the Services are commanded by 
their respective Chiefs of Staff and the Defence Research Board by its Chairman. 
A Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, appointed in 1951, is responsible 
for the co-ordination of the training and operation of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The civilian administrative organization, headed by the Deputy Minister, is 
constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics and 
personnel and administration. 


To achieve a common approach to problems, a number of committees within 
the Department meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint issues:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence 
(Chairman), the Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister, the Deputy 
Minister, the three Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board, the purpose of the Defence Council is to advise the 
Minister on administrative matters. 


(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—This Committee is composed of the 
Chairman of Chiefs of Staff, the three Chiefs of Staff of the Services, and the 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board; the Deputy Minister, the 
Secretary to the Cabinet and the Under Secretary of State for External 
Affairs attend when required. Its purpose is to maintain a continuous 
review of all operational problems. A number of subcommittees consider 
various aspects of operational problems and report to the parent committee. 


* Revised under the direction of C. M. Drury, C.B.E., D.S.O., Deputy Minister, Department of 
National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, Adjutant-General, Air Member for Personnel, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Personnel and Administration), Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Finance), and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board, the purpose of this Committee is to examine personnel 
problems of the three Services with the general aim of achieving uniform 
personnel policies. Various aspects of personnel problems are considered 
by subcommittees which report to the parent committee. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—This Committee is composed 
of the Chief of Naval Technical Services, the Quartermaster General, 
the Air Member for Technical Services, Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Requirements) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board. Its purpose is to consider all logistical problems, various 
aspects of which are considered by subcommittees that report to the 
parent committee. 


(5) Defence Supply Panels.—Twelve panels, composed of a representative 
from each of the Services as well as representatives of the Deputy Minister, 
of Inspection Services and of the Department of Defence Production, main- 
tain a continuous review of procurement problems and consider various 
aspects of the procurement of equipment such as ammunition, armament, 
aircraft, etc., for the Department of National Defence by the Department 
of Defence Production. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of Chiefs of Staff, the Canadian Military 
Representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for 
co-ordinating all military NATO matters and acts as military adviser to Canadian 
NATO delegations. For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international 
co-operation on defence, Canada also maintains: (1) Canadian Joint Staff (Wash- 
ington) representing the three Services and the Defence Research Board sn( 2) 
Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing the three Services and the Defence 
Research Board; and (3) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the 
world. In addition, a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and 
the United States are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence which is 
composed of representatives from the two countries. 


Total Strength and Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The strengths of the 
active forces of the three Services have been increased to keep pace with defence 
objectives and commitments. At Mar. 31, 1953, the total active force strength 
was 104,427 composed of: Navy, 15,546; Army, 48,458; and Air Force, 40,423. The 
strength of the reserve elements of the three Services was 58,071. 


The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in the different Services is on a 
uniform basis. Monthly rates of pay and allowances are given in Table 1, p. 1186. 


The Regular Officer-Training Plan (ROTP).—The object of the Regular 
Officer-Training Plan is to train selected high-school and university students for 
regular commissions in a branch of the active forces. Students are enrolled as 
officer cadets and subsidized at one of the Canadian Services Colleges or at a uni- 
versity for a period not exceeding four years, A fifth year is provided for students 
who take the preparatory year at the Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. 
Practical training is given during the summer months. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Organization.—Naval Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning and 
policy for administration and training of the regular and reserve forces of the 
Royal Canadian Navy. Subject to this authority, the flag officers on each coast 
and the Commanding Officer, Naval Divisions at Hamilton, Ont., exercise control 
in their respective Commands. Ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are based at 
the Atlantic and Pacific stations. Subsidiary units are the 22 Naval Divisions in 
cities across the country which serve as shore-training establishments for the naval 
reserve. 


At the end of the fiscal year (March 1953), a light fleet aircraft carrier, two 
six-inch gun cruisers, eight destroyers, three frigates, four Algerine escorts, an 
apprentice trades training ship, two gate vessels and a number of smaller craft 
were in commission, while 54 major war vessels were in reserve. There were 2,173 
officers and 13,373 men in the regular force of the Navy and 1,378 officers and 3,947 
men and women in the reserve force. 


Considerable progress was also made by the NATO navies in moulding the 
organization for the defence of the North Atlantic Ocean under a Supreme Allied 
Naval Commander; Canadian naval officers appointed to his staff work side by 
side with naval officers of other NATO countries. Ships of the Royal Canadian 
Navy continue to participate in combined NATO training exercises. 


Operations at Sea, 1952-53.—During the fiscal year, the Atlantic Command 
gradually undertook the major share of the Royal Canadian Navy commitment 
to maintain three destroyers in Korean waters. Of the ships in the Atlantic Com- 
mand, Nootka completed her second tour, Huron and Iroquois completed their 
first, while Haida commenced her first. In the Pacific Command, Athabaskan 
commenced her third tour, Crusader her first, and Cayuga completed her second. 


These ships continued to be employed both as part of a carrier screening force 
and in blockading the enemy coast. The latter involved the bombardment of 
enemy concentrations and installations in addition to the interception of enemy 
junk traffic. Enemy resistance increased during the year and the Royal Canadian 
Navy suffered its first casualties in the Korean theatre when Iroquois was hit by a 
shore battery. 


Magnificent participated in three NATO exercises, Castinets and Mainbrace in 
United Kingdom and North Sea waters and Emigrant in the Atlantic, during the 
period June to October 1952. During the same period, Emigrant also joined the 
British Mediterranean Fleet for exercises and visits to Mediterranean ports. Quebec 
also assisted in exercises, after completing training cruises to St. Lawrence River 
ports and to the United Kingdom. Crescent, La Hulloise and Swansea in the Atlantic 
and Beacon Hill and Antigonish in the Pacific carried out training cruises from 
May to September 1952. Visits to United Kingdom, European and Mediterranean 
ports were made by ships of the Atlantic Command, while the ships in the Pacific 
visited West Coast ports and Hawaii. 


Extensive anti-submarine training was afforded to East and West Coast 
ships throughout the year by United Kingdom and United States submarines. 
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Training Ashore.—Two major shore establishments, Stadacona at Halifax 
and Naden at Esquimalt, are maintained by the Royal Canadian Navy to serve 
as drafting depots, training schools and centres, and to provide the accommodation 
facilities required by the fleets based on both coasts. In each of these establish- 
ments, schools and training centres afford instruction for both officers and men of the 
RCN and RCN(R) in communications, gunnery, torpedo, anti-submarine, navi- 
gation direction, electrics and electronics, marine engineering, seamanship, naval 
ordnance, supply and secretariat duties, diving, damage control and fire-fighting. 


A third major shore establishment is the RCN Air Station Shearwater, at 
Dartmouth, N.S., which provides training facilities, shore accommodation and 
storage for naval aviation. 


ILM.CGS. Cornwallis at Cornwallis, N.S., is devoted exclusively to training 
and its organization and program are arranged accordingly. The course for new 
entries extends over 19 weeks. During this period a new entry receives basic instruc- 
tion in naval subjects, studies mathematics and English, and participates in an 
extensive program of physical training, sports and recreation. 


In February 1952, the first draft of French-speaking recruits arrived at the 
Basic Training School, H.M.C.S. Montcalm, at Quebec, Que., for initial training 
prior to commencing courses in H.M.CS8. Cornwallis. All regular-force recruits 
whose mother tongue is French will undergo preliminary training at this school 
in professional naval subjects including seamanship, boatwork, organization, 
parade training, supply duties, torpedo anti-submarine, engineering, communica- 
tions and naval history. Instruction is given in French and in English, with 
emphasis on the use of naval terminology. The program is designed to enable 
new entries from the Basic Training School to join classes in H.M.C.S. Cornwallis 
at an appropriate stage in their training. 


In August 1952, the Navy began a program to train naval apprentices between 
the ages of 16 and 19. The apprentices enrol for seven years. The total training 
program lasts for 39 months. The first group began technical training in January 
1953 aboard H.M.C.S. Cape Breton, an escort maintenance vessel, at Halifax, N.S. 
Apprentices are trained as engine-room artificers, shipwrights, electrical technicians, 
air artificers and armourers. Upon graduation, apprentices join the fleet as Petty 
Officers second class. ; 


Officers of the Royal Canadian Navy come from four main sources: (1) Canadian 
Services colleges; (2) universities; (3) commissioning from the ranks of the active 
force; and (4) short-service appointments. 


Ship Construction, Refit and Modernization.—Work is progressing on 
the construction of anti-submarine escort vessels; three vessels will be completed 
late in 1954 and others are in various stages of construction. Four coastal mine- 
sweepers were scheduled for completion during 1953 and others are under con- 
struction. Work continues on other miscellaneous and harbour craft. The extensive 
conversion of one destroyer as a prototype for conversion of other destroyer escorts 
has been completed and the conversion of another destroyer has commenced. 
Rearmament has been completed on four destroyers and two others will be modern- 
ized by early 1954. Work on the 16 frigates, 18 Bangor class minesweepers and 
two diese] minesweepers brought out of strategic reserve for refitting and moderniza- 
tion continues and is expected to be completed by the spring of 1954. 
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Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—Naval Divisions are established in the 
following centres:— 


St. John’s, N’f’ld., H.M.C.S. Cabot Windsor, Ont., H.M.C.S. Hunter 
Cornerbrook, N’f’ld., H.M. iv S. Caribou London, Ont., "H.M.C.S. Prevost 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., H.M.C.S. Port Arthur, Ont. ., H.M.C.S. Griffin 
Queen Charlotte Winnipeg, Man., H.M.C.S. Chippawa 
Halifax, N.S., H.M.C.S. Scotian : Regina, Sask., H. M.C.S. Queen 
Saint John, N.B., H.M.C.S8. Brunswicker Saskatoon, Sagles MGS Gricomy 
Quebec, Que., H at C.S. Montcalm Calgary, Alta., H. M.C.S. Tecumseh 
Montreal, Que., H.M.C.S. Donnacona Ed cary Al HMCS.N h 
Ottawa, Ont., H.M.C.S. Carleton monton, ta, DSHS, 
Toronto, Ont., H.M.C.S. York Vancouver, B.C., H.M.C.8. Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., H.M.C.S. Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HM. C.S. Malahat 
Hamilton, Ont., H.M.C.S. Star Prince Rupert, B.C., H.M.C.S. Chatham 


Each division, commanded by a reserve officer, is responsible for specialized 
training in one of the various phases of naval activity—gunnery, harbour defence, 
aviation, communications, etc.; Royal Canadian Navy officers and men assist 
with instruction. 


During 1952-53, the headquarters of naval divisions was relocated at Hamilton, 
Ont. Technical and professional training continued in the naval divisions, with 
1,043 persons receiving specialized instruction. A number of officers and men 
of the reserve performed continuous naval duty in the place of regular force officers 
and men where vacancies existed in complement. 


University Naval Training Divisions.—The university naval training 
program is designed to give instruction to students in attendance at universities 
across Canada with the object of providing well-trained junior officers for the 
Royal. Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty-six 
UNTD drawing on the students of 41 universities and colleges have been estab- 
lished for this purpose. The total strength as at Mar. 31, 1953, was 1,109 cadets, 
the number of applicants considerably exceeding the existing vacancies in nearly 
every instance. The training period is three years; cadets are required to complete 
three winter training periods, two summer periods and all required courses. Nine- 
teen UNTD officers entered the Royal Canadian Navy and 291 obtained commissions 
in the RCN (Reserve). 


Training is taken at naval divisions and at universities during the academic 
year. Summer vacation training is taken both at the East and West Coast schools 
and at H.M.C. ships. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets consists 
of 105 authorized corps sponsored by the Navy League of Canada and administered, 
trained and supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy. Enrolments as at Mar. 31, 
1953, were approximately 5,853 cadets between the ages of 14 and 18 years. In 
1952, 391 sea cadets, about 30 p.c. of those eligible, joined the Navy. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa, organized as the General 
Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General Branch and the Quartermaster-General Branch, 
conducts the planning and policy for the administration and training of the active 
and reserve forces of the Canadian Army. Public relations, cadet services, military 
intelligence, chaplain services, provost and associated activities are directed through 
Commands by Army Headquarters. 
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The five Commands and seyen areas are located as follows:— 


Commands Headquarters Areas and Headquarters 
Western Command........ Edmonton, Alta.... (1) British Columbia Area, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Prairie Command......... Winnipeg, Man...... (2) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 
Central Command......... Oakville, Outs. ....2: (3) Western Ontario Area, 
London, Ont. 


(4) Eastern Ontario Area, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Quebec Command......... Montreal, Que...... (5) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 
Eastern Command........ Halifax, N.S........ (6) New Brunswick Area, 


Fredericton, N.B. 


(7) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, N’f’ld. 


The components of the Canadian Army are the active force, the reserve force, 
the supplementary reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC), 
the cadet services and the reserve militia. Additional to, but not an integral part 
of, the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges (see pp. 1197-1199), officially 
authorized cadet corps, rifle associations and clubs. 

At the end of March 1953, there were 5,220 officers in the Canadian Army 
active force and 43,238 men; the strength of the Canadian Army reserve force was 
7,629 officers and 39,243 men. 


Operations, 1952-53.—The 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade, part of the 
First (Commonwealth) Division, continued to serve with United Nations Forces 
in Korea; during the period under review, no major offensives were launched by 
either side. During the year, the first complete program of rotation went into 
effect; the first battalions of the Royal Canadian Regiment and the Royal 22nd 
Regiment relieved the second battalions of those Regiments, the 1st Regiment 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery relieved the 2nd Regiment and “‘C”’ Squadron 
Lord Strathcona’s Horse relieved “B’ Squadron. Brigadier M. P. Bogert took 
command of the Brigade from Brigadier J. M. Rockingham. 


The 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade, stationed at Hanover, Germany, con- 
tinued to fulfill obligations assumed under the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
Brigade is training as a part of the integrated force of the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe. During the fiscal year 1952-53, the Brigade took part in four exercises 
in conjunction with the British Army of the Rhine and other NATO forces. 


The Army component of the Mobile Striking Force contains the portion of the 
Canadian Army active force that has been given the task, in conjunction with the 
RCAF component, of dealing with surprise enemy airborne assaults on Canada 
in the event of war. This force is composed of infantry with supporting arms and 
services. Parachute, northern operational and Arctic training is conducted each 
year. It is intended that, ultimately, all operational troops of the Mobile Striking 
Force will be parachute-trained and will be capable of living and fighting under 
severe climatic conditions. 


Training.—Actual training of active and reserve force personnel is under the 
General Officers Commanding the five Commands as directed by the appropriate 
branch of Army Headquarters. 
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The military training policy for the year 1952-53 was: (1) to improve the 
standard of individual and collective training, instructional ability and general 
efficiency of both active and reserve units; (2) to bring active force units to the 
highest standard of operational training; and (3) to allow collective training in 
reserve-force units where standard of individual training was sufficiently advanced. 


In January 1953, the Army began a program to train soldier apprentices 
between the ages of 16 and 17; 125 apprentices were enrolled in the first intake. 
An apprentice enrolls for seven years; two years after enrolment he becomes a 
regular active service soldier and tradesman; at the conclusion of five years of service 
he has the option of leaving the Army. Apprentice training will cover basic and 
corps military training, trades training in selected trades and academic training in 
mathematics, science and English. 


The corps training of officers and men and the basic training of 9,600 recruits 
was carried out both within units and at various corps schools. In addition, 
7,735 personnel attended other courses at schools of instruction. 


Basic and advanced training for recruits, as well as refresher courses for all 
ranks, is conducted in Army Corps Schools organized on a permanent peacetime 
basis and located as follows:— 


Royal Canadian Armoured Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 
Royal Canadian School of Artillery, Camp Shilo, Man. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Anti-Aircraft), Picton, Ont. 
Royal Canadian School of Military Engineering, Chilliwack, B.C. 
Royal Canadian School of Signals, Barriefield, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Infantry, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 
Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 
Royal Canadian Dental Corps School, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps School, Montreal, Que. 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers School, Barriefield, Ont. 
Canadian Provost Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Canadian School of Military Intelligence, Camp Borden, Ont. 


_ Equipment.—The Canadian Army equipment development program has 
continued to concentrate on the fields particularly suited to Canadian capabilities 
and on those in which there are special Canadian needs. 


For industrial and strategic reasons, the Canadian Army is adopting, with 
some exceptions, American-type armament and vehicles. As far as possible, 
these new equipments will be produced in Canada. The importance of standardi- 
zation has been increased by the adoption of North American equipment and an 
important contribution to standardization has been the influencing by Canada of 
selected developments in other countries. Interest continues to be displayed by 
the United States and the United Kingdom in Canadian development of combat 
clothing, a new flame thrower and a number of vehicles. 


The Reserve Force.—The reserve force provides the basis for expansion 
of the field force in the event of an emergency. It is employed on a part-time 
basis and is subject to annual military training. 


Training in 1952-53 was devoted to improving individual skill in handling 
weapons, fielderaft, technical ability and physical fitness as well as improving the 
qualities of leadership, professional ability and instructional techniques of officers 
and NCO’s. 
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A training period of 45 days at local headquarters was authorized for all ranks 
of the reserve force with an additional 15 days training at annual camps for 18,000 
all ranks. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, a total of 3,908 officers and 9,865 
other ranks attended summer camps. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps.—The Canadian Officers’ Training 
Corps comprises in its membership the reserve force command contingents and the 
university contingents. 

Command contingents provide the means whereby potential reserve-force 
officers who are unable to attend the Canadian Services Colleges or to join a uni- 
versity contingent of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps can qualify for a com- 
mission in the reserve force. Candidates are enrolled as officer cadets and may 
choose methods of training varying from a complete 26-week course at a corps school 
to a three-year course consisting of training at local headquarters and at summer 
camps; 1,780 officer candidates were enrolled in this training on Mar. 31, 1953. 


In 1952, 1,939 officer cadets (students at universities or service colleges) 
reported for summer training. Of these, 1,847 passed their courses; 399 qualified 
as lieutenants and 625 as second-lieutenants in the reserve force; and 35 officer 
cadets were commissioned in the active force during the period under review. 


The Cadet Services of Canada.—The Royal Canadian Army Cadets are 
formed into 547 cadet corps with a total enrolment of 57,300. This organization 
affords youths of 14 to 18 years of age an opportunity to receive fundamental 
training as soldiers and junior leaders. The training program was revised in 1951. 
Summer-camp training consists of seven-week courses conducted at Aldershot, N.5., 
Valcartier, Que., Ipperwash, Ont., Dundurn, Sask., and Vernon, B.C. These courses 
teach such military trades as driver mechanics, radio-telephone operators, wireless 
and line operators and basic-training instructors. The National Cadet Camp at Banff 
National Park, Alta., is conducted in August as an award for outstanding proficiency 
in cadet work for 156 carefully selected master and first-class army cadets. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning and 
policy for administration and training of the active and reserve forces of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The organization of the RCAF is divided into three 
categories—personnel, logistics, and plans and operations. This functional division 
is reflected in the Air Force Headquarters organization. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, No. 1 Air Division was established with 
temporary headquarters at Paris, France; in 1953-54 the Air Division headquarters 
will move to Metz. 


Higher formations of the RCAF, with location of headquarters, are as follows:— 


Formation Headquarters 
Air Materie]l.Command@.:.'. «0.6. susie Ottawa and Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Air: Defehce-Command <¢ oos.e con ae oon St. Hubert, Que. 
Air Transport Command. ......0.0..00.6% Lachine, Que. 
Traming Command... otis ideinecu sad sunsde Trenton, Ont. 
Maritime Air Commands: 5 7.2 26s. oe Halifax, N.S. 
1 Tactical Air Command... ...0..5..8.50 Edmonton, Alta. 
12° Air Defence: Groups s iceoe cde a oe sites Vancouver, B.C. 
14° Framing Group date ces eee eens Winnipeg, Man. 


be Airs Division) Geeiic cur beens at ee eee Paris, France. 
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The expansion of the Air Defence and NATO forces continued and Air Trans- . 
port Command commitments increased because of a requirement for additional 
flights to support forces overseas. The contribution to the Korean airlift was 
maintained. 


At the end of March 1953, the strength of the RCAF regular force was 8,071 
officers and 32,352 men; the strength of the reserve auxiliary was 1,647 officers and 
4,227 men, 


Operations, 1952-53.—Air Defence-—Air Defence Command’s resources were 
augmented by the activation of a number of units of the Early Warning System and 
the formation of additional fighter squadrons. 


NATO.—Canada’s contribution to the air forces placed under the command 
of Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) consists of 12 jet fighter 
squadrons organized in four wings, One wing of three squadrons is stationed at 
North Luffenham, England, one wing of three squadrons at Zweibrucken, Germany, 
and one wing of three squadrons at Gros Tenquin, France. When the fourth wing 
of three Sabre squadrons arrived at Baden-Soellingen, Germany, in September 
1953, Canada’s NATO commitment was completed well ahead of schedule. 


No. 30 Air Materiel Base was formed at Langar, England, to provide logistic 
support for all RCAF forces in Europe. 


Maritime Operations—Maritime Air Command continued to expand during 
the year. No. 404 and No. 405 Maritime Squadrons expanded crews and aircraft and 
No. 407 Maritime Squadron was formed and moved to the West Coast. Maritime 
aircrews were sent to the United Kingdom on advanced anti-submarine warfare 
courses at the Joint Anti-Submarine School. The RCAF staff of the Canadian 
Joint Maritime Warfare School was expanded and the school commenced advanced 
junior and senior joint tactical courses for staff officers. 


Air Transport Operations.—The squadrons of Air Transport Command con- 
tinued to provide logistical support for units of the defence forces and provided 
similar services for other government departments when no commercial air facilities 
were available. Two squadrons were employed in Canada solely on air-transport 
work; one of these squadrons was converted from Dakotas to C-119 Fairchild 
aircraft which has a greater cargo-carrying capacity. 


Air Transport Command expanded its activities to include transatlantic 
flights in support of the Air Division in Europe. 


Other.—Air photography and survey work continued for the large mapping opera- 
tion that has been undertaken. Station photographic sections were established at 
newly opened units to provide service for the maintenance of air cameras and for 
the processing of films used in air-to-air and air-to-ground aircrew training exercises. 


Twenty-three RCAF forecast offices provide meteorological services in Canada 
in conjunction with the Department of Transport. 


Training and Equipment.—Aircrew training courses were organized for 
potential aircrew of the RCAF regular, reserve university and Canadian Services 
Colleges flight cadets and the RCN, and for cadets from countries in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 2,106 NATO 
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and RCAF personnel were trained as pilots, navigators and radio officers. Since 
the initiation of the NATO aircrew training plan in 1950, 768 pilots and 947 navi- 
gators have been graduated from RCAF schools. At Mar. 31, 1953, 1,200 NATO 
aircrew were training in Canada. 


Development courses for officers and flight cadets were conducted at the 
Officers School, London, Ont. Service indoctrination training of airmen was carried 
out at No. 2 Manning Depot, St. Johns, Que. Basic flying training courses were 
conducted at the four flying training schools at Centralia, Ont., Gimli, Man., 
Claresholm, Alta., and Calgary, Alta., and at advanced flying schools at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Portage la Prairie, Man.; weapons training for pilots was given 
by the school at MacDonald, Man. Navigation training was conducted at two air 
navigation schools at Winnipeg, Man., and Summerside, P.E.J. The air radio 
officers school at Clinton, Ont., is the basic training centre for potential radio officers. 


Formal trade courses for newly commissioned non-flying list officers were 
conducted at RCAF schools in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply and 
telecommunications. Courses were provided to qualify officers in flying control. 


RCAF trade specifications have been revised to an approved tri-service standard 
and the majority of trades have been converted to the new trades structure as repre- 
sented by these specifications; approximately 85 p.c. of personnel were reclassified 
accordingly. Trade training has been changed, as required, in accordance with the 
new trade specifications. During the fiscal year 1952-53, 7,350 groundcrew were 
given basic training. 


Equipment.—Canadair continued quantity production of the F-86E Sabre 
jet fighter for the RCAF and it has been possible to provide Sabres to the Royal 
Air Force as part of Canada’s Mutual Aid contribution. A. V. Roe Canada Limited 
is now producing the Orenda jet engine for use in both the Sabre and the CF-100 
all-weather jet fighter. The same firm is producing the CF-100 in quantity and 
some operational squadrons have already been formed. Canadian-produced Silver 
Star (T33) two-seat jet trainers, powered by Rolls Royce Nene engines, are used to 
convert pilots from conventional to jet aircraft. 


As part of the radar defence of the North American Continent, installation of 
equipment has been completed at some sites and is well advanced at the remainder. 


RCAF Reserve.—The sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated 
as follows: (1) the Auxiliary; (2) the Primary Reserve; and (3) the Supplementary 
Reserve. 


During 1952-53, no major changes were made in the RCAF reserves. To 
bring all RCAF personnel—whether regular or primary reserve—attending 
Canadian universities under the same control, reserve university squadrons were 
reorganized and all personnel are now administered by the same squadron head- 
quarters. Six new university squadrons were established during the year as well 
as two new auxiliary medical units. 


During the summer of 1952, 182 pilots, 57 navigators and 18 radio officer 
trainees from universities and the Canadian Services Colleges underwent training. 
Pilots complete the regular syllabus of training in three summers; navigators and 
radio officers graduate in two summers and are employed in their trade the third 
summer. 
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Cadets in non-flying categories from Canadian Services Colleges and universities 
who were participating in their first summer program proceeded from indoctrination 
training at the reserve officers’ school to their respective basic courses in aeronautical 
engineering, supply, telecommunications, and armament. Second-year cadets 
completed the final phases of their basic courses and, if successful, were commissioned. 
Cadets who successfully completed training in 1951 returned as reserve officers and 
were employed in their trade during the summer of 1952. 


Considerable emphasis was placed on improving the means of manning the 
RCAF auxiliary with trained, young, aircraft tradesmen. In1952, the summer train- 
ing program for high-school students interested in auxiliary service trained approxi- 
mately 1,100 recruits, of whom 46 transferred to the RCAF regular force, 847 re- 
mained with the auxiliary and 207 were released. The reserve tradesmen training 
plan was introduced in December 1952, superseding the high-school student plan, 
incorporating both students and air cadets, and consolidating under one plan 
the majority of aircraft tradesmen in training. This program involves a winter and 
summer phase with a target quota of 2,250 trainees to reach Group I standard by 
the end of the summer of 1953. Winter training for air cadets enrolled in this 
primary reserve scheme is to be conducted within air cadet squadrons. The RCAF 
continued to offer vacancies for auxiliary tradesmen on regular force courses, but 
very few are able to take advantage of this opportunity because of the requirements 
of their civilian occupations. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Air Cadets are closely 
associated with the RCAF. There are 239 squadrons located across Canada with 
an enrolment of 18,300 cadets, administered by the Air Cadet League of Canada, 
a voluntary civil organization. The value of this training is confirmed by the 
fact that, during 1952-53, 1,142 ex-air cadets joined the RCAF regular squadrons 
and several hundred signed on with the reserve. Summer camps were held at 
RCAF Stations, Abbotsford, B.C., Aylmer, Ont., and Greenwood, N.S., and were 
attended by 3,808 cadets and 436 officers and instructors. During the year, 218 
senior air cadets, who were awarded flying training scholarships, successfully com- 
pleted the course of 17 hours flying and 60 hours ground school; 167 air cadets 
continued instruction at their own expense and received private pilot’s licences. 


The highly successful international exchange visits program, sponsored jointly 
by the RCAF and Air Cadet League, was further extended in 1952-53. Twenty-five 
cadets were exchanged with the United Kingdom, 25 with the United States, and 
two each with Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board was established on Apr. 1, 1947, by an amendment 
to the National Defence Act. 


The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, six ex officio 
and six or more appointed members. The ex officio members are the Chiefs of 
Staff for the three Armed Services, the President of the National Research Council, 
the Deputy Minister of National Defence and a representative of the Department 
of Defence Production. The remaining members, appointed by the Governor 
General in Council, are drawn from the universities and industry because of their 
scientific and technical backgrounds. Their appointments are for three-year terms. 
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The organization consists of a headquarters staff and field research stations 
known collectively as the Defence Scientific Service. Advisory committees com- 
posed of leading Canadian scientists, through consideration of a variety of problems, 
provide invaluable assistance to the Defence Scientific Service. 


In planning this organization, the Government considered the vital need for 
continuity in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated 
and permanent part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at 
the highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff and 
is a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. 


An essential part of the defence of Canada, the Defence Research Board has 
been described as a fourth Service. Its fundamental purpose is to correlate the 
special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general research 
activities of the scientific community at large. This task is the main function of 
the headquarters staff and its work is strengthened by the expert counsel of com- 
prehensive advisory committees. 


The Board’s policy is to select and concentrate its efforts upon defence problems 
of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique resources or 
facilities. Existing research facilities (such as the National Research Council) 
are used wherever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board 
has built up new facilities only in those fields that have little or no civilian interest. 


From the policy of specialization it follows that close collaboration must be 
maintained with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization is made possible only 
through the willingness of the United Kingdom and the United States to exchange 
the results of their broader programs for the less numerous but, nonetheless, valuable 
benefits of Canadian research. 


An important and logical field of specialization for Canada is Arctic research. 
This interest in Arctic problems is reflected in nearly all the Board’s activities. 
An outstanding example is a program of ionospheric research carried on jointly 
with the Department of Transport. The north magnetic pole is located on the 
northern edge of Canada’s mainland and the auroral belt, in which ionospheric 
disturbances make radio communication difficult, is centred around the north 
magnetic pole and extends well down into the inhabited areas of Canada. This 
means that Canada has radio communications problems duplicated only in northern 
Siberia, and which are of vital importance not only to defence but to civil aviation 
and communications. It is, therefore, appropriate that Canada should put special 
effort into this field of research and that the latter should be supported by Govern- 
ment civil and military agencies. 


The Board’s Radio Physics Laboratory has designed and supplied the special 
equipment and operator training for a chain of Department of Transport ionospheric 
observatories scattered across the auroral belt. The results of the observations from 
these stations are analysed at the Radio Physics Laboratory and are used not only 
to issue current forecasts of the most effective radio transmission frequencies but 
also in more fundamental research aimed at improving northern communications. 
The results are passed to the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory at Washington, 
U.S.A., for use in the compilation of world-wide frequency prediction tables. 
The whole program is an example of logical specialization and of effective inter- 
departmental and international co-operation. 
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Pursuing its established policy, the Defence Scientific Service continues to 
make available to the scientific community at large those results of its work that 
have other than purely military importance. 


Close liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the 
Department of Defence Production to ensure that research and development 
activities are closely integrated with production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The Royal Military College of Canada was 
founded in 1876 at Kingston, Ont. Royal Roads was established in 1941, near 
Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers. In September 1948, both colleges were 
constituted as the Canadian Services Colleges to provide a joint educational and 
training program that would produce officers for the three Armed Services of Canada. 
To these has been added the Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean located at St. 
Johns, Que.; established principally to satisfy the requirements of French-speaking 
candidates, it was formally opened by the Governor General in the autumn of 1952. 


The course for technical officer candidates at the Colleges is of four years 
duration. Cadets of the Collége Militaire Royal take a preparatory year. The 
first two years of the course run concurrently at all three of the colleges. Cadets 
who have taken the first two years at Royal Roads or cadets who have taken the 
preparatory and first two years at the Collége Militaire Royal, if they are selected 
to take the full course, proceed for the last two years of the general or engineering 
courses to the Royal Military College. 


Autumn, winter and summer terms make up the college year of 11 months, with 
the exception of the fourth year at RMC which has no summer term. From 
September to May, the autumn and winter terms, 85 p.c. of the instructional time 
is allotted to academic subjects and the remainder to military subjects including 
drill and physical training. May to mid-August, the summer term, is devoted to 
practical service training at navy, army or air force establishments. 


Cadets may enter the Canadian Services Colleges either as reserve cadets or 
as regular force cadets under the terms of the Regular Officer Training Plan intro- 
duced during the summer of 1952. Cadets who have entered as reserve cadets 
may transfer at any time during their course to the regular force. The Regular 
Officer Training Plan enrols cadets in the branch of the Armed Forces of their choice 
and provides a university education, with pay, at one of the Services Colleges or at a 
Canadian university; on successful completion of their academic and military 
training, cadets are granted a commission in the regular force. 


On completion of Canadian Services College training, reserve cadets may enter 
the regular or reserve force as commissioned officers in the branch for which they 
have been trained. Completion of Services College training qualifies cadets for com- 
mission in the non-technical branches of the three Services. Regular force cadets 
of the technical branches of the three Services, upon completion of the four-year 
Service College course, are sent to specified universities at. public expense for further 
training to degree standard. 


For admission to the colleges a candidate must be a Canadian citizen or other 
British subject, normally resident in Canada. Candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military College or Royal Roads must have reached their sixteenth but 
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not their twentieth birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. A specified standard 
of physical fitness is required of all applicants. The academic requirements for 
admission are:— 


University senior matriculation (or equivalent) in the following subjects: English, 
physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry) chemistry, and 
either history or a language (French for English-speaking candidates and English 
for French-speaking candidates). 


The academic requirement for the Collége Militaire Royal is university Junior 
matriculation including chemistry and a language (French for English-speaking 
candidates and English for French-speaking candidates). 

At one of the six regional centres, candidates are medically examined and 
take education tests. In addition, each candidate appears before a Board com- 
posed of a member of the directing staff of one of the Colleges and a representative 
of each of the three Services. 

One-half of the cadets entered in the Canadian Services Colleges are selected 
on provincial quotas determined by population; the other, in open competition. 
Academic standing and the recommendations of the service boards as to the physical 
and personal characteristics of the candidates are the bases for selection with the 
final selection of the candidates qualified for admission being made by a board of 
senior officers appointed by the Minister of National Defence. 

Up to 15 Dominion Cadetships, five to each Service, are provided by the Federal 
Government to sons of ex-service and service personnel. Each Cadetship, valued at 
$580, covers the total cost of lodging, uniform clothing, tuition, etc., in the first 
year. A small number of scholarships are also provided in each province. 


In addition, the following associations award annual scholarships:— 


The Navy League of Canada: Up to 10 scholarships to Royal Canadian 
Sea Cadets eligible for entry to the Canadian 
Services Colleges, valued at $580 each. 


The Naval Officers’ Association 


of British Columbia: One or more scholarships valued at $580 each. 
Air Cadet League of Canada: Sixteen scholarships to serving or ex-members 
of Air Cadets Squadrons, valued at $600 each. 

The RCAF Benevolent Fund One scholarship to ex-members of the RCAF 
Scholarships: or their dependants, valued at $655. 


The Duchess of Connaught 
Scholarship founded by the 
Laurentian Chapter of the Im- 
perial Order of the Daughters 
of the Empire: One scholarship valued at $350. 


Ontario Canteen.Fund Scholarships: Four scholarships valued at $580 each. 


Royal Canadian Artillery Memorial 
Scholarships: Four scholarships valued at $300 each. 


The Leonard Foundation, the Royal Canadian Artillery Officers’ Regimental 
Fund Committee and Dominion-Provincial Student Air Bursaries provide bursary 
assistance to cadets. 


Cadets attending the Colleges as members of the regular force are not eligible 
for cadetships, scholarships or bursaries, as the cost of their education is fully 
met from public funds. 

At Mar. 31, 19538, the Royal Military College had 108 cadets in first year, 71 
in second, 91 in third and 109 in fourth. Royal Roads had 78 cadets in first year and 
70 in second. The Collége Militaire Royal had 129 in first year. 
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Advanced Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force operate colleges for giving staff and command training while the National 
Defence College provides facilities for advanced study of defence problems. 


The National Defence College, Kingston, Ont., opened on Jan. 5, 1948, is a 
senior Canadian defence college providing an 11-month course of study designed to 
cover the economic, political and military aspects of the defence of Canada. Senior 
officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and government departments 
attend as well as one or two representatives from industry. An extensive lecture 
course is provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders in various fields in Canada, 
the United States, the United Kingdom and other countries. In addition, 
educational tours and visits to parts of Canada, the United States, Europe and the 
Middle East are made to give students more knowledge of conditions and influences 
in their own and other countries. 


The Canadian Army Staff College, Kingston, Ont., is a military staff college 
operating on a permanent basis to train officers for positions of staff and command, 
The course extends over 10 months. A joint instructional staff includes faculty 
members from the three Canadian Services, the United States and the British armies. 
The student body is comprised of members from the three Services and from five 
different nations. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum provides for 
study of current world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers in this 
field. Graduates are qualified for Grade II Staff appointments or Commands 
in the Service. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College, Toronto, Ont., is a permanent Air 
Force staff college providing a training program designed to give officers of Squadron 
Leader to Group Captain rank the necessary background and knowledge to fit 
them for Staff and Command positions. The Directing Staff includes officers from 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Canadian Army and the Royal Air Force, while 
the student body consists of officers from the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army, the Royal Air Force, the United States Air Force, as well as the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Besides the normal organizational and administrative sub- 
jects, the curriculum includes an advanced study of the three aspects of air power; 
air strategy and its relation to ground and sea forces; current world affairs and their 
effect on the Canadian strategic position; and the industrial potential of the country. 
Subjects are presented and discussed under the guidance of the Directing Staff 
or guest speakers, many of whom are prominent in Canadian and United States 
diplomatic, university and industrial life. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was set up on 
Apr. 1, 1951, to handle defence procurement previously carried out by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce acting through the Canadian Commercial Corporation. 
The Department also undertook responsibility for the control and allocation of 
essential materials and for encouraging the development of Canada’s strategic 
resources. 


It has three main units concerned with procurement. (1) The Production 
Branch deals with commodities other than aircraft which require special facilities 
for their production. These include ships, guns, ammunition, electronic equipment, 


* Prepared in the Economics and Statistics Branch of the Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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military vehicles, machine tools and defence construction. (2) The Aircraft Division 
is responsible for the purchase of aircraft. (3) The General Purchasing Branch 
procures commodities which are either of standard commercial types or of specifica- 
tions not greatly different from commercial ones; for instance, clothing, food, fuels 
and barrack stores. 


The Materials Division, which was concerned with ensuring that essential 
materials were available for defence purposes and essential civilian uses, steadily 
reduced the number of controls it was administering during 1953. At the end of the 
year, most of its residual functions were transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and the unit ceased to be a Division. 


Defence Orders Placed.—Table 1 shows defence orders, excluding those for 
stockpiling and capital assistance, by programs from Apr. 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 
1953. The increase since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea during the summer of 
1950 is apparent. Orders placed in the fiscal year 1950-51 were over three times 
as great as those of the previous year, and orders in 1951-52 were over seven times 
the pre-Korean level. The peak period for orders was from July to September 
1951. In 1952-53, the rate of placing orders decreased. 


The aircraft program has been the largest and, although the balance of the 
programs will alter as time goes on, it is likely to remain the largest because of the 
importance of airpower to Canada. 


1.—Federal Government Defence Orders, by Program, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Nore.—Figures exclude stockpiling and capital assistance. Figures for the first three fiscal years have 
been revised since the publication of the 1952-53 Year Book. 


Program 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
$000 $000 $000 $000 

PA Ir Gral tis. sey e.3 te etn eines ere eens he ire tee Cee ke 70,641 321,519 579,289 |— 533,224 
Shipbuilding <0 sec sek ase ake ome ree aes 4,144 Vie2oz 114, 898 59,565 
Tank—Automotivexct: ees Aree ies ce eee 12,372 29,474 65,110 102,364 
Weapons: ara er eee esis coms ee ek er eee 672 13,566 106,344 PE AMS 
Ammunition and explosives.the-s0.s cece nee est ott ees 2,412 17,242 137, 483 75, 846 
Electronics and communications equipment she fbee aerate 16,580 86,908 98, 954 96,419 
Fuels and lubricants PAE ESA OO ea ee 26,073 20,128 34,701 43,561 
Clothing and equipage.s. Jastlnecitnak sh alcsitaeicestaclen 16,711 Donese 149, 499 31, 783 
Building supplies and equipment.................-.0- 13,179 22,906 29,289 3, 853 
Gonstrictionsrics on tee seca on eC een eee 28,672 67, 645 187,011 153,919 
Miscellaneous procrams ss eerenn. caine ci rite 33,326 51,395 99,781 83, 988 
Domestic district:ofice orders s.cooc cee cones cece ce 1 1 68, 294 55,109 

Potals ee ee ee ee te eh cae 224, 782 741,347 | 1,670,653 1,263,342 


1 Until Apr. 1, 1951, orders placed by the domestic district offices were allocated according to program. 


Table 2 shows defence procurement orders according to the countries in which 
they were placed. Large government orders were placed in the United States 
as the expanded defence program got under way, and were especially large during 
the first half of the fiscal year 1951-52. In the second half of that year, orders to 
the United States declined rapidly. Orders placed in the United Kingdom were 
small at the beginning of the defence program but increased rapidly during the 
latest two fiscal years; the 1952-53 orders were larger than those placed in the 
United States. 
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Heavy initial orders were placed in the United States as a result of the decision 
to standardize on North American rather than on British types of army weapons. 
While Canadian plants were being tooled up to produce the new types of equipment, 
interim requirements had to be met from the United States. Furthermore, the 
decision to produce, in Canada, certain aircraft of existing United States types also 
led to placing heavy orders in that country for components, particularly engines 
and electronic equipment. 


The main items ordered from the United Kingdom have been Centurion tanks, 
an aircraft carrier and Nene jet engines. 


Canada is buying certain defence equipment in other countries but, at the same 
time, is exporting large quantities. Among the aircraft being exported to the 
United States are the F-86E Sabre jet fighter, the Harvard trainer and the Beaver. 
Guns are also being produced in Canada for the United States, both the 3-inch 
50-calibre naval gun and the 120-mm. gun. Other items ordered by the United 
States Government include explosives, ammunition components and mobile radar 
equipment. Canada is producing a number of items that will be sent to NATO as 
mutual aid. These include Sabre jet fighters, aero engines, uy ammunition, 
machine guns and ene equipment. 


2.—Distribution of Canadian Government Defence Orders, by Countries in 
which Placed, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-53 


Nore.—Figures exclude stockpiling and capital assistance. 


Country 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
VALUES 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 
SANNA MOE ran gilt RN Sa ootealeloce micretsel ee ho hove nw 204,291 636,344" | 1,335,864 1,116,424 
WIRILCGSLALES scien Mere eo resis p re ans ore AGLG thee aie’ os ctlohe 15, 229 96,776 296,761 68, 852 
Waitadicinedom:. 24) SkGr teks otis cs eset: 5, 205 8,220 | 37,982 71, 685 
OUrericoun tries eee sks a kee ee a oe ke bee been 57 7 46 6,381 
MOCAIS Fh co saics.ceectoress tirade aie sie eat ie 224, 782 741,347 | 1,670,653 | 1,263,342 

PERCENTAGES 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
CO Ae tL ieee oe foe ETS folehih Bi, Ac sieterereiniattieis sete 90-9 85°8r 79°9 88-4 
WarbedUSta tesa seins Grits «tad deta eat eile c Silos pws 6-8 13-17 17-8 5-4 
UWrmbed eikansdomis sth), urs oe Sats oo ee daa oa eet wees 2-3 1-1 2-3 5-7 
CULV Or COUNELIES 04. sis co arcts Meinieeio ahs ore dros ware tle eoakaelh 1 1 1 0-5 
POGAIS). 59s ree te eee ke ee ee ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Less than 0-05 p.c. 
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Production Programs.—A new stage in the development of the Canadian 
aircraft industry was reached in the autumn of 1951 with the delivery to the 
Royal Canadian Air Force of the first pre-production model of the CF-100 all- 
weather jet fighter. This is the first all-Canadian jet aircraft, the airframe and 
the Orenda engines that power it being designed and produced in Canada. Deliv- 
eries under the main production contract began in 1952 and the aircraft is now in 
squadron service. The F-86E Sabre jet fighter, of United States design, has been 
in volume production since the autumn of 1951 and a number have gone to the 
United Kingdom and to the United States. An improved model of this aircraft 
is now being produced, powered by the Orenda engine; the earlier version used 
engines purchased from the United States. 


The Harvard primary trainer aircraft, also of United States Beni began to 
come off the Canadian production line during the autumn of 1951. Engines were 
at first imported from the United States, but were later produced in a new plant 
near Montreal, Que., which also supplies spare engines for the large number of 
Harvards now flying in many parts of the world. The Beaver aircraft is being 
manufactured to meet large United States orders as well as domestic civilian require- 
ments. This is a Canadian-designed aircraft for general-purpose use in rugged 
territory. The Otter, a larger aircraft developed by the same company, has also 
proved very successful and a number of them have been purchased for the RCAF. 
Full-scale production began during 1952 of the T33-A Shooting Star jet trainer 
for the RCAF. 


A number of aircraft stored since World War II have been reconditioned and 
equipped to serve new purposes. Some bombers were converted for use by the 
Maritime squadrons of the RCAF and other aircraft were converted for training 
purposes. 


The above development required a considerable expansion in the capacity of 
the Canadian aircraft industry, much of the new plant and equipment required 
being provided by the Government as capital assistance. 


Canada has built up an aero-engine industry as well as Sa the output of 
airframes. The Orenda engine, entirely of Canadian design, was the first jet engine 
to be built in Canada. The factory was owned by the Crown and operated by 
the firm that developed the engine, but was in 1953 sold to that firm. The plant 
supplying radial engines for the Harvard is Crown-owned. Another plant has 
been provided for the overhaul of jet engines. In addition, the production of 
components for jet engines, such as fuel systems, magnesium castings, and blades 
for compressors and turbines, has been introduced into Canada in plants established 
with government aid. Further development of Canada’s aero-engine capacity will 
take place when the jet engines now being imported from the United Kingdom 
begin to be assembled in Canada. 


Extension of industrial capacity is also taking place in the field of “aircraft 
instruments. Artificial horizons, formerly imported from the United Kingdom, 
are now being produced in this country, as are a number of instruments formerly 
imported from the United States. Engine and instrument bearings are also now 
being produced in Canada. 


Electronic devices are very important in defence, especially in the field of 
communication by radio, in the interception of aircraft and ships by radar, in fire 
control and in the exploding of missiles near their target. ‘The Canadian electronics 
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industry has increased its military capacity. Facilities have been established to 
produce items new to Canada’s economy, including sub-miniature tubes and com- 
ponents, and crystals. 


A large quantity of radar and communications equipment for the northern 
screen of the air defence of this Continent is being produced in Canada, together 
with anti-aircraft and other types of radar for use by the Armed Services. One 
type of early-warning radar used by anti-aircraft artillery, the No. 4 Mk. VI, is 
being supplied as Mutual Aid to NATO and is being used as well in the air defence 
of Canada. <A certain number have also been delivered to the United States. 
Radar proximity fuses are now being produced in Canada for the first time. 


A new type of pack radio for use by the infantry was developed in Canada 
and came into production during 1952. It has a range of one mile and is believed 
to be the best of its type in existence. It will be used extensively by the Canadian 
Army and by other North Atlantic Treaty countries, to which it is being supplied 
as Mutual Aid. Other production includes telephone, microwave and radio equip- 
ment for the communications network behind the radar screen. Se: 


A new development is the design and production in Canada of a flight simulator, 
which is an electronic device for reproducing the conditions of flight so that pilots 
may receive training on the ground. 


Canadian shipyards are working on orders for escort vessels and minesweepers, 
as well as a number of harbour craft. In addition to the new ships, the recon- 
version of a ‘‘Mothball Fleet’’ of 36 minesweepers and frigates is being completed. 
The escort vessels, designed in Canada except for the propulsion machinery, 
are the most modern of their kind, equipped with all the latest devices and weapons; 
the first was launched in November 1951. To reduce their magnetism the mine- 
sweepers are being built of aluminum, with the hulls sheathed in wood. Five 
gate vessels, for duty at harbour entrances, have been completed and delivered 
to the Royal Canadian Navy and an icebreaker has also been completed for the 
Department of Transport. 


The construction of these vessels calls for work elsewhere than in the ship- 
yards, for instance the manufacture of boilers, turbines, auxiliary engines, deck 
gear and other components. Most of the contracts for such items have been let 
in Canada. ; 


An aircraft carrier has been ordered from the United Kingdom to replace the 
Magnificent, which is on loan from the Royal Navy. 


Under the weapons program, the major production project has been the 3-inch 
50-calibre naval guns and mountings. The first of these equipments was delivered 
to the United States but the requirements of the Royal Canadian Navy will be 
met as they arise. Browning 0-5-inch machine guns were produced for use in the 
Sabre and CF-100 jet fighters, and 3-5-inch rocket launchers for use by the Canadian 
Army. Arrangements have been made to produce 155-mm. and 105-mm. howitzers, 
the 105-mm. recoilless rifle, and 8l-mm. and 60-mm. mortars. Contracts placed 
for small arms were limited, partly because these weapons have not yet been 
standardized. 


Ammunition requirements altered with the change-over to United States types 
of equipment. It was decided to produce in Canada ammunition for the Army’s 
155-mm., 105-mm. and 90-mm. artillery equipments. Naval requirements to be 
met from domestic sources include rounds for 3-inch 50-calibre and 40-mm. Bofors 
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guns, depth charges and other types of anti-submarine projectiles. Deliveries to 
the RCAF include rockets and machine-gun ammunition. Explosives for the ammu- 
nition are being produced in two plants, one of which manufactures picrite and 
the other a number of explosives including RDX/TNT and rifle powder. Phosphorus 
and hexachlorethane are also being made in Canada to government specifications. 


Automobile manufacturers are producing military trucks to North American 
specifications. Because of the large capacity of these plants, the output of trucks 
can be expanded quickly to meet any foreseeable demands from the Armed Services. 
Other types of military vehicles are being produced in smaller quantities and a 
number of civilian types of vehicles have been purchased for military use. As 
already mentioned, Centurion tanks are purchased from the United Kingdom as 
it was decided that the establishment of facilities for manufacturing tanks in Canada 
would not be justified. 


ao 
The construction program has involved heavy outlays for barracks and other 
types of accommodation, buildings for the radar screen, air-strips and other works. 
These were made necessary by the long-term problems of defence and by increases 
in the size of the Armed Forces. 


Other requirements of the Armed Forces have included food, fuel and lubricants, 
chemicals, medical supplies, photographic stores, laboratory, scientific and other 
instruments, barrack-room stores, furniture and furnishings, office equipment, 
and a wide variety of textile products. 


In some cases, defence production has involved the setting up of facilities 
that will have small residual value after the emergency is over, and capital assistance 
has been granted in the form either of machinery and equipment or of new buildings 
or extensions. Everything so provided remains the property of the Crown. Recently, 
however, since the more specialized types of defence production capacity have 
been established, there has been less need of capital assistance. Firms are now 
encouraged to install their own plant, a part of which they may be permitted to 
write off at a special, faster, rate for income-tax purposes. Some facilities set up 
as capital assistance have been sold to private firms which will ensure that they will 
be available to meet defence needs. 


Controls and Priorities.—In the early stages of increased defence production 
it was necessary to direct the use of certain essential materials produced in Canada 
and elsewhere. 'The Defence Production Act, Sect. 30, provides that ‘“The Governor 
in Council may, from time to time, designate as an essential material any material or 
substance, the control of the supply and use of which is in his opinion essential to 
ensure the availability of adequate defence supplies or for the construction or 
operation of defence projects’. Orders in Council have designated as essential a 
number of chemicals and chemical compounds (later reduced to sulphur only), 
wood-pulp and newsprint (no longer so designated), certain forms of non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic minerals, certain forms of iron and steel, and aviation 
gasoline. After a material has been declared essential, the Minister of Defence 
Production may regulate its production, supply, distribution and use. 


In the case of non-ferrous metals, control was effected by an order approval 
system whereby purchase orders placed by manufacturers were screened in the 
Department of Defence Production. These systems were established for primary and 
wrought aluminum, primary copper and certain copper products, primary nickel and 
certain nickel products, cadmium, lead and zinc. Sulphur was also controlled under a 
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similar system. Cadmium, lead and zinc were decontrolled in May 1952 and 
sulphur in November 1952. Controls on certain copper and aluminum products 
were cancelled in November 1952, the remaining controls on orders of these metals 
being removed in March 1953. Controls on nickel and certain of its products were 
relaxed in June and July 1953 and abolished in October 1953. 


In the case of steel, supplies were diverted as necessary to defence and defence- 
supporting purposes by the direction of individual requirements at the mill, ware- 
housing or fabricating levels. In addition, the use of structural steel for a wide 
variety of less essential purposes such as places of amusement, liquor stores, hotels, 
banks and service establishments was placed on a permit basis in February 1951, 
the system being revised in January 1952. A Ministerial Order of January 1952 
prevented the accumulation of excessive inventories of steel and ensured that steel 
would be used for the purpose for which it was acquired. ‘These controls were_ 
abolished on Jan. 1, 1953, from which date end-use certificates were required on 
purchase orders for steel and the power also remained to direct steel to defence 
uses. Controls on steel were revoked in October 1958. 


In addition to the above controls on specific materials, the Minister of Defence 
Production has general powers for establishing a priority system for any type of 
essential supplies, under Order in Council P.C. 2399 of May 16, 1951. It has not 
been necessary to exercise these powers formally to any great degree, and priorities 
in Canada have been dealt with largely by informal consultation between the 
Government and representatives of industry. 


Since Canadian firms are dependent on the United States for a considerable 
proportion of their requirements of materials and semi-finished and finished goods, 
the system of controls in that country has an important effect in Canada. Under 
the United States Controlled Materials Plan, which governed the distribution 
of steel, copper and aluminum, quarterly estimates of Canada’s future requirements 
were made by the Department of Defence Production and considered at Washington, 
D.C., along with claims from all segments of the United States economy. An 
allocation was then made to Canada and distribution to Canadian industry was 
carried out through the Department. The CMP was succeeded on June 30, 1953, 
by the Defence Materials System, under which a similar approach was adopted 
towards Canadian requirements. 

With respect to the general United States priorities system, the Department 
screens applications from Canadian firms and assists them in obtaining their 
approved requirements on a basis generally comparable to that accorded to United 
States concerns. Similarly, United States procurement agencies or firms that have 
defence requirements in Canada are given any necessary assistance by the Canadian 
Department of Defence Production. By agreement, the Department gives such 
United States orders treatment comparable to that given to orders for the Canadian 
defence program. 


By the end of 1953, the Department’s interest in the materials field had ceased, 
except with respect to materials in short supply in the United States. Its remaining 
activities, so far as the commercial and general economic aspects of strategic 
materials were concerned, were therefore transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. A priorities and expediting group was retained to assist Canadian 
firms in obtaining their requirements of items under control in the United States, 
and to assist Canadian defence contractors with any supply difficulties that they 
might meet in Canada or the United Kingdom. 
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Strategic Resources.—The raw materials that Canada produces are essen tial 
not only for its own defence effort but also for that of friendly countries, as in the 
case of nickel, of which Canada produces about four-fifths of the world supply. 
Table 3 gives statistics for the leading strategic minerals; the high proportion 
of output exported is apparent. 


3. -Canadian Production, Exports and Imports of Principal Non-Ferrous 
Metals, 1952 


(Thousands of short tons) 


“4 Exports to— > 

: omestic |— omestic 

Primary Metal Production United United Other Imports Supply 
States Kingdom | Countries 

PNjitboahysth0 cole tele eas ac Soe ss oc 499-8 116-0 256-4 40-2 — 87-2 

Gopnererefinede s.4 cee ae 196-9 52-6 41-6 19-4 13-0 96-3 

Heads refined!..fevs ae. 177-4 100-5 26:7 2:5 —_ 47-7 

Nickel #refined S22. .0. oe 76°8 73°9 2-6 0-6 — — 

WAnCarelineds seach cere 223-1 71-0 87-2 8-8 — 56-1 


1 Includes lead smelted from imported ore. 


Canadian output of strategic materials, on the whole, increased rapidly between 
1950 and 1952, thus strengthening the base of the defence effort. Table 4 compares 
the output of a number of strategic commodities in 1952 with that of the two previous 
years. Of special interest are the increases in petroleum and natural gas owing to 
the development of the western oil fields and the extension of oil pipelines. 


4.—Production of Selected Strategic Commodities, 1950-52 


SS SE eee 


Production P.C. 

Material Unit ——--—_____—_________—_—_—_——__| Change 

1950 1951 1952 1950-52 
Nbc airiie) ¢: ean ace hee eh S A cae 000 short tons 3,605 4,680 5,272 46-2 
Pi Psiron seen ret ote haat eens < DEST, 2 HSS mele. 2,682 15-8 
Steel 1SOtsa.. ow tees erie ess os 3,298 3,446 3,578 8-5 
Petroleum, crude:ca:sssiccnr ee 000 bbl. per day 80 131 168 110-0 
Natitaliusienc eo. eer eee 7000 M cu. ft. 67, 822 79,461 88, 686 30-8 
Aluminum, primary............. *000 short tons 397 447 500 25-9 
Copper, MME keen. oye eake eres ere of 264 270 258 —2°-3 
Leadsmmer ran cas vaste elev se : E 166 158 169 1-8 
WNickel. “mine se ciate ees cunaucetens 6 124 138 141 13-7 
JANG TAINO yt ots os Soe ee sete eas ss 313 341 372 18-8 
Limenite; mine sen ax... oe sf 152 392 266 75-0 
Cobalthiminee Serer he coate see. short tons 292 476 711 143-5 
Wood-pulpe end Mas Rae erate 000 short tons 8,473 9,314 8,968 5-8 


PART III.—CIVIL DEFENCE* 


The accelerating threat of aggression that began shortly after the completion 
of demobilization following World War II made necessary the reorganization 
of military strength. It also made apparent the need for the development of a plan 
of civil defence as part of Canada’s program of defence against direct attack. ‘Thus, 
in October 1948, the Minister of National Defence appointed a Co-ordinator of Civil 
Defence whose task it was to prepare such a plan. To assist in the co-ordination 
of the planning, an interdepartmental committee—the Federal Civil Defence 


* Prepared from information supplied by Major-General F. F. Worthington, Civil Defence Co-ordinator, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Planning Committee—was established, as well as a Federal-Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of the Federal Minister responsible for civil defence as chairman 
and each Provincial Minister responsible for civil defence asa member. In February 
1951, the administration of civil defence was transferred from the Department of 
National Defence to the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The Canadian plan was developed after study of similar organizations in the 
United Kingdom, Western Europe and the United States. It was agreed that 
civil defence organization should be incorporated within the framework of civil 
government at each level—federal, provincial and local—each with its own sphere 
of responsibility. The country is divided into a number of target areas, around 
each of which is a mutual aid area for immediate support. The territory outside 
these areas is organized on a mobile support and reception area basis. The channel 
of communication is from the federal authority to provincial authority and thence 
to local authority. 


The Federal Office of Civil Defence consists of the Civil Defence Co-ordinator 
and the following services: operations and training, administration and supply, 
health planning, welfare planning, communications and transportation. A number 
of other departments are involved in planning, such as the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Pouce, the Department of Agriculture, Department of Transport and the Defence 
Research Board. 


In co-operation with the Royal.Canadian Air Force, an attack-warning system 
has been established in all target areas and sirens have been provided by the Federal] 
Government. In co-operation with the Departments of National Defence and 
Veterans Affairs, a program of stockpiling medical supplies and equipment is in 
progress across Canada. 


The Federal Civil Defence Technical Training School has been operating 
continuously since January 1951, conducting staff courses for organizers, instructors 
courses (general and rescue), welfare courses and radiological monitoring courses, 
while courses on damage control and tactical operations are being added. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government has sponsored a number of specialist courses for 
medical personnel. During the autumn of 1951, a special medical team traversed 
Canada conducting training for nurses in atomic, biological and chemical warfare. 
Also, an agreement is in effect with the St. John Ambulance Association to under- 
take a large-scale program of first-aid training of civil defence workers for which 
the Federal Government pays a per capita grant. 


Federal assistance to the provinces by way of meeting the costs of adminis- 
tration and purchasing operational requirements consists of an annual grant amount- 
ing to eight cents per capita (based on 1951 Census figures) plus an additional six 
cents per capita in the main target areas. These federal grants must be equalled by 
provincial contributions. Also, the Federal Government has offered to bear one- 
third of the cost of standardizing fire-hose couplings. By mid-1952, Ontario and 
Alberta had accepted the offer and were proceeding with a standardization program 
and British Columbia expected to follow. Large quantities of training equipment 
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including rescue vehicles and fire-fighting pumps have been provided by the Federal 
Government to the provinces in order to foster their training programs. Draft 
agreements have also been forwarded to all provinces stating that the Federal 
Government will share with the provinces, on an equal basis, in paying workmen’s 
compensation, where necessary, to a civil defence worker; an agreement to this 
effect has been signed with the Province of Ontario. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1953, 15 civil defence manuals were published 
by the Federal Government to assist in the organization, training and general 
education of civil defence personnel, in addition to which a considerable amount of 
guiding literature was issued to assist provincial and local governments. 


Each province has developed its own civil defence organization, patterned on 
that of the Federal Government. Certain provinces have conducted civil defence 
training courses similar to those of the Federal Government with the object of 
training local instructors and key personnel. 


Civil defence organization at local level consists of the following services: 
police, fire, health, ambulance, welfare, rescue, engineer, public utilities, communi- 
cation, transportation and information. Many of the main centres of population 
have made considerable advances in organization and training. An estimated 
128,000 civil defence workers were reported on strength as at Mar. 31, 1953. 


During 1951, an agreement was made between Canada and the United States 
whereby each country pledged itself to go to the assistance of the other in event of 
attack. A number of working groups have been formed to carry out specific tasks 
in the development of ways and means of carrying out this agreement. The 
Provinces of Canada, too, have discussed with adjoining States of the United States 
the working out of their mutual problems. Close liaison has also been kept with the 
United Kingdom and other NATO countries. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the decennial and quinquennial 
censuses are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and prov- 
incial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical, 
the individual Department concerned with the particular subject should be con- 
tacted as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1214-1238. Certain Government 
bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and the appeal it 
has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating 
in Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada 
and Canadian affairs; the Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. (See Index.) 
The Departments of Agriculture, Resources and Development, and Mines and 
Technical Surveys, while not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of 
information to a greater extent than most other Government Departments, though 
several of them have publicity branches or public relations divisions. 


Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports 
and publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports, 
which are tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. 
However, for the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information 
agencies mentioned above are described. 


Section 2 has been prepared for the purpose of presenting to the reader a 
directory of all sources of information, federal and provincial, thereby directing 
him to the proper channels from which he may draw material relating to any 
particular subject. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 43). In 1948, this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics 
Act (R.8.C. 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 257), subsequently amended in March, 1953 by 1-2 Eliz. II, c. 18. 
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The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are : (1) to furnish sta- 
tistical data, bearing on Canada, for government and administration, whether 
municipal, provincial, national or international; and (2) to assist in meeting the 
needs of non-governmental users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of 
the value of statistics to business efficiency and social security. 


Inquiries.—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received in 
the Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate divisions and answered as 
expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort, from the statistical side, deals 
with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon which 
the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless, only inquiries of a 
statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the principal publication 
agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of its reports ‘cover all aspects of 
the national economy. 


The policy with regard to the distribution of publications is to extend the service 
to the public as widely as possible at a minimum cost. A special subscription rate 
of $30 per annum entitles a subscriber to receive, as issued, a copy of each report, 
including the daily News Bulletin. Statistical information not of general interest 
is published in the form of Reference Papers or Memoranda for which additional 
annual subscription rates of $5 and $15, respectively, are charged. A discount of 
25 p.c. is allowed on the excess over $5 of single purchases totalling between $5 
and $20; on single purchases of between $20 and $50, the discount is 50 p.c. of the 
excess over $20. 


A complete list of DBS publications is available from the Dominion Statis- 
tician. Orders for reports should be sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, giving the correct title or titles of the publication or series of reports in 
which the applicant is interested and should include the necessary remittance 
in the form of a cheque or money-order made payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge 
of international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known 
and understood abroad. | 


To perform the first function, the Division produces and distributes various 
documents on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on 
related developments abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The 
Division also answers inquiries from Canadian sources on these subjects (except for 
inquiries from the press which are handled by the Department’s Press Office) as well 
as requests for information about Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, 
by Canadian posts abroad, and by individuals and organizations in other countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by officials at Canadian 
posts. The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information 
policy abroad, in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives _ 
of Canadian foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep 
Missions informed of developments within Canada. Journalists, and others who 
visit Canada to write of Canadian affairs, are given assistance from time to time 
by the Division; its responsibilities also include the co-ordination of the Government’s 
activities in the field of cultural relations. 
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Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce. — For 
details see p. 1031. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare.—The reponsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, 
is the production and distribution of educational material on health, welfare, 
social security and civil defence, for use throughout the country. This information, 
issued in the English and French languages, includes books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, press and magazine features and 
releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in co-operation with the National 
Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays are distributed in Canada 
through provincial authorities. The most important periodicals published by the 
Division are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition Notes 
(monthly), Occupational Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi- 
annually) and Nutrition Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.*—Radio broadcasting is an important 
medium of information. to the public along with newspapers, films and other means 
of communication. Radio broadcasting in Canada is a combination of a publicly 
owned national system and privately owned local community stations, many of 
which are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
become one of the most effective channels through which information, official and 
unofficial, is broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important 
in Canada than in most other countries, because of the widely distributed population 
and the number of sparsely peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the 
gaps with high-powered transmitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. 
The CBC has also pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater stations, 
attached to the network lines, that serve areas unable, because of topographical 
conditions,.to receive an adequate signal from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion 
of national and regional network time and include news, drama, informative talks, 
children’s programs, school broadcasts, public-service broadcasts, sports, women’s 
activities, etc. | Listeners have a very wide range of radio fare, since the CBC 
not only produces its own programs in the various production centres across Canada, 
' but brings in selected programs from the networks in the United States, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and other national radio systems. The CBC maintains 
a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters, New York, 
and is credited with having done more to inform listeners of the United Nations’ 
activities than any other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Shortwave Service, operated by the CBC on behalf 
of the Canadian Government, programs are broadcast in sixteen languages: English, 
French, German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian and Polish. The CBC International 
Service broadcasts information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada 
as part of the general information plan for promoting a better understanding of 
Canada in other countries. The CBC shortwave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., 
transmit a signal unequalled in Europe by any other transmitted from the North 
American Continent. 
~ * See also pp. 335-337 and pp. 887-894. 
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The National Film Board.—The National Film Board provides information 
on a great variety of subjects in the form of films, film-strips and still photos. In 
keeping with its terms of reference, the Board’s products are both informative and 
interpretative and are widely distributed, theatrically and non-theatrically. (See 
also Educational and Cultural Functions of the National Film Board, pp. 334-335.) 


As a service to government departments, the Board maintains a film preview 
library of 4,000 prints where films may be screened with a view to purchase or for 
informational purposes. Some 500 film-strips are catalogued. The Board also 
maintains libraries of films on specialized subjects such as health, sociology, medicine 
and industry. 

The Board has over 25,000 prints on deposit in more than 300 local libraries 
across the country. Additions to the libraries are circulated in preview blocks to 
film councils and circuit users before being deposited in a central library. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 prints have been made available in libraries abroad, both in 
posts of the Departments of External Affairs and Trade and Commerce and in 
universities and other loan agencies. Libraries of films and film-strips are main- 
tained in the Board’s offices at New York and Chicago, U.S.A., and at London, 
England. 

The Board’s library of approximately 100,000 still photos serves government 
departments, commercial photographers and newspapers and periodicals in Canada 
and abroad. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official 
Information, it is necessary that the reader understands the broad differences in 
function between federal and provincial departments and their separate fields of 
work. 


Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, 
currency and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population, 
national defence, etc., are constitutionally federal affairs and, in such fields, the 
respective Departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to com- 
municate. Other fields of effort, such as the administration of lands and natural 
resources, education, roads and highways, and health and hospitals, are the 
responsibility of the provinces under the British North America Act, but certain 
Federal Departments are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects 
and, as is the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordination and 
presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating 
to the actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to 
the particular provinces concerned. The Federal Government, while not adminis- 
tering the resources within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the 
provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, especially production 
data, on a national basis, marketing data on international, national and provincial 
bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, and also on 
a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of live stock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in 
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point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest-fire protection and reforesta- 
tion offer good examples. Inquiries directed to federal sources for information 
not of a statistical nature should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual Depart- 
ments listed in the Directory; in the case of statistical information, inquiries should 
be addressed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s 
Printer and Controller of Stationery has charge of the sale of all official publications 
of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are issued for sale, as well as 
of the free distribution of all public documents and papers to persons and institutions 
(libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to receive them without payment. 


_ The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery issues the Daily Checklist 
of Government Publications, published mainly for administrative convenience. It 
records all Federal Government publications immediately upon release, for the 
information of the public service, libraries, etc. All those who are authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the 
Daily Checklist automatically and without charge. Other persons desiring the 
service may purchase an annual subscription to the Datly Checklist, to be forwarded 
daily or in weekly batches, as requested. 


The Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications, also issued by 
the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, is a comprehensive listing of 
all official publications, public documents and papers, not of a confidential nature, 
printed or ‘‘processed” at government expense. 


An. Annual Catalogue comprising all publications listed in the Monthly Catalogue 
will be issued Jan. 15, 1954. This will be a consolidation by departments of all 
active titles (older publications still available and not superseded by later editions) 
issued during 1953 and in previous years. Separate prints of departmental lists 
of publications included in the Annual Catalogue will also be available at the same 
time. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery publishes subject catalogues 
and special bulletins advertising new government publications. The titles of 
some publications available for free distribution, and obtainable from the issuing 
federal departments, are listed in the Daily Checklist and Monthly Catalogue. 
Lists of publications are in some cases available from Government Departments. 


Most provincial government printed publications may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland........... St. John’s OntariOl cg. oak ons eee Toronto 
Prince Edward Island. ..Charlottetown Manitoba csunc ra sagt ores Winnipeg 
INO Ve COUR. cote. Die sce. Halifax Saskatchewan............ Regina 
New Brunswick......... Fredericton WT DGL base uk woes sae pauses Edmonton 
SEE SUS aa a ON Quebec ~ British Columbia......... Victoria 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed 
to the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and 
Development, Ottawa. 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Information Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general re- 
quests originating in all countries 
outside Canada) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of Fisheries, Information and 
Educational Services 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all subjects) 
Dept. of Transport 
Information Bureau 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimental Farms Service (sta- 

tions and farms. throughout 
Canada) 

Dept. ot Resources and Development 
(Yukon and Northwest Territories) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 

Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 

Canadian Farm Loan Board (long- 
term mortgage loans) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (long-term mortgage 
loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Film Board (films, film-strips 
and photographs) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branch 

Dept. of Resources and Development 
Editorial and Information Division 
Northern Administration Division 

Dept. of Transport (Arctic navi- 

gation) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Dominion -Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, 
Dominion Observatory, 
nt. 


Dept. of 
Surveys 
Geological Survey 
Mines Branch 

Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Eldorado 
Limited 


National Film Board (films) 


Ottawa, 


Mines 


and Technical 
of Canada, 


Mining and _ Refining 


Subject 


BROAD GENERAL 


INFORMATION 
ENO 


0) 
m 
} 


| 


AGRICULTURE 


General and 


Farming 


ARCTIC 


ASTRONOMY 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces appli- 
cation should be made to: N’f’ld., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 
N.S., Dept. of Trade and Industry; 
N.B., Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment or Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer or N.B. Travel Bureau; 
Que., Bureau of Statistics; Ont., 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
or Dept. of Traveloand Publicity; | 
Man., Dept. of Industry and 


_Commerce and Dept. of Provincial 


Secretary; Sask., Bureau of Publica- 
tions; Alta., Publicity Bureau, Dept. ~ 
of Economic Affairs; B.C., Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics. 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources | 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Sta- 
tistics and Publication Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Im- ~ 
migration, Publications Branch 
and Extension Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industries and Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics ; 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. | 
of Trade and Industry, Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Transport 
ivil Aviation Division (controls, 
licences and facilities, such as 
radio aids and licences) 

Air Transport Board (licensing of 
commercial air services and the 
economic regulation of such air 
services) 

Bureau of Transportation Economics 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 

(Air Force) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

Dept. of Detence Production 
Aircraft Division 

National Film Board (films and 

photographs) 

National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 

(aeronautical research) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.: 


Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
' Air Service 
Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


AVIATION 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank . 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Insurance (for trust and loan 
business, administers also the Small 


Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


BANKING 


Loans Act) Bureau of Statistics _ : 
Central Mortgage and Housing ike and Loan Ont. Se puneee of Ontario Savings 
Corporation ompanies 
Post Office Department, Savings P Attorney-General, Dept. of Insur- 
Branch ance 


Sask. :—Registrar ot Securities 
Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 
sury Branches 
-C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(summary statistics) 


Dept. of Justice 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BANKRUPTCY 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 
Director of Adult Education 
N.S.:—Dept. of Education 
N.B., Man.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Librarian 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education 
Director of Public Library Service 
Sask. :—Provincial Librarian, Legis- 
lative Building 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Library Board 
C.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Library Commission 


National Library (Public Archives), 
Ottawa 
National Library will give in- 
formation on libraries in various 
federal departments and 
branches. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


ee a Ses 7 CEN Es errr Eee’ 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court, Registry of Deeds 
_ P.E.I.:—Dept.. of Provincial Sec- 
P retary 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 


BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 


Sources same as for “Old Age 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare ssistance’’ excepting: F 
eeinaad Control Dison BLINDNESS P.E.1.:—Director of Blind Persons 


: haley Allowances 
Did Age DAstigtence Division ALLOWANCES B.C.:—Blind Persons Allowance 


Board 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio” 


f N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Dept. of Public Works Natural Resources 
hief Architect’s Branch Ont.: of Labour, Factory 
Dept. of Resources and Development Inspection Branch 
Engineering and Water Resources Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
Cae Ml ge Cait Pl Branch 
entra ortgage an ousing ; Pa) anning Branc 
Corporation BUILDING Man., Sas of Labour 
National Research Council. Division CONSTRUCTION Alta. :—Dept. of Industries and 
of Building Research (materials Labour 
of construction, building codes, Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
soil and snow mechanics) B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Public 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare Housing 
‘ Hospital Design Division Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
Dept. of Defence Production tion Branch 
Defence Construction (1951) Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Limited } Bureau of Economics and : a- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 


CITIZENSHIP 


See also 


Department of Transport 
Canal Services ai CANALS 
“Population” 


CIVIL AVIATION 


e ‘ Aviation” 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.S.:—Chairman, Civil Defence, 
Province House 
Ont.:—Chairman, Civil Defence 
Committee 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare CIVIL } Man.:—Dept. of Attorney-General 
Civil Defence Division ~ DEFENCE ) Sask.:—Director of Civil Defence, 


Dept. of Social Welfare and 

Rehabilitation 
Alta.:—Co-ordinator of Civil De- 

fence, Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Rug Peept. af ands and Forests 
Dept. of Transport eteoroiogical bureau 
Meteorological Dissent Toronto CLIMATE Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
National Film Board (films, 
strips, photographs) 


film- 


Dept. of Justice 


Director of Investigation and 
Research 

Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (wireless com- 
munication in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch (tele- 
phones in National Parks) 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 
and telephone companies) 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunication Division— 
radio communications; aviation 
radio and marine radio; Govern- 
ment telegraph and telephone 
services (telegraph and telephone 
services in remote areas) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (network broadcasting, tele- 
vision, and international short- 
wave service) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of 
Welfare 
Physical Fitness Division (recrea- 
tional layouts and facility sug- 
gestions) 
Federal District Commission 
National Capital Planning Com- 
mittee, Information Office 
(general information on the 
Plan for the National Capital 
of Canada) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) : 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Community Planning Association 
of Canada 


National Health and 


74570—77 


aaa OT Or a 0 Maes 


Subject 


COAL 


COMBINES 


MUNICATIONS 
For ‘Post Office’ 


and ‘Mail’ 
See ‘‘Post Office” 


COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. 


of Economic De- 


velopment 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
ureau 
N.B.:—N.B. Travel Bureau 


Que.:—Public Service Board 
Transportation Board 
Ont.:—Municipal Board and Bureau 
of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
R.C.M.P. Provincial Headquarters 


P.E.I.s:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Sask.:—Depts. of 


Municipal Affairs 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and _ Recreational 
Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Community Planning 
Branch 
Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Town and _ Rural Planning 
Branch 
Dept. of Education, Health 
and Recreation Branc 


B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Regional Planning Division 
Additional:—P.E.1I., N.S.:—Depts. 

of Education, Physical Fitness 
Divisions 
Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Education, 
Community Programs Branches 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Fitness 
and Recreation Division 
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Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Federal District Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Conservation and Development 
Services 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


Privy Council Office 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Dept. of Justice 

Public Archives 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Defence Production 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Market and Economic Services 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage 
activities) 
Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


lending 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
nt.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Conservation Branch 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture 


| CONSERVATION | 


Depts. 
CONSTITUTION 


of Attorney General 
B.C.: 


| All Provinces except B.C.: 


Provincial Secretary 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


See also 
“Cost of Living”’ 


| 
| 


CONTROLS 
AND PRIORITIES 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and — 
Co-operatives : 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary | 
N.B.:—Dept. ot Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture | 
Co-operation and Markets Branch ~ 
Man.:—Dept. ot Agriculture and 
Immigration, Co-operative Ser- © 
vices Branch | 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operatives and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries 
Labour 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


Pris see d 
ta.: ept. o ndustries an 
COST OF LIVING Labour 

Provincial Bureau of Statistics 


B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry — 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics — 


= 
= 


and — 
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Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
handicrafts) 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 
Public Archives 
eee of National Health and Wel- 
are 
Physical Fitness: Division (theatre 
arts and handicrafts) 


Dept. ot Justice 
Clemency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See pp. 82-86 of this volume for a 
list of Crown corporations giving in 
each case the Cabinet Minister 
through which that particular cor- 
poration reports to Parliament. 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 

Royal Canadian Mint 
Dominion Bureau ot Statistics 


74570—773 


Subject 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


DELINQUENCY 


CROWN 
CORPORATIONS 


[| CURRENCY CURRENCY | 


CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE 


e “Taxation” 


| 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.: 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 


Branch 
N. 


Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Handicraft Division 
he New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Branch 
Que.: 
handicrafts) 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration (handicrafts) 
Dept. of Health and _ Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Adult 


Education Division 
Fitness and Recreation Division 


(cultural activities) 
Dept. of Education, Health and 
Recreation Branch 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Additional:—P.E.I., N.S.: 
of Education, Physical Fitness 
Divisions 
Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Education, 


Community Programs Branches 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
Additional— 
N’f’ld., N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Welfare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
and Welfare 
Que.: . of Social Welfare 
and Yout 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Ont.: of Reform Insti- 


tutions 

. of Health 

Public Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 

and Rehabilitation 


and 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown Corporations apply as 
follows: 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Treasury Dept. 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept. 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry Division 
Dairy Products Division 
Bacteriology and Dairy Research 
Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs in co-operation with the 
Dept. of Agriculture) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Directorates of Naval Informa- 
tion 
Public Relations (Army) 
Public Relations (RCAF) 
Public Relations (Defence Re- 
search Board) 
Dept. of Defence Production 
anadian Commercial Corporation 
eet Bee Construction (1951) Lim- 
ite 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 


are 
Civil Defence Division 


Dept. of Defence Production 


Bank of Canada 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Division 

Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 

veys 

Dept. of Resources and Development 
Administration Branch 
Engineering and Water Resources 


Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Market and Economic Services 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Natta athe tac ane mats RE an ger ssn bsnl ners oe mtg Ro icecnling naed JU ete ees or eae 3 ara ano 


Subject 


DAIRYING 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


DEFENCE 


See also 
“Civil Defence” 


DEFENCE 


PRODUCTION 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Control Board for 
Ont. and B.C.) 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dairy Commission 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. 
Immigration, Milk 
Board, Dairy Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dairy Commission 


Control 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Nova Scotia Research Founda- — 


tion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment ; 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Economic Research 
Bureau : 
Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research ; 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visor 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Planning Board 


of Economic De-- 


Pi eT ee ee ae Pan a ee _— . " eee Te Pee 
Fe Tg ee UE ME EN NM aes orgs Sn te ee ee ee ee eee ey Se ee 


of Agriculture and — 


Alta.:—Director of Industrial Devel- 2 
opment and Economic Research ~ 


Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.: 


Dept. of Trade and Industry 4 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics — 


Pe et ee oe oe 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern St a and 
Lands Branch (N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
anadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 


EDUCATION All Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
See also (technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans “Motion Pictures” ot 
and children of war dead) one ri paraseste. Que.: B fs 
Dept. of Labour and ‘Photographic ace ommerce, Bureau of Sta- 
Canadian Vocational Training _ Pe 
Branch Material 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Services 
National Gallery of Canada 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Chief Electoral Officer, Chief | | 
Electoral Office Z ELECTIONS 


P.E.1I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 
| N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


tary-Treasurer 
Que. :—Chief Returning-Officer 
Ont.: 
Chief Piero Officer 
Man., B. 
cers 
Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 


tive Councils 


N’f’ld.: . of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Public Utility Commission 


N.S., Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Power 
Commissions 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que.: Electric Commission 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.: Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro Electric 
Board 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Lands 
and Forests 


Commission 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(central electric stations) 


POWER 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture (farm labour) 

Additional:—N’f’ld., N.S., Man.:— 
Depts. of Labour 


Dept. of Labour | 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Pinlascncne Bureau 


National Employment Service 
Economics and Research Branch 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for, and conditions of, 
employment in the Federal Civil 
Service) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


[| EMeLovsent 


Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
of Industries and 


Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 


opment 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
National Gallery of Canada 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
anadian Government Travel Bu- 
reau (sportsmen’s shows) 


Que.: 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 


| muusmons | EXHIBITIONS : a rae See 


of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, Trade 
and Industry 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Northwest Territories Power ELECTRIC 
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Sources for Federal Data 
ee 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Explosives Division : 
National Research Council 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 


Press Office 


Dept. of National Health 
Welfare 


Family Allowances Division 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division 
Forage Crops Division 
Economic Fibre Division 
Plant Products Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Insurance 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 

Dept. of Resources and Development 

Forestry Branch 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to government 
prevention and _ conservation 
programs) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research, 
Fire Research Section 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


EXPLOSIVES 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- — 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of ~ 
Agriculture 


Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Crops, 
Seeds and Weeds Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Field Crop Branches 


| FIELD CROPS | 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.1I.:—Provincial Treasurer 


N.S.: 


Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 


See also ‘“Taxation”’ 


Man., Sask., 
Treasury Depts. 


Provinces:—Provincial 


All 


fire losses) 

Additional: — N’f’?ld.: — Dept. 
Mines and Resources 
N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 

and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service 


of 


PREVENTION 


missioner 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Labour, 
missioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Com- 
missioner 


Fire Com- 


Dept: of Provincial Treasurer — 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 


Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. — 
Alta.:—Provincial — 


Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural — 


% 
4 


Dept. of Public Works, Fire Com-_ 


a 


cy 


a ye ee 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 


ices 
Fisheries Research Board of 
sheries_ | FISHERIES | 
National Film Board (films, photo- lad By Bios Se ee oe ey 


graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FOODAND DRUGS | 


See ‘Standards’ 
and “‘Nutrition’’ 


FOREIGN 


Bank of Canada EXCHANGE 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Forest Biology Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


FRUIT 


See ‘‘Horticulture’”’ 


FUEL 
See ‘Coal’, “Oil’’, 
‘Forest Resources’”’ 


Dept. ot Agriculture 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 
Experimental Farms Service (ranch 
fur production) 
National Film Board (photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (gen- 
eral fur products statistics) 


FUR FARMING 


See also 
“Trapping” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Fisheries Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Fisheries Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Wildlife Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, 
Game and Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


Provincial Game Commission 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


and 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.: 
of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
Branch 
\ Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Depts. 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Geographical Branch 
anadian Board on Geographical 
Names 
Dept. of Agriculture ‘ 
Field Husbandry Division (soil 
surveys) 
Public Archives 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 


Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of Secretary of State (Federal- 
Provincial channel of com- 
munication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and Voters Lists) 

Clerk of the Privy Council (appoint- 
ments, orders in council, sta- 
tutory orders and regulations) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 

Dept. of Resources and Development 


(for Yukon and N.W.T.) 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Health Branch 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
(for N.W.T.) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (hos- 
pital statistics) 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 


Public Archives 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch (historic 
sites and monuments) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(war histories, official war sum- 
maries, etc.) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 


Subject 


GEOGRAPHY 


| GEOLOGY | 


GOVERNMENT 


For ‘Senate of 
Canada’, ‘House of 
Commons’ and 
‘Library of 
Parliament’ See 
“Parliament” 


HEALTH 


For ‘Health of 
Veterans’ 


See ‘Veterans 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
‘Transportation ”’ 


| HISTORY | 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


N’f?ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Prov- 
incial Secretary 
-B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


of 


N’f'ld., Que. 
Health = - 


FEL eaBept of Health and Wel- 


are 

N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


Services 


Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


Ont. :—Depts. 


elfare : 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(general) 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


(mental hospitals) 
British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission 


N’f’ld.:—Legislative Library 
Gosling Memorial Library 
N.S.:—Public Archives 
N.B.:—Legislative Library 
Que. :—The Archives 
Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Provincial Archivist 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask.:—Archives Board 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Archivist 


- 


eh ot eee 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 
; P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Agriculture N.S., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
siecoripe Service, Fruit and Veg- Depts, of es: Horticul- 
etable WUuavision tura ranches 
igs Sy Oe ape Farms Service, Horti- HORTICULTURE Soe een of Agriculture, Fruit 
culture WVivision ranc 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul- 


ture and Horticulture Branches 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’”’ 


HOUSING 
See ‘Building 
Construction”’ 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch PLE: Dept: of 
District Superintendents of Immi- SRY = pees 


: F Natural Resources 
gration, Halifax, Montreal, Tor- res ° 2 
Gta Winnices.and Vancouver Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De 


Jopment 
Dept. of Labour Bare y € Statisti dR h 
Special Services Branch : ear ore hedayceete esas 
Dept. of National Health and | IMMIGRATION | a rte ere JRC Sica a 
Welfare ——————E Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 


Quarantine, Immigration Medical nail 
and Sick Mariners Division Rehabilitation 


. : Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
panonal ee Board (films, photo- B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Industry and 


INCOME TAX 


See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See _ : 
“Manufacturing” 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 


N’f’ld. (for Provincial Conran — 


es poser al Service insurance) INSURANCE— Bie Dept, = F nance i eile 
ept. of Labour Wie) 35) OF) <Se -B. an., Sask. 
Annuities Branch LIFE, FIRE, ETC. Aita., B.C. (for Provincial 


est of vererens ier sin : gombanics) : — Superintendents 
eterans Insurance Dranc x or Insurance 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce For Unemployment Que. (for Provincial Companies):— 


Export Credits Insurance Cor- Insurance’ perce Dept., Insurance 
poration Mu uy ranc : 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- See “Labour Ont. (for Provincial Companies):— 
mary statistics of all types of Dept. of Insurance 
insurance) 


74570—78 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 

Dept. of Defence Production 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


IRON AND STEEL 


Dept. of Justice 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Information and Publicity Branch 
Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Economics and Research Branch 


JUSTICE 


Hl 


Canada Labour Relations Board 

Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 

Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
disputes, 

wages on 


labour 
fair 


ciliation — of 

payment of 
government contracts, pro- 
motion of labour-management 
fair 


LABOUR 


See also‘‘Workmen’s 
Compensation” 


production committees, 
employment practices) 
International Labour Organization 
Branch 
National Employment Service 
National Advisory Council on 
Manpower 
National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 
Dept. of Secretary of State (registra- 
tion of trade unions) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern 
Lands 
N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and sy meg e 
an 


Administration and 


Branch (Yukon and 


LANDS AND 
LAND 


SETTLEMENT 


Immigration Branch (for 
settlement) 
Dept. of Transport 
Lands Branch 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also carries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General and 
under contract, enforcement of the 
Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes 
in all provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario; is the only law-enforcement 
body in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the welfare 
of Eskimos and Indians in these 
territories. The Minister in control 
of the Force is the Minister of Justice.) 


LAW 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
an.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 
Bureau of Economics 
Statistics 


and 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


N’f’ld., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 


Man., Sask., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Labour 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 

Additional:—Que., Ont., Alta., 


B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 


Statistics 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.s—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 


N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Board 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Colonization 

Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Additional: —B.C.:—Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Land Clearing 


All Provinces:—Depts. of the 


Attorney General 


ee ee ae eS a ee ay se ee 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 

Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Resources and Development 
(for Yukon and _ Northwest 
Territories) 


Dept. of Resources and Development 

Northern Administration — and 

Lands Branch (Yukon and North- 
west Territories) 

Dept. ot Secretary of State (adminis- 
tration of Canada Temperance 
Act) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistical report covering Canada) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Live Stock and Live-stock Products 
Division (for marketing data) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
administration of disease control 
regulations, meat inspection, 
etc. 

Animal Husbandry Division (for 
general information) 

Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agricultural Commodities Branch 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to Dept. of 
Agriculture) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


4 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation of companies and 
Companies Act) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Development Division 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 

defence items) 

Bank of Canada 

Industrial Development Bank 

National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 

National Gallery of Canada (for 
industrial designs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


74570—783 


Subject 


LEGISLATION 
For ‘Statutory Orders 
and Regulations’ 


See ‘Government’ 


LIBRARIES 
See ‘Bibliography: 
Books” 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


| uvestock LIVE STOCK 


| # LUMBERING | 


MANUFACTURING 


See also ‘Crown 
Corporations” 


: 
: 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


All Provinces except Man. and 
B.C.: 


eral 


Man.: 


Seiad pee or Commission 
N. = Que., Sask.:—Liquor Com- 
missions 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 


Man.; 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
ae key 
ee N.B., Ont., Sask., Alta., 
Ca—Dents. of Agriculture, 
qiverstock Branches 
Que.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry Branches 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Live Stock Branch 
Additional:—Que., Alita., B.C 


Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.: of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.: 
x. Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man. iS ect. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
B. eke Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


N’f’?ld.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 


and 


N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.: 


merce, Bareaul of Statistics 
Ont.: 
velopment, Trade and si Bert 


Branch 
of Industry and 
Colnidevee 
Sask.: Advisory and 


Planning Bod 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Additional: — Ont. -, Alta., B.C.:— 
Bureaus’of Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada, 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
(geological, topographical and 
general maps; aeronautical and 
marine navigation charts) 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ices (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 
maps) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics” 


| MERCHANDISING | 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Geological Survey 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


METALS 
(other than 
Iron and Steel) 


| 


METEOROLOGY 


See ‘‘Weather”’ 
oe ee ee PU EE a 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 

Dept. of Resources and Development 
(for Yukon and _ Northwest 
Territories) 

Dept. of Defence Production 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


MINING AND 
MINERALS 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion: film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes and other visual materials 
devoted to the interpretation of the 

Canadian scene to audiences both at 

home and abroad; and maintains a 

large film preview library for the benefit 

of government departments and other 
official bodies.) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services Division 
Physical Fitness Division 

National Gallery of Canada 
(Maintains a library of art films.) 


MOTION 


PICTURES — 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Research 
Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Lands and Forests 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branc 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Works 


Dept. of Natural Resources 


Fol 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
Alta.:—Dept. 
Labour 
-C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


of Industries 


N’f’ld.s—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.: 
of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Additional:—B.C.:—Bureau of Eco- 


nomics and Statistics 


Depts. 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Mines 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural ~ 


Resources, Mines Branch 


Sask. : 


Dept. of Mineral Resources 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals _ 


N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce 


educational or informational films 


N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Ont. 


produce them 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Film Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Photographic Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Photographic Branch 
All provinces have Motion Pictures 
Censorship Boards. Details may 
be obtained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of Educa- 
tion and Travel, Provincial Censorship 
Boards and Regional National Film 
Board Offices. 


and | 
Man. buy such films but do not — 


and | 


eR a ae yy ge PRR eee ete ot 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal Affairs 

an.: 

missioner 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transporta- 
tion Division 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


( Not including eae universities 
in Sask., Alta. an 


N.S.:—Nova Scotia ites of Ee 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.: 
Saint John 

Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec; 


eae ent ye and jrouerial Mus- 

eum oO ontrea 

MUSEUMS Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum (in- 
cluding Archeology, Geology, 


Mineralogy, Paleontology and 
Zoology); Ontario Archives, Tor- 


National Gallery of Canada 
Public Archives (and Canadian War 
Museum) 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branc 
National Museum of Canada 
Historic Parks Museums 


onto 
pe spear ML Museum, Winni- 


Saskst © Piévincial Museum of Na- 
tural History, Regina 

B.C.: inci 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 


NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Citizenship Registration See 
ranch also ‘“‘Population”’ 


Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and operation of graving socks): 
Chief Engineer’s Branch (for 
Marine works construction) 

Dept. of Transport 

Marine and Cana! Services (aids 
to marine navigation 

Telecommunication Division (radio 
aids to navigation) 

National Research Council 

Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (applications of 


NAVIGATION 


radar to navigation) 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 
National Harbours Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 


N’f’ld., eae as Ont.:—Depts. of 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration NATURALIZATION 


ealth 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
Dept. of National Health and 5, Welfare 
1 Nine “3 er oh of Public 
utrition Division ealth 
eee: eS Peeuleiire a NUTRITION N.B. meas of Health and Social 
ept. of Fisheries ervices 
Inspection and Consumer Services peo hs hg of Health and Public 
elfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Nutrition Division 
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i  ————— — 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
(for Yukon and _ Northwest 
Territories) 

Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 

Geological Survey of 
Mines Branch 

Dept. of Defence Production 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Technical 
Canada, 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Old Age Assistance Division 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (tor N.W.T.) 


Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 


Old Age Security Division 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Federal District Commission 


Senate of Canada 
House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 

The National Air Photographic 
Library 


National Film Board 
Public Archives (historical) 


Subject 


OCCUPATIONAL 


INFORMATION 
See ““Employment”’ 


OIL 


OLD AGE 


ASSISTANCE 


OLD AGE 
SECURITY 
PENSIONS 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 


See also 
‘‘Motion Pictures” 
and “Tourist 


Trade” 


[ N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Rie: Rie 


sources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines © 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural | 

Resources, Mines Branch 5 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources _ 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests — 


N’f'ld., N.S., B.C.:—The Old Age | 


Assistance Board + 
P.E.I., Ont.:—Director of Old Age — 

Assistance ; 
N.B.:—The Old Age and Blind As- 


sistance Board 
Que.:—Quebec Social 

Commission 
Man.:—The Old Age Assistance and 

Blind Persons’ Allowance Board 
Sask.:—Social Welfare Board 
Alta.:—Old Age Pension Board 


Allowance 


& 


Ee ee ae ee Eee eae: Se tera 


Depts. of 


N.S., Ont., Alta., B.C.: 
Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept..of Lands and Mines 4 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural ~ 
Resources, Forestry Branch ; 
Sask.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary — 
Parks Branch 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs — 
P.E.I., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., — 
B.C.:—Legislative Assemblies 
N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart-— 
ments in all provinces. See under 
‘‘Motion Pictures’’. 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 
Physical Fitness Division 
National Council on Physical Fitness 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for N.W.T.) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in connec- 
tion with the Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
‘Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Post Office Department 

Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and for- 
eign, etc.) 

Transportation Branch (air, land 
and railway mail services) 

Financial Branch (information 
regarding money orders, savings 
bank, philatelic services, etc.) 

Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) 

Personnel Branch (personnel, train- 
ing, employee services) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Poultry Division, Experimental 
Farms Service (for general 
information) 

Live Stock and Live-stock Prod- 
ucts Division (marketing in- 
formation) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(breeding programs, hatchery 
regulations, etc.) 

Animal Pathology Division (for 
poultry diseases) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service {prices of farm 
products) 
Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PHYSICAL 
FITNESS AND 


RECREATION 
See also ‘‘Health’”’ 


POPULATION 


“Electric Power’ 


PRICES | 


Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.: Depts. of Edu- 


cation 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
elfare 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Health 


Que.:—Dept. of Health. Vital 
Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 


Research 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour, Provincial Statistician 
B.C,:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Poultry Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Poultry Division 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 


B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 


Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages 
Dept. of Public Works 


Dept. of Transport 


Marine, Canal and Air Services 


Dept. of Transport 


Telecommunications Division (all 
matters affecting licences and 


facilities) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (national broadcasting in 
Canada, television in Canada, 
regulations for control of pro- 
grams, international shortwave 


service 


National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science and 
its application to industry) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (na- 


tional radio) 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Engineering and Water Resources 


Branch 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 


and Housing 


Subject 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See “Health” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power’’ 


PUBLIC .WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare’”’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


RADIO 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


RECON- 


STRUCTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld., P.E.I.:—Public Utilities 
Boards 

N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 

B.C.:— Public Utilities Commis- 


sion 
Que.:—Public Service Board . 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask. :—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
Natural Gas Utilities Board 


All Provinces except N.S.:—Depts, 
of Public Works 

N.S.: 
Public Works 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- | 


velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 


Marketing, and Trade and In- ~ 


dustry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment : 

Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 


Labour, Roads, Trade and Come — 


merce, Social Welfare and Youth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 


en 


Dept. of Highways and — 


a i 
- 2 


Rehabilitation, Reconstruction — 


Division 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Bureau of Economics and Statis- 


tics 
Dept. of Finance, Public 
Housing 


" Ete 


Pl I 8 aS NEY ah aca 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


RECREATION 


See 
“Physical Fitness” 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


Dept. of Labour 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch REHABILITATION 
Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare 


RESEARCH 
See ‘Economic 
and Social 


Research” and 
“Scientific 
Research” 


National Research Council ( 

Laboratory Divisions (for investi- 
gations in applied biology, 
building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, including aeronau- 
tics an ydraulics, physics, 
radio and electrical engineering, 
medical research, etc.) 

(Scholarships and grants-in-aid for 
graduate research in the univer- 


sities) ues ; 
aioe i pene meseercl poe re to of Economic Devel- 
information shou e addresse ees e 
to eta Getinicdh. Information On Scotia Research Found- 
ervice 
oan eee : Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
Bove of Mines and Technical merce, Scientific Research Bu- 
Dept Re santcas and Development reau~!2 
pt. he airs : : 
Forestry Branch SCIENTIFIC Ont.:—Research Council of Ontario 


Ontario Research Foundation 


National Parks Branch, Canadian i 
Wildlife Services, National Mus- RESEARCH Man. : 
eum of Canada 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 


Various Depts. such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
and Immigration, Industry and 
Commerce 


animal and plant pathology, Sask.:—Research Council 
mss SEIU CEY, ' chemistry, ento- Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
SY, : B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Experimental Farms Service (for 
research in agricultural engineer- 
ing, crop production, breeding 
and genetics, plant and animal 
nutrition, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation} 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board, Direct- 
orate of Public Relations 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Research Council 


SENATE 


See ‘“‘Parliament”’ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


See 
“Family 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance’ 
“Old Age 
Security” 
‘““Workmen’s 
Compensation” 
“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs” 
“Economic and. 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘Welfare’ 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 


Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat and 
canned food, fruit, honey, maple STANDARDS 
products, vegetables, dairy prod- 


ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards Canadian Government 
Specifications Board — speci- 
fications for purchasing) 

Dept. of Fisheries 

Inspection and Consumer Services 
(standards of fish products) 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


a ee ee eee 


Ge ee ee ee ee 


~~ 


tals ’ — 
oT tee a ee ee 


Seley 


OT ee a 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
sete taee cael etatiedd <eintetie Severn iedithncaaliione ps CEVA S Tet REA AES eR as 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See ‘Taxation’ 


Dept. of National Revenue 
Taxation Division (Income Tax N’f’ld., Que. :—Depts. of Finance 
on oa sie om orn. statistics Feber eral staan 
andinformation -S.s—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Customs and Excise Division N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
(Cust Exci Giaoal 4h 7 
ustoms, cise an ales reasurer 
Tax statistics and intormation) TAXATION Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Dept. of Finance (Budget papers Man., Sask., Alta.:—Provincial 
reviewing taxation policy, Treasury Depts. 
nn ty in rates, revenue fore- sg ye ie of Finance, Surveyor 
casts ° axes 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys Additional: — Alta.: — Provincial 
(re Emergency Gold Mining Secretary 
Assistance Act) 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
“Communications” 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands end Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Cartography Service 
nt.:—Dept of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branc 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys TOPOGRAPHY 


Surveys and Mapping Branch 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TELEVISION 


velopment 

P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Pub- 
licity Bureau 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Travel Bu- 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau get ae . 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce . TOURIST oe Se tN hc ue 
Canadian Government Exhibition TRADE licity Ae 


Commission (displays) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


an.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publications, 
Tourist Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
berta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Government Travel Bureau 


= of Economic De- 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 

imports, transportation, etc.) 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Economics Division 
Industrial Development Division 
Information Branch 


International Trade Relations 
Branch 

Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 


International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
lombo Plan) 

Dept. of Resources and Development 

Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 

Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
Companies Act and incorpora- 
tion of companies and of boards 
of trade) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, for exhibi- 
tion publicity purposes) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch (for high- 
ways in National Parks) 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Trans-Canada Highway Division 
Engineering and Architectural 
Division 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; construc- 
tion and protection of highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates with 
respect to communications, in- 
ternational bridges and tunnels; 
issuing of licences to certain 
inland water carriers; regulations 
re construction of oil and gas 
pipe lines; statistics pertaining 
to transportation) 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services, steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

National Harbours Board 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of Defence Production 
Northern Transportation Com- 
pany Limited 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistics of transportation, including 
highways, motor-vehicles) 


Subject 


TRADE 


TRANSPORTA- 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C. where 
Attorney-General’s Department is . 
the authority. 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 

velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 

velopment - 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 

merce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 

velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operatives and 
Co-operative Development 
Trade Services Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Public Works 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highway Branc 
Que. :—Dept. of Roads, Transporta- 
tion Boar 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways, Ontario 
Northland Transportation Com- 
mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works 
ighways Branc 
ept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 
Dept. of Highways, 
Highway Traffic Board 
-C.:—Dept. of Railways 
Public Utility Commission 
Dept. of Public Works 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 
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Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, vete- 
erans’ .welfare, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, gratui- 
ties, re-establishment ° credit, 
education of children of war 
dead, veterans’ insurance, busi- 
ness and professional loans, re- 
cords of service, war graves and 
medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (The 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act) 

Dept. of Labour (unemployment 
insurance and war veteran 
allowances, vocational training) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indian 
veterans) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 


Public Archives (early 
records) 


census 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
ominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANIES 


See “Banking” 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


VETERANS 


AFFAIRS 


STATISTICS 


(including Working 
Conditions) 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

B.C.:—Attorney - General’s Dept. 
Provincial Game Commis- 

sioner 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Labour 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

Bureau of Statistics and Research 
.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


P.E.1.:—Provincial Secretary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 

P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 

and Marriages 

N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 

Registrars General 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 

Service 

Que.:—Dept. of Health 

Vital Statistics Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

Vital Statistics Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


Welfare 
All Provinces except Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour 
Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Trade 
and Industry, Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries (where fishery 
resources are affected) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Division, Toronto 


Health 


National and 
Welfare Branch, Research Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Annuities Branch 
National Advisory Committee on 


the Rehabilitation of Disabled 


Persons 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
National Museum of Canada 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


Dept. of Labour 
Government Employees’ Compen- 
sation Branch 
Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Board 


== 


| 


Subject 


WATER 


RESOURCES 


WEATHER 


WELFARE 
For ‘Welfare of 


Veterans’ See 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


© 


WILDLIFE 


WORKMEN'S 


! 


COMPENSATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 


Ont.:—Depts. of Planning and De- 
velopment; Lands and Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Water MResources 
Branch 

Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


N’f’ld., N.S., Ont., Alta.: 
of Public Welfare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 


Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 

Yukon:—Yukon Territorial Council, 
Dawson ; 

N.W.T.:—Northwest Territories 


Council, Ottawa. 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests — 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept. 
Provincial Game Commissioner 


and 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at: 

N’f’ld.:—St. John’s 

P.E.I.:—Charlottetown 

N.S.:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 

Ont.:—Toronto; Man.:— Winnipeg 


Sask.:—Regina; Alta.:—Edmonton 

B.C.:—Vancouver 

Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission 


rene fa, _—e onigetks 


Depts. 


7 
; 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore, the following list has been compiled 
as an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in 
the present edition. This list links up the 1954 Year Book with its predecessors 
in respect of matters that have not been subject to wide change. .Those Sections of 
Chapters, such as ‘‘Population’’, which are automatically revived when later Census 
material is made available and to which adequate references are made in the text, 
are not listed unless they are in the nature of special contributions. The latest 
published article on each subject is shown, except when an. earlier article includes 
material not repeated in the later one. When an article covers more than one 
subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Dominion Statistician at the price quoted. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
The Development of Agriculture in Canada|J. H. Grispatz, D.Sc.A. 1924 186-191 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....|W1Ltt1am Dickson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
ESA AS cies, MRR IEA come oe a OS G. S. H. Barton, 
C.M.G., B.S.A., 
D.Sc.A. 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture....... — 1945 188-191 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939.. — 1940 181-185 
Canadian Agriculture during the War and 
Post-War: Périods 0 FoR AAAS G. S. H. Barton, 
C.M.G., B.S.A., 
D.Sc.A. 1946 200-211 


The 1946-47 National Agricultural Pro- 
Gram ue ah ouey tig Bor AS eka oe co 1947 324-328 


*Trrigation in Western Canada (10 cts.).... ne Jacons BO S 1947 375-382 


: hae wie sepa ©: ce eee: 
The Canadian eat Board, 1939-46 |)T. W. GRINDLEY. Z 
Ria eet SU eeh reitiwei tk aioe se eee ee W. G. MaAvaueER. 1947 778-818 
; C. V. PARKER. 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of 


CON a CONS SS RS Se AP eae era P. C. STosse. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conser- 

OTN ERE Ne aed ofer hn PS Whc oe Seek S| — 1951 367-379 
Grain Trade—Marketing Problems and 


PONCICs* 1990-52 oe. See HORTA _— 1952-53 865-869 


Art, Literature and the Press— 


AYiei Canada. >. geese kh Woe ees tere. -— 1924 886-888 
The Development of the Fine Arts in ; 
ONG Nee age iS MR Se ata Ce Re ea Newton MacTavisH, 
M.A., D. Litt. 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History..... GustavE LANcrTort, 
LL.M., D.Litt., LL.D., 
KaC,; F.R.S.C. 1939 36-40 


The Development of the Press in Canada. iA E. MILLWARD, B.A., 
- Com. 1939 737-7173 
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Subject and Article Contributor 
Art, Literature and the Press—concluded 
«The Democratic Functioning of the Press 
COEGSS) foe cea as Eanes Se ee eee SENATOR, THE Hon. 


W. A. BucHANAN. 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. . 
Report of the Royal Commission on Na- 
tional Development in the Arts, Letters 
GNC ClONCOS 5 cla ties oN Sette ee ole esis 


Banking and Finance— 

Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... 
Banking Legislationv.i) ie at. tue sense ee 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 

the Financial System:...2.......2...6000 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking 
The Royal Canadian Mint............... 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Ex- 

change Control sb0ard. one. vauwee «ses: 


A. D. Watson. 


*The Underwriting and Distribution of|Investment Dealers As- 
Investments; their Influence on the| sociation of Canada. 
Capital Market (10 cts.). 


Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and 
Events Leading up to the Canadian 
Citizenship Acti: s «sup AER epee 


Climate and Meteorology— 
The Meteorological Service of Canada.... oe, TREDREICS STUPART, 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather. ae FREDERICK STUPART, 


Temperature and Precipitation in North- 
@rn (CANOGA fon ich neal see OR San ae ot 
Droughts in Western Canada............. A. J. Connor, M.A. 
*Meteorology Related to the Science of 
Aviation = (0 ets.o 4, 4. cee ta ts oe os J. Leaner at O.B.E., 


The Climate of Canada (textual article)..|A. J. Connor, M.A. 
The Climate of Canada (tabular material)|A. J. Connor, M.A. 


A. J. Connor, M.A. 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 


Maritime Provinees.. cd.) 0. 2 Geos caw os te Tuomas Fiint, M.A., 
LL.B., D.C.L. 
Quebecxe orate ae Sede bes aoe meee G. E. Marquis. 
Ontarios css aie ete cso eat eee S. A. Cupmors, B.A. 
eee ), M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.S.8., F.R. Econ. 
Soc. 
Prairio Provinces, ....cs > coeur ahas Rev. E. H. Ontver, 
Ph.Ds Fs BtssC 
British Colum bia c4F. 6 he oe ae JoHn Hoste. 
Canada and the League of Nations....... N. A. RoBertson. 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
LICOTY 5; ae dina hie as at oleh Weee R. A. Grrson. 


Edition 


1945 
1951 


1952-53 


1925 
1931 


1937 
1938 
1940 
1942 


{ 1941 


-1942 


1950 


1951 


1922-23 
1925 
1930 
1933 


1943-44 
1948-49 
1950 


1922-23 
1922-23 


1922-23 
1922-23 
1922-23 

1931 


1938 


Page 


744-748 
315-316 


342-345 


860-864 
891-896 


881-885 
900-906 
888-892 
803-806 


833-835 
830-833 


1088-1095 


153-155 


43-48 
36-40 
41-56 
47-59 


24-29 
41-62 
33-70 


102-105 
105-107 


107-109 
110-113 
113-115 
115-122 


92-93 
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Subject and Article Contributor 


Constitution and Government—concl. 
The Evolution of the Constitution of 
Canada down to Confederation........ S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. 
ee ), M.A. (Oxon. ), 
F.S.8S., -F.R. Econ. 
Soc., and E. H. Corz- 
MAN, K.C., LL.D. 
The British North America Act, 1867.... _ 
Canada’s Present Status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations............ W. P. J. O’Mzgara, K.C., 


Canada’s Growth in External Status...... F. H. Sowarp. 
*Canada’s Part in the Relief and Reha- 

bilitation of the Occupied Territories 

RUC. Ga), A Rie eer er ae — 
*Constitution and Government (15 cts.).. —_ 
The Constitutional Development of New- 

epee prior to Union with Canada, 

see 9. SICa MENS Recah OE SRE RRC ere ER eae — 
*The Organization of the Government of 

nate Ae ONCES, ) conn eae = oes eed oe te — 
Canada and the United Nations, 1948.... — 
Federal-Provincial Relations............. — 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland 

with Canada, 1949..... Sie CS Ce — 


Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime 
Expenditures on the Construction In- 
“2 ACESS 9 Gd 4 ARES RE RRR RR Gt ON PRO H. Cari GOLDENBERG. 


Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
EP ORCUMT ONS fend od cP eas he iat wats 1 Sas vs R. E. Watts. 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 


AMR Ce DURCUSG nic core lernrete se ate Dohue Perens S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 
Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
ryt Wh Gets We Eee ee Pak ap tr cra es lae J. E. Rosstns, Ph.D. 
Canada ee WIN SO Oe ca once nicola hs J. E. Rossrns, Ph.D. 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. . — 


Report of the Royal Commission on Na- 
tional Development in the Arts, Letters 
PNG CIOUCES ss 6 latk ona 's dete a 554 hele im et —_ 


Fauna and Flora— 


PennnsiOrsGanada soe ook s Ba Sines wee we P, A. TAVERNER. 
AUTAS OF ACATATA seis .ce 5 oa cswreie ie oe Sate witha’ R. M. AnpERSON, Ph.D. 
HIGES Ol ANAdRs iii, oe aon shew ee awww eae Joun Apams, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 

PCS ELI CUE b icie k Sicieie dbs wv keel he broker eee — 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 

CIT By 5S a Fa oe ae, BR — 

Fisheries— 


The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 
The Effects of the War on Canadian 
Pars er. 2 areal toe Aa chs caesles s D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 
*The Fisheries of Canada (10 cts.)......... 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks. .|V.E. F. SoLMAN, Ph.D. 


Edition 


1942 
1942 


1943-44 
1945 


1945 
1948-49 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1951 


1951 


1941 


1932 


1950 


1941 
1947 


1951 
1952-53 
1922-23 

1937 


1938 
1943-44 
1951 


1941 


1943-44 
1951 


_ 1952-53 


Page 


34-40 
40-59 


41-47 
74-79 


79-85 
78-122 


85-92 
93-133 


134-139 


102-105 
56-57 


366-368 


897-899 


317-331 


876-883 
313-315 


315-316 


342-345 


32-36 
29-52 


29-58 
17-23 
38-43 


225-226 


277-279 
472-479 
34-36 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade./A. R. M. Lowsr, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Affecting the Forests: 2.46%. ASG. — 1934-35 311-313 
The War and the Demand for Forest 
Products: ..) 35. x soe ad oR a ee —_ 1942 249-252 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
WADGCE, LWCUBLE Vie. hak ee as loca es epee — 1943-44 264-265 
The Influence of the War on Forestry..... — 1945 266-268 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
CLO CTS PARA Gig e dae ba eons ebale Oe J. J. DE GRYSE. 1947 389-400 
Canada’s Forest Economy...........+.:- — 1951 425-437 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
CLO < CGR ey sees coe one, Pens kta erate As wad — 1952-53 467-475 
Fur Trade— 
Mur Harinino: i. vu dekcs choise aeriaen | Dee W. M. RircuHie. 1942 254-259 


The Development of Marshlands in Rela-| ; 
tion to Fur Production and the Rebabili- 


tation of Fur-Bearers Feats eAdee Ps Sk D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture....... Wyatt Matcoum, M.A,, 
FRSC; 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
SGeolory hilO: cts wut oe id nee een ie re F. J. Aucocxk, Ph.D. 1951 14-26 
Har bours— 
National- HarboursiBoard: si0c5 +0. ¢sees ee R. O. Campney, K.C. 1940 679-681 
Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare 
and Social Security in Canada.......... Dr. G. F. Davipson. 1952-53 224-229 
History— 
The Story of Confederation.............. Sir JosepH Pops, 
K peeve On, 
1.8.0. 1918 1-13 
History of the Great War (1914-18)....... E. A. CRUIKSHANK, 
LEDER S.C: 1919 1-65 
History Of Canadas 2 .ces ee eon ae ArtHuR DovuGuty, 
C.M.G., LL.D. 1922-23 60-80 
Select Bibliography of the History of 
(CANAD etna oe ae aia take ee ie ee Apam SuHortt, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S.C. 1925 53-55 
Canada OV Wy: Ides: 5 cnc che aderea > A. F: Ducun, D.S.O. 
B.8ce., R.C. A. 1936 50-60 
*Historic Sites and Monuments (15 cts.)...]W. D. CROMARTY. 1938 78-90 


The Relationship of the Public Archives 
to the Historical Records of Canada and 


a Bibliography of Canadian History.... Gustave LANcror, 


LL.M., D.Litt., Like: D., 


: 1GC., F.R.S.C. 1939 3440 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 
SADA Co .ClS. ates auc ae eee ok es S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 317-331 


Hospitals and Institutions— 
Historical Review of Hospitals and Other 
ENSEICULIONS ro hc ye ae Come eee J.C. Brapy, M.A. 1936 | 1006-1009 
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Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life 
Insurance in Canada...........e.seees- A. D. Watson. 
Fire and Casualty Insurance.............. G. D. Frnzayson. 
*Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
and War Periods-(10 cts.)..........s0000- G. D. FINLAYSON, 
C.M.G. 
Labour— 


Legislation Respecting Combinations in 

TGSOTMING OF VL PAGO. olincsee.e oe wales axe ales 
The National Employment Commission. 
Labour Legislation in Canada........... 


F. A. McGreaor. 


Miss M. Mamcinvosit, 
M.A. 


Manufactures— 
The Iron and Steel Industry.............. 
The Influence of the Present War on Manu- 
TSCA ON. RUA a ites Nie See aa APN 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Pro- 
duction from Peace to War, 1939-44.... 
*The Automobile Industry in Canada 


GRE Soe te ee nt nee er H. McLeop. 
*The Chemical Industries in Canada 
ARPES nee tek tke <i ye ey ca na H. McLerop. 


*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
PRE Ctra) abe RR oc ow sy ato weaye sols ns oes 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Fuels in Wartime.......... 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 
OR AC oe tee Ee aie pais Cae ewe oe bs 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
REUTER ie eet nd gore ws Ristori joes we oe a eit 


GEORGE Sanson Ph.D. 


—— 


G. H. Murray. 


B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. 


W. M. Goopwin. 
W. M. Goopwin. 


G. H. Murray and Mrs. 
M. J. Girovx. 


Dr. G. 8S. Hume. 


The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
PERO LGV IOG oo taro en male's ee gor eas 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry 
sR BYE G1E ch See ae AAR are ES 
*Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 
Prete yt) CUSa) <a cuces Gs delice soe eee 2 


*Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation 
PIR et sre Us ae Rud tee eee cba ee 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College...... 
The Royal Military College.............. 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s 
Major Role in the War of 1939-45....... 


Natural Resources— 

A’Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade. 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch.......... 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 

mend UCI EL biiZAtiON cs «ss as eae es ee wo 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 

tion to Fur Production and the Reha- 

bilitation of Fur-Bearers............... 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks... 


A. R.M. Lower, M.A. 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 


D. J. ALLAN. 
V.E. F. Sotman, Ph.D. 


GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D i 


Edition 


1933 
1942 


1947 
1927-28 
1938 


1938 


1922-23 
1943-44 
1945 
1947 
1948-49 
1952-53 


1939 
1942 


1942 
1946 


1946 
1950 
1950 


1952-53 
1952-53 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1925 
1934-35 
1939 


1940 
1942 


1943-44 
1952-53 


Page 


937-944 
842-846 


1064-1074 


765-770 
778-779 


787-796 


452-456 
354-362 
364-381 
521-525 
532-550 
467-475 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 


302-314 


337-347 
505-512 
512-513 


476-495 
524-527 


1081-1082 
1087-1088 


1090-1099 


318-328 . 
343-344 
309-310 


353-364 
3-14 


267-269 
34-36 
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Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 


Tixporimenin : pate cc t Seca otake eet R. A. GIsson. 
Physiography— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
PlASOr HAT CLIC die ees aan on ek eres R. A. Grsson. 


The Relation of Hydrography to Navi- 
gation and the War Record of the 


Hydrographic and Map Service........ F. G. Smiru. 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian 

Western Arctic (10 cts.)...........006. R. A. GIBSON. 

Population— 

InamiprationvPolicy s/o. sf. ase woe ees eee R. J. C. Srmap. 
Colonization 7Activities... )..c es eek wae 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. P ice LuNevev, M.A. 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada....... ENrIp CHARLES, Ph.D. 


Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
British Hmpire, 1941. . 2.0.0. 2A — 
The Indians:of Canada, .. 0.05 s Sserewisn one es — 


Power Resources— 
*The Water-Power Resources of Canada 
and Their Utilization (10 cts.)........ J. T. JOHNSTON. 
*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario (10 cts.)............. - 


Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expen- 


ditures Investigations? i... .nec1s ines H. F. Greenway, M.A. 


The Activities of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board in Controlling Prices, 

Rents.and Supplies s2'eo. eet ess. se — 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board, 1945-46............c0000- - 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 

‘Traderboard, 1946-47 ..0 000. ote «ee eee _— 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board, 1947-48..........0.+0000 ~- 
The Royal Commission on Prices........ ca 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and ; 

Trade Board,’ 1948-49... sect ck ete oe a 


Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communi- 


CAPTIONS: Sole aia ee Rie ee hens C. P. Epwargps, O.B.E. 


The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 


WNISSION Ge oe. he ee oe ea Rae ea lees HEcToR CHARLESWORTH. 


*History and Development of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)...... ie Gee FRIGON, 


Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
HIESOATOI Gh soc cee oe Ce ea eas — 
Royal Canadian Institute. ...........+0.. Pror. McMurricH, 


MeAT Ph. Da LEDs 


F.R:8.C 
Royal Society of Canada-....0...2..:-%: Pror. McMurrRicu, 


M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 


F.R.S.C. 
The National Research Council.......... F. E. Larus, M.Sc. 


Edition 


1943-44 


1945 


1946. 


1948-49 


1931 
1936 
1939 
1942 


1943-44 
1951 


1940 
1951 


1940 


1943-44 
1946 
1947 


1948-49 
1950 


1950 


1932 
1933 


1947 


1920 


1924 


1924 
1932 


Page 


17-23 


12-19 


14-18 
9-18 


189-192 
201-202 
774-778 
100-115 


141-142 
1125-1132 


353-364 
540-548 


819-821 


776-783 
851-858 
916-924 


945-950 
978-982 


983-985 


607-610 
731-733 


737-740 


538-57 
885 


884 
867-870 
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Research—concluded 
*Scientifice and Industrial Research in 
MOVIG SERED) GES: ) oi ae ee ie des hl von. —- 
PRreguiny Sis (10 CoS). s toce. Cote te cae cae eres — 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 


PaO rete! woth rn entry tes re teh st Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 
Seismology— 
Romaine Canada, oo) sara vics cary ste E. A. Hopeson, Ph.D. 


Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada/C. C. SmirH. 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. — 


Trade, Domestic— 
Co-operation in Canada. .f.....0..... 5068 J. HE. O’Meara and 


LucteENnNNE M. LALoNDE. 


Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution 


EY EVA LOE RAD» sone werd’ a bs cuelacee Weeve's¢ — 
*The Royal Commission on Co-operatives 
ReEaa te ase Ny fede ete lca a tenses Fic aeterer nue to W. F. Cuown. 
C. B. Davipson. 
*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46 |)T. W. GRINDLEY. 
(RATS RIE, GORE ey Paid SR a ae eR W. G. MALAHER. 


C. V. PARKER. 


Grain Trade—Marketing Problems and 
Polieies, 1949-02 ec dsa cee ek see ee — 


Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and pease 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties.. ANd Catena 


Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada.|J. A. Witson. 
The Trans-Canada Airway.............-: J. A. WILSON. 
Pre-War Civil Aviation aa the Defence 
CTA ARG Les scl ba clone aes ciees = siecaaier at J. A. WILSON. 
Wartime Control of Transportation....... — 
International Air Conferences............. —_ 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
SIMO BIA Chea tet oe e ne Oa tek vaca s Saks, coke C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 


Canada’s Northern Airfields............. A. D. McLEAN. 
The Trans-Canada Highway............. — 
*International Civil Aviation Organization 

and Canada’s Participation Therein 

LY PIEE FNS To Ste aS lene ann Sap Teegh ON teen Bric. C. 8. Boor. 


United Nations— 
Canada and the United Nations.......... C.S. A. RircaHisz. 
Canada and the United Nations.......... —- 
Canada and the United Nations.......... — 


Edition 


1940 
1948-49 


1948-49 


1938 


1934-35 
1938 


1942 
1946 


1946 


1947 
1952-53 


1930 
1934-35 


1938 
1938 


1941 
1943-44 
1945 


1945 
1945 
1951 


1952-53 


1946 
1948-49 
1950 


Page 


979-1012 
18-27 


63-71 


27-30 


50-53 
66-68 


543-546 
574-578 


618-624 


778-813 


865-869 


1018 
520-526 


710-712 
713-715 


608-612 
567-575 
642-644 


648-651 
705-712 
631-634 


820-827 


82-86 
122-125 
134-139 
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PART IIJ.— REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following list of official appointments continues, up to Dec. 31, 1953, 
that published in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 1218-1223. 


Governor General’s Staff.—1953. May 4, The following persons to be 
Deputies of His Excellency the Governor General: Hon. John R. Cartwright, a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; Hon. Gerald Fauteux, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; Hon. Charles Holland Locke, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Aug. 14, To be Honorary Aides-de-Camp 
to His Excellency the Governor General, effective Sept. 1, 1953: Superintendent 
~ Donald Anthony McKinnon, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, St. John’s, 
N’f’ld.; Inspector Jacob Arthur Francis Young, of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Truro, N.S.; Inspector William Harrison Graham Nevin, of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Inspector John Archibald 
Stevenson, O.B.E., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Moncton, N.B.; 
Inspector Philip Barry Cox, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Dauphin, 
Man.; Inspector Henry Christopher Forbes, M.B.E., of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Yorkton, Sask.; Inspector Kenneth Shakespeare, of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Peace River, Alta.; Inspector Herbert John Spanton, of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Kamloops, B.C.; Inspector Weldon Jack Fitzsimmons, 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Fort Smith, N.W.T.; Inspector John 
Richard Steinhauer, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
Aug. 18, Lieut.-Col. L. F. Trudeau, D.S.O., O.B.E., C.D.: to be Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp, effective July 28, 1953. Nov. 10, Acting Commander W. Haggeth, R.C.N.(R) 
to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective Nov. 10, 1953. 


Administrator of the Government of Canada.—1953. June 16, Hon. 
James Wilfred Estey and Joseph Francois Delaute: to be Deputies to the Administra- 
LOT . 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1953. July 6, Hon. John Stewart McDiarmid: 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Manitoba, effective Aug. 1, 1953. 


Privy Councillors.—1952. Oct. 15, James Sinclair, North Vancouver, B.C., 
and Ralph Osborne Campney, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Members of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada. 1953. May 11, Rt. Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Chief 
Justice of Canada: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. Hon. 
Elie Beauregard, Speaker of the Senate: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada. Hon. William Ross Macdonald, Speaker of the House of Commons: 
to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. George Alexander 
Drew, Leader of the Opposition: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada. June 12, John Whitney Pickersgill: to be a Member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Sept. 17, Jean Lesage: to be a Member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1953. June 12, Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill, a 
Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Secretary of State of Canada. 
Sept. 17, Hon. Jean Lesage, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: 
to be Minister of Resources and Development. Hon. Robert Henry Winters, a 
Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of Public Works. 
Oct. 14, Hon. William Ross Macdonald, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada and Leader of the Government in the Senate: to be a Member of the 
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Administration. Dec. 23, Hon. Jean Lesage, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada: to be Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, effective 
Dec. 16, 1953. 


Associate Minister of National Defence.—1953. Feb. 12, Hon. Ralph 
Osborne Campney, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be 
Associate Minister of National Defence. 


Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet.—1953. Sept. 17, 
Robert Broughton Bryce, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance: to be Clerk of the 
Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, effective Jan. 1, 1954. 


Senators.—1953. May 19, Mrs. Marianna Beauchamp Jodoin, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Division of Sorel, Province 
of Quebec. Mrs. Muriel McQueen Fergusson, Fredericton, N.B.: to be a Member 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. Hon. J. Walter 
Jones: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Prince Edward 
Island. Allan L. Woodrow, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of the Senate and a 
Senator for the Province of Ontario. June 12, Hon. Frederick Gordon Bradley, 
Bonavista, N’f’ld.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of 
Newfoundland. Hon. William Ross Macdonald, Brantford, Ont.: to be a Member 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Ontario. Joseph Arthur Bradette, 
Cochrane, Ont.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of 
Ontario. Leonard David Sweezey Tremblay, St. Malachie, Que.: to be a Member 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Division of Lauzon in the Province of Quebec. 
Sarto Fournier, Montreal, Que.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for 
the Division of DeLanaudiére in the Province of Quebec. Aurel D. Leger, Grande 
Digue, N.B.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of New 
Brunswick. John J. Connolly, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member of the Senate and 
a Senator for the Province of Ontario. Oct. 14, Hon. Wishart McLea Robertson, 
a Member of the Senate: to be Speaker of the Senate. Nov. 5, Mrs. Nancy Hodges: 
to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of British Columbia. 


Deputy Ministers.—1952. Dec. 31, Kenneth Wiffin Taylor: to be Deputy 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General. 1953. Sept. 17, Major-General Hugh 
A. Young, Deputy Minister of Resources and Development: to be Deputy Minister 
of Public Works, effective Nov. 15, 1953. Robert Gordon Robertson, Assistant 
Secretary to the Cabinet: to be Deputy Minister of Resources and Development, 
effective Noy. 15, 1953. Dec. 29, Robert Gordon Robertson: to be Deputy Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Superintendent of Insurance.—1953. Feb. 26, Kenneth Robert 
MacGregor: to be Superintendent, effective Feb. 8, 1953. 


Parliamentary Assistants.—1953. Sept. 9, Paul Emile Cété, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour, effective Aug. 24, 1953. Robert 
McCubbin, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Agriculture, 
effective Aug. 26, 1953. John Watson MacNaught, M.P.: to be Parliamentary 
_ Assistant to the Minister of Fisheries, effective Aug. 24, 1953. Joseph Adeodat 

Blanchette, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National 
Defence, effective Aug. 24, 1953. William Moore Benidickson, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Transport, effective Aug. 31, 1953. 
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J. G. Leopold Langlois, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, effective Sept. 1, 1953. John Horace Dickey, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Defence Production, effective Aug. 27, 1953. Jean Lesage, M.P.: 
to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance, effective Aug. 24, 1953. 
William Gilbert Weir, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Prime Minister, 
effective Aug. 25, 1953. Oct. 14, William Moore Benidickson, M.P.: to be Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance. J. G. Leopold Langlois, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Transport. Colin Emerson Bennett, 
M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Veterans Affairs. Roch 
Pinard, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. Dr. Frederick G. Robertson, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. Maurice Bourget, M.P.: to be Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of Public Works. Thomas Andrew Murray 
Kirk, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Postmaster General. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1953. Feb. 19, Egerton Herbert Norman: 
as High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand. James Joseph Hurley: as 
High Commissioner for Canada in Ceylon. Mar. 2, George Robert Cawdron 
Heasman: as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Indo- 
nesia. Mar. 19, William Arthur Irwin: as High Commissioner for Canada in Australia. 
May 13, Victor Doré, C.M.G.: as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Canada to Switzerland, effective Mar. 18, 1953. June 9, Leolyn Dana Wilgress: as 
Ambassador and Permanent Representative of Canada to the North Atlantic 
Council and concurrently as Representative of Canada to the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, Paris, France. Arnold Danford Patrick Heeney, 
Q.C.: as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to the United 
States of America. July 6, Sidney David Pierce, O.B.E.: as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Brazil. 


Judicial Appointments 


Higher Courts.—1952. Aug. 27, Hon. Joseph Thomas Beaubien, a Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for 
Manitoba and ex officio a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba, effective 
Oct. 1, 1952. G. E. Tritschler, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba, effective Oct. 1, 1952. F.G. MacKay, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, and a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, and ex officio 
a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Sept. 24, John Wellington 
Pickup, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and Chief Justice 
of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, with the style and title of Chief Justice of Ontario, 
and ex officio a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Nov. 5, Bryant 
Harding Baleom: to be Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada on. its Ad- 
miralty side for the Admiralty District of the Province of Nova Scotia. Nov. 18, 
William B. Scott, Q.C.: to be Associate Chief Justice of the Superior. Court of the 
Province of Quebec and to perform the duties of Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
in the District of Montreal as it is constituted for the Court of Queen’s Bench 
sitting in appeal. His Honour René Alexandre Danis, Judge of the District Court 
of the District of Cochrane, in the Province of Ontario: to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and ex 
officio a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Nov. 17, Claude Prevost, Q.C.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec. 1953. Jan. 14, Stuart B. Ralston: to be a Puisne Judge 
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of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, 
effective Feb. 1, 1953. Mar. 5, Herbert W. Davey: to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia. June 12, Hon. Alphonse Fournier, Q.C.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Sept. 9, Robert J. Kent and Clarence 
Stirling, Clerks of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland: to be Deputy Registrars 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Sept. 29, W. P. Potter, Q.C.: to be Puisne 
Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Dec. 10, Hon. Edgar Rodolphe Eugene 
‘Chevrier, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario: to be a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, and 
ex officio a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Eric G. Moorhouse: 
to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario, and ex officio a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. 
Dec. 22, Paul Emile Cété: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District 
of Montreal in the Province of Quebec, effective Jan. 1, 1954. Dec. 29, Hon. James 
Boyd McBride, a Puisne Judge of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of Alberta, Trial 
Division, Edmonton: to be a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest Territories. 
John P. Abel, District Registrar of the Supreme Court of British Columbia at 
Victoria: to be Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada on its Admiralty side 
for the Admiralty District of the Province of British Columbia, vice Cleeve G. White, 
resigned. Gaston Desmarais, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for 
the District of St. Francis in the Province of Quebec. 


County and District Courts—1952. Aug. 27, George Hebert, Q.C.: to be a 
Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Gravelbourg in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. Sept. 24, A. B. Gerein: to be Judge of the District Court of the 
Judicial District of Humboldt in the Province of Saskatchewan. Oct. 9, Joseph 
B. Clearihue: to be a Judge of the County Court of Victoria in the Province of 
British Columbia, also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
during his tenure of office as a Judge of the said County Court. Nov. 13, J. A. A. 
Duranceau, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Cochrane 
in the Province of Ontario, and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice: for 
Ontario during his tenure of office as Judge of the said District Court. Nov. 28, 
D. C. Thomas: to be a Judge of the District Court for the District of Muskoka 
in the Province of Ontario, effective Jan. 1, 1953; also a Local Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. 1953. Feb. 13, Laurence Hudson Phinney, 
Stipendiary Magistrate in and for the Northwest Territories: to act as Juvenile 
Court Judge in and for each of the under-mentioned settlements and within a 
radius of ten miles thereof—Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, Taltson River, Fort 
Simpson, Aklavik, Arctic Red River, Fort Norman and Fort McPherson. Feb. 26, 
Andrew Harold Gibson, Police Magistrate for Yukon Territory: to be designated 
to act as Juvenile Court Judge for the Mining District of Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory. John Kerr, a Justice of the Peace for Yukon Territory: to be desig- 
nated to act as Juvenile Court Judge for the Mining District of Mayo south of 
the sixty-sixth parallel of north latitude. Mar. 26, Laurence Hudson Phinney, 
Stipendiary Magistrate in and*for the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife: to act 
as Juvenile Court Judge at each of the following settlements in the Northwest 
Territories and within a radius of thirty miles therefrom—Bathurst Inlet, Copper- 
mine, Fort Franklin, Fort Good Hope, Fort Providence, Fort Rae, Kittigazuit, 
Norman Wells, Paulatuk, Port Radium, Reindeer Station, Stanton and Wrigley; 
also to act as Juvenile Court Judge at Hay River, Northwest Territories, and within 
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a radius of ten miles therefrom. Mar. 31, John Kerr, a Justice of the Peace for 
Yukon Territory and Juvenile Court Judge for the Mining District of Mayo, 
south of the sixty-sixth parallel of north latitude: to act as Juvenile Court Judge 
for the Mining District of Dawson, Yukon Territory, south of the sixty-sixth parallel 
of north latitude. May 11, D.S. Charlton, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County 
Court for the County of Waterloo in the Province of Ontario, effective June 1, 1953; 
also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of 
office as Judge of the said County Court. July 6, William Richard Kent, Q.C.: 
to be a Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Humber-St. George’s 
in the Province of Newfoundland. W. Loyola Whelan, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the 
District Court of the Judicial District of St. John’s East, in the Province of New- 
foundland. Sept. 29, A. H. Young, Q.C.: to be a Junior Judge of the County Court 
for the County of York in the Province of Ontario; also a Local Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of office as Junior Judge of the said 
County Court. H. E. Hazelwood: to be a Junior Judge of the County Court for 
the County of Welland in the Province of Ontario; also a Local Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of office as Junior Judge of the said 
County Court. Oct. 14, His Honour Nelles Victor Buchanan, a Judge of the District 
Court of the District of Northern Alberta: to be Chief Judge of the said Court. 
P. Greschuk: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta 
in the Province of Alberta; also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta 
during his tenure of office as a Judge of the said District Court. Donald A. Ross, 
Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of the Dauphin Judicial District in the 
Province of Manitoba; also a Local Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Mani- 
toba during his tenure of office as Judge:of the County Court for the said Judicial 
District. Oct. 21, His Honour Farquhar John MacRae, Judge of the County Court 
of the County of Ontario in the Province of Ontario: to be a Junior Judge of the 
County Court of the County of York in the said Province. Nov. 4, Peter J. 
Macdonald: to be a Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of Carleton in 
the Province of Ontario; also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
Dec. 10, Pierre Mercier: to be chairman of the Courts of Referees for the Ontario 
Regional Division and more particularly for the District of Ottawa, Hon. A. Hf? 
McKinnon, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of District No. 6 in the Province 
of Nova Scotia, effective Jan. 1, 1954. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary Commission.—1953. Nov. 26, Robert 


Thistlethwaite, D.L.S., B.C., L.S., A.L.S., Surveyor General of Canada: to be 
Chairman, effective Sept. 24, 1954. 


Bank of Canada.—1953. Nov. 26, Harold B. Schurman: to be a Director for 
a term expiring Feb. 28, 1954. 


Board of Steamship Inspection.—1953. Dec. 10, Alan Cumyn: to be Chairman. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1952. Oct. 30, Overton A. 
Matthews: to be a Member, effective Jan. 1, 1953. 


| Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1953. Nov. 26, Douglas Mather Erskine, 
Director, General Purchasing Branch, Department of Defence Production: to be a 
Director, vice Cyril Robert Snell, resigned. Dee. 10, Finlay Smith Sim, Comptroller- 
Secretary, Department of Trade and Commerce: to be a Director. 
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Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1953. Jan. 7, Kenneth W. Taylor, Deputy 
Minister of Finance: to be a Member for a term of five years, effective Jan. 2, 1953. 
Dec. 17, Arnold Darroch: to be a Member for a term of five years. Dec. 29, 
Frank L. Chester: to be a Member, also Canadian Farm Loan Pees for a 
period of five years from Jan. 25, 1954. 


Canadian Labour Relations Board.—1952. Oct. 30, Allan C. Ross: to ‘be a 
Member, representing employees, effective as of the date hereof, vice A. Deschamps, 
resigned. Aug. 5, C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C.: to be a Member and Chairman, vice 
Hon. Chief Justice G. B. O’Connor, resigned. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1952. Oct. 1, Jean-Claude Lessard, Deputy 
Minister of Transport: to be again a Member and Chairman, for a term of five 
years from Nov. 1, 1952. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1952. Nov. 13, William Lawrence Coke, 
0.B.E., C.D., M.D.: to be a Commissioner for a period of ten years commencing 
Nov. 17, 1952. Dec. 10, The following persons to be ad hoc Members for a further 
period of one year from Feb. 1, 1953: John Murray Foreman, D.F.C., Norman | 
Loris Pickersgill, V.R.D. 1953. Joseph René Painchaud: to be again a Member 
for a further period of ten years from June 17, 1953. Howard Lorne Conn, M.C.: 
to be a Commissioner and Deputy Chairman from Apr. 1, 1953, to June 30, 1953; 
also an ad hoc Commissioner from July 1, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1953. June 12, Laurence 
Wilmott Brown, M.D., C.M., Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be an ad hoc Commissioner, effective July 1, 1953. 


an tiun Wheat Board.—1953. Nov. 4, Walter Earle Robertson: to be a 
Commissioner, effective Nov. 1, 1953. 


Court Martial Appeal Board.—1952. Oct. 30, The following persons to be 
additional Members: His Honour Judge Alan Gordon McDougall, Leonard W. 
Brockington, Q.C., LL.D., Brigadier Melville B. Gordon, Q.C., George Addy. 


Defence Research Board.—1953. Mar. 26, Robert Dickson Harkness, Harold 
Duncan Smith and Robert Charles Wallace: to be Members, effective from Apr. 1, 
1953, to Mar. 31, 1956. 


Dominion Council of Health—1952. Oct. 23, The following persons to be 
Members for a further term of three years: Dr. Robert D. Defries, Director, School 
of Hygiene, University of Toronto, Toronto, effective July 1, 1952; C. E. Gillmore, 
effective Sept. 1, 1952; Madame Louis Berger, effective Oct. 1, 1952. 


Federal District Commission.—1952. Nov. 5, Major-General Howard Kennedy: 
to be a Member and Chairman thereof, for a period of five years, vice Duncan 
Kenneth MacTavish, Q.C., resigned. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1953. Feb. 6, Francis Millerd: to be a 
Member, vice Col. J. W. Nicholls, resigned. May 11, Ian S. McArthur: to be Chair- 
man, effective May 1, 1953. 


Grain Commission.—1953. Dec. 18, Walter Spence Frazer: to be Assistant 
Grain Commissioner for the Province of Manitoba, effective Jan. 15, 1954. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1953. May 18, The following 
persons to be Members: for a period of five years, Prof. Fred Landon, M.A., LL,D.; 
D.Litt., F.R.S.C., who is hereby designated as Chairman, representing the Province 
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of Ontario, Prof. D. C. Harvey, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., representing the Province 
of Nova Scotia, Prof. W. N. Sage, M.A., Ph.D., F.RS.C., F.R.Hist.S., representing 
the Province of British Columbia, C. E. A. Jeffery, M.B.E., representing the 
Province of Newfoundland; for a period of three years, Prof. A. G. Bailey, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S.C., representing the Province of New Brunswick, Campbell Innes, 
M.A., representing the Province of Saskatchewan, Rev. A. d’Eschambault, D.S.T., 
D.J.C., representing the Province of Manitoba; for a period of one year, Hon. 
Thane A. Campbell, M.A., LL.D., representing the Province of Prince Edward Island, 
Hon. A. Fabre-Surveyer, LL.M., B.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.C., representing the Province 
of Quebec, Prof. H. M. Long, M.A., F.R.S.C., representing the Province of Alberta. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1953. Dec. 29, 
The following persons to be Commissioners for a term of two years, effective Mar. 8, 
1953: Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.; J. Howard 
MacKichan, General Manager, United Maritime Fishermen Limited, Halifax, 
N.S.; Louis 8. Bradbury, Chairman, Newfoundland Fisheries Board, St. John’s, 
NG Id: 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission for Canada.—1953. June 24, 
The following persons to be Members for a period of two years, effective July 1, 
1953: Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa; John Murdock 
Buchanan, President, British Columbia Packers Limited; Roger Thompson Hager, 
Vice-President, The Canadian Fishing Company Limited; James Cameron, 
Fisherman. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1953. July 6, The following 
persons to be the Canadian Members for a term of two years: George R. Clark, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa; Richard Nelson, President, Nelson 
Brothers Fisheries Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; Harold Helland, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Medical Council of Canada.—1952. Dec. 17, The following persons to be 
Members for a further term of four years, commencing Nov. 7, 1952: DreDrA. 
Carmichael, Dr. E. A. McCusker, Dr. P. A. McLennan. ‘ 


National Film Board.—1952. Nov. 18, Dr. Leon Lortie: to be a Member 
for a period of three years commencing Nov. 14, 1952. 1953. May 18, Dr. Albert 
William Trueman: tc be Government Film Commissioner for a period of five years 
from July 1, 1953. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1953. Mar. 19, Charles Perey Fell, a Member 
of the Board of Trustees: to be Chairman of the said Board of Trustees, vice Harry 
S. Southam, resigned. 


National Library.—1952. Dec. 22, Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist: 
to be National Librarian, effective Jan. 1, 1953; Raymond Tanghe: to be Assistant 
National Librarian, effective June 1, 1953. The following persons to be Members 
of the Advisory Council, to advise and assist the National Librarian in connection 
with the organization and development of the National Library: for a period of 
four years, Miss Isabel Cummings, H. Newell, Canon Stanley Walker; for a period 
of three years, Miss Elizabeth Dafoe, Rev. A. M. Morisset, Hon. Thane A. Campbell; 
for a period of two years, Abbé Arthur Maheux, Edgar S. Robinson, W. Stewart 
Wallace; for a period of one year, Paul Houde, Mrs. Frank Conroy, Alfred G. Bailey. 
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National Research Council.—1953. Apr. 9, The following persons to be 
Members for a period of three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1956: C. W. Argue, C.B.E., 
Dean of Science and Professor of Biology, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N.B.; A. G. MeCalla, Dean of Agriculture, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.; 
G. M. Shrum, O.B.E., Professor and Head of the Department of Physics, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; R. F. Farquharson, M.B.E., Head of the 
Department of Medicine, The Sir John and Lady Eaton Professor of Medicine, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; E. G. D. Murray, O.B.1., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology and Immunology, Faculty of Medicine, McGill University, 
Montreal, Que.; David L. Thompson, Head of the Department of Organic and 
Biological Chemistry, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


Newfoundland Fisheries Board.—1952. Oct. 23, Louis 8. Bradbury, Director 
of Newfoundland Fisheries, Department of Fisheries: to be a Member and Chairman, 
effective from noon of Oct. 10, 1952; also the said Louis 8. Bradbury to perform 
in the Province of Newfoundland the duties of Chief Supervisor of Fisheries. 


North Atlantic Council.—1953. June 9, Leolyn Dana Wilgress: as Ambassador 
and Permanent Representative of Canada to the North Atlantic Council, and 
concurrently as Representative of Canada to the Organization for European Econo- 
mic Co-operation, Paris, France. 


Northwest Territories 1953. Nov. 19, Robert Gordon Robertson, Deputy 
Minister of Resources and Development: to be Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories, effective Nov. 15, 1953. Jean Boucher, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration: to be a Member of the Council of the 
Northwest Territories. 


Northwest Territories Power Commission.—1952. Oct. 15, George H. Lowe: 
to be a Member. 1953. Nov. 19, Robert Gordon Robertson, Deputy Minister of 
Resources and Development: to be Commissioner and Chairman, effective Nov. 15, 
1953. 


Organization for European Economic Co-operation.—1953. June 9, Leolyn 
Dana Wilgress: as Ambassador and Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council, and concurrently as Representative of Canada to the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation, Paris, France. 


Restrictive Trade Practices Commission.—1952. Aug. 27, C. Rhodes Smith, 
Q.C.: to be Chairman, effective Nov. 1, 1952. Guy Favreau and A. 8. Whiteley: 
to be Members, effective Nov. 1, 1952. Thomas D. MacDonald, Q.C.: to be Director 
of Investigation and Research. 


St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers.—1953. Nov. 10, The following 
persons to be representatives of Canada: Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Q.C., Minister of 
Transport, Ottawa, to be Chairman of the Canadian Section; R. A. C. Henry, 
Consulting Engineer. Alternates: Brig. Maurice Archer, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Harbours Board, M.V. Sauer, Consulting Engineer. 


Toronto Harbour Commissioners.—1952. Dec. 17, Frederick Douglas Tolchard: 
to be a Commissioner for a term of three years, effective Nov. 15, 1952. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—1953. July 6, Frank MacKenzie Ross: to be a 
Director. 
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Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs.—1953. June 9, Humphrey 
Hume Wrong: to be Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, effective Aug. 1, 
1953. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee.—1952. Oct. 1, H. Shoobridge: 
to be a Member for the balance of the term of T. H. Cooper, which term expires 
June 18, 1957. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1953. Feb. 19, The following persons 
to be Members for a period of three years from Dec. 1, 1952: Gustave Poisson, 
Deputy Minister, Dept. of Youth and Social Welfare, Province of Quebec, 
Quebec, Que.; Mrs. Allan Turner Bone, President, The National Council of Women 
of Canada, Montreal, Que.; Miss Yolande Valois, Vice-President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Sorel, Que.; W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Province of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; C. B. C. Scott, General Personnel 
Manager, Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Mar. 5, T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, Canadian International Paper Co., Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Member, for the period ending Dee. 1, 1955. Nov. 19, H. C. Campbell, 
Deputy Minister of Education for British Columbia: to be a Member from Nov. 10, 
1953, to Nov. 30, 1954. 


Yukon Territory.—1952. Nov. 5, Wilfrid George Brown: to be Commissioner, 
effective Dec. 15, 1952. 


Miscellaneous.—1952. Oct. 9, A. H. Ketcheson and Herbert McCabe: to 
be Commissioners of the Bellville Harbour Commissioners for a term of three years, 
effective Nov. 1, 1952. Oct. 23, Hon. Thane A. Campbell, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Prince Edward Island: to be a 
Commissioner (to be called the Chief War Claims Commissioner) to inquire 
into and report upon claims made by Canadians arising out of World War IT. 
Nov. 13, William Lionel Hicklin, Director of Investigations, Customs and 
Excise: to be a Commissioner under Part II of the Inquiries Act. 1953. 
Jan. 14, Hon. Thane A. Campbell, Chief War Claims Commissioner, author- 
izes and deputes His Honour Camille Wilfred Arthur Marion to inquire into such 
war claims made by Canadians arising out of World War II, as shall be referred 
to him by the Chief,War Claims Commissioner. Jan. 16, Henry Dolomount, 
Dr. Charles L. Legrow and Isaac E. Davis: to be Commissioners of Pilots for the 
port and harbour of Port aux Basques, N’f’ld. Feb. 26, His Honour Charles St. 
Clair Trainor, Judge of the County Court for Queens County, P.E.I.: to be a qualified 
person to report on Canadian War Claims arising out of World War II, as may 
be referred to him by the Hon. Thane A. Campbell. Apr. 30, Dr. W. G. Henry, 
of the Division of Applied Chemistry, National Research Council, Dr. W. Michel, 
of the Division of Physics, National Research Council, and W. R. Inman, of the 
Mines Branch, Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys: to be Assay Commissioners. 
Apr. 30, The following persons to be receivers of wrecks for certain districts es- 
tablished for the purposes of Part VIII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934: J. ek 
Decker, Cape Onion, N’f’ld., Samuel Burton, La Scie, N’f’ld., Lewis James Porter, 
Gander Bay, N’f’ld., Herbert Randell, Williamsport, N’f’ld., Chesley Bertram 
Evans, Codroy, N’f’ld., and Patrick J. Murphy. July 2, Hon. Thane A. Campbell, 


ad 
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Chief War Claims Commissioner, authorizes and deputes Hon. Henry Ian Bird, 
Judge of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia; Hon. Fernand Choquette, 
Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec; Hon. James D. Hyndman, 
retired Judge of Appeal of the Supreme Court of Alberta; and James Francis, Q.C., 
Senior Advisory Counsel, Department of Justice, Ottawa, to inquire into such 
war claims. made by Canadians arising out of World War II, as shall be referred 
to them by the Chief War Claims Commissioner. July 17, The following persons 
to be a Commission for the purpose of holding inquiries under Section 19 of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act: His Honour Wilfred Slater Lane, County and Surrogate 
Court Judge for Prince Edward County, in the Province of Ontario; Hon. Paul 
Ste-Marie, a Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, of the City of 
Hull, Que.; Lee A. Kelley, Q.C., Robert Alexander Hoey, and Clarence C. Baker, 
Q.C., Ottawa, Ont.; and Jacques Bertrand, Q.C., Hull, Que. The said Commis- 
sion to be presided over by His Honour Judge Wilfred Slater Lane, and in his absence 
by Hon. Paul Ste-Marie. Sept. 9, The under-mentioned officers of the Department 
of Justice to be Commissioners to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations: Paul Fontaine, Q.C., Assistant Deputy Minister; 
Elmer A. Driedger, Q.C., Parliamentary Counsel; Allan J. MacLeod and Jean 
Desrochers, Senior Advisory Counsel; Keith E. Eaton, Luc A. Couture, H. Peterson, 
John T. Gray, S. Samuels, Miss M. E. Ritchie, G. V. LaForest, P. M. Ollivier and 
P. G. Carrier, Advisory Counsel. Nov. 10, The following persons to be receivers 
of wrecks for the following districts: Henry Genge for the district of St. Barbe to 
West Point, N’f’ld., Wilbert Farwell for the district of Port Saunders to St. Barbe, 
N’f’ld., Fred Guinchard for the district of Port Saunders to Parsons Pond, N’f’ld., 
Augustus Olford for the district of Salvage to Cottels Island, N’f’ld. 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1952-53 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. 
Naturally, in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the 
full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act 
is, therefore, referred to the Statutes of Canada at the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the Seventh Session of the Twenty-First Parliament, 
Nov. 20, 1952, to May 14, 1953 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


1-2 Eliz. II 


Agriculture— : 
26 May 14 | An Act to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, extends until Aug. 1, 1957, certain 
; vital sections of the Act that would otherwise expire at the end of the current crop 
year. 


36 May 14 | An Act to amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, provides for the closing out 
on Mar. 31, 1953, instead of Feb. 28, 1954, the three-year pool of loans guaranteed 
by the Government under the Act and provides for a new three-year pool com- 
mencing Apr. 1, 1953 The maximum amount of bank loans made in the new 
period that will be guaranteed under the Act will be $300,000,000. 


46 May 14 | An Act to amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939, provides that certain desig- 
: nated Crown lands in Manitoba and Saskatchewan be made eligible with respect 
to the assistance provided under the Act. . 
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Legislation of the Seventh Session of the Twenty-First Parliament, 
Nov. 20, 1952, to May 14, 1953—continued 


Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Constitution and 
Government— 
8 Feb. 11 | An Act to amend the Representation Act, 1952, changes the name of Swift Current 
constituency to Swift Current-Maple Creek. 


9 Feb. 11 | An Act respecting the Royal Style and Titles expresses the assent of the Parliament of 
Canada to an exercise of the Royal Prerogative to establish the Royal Style and 
Titles for Canada as part of a general establishment of the Royal ‘Titles in coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. Effect of the Bill is to designate Queen Elizabeth II 
as ‘‘Queen of Canada’. 


33 May 11 An Act to amend the Emergency Powers Act provides for the continuation of the Act 
for a further period of one year, i.e., from May 31, 1953, to May 31, 1954. 


53 May 14 The Yukon Act replaces former legislation providing for the government of the Yukon 
Territory; it provides for the appointment of a Commissioner and the election of a 
Council, defines the legislative powers of the Commissioner in Council, provides 
for the administration of justice, the beneficial use of certain lands, etc. 


Finance— 
ite varec! Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1953, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1954. 


12 Mar. 31 | Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1953, grants the payment of $77,680,383 out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service for the 
year ending Mar. 31, 1953. 


31 May 14 | An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, implements Budget pools relating to the 
Customs Tariff. 


34. May 14 | An Act to amend the Excise Act, 1934, amends the schedule to the Excise Act respecting 
excise duty and customs duty on cigarettes. 


35 May 14 | An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act gives effect to Budget resolutions. 
40 May 14 | An Act to amend the Income Tax Act gives effect to Budget resolutions. 


47 May 14 The Public Service Superannuation Act revises the Civil Service superannuation 
legislation. 


54. May 14 | Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1953, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1954. 


Fisheries— 
15 Mar. 31 The Coastal Fisheries Protection Act revises completely the Customs and Fisheries 
Protection Act enacted in 1868 and brings the legislation into line with present-day 
conditions and practice. 


37 May 14 | An Act to amend the Fisheries Research Board Act increases the membership of the 
Board from 15 to 19 and provides for the appointment of a permanent chairman, 


43 May 14 The Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Convention Act ratifies the Convention between 
Canada and the United States for the preservation of the halibut fishery of the 
Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, signed Mar. 2, 1953, replacing the 1937 
ie ee and provides the necessary legislation to implement the new Con- 
vention 


44. May 14 The North Pacific Fisheries Convention Act approves and confirms the International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed by 
Canada, the United States and Japan in Tokyo on May 9, 1953, and provides 
legislation for carrying out Canada’s obligation under the Convention. 


Justice— 
2 Feb. 11 | An Act to amend the Canada Evidence Act permits an affidavit with respect to the 
photographic copy of a document to be sworn before a commissioner for oaths. 


4 Feb. 11 | An Act to amend the Judges Act, 1946, authorizes payment of salary to an additional 
judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
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Legislation of the Seventh Session of the Twenty-First Parliament, 


Nov. 20, 1952, to May 14, 1953—continued 


See 
SS SS ne 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


J retried wert 


Feb. 11 


29 May 14 


30 May 14 


Labour— 
16 Mar. 31 


19 May 14 


51 May 14 


National Defence 
and Veterans 


Affairs— 
6552 Heb. 11 
24 May 14 
27 May 14 
52 May 14 
Trade and 
Commerce— 
seen Heb... 11 
5b” Febs: 11 
10 Sebebe 11 
28 May 14 
49 May 14 
Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations— 
Leoebeb. 1 
13 Mar. 31 


74570—80 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act revises the Act with respect to the 
imprisonment of young male offenders in the Young Offenders Unit of Oakalla 
Prison Farm, B.C., and the transfer of such offenders from that Unit or New 
Haven to the common gaol or among these institutions as deemed expedient. 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code continues the provision that, until other arrange- 
ments are made, the penitentiary operated by the Province of Newfoundland will 
continue to be the place of confinement for persons who, in that Province, are 
sentenced to a term of under two years. 


The Crown Liability Act makes the Crown liable for damages in respect to wrong- 
doing by servants of the Crown. 


An Act to amend the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act provides for an upward 
revision in the scale of benefits payable under the Act. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act is designed to prevent discrimination in 
regard to employment and membership in trade unions by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion. 


An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, provides for the payment 
of unemployment insurance benefit to insured persons who, while otherwise 
unemployed and entitled to benefit, become incapacitated for work by reason 
of illness or injury. 


An Act to amend the National Defence Act provides for the appointment of an Associate 
Minister of National Defence. 


The Canadian Forces Act, 1953, makes certain amendments concerning the Armed 
Forces to the National Defence Act, the Defence Services Pension Act, and the 
Canada Elections Act. 


The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides assistance for the higher 
education of children of certain deceased members of the Armed Forces and of 
other persons. 


An Act to amend the Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extends until the last day of the first 
session of Parliament 1954 the date of the expiration of the Act. 


An Act to amend the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1953, limits the application 
of the Act to companies that have outstanding issues of bonds or other evidence 
of indebtedness issued under a trust deed running in favour of a trustee. 


An Act to amend the Loan Companies Act allows companies to which the Act applies 
to invest in bonds issued by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


An Act to amend the Trust Companies Act allows companies to which the Act applies 
to invest in bonds issued by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


The Co-operative Credit Associations Act provides for the organization, specifies the 
powers and provides for the supervision of central co-operative credit associations 
that may be incorporated by Parliament. 


The Trade Marks Act relates to trade marks and unfair competition and revises and 
consolidates the law in that respect. 


An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways appoints independ- 
ent auditors for 1953 to make a continuous audit of the national railway accounts. 


An Act to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act permits 
the Corporation to accumulate a surplus to be used for capital development and 
expansion purposes, provide a surplus for contingencies, etc. 
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Legislation of the Seventh Session of the Twenty-First Parliament, 
Nov. 20, 1952, to May 14, 1953—concluded 


Subject, é 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation 
and Communi- 


cations—concl. ; : 7 2 : 
14. Mar. 31 | An Act to amend the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act permits ship-owners 


to include an aggregate amount of certain deductions permitted (reserves for 
expenses to be incurred in connection with special surveys required under the 
Shipping Act) in computing income for the taxation year in which the survey is 
completed, or in which the vessel is sold, lost or destroyed as the case may be, 
or where circumstances are such that the survey will not likely be completed. 


ime eiarseol An Act respecting the Saint John Bridge and Railway Extension Company provides that, 
upon repayment of a loan to the Government, the title to the above properties 
shall pass to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


20 May 14 | An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, makes certain technical changes found 
necessary because of the advance of science in relation to the operation of ships. 


22 May 14 | An Act to amend the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1 936, implements the Budget announce- 
ment with respect to the transfer to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation of the 
revenue derived under the Excise Tax Act on radio and television sets and equip- 
ment. 


25 May 14 The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1953, authorizes the 
provision of money for certain capital expenditures of the C.N.R. during the year 
1953, and authorizes the guarantee of certain securities to be issued by the 
company. 


45 May 14 | An Act to amend the Post Office Act authorizes the Postmaster General to increase 
amounts payable under contracts for conveying mail. 


48. May 14 | An Act to amend the Radio Act, 1938, implements the Budget announcement respecting 
the elimination of the licence fee for private radio receiving stations. 


50 May 14 | An Act to amend the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act, 1937, provides for the enlargement of 
the Board of Directors, increases the powers of the Corporation and adjusts the 
capital structure of the Corporation in such a way as to conform to normal com- 
mercial practice. Under the provisions of this Act, Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlan- 
tic) Limited ceased to exist. 


Miscellaneous— 

Mar. 31 An Act to amend the Statistics Act makes certain changes regarding the secrecy section 
of the Act, items to be covered by the census of population and agriculture, prep- 
aration of reports on shipping on inland waterways, and collection of criminal 
statistics. 


~ 21 May 14 The Canada Water Conservation. Assistance Act provides for federal contributions up 
to 37-5 p.c. of the cost of major water conservation projects, the remaining portion 
to be borne by the provincial government concerned or jointly by the provincial 
government and local government affected. 


23 May 14 | An Act to amend the Canadian Citizenship Act, among other changes, co-ordinates the 
Canadian Citizenship Act in some respects with the Immigration Act in order that 
the two may be administered without conflict by the same officials. 


32 May 14 | An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act provides greater assistance 
to the gold-mining industry in meeting its special difficulties. 


38 May 14 The Food and Drugs Act revises and consolidates legislation concerning food, drugs, 
cosmetics and therapeutic devices. 


39 May 14 | TheH istoric Sites and Monuments Act places the Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
of a on a statutory basis; the composition, powers and duties of the Board 
are lal own. 


41 May 14 | An Act to amend the Indian Act makes the real and personal property of an Indian 
subject to attachment, levy, seizure, distress or execution. 


42 May 14 | An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1944, increases appropriation for home 
ownership loans from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000; increases appropriation for rental 
housing loans from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000; and makes certain changes in the 
slum clearance provisions of the Act. ; 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY, 1867-1953 


Events in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 


Year Book, pp. 46-49. . References regarding federal or provincial elections or 
changes in legislatures or ministries are not included in the following chronology 
since such information is given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government 
and in Appendices I and II. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 
1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


_ transcontinental 


Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the British 
North America Act. July 1, The Act 
came into force; Union of the Province 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick as the Dominion of Canada; 
Upper and Lower Canada made separate 
provinces named Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor General; 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. 
Nov. 6, Meeting of the first Dominion 
Parliament. 

July 31, The Rupert’s Land Act authoriz- 
ing the acquisition by Canada of the 
Northwest Territories. 

First negotiations for union of Newfound- 
land with Canada end in failure. June 22, 
Act providing for the government of the 
Northwest Territories. Nov. 19, Deed 
of surrender to the Crown of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red River 
Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the Province of 
“Manitoba. July 15, Northwest Terri- 
tories transferred to Canada and Mani- 
toba admitted into Confederation. Aug. 
24, End of Red River Rebellion. 

Apr. 2, First Dominion Census: population 
3,689,257. Apr. 14, Act. establishing 

‘uniform currency in Canada. May 8, 
Treaty of Washington signed. July 20, 


~ British Columbia entered Confederation. 
- The Canadian Government undertook 


‘to begin construction of a transcon- 

- tinental railway within two years and to 
complete it within ten years. 

June 14, Canadian Pacific Railway general 
charter passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment authorizing construction of a 

line by a_ private 
company. 

May 23, Act establishing the North West 
Mounted Police (RCMP). July 1, Prince 
Edward Island entered Confederation. 

May 26, The Dominion Elections Act. 
Population of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, 161,374. 

Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories Act 
establishing a Lieutenant-Governor and 
a Northwest Territories Council. April- 
May, Work. on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line begun at 
Fort William. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First sitting 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. July 3, 
Opening of. the Intercolonial Railway 
from Quebec to Halifax. 

October, First wheat exported from 
Manitoba to the United Kingdom. 

July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 

May 15, Adoption of a protective tariff 
(‘The National Policy’’). 

May 6, First meeting and exhibition of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 
May 11, Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner at London. 
Sept.1, All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands (except 
Newfoundland and its dependencies) 


74570—803 


1881. 


1882. M 


1884. 
1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of 
contract with the present Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company for the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,324,810. May 2, First sod turned 
for Canadian Pacific Railway as a 
company line. 

ay 8, Provisional Districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Athabasca and Alberta 
formed. May 25, First meeting of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of government 
of the Northwest Territories. 

Aug. 11, Settlement of the boundary of 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26 - May 16, Riel’s second rebellion 
in the Northwest. Apr. 24, Engagement 
At Fish Creek. May 2, Engagement at 
Cut Knife. May 12, Taking of Batoche. 
May 16, Surrender of Riel. July 20, The 
Electoral Franchise Act. Nov. 7, Last 
spike of Canadian Pacific Railway main 
line driven at Craigellachie, B.C. Nov. 16, 
Execution of Riel. 

June 138, Vancouver destroyed by fire. 
June 28, First through train of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway left Montreal 
for Port Moody. July 31, Census of 
Manitoba: population 108,640. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference at 
London. Apr. 16, Welland Canal opened 
for navigation. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act abolish- 
ing separate schools. 

Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,833,239. June 6, Death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea. Seal 
Fisheries question. July 22, Boundary 
Convention between Canada and United 
States. Fire destroyed the greater part of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; $20,000,000 
damage. 


. June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 


Ottawa. 


. Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. Marie 


Canal. Second confederation talks of 
Canada and Newfoundland fail. 


. August, Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 


Railroad completed across Newfoundland 
from St. John’s to Port aux Basques. 


. June 22, Diamond Jubilee of Queen »* 


Victoria. July, Third Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Dec. 17, Award 
of Bering Sea Arbitration Court. 


. June 13, The Yukon District established as 


a separate Territory. Aug. 1, British 
Preferential Tariff came into force. Aug. 
23, Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, Imperial penny 
(2-cent) postage introduced. 


. Oct. 11, Outbreak of the South African 


War. Oct, 29, First Canadian Con- 
tingent left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 26, 
Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 
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1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


LOU 


71912. 


1914. 


1915. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


i 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. Apr. 1, 
Fourth Dominion Census: population 
5,371,315. Sept. 16 - Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. Dec. 12, First 
transatlantic wireless signal received by 
Marconi at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Population of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, 220,984. 

May 31, Peace signed at Vereeniging 
ending the South African War. June 30, 
Fourth Colonial Conference at London. 
December, First message sent by wireless 
from Canada to the United Kingdom 
via Cape Breton, N.S. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boundary 
Convention. Oct. 20, Award of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission 
established. Apr. 19, Great fire at 
Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorporation of 
Edmonton. An Anglo - French Conven- 
tion settled the question of shore rights 
for French fishermen. France surrendered 
these rights in return for cash indemnities 
and territorial concessions in Africa. 

Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Roald Amundsen, in the schooner Gjoa, 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, the first. com- 
pleted traverse of the North - West 
Passage. June 24, First separate census 
of the three Prairie Provinces: popu- 
lation 808,646. Oct. 8, Interprovincial 
Conference at Ottawa. 

Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference 
at London. Oct. 17, Transatlantic wire- 
less opened for public service. Dec. 6, 
First recorded passenger flight in Canada 
of a heavier - than - air machine (Dr. 
Graham Bell's tetrahedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment at Ottawa of a 
branch of the Royal Mint. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. Visit 
of George, Prince of Wales, to Quebec. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Boundary 
Waters Convention between Canada and 
United States. Feb. 23, First flight in 
British Empire of a heavier - than - air 
machine under its own power piloted 
by a British subject (MeCurdy’s Silver 
Dart at Braddock’s Bay, N.S.). 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII. 
Accession of King George V. Sept. 7, 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion Award of The Hague Tribunal 
defining United States fishing rights. 
Trade agreements made with Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Berlin (now Kitchener) 
of Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s transmission system. 

May 23 - June 20, Imperial Conference at 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion Census: 
population 7,206,643. Population of New- 
foundland and Labrador, 242,619. 

Mar. 29 - Apr. 9, First Canada-West Indies 
Trade Conference held at Ottawa. 
Appointment of Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. May 15, Boundaries Extension 
Act settling boundaries . of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Aug. 4, War with Germany; Aug. 12, 
with Austria - Hungary; Nov. 5, with 
Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war session 
of Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian Contingent of over 33,000 
troops landed at Plymouth, England. 

February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


A921 


1922. 


1923. 


1926. 


1927. 


Jan. 12, Number of Canadian troops 
increased to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction 
by fire of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa. June 1, Census of Prairie Prov- 
inces: population - 1,698,137. Sept. 1, 
Corner-stone of new Houses of Parlia- 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. 


Feb. 12 - May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20 - May 2, Meetings at London of 
Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21-Apr. 27, 
Imperial War Conference. Sept. 20, 
Parliamentary franchise in Federal elec- 
tions extended to women. Dec. 6, Serious 
explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


June-July, Imperial War Conference held 
at London. Sept. 30, Bulgaria surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Oct. 31, 
Turkey surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria - Hungary surrendered 
and signed armistice. Nov. 11, Capture 
of Mons. Germany surrendered. Arm- 
istice signed. 

Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 22, Formal 
opening of Quebec Bridge by Edward, 
Prince of Wales. Sept 1, The Prince of 
Wales laid foundation stone of Peace 
Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
Dec. 20, Organization of Canadian 
National Railways. 


Jan. 10, Ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles. May 31 - June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between Canadian 
and West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratification of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratification of the 
Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Switzerland. 


. May 10, Preferential tariff arrangement 


with British West Indies became effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion Census: popula- 
tion 8,787,949. June 20-Aug. 5, Im- 
perial Conference. Nov. 11, Opening 
of Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 263,033. 


Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington 
approved _five-power treaty limiting 
capital ships and disapproving un- 
restricted submarine warfare and use of 
poison gas. Apr. 10, General Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Italy. July 138, 
Conference between Canada and the 
United States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty regarding armament on 
the Great Lakes. Aug. 7, Allied Con- 
ference on war debts and reparations 
opened at London. Dec. 9, Reparations 
Conference opened at London. 


Oct. 1, Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. Newfoundland 
railway and subsidiaries taken over by 
the Government of Newfoundland. 


June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces: 
population 2,067,393. Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference at London. Nov. 26, 
Hon. C. Vincent Massey appointed first 
Canadian Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States. 


Mar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award by 
the Privy Council. June 1, Hon. Wm. 
Phillips, first U.S. Minister to Canada, 
reached Ottawa. July 1-3, Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation celebrated 
throughout Canada. Oct. 4, First air-mail 
service in Canada. November, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference at Ottawa. 
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1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1940. 


Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High Commissioner to Canada. 
May 31, Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia ceased to exist, leaving Quebec 
the only province with a bicameral 
legislature. 

Dec. 14, Transfer of natural resources by 
Federal Government to Manitoba and 
Alberta. 

Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources to 
British Columbia. Mar. 20, Transfer of 
natural resources to Saskatchewan. 
Oct. 1, Imperial Conference at London. 

June 1, Seventh Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 10,376,786. Dec. 12, Statute of 
Westminster became effective, estab- 
lishing complete legislative equality of 
the Parliament of Canada with that of 
the United Kingdom and exempting 
Canada and the Provinces from the 
operation of the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act and the Merchant Shipping Act. 

July 21 - Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official 
opening of the Welland Ship Canal. 

Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence. Newfoundland in financial straits 
owing to the depression; British Gov- 
ernment asked to appoint a Royal 
Commission to investigate and make 
recommendations. 

Jan. 30, Newfoundland constitution sus- 
pended; a Commission of Government 
took office Feb. 16. August, Celebration 
at Gaspe of the 400th anniversary of the 
first landing of Jacques Cartier. 

Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
‘business. Dec. 9, Dominion - Provincial 
Conference at Ottawa; Naval Limitation 
Conference at London. 

Jan. 20, Death of King George V. Accession 
of King Edward VIII. June 1, Census 

_ of Prairie Provinces: population 2,415,545. 
July 26, Unveiling of Vimy Memorial in 
France by King Edward VIII. Dec. 11, 
Abdication of King Edward VIII and 
accession of King George VI. 

May 12, Coronation of King George VI. 
July 8, Imperial Airways flying boat 
Caledonia arrived at Montreal from 
Southampton, inaugurating the experi- 
mental phase of the Transatlantic 
Airways. 

Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in favour 
of the Federal Government on the 
Alberta constitutional references. (See 
1941 Year Book, p. 19, for further refer- 
ences to this subject.) Oct. 1, Occupation 
of Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
_signed at Washington. 

Mar. 14, Invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. May 17 - June 15, Visit of 
Their Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to Canada and the 
United States. Aug. 24, German-Soviet 
Russia mutual non-aggression treaty 
signed. Sept. 1, Poland invaded by 
Germany. Sept. 3, War with Germany 
declared by the United Kingdom and 
France. Sept. 10, Canada declared war 
upon Germany. Dec. 17, Canadian 
troops landed in United Kingdom. British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan Agree- 
ment signed at Ottawa by United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 


land. 

Jan. 1, First municipal government in the 
Northwest Territories inaugurated at 
Yellowknife. Apr. 9, Germany invaded 
Denmark and Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec 


women granted franchise in provincial 
elections and enabled to qualify as 
candidates for the Legislature. June 22, 
Armistice signed between France and 
Germany. Aug. 17-18, Conference on 
defences of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere held at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.; Permanent joint Board on 
Defence created. 


1941. Canada and the United States acquired 


bases in Newfoundland by 99-year lease. 
Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence, called to consider findings of Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations, terminated without agreement. 
June 11, Eighth Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 11,506,655. June 22, Germany 
attacked Russia. July 13, Canada ap- 
proved Anglo-Soviet treaty. Dec. 7, 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. 
Canada declared state of war with 
Roumania, Hungary, Finland and Japan. 
Dec. 8, Britain and United States 
declared war on Japan. Dec. 11, Ger- 
many, Italy and United States formally 
declared war. 


1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by 26 nations (including 
Canada), binding each to employ its 
full resources against the Axis Powers. 
July 3, Formation of Canada-United 
States joint naval, military and air staff 
at Washington. Aug. 19, Raid on Dieppe 
by Canadian troops supported by 
British, United States and Fighting 
French troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 
out of 5,000 engaged. Nov. 9, Canada 
broke off relations with Vichy, France. 


1943. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister Churchill and 


President Roosevelt met at Casablanca 
to draft United Nations’ war plans. 
May 12, Fighting ended in North 
Africa. July 10, British, Canadian and 
United States forces invaded Sicily. Aug. 
10-24, Anglo-American War Conference 
held at Quebec city. Aug. 15, Canada 
and United States troops occupied 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Aug. 25, 
President Roosevelt visited Ottawa, the 
first official visit by a United States 
President to Canada’s capital. Sept. 8, 
Unconditional surrender of Italy. Nov. 9, 
Canada signed UNRRA Agreement. 
Dec. 24, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
named Commander-in-Chief of Allied 
Forces for invasion of Europe. 


1944. Mar. 20, Lt.-Gen. H. D. G. Crerar ap- 


pointed to command the First Canadian 
Army. May 1-16, Conference of British 
Commonwealth countries at London, 
England. June 6, Allied invasion of 
Western Europe commenced. July 1-22, 
United Nations monetary and financial 
conference of 44 nations held at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., U.S.A. July 23, The Ist 
Canadian Army commenced operations 
in Normandy as a_ separate force. 
Sept. 11-16, Second Quebec Conference 
attended by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. Sept. 16, Sieg- 
fried Line broken by Allied troops. The 
Government of Canada recognized the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic. Nov. 1-Dec. 7, International 
Civil Aviation Conference of 54 nations, 
mee Canada, held at Chicago, 


1945. Apr. 25-June 26, United Nations World Se- 


curity Conference met at San Francisco 
to prepare a charter for a general inter- 
national organization. May 2, The war 
in Italy and part of Austria ended. 
May 7, Unconditional surrender of the 
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German Armed Forces. June 6, Estab- 
lishment of Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) 
by 26 nations, including Canada. 
July 4, Canadian military troops entered 
Berlin as part of the British garrison 
force. July 26, The Potsdam Declaration 
issued by the Allied Powers. Aug. 6, 
First atomic bomb dropped at Hiro- 
shima, Japan. Aug. 6-10, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 8, 
U.S.S.R. declared war against Japan. 
Aug. 9, Second atomic bomb dropped on 
the naval base of Nagasaki, Japan. 
Sept. 1, Japanese officials signed the 
terms of unconditional surrender. Oct. 
16-Nov. 1, United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference of 
29 countries, including Canada, held at 
Quebec city. Dec. 17-28, U.K., U.S., and 
U.S.S.R. announced agreements on the 
United Nations control of atomic 


power. 
1946. Jan. 10-Feb. 15, First General Assembly 


of the United Nations held at London, 
England. Jan. 24, Establishment of 
Atomic Energy Commission upon which 
Canada was represented. Feb. 6, Judge 
John E. Read of Canada elected a 
Judge of the International Court of 
Justice for three-year term. Apr. 29, The 
Dominion-Provincial Conference (ad- 
journed Aug. 10, 1945) resumed its 
sittings and adjourned without an 
agreement. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces: population 2,362,941. June 9, 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
established record for length of service 
as Prime Minister of Canada. June 21, 
A National Convention elected in 
the Island of Newfoundland to con- 
sider the economic situation and future 
form of government. June-Sept., The 
National Convention delegation at 
Ottawa discussed the basis for federal 
Union of Newfoundland with Canada. 
July 29 - Oct. 15, Peace Conference at 
Luxembourg Palace, Paris, France, to 
study texts of treaty agreements drafted 
by Allied Foreign Ministers Council. 


1947. Jan. 14, Canada elected to Economic and 


Social Council of United Nations. 
June, A delegation from the National 
Convention went to Ottawa to discuss 
union between Newfoundland and Can- 
ada. June 10-12, U.S. President Truman 
visited Ottawa. July 31, Canada repre- 
sented at Imperial Privy Council meeting 
at London, England, for approval of 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lieu- 
tenant Philip Mountbatten. Sept. 30, 
Canada elected to United Nations Se- 
curity Council for two-year term. Nov. 
20, Marriage of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth, and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh at 
Westminster Abbey. 


1948. Jan. 8, Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton 


appointed permanent delegate of Canada 
to the United Nations and Representative 
of Canada on the Security Council. 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
established length-of-service record for 
any Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth. July 22, Referendum in New- 
foundland favoured confederation. Oct. 
6-27, Representatives of Canada and 
Newfoundland met at Ottawa to discuss 
final arrangements for Newfoundland’s 
entry into Confederation. Oct. 22, 
Judge John F. Read re-elected to Inter- 
national Court of Justice for nine-year 
term. Nov. 14, A son (Prince Charles 


Philip Arthur George) born to Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Nov. 15, Governor General Viscount 
Alexander accepted the resignation of 
retiring Prime Minister, The Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King. The Rt. Hon. 
Louis 8S. St. Laurent became Prime 
Minister of Canada. Dec. 11, Agreement 
signed under which Newfoundland was 
to enter Confederation. 


1949. Mar. 23, Royal Assent given to the British 


North America Bill passed by the British 
Parliament for the union of Canada and 
Newfoundland. Mar. 31, Newfoundland 
became the tenth Province of Canada. 
Apr. 4, Canada signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty at Washington, D.C. Apr. 18, 
Ireland (Eire) became the Republic of 
Ireland. Apr. 28, India “became a 
sovereign independent republic within 
the Commonwealth. May 17, Canadian 


_ Government granted full recognition 


to Israel. May 27, First general election 
in Newfoundland as a Province of 
Canada. July 13, Opening of first 
Provincial Legislature of Newfoundland 
at St. John’s. Aug. 24, Formal pro- 
clamation of North Atlantic Pact at 
Washington, D.C. Dec. 10, An amend- 
ment to the Supreme Court Act received 
Royal Assent, giving final authority in 
judicial matters to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Dec. 12, Mrs. Nancy Hodges 
named Speaker of the British Columbia 
Legislature, the first woman to hold 
the office of Speaker in a Commonwealth 
legislature. Dec. 16, British North 
America Act amended by vesting in 
the Parliament of Canada the power to 
make amendments to the Constitution 
of Canada in federal matters. 


1950. Jan. 9-14, Canada represented at Com- 


monwealth Conference on Foreign Affairs 
at Colombo, Ceylon. Jan. 10-12, 
Federal - Provincial Conference held at 
Ottawa; Premiers of the ten provinces 
met with Prime Minister St. Laurent to 
discuss the question of constitutional 
amendments. Mar. 27, Formal agree- 
ment signed transferring to Ontario the 
Canadian water rights in the Niagara 
River. Apr. 1-3, Defence Ministers of 12 
Atlantic Treaty powers at The Hague, 
The Netherlands, approved a collective 
plan of self-defence against” aggression. 
April-May, Red River flood. May 6, Dis- 
astrous fire at Rimouski, Que. May 9, 
Fire destroyed one-third of the village of 
Cabano, Que. May 29, The RCMP 
Supply Ship St. Roch, the first vessel 
to circumnavigate the Continent of 
North America, reached Halifax, N.S., 
completing the voyage. June 25, In- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by North 
Korean forces. July 6, United Nations 
Security Council set up a United Nations 
Command. July 8, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur appointed as Supreme Com- 
mander of the United Nations Security 
Council Forces. July 12, Three Canadian 
destroyers, H.M.C.S. Cayuga, Athabaskan 
and Sioux, arrived at Pearl Harbour with 
orders to proceed to Korea under opera- 
tional command of Gen. MacArthur. 
July 19, A non-combatant RCAF 
transport squadron ordered to join the 
United States air-lift in Korea. Navy, 
Army and Air Force regular strength 
ordered brought up to _ operational 
strength. July 22, The Rt. Hon. William 


Lyon Mackenzie King died at Kingsmere, 


Que., at the age of 75 years.. Aug. 1, 
RCMP took over policing of New- 
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foundland. Aug. 7, Decision announced 
to create a special Canadian armed force 
for the United Nations. Aug. 8, Agree- 
ment reached re emergency industrial 
‘mobilization at meeting of Joint United 
States - Canada Industrial Mobilization 
Planning Committee at Ottawa. Aug. 9, 
Brig. J. M.- Rockingham, C.B.E., 
D.S8.0., of Victoria, B.C. ‘to head 
Canada’s United Nations brigade. Aug. 
15, A daughter (Princess Anne Elizabeth 
Alice Louise) born to Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. RCMP 
took over policing of British Columbia. 
Air Service Pact signed by Canada and 
New Zealand, providing for direct 
tarriage of trafic between the two 
countries. Aug. 22-30, First country- 
wide railway strike in Canada. Sept. 25- 
28, The Constitutional Conference of 
Federal and Provincial Governments 
continued its meetings at Quebec city. 
Sept. 30, Exchange rate of the Canadian 
dollar freed. Oct. 10, Canada-United 
States power treaty re hydro develop- 
ments at Niagara Falls ratified after 
approval by the Canadian : Parliament 
(June 19, 1950) and United States 
Senate (Aug. 9, 1950). Oct. 26, 
Canada and United States signed 
an agreement re joint defence production. 
Oct. 31, Completion of 1,100-mile oil 
pipeline from Edmonton, Alta., to the 
Great Lakes. Nov. 1, Restrictions placed 
on consumer credit. Nov. 28, ‘‘Colombo 
Plan” to raise the living standards of 
_ Asiatic peoples and for development of 
south and southeast Asia during next six 
years announced; Canada one of the 
seven participating countries. Dec. 
4-7, Federal-Provincial Conference met 
at Ottawa to discuss questions of 
common concern to the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. Dec. 18, The 
2nd Battalion of the Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry landed at 
Pusan, Korea. Dec. 18-19, Joint meetings 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Defence 
Committee and Council held at Brussels, 
Belgium. 


1951. Jan. 4-12, Prime Ministers and Leaders 


of the Commonwealth countries met at 
London to discuss ~ defence policy of 
the Commonwealth: Canada _ repre- 
sented by Prime Minister The Rt. Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent. Jan. 22, The 
destroyer H.M.C.S. Huron placed under 
United Nations command. Feb. 5, 
A three-year $5,000,000,000 defence 
program for the Armed Forces and 
the establishment of a National Advisory 
Council on manpower announced. Feb. 
19, Canadian Government contribution 
of $25,000,000 approved for the first 
year of the six-year Colombo Plan. 
Feb. 20, The 2nd Battalion of the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry in 
front-line action in Korea. Feb. 27, 
Army officer posted with Supreme 
Allied Commander’s staff, the first step 
in providing Canadian ground troops for 
Europe. Mar. 2, Federal Government 
announced $65,000,000 payment to 
western farmers on United Kingdom 
wheat agreement of 1946-50. Mar. 9, 
Federal Parliament approved incorpora- 
tion of Trans-Canada Pipe Line to build 


~* 3,100-mile natural gas pipeline from 


_Alberta to Montreal. Mar. 15, Report of 
‘the Royal Commission on Transportation 
tabled in the House of Commons. Mar. 
20, Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
named Deputy Commander of Atlantic 


Treaty Army. Mar. 27, Agreement 
ratified between Canada and the United 
States providing for co-ordinated civil 
defence planning and action. Apr. 1, 
Department of Defence~ Production 
established with the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe as Minister. Apr. 2, Gen. Eisen- 
hower took command of NATO forces 
in Europe. Apr. 11, Lt.-Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway given Supreme Command 
of United Nations Forces in Korea, 
vice Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Apr. 
24, First shipment of oil from Alberta 
by pipeline and freighter flowed into 
storage tanks at Sarnia. May 1, 
Minister of National Defence announced 
that the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade 
Group would join other Commonwealth 
forces in Korea as ‘“‘The First (Common- 
wealth) Division, United Nations Forces’’. 
May 4, Minister of National Defence 
announced formation of 27th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade Group to serve in 
Europe with the NATO defence forces. 
Vanguard of 25th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade landed at Pusan, Korea. May 8, 
Trade agreements between Canada and 
16 countries, resulting from the Torquay 
meeting of the parties to the General 
Agreement on ‘Tariffs and Trade in 
1950-51, signed at U.N. headquarters. 
June 1, Report of the Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences tabled in the House 
of Commons. Ninth decennial Census 
of Canada taken. June 15, An amend- 
ment to the Northwest Territories Act 
provided for a partially elective council. 
July 10, Canada formally ended state 
of war with Germany by Royal Procla- 
mation. Sept. 8, Japanese Peace Treaty 
signed by 48 nations at San Francisco. 
Sept. 10, Canada and Pakistan signed a 
technical assistance pact. ‘Sept. 15-20, 
Meeting of the Council of NATO held 
at Ottawa. Sept. 17, First election held 
in the Northwest Territories. Sept. 26, 
David M. Johnson appointed: Canada’s 
permanent representative -to “United 
Nations vice Gen. A. G. L. MeNaughton. 
Sept. 28, International Monetary Fund 
lifted restrictions on the selling of gold. 
Oct. 8-Nov. 12, Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh toured 
Canada. Nov. 15, First units of 27th 
Canadian Brigade arrived at Hanover, 
Germany. Dec. 3, Agreement between 
Government of Canada and Government 
of Ontario signed re St. Lawrence power 
development; approved by Federal Par- 
liament Dec. 8. Dec. 10, First session of 
the partially elected Council of the North- 
west Territories opened at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T. Dec. 12, St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority established by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Dec. 14, Federal Government 
abolished all foreign exchange control 
regulations. 


1952. Jan. 1, Old Age Security Act 1951 and 


d Age Assistance Act 1951 became 
operative. Jan. 11-15, The Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill visited Ottawa. 
Jan. 28, Viscount Alexander’s appoint- 
ment as Governor General of Canada 
terminated. Feb. 6, His Majesty King 
George VI died; Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II proclaimed Sovereign Ruler 
—Canada issued proclamation. Feb. 21, 
Treaty signed by Canada and the United 
States providing for greater safety and 
convenience for shipping on the Great 
Lakes by the use of radio. Feb. 28, The 
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Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey sworn in 
as Governor General of Canada, first 
native-born Canadian to hold that post. 
Apr. 28, Gen. Matthew Ridgway ap- 
pointed Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe. Gen. Mark W. Clark appointed 
United Nations Commander in Korea and 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Armed Forces in the Far East. 
Treaty of Peace concluded at San 
Francisco between the Allied Powers 
and Japan (Sept. 8, 1951) came into 
force with respect to Canada. Full 
diplomatic relations resumed between 
Canada and Japan. Aug. 11-Sept. 13, 
Sixth British Commonwealth Forestry 
Conference held at Ottawa. Sept. 6, 
Canada’s first television station officially 
opened at Montreal. Oct. 14, Seventh 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly opened at New York; Hon. 
A by, . Pearson, Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, elected 
President. Oct. 29, International 
Joint Commission approved joint 
Canada-United States application for 
permission to develop St. Lawrence River 
power. Oct. 30, The 3rd Battalion of the 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry arrived in Korea to replace 
the 2nd Battalion. Nov. 27-Dec. 11, 
British Commonwealth Conference of 
Prime Ministers and their deputies 
met at London; Rt. Hon. Louis 8S. St. 
Laurent represented Canada. Dec. 15- 
18, Council of Ministers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
held a Conference at Paris; Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence, 
was Canada’s delegate. Dec. 16, Admiral 
Earl Mountbatten appointed NATO 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterran- 
ean. Dec. 22, The establishment of a 
National Library announced. 


1953. Jan. 5 - Feb. 10, Canadian Government 


Goodwill Trade Mission visited nine 
Latin-American countries. Jan. 6, Re- 
moval of Gut Dam in St. Lawrence River, 
a project of the International Joint 
Commission, completed. Feb. 12, First 
Canadian-built T-33 jet trainer, Silver 
Star No. 1, turned over to Defence 
Minister by Canadair. Feb. 24 - Apr. 23, 
Second part of Seventh Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly held 
at New York. Mar. 1, United States 
embargo, placed on Canadian shipments 
of live stock as a result of the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease (Feb. 23, 1952), 
removed. Mar. 5, Joseph V. Stalin, 
Prime Minister of Russia, died. Mar. 24, 
Her Majesty Queen Mary died. Mar. 27, 
Canada’s gift of seven main doors for 
the United Nations building at New 
York presented. Mar. 31, Bill incorporat- 
ing a Netherlands-controiled bank—the 
Mercantile Bank of Canada — given 
Royal Assent. Apr. 11, Agreement 
signed between the Allies and com- 
munists for exchange of sick and wounded 
war prisoners in Korean war; first Can- 
adian released Apr. 20. Apr. 23-25, 
Session of NATO held at Paris; Canadian 
delegation was Hon. D. Abbott, Hon. 
B. Claxton, Hon. L. B. Pearson and 
Mr. A. D. P. Heeney. May 7-9, Canada’s 
Prime Minister made an official visit to 
the United States. May 14, Official 
inauguration of television network be- 
tween Toronto and Montreal. May 21, 
Tornado hit Sarnia,*Ont.,’ and crossed 
southwestern Ontario causing five deaths 


and damage estimated at $4,000,000. 
June 1, Her Majesty’s Coronation 
Honours List contained names of 36 
members of Canadian Armed Forces 
and 8 civilians. British expedition 
reached peak of Mount Everest. June 2, 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II crowned 
at Westminster Abbey. Official cere- 
monies held at Ottawa and other 
Canadian centres to honour the Queen 
on her Coronation Day. June 3-9, 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers met 
at London; the Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent represented Canada. July 13- 
Aug. 22, Shakespearean Festival held 
at Stratford, Ont. July 26, United 
Nations and communist delegates signed 
Korean armistice at Panmunjom (9 p.m., 
E.D.T.). July 27, Korean war hostilities 
ceased at 9 a.m., E.D.T. Aug. 4, First 
Allied war prisoners returned to freedom 
at Freedom Village, Korea; one Canadian 
included. Aug. 17-28, United Nations 
General Assembly held a session on the 
question of peaceful settlement of Korean 
problems and aid to Korean people; 
Hon. L. B. Pearson presided. Sept. 6, 
Final exchange of prisoners in Korea; 
30 Canadians freed. Sept. 15-Dec. 9, 
Eighth session of United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly; Madam Vijaya Pandit 
of India elected president. Sept. 30, 
McGill University announced develop- 
ment of a radar early-warning system for 
North American, protection against air 
attack. Oct. 9, Defence Minister an- 
nounced formation of the Ist Canadian 
Division — the Army’s first peacetime 
division. Oct. 15, Trans Mountain oil 
pipeline from Edmonton to Vancouver 
completed. Oct. 16-18, Big Three (U.K., 
U.S. and France) Conference at London, 
England, to discuss Trieste situation. 
Oct. 20, Canada’s first privately owned 
television station in operation at Sud- 
bury, Ont. Nov. 5, The power authority 
of New York State designated by 
President Eisenhower as the United 
States partner with Ontario in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence River power 
project. Nov. 12, U.K. Parliament passed 
Regency Act making Duke of Edinburgh 
regent in the event of Queen Elizabeth’s 
death or incapacity. Nov. 12, Agreement 
between U.S. and Canadian Governments 
re establishment of the St. Lawrence 
River Joint Board of Engineers an- 
nounced; formed to plan construction of 
power works in the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River 
Nov. 13-14, U.S. President Eisenhower 
and Mrs. Eisenhower visited Ottawa. 
Nov. 23, Queen Elizabeth II and the 
Duke of Edinburgh started on tour 
of eastern Commonwealth countries. 
Dec. 4-7, Conference of U.K. Prime 
Minister Churchill, U.S. President Hisen- 
hower and France’s Premier Laniel 
in Bermuda. Dec. 7, Mercantile Bank 
of Canada commenced business; head 
office at Montreal. Dec. 8, U.S. President 
Eisenhower addressed United Nations 
General Assembly on atomic proposals. 
Dec. 9, U.K., U.S. and France notified 
U.S.S.R. of their desire for a conference 
of foreign ministers of the four countries. 
Dec. 14-16, NATO Council session held 
at Paris; Hon. L. B. Pearson addressed 
gathering. Dec. 16, Royal Assent given 
to Bill respecting formation of the 


Department of Northern Affairs and — 


National Resources. 
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PART VI.— STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1952 


In the following summary, the statistics of foreign trade, shipping, the Post 
Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1901; subsequently 
to years ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where calendar-year figures 
are given for 1931 and later years. Agriculture, dairying, mineral, manufacturing, 
banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road-transportation, 
vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and railway 
and fisheries statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1911, and to the calendar 
years 1921-52. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. Telegraph 
statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years 
for other lines. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 
Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Population— 
LimeNewtoundlandaemensenecc ae No. Ae See as ane a ai 
2| Prince Edward Island......... tH 94,021 108,891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 
sl NOVaSCOLIA Saunt ace incites ert ti 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 
AV New Brunswicks.. ces. csce sl oat 285, 594 321, 233 321, 263 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 
Bl QUC DEC risiars wistereisstolattore ts eecers sé 1,191,516] 1,359,027) 1,488,535} 1,648,898 2,005,776 2,360,510 
Gl Ontario Ps, ase caster atelier “ | 1,620,851] 1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947 2,527,292 2,933, 662 
Bie Manitobais onsseins scilerevealecteereis ss 25,228 62, 260 152, 506 PbS VAN 461,394 610,118 
SifeSaskatchewann seas ocemeeieret ou ae me 6s 91,279 492, 432 757,510 
OPA lDertascs. hk cetarsceniacte yy ae we Ri 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 
10} British Columbia............. ss 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178,657 392,480 524, 582 
Allee Vukonuberritory:ntereaceee Md Se at i. 27,219 8,512 4,157 
12} Northwest Territories......... ss 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 
Canadsceinaun. caustic sci serte bas 3,689,257| 4,324,810} 4,833,239) 5,371,315 7,206, 643 8,787,9492 
13|Households?3..... 6 Fad Be Hers weve NO. 7 800, 410 900,080] 1,058,386} 1,482,980} 1,897,110 © 
Immigration— 
14) From United Kingdom....,.. No. on 17,033 22,042 11,8104 144, 076 43,772 
15} From United States......5...% te 21, 822 52,516 17,9874 112,028 23, 888 
16) From other countries.......5.. or Re 9,136 7,607 19,3524 75,184 24,068 
PE Gtals ieee iether c theese etd 27, 773 47,991 82,165 49,1494 331, 288 91,728 


— | | | || 


Vital Statistics—?2 


17|> Births*(live)oieeee ete ee ee Nox 2235 25% = ae iz ike 
Rates per 1,000 population....... S| eatin: vt Ae ne Be Me 

18} Deaths, all causes’............ No. ue sie a ve ae As 
Rates per 1,000 population........ ae ae iy, he he Re 

19|" (Marriages acne eee ls eee No. es Se oF, 6 x LS 
Rates per 1,000 population........ ae oe Sa tok Sa a3 a3 

20|-  Divorcesseics cece eeoeetere No. 4 7 HOW 19 57 . §58 


Health and Welfare— 
Hospitats—$ 


Public Hospitals— 
21 Hospitals®. caccstenn sonore No. 
22 Bed capacity®.......cecceeee < 
23 Patient days!........0¢..08. ce 
24 Expenditure!t ics A gs55 eens $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 5 
25 Sanatoriavee s. hoon. sezesc. No. 
26 Bedicapacity-suss assis. eteccre S 
27 Patientidayss- enter sen nm 
28 Hixpenditurell. esac seeeeet $ 
Mental Institutions— 
29 Hospitalsteaceresccece ces No. 
30 Bed capacity..........- Cee Shes 
31 Pationtidaysvencamceri ene s 
32 Expenditure!..............6. $ 
33| Famimy ALLOWANCES.......... $ 
34) Op Acs PENSIONS!2.......... 
35| PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND!2,.... $ 


36| UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE... $ 


Criminal Statistics—5 


37| Convictions, indictable offences No. fe 3,50916 3,974 5,638 12,627" 19,396" 
88| Convictions, non-indictable of- 

FENCES. Gs Mas one erie es she cstetets ef ee 80,36516 33, 643 36,510 100, 633 Ray latithies 

1 These are intercensal estimates adjusted after the 1951 Census. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 

Canadian Navy recorded separately. 3 Exclusive of the Territories. 4 Year ended Mar. 31. 5 By 

place of occurrence prior to 1941; by place of residence 1941-50. 6 For reporting hospitals only; private and 


federal hospitals excluded. 7 Figures derived from-1931 Census report. 8 Exclusive of Newioun Gai 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Nots.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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1931 


1939 


1941 


1943 


1949 


1950 


1951 


a rm) | eS (eee 


88, 038 
512, 846 
408, 219 
2,874, 662 
3, 431, 683 
700, 139 
921,785 
731,605 
694, 263 
4,230 

9,316 


95,047 
577, 962 
457,401 
3,331, 882 
3, 787,655 
729,744 
895, 992 
796, 169 
817,861 
4,914 

12,028 


91,000! 
606,0001 
463,000! 
3,457,000! 
3,915,000! 
723,0001 
838,0001 
785,0001 
900,0001 
5,0001 

12,0001 


345, 000! 
94,0001 
629,000! 
508,0001 
3,882,0001 
4,378,0002 
757 ,0001 
832,000! 
885,0001 
1,113,000! 
8,0001 
16,0001 


351,0001 
96,000! 
638,000! 
512,000! 
3,969,0001 
4,471,000! 
768,0001 
833,000! 
913,000! 
1,137,000! 
8,0001 
16,0001 


361,416 
98,429 
642,584 
515, 697 


16, 004 


sac aN Ea I SE a an | eae AST aN se cre ne Ae ea 


10,376,786 


11, 267,000 


11,506, 655 


11,795,000! 


13,447,000 


13,712,000! 


14,009,429 


ee ee ce NO | ae Ne CG Sly EP LEAS eS LINE me Or WS ek ek ht dN a ee ee 


2,275,171 


7,678 
15,195 
= 4,657 


3,011 
5, 654 
8,329 


2,706, 089 


435 
6,594 
2,300 


1,116 
4,401 
2,987 


66,724 


3,420,822 


31,559 
7,755 
155, 077 


———— | 


194,391] 


i ee a RS, fe ae (rere dw eee (le ee 


27,530 


240, 473 
23-2 
104,517 
10-1 
66,591 


6-4 
700 


5877| 


43,2477 


9,657,5177| 


38,309, 4007 


aa ee! 
6, 0447 
1,924, 2897 
5,329, 3937 
527 

29, 28375 
10, 662, 3437 
13, 235, 7677 


7,050, 924 


31,542 
327,778 


16,994 


ae ae 

108, 951 

9-7 

103, ns 
9-2 

2,068 


609 
51, 628 


11,923, 695} . 


47° 

9,062 
3,055,910 
6, 882, 443 
53 

38, 2767 
15, 478, 080 
15, 449, 122 


28, 885, 860 
9, 853 


48,107" 
428,608" 


9,329 


Se 
11, et 


121, "82 
10-6 
2,461 


613 
53, 445 
13,393, 506 


47 

9,304 
3,227,640 
7,753,229 


54 

38, 800 
16,078, 250 
14,725,760 


28, 472, 475 
1,067, 239 


42,646 
547, 556 


® Bassinets for newborn excluded. 
above furnished financial reports. 
under new program. 


of benefit paid’’. 


8,504 


283, 5807 
0 


613° 
53, 938 
13, 890, 076 


- 69, 402,798 


47 

9,602 
3,245, 099 
8,619, 449 


54 
41,192r 
16, 688, 530 
16, 076, 787 


~ 30, 496,570 


1,185,018 
929,21914 


41,752 
465,315 


15 Year ended Sept. 30. 


95,217 


366, 139 
27:1 
124, 047 
2 


7388: F 
61,6768 
17,813,0158 
146,866,7968 


60° 
12,836" 
4,307,083" 
19, 166, 132 


59 

42,395 
18,774, 505 
35,383, 231 
270,909,779 
64,232,2108 
2,532, 0748 
69,327, 64714 


41,6618 
980,4898 


73,912 


371, oe 
27-4 


123, oe 


124, Bis 
5, 373" 


7638.7 
65,5298 
18,848,0728 
162,714,2878 


62: 

13,7397 
4,370, 008: 
22,893,130" 


61 

42, 720° 

19, 223, 090 
41,822,632" 
297,514, 034 
89, 652, 203 
3,536, 730 
94,446, 42514 


42,6248 


1,183,9918) 


10 Days’ stay of newborn excluded. 
21 Federal contribution only. 
4 These figures are not comparable with those given in Labour Chapter for “amount 
16 1886 figures; first year available. 


380, Soo 

125, an 
9-0 

128, eh 
9-2 

5, 263 


7788| 


68,6748 
19,798,4488 


196,203,3738| - 


647 
14,194r 
4,640, 217° 


26,815, 147] 


637 

44,205 
19,708,905" 
46,403,522 
309, 465, 461 
99, 268, 006 
3,901, 109 
72,716, 74614 


40, 289 
1,308,466 


92S rR 9 DS 


114, 122; 46614/36 


1,565, 707/38 


11 Not all hospitals shown 
13 Three months ended Mar. 31, 1952, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
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Maz 


Item 
Education— 
Totalienrolmentis...26.. ee ee No 
Average daily attendance?..... 
Meachers2:< cance weno ou CRoG is 
Public expenditure on......... $ 
Survey of Production— 
SlBONGt Value®.ti..2) seek ou meee $ 
Agriculture—,5 
Area of occupied farms........ acre 
Improved lands............... vis 
Cash income from the sale of 
far proguctssseds. o> sce tees $’000 
Firitp Crors—’ 
WIKRE on tans tees cone tereeerer Py: 
Oatee2%. ois Soe enone a 
Barley... fic ces cence 8 
COrmna ee ocean oe BE 
IROtAtOCS: linens ite acters nee Bes 
Hayzand clovetensscs sence a 
Total Areas, Field Crops’... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops?.. $ 
Live Stock AND PouLttRy— 
PVOPSCS oe ss nee eee ee as 
Milk cows song tee soe No. 
$ 
Other:cattle.caics es ee tour No. 
$ 
Sheep. sc sheets es out oes No. 
$ 
SWING) sit geese Sole oe No 
$ 
All noultryAze sues eee No 
$ 
LotaltValtiesstn. .27 cmeece crea $ 
Datryine— 
Total milk production..... 7000 lb. 
Cheese, factory!2.......... lb. 
$ 
Butter, creamery........... lb. 
$ 
Butters dairy... cca: sence lb. 
$ 
Other dairy products!®...... $ 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ 
Forestry— 
Primary forest production..... $ 
Lumber production...... M ft. b.m. 
$ 
Total sawmill products........ $ 
Pulp and paper products....... $ 
Exports of wood, wood products 


1 All types of educational institutions. 


and: paper ive aise astiaetine: 


1871 


803, 000 
13,559 


36, 046, 401 
17, 335, 818 


16, 723, 873 
16,993, 265 
42, 489, 453 
15,966,310 
11, 496, 038 
8,170,735 
3, 802, 830 
2,283,145 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3, 818, 641 
38, 869, 900 


1881 


891, 000 
18, 016 


45,358,141 
21,899,181 


32,350, 269 
38, 820, 323 
70,493,131 
23,967, 665 
16, 844, 868 
11,791, 408 
9,025, 142 
5,415, 085 
55, 368, 790 
13, 288, 510 
5, 055, 810 


40, 446, 480 


1891 


993, 000 


23,718 


1901 


1,092, 633 
669 , 000 
Or 126 
11, 044,925 


58,997,995] 63, 422,338 
27,729, 852| 30,166, 033 


42,144,779] 55,572,368 
31,667,529] 36,122,039 
83, 428, 202/151, 497, 407 


31,702,717 
17, 222,795 
8,611,397 
10,711, 380 
5, 034, 348 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 
7,693,733 
69, 243, 597 


15, 662, 811 


51,509,118 
22,224,366 
8, 889, 746 
25, 875,919 
11,902, 923 
55, 362, 635 
13, 840, 658 
6,943,715 


85,625,315 


19,763,740 


111, 116, 606) 155, 277, 427|194, 766, 934| 237, 682, 285 


836, 700 
1,251, 200 
1,373, 100 
3,155,500 
1,366, 100 


1, 059, 400 
1,595, 800 
1,919, 200 
3, 048, 700 
1,207, 600 


1,470, 600 
1,857, 100 
2,263, 500 
2,563, 800 
1,733, 900 
14, 105, 100 


1,577,500 
118, 279, 000 
2,408, 700 
69, 238, 000 
3,167,800 
54,197,000 
2,510, 200 
10, 491, 000 
2,353, 800 
16, 446, 000 
17,922,700 
5,724, 000 


1911 


1,361, 205 
870,532 
40,516 
37,971,374 


108, 968, 715 
48,733, 823 


132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 
245,393, 425 
86,796, 130 
28, 848,310 
14, 653, 697 
14, 417,599 
5,774, 039 
55, 461, 473 
27,426, 765 
10, 406, 367 


90,115,531 


30,556, 168 


384, 513,795 


2,599, 000 
381,916, 000 
. 2,645, 200 
111, 833, 000 

3,880,900 

84, 021, 000 

2,174,300 
“10,702, 000 

3, 634, 800 
26, 987, 000 
31,793,300 

14, 654, 000 


6, 866, 834 


97, 418, 855|220, 833, 269 
9,741,886} 22,221, 430 
3,654,364] 36,066,739 


913,591 


7,240,972 


102, 545° 169 iMG es 210)105, 343,076 


21,384, 644 
15, 623, 907 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15, 597,807 
137,110, 200 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927, 426 


1921 


1,880, 805 
1,349, 256 

, 607 
112,976,543 


140, 887,903 
70, 769, 548 


226,508, 411 
374, 178, 601 
364, 989, 218 
180, 989, 587 
42,956, 049 
33,514, 070 
10, 822,278 

7,081, 140 


62,230,052 — 


44,635,547 
8,829,915 


174,110,386 


47,553,418 


933, 045, 936 


3,451, 800 
414, 808, 000 
3, 086, 700 
188, 518,000 
5, 282, 800 
146, 567, 000 
3,200, 500 
20, 675, 000 
3,324,300 
35, 869, 000 
37,185, 800 
38, 015, 000 


844, 452,000 


11,897,545 
162,117,000 
28,710, 000 
128,745,000 
48, 135, 000 
107,379,000 
35, 307, 000 
110, 623, 000 


222,775, 000 


dept ane 


—— |] | | | | a 


4,918, 202 


75, 830, 954 


25,351, | 33,099,915} 56,334, 695 


168, 054,024 
2,869,307 
82, 448, 585 
116,891,191 
151, 003,165 


284, 561, 478 


3 Revised to reflect changes 1 in classification (see DBS Sarre of Production, 1938-1950). 
6 Comparable figures not available. 
for the decennial census years 180% 1921 are for the immediately preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four 
9 Includes other field crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not specified. 


Territories. 


original provinces only. 


8 Cwt. 


5 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


2 Provincially controlled ordinary and technical day schools. 


4 Exclusive of the 


7 Figures 


1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 1952 
2,264, 106 2,236, 342 2,131,391 2,062,990 2,708, 804 2,795,574 2,880, 043 1 
1,801,955 1,870, 563 1,802,300 1,697,172 1,979, 805 2,070,712 2,123,184 2 
71,246 74, 549 75, 308 74,315 82, 050 85, 292 89,534 3 
144,748,823) 122,974,590) 129,817,268} 142,000,000] 407,406,000} 454,139,000 4 
2,997, 278, 520/4, 356, 227, 944/6, 113, 438, 381/9, 686, 046, 793] 10,558,556,557"| 12, 934,430,171 5 
163, 114, 034 6 173, 563, 282 8 6 6 174, 046, 654 oe 6 
85, 732,172 6 91,636, 065 6 6 6 96, 852, 826 a 7 
6 896,371 6 6 6 2,811,949" 2,778,343 | 8 
321,325, 000 6 314, 825, 000 8 6 6 552,657,000"| 687,922,000] 9 
123,550, 000 ‘ 192,747, 0007 2 J 855, 137,0007| 948,703, 000P 
328, 278, 000 : 305, 575, 000 : : y 488,191,000"| 466,805, 000P/10 
77,970, 000 6 125, 920, 000 6 6 8 369,296,000"} 277,326, 000P 
67, 382, 600 6 110, 566, 000 6 6 6 245,218,000"; 291,379, 0007/11 
17, 465, 000 6 47,651, 000 6 6 6 269,951,000"; 275,866, 000P 
5, 449, 000 6 13,362, 000 6 6 6 15,915,000"| 19,722, 000P/12 
2,274, 000 6 9,645, 000° 6 6 6 28,527,000"| 28,403, 000P 
52,305,0008 6 39,052,0008 6 6 6 48,355,0007} 58,957, 0007/13 
22,359,000 6 48, 274, 000 6 ao 6 98,077,000"; 115,762, 000P 
14,539, 600 6 12, 632,000 6 6 8 19,484,000"| 19,090,000P/14 
110,110, 000 6 158, 723, 000 6 6 6 297,238,000") 271,296, 000P 
58, 862, 305 6 56, 788, 400 6 6 6 60,868,000"} 61,812, 000P 
435, 966, 400 6 704,761,000" 6 6 6 2,120,301,000 |2, 117,651, 000P 
3,113,900 6 2,788,795 6 6 6 1,303, 8007 1,180, 400/15 
205, 087, 000 6 184, 549, 656 6 £ 6 94,130, 000° 94,998, 000 
3,371,900 6 3, 626, 025 6 : . 2,903, 800 2,968, 000) 16 
160, 655, 000 6 191,214, 008 6 . 8 722,589,000"| 624, 160,000 
4,601,100 6 4,890, 982 6 6 6 5, 459, 300" 6, 204, 700)17 
94,952,000 6 138, 196, 159" e v Y 871,003,000"} 802,284,000 
3,627,100 6 2,839, 948 : 6 6 1, 461, 200° 1, 582, 000/18 
19, 680, 000 6 17, 038, 647 6 : 6 38, 439, 0007 35, 190, 000 
4,699, 800 6 6, 081,389 6 5 8 4,914,300" 5, 741, 000)19 
33, 288, 000 6 54,911,751 6 6 6 185,773,000"| 152,894,000 
65, 468, 000 6 63, 526, 202 6 6 6 67, 857, 0007 65, 782, 000/20 
45,138,000 6 27,444,115 o . 6 86,943, 0007 80,932, 000 
558, 800, 000 6 613, 354, 3367 6 : c 1,998,877,000"| 1,790, 458, 000 
14, 339, 686 Mi 16,549, 902 6 ¢ 6 16, 423, 5825 16,784, 982/21 
113, 956, 639 6 151, 866, 000 6 6 94,261, 0007 72, 658 , 000/22 
12, 824, 695 6 24, 737, 037 6 6 6 34, 702, 0007 24,586, 000 
225,955, 246 8 285, 848, 196 6 6 6 257,165,000"| 280,747, 000)23 
50, 198, 878 M 93,199, 557 8 6 6 162,154,000} 169,644,000 
98,590,000 6 82,796, 000 6 8 6 46,727,000" 42,039, 000/24 
20,098, 000 6 24,373,000 6 6 8 28,224, 000° 24,719,000 
109, 262, 600 6 159, 363, 878 6 S 6 412,938,000"| 438,123, 000/25 
192,384,173 6 301, 673, 472 6 L 6 638,018,0007} 657,072,000 
141,123,930} 157,747,398) 213,163,089) 268,615,283} 561,412,062] 625,734,603] 782,525,015 eee 26 
2,497,553 3,976, 882 4,941,084 4,363,575 5,915, 443 6, 553, 898 6,948, 697 6, 783, 426?) 27 
45,977,843) 78,331,839] 129,287,703) 151,899,684] 334,789,873] 422,480,700] 507,650,241} 467,483, 000P 
62,769,253) 100,132,597| 163,412,292) 195,885,336} 396,415,201] 496,948,398] 591,551,749} 560,668, 000P|28 
174,733,954; 208,152,295) 334,726,175) 344,411,614) 836,148,393) 954,137, 651/1, 237,897,470] 1,157,887, 657/29 
185,493,491) 242,541,043} 387,113,232] 391,069,658} 875,317,680/1, 112, 945, 061/1,399, 076,131] 1,366,787, 043/30 


10 On farms only. 1 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the immediately preceding years. 
In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter and cheese; quantities have been calculated 
by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents per lb. 12 Data shown for 1949-51 represent 
cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk; prior to 1942 the figures included other cheese for Quebec only. 
13 Prior to 1921 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk, 14 Years ended Mar. 31 prior to 1931. 
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1871 


1901 


Red Oo 


ol git ase Ot RO. 


Item 1881 1891 ihe 1921 
Mineral Production— a 
Ais Gold tte ooh tone irre oz. t. 105, 187 63,524 45,018} 1,167,216 473,159 926,329 
$ 2,174,412} 1,313,153 930,614) 24, 128,503 9,781,077} 19,148,920 
B| SiVeris. coco as cor ews oie te eters oz. t. as 355,0832 414,523] 5,539,192} 32,559,044! 13,543,198 
347,2712 409,549] 3,265,354] 17,355,272} 8,485,355 
Sint COpPeL. acnidewteestt. ries seem lb 3,260,4242} 9,529,401) 37,827,019] 55,648,011} 47,620,820 
$ , 366,7982| 1,226,703) 6,096,581] 6,886,998) 5,953,555 
AME TG Oacly eves valent aee ucenebieterer lb. 204,8002 88,665] 51,900,958) 23,784,969) 66,679,592 
$ 92162 3,857| 2,249,387 7,717| 3,828, 742 
WP Zi e ates «cc ererere sronw¥s aversPar ater eere lb. af “ 788,000 1,877,479] 53,089,356 
$ es oe 36,0113 108,105} 2,471,310 
GimeeNickells- oa. sree alee sot cet: lb Ae 830,4774| 4,035,347} 9,189,047] 34,098,744) 19,293,060 
— 498,2864) 2,421,208} 4,594,523) 10,229,623 6,752,571 
Bl "COs al hore eee om eats short ton 1,063,7425} 1,537,106} 3,577,749| 6,486,325) 11,323,388] 15,057,493 
$ 1,763,4235} 2,688,621] 7,019,425) 12,699,243) 26,467,646) 72,451,656 
Si Natural gas.csexacsars. «ors M cu. ft. ae i is, v3 ae 14,077, 601 
$ ms 150,0008 339,476] 1,917,678} 4,594,164 
9} Petroleum, crude. Satatatace Mette bbl. 368, 987 755,298 622,392 291, 092 187,541 
$ e 1,010, 211] »-1, 008, 275 357, 073 641,533 
10) “Asbestos... Seeds $25 seen. short ton 9,279 0,217 127,414 92,761 
1 $ Be 999,878} 1,259,759] 2,948,108) 4,906,230 
AU Gement sen. go eae ea Ae eA bbl. 69,8432]: 93,479 450,394] 5,692,915) 5,752,885 
‘ $ 81,9092 108,561 660, 030 7,644,537; 14,195,143 - 
Totals, Mineral Production’.. $ 10,221,2558) 18,976,616] 65,797,911] 103,220,994} 171,923,342 
Water Power— 
12} Turbine installation........... h.p 71,219 238,902 1,363,184). 2) 704.0 
Central Electric Stations— E RS 
13] Powerbouses..12- eee emer No. 80 “158 266 : 510 
14; Capital invested.............. $ 4,113,771) 11,891,025] 110,838,746] 484, 669, 451 
15|. Power generated......... 7000 kwh. ae Ae a 5,614,132 
AG} Customers. 55... <2. ewe ec sens fe) 973, 212 
Fisheries— 
17} Marketed value of all products. $ 7,573,199] 15,817,162) 18,977,874| 25,737,153) 34,667,872} 34,931,935 
Furs— ; 
18); Pelts taken! oat cc caesetee o No. 2,936, 407 
$ 10,151,594 
19 Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ 5,977, 545 
Manufactures—" ~ 
20| - Employees..... Superer alee wee No. 187,942 254,935 369,595 339,173 515, 203 438, 555 
Dliee Capital ance. fit ee POR sae $ | 77,964, 020]165, 302, 623/353, 213, 000/446, 916, 487|1,247, 583, 609/}2,697, 858, 073 
22| , Salaries and wages............ $ 40,851,009} 59,429, 002/100, 415, 350)113, 249, 350 241, 008, 416 497, 399, 761 
23) Values es materials used in.... $ |124,907, 846/179, 918, 593/250, 759, 292/266, 527, 858) 601, 509, 018/1, 365, 292, 885 
roducts— 
24 Grosse 2. neck Scent: SF $ |221,617,773|309, 676, 068/469, 847, 886/481, 053, 375/1,165,975,639/2,488, 987,148 
25 Neti? 2c aioe co aire rete $ | 96,709, 927/129, 757, 475/219, 088, 594/214, 525, 517 564, ‘466, 621|1,123,694,263 
26| Index of Industrial Production®.... Ae sis ats Ae A : 
Construction— 
27|.. Values of contracts awarded.. $ ae Ss 345,425,000) 240,133,300 
Labour— ; 
_Gainfully Occupied—5,16 
28 Agricultural occupations. a eare INO: ee Be 735 ,20717 716, 860 933,735] 1,035,283" — 
29 Othersprimarysa seis cee Wy ov 5 58,21119 71,58419 139, 87720 ‘LS, 73721, tg 
30| Manufacturing vate A te s oo He 237,972 299,535 372, 234 406, 677" | 
31 Construction a a 86, 694 89,165 150,567) —-«162;275r 
32 Transportation2 “ ..... ‘ 61,310 82,483 158,926 199, 568" 
33 Trade and finance “ ..... “s 88, 064 99, 552 221, 805 293, 334r 
34 Service HR ort i 203, 897 236, 205 322,895 420,173" 
35| ~~ Clerical Sars Sane tie 24,121 58,789 106,351 217,937 a 
36)... Labourers? - Wo bisa ag xe . 116,598 127,867 317,244 306,215" am 
37 Not stated ait al ie ee ae ae 3,534 79 - 7,149 5 ae 
*. Totals, Gainfully Occupied!®. “ 1,615,608] 1,782,832) 2, 723, 634| 3,164,348" — 
38l- “Wage-earners!§. oto. ese No. 1,628,273| 1,972,089 — 
1 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 2 1887. 3 1898, 4 1889. 51874, 
8 1892. 7 Includes other items not specified. 8 1886. 9 Excludes Newfoundland. 10 Years 


ended Sept. 30. 
of the number of employees. From 1901, statistics are for establishments with five hands or over. The. figures 
shown for census years prior to 1921 are for the preceding year. From 1922, statistics are exclusive of construction 
hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1931-51 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier 
years. 


11 The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881 and 1891 include all establishments irrespective — 


12 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity — 
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1931 


2,693, 892 


25, 874, 723 


10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


-_————_— FS 


230, 434, 726 


6, 666,337 


9 1 ae OUT 
1,229, 988, 951/1, 564, 603, 211]1, 641, 460, 451/1, 778, 224, 640 


16, 330, 867 


1,632,792}: 


- 30,517,306 


4,060, 356 
11,803,217 
8,497, 237 


528, 640 


1939 


5,094,379 
184,115,951 
23, 163, 629 
9,378, 490 
608, 825,570 
60,934, 859 
388, 569, 550 
12,313,768 
394,533, 860 
12,108, 244 
226,105, 856 
50, 920, 305 
48,676,990 
15, 692,698 


474, 602, 059 
8, 289,212 
28,338, 030 
1,941, 663 
40; 075, 922 


6, 492, 222 
14,286, 937 
6,920, 464 


"658, 114 


1941 


5,345, 179 


64, 407, 497 
460, 167,005 
15,470, 815 
512,381, 636 


33,317, 663 
2,081,270 


62,258, 997 


7,257,337 
21,123,161 
7,928,971 


961,178 


—_———__ 


~ 10,044, 908 


1943 


~ 3,651,301 


85, 594, 544 


- 7,418,971 
28, 505, 033 


1,241, 068 


3,705, 701, 893/3, 647,024, 4494, 905, 503, 966/6, 317, 166, 727 


587,566,990] 737,811, 153/1, 264, 862, 643/1, 987, 292, 384/2,591,8 
1,221, 911, 982|1, 836, 159, 375/3, 296, 547, 019/4, 690, 493, 083/6, 843, 2 


2,555, 126, 448/3, 474,783, 528|6, 076, 308, 124/8, 732, 
1,252, 017, 248/1, 531,051, 901/2, 605, 119, 788/3, 816, 


14 


| Deep | (ene ee fo 


109-7 


164-8 


208-5 


_ 104,719,151 


1949 


4,123,518 
148, 446, 648 
17, 641, 493 
13, 098, 808 
526,913, 632 


319,549, 865 
50, 488, 879 
576,524, 097 
76,372,147 
257,379,216 
99,173,289 
19, 120, 046 
110,915,121 


11, 613, 333 
650 

44, 418, 573 
3,076, 369 
132, 306, 372 


9,902,790 
22,899, 882 
8,743, 225 


1,171, 207 


199-6P 


as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 
able with later years. 
clusive of the Territories. 


gainful occupation. 


9 Excludes Indians. 


clerical workers. 


15 10 years of age or over prior to 1911; 14 years of age or over after 1921. .- 
14 years and over, whether or not reported with 
abour force of 106,540 persons (78,658 wage-earners). 
d almost all mine and smelter employees, except 


17 Includes all farmérs’ sons, 
18 Exclusive of Newfoundland with a1 
20 Includes pulp-mill employees an 
21 Excludes Indians on‘reserves. 


of 314,584 persons on Active Service on June 2, 1941. 
_ and mining. 


1950 


4,441,227 
168, 988, 687 
23,221,431 
18,767,561 


528, 418, 296) . 


98,040, 145 
247,317, 867 
112,104, 685 

19,139,112 
110, 140,399 

67, 822, 230 


875,344 
65, 854, 568 
16,741, 826 


12,562, 750 
665 

48, 493, 718 
3,269, 824 
152, 062, 597 


7,377, 491 
23, 184, 033 
10, 444, 286 


1,183, 297 


211-5P 


1951 


4,392,751 
161, 872, 873 
23,125, 825 
21, 865, 467 
. 539, 941,589 
149, 026, 216 
316, 462,751 
58, 229, 146 
682, 224, 335 
135, 762, 643 
275, 806, 272 
151, 269,994 
18, 586, 823 
109, 038, 835 
79, 460, 667 


7,158,920} |. 


47,615, 534 
116, 655, 238 

973,198 
81,584,345 


17, 007,812) - 


| 901,110, 026/1, 045, 450, 073 1,245, 483, 595/1, 285, 342, 353 


St 0 aus ae, Cane hee en ee ace | ee eae 


13,342, 504 
647 

54, 851, 844 
8, 439, 750 
175; 718; 0889 


7,479, 272 
31,134, 400 
10,195, 561 


1, 258,375 


90, 657|2, 771, 267, 43513, 276, 280, 91713, 609,846, 000° 
31, 064]7, 588, 684, 832/90, 074, 526, 353]9, 104, 626, 0002123 


860, 999/12,479,593,300/13,817,526,381/ 16,392, 187,132 16,915;215,0000|24 
413, 541/5, 330, 566, 434|5, 942, 058, 229/6, 940, 946, 783|7, 417, 458, 000P| 25 


226-5P 


826, 75918) 
196, 99618, r 
973, 98218, r 
319, 06518, 
492, 98618, r 
520, 76118, r 


541, 71318, 7 


323, 82918, © 
63, 60018, r 


————— | 


5,179, 61318, © 
4, 006, 46618, r 


13 1935-39 =100. 


22 Includes ““Communication’”’. ; ; 
24 Exclusive of labourers in agriculture, fishing, logging 


1952 


cl (a ee 


4,471, 725 
153, 246,016 
25, 222; 297 
21, 065, 603 
516,075,097 
146, 679, 040 
337, 683, 891 
54,671, 021 
743, 604, 155 
129, 833, 285 
281,117,072 
151,349, 438 
17,579,002 
111,026,149 
88, 686,465 
9,517,638 
61,237,322 
143, 038, 212 
929, 339 
89,254, 913 
18, 520,538 
48,059, 470. 


a  — ) ee ee} 


ES 


~14, 305, 880 


7:931,742 |i 
24°99 111 
“9,560, 702 


22 


eh 


14 Not compar- 
16 Ex- 


23 Exclusive 
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ee oooooooaaananananannaanaooaoaqoqqoqaqaoaqauaeeeeeeeeeesesSsS—S—S——s—sSsS——SsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSssSsSsS—._ La ees 


Soe Wwe = 


Item 
Transportation— 
Steam Ramwways— 

Miles in operation............. No 
@apital liability. yoo. 206. ass $ 
Passengers No 
Eretz h ties cccwema sett t rien 
ATID OS. chee ae oa eo 

FHIX PETIBES haz. Series oe « Sites temietess $ 


Exvectric Ramways— 


1871 


1881 


1891 


1901 


1911 


2,695 


'1257,035,1881|284, 4 


5,190,4162 


7,194 


13, 838 


18,140 


6,943,671] 13,222,568) 18,385,722 
5,670,8362} 12,065,323] 21,753,021) 36,999,371 
19,470,5402) 27,987,509} 48,192,099] 72,898,749 
15,775,5322| 20,121,418) 34,960,449) 50,368,726 


25, 400 


37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188,733, 494 
131,033,785" 


1921 


39,191 


19, 293/632, 061, 440/816, 110, 837|1,528,689,201|2,164,687,636 


46,793,251 
83,730,829% 
458, 008, 891 
422,581, 205 


4| Miles in operation............. No. 553 1,224 1,687 
$) ?Capital liability... ....2....eee $ ee 111,532,347) 177,187, 436 
9] MPassengerss se ercs cies eet oe arattetene No. 120,934,656} 426, 296,792|781, 175, 654r 
AO) Ereightis, . :seeceet. to... eee ton 87,926] 2,496,072"| 2,282,292 
A earnings: veer. ao oo cores $ 5,768,283) 20,356,952} 44,536,833 
42 VExpenses. os asi 28s o> en $ 3,435,163} 12,096,134) 35,945,316 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
13| Highways, total mileages‘..... No. a 
14| Capital expenditure on*........ $ a a 
15) Motor-vehicles registered...... No 21,788 464, 805. 
16} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation........ 
SHIPPING— 
17] Vessels on the registry........ No. 7,394 7,015 6,697 8, 088 7,482 
ton 1,310,896) 1,005,475 666, 276 770,446} 1,223,973 
Sea-Going—5,6 
48 | 0m Tontereds a.c0ceeccr oe Soe ae eas ton | 2,521,573) 4,032,946) 5,273,935| 7,514,732} 11,919,339) 12,516,503 
A9| Cleared’... -sakh bane meee ss 2,594,460} 4,071,391) 5,421,261] 7,028,330} 10,377,847) 12,400,226 
20 "Totals... agit ones en hletee 4 5,116,033} 8,104,337) 10,695,196] 14,543,062} 22,297,186] 24,916,729 
Inland International—,é 
Fle eintered = aaron sere ae ton | 4,055,198] 2,934,503} 4,098,434) 5,720,575] 138,286,102) 14,828, 454 
22\. ae Cleared ¢.. seers. ote areas £ 3,954,797| 2,763,592} 4,009,018} 5,766,171} 11,846,257) 14,903, 447 
23 "LObAIS: odes et eee as 8,009,995} 5,698,095) 8,107,452) 11,486,746} 25,132,359} 29,731,901 
Coastwise—> 
24) Me Entered «2. cnete eee a eee ton 7,664,863] 12,835,774] 17,927,959] 34,280,669] 28,567,545 — 
Obl, -Cleared<s: sunt sereeins «cents . 7,451,903] 12,150,356) 16,516,837| 32,347,265) 27,773,668 
26 ‘Totals 25.8 See eee oiecaens h 15,116,766] 24,986,130) 34,444,796} 66,627,934) 56,341,213 
CANALS— 
27| Passengers carried............ No. 100,377 118,136 146, 336 190, 428 304, 904 230, 129 
QS se Hreight. ci a. ce te een tars ton | 3,955,621) 2,853,230) 2,902,526] 5,665,259} 38,030,353} 9,407,021 
Arr TRANSPORTATION— - 
29| “Miles flowns.. 4.200 cesae sneer No 294,449 
30| Passenger miles............... =f me 
Silipebreight carried’: ssncnen)- sake lb. 79,850 
S2i. Mail carriedin. cs nes <r ecesee of bt 7 
Communications— Re 
33| Telegraphs, Govt., miles of : se 
Lim? Gai ee Ae AN Ais ce ees oO 1,947 2,699 5,744 8,446 11; 207 a 
34) 'Telegraphs, other, milesofline. “ Re 27, 866 30, 194 33,905 41,577 i 
Soin Relenhones eens. scene eoe ne gs Fi 63,192 302,7598 902, 090 F 
36| Telephones, employees’....... ae ae 10,4258 19,9438 
37| Radio receiving licences....... ce 7 ze 3 
Post Office— e 
SS Revenue lias: seca er wei ots $ 803,637| 1,344,970] 2,515,824) 3,421,192} 9,146,952) 26,331,119 
39| Expenditures, sem sone: Coe $ 994,876] 1,876,658) 3,161,676} 3,837,376} 7,954,223) 24,661,262 
40| Money orders issued.......... $ 4,546,434| 7,725,212) 12,478,178] 17,956,258} 70,614,862} 173,523,322 — 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
41| Establishments............... No 
43, Himployees..idineccc ccs cscs os S 
43) Neu salesas ccsijarss « Seeiiocos ts $ 
44| Retail—Stores................. No. 
45| Employees, full-time.......... . 
46 Net sales: tcccte cee corre es $ 
1 1876. 2 1875. 3 Duplication eliminated. 4 Fiscal years. 5 Fiscal years prior to — 
1941. _ §In foreign service, which includes sea-going and. inland international after 1936. 7 Prior to — 
1941, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission excluded. 8 As at June 30. 9 Ex- 
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1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 1952 

42,280 42, 637 42,441 42,346 42,978 42,979 42,956 42,953) 1 
4,232, 022, 088|3, 367, 702, 730 3,397, 488, 564/3, 356, 600, 167/3, 269, 633, 260/3, 475, 808, 310/3, 571, 693, 932] 3,715, 208,672] 2 
26,396,812) 20,482,296] 29,779,241! 57,175,840) 34,883,803] 31,139,092] 30, 995, 604 30, 167,145} 3 
74,129, 6943 84,631, 1228 116, '808, 0918 153, 314, 2643] 142 719, 4313 144,218 3193 161,260,5213 162,175,3813| 4 
358, 549, 382 367,179, 095 538, 291,947 778, 914, 565 894, 397,264 958, 985, 751/1, 088, 583,789] 1,172,158, 665] 5 
321,025,588) 304,373,285) 403,733,542} 560,597,204) 831,456,446] 833,726,562 977,577,062) 1,057, 186,304) 6 
1,379 1, 083 1,028 1,504r 719 663 595 7 
215,818,096) 204,581,406] 193,532,914] 184,926,237] 171,370,207| 186,444,978 199, 411,550 8 
720,468,361} 632,533, 152 795, 170,569 1,177, 003, 883 1,240, 558,812 1,186,570, 685 1,165, 123,371 9 
1,977,441 2,313,748 3,265, 449 3,751,785 3,702,016 4,115,974 4, 480, 072 10 
49,088,310) 42,864,150} 55,334,647 80,027,414 91,034, 058 95,596, 394 99,114, 548 11 
35,367,068} 29,605,328) 37,030,823] 54,548,335] 89,414,380} 92,378,848 97, 880,959 12 
378, 094 497, 707 561, 489 552,778 561,347 567, 155 568,777 13 
66,250,229) 62,577,241} 37,237,954) 24,894,307] 156,223,856] 154,699,553] 192,810,362 3e 14 
1,200, 668 1, 439,245 1,572,784 1,511, 845 2,290, 628 2,600, 269 2,872, 420 3,155, 824/15 
42,231,027) 79,915,560] 91,139,300) 87,507,351"/ 196,040,170] 222,332,113 252,213,001} 278,004, 926/16 
8,966 8,419 8, 667 9,074 14, 102 14, 816 15, 292 15, 815/17 

1, 484, 423 1, 287,365 1,271,811 1,348, 304 1,832,393 1, 665, 697 1, 659, 351 1,731, 064 
28,064,762) 31,353,871) 31,452,400] 26,345,562/ 40,088,377] 42,816,949 47,508,342 52, 156, 098) 18 
26,535, 387| 32,044,242) 33,313,400) 28,504,987) 44,256,743] 47,340,150] 52,750, 461 53, 023, 949/19 
54,600,149; 63,398,113} 64,765,800] 54,850,549) 84,345,120] 90, 157,099 100,258,803] 105, 180,047/20 
17,769,690} 13,421,245 a1 
18,542,037) 15,008,129 22 
36,311,727; 28,429,374 23 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


43,183,652 
88,570, 109 


62,790 
23,391,077 


10,969,271 
26,107,750 
21,253, 364 

1,900, 347 


48,107,158} 40,300,778 
38, 668, 241 


78, 969, 019 


56, 037,003 
52, 203, 784 
108, 240, 787 


56, 066, 997 


72,128 
21,476,194 


81,216 
24,373,752 


12,508,390 
56,723,714 
16,559,611 

3,411,971 


15, 293,549 
103,390, 464 
13, 853, 563 

7,586, 809 


37,746, 986 
416, 389, 463 
37,097,767" 

13, 506, 220 


93, 512 
29, 325,034 


48,159,722 
610, 929, 523 


56, 776, 504/24 
57, 876, 563|25 
114, 653, 067/26 


104, 135|27 
31,354, 139/28 


52,125, 891/29 
706, 695, 531/30 
138, 416, 758/31 

17, 877, 593/32 


9,300 8,780 9,199 9,366 8, 037 8,181 8,714" 8, 155/33 
43,928 43, 684 43, 047 43,048 44, 498 43,818 44, 866° 44, 544/34 
1,364, 200 1,397,272 1,562, 146 1, 692, 162 2,699,612 2,917,092} 3,113,766" 3,352, 366/35 
23, 825 17, 636 20,103 20,694 42,326 45,396 47, 387 48, 207/36 
523, 100 1, 223, 502 1, 454,717 1,728,880 2,057,799 2,177,445 2,212, 435 2,306, 604/37 
30,416,107) 35,288,220} 40,383,366] 48,868,762) 80,618,401] 84,528,655] 90,454,678 104, 622, 208/38 
36,292,604) 35,456,181} 38,699,674; 44,741,987| 77,642,621] 82,639,741] 91,781,466 97,973, 263/39 


167,749,651] 145,204,787| 173,565,550] 236,925,920] 415,703, 754| 479/520,987| 511.915/621| 576,614.652140 
13, 14010 24,758 726,157 a1 
17,9981 
90, 56419 117,471 { its 
3,325,210,3000 5, 290, 751, 000 14,376,402,200 43 
125, 00300 137,331 151,626 44 
238, 6831 ts 297,047 eins = 
2,755,569,900|2,447,658,00013| 3,440,901,70013,785,840,000%3 8,427 900,000:89,467,400,00014 10,659°27 7000! 11,575,$00,000:3.r146 


cludes rurai lines in Saskatchewan. 10 Census figures for 1930. 11 Average minimum. 12 Average 


maximum. 13 Estimated on intercensal survey. 
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2| Employees, full-time.......... “ 
Site FLORSIDGS:s «= vey task <n os eomme $ 
4|Commercial Failures........... No. 
Isl eee lsie DULICLES » atten terete eiraie: ieee $ 


1 Census figures for 1930. 


: All other commodities........ 


Item 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—concl. 


Services— 


Total exports to Common- 
Wealth st Siti kasi atiee s 
Exports to United Kingdom... $ 
Total imports from Common- 
Wea ths e.cmekteisteueensiete 3) ayes 
Imports from United Kingdom $ 
Exports to United States...... $ 
Imports from United States... $ 
Exports to other countries..... 
Imports from other countries.. $ 


Exrorts, Domestic, BY CHIEF 


Non-metallic minerals and their - 
copoducts (except chemicals)... $ 
hemicals and allied products. : 


Totals, Exports, Domestic.. $ 


ItzMs— 
WR Catiaacis a stclens sotto cate oe senate De 
Wheat flourserwerrecsicescers « ae 
Oats hes cece rte cca en area LH 
Barleye-cceits «arenes. ere ae 
-Bacon, hams, shoulders and __ewt. 
sides. $ 
Beeland veal. aaesteacse eect oe 
CHOSE Acide silvseeefaieve.s aie. o etek ie 
Planksrand boards. ssc. ocdesee ek 
W o0G=pulp x: cate <lotele che’ bess» ovis 
Newsprint. ......«: Nap ee ee Su. 
Farm implemerits............. $ 
Coppers reern. sees ot 
Nickel), «ci beasts atiocso areas i. 
ead beth. tease staal ales. wines ove 
UBIO HAA OGS. COD0 Coe OOOO cewt. 
$ 
Asbestosis sth ccesee seen ositee se ee 
Exports, Domerstic— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
UCI. os see MEEis ooo $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
Iron and its products. .5 arya $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOCUCES. | Riese oe lene $ 


1,861 
16, 723,939 


57,630,024] 83,944,701}. 88, 671, 738 
9,853,244} 13,375,117) 8,798,631 


25,346,019 
21,733, 556 


51,317,045 
48, 498, 202 
29,164,358 


45,980, 062 
42,637,219 


45,514, 323 
42,885, 142 
34, 038, 431 


47,137,203 
43,243,784 


44,337,052 
42,018, 943 
37, 743, 430 
52,033,477 


15, 163, 425 


829, 550 


8,355, 874 1, 101, 532] 8,626,912 


pe 280,619 
meee 31, 269 
6,246, 000 


513, 909 


36,399,140 

872,628 
. 25,351,085 
1,618, 955 
3,988, 584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


57,630,024! 83,944,701! 88,671, 738!177, 431, 386 


252,620) 


39,604,000} 10,994,498 
120,121 150, 412 05,196 
Be aoe of 5,352,048 
240,499 

80 panier 
208 163 
7,022 


13,742,557) 


556, 527] » 


1,341 
10,811,671 


177, 431,386 
17,077, 757 


84,214,388] 90, 488, 329}111, 533, 954/177, 930,919 


151, 697, 656 187, 808, 147|209, 004, 323/372, 440, 062 


100, 748, 097 
92,857,525 


46,653, 228 
42,820,334 
67, 983,673 
107,377,906 


3,791,105 8,699, 616 


23, 899, 785 


9,739, 758 
6, 871, 939 
1,118,700 


20, 696, 951 


735, 695) 


9,380,505 
1,937,207 


1,742,946 
26,345,776 


25,541, 567 
68, 465, 332 


1,332 
13, 491,196 


2,4515 
73,299,1115 


274,316, 553}1, 189,163,701 


15, 683, 657 


21,264, 418 


452,724, 603} 1,240, 158, 882 


742,724, 813) 2,450,587,001 


148, 967, 442 
132,156,924 


129, 467,647 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 
21,233,288 
47,432,691 


45,802,115 


181, 895, 724 
20,739, 507 
1,127, 723 
21,509, 769 
6,588, 655 
5, 715, 532 


3,092, 437 


5,911,775 
55,005, 342 


2,076, 477 


84,368, 425 
69,693, 263 


403, 452,219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973, 562 
542,322,967 
856, 176,820 
243,388,515 
117,979,374 


129,215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520, 490 
14,321, 048 
14, 152,033 
8, 563,553 
11, 469, 050 
982,338 
31,492,407 
519, 994 


8,331,298 


133, 620,340 
37, 146,722 
1,604, 463 


71,079,295 


14,363, 006 


71,552,037 


15,112, 586 
78, 922,137 
12,527,373 
74,175,900" 


12,748,082" — 


47,018,300 
9,405, 291 


111,108 


525, 656 
176,975 


963,962 — 


191,299" 


12,633,389" 


482,140, 444 


Oy ee ee, eer en ee 


188,359,937 
18,783,884 


284,561,478 
76,500,741 


— 45,939, 377 


40, 345,345 
20, 142, 826 


32, 389, 669 
274,316, 553!1,189, 163,701 


2 Figures include 5,542 hotels with 46,556 average minimum and 64,062 average . 
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eae pee pe nee ateneeerereres connate al eaeneatne: etenener itl er ee: | ean pen aieetemeniai | wiissesa—ee-ssemeretiesion | siunenpseianeseesieenoeensnere | esnssnenasnwenanineeecaicaiae: a 


42, 2231 
55, 257} 
249, 455, 900! 


2, 5635 
52, 987, 5545 


587, 653, 440 
11,907,020 
628, 098, 386 


1,227, 658, 846) 1, 686,977, 247/3, 089, 246, 191/4, 736, 429, 169|5, 783, 660, 075|6, 331, 325, 811/8, 048, 240, 793 


Slat Se So a Le eS 


219,781, 406 
170, 597, 455 


151,999,922 
109, 468, 081 
240,196, 849 
393,775, 289 
127,675, 185 
82,323,175 


194, 825, 612 
117,871, 254 

5,697, 224 
20, 207,319 
11,177,072 

3,767,918 
24, 259,755 


30,056, 643 

40, 164,815 
107, 233, 112 

2, 888, 757 
196,789, 1007 
17, 064, 860" 
63,528, 6007 
14,181,565" 


209,760,786 
70, 938, 351 


56, 158, 939 


14,976, 873 
10, 848, 946 
14,995, 478 


549,919, 7007 
234,781,300" 


1,299 
11,635, 000 


924, 926, 104/1, 621,003, 175]2,971, 475, 277/2, 992, 960, 978|3, 118,386,551 *|3, 914, 460, 376 


10,995, 609 


751,055, 534/1, 448, 791, 650\1, 735, 076, 890|2, 761, 207, 241/3, 174, 253, 138) 4, 084, 856, 478 


———— | eS 


430, 806, 546 
328, 099, 242 


188, 900, 276 
114, 007, 409 
380,392, 047 


113,727,511 
65, 256, 792 


162, 904, 586 
109, 050, 542 

5,342,172 
16,378,301 
12,115,598 


ile 000, 602 
53, 174, 453 
115, 687, 288 

6,974, 684 


52,396, 0867 


57,933,511 


* 


15,365,288" 


220, 118, 056 
131, 803, 706 
14, 427, 669 
242,541,043 
63, 102, 432 
182, 890, 103 
29,332,099 


24, 263, 342 
16, 447, 654 


430,087, 1007 


882 
6,959, 000 


19, 451,366 


878,640, 907|1, 401, 661, 623/1, 015,022,448] 655,089,381 
658, 228, 354/1, 032, 646,964) 704,955,726} 469,910,011 


359,942,070} 238,631,372} 494,228,816) 645,624,296 


219,418, 957 


599,713, 463}1, 149, 232, 444/1, 503, 458, 711/2, 020, 987, 6830/2, 297, 674, 594 
496, 898, 466/1, 004, 498, 152/1, 423, 672, 486/1, 951, 860, 065/2, 130, 475,929 2, 812,927,298 
142,648,805] 420,581,210) 474,479,819 


84,351, 428 


196,646,340 
161, 856,075 
11,439,191 
44,807,353 
7,691, 664 
3,295, 148 
3,208, 764 


65, 240, 248 
154,356,543 
30, 972, 047 


40,951,367" 
275, 190,300 
67,679, 708 
3, 818, 025 
13,525,301 
3,987,516 
12,278 377 
453, 909t 


19,410,5967| | 


285, 708, 739 
201,730, 555 


244,012,336 


45,172,085 
58, 676, 338 
127, 869, 409 


259,901, 100° 


134, 965, 117 


72,773,032 


219, 249,942 
234, 457, 747 
12, 896,995 
66, 273, 692 
74, 463, 476 


1,726,476 
74, 182, 168 
31,129,131 

100,012,775 
56, 205, 769 
144,707,065 
20, 228, 341 


24,025,941 
271,094, 400 
68,346, 346 
3,201, 655 
9,647, 410 
4,854,710 
16,516,365 


483,756, 894 
289,566, 022 


62,191, 606 
86,390, 600 
578, 530, 264 


™ 210,384,483) 162,993,750] 237,060,505 
435,158,365| 325,613,570] 441, 042,753 
9,698,024, 10,095,002| 12,078,671 
97,693,325] 93,838,590] 113,854,397 
22,628,271| 18,079,576] 59,272,650 
18,532,774| 16,571,166] 53,898,508 
17,306,100] 15,052,045] © 43,906, 154 
25,471.783| 23, 442'935 58, 822,218 
670, 866 785,267 61, 325 


1949 1950 1951 
58,7492 
143,89223 
: 190, 15924 
596 717 797 
17,279, 000 19,048, 000 


15,392,000 


29, 491, 856 38, 686, 122} 48,923,939 


872, 407,020 
631, 460, 954 


727, 088, 882 


307,449,800} 404,213,449} 420,984,515 


442,309,540} 744,378,762 
315,118,360} 398,152,913] 544,840,298 


50, 965, 329 
30, 653, 200 
10, 231,725 
3,435,510 
312,198, 092 
44, 866,161 
365, 132, 884 
102, 241, 224 
536,372,498 
106, 438, 161 
304,193,100 
81,691, 243° 
262, 365, 600 
136, 689, 457 
2,536,110 
45,290,081 
6,104,710 
83, 668, 834 
942,314r 
80,332, 8317 


160, 420, 017 
30,974,122 
170, 675, 310 
94, 093, 031 
433, 881,585 
92,527,276 
397,577, 6007 
84,052,256 
254, 283, 500 
92, 323, 686 
2,706, 620 
41,884, 902 
5,620,307 
55, 699, 669 
534, 990° 
36,933, 742 


376,077, 4007 
82,990,177" 
243, 302, 300 
105,299,743 

2,724,762 
38, 104, 940 
5, 630, 521 
58,709,957 
829,979" 
62,751,504" 


773, 006, 888 
338,421,481} 365,775,038} 348,033,470 
25,217,322) 29,573,450} 36,858,344) 
875,317, 680/1, 112,945, 061/1, 399, 076, 131 
292,864,223} 251,108,538} 342,298,703 
426,607,610} 457,262,306 | 569, 870, 193 
73,710,209} 103,654,760} 131,529, 446 


70,697,937}- 100,525,482) 131,689,729 
117,117,628] 60,644,093} 60,894, 630 


636, 897,823] 894,209,730 


ST eo | LYSE LL | | RR 


587, 653, 440 


maximum full-time employees and with receipts of $348,401,100. 
5 Includes Newfoundland. 


maximum, 


924, 926, 104!1, 621,003, 175'2,971, 475, 277!2, 992, 960, 978'3, 118, 386, 551!3, 914, 460,376! 4,301,080, 6791” 


3 Average minimum. 


Fiscal years prior to 1931. 


8,386, 427,317 


om, CO We 


843 
19,823,000 


4,301, 080,679 
54, 878, 985 
4,030, 467, 653 


Weis 


1,007, 532,782 
745, 845, 393/10 


544,461, 565/11 
. 859, 757, 123}12 
2,306, 954, 938/13 
2,976, 962,332|14 
986, 592, 959/15 
509, 053, 756/16 


336,023, 883/17 


1, 183, 496, 418/33 
237,941, 527/34 
27,696, 811/35 
1,366,787, 043136 
406,946, 039137 
706,732, 32138 
143, 473, 767/39 


124, 565, 264/40 
103, 441, 489}41 


4 Average 


1 Active assets only. 


Territory for the first time. 


from 1911 to 1951. 


2 Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


4 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. 
5 In January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained 


1276 MISCELLANEOUS DATA 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports FOR CONSUMPTION— 
1) Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood)... $ 24,212,140} 38,036,146) 79,214,041} 259,431,110 
2| Animals and _ their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 8,080, 862} 14,022,896} 30,671,908) 61,722,390 
3| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCTS eee eee tas eee $ 28,670,141] 37,284,752) 87,916,282) 243, 608, 342 
4| Wood, wood products and paper $ 5,203,490} 8,196,901] 26,851,936} 57,449,384 
5| Iron and its products......--.. $ 15,142,615) 29,955,936] 91,968,180} 245,625,703 
6| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DEOUUCES: woe eee eee ee $ 3,810,626} 7,167,318) 27,579,572| 55,651,319 
4] Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).. $ 14,139,024) 21,255,403] 53,480,475} 206,095,113 
8| Chemicals and allied products. $ 3,697,810} 5,684,999] 12,471,730] 37,887,449 
9| All other commodities........ $ a 8,577,246] 16,326,568} 42,620,479] 72,688,072 
‘Aotals imports. see $ | 84,214,388] 90, 488,329|111,533,954/177,930,919) 452,724, 603)1,240,158,882 
Prices— 
10} Wholesale indexes (1935-39=100).... 81-3 72-4 67-1 63-7 81-1 143-4 
11} Consumer price index (1949=100)... ie ’ : Se 80-9 
Federal Finance— 
12} Customs revenue.............. $ 11,841,105] 18,406,092) 23,305,218} 28,293,930} 71,838,089} 163, 266, 804 
13} Excise revenue.............%.. $ 4,295,945} 5,348,022) 6,914,850 paps erse a ele 37, 118, 367 
14S Income taxc.s. cesses $ eH + oe : 46,381, 824 
AS Sales) tax. (net))sas. jose teeters $ ae é. a 38, 114, 539 
16) Total receipts from taxation... $ | 16,320,369) 23,942,139) 30,220,068) 38, 612, 88, 707, 926} 368,770, 498 
17| Per capita receipts from taxes.. $ 4-50 5-63 6-32 7-2 2-69 43-10 
ASieeTotaltrevenie ss sce eo ne $ 19,335,561) 29,635,298] 38,579,311} 52,514, 0 117, 780, 409| 436,292,185 
19| Revenue per capita............ $ 5-34 6-96 8-07 9-9 16-87 50-99 
20). Lotal’expenditures. 4... seme: $ 19,293,478] 33,796,643] 40,793, 208 57,982, 866 122,861,250} 528,302,513 
21| Expenditure per capita........ $ 5-32 7-94 8-54 10-94 17-58 61-75 
22 eGross'debtises cen cere caiaeies $ 1115, 492, 683/199, 861, 537/289, 899, 230/354, 732, 483) 474,941, 487/2,902,482,117 
Ras ASSCtSS ea chee eee see $ | 37,786,165| 44,465,757| 52,090,199) 86,252,429] 134,899,435) 561,603,1331 
24\" Net debts meee seer: Somer $ | 77,706, 518/155, 395, 780/237, 809, 031/268, 480, 004! 340,042, 052/2,340,878,984 
Provincial Finance— 
25| Gross general revenue......... $ 5,518,946] 7,858,698) 10,693,815) 14,074,991] 40,706,948) 102,030, 458 
26} Gross general expenditure..... $ 4,935,008] 8,119,701) 11,628,353) 14,146,059] 38,144,511) 102,569,515 
National Accounts— 
27| National income........... $000,000 
Note Circulation— 
28| Chartered bank notes.......... $ | 20,914,637| 28,516,692) 33,061,042] 50,601,205) 89,982,223) 194,621,710 
29| Bank of Canada and other 
MOLES! oe ee $ 7,244,341] 14,539,795} 16,176,316] 27,898,509} 99,308,945] 271,531, 162 
Chartered Banks— 
$0| Capital, paid-up..........:...- $ | 37,095,340] 59,534,977| 60,700,697| 67,035,615] 103,009, 256) 129,096,339 
SIVA RSeLSSot..canee ieee cee $ 1125, 273, 631/200, 613, 879/269, 307, 032/531, 829, 324/1,303,131,260|2,841,782,079 
32| Liabilities to the public....... $ | 80,250, 974/127, 176, 249/187, 332, 325) 420, 003, 743] 1,097,661,393|2,556,454,190 
33| Deposits payable on demand... $ tg Ba ' 95,169,631 304, 801, 755 551,914, 643 
34| Deposits payable after notice.. $ Re Bt 221,624,664) 568,976, 209|1,289,347,063 
35| Totals, deposits 46............. $ | 56,287,391) 94,346, 481/148, 396, 968/349, 573, 327 ore 433, 788|2,264,586,736 
36, Cheque payments............ $’000 Wi he 27, 157, 4741 
Savings Banks— 
37| Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497,260] 6,208,227| 21,738,648] 39,950,813] 438,330,579) 29,010,619 
38| Deposits in Government banks. $ 2,072,037| 9,628,445) 17,661,378] 16,098,146] 14,673,752) 10,150,189 
39| Deposits in special banks...... $ 5,766,712| 7,685,888] 10,982,232) 19,125,097| 34,770,386) 58,576,775 
Loan Companies (Dominion )— 
AQ) PA ssetaie:. . one eee, Ae es $ 8,392,464! 73,906, 638/125, 041, 146/158, 523,307) 389,701,988) 96,698,810 
4 Piiiabilities:.: cee oe eee $ 8,392,958] 71,965, 017/123, 915, 704)158, 523,307) 389,701,988) 95,281,122 
Loan Companies (Provincial)— 
A242 A Seets es eee ee oe ae $ 86,144, 1538 
43\— Eiabilities: sees ee ores $ 87,385,8078 


3 Includes Yukon 
Annual averages of month-end figures 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 1952 

134, 433,268) 127,835,146] 171,835,408} 176,446,946} 377,392,843] 484,475,331] 542,641,169 489,192,378) 1 
28,629,914 32,757, 666 34, 845, 584 36, 476, 082 74,096, 446 86,967,642] 125,562,023 85,539,869) 2 
90,151,516) 100,866,078) 161,138,512} 195,283,341] 333,031,836] 364,508,831] 483,520,382 359,440,017) 3 
34, 923,391 33,703,149 36,739,071 40, 284, 489 86,326,584) 100,365,624) 137,046,510 134,553,621) 4 
116,209,368) 183,159,650} 431,622,365) 420,190,144) 891,551,452) 980,229, 068/1, 332,251,363] 1,406, 626,898] 5 
38, 666, 648 42,108,374 94,758, 269| ° 115,566,684) 174,691,723) 215,526,566] 290,848,483 296, 875,244] 6 
106,087,909) 132,823,892} 189,953,788) 250,943,166} 535,328,513) 611,741,427] 684,535,336] 641,884,695] 7 
31,336,994 43,705,905 65, 382,196 70,548,287) 130,660,078} 158,221,055) 191,812,947 187,713,077] 8 
47, 659, 378 54,095,674) 262,516,457] 429,337,751] 158,127,766) 172,217,594) 296,638,265 428,641,854] 9 

628,098,386) 751,055, 534/1, 448,791, 650/1, 735, 076, 890/2, 761, 207, 2413, 174, 253, 138/4, 084, 856, 478 4,030, 467, 653 
94-0 99-2 116-4 127-9 198-3 211-2 240-2 226-0/10 
67-9 63-2 69-6 74-2 100-0 102-9 113-7 116-5)11 
131,208,955 78,751,111} 130,757,011} 118,962,839] 222,975,471) 225,877,683} 295,721,750 346, 364, 563/12 
57,746, 808 51,313, 658 88,607,559] 138,720,723) 204,651,969] 220,564,504) 241,046,174 217,939, 983}18 
71,048,022) 142,026,138} 248,143,022) 910, 188, 672|1, 297,999, 404/1, 272, 650, 191/1, 513,135,510] 2,161,373, 408/14 
20,783,944) 122,139,067] 179,701,224) 250,478,438] 377,302,763] 403,437,159] 460,120,405 573, 470, 562/15 
296, ae a 435,706,794) 778,175, 450/2,066,719,961|2, 436, 142, 276|2, 323, 117,079|2, 785,349, 899] 3,657,775, 082|16 
39-12 68-37 177-34 189-9 98 172-76 203-13 261-10)17 
356, 10, a 502,171,354} 872,169, fies 2,249,496.17 Feet fe is er 075)}2, 580, ee 615 3,112,535, 948] 3,980,908, 652/18 
45-03 76: 193-02 216- 13 87 226-99 284-17|19 
240, 008 885 553, 063, 098/1, 249, 601, 146 eplarwes 2,175, 892, 334|2, 448, 616, 662 2,901, 241,698) 3,732,875, 250/20 
43-26 49-60 109: 80 376-45 169: 68 182- 09 211-5 266-46/21 


2,610, 265, 699)/3, 638, 320, 816 


"348, 653, 7621 


485,761, 5021 


2, 261, 611, 937 3,152,559, 314 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


3,333" 


128, 881,241 
153, 079, 362 


144, 674, 853 


296, 836, 927 
289, 467,574 


4,373 


88, 820, 636 
184,904,919 


145, 500, 000 


5,018, 928, 037 
1, 370,236,588! 
3,648, 691, 449 


404,791 ,0002 
349,818,0002 


6,563° 


78,761,049 
406, 433, 409 


145, 500, 000 


9, 228, 252,012 
3, 045,402,911! 
6, 182, 849, 101 


435,771 ,0002 
378,790,0002 


9,043 


49, 082,172 


16,950, 403,796 
5, 174,269,644! 
11,776,134,152 


998,127,0002 


13,194 


14,731,992 


16,750,756, 246 
5, 106,147,047! 
11,644,609,199 


8 
16,923,307,028)17, 521,625, 531/22 


5, 489,992,080! 


1,154,499,0002,3|1, 260,943, 0002 
935, 814, 0002/1,211, 288, 0002;3 1, 344, 456, 0002 


14,550 


5 


17, 128° 


5 


773, 426, 716|1, 267,520, 386)1, 293, 238, 910/1, 360, 679, 422 


145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 


146, 502,115 


3,066, 018, 472/3, 591, 564, 586/4, 008, 381, 256/5, 148, 458, 722/8, 657, 764, 277|9, 015, 109, 852/9,384, 800, 263" 
2, ‘741, 554, 219|3, 298, 351, 099|3, 711, 870, 680)4, 849, 222, 532/8, 310, 215, 001/8, 660, 173, 804)9, 019, 780, 755 

578,604,394) 741,733, 241|1,088, 198,370|1,619, 407, 736|2, 353, 033, 907/2, 562, 813, 591/2, 711,524, 845 
1,437,976, 832)1, 699, 224, 304)1,616, 129, 007|1, 864, 177, 700/4, 333, 888, 999|4, 547, 880, 387/4, 592, 929,318 
2,422, 834, 828/3, 060, 859, 111/3, 464, 781, 844) 4, 592, 336, 705|7, 921, 694, 763/8, 220, 886, 332/8, 464, 510, 837 


31,586, 468 


\ 94,750, 297 
69, 820, 422 


147,094, 183 
146, 046, 087 


65,728, 238 
66, 387, 987 


31,617,352 


23, 045, 576 
81,566, 754 


136, 358, 786 
136, 351, 602 


58, 526, 904 
58, 533, 671 


39, 242,957 


22,176, 633 
76,391,775 


130,795,391 
130, 787,116 


58, 220,073 
58, 220, 073 


53,796,715 


24,373,991 
84, 023,772 


126, 943, 566 
126, 918,948 


59,081,710 
59,081,710 


87, 554, 363 


37,741,389 
184, 250,615 


179,795,977 
144, 414, 068 


80, 207, 903 
51,546; 444 


100, 635, 459 


38, 754, 634 
192, 567,275 


190,733, 017 
152, 825, 544 


89, 504, 876 
59, 893, 359 


112, 184, 633 


37,661,921 
193,982, 871 


203, 103, 850 
165, 768, 886 


88,991, 635 
63, 699, 805 


6,336,343, 9851/23 
11,433,314,948}11, 185, 281, 546 


18,135 


5 


1,447,939, 213 


148, 522,618 
9,760, 480, 522 
9,384,111, 788 
2,931, 558, 298 
4,811, 471,906 
8, 899, 236, 252 

125, 196, 894 


38, 031, 232 
200,342,385 


a 


24 


25 
26 


27 


28 
29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 


206,973, 153/40 
175, 107, 452/41 


96, 333, 209/42 
70, 406, 200/43 


outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


ments and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 


6 Includes Hak of Federal and Provincial Govern- 
1924. 922. 
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1871 1881 1891 =| = 1901 1911 1921 


ee | ee ee ee ee 


Panay under the Small Loans 


Ac 
Smati Loans ComMPpANIES— 
1 Assets. Ei ihip alg neleiatettebrerctes oie siete 


3 Assets. psc wb singe eins timce ois osla git» 


Trust Companies (Federal)— 
ASSETS— 
Company fundss0n-.. ous 
6} Guaranteed funds............. 


or 


LIABILITIES— ; 
Company funds ove. eae 
Guaranteed funds..... eat Sf aie 


a2 


Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 
ROUNDS soe oe eee 


os 


Trust Companies (Provincial)—! 


ASSETS— 
10| Company funds (par value).. 
11) Guaranteed funds (par value)... 


12| Estates, Trust anp AGENCY 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
13} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... 
14) Premium income for each year. 
15| Claims paid during each year.. 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
16| Amounts at risk, Dee. 31...... 
17; Premium income for each year 
18| Claims paid during each year.. 


Dominion Life Insurance—2 
19} Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... 
20) Premium income for each year. 
21| Claims paid during each year.. 


Provincial Life Insurance— 
22| Amounts in force, Dec, 31..... 
23| Premium income for each year. 
24| Claims paid during each year. . 


AH 


“PARAA PAL CSAS 


PAK 


10, 237,930 
8,774, 185 


moa nie 45 oi aa x 9,907,331 
gy a3 = iis = e. 8, 549, 642 


79, 252, 639 


Sig oe 31, 418, 403 
are iC 32, 885, 302 


sity 40 629, 953, 917 


228, 453, 784/462, 210, 968)759, 602, 191| 1,038, 687,619] 2,279 868,346) 6,020,513,832 
2,321,716} 3,827,116) 6,168,716) 9,650,348) 20,575,255) 47,312,564 
1,549,199} 3,169,824) 3,905,697) 6,774,956) 10,936,948) 27,572,560 


1,269,764,435 
5,545, 549 
3,544, 820 


45, 825, 935)103, 290, 932/261, 475, 229) 463, 769,034) 950, 220, 771|2,934,843,848 
1,852, gle 3,094, + 89 8,417,702} 15,189,854} 31,619,626} 98,864,371 
Be 6,845,941} 11, bet, 679 23, 997 , 262 


222,871,178 


4,389, 008 
2,812,077 


1 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Tnsuranee by se ee companies and 
estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. The figures include all the large and most of the small 
provincial companies. 2 Excludes fraternal insurance. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 

1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 1952 
827,373 5,466,679) . 7,918,926} 10,596,366) 48,921,948} 61,207,841] 73,980,068 87,597,097) 1 
823, 120 5, 424, 047 7,918,926] 10,596,366} 48,921,947) 61,207,840} 73,980,068 87,597,097} 2 
11,351,467} 11,372,306 24,002, 353 27,321,717} 30,570,466 46,125,804) 3 
11,351,467} 11,372,306) 24,002,357] 27,321,718} 30,570, 466 46,125,804} 4 
15,459,347} 20,176,418) 20,596,781] 20,569,787) 26,244,737) 27,988,873] 28,446,331r 28,731,666] 5 
25,718,219} 36,001,000} 38,570,855) 41,504,191] 90,111,500} 93,082,706] 93,565,917] 107,429,793] 6 
15,066,431) 19,351,839) 20,086,776} 20,168,350) - 25,892,736] 27,568,241] 26,658,321r 28,583,274) 7 
25,718,221) 36,001,000} 38,570,855} 41,504,191) 90,111,501] 98,082,707] 93,565,917"! 107,429,793] 8 
215,698,469) 242,369,850} 268,596,524) 313,457,551) 560,080,611] 494,636,746] 543,983,754! 588,550,279] 9 
66, 338, 148 61,292,364) 58,165,471] 60,385,651] 68,188,785] 72,736,140] 74,399,404 75,097, 721/10 
125, 829,165] 114,606,960} 108,912,208) 112,006,133] 213,671,444] 251,832,240] 258,413,136]  265,257,221|11 


1,961,948, 175)2, 422, 219, 901|2, 418, 950, 841/2, 528, 566, 545/2, 827, 988, 797|3, 126, 058, 749/3, 282, 558,573] 3,383, 650, 088/12 


9,544, oe 293] 10,200,346,551|11,386,819,286]13,386,782,873| 25,970, 407, 358] 28,957,395,702/33, 490,653, 184/37, 317, 499, 723 13 
50, 139,777, 732|14 
61, 124,918 15 


2,669 
29, 038° 409 


40, 984, 276 
15, 738, 902 


49, 305, 539 
17,814,322 


47, 153, 094 
22,181,244 


103, 809, 769 
46, 548, 822 


115, 648, 449 
58, 524, 685 


134, 496, 218 
52,086,541 


1,341, 184, 333)1, 284, 998, 454/1, 120, 181, 968/1, pie 362, 246/2,378, 050, 919|2, 519, 157, 284/2, 887, 564,984) 2,869,068, 710/16 
11,695, 251/17 
5,767, 009 18 


7,185, 066 
4,985, 605 


5, 750, 302 
3,170,597 


3,992,765 
2,237, 832 


4,552,312 
2, 138, 273 


10,181,704 
5,749, 817 


10,519, 555 
6, 228, 632 


11,614, 247 
6,174, 914 


6,622, 267, 793|6, 776, 262, 587|7, 348, 550, 119 8,534, 093, 718 14,408,761,850|15,745,836,067|17,235,583,302|19,090,630,039P|19 
198,042,144) 203,459,238] 228,700,002 349, 813, 007 370, 091,234 394, 019,379 422, 712, 0520|20 
117,933,354] 122, 310, 9997 


225,100,571 
56, 579, 358 


202,094,301 
5,178,615 
2,603, 453 


73,936, 661 


134, 554, 434 
3,491, 402 
3,178,604 


75, 082, 008 


81,900, 064 


164,451,218) 226,312,273) 600,994,643} 709,395,888 


3,988, 952 
2,583,958 


5, 481, 130 
2,937,710 


13,970, 109 
5, 053, 498 


17,241,427 
6, 860, 882 


128, 489, 084 


130, 006, 966P|21 


708,733,573} 937,333, 486/22 
22,638, 816/23 
8, 243, 401P/24 


16,806, 502 
6,727,241 


-ee ee 


APPENDIX I 


The information normally appearing in Subsections 1 and 2 of the Federal 
Government Section of Chapter II on Constitution and Government (see p. 45) 
has been taken into this volume as Appendix I in order to permit the inclusion of 
information becoming available following the General Election of Aug. 10, 1953. 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that ‘‘the Executive 
Government and authority of and over Canada is vested in the Queen”. The functions 
of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in relation 
to the Government of the United Kingdom, are discharged by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. The practical 
executive functions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments 
of the Commonwealth countries, the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and 
symbolizes the association of the member countries. Until 1953, the title of the 
Queen was the same throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments 
put the title somewhat out of accord with the facts of the position and, in December 
1952, it was decided by the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting 
at London to establish new forms of title for each country. The title for Canada 
was approved by Parliament and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 
1953. The title of the Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘‘Blizabeth the Second, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada 
and her other realms and territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender 
of the Faith’’. 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen 
on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a term of 
five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada, under the Letters Patent constituting the Office of Governor 
General and the provisions of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1952. 
Acting under the recommendations of his responsible advisers, he summons, pro- 
rogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to Bills and exercises other executive 
functions. 
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voy wenger es epee ey ae Se aE 


Date 
Name of 
Appointment 
WADeMMMIERD BK, CULL. ht Ska eeH ues, Ae ede. EE LOS) June 1, 1867 
EE TAS MEN oe hk et in ee ion oe cee Dec. 29, 1868 
The Beat on Dopeikin, 16. P,;6.C.B:,.G.C.MEG,. isc. cde cc, May 22, 1872 
Ths Siacovm- or Lorne eT: G: GoM. op crctesr io: Seiwa, Oct: 5, -1878 
The Manouis om Lanspowne, G.C.M.G.:.......000.00.000000000, 2, Aug. 18, 1883 
Lorp STaNLEY or Preston, G.C.B............ PE hoig Bote sae ee May 1, 1888 
ane Eairor Apmppnen, Kil G.CMIG «6 Seco oc MM L.A May 22, 1893 
Me Eaton Mineo. Go. MG os, «rc ce lees Sal rat. Bee July 30, 1898 
CNet aes eA Ges. SUS. out AOE ON Le heh Pet As. Sept. 26, 1904 
Fretp Marsnat H.R.H. The Duxs or Connaucnt, K.G.............. Mar. 21, 1911 
The Duxg or Devonsuirg, K.G., CG CARGHG Se: VOL ee, Se Aug. 19, 1916 
GrneraL The Lorp Byrne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.0......_. ug. 2, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON or Rarrton, GES 1G BES... Aug. 5, 1926 
The Haku or Bassporoven, G.C.M.G. 0.0.0) 00.. 06. 0...., 4. . le Feb. 9, 1931 
Lorp Tweepsmurr or Exsrietp, (S.C. MiG. SG Ca Gre ee? is, Aug. 10, 1935 
Major-GENERAL The Earu or ATHLONE, KG. PC, GC.BG.G.MiGs 
pS ALE OT os BN aa ieee Cue ied RM Cae ag ry me Apr. 38, 1940 
Frmetp Marsuat Viscount ALEXANDER or TUNIS, eG. Gr: CHBE. 
Cine, Mata, (Cc) SAO MG. AD, GC obeea, Se cabbie Aug. 1, 1945 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H........................., Jan. 24, 1952 


1.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation 


Date of 
Assumption 


of 


. 28° 


Office 


1867 
1869 
1872 
1878 
1883 
1888 
1893 
1898 
1904 
1911 
1916 
1921 
1926 
1931 
2, 1935 


1940 


1946 
1952 
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The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada and is responsible to Parliament. By convention, the members of the 
Cabinet are members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Normally, 
most of the Cabinet members have seats in the House of Commons; at Dec. 31, 1953, 
the Government Leader in the Senate was the only member who was not a member 
of the House of Commons. 


The Cabinet initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the representatives of the people. Its members are 
chosen by the Prime Minister and each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various departments of government, although a Minister may hold more than one 
portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


2.—Prime Ministers since Confederation 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun AuexANDER MACDONALD............... July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1873 
ve Hon AteeaNperR MACKENZIO. .c.2. cos ccc cence ooececn ne. Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALtExANDER MACDONALD............... Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joon Josrpn Catpwett ARROTT................. June 16, 1891 - Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan SPARROW Davip THOMPSON........... Dec. 5, 1892 —- Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon: Sir MACKENZ In: BO WELD? +050 oh roo eee ee Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
Uf lous © RARE RS. (SUPP Wit =-5.9,+.5.0 4, reste nos nae | May 1, 1896- July 8, 1896 
8 RCS Hon? Sir Wat r Rin LAURIER.» bciccnhesosccosececosmne July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ronert Larrp BorpDmENn..................... Oct: 10, 1911. - Oct.--12, 1917 


(Conservative Administration) 


10 Rt. Hon. Sir Rorpert Larrp BoRDEN.............005.4.2% Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt. Hon. AntHur MricHun: 6750... 52%.) . 0s 2 FS July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 
12 Rt. Hon. Wirt1am Lyon Mackenzie KING................ Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Rt: Honea RTHUR: MRIGHENS. yecdeks oosaic come. cnees. June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Witttam Lyon Macxenzig KING................ Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHarp Beprorp BENNETT................:6.. Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23,.1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wm1tt1am Lyon Mackenzie KING................ Oct. 23, 1935 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louts StepHen St. LAURENT...............05 06. Nov. 15, 1948 - hae i 


74570—81 
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3._Members of the Seventeenth Ministry, as at Dec. 31, 1953 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nors.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in 
the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 


Date of 
Date of j 
Office Occupant First eee ceane 
Appointment! Portfolio 
ee 0 ee eee false adel us = CAS ce Se es 
Prime Minister and President of the | Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHEeN St. 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. |. TAUREN Saeed eh ne an os atone Dec. 10, 1941 | Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and J 19. 1948 
Minister of Defence Production....| Rt. Hon. C. D. FLOW .eres iter ee Oct. 238, 1935 { at ? 
Mar. 22, 1951 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Rt. Hon. J. G. GARDINER........ Oct. 28, 1935 | Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of National Defence........ Hon. BROOKE ChAXTON........... Oct. 13, 1944 | Dec. 12, 1946 
Minister of Transport.............-. Hon. Lionet CHEVRIER........-- Apr. 18, 1945 | Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare eek..o me boas tec eee eee Hon) PAUt MARTIN «iescees ees Apr. 18, 1945 | Dec. 12, 1946 
Minister of Finance and Receiver 
@eneral 80s SUR ae orice Tone Da CARROL eect cee Apr. 18, 1945 | Dec. 10, 1946 - 
Minister of National Revenue....... Hontl.ds JoMcOsNnineee -ceienee Apr. 18, 1945 | Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of Wabourecs.. s0-.ttioss ee Hone Man. GREGG ate seine: Jan. 19, 1948} Aug. 7, 1950 
Secretary of State for External 
IM CRAITS7 Neon: Ol Re ae Hone be ewARsONGe ee cse Sept. 10, 1948 | Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney 
(General see a eee oe eee HontiSaiSs GaARSONeae ages tency Nov. 15, 1948 ; Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Public Works............- Hon. Rorert H. WINTERS......- Nov. 15, 1948 | Sept. 17, 1953 
Minister of Veterans Affairs......... Hon. Hucuss LAPOINTE.........- Aug. 24, 1949 | Aug. 7, 1950 
Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
pration{, ck. se eeyeee eee: ee Hon. Welw ElLARRIS2. wcphecisson Jan. 18, 1950 | Jan. 18, 1950 
Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 2ccct ese eer Hon. Grorce PRUDHAM......... | Dee. 13, 1950 | Dec. 18, 1950 
Postmaster General...........-++--- ONMNT CIDE COLE eee ne ari Feb. 13, 1952 | Feb. 18, 1952 
Minister of Fisheries..............-- Hon. James SINCLAIR..........6-- Oct. 15, 1952 | Sept. 17, 1953 
Solicitor General and Associate Min- Oct. 15, 1952 
ister of National Defence.......... Hon. Rateg O. CAMPNEY.......- Oct. 15, 1952 { " ? 
Feb. 12, 1953 
Leader of the Government in the 
Seniatec8 kerbs decease Hon. Wiiam R. Macponatp....| May 12, 1953 May 12, 1953 
Secretary of State............-.----- Hon. Joun W. PICKERSGILL...... June 12, 1953 | June 12, 1953 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources?............-- Hon, JBAN LESAGE. 66 6.5 005 eos ne Sept. 17, 1953 | Sept. 17, 1953 
1 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 2 Name of Office changed from Resources 


and Development on Dec. 16, 1953. 


Administrative duties in the various departments of government became so 
burdensome during World War II that Parliamentary Assistants were appointed 
to assist six Cabinet Ministers with their parliamentary duties. The practice 
was extended after the War and at Dec. 31, 1953, there were 12 Parliamentary 
Assistants, as follows:— 


To Prime Mamisters see sere eesti teteletorelonetctere tctoreinte ousiey=yers levenenel= W. S. WEIR 

To Minister of Agriculture...........0.0s eee e eee e cere er ecees Rorert McCuBBIN 
To Minister of FisherieS.......-.sesseeeereeee eee receeeseeees J. Watson MacNauGutr 
To Minister of Veterans A ffairs...........eeeeer cree ceeeerces C. E. BENNETT 

To Minister of National Defence..........-.seeeeseeerereress J. A. BLANCHETTE 
To Minister of Transport......--+-eeeeceeeseeseereceseereces L. LANGLOIS 

To Postmaster General...........00eceee cece ec neers eeerers T,. A. M. Kirk 

To Minister of Fimance........--cesecerretsereressessetccees W. M. BEeNIDICKSON 
To Minister of National Health and Welfare.......--..-+++++ F, G. RosertTson 
To Minister of Defence Production.........-.+s++++ereeeeees Joun H. Dickry 
To Secretary of State for External Affairs..........+++++++5: R. PINARD 

To Minister of Public Works..........eeeeeeresee errr erences M. Bourget 


The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of 
about seventy members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General, 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, and who retain their membership for life. The 
Council consists, chiefly, of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It does 
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not meet as a functioning body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser 
to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed exclusively by the Ministers 
who constitute the Cabinet of the day. 


4.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein, as at Dee. 31, 1953 
Nore.—In this list the prefix ‘‘The Rt. Hon.” indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy 


Council. Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, R. B. Bryce; Assistant Clerk of the 
Privy Council, A. M. Hitt. 


Date When Date When 
Member? Sworn In Member? Sworn In 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Tuomas Wurre..| Oct. 10, 1911 | The Rt. Hon. Lours Srepuen Sv. 
The Rt. Hon. ArrHuR MeraHen...| Oct. 2, 1915 TEAR NGS en a ENO ee a Dec. 10, 1941 
The Hon. Estorr Leon Patenaupg.| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LEon- 
The Hon. Atpert SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 ARD SPENCER CHURCHILL........ Dec. 29, 1941 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER The Hon. AtpHonse Fourntmr....| Oct. 7, 1942 

ALDER OTe Sones Sta eee ete Oct. 12, 1917 ||) The Hon. Ernest BeRTRAND..... Oct. % 1942 
The Hon. Sypngey CumtTon The Hon. Leo Ricuer LaFiecue.| Oct. 7, 1942 

MEWEURN Ges tat eco hci Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Brooke Craxton?...... Oct. 138, 1944 
The Hon.. Tuomas ALEXANDER The Hon. ANDREW GrEORGE LaTTA 

CREME Ose ie Tee. 4. A ee, Oct. 12, 1917 McoNAWGHTON: 3. 4hs 2... Oe Nov. 2, 1944 
The Hon. Henry Herserr The Hon. JosepH Artuur Jean...| Apr. 18, 1945 

TMM Meise 2 Bos Rear os Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Lionr, CHEvrir?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. James Horace Krna.....| Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. Pau. Josepa JAMES 
The Hon. Epwarp James Mc- IMA TRN As Ha Pees eee Apr. 18, 1945 

WiMen cy Gig taee ene STE ee sae ie Sey Nov. 14, 1923 || The Hon. Doucaias CuHares 
The Rt. Hon. CHarues VINcEeNT ABBOTT EE epee eer Bes Apr. 18, 1945 

LAGS Rivah tive Witte ss eke 1/2) > Sept. 16, 1925 | The Hon. James JosepH McCann?.| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. CuHartes AVERY The Hon. Davin Laurence Mac- 

TOUR SENGHE, 0 hole. ss noe. ke Mar. 1, 1926 GARENG 0s: cha eens. Se coe Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Wm11am Daum Evter..| Sept. 25, 1926 || The Hon. THomas Vien... July 19, 1945 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or Winpsor. Aug. 2, 1927 || The Hon. WisHarr McLra 
The Hon. Cyrus Macmnmuan....... June 17, 1930 ROBERTSON 6 senatige 4 Le a eee Sept. 4, 1945 
The Hon. ArtHUR CHARLES The Hon. Mirton Fowier Grece?| Sept. 2, 1947 

c 2 WSUS Gig wins eA Be ge July 31, 1930 | The Hon. Roserr We.irincton 
The Hon. Huagu ALEXANDER MAVAR With. eyeing te ell eek June 11, 1948 

BRIE W A Rae ed Aik bso. co kdes ieee Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. Lester Bowurs 
The Hon. Donatp Maturson ie AIRSOIN2 aed 5 nee ieea WL ene Sept. 10, 1948 

SUTHERUAND, olviow. toe... . db Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. Stuart Sincuair 
The Hon. THomas Grrow GARSON2E too suena et ave Nov. 15, 1948 

BRIERE ero frm cs inieer ee set. Aug. 7, 1930 | The Hon. Rosmrt Henry 
The Hon. Witt1ram Duncan WINTERS {sobat4 co. cee Seon Noy. 15, 1948 

[ELIT SUC) ae ee i arr era June 17, 1931 || The Hon. Frreprrick Gorpon 
The Hon. George REGINALD BRADEE YS. 1o07 ee ee pee Apr. 1, 1949 

RSM ATEN e802, Bh eit wa ote Aug. 14, 1935 || The Hon. Cuarues Jost Burcuert| Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. Samuen Gopem.......... Aug. 14, 1935 || The Hon. Gasparp Faureux...... May 16, 1949 
The Hon. Lucien Henri Genpron.| Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. Huauns Lapornre?..... Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Witu1am Eart Rowe....| Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. Gasrizy Epovarp 
The Hon. Onestme GAGNoN....... Aug. 30, 1935 RINFREPS.. cUne fi ce ee Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Cuartes Gavan Power.| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. WatrerEpwarp Harris?| Jan. 18, 1950 
The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer i The Hon. Grorcse PrRuDHAM?..... Dec. 138, 1950 

BTR Peers oie yak cy oe Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Georce Brack......... Aug. 3, 1951 
The Hon. JosepH Enom Micnaup..| Oct. 23, 1935 || Viscounr ALEXANDER or TUNIS...| Jan. 29, 1952 
The Rt. Hon. CiraRencE DECATUR The Hon. Aucipe Cér#?..,.......,.| Feb. 13, 1952 

OW ee oR Pa re lth ke Eig. d, Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. James SIncuaIR?2........ Oct. 15, 1952 
The Rt. Hon. James Garrietp The Hon. RatepH Ossorne 

RTA DINHRE. ox oct Ose, obec Nov. 4, 1935 CAMPNE Yost coe ae Oct. 15, 1952 
ot Hon. James ANnGus Mac- : Peas The Hon. Enie BEAUREGARD...... May 12, 1953 

ENINOINN gx goba Seek et On. ay Ser oe Te an. ' h _ Wituram Ros 
The Hon. Wir1am Pate Muxock..| July 8, 1940 a ee ee ane eee, May. 12, 1953 
The Hon. Corin Wiit1am GrorcE Thies Hon. Guoten tum anode 

GIBSON MickeL Dede, Miustars initefanisietieia.c isciice ota he July 8, 1940 DREW Ma 12, 1953 
The Hon. ANGUS Lewis Mac- nfatuvpts veladis als! hAgrehcde, distal acsuniey karate Ly ’ 

DONALDOs eines hi cote ks. ak July 12, 1940 || The Hon. Jonn Wuitney 
The Hon. JoserpH THORARINN PIC KURSGILLZ | ee ae eee June 12, 1953 

LECCE the ie i A aia a June 11, 1941 || The Rt. Hon. Torspauprau 
The Hon. WriuutaAM FERDINAND IUINEREDS: $s hieeeee oe ead Sept. 16, 1953 

ALPHONSE TURGEON............. Oct. 8, 1941 || The Hon. Jean Lesaqe?........... Sept. 17, 1953 


SS SS Se ae Ae ee Pn ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their 
being sworn in. 2 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of 
Canada. 
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a 
5.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1936-53 

Nors.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confedera- 


tion'to 1917 is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46, and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 
edition, p. 53. 


J Ee eee Se 
SSS — SOS eee 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Sg Date of Date of Days of] Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament pide Opening Prorogation | Session) House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament},? 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 91 
2nd Jan. 14, 19387 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 19353 
18th Parliament. 3rd Jan. 27, 1938 | July 1, 1938 156 102 Nov. 9, 193854 
4th Jan. 12, 1939 | June 3, 1939 143 103 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 2h 6 4cy., 2:Tite 16 di 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 1 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
2nd Nov. 7, 1940 | Jan. 21, 1942 441 105 Mar. 26, 194083 
19th Parliamenté®.}| 3rd Jan. 22, 1942 | Jan. 27, 1943 371 124 Apr. 17, 19404 
4th Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944 364 120 Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 1944 | Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 Sy. 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd Mar, 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 171 118 June 11, 19453 
20th Parliament. 3rd Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 Aug. 9, 19454 
4th Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 209 119 Apr. 30,.19495 
5th Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 SV Aeaeitee, -PACEE 
Ist Sept. 15, 1949 | Dec. 10, 1949 87 64 
2nd Feb. 16, 1950 | June 30,. 1950 135 90 
21st Parliament. . 3rd Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 154 17 June 27, 19493 
4th Jan. 380, 1951 | Oct , 1951 253 105 Aug. 25, 19494 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 June 13, 19535 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 3 y., 9 m., 20d. 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 15, 1953 176 108 
3 
22nd Parliament.{| Ist | Nov. 12, 1953 4 “eh Alor ee 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general 
election. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 During the war years 


Parliament was kept in almost continuous session. When prorogation took place it was followed immed- 
iately by a new session. During long adjournments provision was made whereby the Speaker could 
reconvene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada, con- 
sisting of the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. 
Bills may originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of 
Sect. 53 of the British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for 
the appropriation of any part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or 
impost shall originate in the House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses 
and receive Royal Assent before becoming law. In practice, most Public Bills 
originate in the House of Commons, although there has been a marked increase 
recently in the introduction of Public Bills in the Senate. Private Bills usually 
originate in the Senate. (See pp. 1255-1258 for current legislation. ) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867-1952, the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of Canada subject to certain exceptions; the public debt 
and property; the regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; 
the raising of money by any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on 
the public credit; postal service; the Census and statistics; militia, military and 


Se a ee 
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naval service, and defence; the fixing of and providing for the salaries and allowances 
of civil and other officers of the Government of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses, 
and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; quarantine and the establishment and 
maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and inland fisheries; ferries between a 
province and any British or foreign country or between two provinces; currency 
and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money; savings 
banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; interest; 
legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; 
copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are 
expressly excepted in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces. 


In addition, under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in 
relation to agriculture and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures, 
although in the event of conflict federal legislation is paramount. By the British 
North America Act, 1951 (14-15 Geo. VI, ec. 32), it was declared that the Parliament 
of Canada might make laws in relation to old age pensions in Canada, but 
no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial laws in relation to old 
age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now 
has 102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the 
admission of Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation 
in the Senate is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by 
provinces in Table 6. 


6.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation 


: 1915- | 1949- 

Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1953 
On GariG Ae <5 oetate. Aen: 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Quebec sao eewee. ofa le Ree, 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic Provinces............. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
Nova SCOLia ies ok ecto: 12 12 to 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswiel... 2. of... 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island....... we 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Wewtoundland.....3/.i...20.. A: 6 
Western Provinces............. at 2 5 5 8 9 11 15 24 24 
WiAGrOW al ekow ae Asch nhs .e ay 2 2 Zz 8 Gs 4 4 4 6 6 
British ‘Columbiaz.....:.... ee gas 3 3 8 8 3 o % 6 6 
Saskatchewan............... } 2 2 l 4 6 6 
PS Ortaeie sowie cs eo ck, 4 6 6 
4 NT BFS MIRE Se Sar 72 74 77 ry 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 
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7.—_Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1953 
Speaker: oh SAM NPY LP eres ihe ear The Hon. WisHart McLeAa Rosertson 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of Parliaments. Lrstiz CLARE MoyreR 


Leader of the Government 
Leader of the Opposition 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. 
Honourable’. ) 


oe Bi seria Sev, [0h 010 pet 6 lane obi ions Na’ te 


The Hon. Witt1Am Ross MacpoNaALp 
The Hon. Joon THomas Hata 


All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The 


Province and 
Name of Senator 


Newfoundland— 
(6 Senators) 
Barrp, ALEXANDER BoypD..... 
Barren. Ravel tay stn eee 
BURKE, VINCENTJE.4...0-06 
Pratt, CALVERT C.........:.. 
BasHa, MIcHAEL G...722....-- 
BRADLEY, FREDERICK G...... 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 Senators) 
McIntyre, JAMES PETER...... 
Grant, THOMAS VINCENT, 


Barsour, GeorGe H......... 
Jonus, J. WALTER........>..--- 


Nova Scotia— 

(8 fenators—2 vacancies) 
Dennis, WILLIAM HENRY..... 
QUINN, Frit PATRICK........ 
Rospertson, WISHART McLzEa.. 
KINLEY, JOHN JAMES.......... 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER. 
Comrau, JOSEPH WILLIE....... 
Isnor, GoRDON B............ 
HAWKINS, CHARLES G........ 


New Brunswick— 

(8 Senators—2 vacancies) 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH..... 
McLean, ALEXANDER NEIL.... 
Pirie, FREDERICK WILLIAM.... 
BuRcHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL.. 
Emmerson, Henry REap..... 
IDOONES ded ce EL AGy 0G ee ere 
Frercusson, Murim.: McQuEEN 
Lrcer, AUREL D 


Quebec— 

(19 Senators—5 vacancies) 
RAYMOND, DONAT............ 
Hucessen, ADRIAN KNaATCH- 

BUOLG Pike ae eee ee 
FararD, J. FERNAND.......... 
Howarp, CHARLES BENJAMIN. 
BEAUREGARD, HiLInee-..- onl. 
HusHIon, WILLIAM JAMES 
Goutn, Lton Mercier 
Waneie TO MAS en geen ane 
DuTRemsiay, PAMPHILE REAL 
BoucHarbD, T&LESPHORE 

TD) SSMETSING Seg Rye eh Sete ee 
IDATCLEAPAR MAND) see ae ee ae 
VAILLANCOURT, C YRILLE 
INICOE AJACOB 7 eae ee 
Dupwuis, VINCENT............. 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN MaRin.... 
BourrarRD, Paut HENRI...... 
Gopsovut, JosEpH ADELARD.... 
Joporn, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP . 
TREMBLAY, LEONARD D.S.... 


o7e.9 1 eee oe 


P.O. Address 


St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
Curling 

Bonavista 


Mount Stewart 


Montague 
Charlottetown 
Bunbury 


Halifax 
Bedford 

Truro 
Lunenburg 
Halifax 
Comeauville 
Halifax 

Milford Station 


Bathurst 

Saint John , 
Grand Falls 
South Nelson 
Dorchester 
Black’s Harbour 
Fredericton 
Grande Digue 


Montreal 


Montreal 
L’Islet 
Sherbrooke 
Montreal 
Westmount 
Montreal 
Outremont 
Montreal 


St. Hyacinthe 
Montreal 
Lévis 
Sherbrooke 
Longueuil 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Frelighsburg 
Montreal 

St. Malachi 


Province and 
Name of Senator 


Ontario— 

(22 Senators—2 vacancies) 
Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES.... 
McGuire, WILLIAM HENRY.... 
Wiuson, CAIRINE REAY....... 
Fauuis, IvA CAMPBELL......... 
LAMBERT, NORMAN PUuatTT..... 
HaypbEN, SALTER ADRIAN..... 
Paterson, NorMAN McLeop.. 
Duorrus, JOSEPH JAMES........ 
Ever, WILLIAM Daum....... 
Davies, WILLIAM RUPERT..... 
CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER.... 
Taytor, WittiAM Horace..... 


BisHor, CHARLES LAWRENCE. . 
Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENT- 
WORTH chico Oe a ee 


HuRrTUvuBIsE, JOSEPH RAOUL.... 
| FARQUHAR, THOMAS.......... 
FRASER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER.. 
GOLDING, WILLIAM HENRY.... 
Wooprow, ALLAN L........... 
Braverte, JAMES A........... 
ConNOKINY. OE Nal eee ere 
Macponatp, WiLLIAM Ross.... 


Manitoba— 

(4 Senators—2 vacancies) 
Haic, JouN THOMAS.......... 
BrEAvuBIEN, ARTHUR LUCIEN... 
CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER. 
Hownen, JoHN Power....... 


Saskatchewan— 
(6 Senators) 
CALDER, JAMES ALEXANDER.... 
Marcorrr, ARTHUR........... 
Horner, RatpH Byron...... 
ASELTINE, WALTER MORLEY.... 
STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES....... 
Woop, THomas H 


Alberta— 
(6 Senators) 
BucHANAN, WILLIAM ASHBURY 
IBLATS PARISTIDE: eerie aioe 
GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM..... 
Ross, GrorGe HENRY........ 


MacKinnon, JAMes ANGUS... 
STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY....... 


British Columbia— 
(6 Senators) 
Kine, James Horace......... 
Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE 
IBEQUE Gi cake scien dae oe 
TURGEON, JAMES GRAY....... 
McKEEn, STANLEY STE WART®. . 
nip o THOMAS Tce eee 
ELOD GESaUNANC Minne ae een 


P.O. Address 


Brockville 
Toronto 
Ottawa 
Peterborough 
Ottawa 
Toronto 

Fort William 
Peterborough 
Kitchener 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Brantford 
Ottawa 


Toronto 
Sudbury 
Little Current 
Trenton 
Seaforth 
Toronto 
Cochrane 
Ottawa 
Brantford 


Winnipeg 
St. Jean Baptiste 
Winnipeg 
Norwood Grove 


Regina 
Ponteix 
Blaine Lake 
Rosetown 
Prince Albert 
Regina 


Lethbridge 
Edmonton 
Medicine Hat 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Bruce 


Vancouver 


Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 

New Westminster 
Victoria 
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The House of Commons.—In Sect. 37 of the British North America Act of 
1867 it was provided that “The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two 
shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and 
fifteen for New Brunswick”. Further, under Sect. 51, it was enacted that, after 
the completion of the 1871 Census and of each subsequent decennial census, 
the representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, 
in such manner, and from such time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject 
to and according to certain rules set out in the original Act. 


The representation of the provinces in the Parliament of Canada as at 1867 
and the readjustments that took place with the admission of the newer provinces 
into Confederation and with each decennial census up to 1931, are outlined in 
the 1946 Year Book, pp. 57-59. The postponement of redistribution of parlia- 
mentary constituencies following the 1941 Census, together with the Address of 
both Houses of Parliament to the King requesting that a Bill for the required 
amendment to Sect. 51 of the British North America Act be laid before the United 
Kingdom Parliament, the wording of the new Section, and the passage of the 
Representation Act, 1947 (11 Geo. VI, ¢. 71), providing for an increase of member- 
ship from 245 to 255 are described in the 1951 Year Book, p. 65. 


Under the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada (see 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 56-57), provision was made for the Province of Newfoundland to be repre- 
sented by seven members in the House of Commons. This increased the number of 
Members of Parliament to 262. 


By c. 15 of the statutes of 1952, the Parliament of Canada, acting under the 
authority conferred by the British North America Act of 1949, amended Sect. 51 
of the British North America Act providing for a new method of readjustment of 
representation in the House of Commons. Pursuant to this amendment a new 
Representation Act was passed (1 Eliz. II, c. 48) providing for a total of 265 members 
of the House of Commons (see pp. 1288-1289 for details). 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 22 general 
elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General 
Elections, 1867-1953 


4 1925 | 1935 
Province 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 ‘ 
or Territory | 1867 | 1872 | g7g | 1882 | 4991 | 900 | 1904 | yor1 | 1991 ec ee NAR  M 
Ongarioneec sa. 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
Oucheess. a se. 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
Nova Scotia..... 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Manitoba........ aa 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 ily 17 16 14 
British Columbia] ... 6 6 6 6 6 Zé Ti 13 14 16 18 22 
RW Island. =... uae ae 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan....| ... i es Ae } 4 4 104 10 16 21 21 20 17 
ee pt ee neni 7 12 16 ies 17 me 
BL KODA seat 
ee } ee ee. ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 { f 
Newfoundland...| ... oe x ~~ oe BS eS ae a ae a 7 
Totals....... 181 200 206 211 215 213 214 221 239 245 245 262 | 265 
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Redistribution of Federal Parliamentary Constituencies, 1952.—Results of the 
Census of 1951 necessitated a readjustment in the representation of the House of 
Commons pursuant to the provisions of the British North America Acts, 1867 
to 1951, and a Bill (No. 8) was introduced by the Prime Minister on Mar. 10, 1952, 
entitled: ‘‘The Representation Act, 1952”. This Bill was withdrawn on June 25,1952. 


Between these two dates the Committee on Redistribution recommended to 
the House the presentation of two Bills: (1) a Bull to amend the British North 
America Act to provide for new rules with regard to redistribution; and (2) a 
new Representation Bill which would be in accordance with those rules. 


The British North America Act, 1952 (Bill 331), was introduced in the House 
on June 10, 1952, and received Royal Assent on June 18, 1952. The Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration stated on its second reading: ‘““The opportunity to 
amend the B.N.A. Act and our constitution by an Act of this Parliament arose in 
1949 by the passing of an address requesting the insertion in the B.N.A. Act of a 
clause which would permit the amendment of the constitution by an Act of this 
Parliament’’. 


The new Act (1 Eliz. II, ec. 15) repeals Sect. 51 of the British North America Act 
and substitutes therefor as follows:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of 
the House of Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation 
of the provinces therein shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section 
and thereafter on the completion of each decennial census be readjusted by such 
authority, in such manner, and from such time as the Parliament of Canada from 
time to time provides, subject and according to the following rules:— 


‘1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and 
by dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, 
except as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said 
process of division. 


“2. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule 
one is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to 
the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one 
commencing with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the 
other provinces in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the 
total number of members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


‘“*3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less 
than the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall 
cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said 
province a number of members equal to the said number of senators. 


“4. In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces 
in respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the 
provinces shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of 
which rules one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one 
Sees reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to 
rule three. 


‘5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province 
was entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment 
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of the representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representa- 
tion of any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of 
members than any other-province that according to the results of the then last decennial 
census did not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent read- 
justment of representation under this section any increase in the number of members 
of the House of Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included 

in the divisor mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 


‘6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


“(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the statutes 
of Canada, 1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada 
not comprised within a province as may from time to time be defined by the 
Parliament of Canada shall be entitled to one member.” 


On June 27, 1952, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration introduced 
Bill 393, an Act to readjust the Representation in the House of Commons. Royal 
Assent was given on July 4 to the Representation Act, 1952 (I Eliz. II, ec. 48). 
As a result of this legislation, the total membership of the House of Commons was 
increased to 265 members, to be effective at the following general election. The 
representation of the various provinces will be, according to Sect. 2 of the Act, as 
follows:— > 

“Sect. 2. Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the 
Province of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the: Province 
of Nova Scotia, ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of 
Manitoba, twenty-two for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province 
of Prince Edward Island, seventeen for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for 
the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon 


Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest Territories, thus making 
a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.” 


The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British parliamentary system. Like many other institutions such as 
that of the premiership, for instance, it is founded on the unwritten customs that 
have been accepted and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern 
Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons, it designates which of the major parties becomes the 
Official Opposition. The function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelli- 
gent and constructive criticism of the Government of the day. 


When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective it can overthrow 
the existing Government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result 
of the ensuing election, become Prime Minister. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the 
British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in Canada in 
1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual 
salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a 
Member of the House. (See p. 1296.) 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second General 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to Dec. 31, 1953. 


Speaker wyneca ies bens pated ies cues mace oa ee 
Clerk of the House of Commons 
Leader of the Opposition 


ee ee 


Ce 


The Hon. L. René Beaudoin 
Leon J. Raymond 
The Hon. George A. Drew 


Nors.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 10, p. 1295. The leaders of the political parties 


are indicated by asterisks (*). 


population of ; 
are unofficial: Lib.= 


Liberal; 


For Parliamentary Assistants, see p. 1282. 
constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. 


Federation; 8.C.=Socia! Credit; L.-Lab.=Liberal-Labour; Ind.=Independent. 


This information, except the 
) Party affiliations 
P.C.=Progressive Conservative; C.C.F.=Co-operative Commonwealth 


Province 
and 
Electoral District 


Newfoundland— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista- 
Twillingate........ 


Burin-Burgeo....... 
Grand Falls - White 
Bay - Labrador.... 
Humber-St. George’s 
So, Jouns Mast... 


St. John’s West..... 
Trinity-Conception.. 


P. E. Island— 

(4 members) 
Tangs arr ieee 
Princess ee Serer 


(Oise soden soomcooe 


Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 
Guysborough...... 
Cape Breton North 
and Victoria....... 
Cape Breton South.. 
Colchester-Hants. .. 
Cumberland........ 
Digby-Annapolis- 
Keine s han pee teaecon 


Pictou nee. 

Queens-Lunenburg... 

Shelburne- 
Yarmouth-Clare. .. 


New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
Charlottes eee 
Gloucestersaeecsne 
Seniteteeceanep chiee ae 
Northumberland... . 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska........ 
Royal 
Saint John-Albert... 
Victoria-Carleton... 
Westmorland....... 
York-Sunbury...... 


ahs Votes 
lation Voters | Total | Polled 
Cua on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address 
i951. List | Polled | Mem- ‘ 
ber 
No. No. No. No. 
45,319 | 24,274 | 12,738 | 10,072-|Hon. J. W. PickrRs- 
GILT ae Beek oe Ottawa, Ont.... 
43,043 | 21,412.) 12,593: |, 11, 017 1 @2W., CanreRe... 12. St. Johnsinc s . 2 s 
59,128 | 33,449 | 18,889 | 13,653 |T. G. W. AsHpourne|Twillingate..... 
ROAD Ne 2iOe Walls DO sie Uomo On tL EVA TUDEING tarsemen ert Corner Brook... 
55,116 | 29,961 | 19,757 8,310 |A. MacPHERSON 
CRASHERS pera ioe Sta John saeeeer 
56,338 | 30,784 | 19,177 CROKE Is ION AER Geb oo Si Onnes aoe 
50,330 | 27,048 | 12,317 SES ie eS PiCner memes Bay Roberts... 
17,943 | 10,514 9,175 AAT BOM iL aa ICICRUETA Mirek SOULISH amore 
37,735 | 19,670 | 16,879 8,782 ak Mac NavueGut... ee = 
10,351 : MATHESON.... arlottetown.. 
42,751 | 25,285 | 40,508 \10,086 |J. A. MacLuan..... Beaton’s Mills... 
56,216 | 15,164) 10,330 | 6,884 13. Ro KIRK: cones Antigonish...... 
42,337 | 23,593 | 15,861 9,535 |W. M. Bucuanan...| North Sydney..|I 
89.859) | 45,632 | 30.798 10 141971) | Cx Ginuiste se... Glace Bay...... 
A893 eB 258t50l) 26; Odom 2.0001 Gal seketRD Yer TETUrO see 
39,655 | 23,839 | 17,223 CPA) sn dat IONORIBSCS So oo oc Amberst:. . 2.2: 
66,510 | 38,432 | 31,980 | 16,422 ae NOWLAN..... oe baronet s 
BIA Nile a ly I DUCES ee was c lita sane ce 
162,217 | 98,208 |124,773 nes S. R: Batcom.......|Halifax......... 
32,500 | 20,149 | 14, 488 9,033 |A. J. MacHacuen...|Inverness....... 
44,002 | 27,185 | 21,092 | 10,626 |H. B. McCuttocu..| New Glasgow .. 
45,800 | 29,397 | 23,262 | 13,053 |Hon. R. H. WrnteRs/Ottawa, Ont.... 
AS 50S | 26,4221 10 06D.) 11 Soo, betas i INE R Kasra Warmoublieeee 
25,136 | 15,177-| 11,869 6; 155 NAS WASTDUARTS. a9: St. Andrews.... 
57,489 | 27,699 | 23,336 | 13,330 |H. RosicHaup...... Caraquet....... 
26 Osea sade el Onios 7039 (HJ. Mich AUDI... Buctouche...... 
42,994 | 22,182 | 16,789 | 10,666 |G. R. McWix11aM...| Newcastle...... 
70,541 | 34,141 | 26,815 | 13,266 |J. G. BoucHer..... Edmundston.... 
35,673 | 21,928 | 17,897 Oe70 Sa ACr hei ROOKG ieee Siissexcmarene 
84,407 | 53,055 | 38,579 | 18,881 |T. M. Bety......... Saint John...... 
40,810 | 22,661 | 17,295 8,445 |G. W. Monrcomery|Woodstock..... 
80,012 | 46,768 | 37,406 | 20,160 |H. J. Murrny...... Moncton s.-e eee 
51,868 | 30,595 | 24,646 | 12,888 |Hon. M. Greae....|Ottawa, Ont.... 


See tag So Ma 


alt 
gaat iy 


ee Sr LS sate | 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second General 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to Dec. $1, 1953—continued. 


Votes 


Province “ eon, Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Caasiis on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1951 Ker 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 
(75 members) 
Argenteuil - Deux - . 

Montagnes......... 46,920 | 27,933 | 19,132 | 13,283 |P. Vanors........... Lachute........ Lib. 
Beware oN fos Fe 54,662 | 27,519 | 22,955 | 13,016 |R. Pouumn.......... St. Martin de 
Beauharnois- Beauce....... Ind. 

Salaberry.......... 46,311 | 27,672 | 19,035 | 14,269 |R. Caucnon........ Valleyfield..... Lib. 
Bellechasse......... 31,076 | 16,287 | 12,077 | 7,124 |L.-P. Prcarp........ Quebec......... Lib. 
Berthier-Maski- 
nongé-Delanaudiére| 44,292 | 24,436 | 19,062 | 10,709 |J. Lancuots......... St. Justini<:.. 4: Lib. 
Bonaventure........ 41,121 | 20,463 | 15,843 | 9,177 |B. Arsenautr...... Bonaventure... .| Lib. 
Brome-Missisquoi...| 38,082 | 22,137 | 14,920 9,362 |J.-L. Destibres.....|Sutton.......... Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville..| 34,522 | 21,068 | 15,013 | 9,824 |R. Prnarp......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Champlain.......... 51,190 | 28,577 | 22,966 | 14,420 |I. Rocnerort....... Cap de la 

Madeleine..... Lib. 
Chapleatssiisesc. 53,951 | 30,284 | 21,279 | 10,495 |D. Gourp.......... MNOS Nae eee Lib. 
Charlevoix.......... 42,851 | 22,338 | 18,179 | 10,742 |A. Matrars......... Sillery:...emeee Lib. 
Chateauguay-Hunt- 

ingdon-Laprairie...| 44,343 | 24,468 | 18,295 | 11,104 |J. Boucuer......... Laprairie....... Lib. 
Chicoutimi s ss.5..% 58,043 | 29,823 | 24,635 | 16,046 |P.-E. Gaanon...... Bagotville...... Ind. 
Compton-Frontenac.| 42,428 | 21,648 | 17,255 | 10,365 |J.-A. BuaNcHETTE...;Chartierville. . .| Lib. 
Dorchester. ........ 36,807 | 18,625 | 15,695 | 7,762 |R. Perron......... Diller yal wee PEC, 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska........ 77,479 | 40,610 | 29,430 | 15,870 |A. Cuourter........ Drummondville] Lib 
GUC naa am era es 56,050 | 30,296 | 23,359 | 12,058 |L. Lananots........ Ste. Anne des 

NGIitgh eee ee Lib. 

Gatineau. Jidhees 42,467 | 23,500 | 16,538 | 10,759 |J.-C. Naponl....... Maniwaki...... Lib. 
1G EH ESRSs Rec ire rete 64,264 | 37,626 | 29,491 | 21,785 |A. Caron.......... a Sey eee Lib. 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine.| 9,999 | 4,903 | 4,300] 2,337 /C.-A. CANNON... Quebec......... Lib. 
Joliette - L’ Assomp- 

tion - Montcalm....| 76,957 | 42,749 | 22,908 18,149 |M. Breton......... JOLettes) samen Lib. 
Kamouraska........ 34,521 | 18,292 | 11,951 6,065 |A. Massm........... Quebec......... Lib. 
Mnetbelle? is icr sk o.e: 42,701 | 22,298 | 18,679 | 9,569 |G. Roy............. Mont Laurier. ..|Lib. 
Lac-Saint-Jean...... 36,022 | 17,785 | 15,549 | 8,697 |A. GaurHimr....... St. Joseph 

G@ Almas. eae Lib. 

WAPOIMEC? S.6.caccan Fok 57,861 | 28,019 | 22,314 | 11,854 |F. Grrarp......... Jonquiére....... Ind. 
IGG WaS Rs ho Ss. 41,279 | 24,095 | 19,474 | 13,897 |M. Bourcer........|Lauzon......... Lib. 
onwuewiten cs. 60,437 | 38,958 | 25,078 | 16,688 |A. VINcENT......... Montreal .|Lib. 
Hooubintére.:.\ss..-:. 36,419 | 18,590 | 16,088 | 9,047 |Hon. H. Lavornrn.. Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Matapédia-Matane..| 60,663 | 29,546 | 23,673 | 12,689 |L. Turpautr........ Matane......... Lib. 
Mégantic:.......... 56,873 | 29,239 | 22,588 | 13,951 |J. LaronraInn...... Thetford Mines. | Lib. 
Montmagny-L’Islet .| 37,972 | 20,151 | 15,137 | 10,121 |Hon. J. Lesacn..... Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
poe omnake ..| 44,248 | 24,357 | 19,383 | 9,483 |M. Borsvert........ Quebec......... Lib. 

ontiac- 

Témiscamingue....| 41,899 | 21,281 | 15,581 9,041 |H. Prouproot...... Fort Coulonge. .| Lib. 
Portnedt a,x... s 44,351 | 24,959 | 18,332 | 12,701 |P. Gaurumr....... Deschambault..| Lib. 
Quebec East........ 79,177 | 47,504 | 33,296 | 25,945 |Rt. Hon. L. 8. Sr. 

LAURENT*......... Ottawa, Ont....|/Lib. 

Quebec West........ 54,726 | 31,222 | 23,259 | 8,464 |J. W. Durresne.... Quebec......... Eee! 

oe Southsea 52,834 | 35,959 | 25,588 | 18,950 | Hon. C. G. Powmr..|Quebec......... Lib. 
uebec- 

Montmorency...... 72,659 | 39,793 | 30,625 | 18,029 |W. La Cror........ Quebec......... Lib. 
Richelieu-Verchéres.| 44,386 | 28,275 | 19,156 | 15,406 |L. CarpIN.......... MOTO sess A Lib. 
Richmond-Wolfe....} 52,830 | 28,114 | 20,564 | 13,006 |E.-O. Gineras.._.. Marbleton...... Lib. 
Rimouski ice 61,776 | 31,647 | 24,087 | 8,554 |G. Leaart......... Rimouski...... Lib. 
Robsuvaly. weeitet 45,984 | 21,142 | 17,385 | 8.646 |G. VintENEUVE..... Mistassini...... Lib. 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot| 55,430 | 31,649 Acclamation |J. FonTAINE pas bathe St. Hyacinthe. .| Lib. 
St. Jean-Iberville- 

Napierville........ 49,459 | 27,829 | 18,508 | 16,088 |Hon. A. Corh....... Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
St. Maurice- 

Lafléche........... 68,606 | 38,571 | 29,221 | 18,662 |J.-A. Ricnarp...... Shawinigan 

Haliskt ste ea Lib. 

Saguenay........... 42,057 | 23,938 | 15,679 7; 815 | LDA BRISSON: ct... . ee Quebec cswss-n. Lib. 
Shell ong ss.-cs- 5% 54,618 | 30,048 | 22,858 | 15,409 |M. Borvin.......... Granby. t-aeser- Lib. 
Sherbrooke......... 56,711 | 34,613 | 24,211 | 15,827 |M. Gineurs........ Sherbrooke..... Lib. 
Stanstead........... 40,103 | 22,363 | 16,927 | 10,034 |L.-E. Roperce..... Rock Island....|Lib. 
Témiscouata........ 56,383 | 27,194 | 18,708 | 10,675 |J.-F. Pouuror....... Riviére du ody 
OUD ess tere tas ib. 


1 Died Dec. 16, 1953. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses. of. . 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second General 
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; Paste Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Constt on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District SuS| List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1951 bier 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Terrebonne......... 68,087 | 40,035 Acclamation |L. BERTRAND....... Ste. Thérése....| Lib. 
Three Rivers...:... 57,104 | 34,080 | 29,714 | 15,556 |L. Batcer...-...... Three Rivers...|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.| 26,611 | 16,790 | 10,839 | 8,463 |L.-R. Brauporn....|Hudson......... Lib. 
Villeneuve. sneer 69,004 | 34,910 | 23,289 | 14,851 |A. Dumas.......... Malartic: acne see Lib. 
Island of Montreal 
and lle Jesus— 
Cartionsiesaucnece 50,577 | 26,270 | 16,553 | 12,493 |L. D. CresTouu.... Montreal....... Lib. 
Dollardh2. scare 55,056 | 37,750 | 238,608 | 14,964 |G. Roungav........ Montreal....... Lib. 
Hochélagasschrste 69,209 | 43,080 | 26,002 | 19,467 |R. Eupgs.......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Jacques - Cartier - 
Wasalle5..405 eee 72.609 .| 50,105,433, 575. (19,878 (Ho Eepuen.... 2.0an Lachine suites Lib. 
atontaine... «ee see 53,720 | 35,394 | 20,695 | 15,285 |J.-G. RaTELLE...... Montreal....... Lib. 
IA WTLEL. 3. io. eee 50,244 | 31,993 | 18,295 | 12,648 |J.-E. Lurrancors...|Montreal....... Lib. 
aval, oo. omni 69,044 | 44,336 | 27,691 | 19,337 |L. Demers......... St. Laurent..... Lib. 
Maisonneuve- ; 
Rosemont. ......- 74,146 | 48,424 | 29,658 | 12,266 |J. P. DescHATELETs. Montreal scene: Lib. 
Mercier... cst oeeeee 77,934 | 47,153 | 28,499 | 17,341 |M. Monerrs........ Pointe-aux- 
Trembles..... Lib. 
Mount Royal...... 77,394 | 52,067 | 28,166 | 17,183 |A. A. Macnaucuron| Montreal....... Lib. 
Notre - Dame - de - 
(Grace ee eee 77,886 | 54,200 | 33,767 | 16,690 |W. M. Hamirron....|Montreal....... Bez 
Outremont - St. - 
Jean: S eaipee. 56,397 | 33,389 | 17,004 | 11,536 |R. Bourgquse........ Outremont..... Lib. 
PRapieai. 20. aaeee 69,565 | 46,149 | 27,288 | 10,387 |A. MEuUNIER........ Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Ammen.) eee 45,119 | 26;45t | 18,719 | 15,519 2. P. Heany..... io Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Antoine- 
Westmount....... 63,883 | 41,960 | 25,644 | 14,441 |Hon. D.C. Apporr. .| Ottawa, Ont...) Lib. 
Sti Denise oceans 67,993 | 42,835 | 24,626 | 17,359 |A. Denis........... Montreal....... bib: 
St. @elenrio. 2405, mee 63,612 | 37,998 | 24,036 | 15,046 |J.-A. Bonnigr...... Montreal....... Lib. 
Dt. Wacquesa.:. aes 72,417 | 47,540 | 20,892 | 15,443 |R. BeaupRy........ Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Lawrence - St. 
George... 7. 208 47,305 | 32,032 | 14,854 9,082 |Hon. B. Cuaxton...|Ottawa, Ont...| Lib. 
Stes Marie, ac. melt 66,517 | 39,048 | 22,531 | 16,288 |H. Duputs......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Acres i)iels | ee soc, 77,448 |. 48,147 | 30,051 | 20,281 |P.-E. Corm!.....:.. Weridhthtes 645046. Lib. 
Ontario— | 
(85 members) : 
Algoma East...%...| 33,818 | 16,861 | 11,473 | 7,404 |Hon. L. B. Prarson|Ottawa, Ont... .| Lib. 
Algoma West....... 51,988 | 31,094 | 20,677 | 10,461 |G. E. Nixown........ Sault Ste. Marie! Lib. 5 
BTaMblOLc ante eee 50,702 | 30,875 | 21,700 | 9,576 |J. E. Brown....... Brantiord seas Lib. : 
Brant-Haldimand...| 46,293 | 27,540 | 20,934 | 10,059 |J. A. CuaruTon...../Paris...... SU a 
Brices. 5 \..cone ene 98,205 | 17,735 | 14,030 | 7,132 |A. E. Rosrnson....| Kincardine..... BPA ES, " 
Carletone eee 71,974 | 48,372 | 37,038 | 20,137 |Hon. G. A. Drew*.|Ottawa, Ont-223| es 4 
Cochrane... see 39,255 | 20,290 | 14,474 | 6,667 |J. A. A. Hapex.....| Kapuskasing... .| Lib. g 
Dufferin-Simcoe....| 41,350 | 22,905 | 16,497 9,248 |Hon. W. E. Rowe...| Newton Fe 
Robinson...... Pac: & 
Durham hee eee eer 30,115 | 19,367 | 14,594 | 6,684 |J. M. Jamms......... Bowmanville. ..| Lib. 3 
fees b0e) Sia: Peete eee 55,518 | 32,518 | 23,433 | 12,482 |C. D. Coyus........ Straffordville...|P.C. : 
Essex East...... 0... 80,086 | 47/992 | 30/332 | 19,946 |Hon. P. Marrin. .. . Ottawa, Ont... .| Lib. ? 
HissexiSouth...,...2 20 45,568 | 26,324 | 18,207 | 10,620 |S. M. Cuark........|Harrow........ Lib. 2 
HissexsWiestacc. sone 90,240 | 54,380 | 29,422 | 15,199 |D. Brown......... Windsoreosenee Lib. : 
Hort aWilliaimy hese 45,675 | 27,311 | 20,016 | 10,402 |D. McIvor......... Fort William. . .| Lib. : 
Glengarry-Prescott .| 43,278 | 24,232 | 19,551 7,800 |R. BRUNEAU....... Hawkesbury. . .} Lib. : 
Grenville-Dundas...| 32,863 | 21,348 | 13,911 8,875 |A.C.CassELMAN....|Prescott........ Pi @: ; 
Grey-Bruce......... 35,430 | 22,219 | 15,614 | 9,236 | Hon. W. E. Harris. /Ottawa, Ont. asin: 
Greys Nort. eos 36,636 | 23,348 | 17,570 8,368 |C. EH. BENNETT..... Meatord=s.. see Lib. 
Haltonsot ae. seeeeee 44,003 | 28,882 | 20,680 | 9,914 |Sysem BENNETT..... Georgetown. ...|P.C. : 
Hamilton East...... 68,489 | 43,307 | 26,181.) 11,622 IT. Ross... -. 2... <. Hamilton.e...: Lib. & 
Hamilton South....| 73,049 | 47,797 | 30,568 | 12,296 |R. E. REINKE...... Eiamilitons.....60 Lib. ' 
Hamilton West..... 72,555 | 45,262 | 27,879 | 18,016 |Eruen LL. Fatr- - 
CHOW GH: Asner tone Hamilton.... ieeGs 2f 
Hastings-Frontenac.| 43,771 | 26,437 | 18,850 | 11,084 |G. S. Wuirg........ Madociiescssns PC: ze 
Hastings South..... 55,640 | 33,882 | 26,262 | 13,170 |F. S. Fontwet..... Belleville....... Lib. i 


1 Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown effective Jan. 1, 1954. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-Second General 
Election, Aug. 10, 1953, and Revised to Dec. 31, 1953—continued. 


i Poin: Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and, Conesa on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address A ffili- 

Electoral District 1951 List | Polled oo ation 

er 

No No. No No 

Ontario—concluded 
WTO Nehareee eee oe as 43,497 | 26,133 | 21,331 | 11,045 |E. Carpirr......... Brussels........ Pe. 
Kenora-Rainy River] 55,008 | 29,309 | 20,230 | 11,380 |W. M. BeEnrpicKkson.| Kenora......... L.-Lab 

Kentsigic, «acces 63,174 | 37,329 | 26,356 | 15,532 |B. Hurrman........ Blenheim....... Lib. 
Kigstone he so skk 55,644 | 34,349 | 27,474 | 14,663 |W. J. Henperson...|Kingston....... Lib. 
Lambton-Kent...... 38,640 | 23,098 | 16,802 9,432 |H. A. MacKunzm...|Watford........ Lib. 
Lambton West...... 53,993 | 33,522 | 22,283 | 11,666 |J. W. MurpHy......|Camlachie......|P.C. 

BTA ee teen aie 35,601 | 22,273 | 15,926 | 10,029 |W. G. Buarr........ Berth er ere RC} 
| Ft |. ee et a se 38,831 | 24,830 | 20,046 | 10,097 |H. Sranron........ Seeleys Bay....|P.C. 
Lincolnse. tee). 89,366 | 57,301 ) 37,338 | 16,113 |H. P. Cavers...... St. Catharines. .| Lib. 
Tondo hice a <ec os 72,396 | 48,202 | 31,978 [15,254 |R. W. Mircuett....|London......... EG: 
Middlesex East..... 57,341 | 36,291 | 24,364 | 12,027 |H.O. Wurrr........ Glanworth..... C3 
Middlesex West..... 32,402 | 19,815 | 14,933 | 8,645 |R. McCussin...... Strathroy...... Lib. 
Niagara Falls....... 57,808 | 38,927 | 22,729 | 13,400 |W. L. Houck....... Niagara Falls...) Lib. 
Nickel Belt......... 39,148 | 22,796 | 15,244 | 8,821 JJ. L. Gaurumr..... udbury........ Lib. 
Nipissitic. 2... 22 48,120 | 27,298 | 19,834 | 12,415 |J. R. GaRuanp..... North Bay..... Lib. 
Noriglicg cess cs. 42,708 | 23,666 | 16,223 | 8,475 |R. E. ANDERSON Waterford...... Lib. 
Northumberland.,..} 33,482 |. 21,607 | 17,792 | 9,595 |F. G. Rosertson Cobourg........ Lib. 
Ontarion eyes Pe ess 78,231 | 50,149 | 30,033 | 12,482 |M. Srarr........... Oshawa........ PICs 
Ottawa East........ 56,121 | 35,781 | 26,919 | 19,863 |J. T. Ricuarp...... Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
Ottawa West........ 74,867 | 49,246 | 36,538 | 20,933 |G. McIurarry...... Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
OxfOrdtn cee. 3.2) 58,818 | 35,547 | 25,611 | 12,693 |W. Nessirr......... Woodstock..... PACs 
Parry Sound- ‘ 

Muskoka........... 51,686 | 31,680 | 22,207 | 10,940 |W. K. McDonaup...|Sundridge...... Lib. 

Bali chitinase cesah 55,673 | 38,786 | 25,515 | 13,487 |G. Grayponl....... Brampton...... PGs 
Perthtagicg ss scott 51,022 | 32,707 | 24,100 | 12,959 |J. W. Monreiru.....|Stratford....... Pic. 
Peterborough....... 53,123 | 33,447 | 25,358 | 13,206 |G. K. Fraser...... Lakefield....... P.C. 
Port Arthur sss, 23: 66,994 | 35,410 | 24,753 | 12,272 |Rt. Hon. C. D = 

ELO Wits Selo ca ohh Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
Prince Edward- 

AJONGOK ay shld wile $1,111. | 19,131}: 12,634] 6;726 |G. J,.Tustn....... Napanee PC: 
Renfrew North..... 37,188 | 20,907 | 16,851 | 9,360 |J. M. Foram...... -|Pembroke...... Lib. 
Renfrew South...... 31,624 | 19,093 | 15,562 | 8,627 |Hon.J.J. McCann. .|Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
RUBS LINE hie te 56,951 | 33,169 | 24,578 | 15,969 |J.-.O. Gour......... Casselman.,,.... Lib. 
Simcoe Fast........ 46,769 | 27,459 | 20,124 | 9,099 |W. A. Roernson....|/Midland........ Lib. 
Simcoe North...... 33,762 | 22,690 | 16,275 | 8,316 |J. H. Ferauson....|Collingwood....|P.C. 
StOrMmontes sk. ocene 48,458 | 27,587 | 20,999 | 13,503 | Hon. L. Cuevrimr. .|Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
Sut tiny acs hdd. 58,276 | 31,914 | 21,526 | 12,193 |D. R. Mrrcuenp Sudburyig.d.s: Lib. 
Timiskaming......: 49,658 | 25,654 | 18,889 | 7,497 |Ann Suretey..?....|Kirkland Lake.|Lib. 
hammins = aa. ee 45,924 | 23,103 | 14,077 | 5,541 |K. A. Eyre........ Timmins....... Lib. 
Victoria 5 nee 43,654 | 28,352 | 21,830 | 12,634 IC. W. Hopason Haliburton..... PUG 
Waterloo North..... 78,482 | 50,457 | 32,519 | 16,1389 |N. C. Scuwerper...|Kitchener...... Lib. 
Waterloo South..... 47,641 | 30,374 | 21,875 | 9,058 |A.W.A. Wuire..... Blbziasce pte Lib. 
Welland............. 65,425 | 40,393 | 28,255 | 15,411 |W. H. McMiuuan Ahoroldasieccs. Lib. 
Wellington-Huron...| 30,462 | 18,724 | 14,420 7,198 |W. M. Howe....... TUbUT ees P.C, 
Wellington South....| 43,350 | 27,196 | 20,576 |} 9,275 |H. A. Hosxina Guelplre ts. co0.e Lib. 
Wentworth.......... 51,990 | 35,010 | 22,292 | 10,476 |F. E. Lennarp..... Duidagen 200: jee 
WorkiCentre: 3 or 2: 66,505 | 53,779 | 31,938 | 13,903 |A. H. Ho.ire- 

WORTH eo oo eek ae. Porentowedsst.. Lib. 
Pork Hastie. ost. 65,169 | 45,061 | 26,319 | 11,062 |R.H. McGrecor...|/Toronto........ P.C. 
York-Humber...... 63,279 | 44,859 | 27,545 | 11,157 |Maraaret ArrKENn,.|Toronto........ PGi 
York: North aie 51,059. | 33,501 | 22,661 | 10,988 |J. Smrrm............ Richmond Hill.| Lib. 
York-Scarborough. .| 72,117 | 55,811 | 34,356 | 14,889 |F. Enrrenp......... Toronto... <250s Lib. 
York Souths. 36% 90,454 | 62,202 | 34,381 | 12,216 |J. W. NosrwortHy.|Toronto........ C.C.F 
York West.......... 64,891 | 48,605 | 29,845 | 12,228 |R. Apamson........ Port Credit.....|P.C. 

City of Toronto— 

Broadview......... 59,676 | 39,136 | 21,302 | 10,403 |G. H. Hems.,...... WOCTOnte cise pe Pace 

Dantorgh:. «Ace. 71,895 | 51,736 | 31,163 | 12,595 |R. H. Smau........ TEOFODtOis 0a. P.C; 

Davenport......... 60,228 | 38,035 | 22,002 | 8,919 |P. T. Hettyer..... Toronto’... Lib. 

Eglinton...... .e+-| 72,208 | 51,266 | 31,173 | 17,354 |D. M. Fueminca.....|Toronto........ PC? 
—_Greenwood........ 57,876 | 38,351 | 22,353 | 9,702 |J. M. Macponnetu..|Toronto........ PO 

HaphnParks. sieet 58,009 | 38,281 | 23,303 | 10,032 |A. J.P. Campron...|Toronto........ Lib. 
UE IGERLS 5 2s fo 52%, 5 57,079 | 36,847 | 22,027 | 10,391 |J. Hunrer......... SHOLODLO + ees Lib. 

Rosedale.......... 56,341 | 36,181 | 21,511 | 8,702 |C. Hmenry.......... Toronto. ......- Lib. 

Db Paul GAsts doves 61,486 | 42,516 | 23,901 | 9,738 |R. Micwener,,..... EOLOntO a5 P.C. 

5/270 1M: a ae eae 85,479 | 52,220 | 28,004 | 15,496 |D. A. Crout........ WOrontagtaaccrt Lib. 

SEDRELGY. oh oti ce 62,871 | 34,778 | 20,083 | 8,056 |L. ConacHuER....... WOLODGO kaa ccs Lib. 


1 Died Sept. 19, 1953. 
74570—82 
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Votes 
j Popu- 
Province f Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and uel on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1o51 List | Polled | Mem- ation 
ber 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba— 

(14 members) . 
Brandon-Souris..... 56,589 | 34,989 | 24,145 | 13,915 |W. G. Dinspate....|Brandon........ EX On 
@hurehill:.o7...23e 43,323 | 21,666 | 12,464 | 4,984 |G.‘D. Wraver...... Flin ‘Flon.... s...| Lib. 
Dauphinte ese aeee 42,141 | 24,062 | 16,172 | 6,839 |F.S. Zapuirny..... Dauphin2....... Cie, Bs 
Lis arieeteiieee atte 46,921 | 25,981 | 14,623 | 6,581 |W. A. Pommer...... Manitou........ Lib. 
Marquette.......... 48,626. | 28,668 | 18,226 | 9,900 |Hon. 8.8. Garson. .|Ottawa, Ont Lib. 
Portage-Neepawa...| 50,469. | 28,836] 17,946 | 8,958 |W. G. WrIR........ Garman ce ae Lib. 
Provencher......... 40,315. | 20,525 | 10,163 | 6,632 |R. N. sues aac Letellier .| Lib. 
St. Boniface......... 53,067. | 31,179.) 18,822 | 8,051 | FVIAU. 20... 4. ....{St. Boniface....|Lib. 
Selkivkt ss oan eb 475 087, 122501246 14,412 |) 6,265") Rea. Wear ee .---| Teulon... nea | dune 
Springfield.......... 40,275. | .21,814 | 12,521 6,240 |A. B. WESELAK..... Beausejour. ADAG Lib. 
Winnipeg North..... 81,311 | 51,637 | 31,090 | 15,005 |A. Srewart...... ..|Winnipeg....... C.C.F 
Winnipeg North G uiwpke 

Centte:sincccee 75,599 | 45,303 | 24,078 | 12,713 |S. H. Know1gs.. .|Winnipeg....... C.C.F 
Winnipeg South..... 75,820. | 52,433 | 32,080 | 12,597 |O. C. Tratnor.,...|Winnipeg....... P:€; 
Winnipeg South od 

Centres..iccce ees 75,048 | 53,269 | 29,680 | 12,489 |G. CouRcHILL......|Winnipeg....... E@e 
Saskatchewan— 

(17 members) iy 
Assiniboia........... 47,894 | 26,506.| 20,498 | 10,596 |H. R. Araur.......|Kayville....... C.C.F. 
Humboldt-Melfort. .| 52,286 |. 27,811 | 21,036 | 9,512 |}H. A. Bryson......|Tisdale......... C.C HS 
Kindersley............ 44,720 | 26,475 | 20,621 | 8,672 |M. JoHNSON........ Beadle......... C.C.F. 
Mackenzie.......... 50,741 | 25,352 | 18,392 | 8,021 |A. M. NicHotson...|Sturgis......... C:Ci8, 
Meadow Lake....... 35,424 | 17,633} 11,726 | 5,080 |J. H. Harrison... .|Medstead...... Lib. 
Melville woe 43,173 | 24,090 | 20,167] 10,024 |Rt. Hon. J. G. 

ft GARDINER......... Ottawa, Ont....|Lib 
Moose Jaw - Lake fe 

Centre! tc. geese 53,607 | 34,279. | 23,908 | 12,486 |W. R. THatcHer.. Bocas JAWs cise | OcOate 
Moose Mountain..... 40,939 | 22,901 | 18,415} 8,697 |E. G. McCuLioven. Manon, s.ccstaeie COR 
Prince Albert........ 53,564 | 28,793 | 22,890 | 10,038 '|J. G. DrerEeNBAKER. Penne Albert...|P.C. 
Qu’Appelle,......... 40,456 | 22,757 | 18,267 6,988 |H. P. MANG........ Edenwold...... Lib. 
Regina City........ 66,078 | 44,153 |. 32,069 | 14,558 |A. C. Exuts......... Regina a... ee C.C.F. 
Rosetown-Biggar....| 44,135. | 26,682 | 20,624 | 11,404 |M. J. Copp weti*...|Ottawa, Ont..../C.C.F. 
Rosthernienees. seen 49,455 |°25,933 | 19,074 |. 8,616 |W. A. Tucxkmr...... Rosthern....... Lib. 
Saskatoon... 56,196. | 38,838 | 25,210 12, 056 |R. R. Knia@ut...... Saskatoon....../€.C.F. 
Swift Current- % ; 

Maple Creek....... 50,539 | 31,394 | 23,470 | 10,088 |I. Struper.......... Lac Pelletier. ..|Lib.-_ |’ 
The Battlefords...,.| 50,913. | 27,556 | 18,884} 8,922 |M. CaAmpsBELy....... Neilburg....... C.C.F¥! 
Y orkctontleee aioe ee{o 51,608 | 29,379 | 21,228 | 11,027 |G. H. Casrtepen...| Yorkton........ C.C.F. 
Alberta— 

(17 members) _. : 
ANeadiaes co.cc fas 48, BOQ ORAS el hic4 i 22a OOO Vac QUBLOH tsb, set Banfi 255.5605 Se 
Athabasca. ......... 51,559 | 26,563 | 15,548 | 7,293 |J. M. DecHENne..... Bonnyville. Sait Lib. 
Battle River- 

Camrose... 56,913 | 30,641 | 18,344] 9,238 |R. Famr............ Vermilion...... S.C. 
Bow River,......7-. 44,795 | 23,993] 15,495 | 7,320 |C. E. JoHNsTon..... Galgaryisce....e $.C. 
Calgary North...... 67,358 | 47,448 | 29,841 | 11,002 |D. S. Harxness Calgaryasan-ucet PGs 
Calgary South...... 70,590 | 48,790 | 30,198 | 12,491 |C. O. Nickun....... Calgary. <=... 1M e 
Edmonton East.....} 62,843 |. 39,263 | 22,094 8, 802 A. HotowacH......|Edmonton,..... S.C. 
Edmonton-...__. {pe 

Strathcona......... 56,093 | 39;202 | 24,044} 8,901 |R. F. L. Hanna....|Edmonton......| Lib. 
Edmonton West..... 68,299 | 45,223 | 26,501 | 11,301 | Hon. G. PRUDHAM.. Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Jasper-Edson...... ..| 56,605 | 30,133 | 18,975 7,639 Co.NULINA Se an Barrhead....... S.C. 
Lethbridge......... 56,613 | 26,492 | 17,355 | 9,737 |J. H. Buackmore....|Cardston......./S.C. 
Macleod....... icaes 49,506 | 26,992 | 18,087 8, 685 E. G. HANSELL..... Vulcant;st.ncaus S.C. 
Medicine Hat....... 48,656 | 28,356 | 19,490 | 9,305 |W. D. Wruiz...:... Medicine var S.C, 
Peace River........ 615 015). 312925514205 876 1210 451 Satie bows. 22. ae Ottawa, Ont....|S.C. 
Red Deer..... ths 46,496 | 26,688 | 16,883 | 8,792 |F..D. SmHaw........ Innisfail, S.C. 
Vegréville. .........cses 47; 475 |. 25,118 |-17,201)|.-°8),023 |S: Dacorm.. ..2...2.. Vegreville.......... Lib. 
Wetaskiwin......... 50,853 ° 25,763 | 14,914 | 6,920 |R. THomas......... Wetaskiwin..... SCs 
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i ‘ Pont Votes 
Province or Territory inti Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an : Concin on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 1951 List | Polled Mem ation 

er 
No No. No No 
British Columbia— 

(22 members) : 

Burnaby-Coquitlam| 49,633 | 29,679 | 19,324 | 7,232 |E. Reamr.......... New Westmin- aki 

PLOT A Khe ty «ence AGE 
Burnaby-Richmond.| 51,540 | 31,784 | 20,621 | 7,021 |T. Goonpm........... Burnaby... ....s. Lib. 
GATIDOOs ie ana f: 40,244 | 25,860) 15,225 5,562 |B. R. Lespor........ Prince George. .|S.C. 
Coast-Capilano...... 65,645 | 44,177 | 29,822 | 13,614 | Hon. J. Srncuatr....|Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Comox-Alberni...... 52,015 | 29,744 | 17,884] 6,115 |T. S. Barnert...... ‘Allbernizass sec C.C.F 
Esquimalt-Saanich..| 45,569 | 30,907 | 20,832 | 9,537 |G. R. Pearxns..... Victorias. 2:2... PCa 
Fraser Valley....... 64,070 | 35,689 | 23,314 | 9,618 |A. B. Parrerson....|Abbotsford..... SHA 
Kam loopsiteliac.cicen'. 44,318 | 25,175 | 16,451 7,578 |E. D. Fuiron..:...|Kamloops...... EC: 
Kootenay East...... 33,223 | 18,675 | 13,329 | 4,988 |J. BymNne........... Kimberley.....: Lib 
Kootenay West..... 49,570 | 26,960 | 18,485 | 8,990 |H. W. Herrince...| Nakusp......... KO an 
Nanaimo ec. e563 45,857 | 27,583 | 18,960 | 7,272 |C. Cammron........ Victoria 22 052% CiGih: 
New Westminster...} 81,533 | 52,111 | 34,982-| 10,770 |G. Haun........... New West- 

minster........ 8.C. 
Okanagan Boundary] 54,004 | 29,562 | 20,860 | 8,086 |O. L. Jonus......... Kelowna........ C.C.F. 
Okanagan- 

Revelstoke........ 29,477 | 16,622 | 11,884 | 3,537 |G. W. McLeop....../Enderby....... 8.C. 
Skeenas ss ...6ec ek ee 36,685 | 20,987 | 12,431 5,332 |E. T. Appts wHaire.|Prince Rupert. .|Lib. 
Vancouver-Burrard .| 61,416 | 48,874 | 26,196 | 9,035 |J. L. MacDovcatn..|Vancouver...... Lib. 
Vancouver Centre...} 47,528 | 35,263 | 20,421 | 8,259 |Hon. R. O. Campney|Ottawa, Ont....|Lib. 
Vancouver Hast..... 54,089 | 34,214 | 20,310 | 10,192 |H. BE. Wincy....... Vancouver...... C.C.F 
Vancouver- 

Kingsway.......... 55,048 | 35,453 | 22,170 | 10,162 |A. MacINnis....... Vancouver...... C.C.F. 
Vancouver Quadra..} 64,131 | 43,367 | 29,320 | 12,769 |H. C. Gremn....... Vancouver...... PACE 
Vancouver South....| 64,926 | 48,625 | 28,732 | 10,459 |E. Pumprorr........ Vancouver...... Lib. 
WACtONIS = sc ote: nt) 74,689 | 49,621 | 33,953} 13,696 |F. T. Farrey....... Victoria: tees; Lib. 

Yukon Territory— 

(1 member) 

VRUKONE ROR cekects cies 9,096 | 5,028] 3,818] 2,176 |J. A. Simmons...... Whitehorse..... Lib. 
Northwest Terri- 

tories—(1 member) 

Mackenzie River....| 10,279 |. 5,682 |. 3,596 | 1,722 IM. A. Harpm...... Yellowknife. ...!Lib. 


19.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 
1940, 1945, 1949 and 1953 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 
ES Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, 
p. 94. 


Province Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
or | 
Territory 1940 1945 1949 1953 1940 1945 1949 1953 
No No No No. No No No No 
_Newfoundland..... i iap ata 182, 439 194, 285 eee 2s 105,190 111,768 
PeWeisland..2..<. 55,339 54,794 5D, 2 55, 469 62,9431} 63,8071} 68,3931 66,5621 
Nova Scotia...... 335,990 362,754 373,585 380, 836 283,4282] 312,9542) 338, 9282 334,8552 
New Brunswick...| 251,986 262,261 286, 723 287,657 174, 734 204,273 225,877 225,390 
Quebec lease 2k. 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 | 2,177,152 | 2,352,619 || 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 | 1,610,510 | 1,565, 262 
Ontarto<s ees. 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 | 2,718,118 | 2,894,150 |! 1,625,439 | 1,831,806 | 2,042,294 | 1,938,959 
Manitoba. .:. <2... 425,066 433,921 451, 882 465, 374 320, 860 327,794 324,079 276, 422 
Saskatchewan..... 481,931 445,601 472, 884 480,532 Sos OL 379,539 375,471 356,479 
Albertanaiccies). 0 423,609 430, 430 492,228 548,747 272,418 315, 863 341, 222 343, 258 
British Columbia.| 472,584 545, 077 673,782 730, 882 368, 103 433, 402 464,785 475, 456 
Yukon Territory?. . 2,097 3,445 9,064 5,028 1,741 2,164 6, 823 3,818 
Northwest Terri- 
POTIGSS 4), Se sck ac Bee ae 5,682 wa er Nae 3,596 
Totals. 88: 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 | 7,893,629 | 8,401,261 || 4,672,531 | 5,305,193 | 5,903,572 | 5,701,825 
1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1953, 
25,285 voters on the list cast 40,508 votes. ? Each voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1953, 98,208 voters on the list cast 124,773 votes. 3 Hlectoral District 
of Yukon. 4 Electoral District of Mackenzie River. 
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Indemnities and Allowances.*—Members of the Senate receive a sessional 
indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive an annual expense allowance of 
$2,000 paid at the end of each calendar year. Members of the House of Commons 
are paid a sessional indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive $2,000 as an 
expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, except 
in the case of Ministers of the Crown and the Leaders of the Opposition in the 
House and in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration of a 
Cabinet Minister is $10,000 a year and the Prime Minister $15,000, in addition 
to the sessional indemnity and expense allowance each receives as a Member of 
Parliament. The Leader of the Opposition also receives $10,000 a year in addition 
to his sessional indemnity and expense allowance. A Cabinet Minister is also 
entitled to a motor-car allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons receive, besides their sessional indemnity and expense 
allowance, a salary of $6,000 and a motor-car allowance of $1,000 and are also 
entitled to $3,000 in lieu of residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons receives a salary of $4,000 and an allowance in lieu of a residence of $1,500. 
Parliamentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown, of whom there were 12 
at Dec. 31, 1953, receive $4,000 sessional indemnity as Members of Parliament, 
$4,000 a year as Parliamentary Assistants and the $2,000 expense allowance paid 
to all Members of Parliament. . 


The Federal Government Franchise.—Legislation concerning the right to_ 


vote at federal elections is outlined in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 72-73. 


The present franchise laws are contained in the Canada Elections Act (R.8.C. 
1952, c. 23). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian citizens or British subjects, 
men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily 
resident in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day at a federal election, and 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ 
ordering such election. Persons denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 

(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence: 

(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian Reserve who were not members of His 
Majesty’s Forces in World Wars I or II, or who did not execute a waiver of exemp- 
tion under the Indian Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property; 

(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property 
by reason of mental disease; 

(6) Doukhobors who are exempt from military service and are disqualified by prov- 
incial law from voting at elections of members of the legislative assembly; 

(7) Persons disqualified, under any law relating to the disqualification of electers, 
for corrupt and illegal practices. 


The Canadian Defence Service Voting Regulations set out in the Schedule to 
the Canada Elections Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed 
Forces of Canada and also for veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary 
care in certain institutions. 


* Bills affecting the indemnities of Members of the House of Commons, the Senate, Cabinet Ministers, 
etc., were being debated in Parliament in February 1954. 
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APPENDIX II 


The results of provincial general elections held between Mar. 31, 1953, the 
date of the closing-off of the material on Provincial and Territorial Governments, 
pp. 55-69, and Dec. 31, 1953, are covered in this Appendix. 


In the case of Prince Edward Island, no election was held but the Ministry 
changed on May 25, 1953. 


1.—Members of the Twenty-Third Ministry of Prince Edward Island 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 26, 1951: Liberal 24, Progressive Conservative 6.) 


Office Name 
Premier and President of the Executive Council............. Hon. ALEXANDER W. MATHESON 
Minister On HIGeIbIN ANIC AV CLIALOs ca ascle acu Bhe sts ide wits suai bleces Hon. B. Eartz MacDonaup 
Miaiiaber ten STIOUICUTC Jt nine errors ona + 0's Siciee isle Oates ocalaaetons Hon. C. CLevELAND BAKER 
PPG NAN GEA SOCLOLAL Yay ere ne ta iholsie a otede ois a lennie clerw ais otctereibiietacsls Hon. Wimr1am HuGueEs 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources................. Hon. EuGene CULLEN 
Attorney and Advocate General and Provincial Treasurer...| Hon. Waurer E. DarBy 
Minister of Public Works and Highways..................+- Hon. Doucatp MacKinnon 
MIG Ler OTeCUCALION ait seis us few skis a ais Obes Soke wr orpie et ows Hon. Kerr CLARK 
Minrsteravidhout DOLUHOILO ccc wis fais. cracd sicjere Ge wiv de gievlersre s 6 Sale Hon. J. WinFrRIp ARSENAULT 


2.—Members of the Fourteenth Ministry of Nova Scotia 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 26, 1953: Liberal 23, Progressive Conservative 12, 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 2.) 


Office : Name 

Premier, President of Council, Provincial Treasurer and 

Minister of Highways and Public Works................ Hon. Anaus L. MAacDonaLpD 
PNEUOUME VACTOMCE AS ans Sores te ae ete etre St cea yer wesiviste soe Hon. Matcorm A. Patterson 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and Minister of Lands 

AE RILOLeStS Fae ee IAA GE NE re Setoeon ce eae ee Ses Hon. A. W. MackEeNzZIE 
Minister of Public Health and Minister of Public Welfare ....| Hon. Haronp ConnoLiy 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour................... Hon. A. H. MacKinnon 
Manisteromiccucation 225 esc pees ere ae cae Mook pees Peek coe Hon. Henry D. Hicks 
Mainisterion Moumictpal vA trains 4 sciiheeic cae 8s's See paale oot ceteles Hon. R. M. Fistp1ne@ 
Minister without portfolio (in charge of administration of 

Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act). .........6..cceeeeeee Hon. GmorrreEY STEVENS 
Ministerof, Prade and Industry: <scs.ece. cee k nel ce este ecw Hon. W. T. DAUPHINEE 
IPLG WNC IAI OECLCUAT Yo tet rsa cree So ae oi ona dns weet oe Maveleieles Hon. A. B. DEWoure 


3.—Members of the Fourteenth Ministry of Manitoba 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 8, 1953: Liberal Progressive 32, Independent Liberal 
Progressive 3, Progressive Conservative 12, Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation 5, Labour Progressive 1, Social Credit 2, Independent 2.) 


Office Name 

President of the Council and Minister of Dominion-Provincial 

PE CLARLOUS eae Senta eas ee hoe ee ae ar aE suceiece Ga SS IOS Hon. Doveuas L. CAMPBELL 
PAEOTHEV GrONGral mutt cn) de eee eee mace Mee hie crach a aise Hon. IvAN ScHULTz 
MISO DE UDC NVORKSi eon tin cine cel ernie ht ek Liapeus oil al care migites Hon. Wit1AmM Morton 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources and Minister of 

ESE BG STU So a cee ee es re ap RU Hon. Cuarurs EK. GREENLAY 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare.....................- Hon. Francis C. BEtu 
MirnISher Or maucCatiOn st: sean tt Ofte dine ot ack onieeek eens Hon. WauuAce C. MILLER 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial Secretary...... Hon. EpMOND PREFONTAINE 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Industry and Commerce| Hon. Ronautp D. TURNER 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration.................... Hon. Ronatp D. Rosertson 
Mis ber Ol UDG OU ULLELIOS sss tinerane Seo dialva Sis ciwine Sse ons Hon. Cuarues L. SHUTTLEWORTH 
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4.—Members of the Twenty-Fifth Ministry of British Columbia 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1953: Social Credit 28, Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation 14, Liberal 4, Progressive Conservative 1, Labour 1.) 


Office _ Name 

Premier and President of the Council................00 eee Hon. Wiit1am ANDREW Ceci BENNETT 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Municipal Affairs...... Hon. Wrstey DREWETT Biack 
Attormey General: 5, :.tnavansy4 oie Sues eee .| Hon. Rosert Wit11AM BonNER 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister of Mines........ Hon. Rosert Ep warp SOMMERS 
Minister of; Finattees..t.c. pace on tee Ree eee «eek Hon. Er1nar MayNarpD GUNDERSON? 
Minister of Agriculture..............0.00005 Bd Ah: She ON Hon. Wratam Kennora Kimrnan 
Minister of Public?’ WoOrketan ocacnn ok ee eres sade byt Hon. Pomir ARTHUR GAGLARDI 
Minister of Railways, Minister of Trade and Industry, and “ ie 

Minister ‘of: FISHBrIES Scat. ees aes fee os Dae lowes eta e Hon. Wm11am Ratex TaLrBot CHETWYND 
Minister. Of Laut ¥ ccna ceseeptae meee eerie sae ee Hon. Lyte Wicks 
Minister of Health and”Wellare re) ala soups stots ttre Hon. Ertc CHartes FirzGeRaALD MARTIN 
Minister of Exducationen ices. cuinmatecste Aone tearehes eye Hon. Trtuy Jean Ratston? 

1 Holding office temporarily. 2 Died Oct. 12, 1953; Attorney General took over portfolio. 


The following information may be added to Table 9, p. 65, showing Legislatures 
of Saskatchewan:— . 


Date of ; Number Date of — Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 24, 1948 11th General Assembly 5 Feb. 10, 1949 May 7, 1952 
June 11, 1952 _ 12th General Assembly 1 Feb. 12, 1953 — 1S 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1953. 


INDEX 


Nore.—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous editions of 
the Year Book. These are listed at pp. 1239-45, 


PAGE 
Eiericineac tie? ‘Indians’’ and ‘‘Eskimos’’. 
Accidents, fatal industrial................. 737-8 
ESS cme s oft Ss chang ciscc lee 816-7 
— on electric railways....c....cccce cece 801 
<—-On SUGAIMTAILWAYSsiiiic cic s ecco ce es ces 794-5 
Acts PeGormetOoeHo ccc. sete ese ses 1255-8 
— administered by Federal hee “Eos pias 86-90 
AGult Offenders: sok Coes eae 279-87, 290-4, 308-13 
Ata Wer bisin@AVENCLES s+, co Niche fbcliet Seles 939 
Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection. . 78 
PNorial-teathicetn ten cert. oncc meee ote oe 849, 854-6 
WA CLOMLOMICR ees ic lcia sins. ooacs hv iceea clara 852, 855, 857-9 
Aeronautical radio services....... 857-9, 883, 885-7 
Age distribution of population............. 131-3 
<= OULALHMODEDALOIS «7. dsincic'y he salons ates oss 441-2 
== OM DALEN Uae tales errics: 8 iejess These Genk Sieloloee 183-6 
Aged; provincial care of... 2... 5... cee vee 256-62 
ATERCY -COTPOLAUIONS . 5 tu xcs csirosiecals « 80-1 
Agricultural colleges and schools.......... 384-7 
— co-operation in Canada:.............05 940-2 
— irrigation and land conservation........ 387-99 
HEGeraleprojects. csr cc sais we 387-93 
provincial projects............. Rise yre 393-9 
Erland  ATOAS Obese Sees coe cele retce ees 20 
INOS OL ce ce hc eiioae elk oe eee audies 404-5 
= AELCESe See ach Giese 400-1, 406, 430-8, 1049-50 
I SHDDOLUVA Ch. costar ca tccereaueros: 86, 95, 369 
IBYO ETO, oS hee BRE ISA rae 74, 80, 82, 369 
— production 
Xvil-xvill, 359, 360, 364, 405-37, 1268-9 
= —— PXPOLES fee cies sa pore bees 983, 994 a 1007-8, 1010 
= AINPUTtS. <a sce cece co 983, 986-7, 1005-6, 1009 
NOU UAIUOCS OR “vee s ccs ctw te mee ose 359, 360, 364 
— Products Marketing Act................ 370 
2ST AINE Oly seis vite cal seek een nat 367, 375-7 
— research and experimentation Mee fers ica ee 373-5 
a EREIRGLCS: bese Colter eee oe eee 399-450, 1268-9 
=== FH FCENATLONAL AS = ceo Doc foo rele oe eee 448-50 
—— of the Census. .....:.:...... cece ceees 438-47 
A oricuttures ve oec oe cee XVii-xviii, 365-450, 1268-9 
— and Food Organization................. 377-8 
— Dept. of, acts administered by....... 3, 366-70 
—— employees and their remuneration. . 95 
———EXPCNGIbUTO TE... cc cece ek dae euuee 1068 
—— functions of....74, 366-71, 373-7, 459-60, 469 
—— major developments i NG Skee seiner 366-70 
Be CEINE cere sn sais. s eve ne Wicca oem 5 371-3 
—— income and capital..:............ 400-4, 1268-9 
— Government i in relavion-tOoe ee ces 365-78 
— policy and price support...............-. 370-3 
— protection and grading............... 367, 375-7 
— provincial departments of.............. 378-84 
AIGS UO MA VAZADION. hee rae eae ene 833-5, 883-7 
Air agreements, international.............. 848 
— Force, Royal Canadian............. 1185, 1192-5 
—— personnel, training of................. 736-7 
—— rates of pay and allowances........... 1186 
— Industries and Transport Association. . 848 
— lines, Canadian Pacific:................ “847 , 850 
“a - foreign Be eae ie te aa eae ge ciaishs aretha ei ehels 850-1, 856 
———— IN MEPCNUENbs 2s veto cscs kad eb ek leees 850 
— Trans-Canada......:.:. 73. 81, Sut 847, sae. 0) 


— mail, weight and mileage ‘flow 
849, 850, 854, "$56, 897, 1272-3 


= DELSOMNE heer tao aire wee Sos ate e oe 855, 860 
—— salaries and wages of................. 860 
a trefiG So hve ee oee be cbd 849, 804-0; sae 
ee CONUEOLME Eatin ace ore Ce etn 
oe pee ee SOALGt tse cee eee 79, 98, eae ba 
— transportation, civil Fresca Rie 846-60, 1272-3 
COULEOM OL Gh LEE 783-4, 847 
Aircraft, Operations Olt ee ey eee oe “849, 854-6 
— production 0) Ie Ne et fa ge i dae ....637, 640, 648 
Airports and anchorages........... 852, 855, 857-9 
Alberta, admission to Confederation...... 42, 43 
— agricultural colleges and schools........ 386-7 
—— produce, index prices of..............- 431 


PAGE 
Alberta, agricultural production of......405, 407-12 
— allowances for the blind................ 251-2 
See AT ORIOL esa setae ehene MORAN ae, OR eOkb es 2, 20, 21, 48 
a NDIP GIS tenance tr sera eR eam ee Vii; 178, 179-82 
— Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 82 
— central electric stations...... 563-6, 568-9, ar 
— communicable diseases................- 
— construction industry..768, 769, 771, 777-8, 720 
— dairy production............. 417, 418, 420, 421 
= JO GAGISNS CAE acduae err re ee AW A hs “ah, *ot-200" 202 
a Pep bOOL- A WTICUIbaEe, 3 EAC s oe cite Sicin oly 383-4 
SACL VOL CCSEE ERE Arete cei Cake natene 210 
— earnings, index numbers of......... 718, 714, 716 


— education—see ‘‘Education’’. 
— electric energy generated in...563, 564, a: 569 


— employment, index numbers of....... 711 2, 714 
— family allowances....22...c..cccecs eens 245 

Pe ED COMA Seve as ot sx pn upemed esas Fn: 404 
= FINCOMO cee s eek dee ae Ons ae k on 403, 404 
—— lands, value of occupied.............. 404-5 
—— loans ‘approved i AD beter tec cee OREN Chee « SieEeoLo 
— farms, census statistics of.............+. 438-47 
= fisheries AAMMNNStrAabiON gsc cc ore se 600 


— fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 
— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 
— fur farms—see ‘‘Fur’’> 


= FCORTADNVZOl aceite hes et eons 17-8 
—— LOVEINMENG a Soto es oes sieilanloiee tig stece 66 
=== debtisste nove sos rence ere eee 1099, 1100-1 
—— revenue and expenditure............ 1095, 1097 
—hospitalssiiig las sods oot 232-3, 234-5, 237-42 


—hydro power and development—see 
“Hydro” and ‘‘Water Power’. 
— immigrants—see ‘‘Population’’. 


— industries, leading..............0.000008 674 
— irrigation, agricultural........... 389, 390, 395- 8 
— judicial convictions—see ‘‘Judicial’’. 

=A I CIAT Vicrssrh sa eo sysee col oe dee, Serato mes eta 54 
— labour force occupations by sex......... 697-9 
—— legislation.............. 68 5, 688, 689-90, 691 
=~ lakes; Drincipalsicssisciios «, cduruaeinete cots - 
— lands, classification of.............-+++- 

ee MIDTATICS HA ais cercieeat cg aon cries 338, 339, ma 
— Lieutenant-Governor.............se000% 

=~ li Ve Stock: snc {Fac nnaoseeene rere 415, pee 
— lumber, production of.................. 

— manufactures......5.:..0-00- oe eee. 667,~ 614 


—— employees, salaries rip wag 

pH at “656-7, 666, 674 
sar. of cities and tOWnSs scasicciens $3 Sines 676, 681 
== NATPIA POS He Halos Mie Finer aisscen lo aan 177, 206, 207 
— mineral production of.. 486-8, 524-7 
—— statistics—see “Mineral”? and “Minerals”. 


— mining, assistance POR fects witicpapeesieuysialese 516 
—— laws of—see ‘‘Mining’’. 
— mothers’ allowances...........eescecee 254-5 
— motor-vehicle regulations............... 805, 807 
== FMVOUM GAIUS “A112 esr rcnans eo Sakoe recat state as cfc ataie 12-3 
== TMUNICIDALLUIES ao scared eck bon sihetes : 
— natural increase...... 0.0.6 e eee eee 177, 203-5 
— old age assistance............e0ececeeee 249-50 
SECULIEY Meinl boartie eos cape 246 
T= IPATICS sue aaa hia ie ie ae Aes alee 22, 27-8, 455 
— physical fitness program...........-... 252-3 
=> PIDEMNES fay Face u Ace eee 862-7, 869, 870 
— police statistics, municipal.............. 308 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 
= POWtry ANd. Cees Whee kas. se sao ayoaeh 423, 424 
— production, survey of......... 360, 361, 363, 364 
— public health activities................. 232-3 
— representation, House of Commons. . .1287, Soak 
——— inthe Senate. ..ck.c cece ee ccc enes 1285, 1286 
—snResearchCouncil . 2 0:3. sc. care,siaeies sie wees _, 852 
— roads and highways, mileages of........ — 809 
construction and expenditures shensar 810 
SRSA VANER OAR occ 4 oe od lee niidats setae edie — 1145 
— succession duties. PGR UAT ie cree a autres ~ 1080 
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———=- MATKELINS Olt «aimed etki anaes 915-8 
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~ Animals, farm, numbers and values of..... 414-5 Balance of international payments......... 1014-9 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA * 
Nore._—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are OSE T choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called 'bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to these who travel by air. 
This is 4 growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to conyenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables Red below, the distances between points are the shprtest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
‘or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population: the subsidiary taoles include distances of local importance, Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance trom Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled js used. 

eee air-line distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 

in good weather. 
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St. Jolin's, 933 | 994 | tony | 1090 [1467 asso | rast WIR 
Charlottetown, 239| 126 215 684 | 583 2751 
Hallfax. cry 2813 
Moncton. 47 7614 
Saint John 375 3577 
Fredericton 353 2554 
iebec 127 ast 
fontreal, 101 2153 
0 2384 
196 2248 
212 2042 
214 2093 
435 2008 
474 2047 
550 2123 
600 2233 
1070 1220 
retry B01 
1587 15 
7432 146 
1808 493 
1924 330 
2215 194 
235 0 
201 16 
300) £45 
3210 956 
From Halifax — From Saint John — Sault Ste. Marie... 439 |__ From Regina — From Waterways — From Vancouver — 
to Varmouthi......... 417 | to Edmundston 236 | Sioux Lookout... 955 | to Moose Jaw # | to Resolution (by boat) $12 | to Kamloo, 1s 
Sydney 289 | Campbellton 276 | Cochrane 479 | Swift Current 182 | © Norman (by boat)... 1,121 | Prince George cr 
Glace Bay 41 | Se Stephea 83] Kenora 105 | Prince Albert 219 | Aklavik (by boat). 11606 | Prince Rupert. su 
New Glatpow (25.102, | rom Montreal — Cobalt 330] Norgb Battcford..---, 259 (oy bead | 
rt aux Barques OM eee mins yorkton F From MeMurray — Whitehorse: 
(by boa) xo See olen eal, 43 | Mooranee 666.) From Calgary — to Fort Smith (airline) 238 (part by Boat) 
SoTohn’ere scons 62s Noranda.:.. 337 to Medicine Hat 176 | Yellowknife (airline) 420 Dawron sei Uals 
(by boat) From Winnipes — Lethbridge, 127 A pee Paabost) 
From Toronto — to Portage la Prairie A a 42 || From Vancouver — From Victola — 
to Brantford <4] The a epee 95 | to Trail $07 | to Nanaimo, i 
From Sydney — Rltenener 2 || Ilerd winter road “")| From edmonton RUNS ES TCHS 
to Port aux Basques. 110} Oahavea 33 from Ilford to Goda (a jemerantncns 236 | From Dawson Creek — From Dawson Creek — 
eplibyiboan) Peterborough 7 132 miles) 754 reace River 317 | to Fort St. John 49 | to Whiteborse. 919 
St. John's 45] North Bey 228 | Norway House (by Grande Prairie 407 | Fort Nelson $00 | Fairbanks, Alaska, 1,528 
{by boat) Sudbury: 260 boat from Selkirk) 313 | Waterways 305-55 watsenfbale ons 


*Prepared under the direction of B, W. Waugh. Surveyor General, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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